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PREFACE. 


When  natives  of  other  European  countries  have  resided  for  some  time  in 
Russia,  and  on  their  return  home  express  themselves  unfavourably  respect- 
ing what  they  have  seen  and  heard  there,  the  Russians  are  accustomed  to 
charge  them  with  ingratitude,  and  to  say,  "  We  gave  you  a  kind  and  cordial 
reception;  you  enjoyed  yourselves  while  you  were  among  us,  and  now  in 
return  you  traduce  us  behind  our  backs,  betray  the  confidence  that  we  placed 
in  you,  and  proclaim  our  secrets  to  all  the  world." 

Foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Germans  more  especially,  are  prone 
to  mistrust  all  praise  that  is  bestowed  on  their  eastern  neighbours.  They 
know  that  much  among  them  is  but  fair  outside,  a.nd  as  they,  moreover,  feel 
an  antipathy  to  the  Russians  because  they  fear  their  plans  of  conquest,  they 
are  strongly  disposed  to  discredit  all  that  is  said  in  their  commendation. 
Hence  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  every  one  who  expresses  himself  kindly, 
or,  at  least,  not  inimically,  concerning  the  Russians,  as  not  a  good  patriot, 
and  to  suspect  him  of  apostasy  from  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  we  turn  over  the  various  books  that  have  been 
written  upon  Russia,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  very  often  the  Russians 
are  perfectly  justified  in  those  complaints,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other 
countries  in  these  surmises. 

The  author  of  the  Sketches  of  Petersburg  here  presented  to  the  public 
conceives  that  in  his  book  there  will  not  be  found  any  cause  for  two  such 
heavy  charges  as  ingratitude  on  the  one  hand,  or  want  of  patriotism  on  the 
other. 

It  is  true  that  he  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Russia,  that  he  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  most  respectable  persons,  and  gained  the 
intimacy  of  many  a  friend  whom  he  shall  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance; 
it  is  true  that  he,  therefore,  deems  it  an  imperative  duty  not  to  make  public 
whatever  was  communicated  to  him,  though  but  tacitly,  under  the  seal  of 
silence;  it  is  true  that  he  has  accordingly  abstained  from  all  mention  of  names, 
from  any  even  the  most  distant  allusions,  either  in  praise  or  censure  of  indi- 
viduals, not  undervaluing  the  right  which  every  private  man  has  to  keep  his 
character  and  his  domestic  concerns  exclusively  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  from  exposure  of  any  kind,  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  spirit,  to  the  eye 
of  the  public.  Still  he  is  far  from  considering  that  the  rights  of  hospitality 
extend  so  far  as  to  render  it  a  duty  for  the  stranger  to  avoid  the  frank  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  upon  a  foreign  country,  and  to  act  the  part  of  its 
unqualified  panegyrist.  For,  in  this  case,  precisely,  their  mouths  would  be 
closed  who  are  best  qualified  to  do  acceptable  service  to  the  historical  and 
ethnographic  sciences,  and  truth  concerning  the  character  of  nations  and 
states  could  be  learned  only  from  traitors  to  friendship.  He  hopes,  therefore, 
that  if  this  book  should  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  his  friends  in  Russia,  they 
will  peruse  it  without  soreness  or  anger,  and  admit  that,  if  he  has  flattered 
nobody,  still  less  has  he  slandered  or  injured  any  one;  and  that  he  has  not 
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committed  injustice  in  assigning  to  his  own  country  a  higher  place  than  to 
theirs. 

So  he  ventures  to  hope  also,  on  the  other  part,  that  if  he  now  and  then 
praises  things  which  he  has  seen  in  Russia,  in  contradiction  to  prevailing 
opinions,  nay,  if  he  occasionally  manifests  a  sort  of  affection  for  the  people 
of  Russia — and  who  is  there  that  can  help  contracting  a  bias  towards  an 
object  that  he  has  contemplated  for  years,  towards  a  country  where  he  never 
met  with  any  thing  personally  offensive,  and  where  he  passed  many  a  happy 
day?  — he  ventures  to  hope  that  his  own  countrymen  will  rather  charge  him 
with  possible  error  than  wilful  misrepresentation.  They  will  forgive  him 
also  for  having  touched  upon  certain  not  particularly  amiable  traits  in  the 
character  of  some  other  European  nations,  and  accept,  not  without  interest 
and  as  deserving  of  attention,  his  report  of  the  notions  of  the  Russians  con- 
cerning their  character — notions  which  the  author  may  have  caught  here 
and  there  — for  who  can  live  long  abroad  without  being  affected  by  such 
influences? 

We  are  far  from  conceiving  that  by  these  explanations  we  have  obviated 
all  the  objections  which  may  be  alleged  against  us  in  one  quarter  or  another, 
but  hope  that  the  perusal  of  the  work  will  at  least  attest  the  purity  of  our 
motives  and  our  love  of  truth,  and  therefore  confidently  claim  for  our  labours 
the  favour  and  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

J.  G.  K. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PETERSBURG. 


Panorama— The  Tower  of  the  Admiralty— Quarters  of  the 
Nubility,  the  Artisans, anil  the  Poor— The  Streets — The 
Commercial  Town— Basilius'  and  Peter's  Islands— An- 
ticipations. 

If  our  cities,  formed  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  crystallized  in  the  wild  middle  ages,  with 
their  narrow  streets  and  angular  houses  of  the 
strangest  forms,  and  with  a  thousand  inconve- 
niences and  absurdities  in  plan,  transmitted 
from  century  to  century,  frequently  resemble 
overgrown  masses  of  stone,  or  retreats  scooped 
out  of  rocks,  where  chance  piled  dwellings  upon 
dwellings;  where  fear  and  necessity  cooped 
them  with  walls,  forced  up  buidlings  into  tow- 
ers, and  crowded  the  inhabitants  together  as  in 
bee-hives;  in  Petersburg,  the  child  of  our  en- 
lightened days,  all  is,  on  the  other  hand,  judi- 
cious, convenient,  comfortable ;  the  streets 
wide,  the  public  places  regular,  the  courtyards 
spacious,  the  houses  roomy.  With  us,  building 
ground  is  measured  and  valued  by  the  inch. 
The  fifty  square  wersts  allotted  for  Petersburg 
permitted  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  course; 
and  if,  in  Vienna,  or  even  in  Dresden,  the  pa- 
lace of  the  sovereign  is  so  closely  elbowed  by 
the  other  masses  of  building,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  recognised  as  an  independent  whole,  in  Pe- 
tersburg, on  the  contrary,  every  house,  with  its 
courts,  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  it  to  spread  itself  out  at  its  ease. 
With  us,  the  houses,  crushed,  crowded,  cramp- 
ed between  their  neighbours,  and  unnaturally 
forced  upward,  excite  in  our  dark  streets  an 
unpleasant,  an  oppressive  sensation;  while  in 
Petersburg,  the  commodiousness,  completeness, 
and  secludedness  which  each  individual  habi- 
tation presents  to  the  spectator,  communicate 
an  impression  of  great  comfort,  and  enable 
every  architectonic  whole  to  produce  its  entire 
effect.  In  our  towns,  even  the  largest  edifice 
only  looks  like  a  minute  portion  of  the  close 
mass  of  buildings;  whereas  in  Petersburg  every 
part  appears  as  a  whole;  and  not  a  tree  in  the 
forest  of  houses  but  displays  its  picturesque  in- 
dividuality. 

Nevertheless,  or  rather  for  this  very  reason — 
because,  when  individual  objects  make  them- 
selves prominent,  the  whole  naturally  loses  in 
unity — Petersburg  is  far  from  being  a  pictur- 
esque city.  Every  thing  is  too  airy  and  light. 
The  streets  are  so  deficient  in  deep  shadows,  in 


bright  gleams  bursting  forth  here  and  there,  in 
variety  of  lights;  every  thing  is  so  convenient, 
so  handsome,  so  judicious,  so  new;  that  a  Ca- 
naletto  would  scarcely  gleam  there  for  his  can- 
vass one  such  poetic  view  as  he  might  find  at 
the  corner  of  every  street  in  our  cities,  so  rich 
in  contrasts,  recollections,  and  forms  of  many- 
coloured  life.  The  streets  are  so  broad,  the 
places  so  spacious  and  desolate,  the  arms  of 
the  river  in  the  city  so  large,  that  the  houses, 
mighty  as  are  the  masses  which  they  form  of 
and  for  themselves,  cannot  easily  get  the  better 
of  them,  and  are  lost  in  the  gigantic  proportions 
of  the  plan.  Besides,  the  site  of  the  city  is  so 
perfectly  level,  that  nowhere  does  one  object 
rise  above  another.  All  these  magnificent  edi- 
fices, each  of  which  deserved  to  have  a  hill  for 
its  pedestal,  lie  spread  out  on  the  flat  surface 
in  endless  lines,  like  detached  limbs  of  a  giant 
Nothing  stands  out  prominently,  and  the  eye 
finds  no  point  of  repose  in  this  vast  sea  of  un- 
dulating palaces. 

This  peculiary  of  Petersburg  is  particularly 
striking  in  winter,  when  the  whole  scene, 
ground,  roofs,  and  river,  wears  one  and  the 
same  tint — the  uniform  white  of  the  snow.  The 
white  walls  of  the  houses  scarcely  seem  to  be 
rooted  in  the  solid  ground;  the  snow-clad  roofs 
blend  with  the  greyish  tints  of  the  sky,  and  the 
northern  Palmyra  looks  like  a  spectral  city, 
where  no  lines,  no  angles,  are  to  be  seen,  as  if 
the  houses  had  no  solidity,  and  every  wall  was 
unsubstantial  and  aerial.  There  are  many  ob- 
jects in  nature  which  please  the  eye  and  charm 
the  mind,  yet  which  are  any  thing  but  pictur- 
esque: such  a  one  is  Petersburg,  especially  in 
her  winter  dress. 

No  place  undergoes  so  interesting  a  transfor- 
mation as  this  Daughter  of  the  Newa  in  spring, 
when  the  sky  clears  up,  and  the  sun  strips  roofs 
and  rivers  of  the  pale  winding-sheet  of  winter. 
Then  does  the  city  seem  to  acquire  again  a  real 
existence,  and  to  build  itself  up  anew  in  a  few 
days  before  the  face  of  the  spectator.  The 
houses  now  take  firm  footing  on  the  dark 
ground,  the  vivid  tints  of  the  green-painted 
roofs,  and  of  the  domes  of  the  churches,  be- 
sprinkled with  stars  upon  an  azure  ground,  .and 
the  gilded  spires  of  the  steeples  protruding  from 
the  monotonous  crust  of  ice,  now  refresh  anew 
the  eye  so  long  debarred  from  the  charm  of  co- 
lours; and  the  river-nymphs,  flinging  off  their 
stark  winter  drapery,  throw  back  the  images  of 
the  gay  palaces  from  a  thousand  mirrors. 

As  the  city  nowhere  rises  above  the  eye,  so 
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in  no  place  is  it  more  necessary  and  more  use- 
ful than  in  Petersburg  for  the  spectator  to  raise 
himself  above  the  city,  in  order  to  gain  a  view 
of  it  and  to  study  the  vast  picture.  No  point  is 
better  suited  for  this  purpose  than  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  the  Admiralty,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  main  streets  of  the  city  and  the  prin- 
cipal arms  of  the  river  branch  off,  and  where 
the  points  of  the  most  important  islands  con- 
verge. The  steeple  is  furnished  in  different 
stories  with  galleries,  and  these  command,  on  a 
fine  spring  day,  views  that  are  not  to  be  equalled 
in  the  world. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tower,  on  one  side,  the  eye 
ranges  over  the  inner  yards  of  the  Admiralty', 
in  which  is  stored  the  timber  of  the  forests  of 
Wologda  and  Kostroma,  and  where  mighty 
ships  are  receiving  existence  from  the  busy 
hands  of  carpenters  and  engineers.  On  the 
other  side  lie  the  magnificent  areas  of  Admi- 
ralty Place,  Peter's  Place,  and  Palace  Place, 
adorned  with  the  most  important  edifices  of  the 
city  and  the  empire,  with  the  imposing  War 
Office,  in  which  the  lot  of  the  millions  who  com- 
pose the  Russian  army  is  decided;  with  the  Se- 
nate House  and  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
where  the  meum  and  Hiam,  that  which  is  to  be 
believed  and  not  believed,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  a  hundred  tribes,  are  dis- 
cussed and  determined;  the  church  of  St.  Isaac, 
with  its  numberless  columns,  every  stone  of 
which  is  a  prodigious  mass;  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  war,  where  a  thousand  pens  are 
peacefully  employed  in  the  service  of  ferocious 
Mars;  and,  lastly,  the  vast  Winter  Palace,  in  a 
corner  of  which  is  enthroned  the  monarch  to 
whom  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race  looks  up 
with  anxiety  and  hope,  and  whose  name  is  most 
celebrated  and  most  feared  of  any  throughout 
one  half  of  our  globe. 

The  length  of  the  Places  surrounding  the 
Admiralty  and  bordered  by  the  above-mention- 
ed buildings  is  not  much  less  than  an  English 
mile;  and  the  scenes,  the  metamorphoses,  the 
tableaux  viva/its,  passing  daily  and  hourly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  warder  of  the  tower  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, are  as  diversified  as  they  are  gorgeous 
and  interesting.  At  one  extremity,  near  the 
Senate  and  Synod  Houses,  gallops  the  colossal 
Peter  the  Great,  upon  a  massive  rock,  tram- 
pling down  the  dragon  of  barbarism,  past  which 
the  heads  of  the  state  and  the  church,  metropo- 
litans, bishops,  senators,  and  supreme  judges, 
are  incessantly  rolling  to  and  fro.  At  the  other 
end  stands  the  pillar,  of  a  single  stone,  dedi- 
cated to  the  "Restorer  of  Universal  Peace;"  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  clatter  of  the  imperial  car- 
riages never  ceases,  and  generals,  governors, 
and  magnificent  courtiers  are  continually  driv- 
ing. Religions  procession-;,  military  parades, 
pompon^  equipages,  funeral  solemnities,  suc- 
ceed one  another  the  whole  day  long;  and  the 
drums  and  fifes,  which  give  notice  mat  one  of 
the  mighty  of  the  earth  is  passing,  are  rarely 
silent  for  many  momenb  I  gether. 

To  the  southward  of  the  inner  of  the  Admi- 
rality  extends  the  most  important  part  of  the 
city,  the  Bolschaja  Storona  (ih<'  Great  Side). 
To  tin'  west,  the  w  a  silewskoi  Ostrow, " Basii- 
ius  Island,"  the  beautiful  Exchange,  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,   and   the    University  present 


themselves.  To  the  north,  frowns  the  Peters- 
burgskaja  Storona  (the  Petersburg  Side),  with 
its  fortress  projecting  into  the  Newa;  and  to  the 
east,  appear  the  barracks  and  manufactories  of 
the  Wiborg  Side.*  These  are  the  four  princi- 
pal masses  into  which  the  city  is  divided  by  the 
Great  and  Little  Newa  and  the  Great  Newka. 
But  that  which  far  surpasses  all  the  others  is 
the  Great  Side,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  court, 
the  whole  of  the  nobility,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  population ;  the  least  considera- 
ble is  the  Wiborg  Side,  the  abode  of  gardeners, 
soldiers,  and  manufacturers,  which  is  likely  to 
become  more  populous,  as  building  is  carried 
on  there  more  briskly  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  city.  Commerce  has  fixed  its  seat  in  the 
Basilius  Island,  which  is  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  deepest  branches  of  the  Newa,  and 
lies  toward  the  sea;  and  with  it  the  Muses,  the 
friends  of  Mercury,  have  associated  them- 
selves. The  Petersburg  Side,  where  partly 
low,  uninhabited,  swampy  islands,  partly  the 
fortress  with  its  works,  keep  off'  buildings  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  is  occupied  by  man)'  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  and  has 
almost  entirely  the  character  of  a  suburb  of 
the  city. 

The  close  masses  of  houses  on  the  Great 
Side — close  in  comparison  with  those  in  the 
other  quarters — are  concentrically  cut  by  the 
three  canals,  the  Moika,  the  Fontanka,  and  the 
Catherine  canal,  which  encompass  it,  into 
three  semicircles,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Admiralty  quarters,  and  then  again  radially  in- 
tersected by  the  three  Perspectives  running  oil* 
from  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Great  or 
Newa  Perspective  (Newskoi  Prospect),  Peas 
Street  (Gorochowaja  Ulitza),  and  the  Resur- 
rection Perspective  (Wosnesenskoi  Prospect).f 

From  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
serves  for  a  point  of  view  to  all  those  streets, 
the  eye  follows  the  long  series  of  palaces  ex- 
tending into  the  remote  distance ;  and,  with  a 
good  telescope,  it  easily  discerns  through  these 
vistas  what  is  passing  in  the  farthest  quarters. 
The  first  three  Admiralty  districts  contain  all 
that  is  dearest  to  the  city,  the  most  remarkable 
public  buildings,  the  principal  shops,  bazaars, 
and  markets,  the  great  mass  of  the  civil  offi- 
cers, the  first-rate  artists  and  artisans,  the  cream 
of  the  nobility,  in  short,  No.  1  of  all  classes. 
The  mind  is  astounded  when  it  ventures  upon 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  surprising  world, 
the  prodigious  multitude  of  living  creatures, 
and  id' formed  and  regulated  masses,  which  the 
magic  word  of  a  mighty  monarch  here  ani- 
mated and  brought  together.  At  one  glance, 
the  ready  eye  here  takes  in  works,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  which  millions  of  hands  have  la- 
boured for  a  century  and  half.  The  tribute  of 
a  hundred  nations,  the  toil  of  innumerable 
slaves,  appear  embodied  here  in  magnificent 


*  The  Great  Side  received  that  name  because  the  prin- 
cipal purl  (if  the  city  is  sealed  upon  it;  the  Wiborg  Side. 
because  the  road  to  Wiborg  leads  through  it;  the  Basilius' 
Island,  from  Captain  Basilius,  who  commanded  the  la- 
bourers in  that  quarter  at  the  building  of  the  city;  and  the 
Petersburg  Side,  because  Peter's  own T  burgh  or  castle,  the 
fori  ress,  belonged  to  it. 

t  All  I"ii2  streets  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Petersburg, 
which  ad'ord  an  unlimited  prospect  into  the  distance,  are 
called  Perspectives. 
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palaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Newa.  It  is  the 
brilliant  result  of  all  the  wars  and  victories  of 
the  Russian  eagle,  and  the  produce  of  his 
astonishing  growth.  Byzantium  and  Babylon, 
Sarnarcand  and  Pekin,  were  taxed  towards  the 
building  of  the  Palmyra  of  the  northern  de- 
serts; the  Tartars  and  the  Caucasians,  the 
Poles  and  the  Fins,  were  doomed  to  bleed,  in 
order  that  this  new  Babylon  might  subsist, 
breathe  freely,  and  live.  The  train-oil  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  Samoyedes,  after  a  thousand 
metamorphoses,  scents  as  a  perfume  the  halls 
of  these  edifices,  and  what  Nature  slowly 
created  in  the  bowels  of  the  Ural  and  Altai, 
under  the  care  of  the  treasure-guarding  gnomes, 
the  precious  stones,  the  gold  and  silver,  the 
furs  with  which  she  clothed  the  beasts  of  the 
Siberian  forests,  the  tea-flower  which  she 
caused  to  bloom  on  shrubs  of  China,  the  spices 
which  she  matured  by  the  sun  of  Arabia — have 
all  been  produced  in  the  bright  daylight  of  the 
capital.  By  the  addition  of  drop  to  drop  and 
grain  to  grain,  every  thing  here  grew  to  gigan- 
tic magnitude.  These  silver  altars,  this  gold  of 
the  church-crosses,  were  bought  with  the  blood 
of  many  thousand  warriors.  A  single  one  of 
those  companies,  of  which  hundreds  daily  meet 
beneath  these  roofs,  is  the  product  of  long 
years  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  of  in- 
numerable admonitions  from  English,  French, 
German,  and  Russian  lips. 

The  direction  of  the  three  Perspectives, 
which  diverge  at  angles  of  about  forty  degrees, 
and  the  course  of  the  three  canals,  determine 
that  of  the  other  radial  and  concentric  streets 
of  the  three  Admiralty  districts.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  are  the  Great  and  Little 
Morskaja,  the  Great  and  Little  Millionawa,  the 
Meschtschanskaja,  and  the  Ssadowaja  (Garden 
Street).  All  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  without 
exception,  are  broad  and  commodious ;  lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys  are  utterly  unknown.  They 
are,  however,  divided  into  three  classes :  Per- 
spectives, long,  first-rate  streets;  Ulitzas,  or- 
dinary streets ;  and  Pereuloks,  cross  or  con- 
necting streets.  Most  even  ■  of  these  cross 
streets  are  so  large  and  spacious  that  in  a  city 
of  less  colossal  proportions  they  would  pass  for 
main  streets.  The  streets  have  all  two  names, 
a  Russian  and  a  German,  which  is  translated 
from  the  Russian.  The  latter  is  used  only  by 
the  Germans ;  persons  of  all  other  nations,  who 
are  not  so  numerous,  call  them  by  their  Rus- 
sian names. 

Beyond  the  Fontanka,  which,  bordered  by 
rows  of  splendid  palaces,  bounds  the  last  Ad- 
miralty district,  the  other  quarters  of  the  city 
form  vast  rings  around  its  heart,  extending  in 
the  remote  distance  to  the  desert  swamps  of 
Ingermania,  where,  enveloped  in  the  mist  of 
the  horizon,  faintly  glimmer  the  suburbs  on  the 
Ligowka  and  the  Zagorodno  canals,  and  the 
villages  of  Little  and  Great  Ochta,  inhabited 
by  labourers  and  mechanics.  These  parts  of 
the  city,  the  abodes  of  carmen,  carpenters,  and 
peasants,  are  not  like  the  quarters  occupied  by 
the  poor  in  other  capitals.  In  London  and 
Paris,  and  likewise  in  some  of  the  German 
cities,  there  are  quarters  which  seem  to  be  the 
real  residence  of  hunger  and  misery,  the  haunts 


of  a  filthy, 


jed,  immoral  race,   where  the 


houses  present  the  same  squalid  and  wretched 
appearance  as  their  inmates,  and  poverty,  want, 
and  wickedness  steal  along  the  dirty  streets  in 
a  thousand  hideous  shapes.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Petersburg.  Rag-collectors,  daring  pick- 
pockets, half-naked  cripples,  importunate  beg- 
gars, are  unknown  in  this  stately  capital.  Nay, 
there  is  not  a  town  in  Russia  where  the  streets 
are  infested  by  such  persons.  For  this  advan- 
tage Russia  is  indebted  to  the  villanage  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people.  As  all  the  little 
support  themselves  upon  the  great,  none  of 
them  can  sink  so  low  as  among  us,  where 
every  one  wants  to  stand  upon  his  own  legs. 
The  notions  current  among  us,  that  in  Russian 
cities  magnificent  palaces  and  wretched  huts 
are  huddled  together,  are  founded  on  falsehood 
or  misconception.  In  no  Russian  town  what- 
ever are  there  such  glaring  contrasts  between 
indigence  and  luxury,  as  in  almost  every  one 
of  Western  Europe ;  though,  it  is  true,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  one 
and  the  superabundance  of  the  other  is  striking 
enough.  That  evil  spirit  which  prompts  men 
to  covet  the  goods  possessed  by  others  has  not 
yet  awoke  in  the  common  people  of  Russia. 
They  have  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  though  it  be  but  humble  cabbage  and 
coarse  bread;  and  they  dress  decently,  if  only 
in  sackcloth  and  sheepskins.  In  the  suburbs, 
inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  the 
quarters  of  "  the  black  people"  in  Petersburg, 
there  is,  therefore,  nothing  shocking  or  repul- 
sive, though  much  that  may  be  unpleasing 
from  its  rudeness.  As  in  Petersburg  and  Rus- 
sia in  general  the  houses  have  roofs  more  or 
less  flat,  they  have  no  cock-lofts  or  garrets, 
which  harbour  so  numerous  a  population 
among  us.  The  houses  in  Petersburg  have 
regularly  but  one  or  two  stories ;  nay,  most  of 
them  but  one,  especially  in  the  outer  rings  of 
the  city ;  but  even  in  the  inner  there  are  not  a 
few  such,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Admiralty  dis- 
tricts that  they  rise  to  three  or  four  stories,  and 
but  very  rarely  there.  There  are  scarcely  half- 
a-dozen  with  five  stories ;  whereas,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  houses  of  six,  seven,  and  eight 
are  very  frequent.  But,  as  ground  is  increas- 
ing in  value,  and  the  taste  of  the  city  for  ex- 
tending itself  is  subsiding,  new  houses  are 
built  higher,  and  new  floors  placed  upon  those 
of  one  or  two  stories.  During  my  sojourn  in 
Petersburg,  one  might  easily  have  reckoned  up 
some  hundred  of  such  houses,  which  had  been 
unroofed  and  raised. 

As  the  three  Perspectives  diverge  to  the 
south  from  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  so  the 
arms  of  the  river  run  off"  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  if  it  was  amusing  to  watch  with  the  tele- 
scope the  movements  of  carriages  in  the  former, 
it  is  still  more  interesting  to  observe  the  craft 
and  shipping  in  the  latter.  There  are  but  few 
bridges  over  the  Newa,  and  in  many  cases  you 
would  have  to  make  a  circuit  of  several  wersts, 
were  not  boats  constantly  ready  at  numerous 
points  of  the  shore,  to  cany  passengers  to  the 
other  side  for  a  few  copecks.  Most  of  these 
boats  arc  uncovered  and  rowed  by  two  men ; 
but  there  are  some  which  are  covered  and  very 
large,  with  six,  ten,  or  even  twelve  rowers,  who 
are  skilful  hands  at  their  profession,  and  usu- 
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ally  entertain  their  passengers  with  singing 
and  music  into  the  bargain.  The  grandees, 
the  court,  the  different  ministers,  and  many 
public  institutions  have  their  own  boats,  which 
are  often  richly  decorated  and  manned  by  wa- 
termen in  splendid  uniforms.  All  the  canals 
and  arms  of  the  river  in  Petersburg  are  as  ani- 
mated with  them  as  the  streets  with  droschkas. 
On  holidays,  they  glide  in  throngs  to  the  en- 
chanting islands,  the  favourite  pleasure  resorts 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Petersburg. 

At  Hamburg,  Odessa,  Rotterdam,  and  many 
other  sea-ports,  where  there  is  hut  a  small  har- 
bour for  the  reception  of  shipping,  the  vessels 
are  obliged  to  lie  close  together.  In  Petersburg, 
where  both  arms  of  the  Newa,  throughout  their 
whole  length,  serve  for  a  harbour,  they  keep 
further  apart,  and  different  groups  of  vessels 
are  formed  near  the  quays  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Here  you  see  a  little  flotilla  of  armed 
men-of-war,  yonder  a  number  of  peaceful  mer- 
chantmen, or  an  assemblage  of  steamers  always 
ready  to  start. 

As  the  ships  line  the  shore  on  the  water-side, 
so,  on  the  land-side,  the  splendid  edifices  of  the 
English  and  the  Court  Quays,  and  opposite  to 
them  the  endless  line  of  palaces  of  the  Wassili 
Ostrow  Quay,  the  Exchange,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  University,  the  First  Corps  of 
Cadets,*  the  Academy  of  Arts,  the  Corps  of 
Miner  Cadets,  are  all  seated  on  the  beautiful 
south  shore  of  the  island.  All  these  buildings 
are  pompous  and  of  extraordinary  extent.  The 
eye  can  scarcely  discern  the  last  of  them,  and 
fresh  and  fresh  groups  of  palaces  still  gleam 
beyond  them,  like  ranges  of  mountains,  one 
behind  another,  losing  themselves  in  the  blue 
distance.  The  north  shore  of  Wassili  Ostrow 
is  not  so  brilliant,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the 
less  cultivated  Petersburg  Island:  it  very  pro- 
perly fronts  the  Great  Newa,  and  shows  its  best 
side  to  the  palaces  of  the  Admiralty  districts. 

Peter  the  Great,  who  from  the  very  firet  se- 
lected Wassili  Ostrow  for  the  seat -of  trade,  and 
who  took  Amsterdam  for  the  model  of  a  well- 
arranged  commercial  city,  meant  to  intersect 
the  island,  after  the  fashion  of  that  capital,  with 
canals,  upon  which  goods  might  be  most  con- 
veniently forwarded  to  the  warehouses.  Some 
of  these  canals  were  actually  constructed,  but 
the  plan  was  afterwards  relinquished,  and  they 
were  filled  up  again.  Thus  Wassili  Ostrow 
has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  its  original 
model,  Amsterdam.  In  Amsterdam,  as  in  all 
the  other  Dutch  commercial  cities,  and,  indeed, 
most  sea-ports,  you  have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
among  mercantile  people.  The  smell  of  cheese, 
herrings,  tobacco,  spices,  issuing  from  every 
house,  tells  the  passenger  plainly  enough  in 
what  commodity  each  deals.  Bales  of  goods 
cover  the  floor  and  are  piled  up  at  the  door; 
and  what  with  casks  of  wine  or  hags  of  coffee, 
you  can  scarcely  find  a  passage  to  the  dwel- 
ling rooms  of  the  merchant.  Heavily  laden 
carts  rattle  along  the  streets,  till  the  old  houses 
quake  again;  and  bustling  fellows,  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  care  very  little  if  they  now  and  then 


*  "Kadetskoi  Korpus ."  The  Russians  call  not  only 
the  Cadets  themselves,  but  likewise  the  buildings  which 
they  occupy,  "  Corps"  (.korpus}. 


run  over  a  leisurely  lounger.  Before  the  ware- 
houses are  seen  clerks,  with  pens  behind  their 
ears,  employed  in  counting,  noting,  marking, 
and  inspecting.  How  different  all  this  from 
the  scene  at  Wassili  Ostrow!  Here  the  most 
magnificent  palaces,  in  long  rows,  stand  dressed 
out  and  bedizened  like  officers  of  the  guard; 
here  a  clerk  would  not  appear  out  of  doors  in  a 
soiled  coat,  or  even  go  to  the  counting-house 
till  he  has  carefully  attended  to  his  toilet ;  here 
not  a  creature  runs  down  another  in  the  street, 
but  all  overflow  with  politeness  and  milk  ex- 
cuses? here  most  merchants  drive  about  in  ele- 
gant carriages,  in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  scent  of  cheese  or  herrings;  so  that 
you  might  suppose  that  none  but  princes  and 
nobles  were  here  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
warehouses  of  the  merchants  are  situated  partly 
at  Cronstadt,  partly  beyond  the  lines  of  dwel- 
ling-houses ;  some  of  them  being  as  elegant  as 
the  latter,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
them. 

Wassili  Ostrow  is  divided  by  its  streets, 
intersecting  at  right  angles,  into  a  great  number 
of  squares  or  kwartals,  as  the  Russians  call 
them.  The  streets,  which  run  lengthwise  through 
the  island,  are  called  Perspectives,  like  all  the 
long  streets  in  Petersburg;  bra  those  which 
cross  them  have  a  peculiar  denomination.  The 
streets  themselves,  indeed,  have  no  proper 
names,  but  only  the  rows  of  houses  that  border 
them.  These  are  called  "lines,"  and  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  numbers.  The 
right  side  of  the  first  cross-street  is  called  First 
Line,  the  left,  Second  Line ;  the  right  side  of  the 
second  cross-street  is  .called  Third  Line,  the 
left, Fourth  Line,  and  so  on  to  the  twenty-fourth 
line.  By  means  of  this  most  convenient  regu- 
larity, the  directions  to  particular  houses  are 
exceedingly  facilitated.  While,  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  our  cities,  streets  and  their  names 
often  require  so  many  explanations,  here  two 
or  three  words  are  sufficient:  for  instance, 
"  Middle  Perspective,  Right  Side,  between  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Line,  No.  23."  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  mistake.  The  island 
of  Wassili  Ostrow  forms  an  equilateral  triangle, 
penetrating  with  its  apex  into  the  interior  of 
Petersburg.  It  is  only  this  upper  pointed  half 
that  is  yet  built  upon.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Galley  yard  and  the  quarters  of  the  marines, 
the  base  half,  turned  towards  the  sea,  is  unin- 
habited, swampy,  and  frequently  overflowed. 

The  Petersburg  Island,  from  which  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Island,  the  Island  of  Petro\rskoi,  and 
a  great  many  others  of  less  extent,  are  sepa- 
rated by  small  arms  of  the  river,  affords  most 
interest,  from  the  fortress,  which,  seated  on  a 
little  island  of  its  own,  lies  before  it,  and  every 
part  of  which  may  be  overlooked  from  the 
tower  of  the  Admiralty.  It  forms  an  oblong 
square,  and  has  extensive  outworks  on  Peter's 
and  two  other  small  islands,  so  that  ships  might 
lie  in  safety  in  the  canals  separating  these 
islands,  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortress.  It  is  well  that  the  people  of  Petersburg 
have,  in  general,  other  things  to  think  of,  other- 
wise they  certainly  could  not  contemplate  with- 
out shuddering  the  destination  of  this  fortress 
in  the  heart  of  their  beautiful  capital.  As  it  is 
entirely  encompassed  by  the  tide  of  the  edifices 
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of  Petersburg,  if  its  grins  should  ever  be  called 
into  activity,  they  would  make  fearful  havoc  in 
its.  own  bowels.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
on  a  low  island,  whence  nothing  out  of  the  city 
could  be  commanded,  or  consequently  defended, 
the  sole  object  of  keeping  it  up  must  be  a  hos- 
tile one  against  Petersburg  itself,  and  to  serve 
the  emperor  and  the  highest  personages  as  a 
last  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  valuables, 
either  if  the  city  should  fall  into  an  enemy's 
hands,  or  in  case  it  should  rise  against  its  sove- 
reign. The  fortress  lies  exactly  opposite  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  with  which  it  is  in  constant 
communication,  and  thus  clearly  shows  its 
object.  The  arms  of  the  Newa  immediately  at 
its  mouth  have  no  fortification  whatever;  and 
if  Cronstadt,  which  serves  for  their  lock  and 
bolt,  should  refuse  to  perform  its  office,  the 
defenceless  capital  might  then  dread  the  point 
of  the  dagger  which  she  carries  in  her  bosom, 
and  which  she  cannot  employ  in  her  defence 
without  stabbing  herself. 

The  events  here  presupposed  are  not  difficult 
to  be  predicted.  From  the  omnipotence  of 
Russia  on  the  Continent,  the  long  threatened 
collision  with  England,  which  is  impending  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica,* is  but  too  certain  to  happen.  The  Rus- 
sian Baltic  fleet  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  united  fleets  of  the  English,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Danes,  and  after  losing  one  battle  will 
retreat  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadt.  English  gold 
might  probably  open  the  gates  of  Cronstadt,  the 
English  men-of-war  run  into  the  Newa,  and  the 
defenders  of  the  city  throw  themselves  into  the 
fortress.  In  the  bombardment  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful capital  would  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  and,  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  must  insure  new 
commercial  privileges  to  the  English,  the  sove- 
reign, chagrined  at  the  destruction  of  the  city 
on  the  Newa,  would  carry  into  execution  the 
long  agitated  idea  of  transferring  his  residence 
again  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  to  the  sacred 
seat  of  the  ancient  Russian  Czars,  the  Kreml  of 
Moscow.  Petersburg  would  be  melted  down  to 
Wassili  OstroAv,  where  commerce,  necessarily 
confined  to  this  geographical  position,  would 
maintain  its  ground  so  long  as  there  should  be 
any  demand  for  foreign  productions  in  the 
interior  of  Russia.  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
weep,  like  Xerxes  on  the  shores  of  Hellespont, 
Avhile  surveying  from  the  tower  of  the  Admi- 
ralty all  these  gorgeous  palaces,  and  contem- 
plating their  melancholy  fate. 

But,  after  this  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole,  let  us  for  the  present  descend  cheerfully, 
and  take  a  nearer  look  at  the  yet  uninjured  in- 
terior of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BUILDINGS    AND    ARCHITECTURE. 

Gisantic  Buildings— Price  of  Houses- Blocks  of  Granite— 
Profusion  ol  Columns— Pavement—  Street  Lighting  aud 

Darkness— Inscriptions  on  Houses. 

None  of  our  modern  cities  can  boast  of  being 
so  entirely  composed  of  gigantic  edifices  and 

*  In  Africa,  the  Russian  and  English  interests  cross  each 


palaces  as  Petersburg,  where  the  very  abodes 
of  poverty  have  an  air  of  grandeur.  Before  we 
proceed,  let  us  adduce  some  special  facts  in 
proof  of  this  position.  There  are  three  build- 
ings in  Petersburg,  separated  from  one  another 
only  by  an  arm  of  the  river;  the  Admiralty,  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  the  first  Corps  of  Cadets. 
It  takes  a  pedestrian,  who  loses  no  time,  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  go  the  most  direct  way  from 
one  of  these  three  edifices  to  another,  for  the 
distance  is  rather  more  than  an  English  mile. 
There  are  many  houses  in  Petersburg  which 
have  several  thousand  inmates:  for  instance, 
in  the  Winter  Palace  there  are  6000;  in  the 
Military  Hospital  4000;  in  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital 7000  (children);  in  the  great  Corps  of 
Cadets  several  thousand  youths.  There  are 
houses  which  yield  the  owners  a  larger  revenue 
than  many  a  county.  Some  produce  50,000 
rubles,  others  100,000  per  annum.  The  great 
Corps  of  Cadets  on  Wassili  Ostrow  is  a  quarter 
of  an  English  mile  (440  yards)  square.  This 
building  has  two  floors,  with  two  ranges  of  rooms 
above  and  below,  besides  several  wings.  The 
length  of  all  its  rooms  and  inhabited  places, 
from  a  strict  calculation,  is  not  less  than  a 
German  mile  and  a  half  (upwards  of  seven 
English  miles).  If  all  the  buildings  in  Peters- 
burg were  placed  close  together  in  one  direc- 
tion, they  would  form  a  line  100  German  miles 
(475  English)  in  length;  and,  piled  one  upon 
another,  a  pyramid  three  English  miles  in 
height,  length,  and  breadth.  Thus,  all  the  build- 
ing materials  in  Petersburg  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  considerable  range  of  hills.  Next  to 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  we  may  mention,  as  build- 
ings of  the  first  magnitude  in  Petersburg,  the 
Taurian  Palace,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office, 
the  New  Michael  Palace,  the  Winter  Palace, 
the  great  Gostinnoi  Dwor  (bazaar),  and  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Each  of  them,  with  its 
appurtenances,  occupies  a  space  that  would  be 
sufficient  for  founding  a  small  city.  Next  to 
these,  in  the  second  rank,  come  the  Smolnoi 
Convent,  the  Newsky  Convent,  the  Commercial 
Bank,  several  hospitals  and  barracks;  the  hemp, 
tallow,  and  other  magazines,  the  Custom  House, 
the  Senate,  the  Synod,  the  Marble  Palace,  the 
Imperial  Stables,  the  old  Michaelow  Palace. 
Then,  in  the  third  rank,  come  the  great  thea- 
tres, the  largest  churches,  the  smaller  hospitals. 
Among  the  private  houses  there  are  many 
which,  for  the  number  and  extent  of  courtyards 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  different  wings,  are 
little  inferior  to  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Vienna. 
Among  many  hundred  others,  I  was  acquainted 
with  one,  for  example,  the  rez-de-chaussee  of 
which  formed  on  one  side  a  bazaar,  where  the 
thousand  wants  of  this  earthly  life  might  be  sup- 
plied, while  on  the  other  a  row  of  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  French  artists  and  artisans  had  hung 
out  their  show-boards.  In  the  beletage  resided 
two  senators  and  the  families  of  several  wealthy 
private  individuals.  In  the  second  story  there 
was  a  school,  which  had  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  whole  house,  and  a  tolerable 
number  of  academicians,  teachers,  and  pro- 
other  at  the  north-eastern  extremity;  in  America,  their 
boundaries  clash  at  llie  northwest  corner;  in  Asia  they 
stand  opposed  m  each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  India  and 
Persia;  and  in  Europe, at  the  Bosphorus  and  at  the  Sound. 
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fessors;  and  in  several  buildings  in  the  rear 
dwelt,  besides  many  nameless  and  obscure 
people,  several  majors  and  colonels, some-retired 
generals,  an  Armenian  priest,  and  a  German 
minister.  All  Petersburg  around  it  might  have 
perished,  and  the  inmates  of  this  house  could  still 
have  formed  a  complete  political  community,  in 
which  every  rank,  from  the  chief  consul  to  the 
lowest  lictor,  would  have  been  represented. 
When  such  a  building  is  burned,  two  hundred 
houses  become  bankrupt  at  once.  To  have  to 
seek  a  family  in  such  a  house  is  a  trial  of 
patience  not  to  be  equalled.  If  you  ask  a 
butschnik  (a  policeman  stationed  in  the  street) 
at  one  end,  about  an  address,  he  assures  you 
that  his  knowledge  extends  no  further  than  the 
corner  of  the  house  next  to  him,  and  that  he 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  other  side.  In 
these  buildings  there  are  dwellings  so  remote, 
that  all  who  live  under  one  roof  are  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  one  another  as  neighbours;  so 
that  there  is  not  much  exaggeration  in  the 
statement  of  a  traveller  who  asserts  that  every 
house  in  Petersburg  is  a  town  in  itself.  Many, 
it  is  true,  do  not  appear  so  considerable  from 
the  street,  because  the  smallest  front  is  mostly 
turned  towards  it.  But  on  entering  the  podj&sde 
(the  gateway),  the  extent  of  the  courts,  in  each 
of  which  a  cavalry  regiment  might  exercise, 
and  the  multitude  of  buildings,  attached  and 
detached,  fdl  you  with  astonishment. 

How  many  thousands  in  our  towns  are  happy 
if  they  have  an  area  "of  ten  feet  square  for  their 
territory  to  dispose  of  as  they  please!  and  more 
than  this  space  we  cannot  reckon  upon  an 
average  for  each  individual.  In  Petersburg  the 
proportion  is  very  different.  The  500,000  inha- 
bitants of  that  city  occupy  an  area  of  more  than 
a  square  (German)  mile,  of  24,000  feet,  or 
576,000,000  square  feet.  Add  to  this  about 
20,000,000  square  feet  for  the  dwelling-rooms  in 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  houses,  and  you 
have  an  area  of  nearly  600,000,000  square  feet ; 
this  allows  every  inhabitant,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  a  space  of  1200  square  feet,  or 
about  36  feet  square,  which  is  certainly  more 
than  any  city  of  Western  Europe  can  afford. 
These  spaces,  it  is  true,  may  be  divided  some- 
what differently  from  what  they  are  with  us ; 
and  far  more,  for  example,  may  fall  to  the  share 
of  proportionally  fvw  wealthy  persons  than  to 
the  numerous  indigent  ones,  and  to  rooms  kept 
for  parade  than  to  bedchambers.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  even  the  poorest  in  Petersburg  have 
assuredly  more  air  and  space  than  among  us. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Petersburg  have  still, 
as  I  observed,  but  two  floors ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  innermost  districts  that  you  meet  with  any 
of  two,  or  three  stories.  A  man  who,  misled  by 
false  speculation,  built  several  houses  of  three 
floors,  in  one  of  the  remote  lines  of  Wassili 
Ostrow,  became  bankrupt,  because  he  could 
find  no  tenants  willing  to  mount  so  high.  On 
the  contrary,  near  the  vrery  mart  of  the  city, 
there  are  still  not  a  few  buildings  of  one  story, 
occupied  by  wealthy  private  persons,  though  a 
house  of  two  stories  would  be  but  half  so  dear. 
As  tin'  genuine  Russians  are  fond  of  low  houses, 
so  they  have  also  a  predilection  lor  wooden 
buildings,  and  certainly  a  well  founded  one.-  for 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  the 
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advantages  of  wooden  houses,  which  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one,  and  invaluable  to  a 
Russian.  The  facility  with  which  he  can  give 
any  form  to  wood,  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
can  run  up  a  building  of  that  material,  the 
warmth  that  it  affords  in  winter,  and  the  cheap- 
ness, are  not  its  only  recommendations.  Though 
the  government  strives  by  all  sorts  of  encou- 
ragement to  the  use  of  stone  to  check  that  of 
wood,  still  there  are  many  more  houses  in 
Petersburg  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  It 
is  indeed  computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood,  and  in  the  best  quarters  of  the  city 
there  are  still  to  be  found  wooden  palaces 
inhabited  by  first-rate  families.  Wooden  houses, 
however,  must  not  be  higher  than  one  story. 
They  are  persecuted,  besides,  by  all  sorts  of 
annoying  regulations.  Thus,  shortly  before  my 
arrival,  the  police  issued  an  order  that  on  the 
roof  of  every  wooden  house  a  ladder  leading  to 
the  chimney  should  be  in  constant  readiness,  and 
that  on  the  edge  of  the  roof  there  should  be  kept  a 
tub  always  full  of  water,  and  a  bucket  beside  it; 
truly,  an  original  idea,  suggested  by  the  tender 
concern  of  the  police  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
which  no  doubt  brought  some  advantage  to  him 
who  conceived  it.  There  were  still  to  be  seen 
the  relics  of  the  many  singular  sorts  of  tubs, 
ladders,  and  buckets,  which  this  regulation  had 
brought  upon  the  roofs.  The  first  winter  had, 
of  course,  rendered  the  whole  apparatus  useless 
by  the  freezing  of  the  water,  and  what  winter 
had  spared  was  dried  by  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  had  dropped  to  pieces. 

Building  is  more  expensive  in 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  empire,  because 
provisions  are  dearer  there  and  wages  higher 
than  anywhere  else,  owing  to  various  causes. 
That  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  Peters- 
burg occupies  is  the  dearest  in  all  Russia. 
There  are  private  houses  which  have  paid  for 
the  ground  they  stand  on  200,000  rubles;  a  sum 
which,  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  would  buy  some 
(German)  square  miles,  with  all  the  thousands 
of  eagles,  bears,  wolves,  cattle,  men,  houses, 
woods,  rivers,  and  lakes  that  are  upon  it.  There 
are  whole  rows  of  buildings,  every  one  of  which 
is  worth  nearly  half  a  million  (rubles);  and 
there  are  parts  of  the  city  in  which  every  win- 
dow towards  the  street  pays  a  yearly  rent  of 
1000  rubles  and  more.  What  greatly  increases 
the  expense  of  building  in  Petersburg  is  the 
difficulty  attending  the  foundation.  The  spongy, 
swampy  soil  of  the  city  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  bury  an  entire  scaffold  beneath 
the  surface  before  it  is  possible  to  set  up  one 
above  it.  All  the  buildings  in  the  city  of  any 
magnitude  rest  upon  piles,  and,  but  for  very 
tall  trees,  which  are  driven  into  the  more  solid 
strata  of  the  islands,  they  would  sink  into  the 
abyss.  The  whole  fortress  and  all  its  walls  are 
in  the  same  predicament,  and  even  the  quays 
along  the  arms  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
pavements,  ami  the  lining  of  the  canals  have 
tin'  like  foundation.  The  sums  spent  in  merely 
obtaining  a  solid  base  for  the  church  of  St. 
Isaac  exceeded  ;i  million,  for  which  in  other 
situations  a  splendid  chinch  might  have  been 
erected.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  perfect  security  to  the  houses. 
Alter  the  inundation  of  1824,  many  walls  gave 
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way  in  consequence  of  the  partial  sinking  of 
the  buildings.  The  English  Palace,  as  it  is 
called,  on  the  road  to  Peterhof,  separated  com- 
pletely from  its  flight  of  steps,  either  because 
this  had  sunk  in  front,  or  the  palace  in  rear. 
At  all  the  handsome  quays  the  blocks  of  granite 
and  balustrades  have  already  given  way,  and 
got  out  of  place;  and  in  spring,  the  pavement 
of  most  streets  is  in  a  state  of  total  dissolution, 
so  that,  when  you  drive  over  it,  in  some  places 
it  quakes  like  a  bog;  in  others  the  stones  roll 
one  over  another,  and  the  most  dangerous  holes 
are  the  consequence. 

The  material  employed  for  wooden  houses  is 
of  course  the  trunks  of  pines,  laid,  after  the 
northern  fashion,  one  upon  another;  for  the 
others,  bricks  and  Finland  granite.  The  walls, 
which  are  built  of  brick,  are  in  general  of  ex- 
traordinary thickness;  and,  while  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  what  lofty  edifices  are  run  up  with 
such  extremely  thin  walls,  we  cannot  but  be 
astonished  that  walls  of  such  prodigious  thick- 
ness should  be  thought  necessary  for  low  build- 
ings. From  five  to  six  feet  is  the  ordinary 
thickness  given  to  walls.  Granite  is  not  so 
well  adapted  as  marble  for  architectural  orna- 
ments and  fine  sculpture.  From  the  vast 
masses  in  which  it  is  found,  it  rather  prompts 
to  grotesque  architectonic  works.  It  is  therefore 
but  rarely  used  for  private  houses  in  Petersburg, 
more  particularly  because  the  Russians  concern 
themselves  little  about  the  solidity  of  the  build- 
ing material.  If  the  edifice  is  but  smart  and 
showy,  and  roomy  and  splendid  within,  the 
solids  of  the  material  is  to  them  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference.  Wood,  therefore,  is  their 
favourite  building  material;  they  employ  bricks 
when  commanded  by  the  police.  Marble  and 
granite  are  utterly  useless  to  these  anti-Romans, 
who  build  for  but  half  a  century. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  granite  has,  how- 
ever, been  already  transported  from  the  swamps 
of  Finland  to  Petersburg,  and  now  decorates 
the  residence  of  the  Czars,  in  the  form  of  obe- 
lisks, pillars  of  churches,  cariatides,  lions,  and 
sphinxes,  before  many  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  and  as  slabs,  quoins,  pedestals  for 
garden  railing,  quays,  and  public  monuments. 
But  it  is  surprising,  and  not  a  little  to  be  lament- 
ed, how  much  the  many  fine  granites  in  the  city 
suffer  from  the  weather.  Frost  in  particular 
is  destructive  to  them.  The  moisture,  which 
either  the  stones  originally  contained,  or  which 
in  some  places  gradually  penetrates  them, 
freezes  in  winter,  and  then  many  stones  burst, 
and  drop  to  pieces  in  spring.  In  this  manner 
most  of  the  monuments  of  the  city  have  suf- 
fered various  injuries,  and  in  a  century  will 
probably  resemble  heaps  of  rubbish.  Even 
the  noble  pillar  of  Alexander  has  in  this  man- 
ner received  an  alarming  crack.  When  it  is 
considered  that  all  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
canals  are  bordered  by  fine  broad  granite  quays, 
for  a  length  of  nearly  twenty  English  miles,  one 
may  thence  form  some  conception  of  the  masses 
of  granite  that  have  already  been  consumed  in 
Petersburg. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  most  of  the  great 
Russian  families  reside  in  the  inner  quarters  of 
the  city,  near  the  imperial  palace.  Merchants 
and  men  of  business,  mechanics  and  artiste, 


have  driven  them  thence  by  their  noise  and 
bustle.  The  most  fashionable  people  live  along 
the  Fontanka,  especially  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity, and  in  the  Liteinaja  (Foundry  Street). 
On  the  banks  of  that  stream  are  found  the 
palaces  of  the  Kotschubeys,  Scheremetiews, 
Brannitzkys,  Narischkins,  and  as  many  more 
potent  imperial  chancellors,  ministers,  gran- 
dees, and  millionaires,  as  a  century  ago  there 
were  Ingrian  fisher  huts  on  this  spot.  It  is  a 
quiet,  large,  and  superb  street,  and  the  Orloffs, 
Dolgorukis,  Stroganoffs,  and  others,  who  built 
here,  chose  it  very  judiciously  for  their  quar- 
ters. 

In  Vienna,  the  most  magnificent  palaces 
crowd  one  another,  pediment  to  pediment,  and, 
in  passing  round  their  socles,  the  spectator 
scarcely  perceives  any  of  their  beauty,  In 
Petersburg — and  still  more  in  Moscow — the 
avenues  to  houses  from  all  sides  are  wide  and 
commodious.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the  great 
have  their  forecourts  for  the  admission  of  car- 
riages. Their  interior  too  is  far  more  spacious 
than  in  any  of  our  cities,  and  while  a  person 
among  us  is  content  with  two  or  three  apart- 
ments, another,  of  the  same  condition,  keeps  in 
Petersburg  a  suite  of  at  least  half  a  dozen. 
The  halls  are  large,  and  double  staircases  lead 
to  both  sides  of  the  first  floor.  The  dancing, 
dining,  and  drawing  rooms  are  lofty  and  spa- 
cious. In  many  palaces  there  are  particular 
rooms  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  conserva- 
tories. The  largest  of  these  conservatories, 
which  are  more  common  in  Petersburg  than  in 
any  other  city,  are  of  course  in  the  imperial 
palace;  but,  on  occasion  of  grand  balls,  tempo- 
rary conservatories,  with  trees,  beds  of  flowers, 
fountains,  and  so  forth,  are  arranged,  and  the 
dancers  rest  themselves  among  fragrant  shrubs 
as  in  the  bowers  of  paradise. 

It  is  incredible  with  what  rapidity  buildings 
are  run  up  in  Petersburg.  This  is  owing  partly 
to  the  shortness  of  the  season  suitable  for  build- 
ing, partly  to  the  impatience  of  the  Russians  to 
see  an  undertaking  completed.  Hence  a  great 
number  of  houses  exhibit  symptoms  of  prema- 
ture decay.  The  Winter  Palace,  lately  rebuilt, 
is  a  most  striking  example  of  this  kind.  In  the 
space  of  a  year,  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty 
million  rubles  was  expended  upon  it.  The 
work  was  continued  during  the  winter,  the 
whole  building  being  constantly  warmed  to 
keep  the  materials  fluid,  and  to  make  the  walls 
dry  quickly.  With  most  of  the  private  man- 
sions of  the  great,  much  th&  same  course  is 
pursued.  Every  thing  is  got  up  with  as  much 
despatch  as  theatrical  decorations.  The  crush- 
ing and  mastication  of  Petersburg  will  be  a 
mere  trifle  for  the  tooth  of  Time ;  and  he  will 
soon  have  consumed  these  frail  brick  columns, 
which  are  decaying  of  themselves,  though  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  may  stand  him  a  tug  for 
some  thousands  of  years  longer.  The  Rus- 
sians seem  to  build  only  to  make  ruins ;  and  it 
is  a  most  unpleasing  sight  to  see  so  many  quite 
new  buildings  affected  with  the  infirmities  of 
age.  They  afford  a  correct  emblem  of  the  pre- 
cocious culture  of  Russia.  Indeed  this  remark 
is  almost  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
our  more  modern  architecture. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  decorations  of 
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the  houses  of  Petersburg  arises  from  the  luxury 
displayed  in  the  plate-glass  windows.  Finding 
the  frames  a  great  hindrance  to  the  view,  the 
people  of  Petersburg  fill  the  whole  aperture  of 
the  window  with  a  single  pane  of  plate-glass. 
In  most  saloons  there  is  only  one  window 
glazed  in  this  expensive  manner ;  hut  in  many 
houses  the  windows  from  top  to  bottom  are 
provided  with  these  costly  panes. 

In  Petersburg,  great  sensitiveness  is  shown 
in  regard  to  every  thing  that  is  architectoni- 
cally unsightly  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  and 
hence  judicious  decorations  are  sure  to  be  en- 
couraged. Wherever  there  is  a  yard,  a  work- 
shop, or  a  mean  dwelling,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  mask  from  the  public,  they  clap  before  it  a 
Grecian  temple,  which,  on  close  examination, 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  plain  front 
of  wood,  rudely  painted.  Proprietors  of  houses, 
in  order  to  give  an  air  of  more  importance  to  a 
house  of  one  floor,  raise  the  front  wall  the 
whole  height  of  a  second.  On  a  nearer  view, 
you  discover  that  there  are  sham  windows  in 
it,  and  nothing  behind  but  iron  bars  to  attach 
the  wall  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  may  be 
that  here  and  there  the  police  has  prescribed 
two-floor  houses,  and  the  occupants  have 
feigned  compliance  with  the  injunction  by 
adding  a  sham  story.  But  such-like  pompous 
decorations  and  false  stories  are  very  common 
throughout  all  Russia,  and  even  in  Poland. 
They  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  which  are  all  ready  to  promise  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  perform. 

The  very  scaffolds  which  are  raised  in  the 
streets  for  building  or  repairing  a  house  must 
be  completely  concealed  from  view  by  boards, 
which  must  be  painted  outside,  and  exhibit  re- 
presentations of  doors  and  windows.  From  the 
profusion  of  columns  and  airy  porticoes  with 
which  the  houses  of  Petersburg  are  lavishly 
decorated,  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  Italy  or 
Greece.  But  in  vain  would  you  look  for  Peri- 
patetics walking,  or  Epicureans  sunning  them- 
selves, in  these  vestibules;  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year,  snows  descend  and  tempests 
howl  around  these  imitations  of  southern  mo- 
dels. Balconies,  which  are  here  regularly  at- 
tached to  all  houses,  are  equally  useless.  The 
flowers,  the  fair  ladies,  the  musicians,  are 
wanting:  and  nearly  the  whole  year  through 
they  are  deserted  and  empty. 

With  the  fondness  of  the  Russians  for  change, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal 
of  building  and  altering  in  Petersburg.  Scarcely 
ever  is  a  house  finished  before  there  is  some 
improvement  or  alteration  to  be  made.  A  sin- 
gle entertainment,  a  ball,  often  brings  along 
with  it  no  inconsiderable  alterations  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  house.  If  the  suite  of  rooms  is 
thought  to  be  too  small,  a  wall  is  broken 
through,  the  next  apartment  is  added,  and  doors 
are  put  up  for  the  evening.  Pillars  and  balus- 
trade are  erected  for  decoration  and  for  the 
musicians;  conservatories,  buffets,  are  ar- 
ranged; rooms  are  temporarily  hung  with 
tapestry;  carpets  are  laid  down;  and,  to  gain 
more  space,  an  additional  room  of  wood  is 
built  over  the  balcony  and  ittached  to  the  ball- 
room, as  a  handsomely  furnished  cabinet,  or  a 
station  for  the  musicians.    It  is  a  fact  that  not 


a  house  belonging  to  a  Russian  remains  in  the 
same  state  for  fourteen  days  together;  neither 
will  ennui,  restlessness  of  disposition,  and  ca- 
price, suffer  persons  of  distinction  to  sleep  in 
the  same  chamber  for  fourteen  successive 
nights.  Nomadic  habits  are  so  deeply  en- 
grafted in  the  nature  of  Russians,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  they  not  only  wander  from 
one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  but 
during  the  same  period  migrate  at  least  from 
floor  to  floor  in  their  houses.  The  police  also 
interferes  most  inconsistently  with  architectural 
details.  Sometimes  it  forbids  windows  of  this 
or  that  form,  at  others  it  enjoins  them :  all 
doors  must  be  made  of  oak ;  sometimes  it  al- 
lows the  erection  of  projecting  buildings ;  at 
others  it  suddenly  orders  them  all  to  be  taken 
down. 

The  street  pavement  in  Petersburg,  as  the 
reader  may  infer  from  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  is 
extremely  expensive,  owing  to  the  incessant 
repairs  that  it  requires.  It  is  uncommonly  dirh- 
cult  to  give  it  a  solid  foundation,  which  is 
scarely  to  be  obtained  by  providing  for  it  a 
very  deep  bed  of  builders'  rubbish  and  sand. 
Besides,  the  methods  of  paving  employed  in 
Petersburg,  though  genuine  Russian,  are  in- 
credibly vicious.  Between  the  granite  stones 
of  the  pavement  they  are  accustomed  to  drive 
down  bricklayers'  rubbish.  Of  course  this 
seems  at  first  to  bind  the  stones  together,  and 
when  the  whole  is  nicely  covered  with  sand,  it 
can  be  shown  to  the  minister  of  police  as  the 
finest  pavement.  In  a  short  time,  the  soft 
brick  of  course  begins  to  be  ground  to  powder 
between  the  hard  granite  stones,  which  are 
loosened  and  separate. 

Wood-paving  has  been  introduced  into  this 
capital :  there  are  narrow  stripes  of  it  running 
through  the  great  Newsky  Perspective  and 
some  other  streets.  But,  as  wood  lasts  only 
for  a  short  period,  owing  to  the  incessant  pas- 
sage of  carriages  and  the  dampness  of  the 
ground,  this  kind  of  paving  is  very  expensive, 
and  will  in  time  be  entirely  relinquished.  It 
requires  also  frequent  repairs,  since  single 
blocks  are  liable  to  be  pressed  down  into  the 
swampy  soil,  and  hence  arise  holes.  In  the 
construction  of  recent  wood-pavements,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  this  sinking,  timbers  charred  and 
tarred,  and  large  blocks,  have  been  laid  down 
for  a  foundation.  For  the  rest,  less  attention  is 
paid  to  the  street-pavement,  because  for  half 
the  year  it  is  absolutely  indifferent  what  pave- 
ment man  has  provided,  since  Nature  furnishes 
one  of  ice  and  snow,  which  surpasses  in  ex- 
cellence all  the  inventions  of  art,  and  on  which 
carriages  glide  as  agreeably  and  noiselessly  as 
the  gondolas  in  the  canals  of  Venice. 

It  is  true  that  at  times  circumstances  render 
these  snow-tracks  less  agreeable  than  might  be 
expected.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  their  dif- 
ferent states  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  weather.  In  autumn, 
when  great  quantities  of  snow  fall,  it  lies  at  first 
in  loose,  high  heaps.  The  thousand  horses  of 
the  iswoschtschiks  plunge  boldly  into  the  soft 
masses,  dish  them  right  and  left,  and  trample 
them  down,  till  the"  firmest  and  smoothest  track 
is  gradually  formed.     A  short  mild  thaw  serves 
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more  than  any  thing  to  consolidate  this  track. 
When  the  frost  lasts  long,  the  surface  of  the  ice 
is  ground  and  pounded  hy  the  innumerable 
horses,  carriages,  and  sledges  that  are  continu- 
ally passing  over  it,  into  a  very  fine  deep  dust, 
which  is  particularly  troublesome  to  pedestrians. 
But  this  is  the  case  only  in  the  principal  streets, 
the  Newsky  Perspective,  Garden  Street,  &c.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  city,  the  mass  continues 
compact.  Here  then,  especially  where  the  wa- 
ter-sledges, or  the  jamtschiks,  and  carriers  of 
goods  are  passing  to  and  fro  in  long  regular 
trains,  is  seen  another  phenomenon,  which,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  winter,  spoils  the  track  in 
a  different  way.  Across  the  street  are  gradually 
formed  a  great  number  of  deep  furrows,  which 
are  as  regular  as  the  furrows  in  a  ploughed  field. 
These  are  caused  by  the  habit  which  the  Rus- 
sian horses  have  of  treacling  invariably,  like 
geese,  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors.  In 
spring,  when  it  thaws,  little  channels  are  cut  in 
the  ice  for  the  water  to  run  ofT.  As  for  detach- 
ing and  removing  the  frozen  matter,  that  of 
course  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  because  the  masses 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  broad  street  are 
too  considerable.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  a  deplorable  state  the  streets  must  be  in. 
They  are  covered  with  large  and  deep  ponds  of 
mud,  especially  in  the  middle,  where  the  ken- 
nels are  invariably  placed  in  Petersburg.  Here 
and  there  the  horses  are  obliged  to  swim,  and 
you  have  reason  to  thank  God,  if  you  alight  at 
your  own  door  alive  and  with  whole  limbs. 
Sometimes  a  sudden  frost  takes  place :  the 
streets  then  beeome  so  slippery  that  many  a 
poor  overdriven  horse  breaks  a  leg.  As  the 
iswoschtschiks  use  sledges  as  long  as  a  patch 
of  snow  is  to  be  found  in  the  streets,  it  is  some- 
times the  case  that  you  may  see  a  four-wheeled 
carriage  rolling  along  in  the  dust  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  street,  while  on  the  shady  side  sledges 
are  still  striving  to  get  forward  by  means  of  the 
snow.  As  Petersburg  has  the  same  mode  of 
building  in  common  with  all  Russian  towns,  so 
it  shares  with  them  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  it,  among  the  rest,  in  summer,  an  intole- 
rable dust,  which  all  the  winds  raise  in  the  wide 
streets  and  in  the  spacious  unpaved  places,  and 
carry  to  the  distance  of  wersts. 

If  narrow  streets  and  the  want  of  open  places 
render  our  towns  in  some  respects  unhealthy 
and  unpleasant,  the  Russian,  and  Petersburg  in 
particular,  suffer  from  the  contrary  defects. 
The  extravagant  spaciousness  of  their  way  of 
building  prevents  them  from  adopting  many 
advantageous  arrangements  of  our  cities,  or  ob- 
structs a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the 
-internal  organization  of  the  place,  which  greater 
compactness  would  render  more  easily  attaina- 
ble. To  these  belongs  the  lighting  of  the  city  at 
night.  If  in  many  parts  of  London  the  gloom 
of  night  sometimes  prevails  in  the  daytime,  it 
is  changed  in  the  evening  into  day  by  the  bril- 
liant light  of  the  gas-lamps;  but  it  is  just  the 
reverse  in  Petersburg,  where  very  often  no  shade 
whatever  is  to  be  found  in  the  day,  while  at  n  ight 
all  the  palaces  are  buried  in  the  deepest  gloom 
of  Erebus.  This  applies  to  the  winter;  for  in 
summer,  as  it  is  well  known,  nowhere  are  the 
nights  lighter  and  more  delicious  than  in  Peters- 
burg.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  this 


six  months  uninterrupted  sun-light  that  more  en- 
ergetic measures  have  not  yet  been  pursued  for 
artificial  illumination.  Petersburg  has  no  other 
than  small  insignificant  oil-lamps,  which  shed  a 
glimmer  too  feeble  to  reach  the  middle  of  the 
streets.  In  many  of  the  endless  streets,  however, 
the  double  row  of  lamps  produces  at  night  a  very 
pleasing  effect;  but  they  are  more  ornamental 
than  serviceable.  The  Newsky  Perspective  is 
the  best  lighted  part  of  the  city,  because  all  the 
shopkeepers  there  hang  out  bright-burning 
lamps.  But  there  are  many  districts  which  have 
not  so  much  as  the  dull  oil-lamps,  but  are  con- 
signed to  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and  the  poor 
wanderer  may  thank  God  if  a  tea-party  in  a  pri- 
vate house  occasionally  throws  sufficient  light 
from  the  window  to  enable  him  to  find  his  way. 

If  it  is  hazardous  to  run  across  the  street  in 
the  daytime,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  danger- 
ous at  night.  As,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  the 
streets  are  full  of  life,  the  movement  in  them  then 
presents  a  peculiar  and  entertaining  spectacle. 
The  sledges  are  incessantly  shooting  forth  from 
the  darkness  and  disappearing  in  a  moment. 
Nothing  but  the  uninterrupted  cry  of  the  drivers, 
Pculjif  padji!  heregissa.'  serves  for  a  mutual 
warning.  The  dexterity  of  these  drivers  is  truly 
admirable;  for  an  accident  very  rarely  occurs. 
One  cannot  help  admiring  also  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  Russians  to  murder  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence; for,  in  spite  of  the  most  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, it  is  seldom,  comparatively,  that  any  thing 
very  heinous  takes  place  in  the  streets  of  Peters- 
burg. All  sorts  of  roguish  tricks,  it  is  true,  are 
related  of  the  iswoschtschiks,  the  butschniks, 
and  the  platniks;  but  the  darkness  of  itself  is  so 
awful  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  excite  terror, 
and  to  make  one  conclude  that  in  such  a  capital 
as  Petersburg  every  thing  must  go  to  rack  and 
ruin.  I  verily  believe  that  if  a  city  with  500,000 
Italians  or  Spaniards,  or  even  Paris,  or  London, 
were  enveloped  for  only  eight  nights  in  a  Pe- 
tersburg darkness,  on  the  ninth  morning  there 
would  be  found  so  many  houses  broken  open, 
so  many  plundered  and  murdered  people,  that 
it  would  look  as  though  the  foul  fiend  himself 
had  been  playing  his  pranks  there. 

Three  attempts  have  already  been  made  to 
supply  the  city  with  gas  illumination.  The 
first  was  during  the  reign  of  Alexander:  a  fire 
destroyed  all  the  buildings  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  second  attempt  was  made  under 
Nicholas;  but  the  lofty  and  misshapen  edifice 
for  the  gasometer  was  placed  so  injudiciously 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Winter  Palace,  that 
in  1838,  at  the  time  when  it  was  rebuilding,  the 
emperor  bought  the  premises  from  the  Gas 
Company  for  200,000  rubles,  and  had  them 
pulled  down,  but  directed  the  establishment  to 
be  removed  immediately  to  a  more  convenient 
place.  This  was  done,  and  when,  in  1839,  the 
concern  was  about  to  commence  operations, 
and  Petersburg  anticipated  its  first  light  winter, 
the  illumination  was  opened  by  a  prodigious 
explosion,  which  burst  the  gasometer,  and  left 
the  society  aground  again,  after  losing  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  many  lives. 

Triiles  frequently  betray  to  the  attentive 
observer  a  state  of  society  that  is  totally  stranse 
to  him.  This  remark  ma}-  be  applied  to  the 
posting-bills   stuck  upon  the  walls  in  London 
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and  Paris,  nay  even  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  seen  of  that  kind  in 
Petersburg.  Here,  I  presume,  such  advertise- 
ments are  deemed  indecorous,  and  as  it  seems 
the  authorities  wish  not  only  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  dangerous  ideas,  but  are  also 
determined  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  the 
letlers,  with  which  perfectly  innocent  ones — 
such  as  the  information  that  a  tailleur  de  Purls, 
or  a  marchande  de  modes,  lives  here — are  ex- 
pressed. At  least,  it  is  remarkable  how  small 
are  all  the  letters  of  the  inscription  on  houses 
containing  some  public  institution,  so  that  when 
it  is  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  pediment,  it  is 
very  often  not  to  be  read  distinctly  but  from  a 
second-floor  window.  In  Paris,  if  one  gets 
letters  a  foot  long  for  his  annonce,  another  will 
have  them  not  less  than  a  yard  for  his,  and  he 
will  mount  it  upon  the  roof,  where  it  may  be 
read,  and  without  a  glass,  over  the  whole  de- 
partment of  the  Seine. 

The  Perspective,  the  Foreigners'  Street, 
seems  to  enjoy  an  exemption  from  censorship, 
and  may  print  and  post  upon  its  houses  whatever 
it  pleases.  When  the  prodigious  mass  of  ad- 
vertisements in  the  periodical  publications  of 
other  cities  is  considered,  those  of  Petersburg, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  appear  quite 
insignificant.  Petersburg  has  no  readers  who 
care  for  such  announcements.  Recommenda- 
tions are  given  privately  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Petersburg  has  a  nume- 
rous public,  which  pays  no  regard  to  such 
things  because  it  does  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  letters.  This  may  account  for  the 
frequent  paintings  before  shops  and  houses, 
conveying  the  intended  information  in  the 
shortest  and  simplest  manner.  The  optician 
of  Petersburg  has  all  the  glasses  and  instru- 
ments made  by  him  painted  on  his  shop  window; 
the  butcher  has  at  his  door  a  picture,  often 
executed  by  no  inexpert  painter,  representing 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  and  himself 
presenting  a  large  piece  of  meat  to  a  lady  who 
is  passing.  The  streets,  which  otherwise  are 
rather  monotonous,  are  thereby  rendered  in  a 
high  degree  entertaining.  You  see  bakers' 
shops,  where,  outside  the  door,  above,  between, 
and  below  the  windows,  are  painted  representa- 
tions of  all  the  different  forms  of  bread  cus- 
tomary in  Petersburg.  The  lamp-maker,  instead 
of  entering  into  a  long  description  of  the  lamps 
which  he  manufactures,  and  of  their  different 
sizes  and  dimensions,  submits  them  all  in  one 
view  to  the  choice  of  the  passenger  on  one 
large  board.  Nay,  the  piano-forte  maker,  the 
confectioner,  and  others  who  have  no  occasion 
to  address  themselves  to  the  common  man, 
have  adopted  this  custom;  and  you  frequently 
see  boards,  with  pictures  of  violins,  flutes, 
pianos,  tarts,  confectionary,  sausages,  pasties, 
hams,  and  wearing-apparel,  hung  out  from  the 
first  and  second  story. 

A  Petersburg  barber — indeed  every  barber  in 
Russia — makes  known  his  profession  by  the 
following  picture.  A  lady  leans  back  fainting 
in  a  chair.  Before  her  with  a  lancet  stands  a 
surgeon  who  is  bleeding  her;  and  from  her 
white  arm  spirts  a  stream  of  blood,  which  a 
boy  is  catching  in  a  basin.  A  man  is  sitting 
near  and  getting  shaved;  and  the  whole  picture 


is  surrounded  by  an  arabesque  of  tooth-drawing 
instruments,  cupping-glasses,  and  leeches.  The 
pictorial  advertisement  of  the  midwife  is  this, 
— a  bed  provided  with  curtains  we  may  easily 
infer  to  be  destined  for  the  lying-in  woman; 
and  in  the  foreground  is  a  cradle  containing 
the  new-born  squaller,  about  whom  the  midwife 
herself  is  seen  busily  engaged.  These  paintings 
in  general  are  pretty;  and  on  those  of  the  French 
marchande  de  modes,  all  the  caps  and  fine  laces 
are  often  beautifully  executed.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  a  single  figure  would  be  sufficient  to 
denote  all  the  articles  in  which  a  tradesman 
deals;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Not  only  must 
every  sort  of  braces  and  of  stockings  that  a  man 
has  for  sale  be  represented  on  his  board,  but  like- 
wise a  complete  dress  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  coffee-house  keeper  exhibits  a  whole  com- 
pany sipping  coffee  and  smoking  cigars  at  their 
ease;  and  the  goldsmith  displays  not  only  rings 
and  stars,  but  whole-length  generals  and  mi- 
nisters, whose  breasts  and  ten  fingers  glisten 
with  diamonds,  gold  crosses  of  orders,  and 
pearls.  Many  handicraftsmen,  whose  produc- 
tions can  scarcely  be  represented,  for  instance 
the  cloth-dresser,  give  at  least,  in  the  minutest 
detail,  the  whole  of  the  implements  which  they 
use.  The  Russians  are  proud  of  these  signs, 
and  much  might  be  said  concerning  them  with 
reference  to  their  character.  You  ma3r  fre- 
quently see  at  old  ruinous  kabaks,  where  beer 
and  spirits  are  sold,  large  gilt  signs  with  pomp- 
ous paintings. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    XEWA. 


Arms  of  the  ftivpr—  Archipelago  ofTslands — A  Present  fur 
an  Emperor  Ice  of  ihe  Newa—  Wagers  concerning  it — 
Consumption  of  Ice—  Bridges— Inundations  —  Probability 
of  the  Destruction  of  Petersburg  by  Water— Fish  Ta- 
verns on  the  Newa — Summer  night  Water  Excursions. 

The  Newa  is  the  channel  for  the  discharge 
of  the  superfluous  water  of  the  Lake  of  Ladoga, 
which,  after  depositing  the  last  particle  of  earth 
from  the  hills  in  that  vast  basin  of  100  (German) 
square  miles,  arrives  pure  and  clear  as  crystal 
at  Petersburg.  It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  most 
resembling  the  water  of  the  Rhine,  where  that 
river  issues  from  the  ice  grottoes  of  the  glaciers 
of  the  Alps.  Its  course  is  not  many  miles  in 
length.  About  a  (German)  mile  from  its  mouth, 
it  divides  into  four  arms — the  great  and  little 
Newa,  and  the  great  and  little  Newka.  These 
principal  arms  are  subdivided  again  into  a' 
greal  number  of  branches  and  canals,  and  thus 
form,  as  they  flow  into  the  sea,  an  archipelago 
of  islands,  on  which  the  beautiful  panorama  of 
Petersburg  unfolds  itself. 

In  so  many  respects  as  a  river  can  benefit  a 
city,  the  Newa  benefits  the  capital  seated  on  its 
hanlcs.  It  brings  from  the  interior  of  the  country 
the  surplus  of  the  provinces,  and  carries  to 
them  provisions,  fodder,  and  clothing.  It  re- 
ceives at  its  mouth  the  productions  of  foreign 
industry,  and  conveys  them  to  the  palaces.  It 
supplies  the  cup  of  the  Petersburgers,  who 
have'   but  this  one  fountain  and   not   a   clear 
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spring  besides  it,  with  a  refreshing  beverage. 
It  cooks  their  food,  and  makes  their  favourite 
coffee  and  tea.  It  feeds  fish  for  the  tables  of 
their  guests.  Nay,  it  performs  for  them  the 
labour  of  the  meanest  slave ;  it  washes  their 
clothes,  and,  pouring  in  many  canals  through 
the  streets,  it  cleanses  their  sewers.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Newa  water  should 
be  the  daily  topic  of  conversation  of  the  Peters- 
burgers,  and  that  it  should  be  as  fertile  a  theme 
with  them  as  the  Nile  water  with  the  Egyptians; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  is  often  not 
merely  their  delight  but  also  their  bane  and 
sorrow,  destroying  their  gardens,  damaging 
their  houses,  nay,  endangering  their  lives,  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Nawa  alone. 

The  severe  winter  of  the  north  unfortunately 
binds  the  nymph  of  the  Newa  for  nearly  half 
the  year  in  icy  chains,  so  that  it  is  for  six 
months  only  that  she  can  dispense  all  her  boun- 
ties in  full  measure.  In  general,  not  before  the 
beginning  of  April,  very  rarely  at  the  end  of 
March,  are  the  waters  warm  and  powerful 
enough  to  burst  the  barrier  which  confines  them. 
This  moment  is  awaited  with  anxiety;  and  no 
sooner  have  the  dirty  flakes  of  ice  so  far  cleared 
away  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  a  boat  to 
cross,  than  the  thunder  of  the  guns  of  the  for- 
tress proclaim  the  wished-for  moment  to  the  in- 
habitants. At  the  same  time,  whether  it  be  day 
or  night,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  wearing 
the  insignia  of  his  rank  and  accompanied  by 
his  officers,  goes  on  board  a  splendidly  deco- 
rated boat,  to  cross  over  to  the  emperor's  palace 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  takes  up  some  of  the 
clear  Newa  water  in  a  large  handsome  crystal 
goblet,  to  present  it  in  the  name  of  Spring  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  first  and  fairest  gift  of  the  river. 
He  informs  his  master  that  the  power  of  Win- 
ter is  broken,  that  the  waters  are  once  more  free, 
and  that  a  prosperous  voyage  may  be  hoped  for; 
he  points  out  the  boat  that  has  brought  him 
safely  over,  the  first  that  has  ventured  to  cross, 
and  hands  to  him  the  goblet  which  the  sove- 
reign drains  to  the  health  of  his  capital.  No- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter so  liberally  paid  for.  According  to  custom, 
the  emperor  returns  it  to  the  commandant  filled 
with  gold.  Formerly  it  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  ducats;  but  the  goblet  kept  increasing  in 
size,  so  that  the  emperors  had  more  and  more 
water  to  drink,  and  more  and  more  gold  to  pay: 
the  sum  was  therefore  fixed  at  200  ducats,  which 
are  given  to  the  commandant — an  imperial  re- 
compense truly  for  a  draught  of  water! 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  ice  of  the 
Newa,  when  several  warm  days  have  operated 
on  its  surface,  becomes  peculiarly  fragile.  It 
separates  namely  into  a  multitude  of  small 
cylinders,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  as  long 
as  the  ice  is  thick.  These  cylinders,  of  which 
the  coat  of  ice  is  composed,  at  last  adhere  to- 
gether so  slightly  that  one  dare  not  venture  any 
more  upon  it.  Wherever  it  is  not  covered  by 
a  crust  of  snow,  your  weight  breaks  down  some 
of  those  cylinders,  and  your  feet  sink  through 
ice  a  yard  thick.  For  some  weeks  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  it  is  therefore  forbidden 
to  drive  upon  it  Here  and  there  large  holes 
form  in  the  cover,  and  a  turbid  snow  water  col- 


lects on  the  surface  of  the  ice  itself.  That  co- 
vering, which,  when  animated  with  sledges  and 
pedestrians,  once  afforded  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, is  now  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  one 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  useless  dirty  crust  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Though  there  is  often  the  finest  weather  for 
weeks,  still  the  Newa  is  absolutely  motionless. 
In  general,  the  sun  is  not  so  efficient  for  loosen- 
ing and  destroying  the  ice  as  rain  and  wind. 
A  single  soaking  shower  of  rain,  with  which 
the  people  of  Petersburg  are  always  highly 
pleased  about  this  time,  does  more  than  three 
days'  sunshine.  In  general,  the  crust  of  ice 
lies  without  stirring  till  there  are  two  or  three 
rainy  and  windy  days.  The  infallible  sign  of 
the  speedy  breaking  up  is  the  disappearance  of 
standing  water  on  the  ice;  and  when  it  is  even 
so  deep  that  here  and  there  the  horses  are  nearly 
obliged  to  swim,  every  body  continues  to  ven- 
ture across.  But  when  it  has  disappeared,  this 
is  a  sign  that  the  ice  has  everywhere  loosened 
itself  from  the  shores,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
come so  porous  as  to  allow  the  water  at  top  to 
percolate  through  it. 

The  Newa  generally  breaks  up  between  the 
6th  and  the  14th  of  April,  old  style.  In  100 
years  this  has  most  frequently  happened  on  the 
6th  of  April,  namely  10  times,  so  that  1  to  10 
may  always  be  betted  upon  it.  The  latest 
breaking  up  happened  on  the  30th  of  April, 
(the  12th  of  May,  new  style)  once  in  100  years; 
the  earliest  on  the  6th  of  March,  likewise  but 
once  in  100  years.  The  ice  is  generally  fixed 
in  the  Newa  about  the  middle  of  November, 
most  frequently  on  the  20th  of  that  month, 
namely,  nine  times  in  a  century.  In  1826  it 
was  not  frozen  till  the  14th  of  December,  and  in 
1805  so  early  as  the  16th  of  November. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Newa  is  a  remarkable 
moment.  All  are  impatient  for  it,  as  all  are  in- 
terested in  it.  The  merchants  await  it  with 
anxiety,  as  the  success  of  many  a  speculation 
depends  on  its  earlier  or  later  occurrence;  the 
labourers  or  carpenters,  because  it  enables  them 
to  earn  something  at  bridge-building;  the  ladies 
of  distinction,  because,  when  the  Newa  and  the 
gulf  of  Cronstadt  are  cleared  from  ice,  the 
Lubeck  steamer,  with  nouvcautes  and  new  fash- 
ions from  Paris,  is  not  long  before  it  arrives; 
booksellers  and  literary  men,  because  the  intel- 
lectual intercourse  with  Europe  is  renewed, 
and  they  then  learn  what  works  the  winter 
quarter  has  produced;  native  invalids  and  for- 
eigners suffering  from  home-sickness,  because 
the  routes  to  the  baths  and  to  Europe  are  re- 
opened. At  this  period,  only  one  subject  is 
talked  of  at  Petersburg,  whether  the  Newa  will 
break  up  on  Easter  Sunday  or  Monday,  and 
very  large  sums  are  betted  on  both  contingen- 
cies. In  1836  there  was  at  Petersburg  a  man 
who  betted  upon  every  day  from  the  1st  to  the 
17th  of  April,  and  one  of  these  bets  amounted 
to  8000  rubles.  As  the  ice  continued  till  rather 
late,  his  cashier  had  enough  to  do  to  provide  for 
all  the  lost  bets. 

The  clearing  of  the  river,  which  has  been 
buried  all  the  winter  beneath  the  ice,  affords  an 
extremely  fine  sight,  when  it  takes  place  in 
clear,  serene  weather.  Attracted  by  the  report 
of  the  guns,  pedestrians  throng  to  the  beautiful 
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quays  of  the  Newa  to  see  the  gilded  barge  of 
the  commandant  arrive,  and  no  sooner  has  it 
landed  safely  at  the  quay  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
than  the  river  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  boats 
to-  renew  the  interrupted  communication  with 
the  different  islands. 

This  first  transformation,  effected  as  if  by 
magic,  is  however  not  permanent.  In  general, 
it  is  only  the  ice  in  that  part  of  the  Newa  near- 
est to  Petersburg  which  thus  clears  away  at 
once:  the  ice  above  breaks  up  later,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  interrupts  the  free  communication, 
and  perhaps,  weeks  afterwards,  large  bodies  of 
stragglers  keep  descending  from  the  Lake  of 
Ladoga.  The  area  of  this  lake  is  above  100 
(German)  square  miles;  and  if  the  whole  of  its 
icy  covering  had  to  pass  down  the  Newa,  which 
is  about  a  werst  in  breadth  and  not  very  rapid, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  calculate  that  it  would  take 
not  less  than  two  months.  The  greatest  part, 
therefore,  must  melt  in  the  lake  itself;  but  quan- 
tities of  that  which  does  pass  off  in  the  form  of 
ice  sometimes  choke  up  the  mouth  of  the  lake 
and  move  on  at  different  times.  As,  however, 
the  Petersburg  watermen  are  familiar  with  the 
ice,  they  pursue  their  occupation  in  spite  of  it; 
and  it  is  then  interesting  to  see  the  sawdust 
which  the  Fin  has  left  on  the  ice  in  the  winter 
scattered  upon  the  broken  flakes  floating  in  the 
heart  of  the  capitol,  or  a  sledge,  or  perchance  a 
dead  horse,  which  has  perished  by  the  way, 
afar  off'  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

As  the  ice  adheres  more  firmly  together 
where  its  surface  has  been  much  travelled 
upon,  very  long  pieces  of  the  winter-roads  of 
the  Ladoga  sometimes  come  floating  down. 
The  mouth  of  the  Newa  lies  hid  m  the  very 
furthest  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which 
here  forms  a  small,  narrow  sack.  In  this  sack, 
which  is  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  the  masses  of 
ice  generally  tarry  much  longer  than  in  the 
Newa  itself;  so  that  long  after  Spring  has  re- 
vivified the  land,  and  his  smiling  face  been  re- 
flected in  the  beautiful  water  of  the  Newa,  those 
travelling  masses  are  still  stationary  in  the  sea. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  harbour 
of  Petersburg  is  not  open  till  after  many  other 
northern  ports  of  the  Baltic,  because  the  ex- 
tensive lake  behind  and  the  little  bays  before  it 
are  alike  annoying.  At  length,  river,  lake,  and 
sea,  being  cleared  from  the  dangerous  visit- 
ants, the  vessels  lying  in  the  Sound,  or  cruizing 
in  the  Baltic,  waiting  for  their  departure,  hasten 
to  the  imperial  city.  The  lirst  sail  that  ap- 
pears (in  the  Newa  is  welcomed  with  extraor- 
dinary rejoicing.  It  may  reckon  upon  the 
highest  premiums  and  extraordinary  profits. 
The  cargo  generally  consists  of  oranges,  arti- 
cles of  fashion,  manufactured  goods,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  for  which  the  vain  capital 
has  a  particular  longing.  For  these  double 
and  treble  the  usual  prices  are  paid.  When  a 
beginning  has  thus  been  made  by  the  firsl  ves- 
sel, the  others  remain  not  long  behind:  Swedes, 
English,  Dutch,  Hanseatics,  and  Americans, 
presently  follow.  In  this  land  of  the  most  sud- 
den transitions,  of  the  most  magical  metamor- 
phoses, all  things  are  ibrupl  and  rapid.  The 
deep  silence  of  death  is  succeeded  by  the  bustle 
of  the  most  active  life.  The  hundred  nations 
of  Europe  sail  up  liom  seaward  in   their  tall-, 


masted  ships,  while  the  tribes  and  commodi- 
ties of  the  interior  are  conveyed  from  river- 
ward  upon  frail  rafts  and  rudely  constructed 
barks.  The  native  productions,  hitherto  shut 
up  in  warehouses,  are  now  released  and  de- 
spatched to  ail  countries.  The  fleet  of  men  of 
war,  long  since  equipped,  runs  out  on  peaceful 
expeditions  and  manoeuvres  in  the  Baltic ;  and 
steamers,  bringing  and  carrying  away  intel- 
ligence, puff  forth  their  black  breath  as  they 
pass  up  and  down  the  beautiful  river,  where 
lately  a  seal  could  scarcely  find  room  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  air.  Every  day,  every  hour,  brings 
something  new  and  wonderful,  and  the  disen- 
chantment of  the  dead  ice-palace  is  complete. 

The  Russians  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  use  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ice  for  domestic 
purposes.  They  are  fond  of  cooling  all  their 
beverages  with  ice ;  indulge  themselves  freely 
in  the  frozen  juices,  which  are  sold  all  the  sum- 
mer in  the  streets  of  all  their  towns ;  and  drink 
not  only  ice-water,  ice-wine,  ice-beer,  but  even 
ice-tea,  throwing  into  a  cup  of  lea  a  lump  of 
ice  instead  of  sugar.  Their  short,  but  amaz- 
ingly hot  summer,  would  render  it  difficult  to 
keep  all  those  kinds  of  provisions  which  are 
liable  to  spoil,  if  their  winter  did  not  afford 
them  the  means  of  preventing  the  decomposi- 
tion accelerated  by  heat.  An  ice-cellar  is 
therefore  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every 
lamily,  and  is  to  be  met  with  not  merely  in 
towns,  but  very  generall)''  among  the  peasants 
in  the  country.  In  Petersburg  the  number  of 
ice-cellars  is  nearly  10,000.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  supply  of  these  cellars  is  no 
unimportant  branch  of  business.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  high  a  calculation,  if  we  assume 
that  each  of  those  10,000  cellars  requires  50 
sledge  loads  for  its  share.  Many  of  the  fish- 
mongers, butchers,  kwas-dealers,  &c,  have 
such  large  cellars  as  to  hold  several  hundred 
loads.  The  breweries,  distilleries,  &c,  con- 
sume enormous  quantities  of  ice.  Accord- 
ingly, 500,000  loads  must  be  annually  obtained 
from  the  Newa,  and  this  amount  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  minimum,  for  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  city  may  fairly  be  reckoned  to  con- 
sume one  sledge-load  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Ice  is  the  commodity  with  which  most  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Long 
trains  of  sledges  laden  with  ice  are  then  seen 
coming  from  the  Newa,  and  thousands  of  men 
are  engaged  on  all  the  arms  of  the  river  in  col- 
lecting the  cooling  production. 

In  breaking  the  ice,  the  process  is  this.  In 
the  first  place,  they  clear  away  the  snow  from 
the  surface,  that  they  may  mark  the  more  ex- 
actly the  pieces  to  be  broken.  They  then  mea- 
sure a  large  parallelogram,  and  mark  it  out 
will'  the  axe  upon  the  ice.  This  parallelogram 
they  divide  by  parallel  longitudinal  lines  into 
long  narrow  stripes,  and  these  stripes  again  by 
cross-lines  into  a  number  of  small  squares  of 
the  size  suitable  for  the  sledges.  After  these 
preliminaries,  they  fall  to  work'  to  separate  the 
entire  parallelogram  from  the  mass  of  Lee  upon 
the  river,  by  cutting  a  deep  trench  round  it 
with  the  axe.  As  the  ice  is  in  general  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  you  at  last  lose  sight  of  the  men 
while  stooping  to  their  work  in  the  trench. 
They  take  care  to  leave  beneath  them  a  sum- 
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cient  thickness  of  ice  to  support  their  weight, 
and  this  is  afterwards  broken  down  from  above. 
When  the  parallelogram  is  thus  detached,  it  is 
easy  to  split  it  into  the  stripes  as  marked.  A 
row  of  labourers  place  themselves  on  each 
stripe,  and,  keeping  time,  all  at  once  strike 
their  heavy  iron  crows  into  their  respective 
lines.  After  this  has  been  repeated  several 
times,  the  violent  shock  given  by  the  simul- 
taneous descent  of  the  crow-bars  on  the  same 
line  at  length  effects  a  separation.  $.  single 
labourer  upon  each  of  the  floating  stripes  then 
cuts  them  with  less  trouble  into  the  small 
parallelopipedons  required.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  landing  the  floating  blocks,  an  inclined 
plane  is  formed  in  the  thick  ice.  A  couple  of 
holes  are  heAvn  in  the  surface  of  the  block ; 
strong  iron  hooks  are  inserted;  and  with  an 
hurrah,  the  transparent  mass  is  dragged  out  of 
the  water.  The  ice  of  the  Newa  is  emerald 
green,  at  least  so  it  appears  in  winter  when  it 
lies  on  the  white  snow,  and  at  the  same  time 
extremely  compact,  without  bubbles  or  cracks. 
The  blocks  are  placed  in  long  rows  about  the 
quarry,  and  delivered  to  the  sledge-driver,  who, 
placing  two  or  three  of  them  on  his  sledge,  and 
seating  himself  on  this  cold  throne,  posts  off 
singing  to  the  city.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to 
visit  the  numberless  ice-quarries  on  the  Newa, 
and  to  watch  the  Russians  at  this  employment, 
in  which  they  feel  quite  in  their  element. 

In  the  cellars  the  slabs  of  ice  are  piled  re- 
gularly one  upon  another,  and  great  walls  are 
built  with  them  on  either  side.  In  these  walls 
are  then  hewn  benches,  shelves,  niches,  so 
that  meat,  milk,  and  other  things,  may  be  con- 
veniently set  in  these  cool  receptacles.  Such 
is  the  usual  practice  in  well  regulated  cellars. 
The  national  Russian  usage  is  merely  to  throw 
the  blocks  into  the  cellar,  to  break  them  in 
pieces  with  the  axe,  and  to  spread  the  whole 
level  on  the  floor.  One  would  imagine  this 
mode  of  proceeding  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
consistency  and  durability  of  the  ice ;  but  that 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ice,  when  thus  broken  and  rammed  down  close, 
freezes  after  a  while  from  its  own  coldness  into 
one  solid  mass,  on  which  the  articles  to  be  pre- 
served are  placed.  In  these  cellars  the  ice 
does  not  easily  melt ;  indeed  it  loses  more  by 
evaporation  than  by  fusion. 

The  Russians  are  so  accustomed  to  these  ice- 
cellars,  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  house  without  them ;  and  their 
wives  are  in  the  greatest  distress  when  they 
perceive  that  they  have  not  laid  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  this  necessary  during  the  winter,  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  run  short.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  consumption  of  ice  in  Petersburg, 
the  packing  in  the  cellars  included,  costs  the  in- 
habitants from  two  to  three  million  rubles  a  year. 

Only  the  canals  in  Petersburg,  or  rather  the 
small  arms  of  the  Newa,  which  have  been 
widened,  deepened,  lined  with  masonry,  and 
provided  with  sluices — the  Fontanka,  the  Moika, 
the  Catharine  Canal,  the  Ligowka,  &c,  have 
permanent  bridges.  Most  of  these  bridges,  so- 
lidly built  of  stone  by  the  empress  Catharine, 
are  most  unnecessarily  obstructed  by  gates, 
doors,  and  admittances  for  pedestrians,  all 
formed  after  one  model.    There  are  more  than 


thirty  of  them.  They  are  much  too  narrow  for 
the  present  brisk  traffic  of  the  city,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stream  of  equipages  pouring  through 
the  streets  is  continually  impeded  by  them.  A 
policeman  is  therefore  stationed  at  each  bridge 
to  keep  order  and  prevent  accidents;  and  while 
in  Germany  you  must  pay  a  fine  of  two  dollars 
if  you  drive  too  rapidly  over  a  bridge,  here  both 
horses  and  drivers  may  expect  a  thrashing  from 
the  police,  if  they  do  not  scamper  across  as  fast 
as  they  can.  Many  new  bridges  have  of  late 
been  added  ;  these  also  amount  to  about  thirty, 
some  of  which  are  very  elegant  chain-bridges. 
Nevertheless,  the  want  of  bridges  in  this  island 
city  is  still  great,  and  before  long  more  of  them 
must  be  provided. 

The  bridge  communication  across  the  large 
arms  of  the  river  has  not  yet  attained  the  de- 
sired state  of  perfection.  The  two  most  import- 
ant divisions  of  the  city,  Basilius  Island  and 
the  Great  Side,  are  connected,  for  example,  by 
a  single  solid  route,  Isaac's  Bridge,  as  are  the 
Admiralty  districts  and  the  Petersburg  side  by 
that  of  Trozkoi-most.  The  Tutschkoi  Bridge 
connects  Basilius  Island  and  the  Petersburg 
Side;  and  the  Wiborg  Side  communicates  with 
the  Great  and  the  Petersburg  Sides  by  the 
Wossnesensk  and  the  Hospital  Bridge.  These 
five  great  bridges,  as  well  as  four  smaller,  for 
connecting  Apothecaries'  Island,  Stone  Island, 
Jelagin's,  and  Kretowsky's,  are  nothing  but 
causeways  of  wood  laid  on  pontoons.  Too 
much  fear  is  felt  of  the  prodigious  masses 
of  ice  from  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  and  of  the 
immense  expense  and  difficulties  which  would 
attend  the  erection  of  a  solid  bridge  over  so 
deep  and  broad  a  stream,  to  venture  upon  a 
permanent  communication;  though  for  the  last 
thirty  years  the  building  of  such  a  one  has  been 
talked  of,  and  the  plan,  situation,  and  cost,  are 
every  year  anew  considered  and  discussed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  storms  break,  drive 
about,  and  pile  up  the  ice  in  the  bay  of  Cron- 
stadt,  while  the  ice  of  the  Newa,  though  de- 
tached from  the  banks,  is  still  so  strong  that  the 
connection  of  its  parts  continues  unbroken.  It 
is  said  that  in  this  case  the  entire  covering  of 
Newa  ice  follows  en  masse,  and  propels  the  ice 
of  the  bay;  and  probably  no  bridge  would  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  such  a  force.  Even 
then  means  of  counteraction  might  no  doubt 
be  devised;  for  instance  the  division  of  the  icy 
covering  of  the  river,  by  keeping  open  a  narrow 
channel  in  the  middle.  The  looseness  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  whole  of  Petersburg  is 
situated,  in  which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  find  a  solid  footing  for  the  piers,  as  well  as 
the  swampy  turf-like  material  composing  the 
islands,  on  which  a  point  of  support  for  the 
bridges  could  hardly  be  obtained,  are  discou- 
raging difficulties,  but  which  in  time  will  be 
overcome. 

The  nine  above-mentioned  pontoon  bridges 
of  Petersburg  are  all  so  constructed,  that  they 
can  be  speedily  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  a 
few  hours.  They  consist  of  two  or  three  large 
divisions,  and  some  have  an  additional  smaller 
member,  composed  of  two  pontoons  capable  of 
being  detached,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  pass 
at  certain  times.  All  the  summer  they  remain 
unaltered,  lying  at  anchor,  and  moored  to  poles. 
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But  in  autumn,  when  the  ice  begins  to  be  strong 
enough  to  bear,  they  are  taken  to  pieces.  Every 
bridge  has  its  commandant  and  a  conple  of 
hundred  workmen  to  assist  him.  The  portions 
are  separated,  and. are  borne  by  the  stream  to 
the  shore  in  the  harbour.  Meanwhile,  the  only 
communication  with  the  islands  is  by  boats. 
When  the  ice  of  the  Newa  is  fixed,  the  bridges 
are  put  together  again  and  replaced.  For,  as 
the  river  generally  presents  a  very  rough  and 
inconvenient  surface,  all  give  the  preference  to 
the  bridges  even  in  winter,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  cold  season,  when  the  ice 
is  extremely  unsafe.  It  is  true  that,  besides  the 
wooden  bridges,  many  tracks  are  formed  in  all 
directions  over  the  desert  of  ice. 

In  spring,  passengers  avail  themselves  as 
long  as  possible  of  the  bridges,  till  the  guns  of 
the  fortress  proclaim  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
and  they  are  once  more  removed  by  the  com- 
mandants and  their  dexterous  hands.  That  the 
pontoons  may  move  easily  and  without  danger, 
the  water  about  them  has  for  several  preceding 
days  been  kept  free  from  ice.  As  soon  as  the 
mass  of  ice  is  gone,  the  bridge  is  erected  again: 
but  the  appearance  of  every  successive  regi- 
ment of  ice-fiakes  causes  it  to  disappear.  The 
anxiety  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  city  for 
a  convenient  and  safe  communication  by  bridge 
is  so  great  that  every  moment  when  the  river 
is  clear  is  immediately  seized;  and  though  the 
expense  of  putting  together  Isaac's  Bridge 
amounts  to  several  hundred  rubles  for  work- 
men's wages  and  so  forth,  yet  it  has  been  known 
to  be  taken  down  and  put  up  twice  and  thrice 
in  a  day;  and  one  spring  it  is  said  to"  have  been 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  times. 

The  expertness  and  boldness  of  the  workmen 
in  these  mancEuvres,  the  activity  of  the  com- 
mandants of  the  bridges,  the  clanger  threatened 
by  the  masses  of  ice,  the  bridges  themselves 
floating  down  the  river,  and  all  the  little  inci- 
dents that  are  occurring,  present  a  highly  inte- 
resting scene.  But  human  frailties  and  infirmi- 
ties will  occasionally  peep  forth.  Thus,  in  the 
spring  of  1836,  Isaac's  Bridge,  the  most  import- 
ant of  all,  was  unexpectedly  stranded.  Some 
said  that  over-night  a  violent  east  wind  had  set 
in  and  driven  the  water  of  the  Newa  to  the  sea 
with  such  rapidity  as  not  to  leave  the  necessary 
depth  of  water.  Others  thought  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the  bridge  was  bribed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  boats  to  manage  the  matter  thus,  that  their 
bargain  might  prove  the  more  profitable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  lay  the  bridge  for  eight 
days  on  the  strand;  the  farmers  of  the  boats  took 
enormous  sums,  and  the  commandant  was  long 
threatened  with  inquiry  and  arrest,  till  all  at 
once  a  peremptory  order  came  from  the  director 
of  the  police  to  send  three  hundred  men  up  to 
their  necks  in  water  with  crow-bars,  timber, 
chains, <Stc.  to  the  pontoons;  and  thus  the  bridge, 
cracking  and  creaking,  bending  and  breaking, 
was  dragged,  with  hurrahs,  out  of  the  swamp, 
and  floated  to  its  old  situation. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  city  of 
Petersburg  finds  its  wretched  wooden  bridges 
no  trilling  expense.  The  incessant  pulling  to 
pieces  and  removal  loosen  the  joints;  the 
green  wood  employed  for   constructing   them 


bears  in  its  bosom  from  the  first  the  germs  of 
rapid  decay;  the  incessant  passage  of  carriages 
wears  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  con- 
stantly covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  splinters; 
and  thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  Isaac's  Bridge 
alone  may  have  cost  more  during  the  short 
period  of  its  existence,  than  the  massive  bridge 
of  Dresden,  for  example,  which  has  been  built 
above  three  centuries. 

Of  course,  the  absence  of  the  bridges  places 
the  different  divisions  of  the  capital  in  no  very 
pleasanf  predicament.  The  city,  at  other  times 
so  intimately  united  into  a  whole,  then  forms  so 
many  separate  towns  as  there  are  islands;  for 
days  together,  relations  hear  nothing  of  their 
kinsfolk  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
the  authorities,  who  cannot  receive  any  com- 
mands from  head-quarters,  are  obliged  to  act 
upon  their  own  responsibility;  commercial 
houses  cannot  communicate  with  one  another; 
teachers  cannot  get  to  the  schools;  the  is- 
woschtschiks  are  confined  to  a  very  limited 
space;  social  parties  in  the  remote  islands  are 
less  brilliant,  and  become  impatient  for  their 
release.  Of  course,  as  well  m  autumn,  when  the 
ice  is  weak  on  account  of  its  youth,  as  in 
spring,  when  it  is  infirm  from  age,  all  sorts  of 
means  are  used  to  strengthen  and  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  No  sooner  does  it  become  fixed, 
than  straw  is  laid  down  for  footpaths  in  various 
directions,  over  the  tottering  field  of  ice;  and 
in  spring  narrow  ways  are  constructed  of 
planks  over  places  where  it  is  rotten,  or  loose 
boards  are  merely  placed  beside  one  another  to 
diminish  the  danger  of  sinking.  It  is  not  till 
the  whole  is  absolutely  unsafe  that  the  employ- 
ment of  these  substitutes  for  bridges  is  forbid- 
den. Police  soldiers  are  then  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  all  the  rivers  to  prevent  the  people 
from  crossing.  Nevertheless,  as  the  errands 
to  be  executed  are  often  very  important,  and 
the  promised  recompense  proportionably  great, 
many  of  the  nimble  Russian  mushiks  are  seen, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  public,  ventur- 
ing to  cross  the  ice  in  spite  of  the  police  and 
the  danger;  and,  provided  with  a  board,  which 
they  throw  for  a  bridge  from  flake  to  flake, 
they  often  contrive  to  escape  the  perils  of  the 
passage  and  the  canes  of  the  gensdarmes  wait- 
ing for  them  on  the  bank.  In  this  way,  never- 
theless, the  arms  of  the  Newa  swallow  annu- 
ally their  destined  number  of  victims ;  and 
probably  in  no  town  whatever  are  so  many 
people  drowned  as  in  Petersburg. 

The  idea  that  this  beautiful,  youthful  city, 
with  all  its  magnificent  creations,  is  doomed  to 
destruction,  is  really  awful.  There  are  towns, 
where  a  gradually  progressive  annihilation 
would  operate  beneficially.  But  in  new  and 
cheerful  Petersburg,  any  destruction,  wrought 
either  by  nature  or  by  man,  is  to  be  deplored: 
and  yet  it  is  threatened  by  such  pernicious  in- 
fluences that  really  not  a  city  perhaps  in  the 
world  stands  on  more  dangerous  ground. 

The  Gulf  of  Finland  stretches  longitudinally 
direct  west  from  Petersburg,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent storms  blow  from  that  quarter.  These,  of 
course,  propel  the  water  of  the  sea  straight  to 
the  city,  if  the  gulf  was  broad  in  its  vicinity, 
it  would  probably  suffer  little  inconvenience 
from    this    circumstance.     Unfortunately,   the 
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gulf  narrows  towards  the  capital,  which  is 
seated  at  its  extreme  point,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  waves  are  driven  and 
pent  up  in  a  small  narrow  sack,  the  bay  of 
Cronstadt.  Besides,  it  is  precisely  here  that 
the  Newa,  running  from  east  to  west,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea,  and  thus  its  waters 
come  into  direct  collision  with  those  of  the  sea 
advancing  from  the  west. 

The  islands  of  the  Bfelta  of  the  Newa,  on 
which  are  seated  the  palaces  of  Petersburg, 
are  extremely  low  and  flat.  At  their  uninha- 
bited ends,  turned  seaward,  they  gradually  de- 
cline to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  below  it; 
and  even  the  farthest  and  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  city,  those  which  are  fullest  of  houses, 
are  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  rise  of  fifteen  feet  is 
consequently  sufficient  to  lay  all  Petersburg 
under  water,  and  a  rise  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  to 
drown  the  whole  city.  Thus  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants are  exposed  to  incessant  danger  of  their 
lives,  and  they  cannot  be  sure  that  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  all  500,000  of  them  may  not 
be  engulfed  in  a  watery  grave. 

All  that  is  needed  to  produce  such  a  catas- 
trophe, is  that,  some  time  or  other,  a  violent 
west  wind  should  take  place  in  the  spring 
simultaneously  with  the  highest  tides  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  The  huge  masses  of 
sea*ice  would  then  be  driven  landward,  and 
encounter  the  shoals  sent  forth  against  them 
by  the  river.  In  the  Titan  conflict  of  these 
powers  of  Nature,  all  the  palaces  and  fortresses 
of  this  extraordinary  capital  would  presently 
be  demolished,  and  the  city,  with  all  its  beggars 
and  its  princes,  would  perish  in  the  floods,  like 
Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  not  a  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  with  levity,  for  the  danger  is 
too  imminent;  and  the  thought  wrings  the 
heart  of  many  an  inhabitant  of  Petersburg. 
Their  only  hope  rests  on  the  improbability  that 
those  three  requisites  for  the  certain  accom- 
plishment of  their  destruction — the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  high  tides,  and  west  wind — shall 
ever  occur  conjointly.  There  are  happily  sixty- 
four  winds  in  the  compass,  and  when  it  is  high 
water  it  is  not  likely  that  precisely  a  west  wind 
will  maliciously  block  up  the  outlet.  An  east 
or  south  may  come  opportunely  to  favour  the 
passage  of  the  superabundant  water;  and  even 
if  the  wind  should  blow  for  a  long  time  from 
the  west,  the  ice  will  hold  out  for  a  while,  till 
it  shifts  to  the  north. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  in  spring  there 
are  often  long-continued  west  winds,  and  that, 
when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Newa  and  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  fragments  are  very  fre- 
quently so  large  as  to  excite  extreme  apprehen- 
sion. If  the  Fins,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Newa,  had  but  made  and  re- 
corded their  observations,  we  might  learn  from 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities  how  many  times 
in  a  thousand  or  in  ten  thousand  years  all  those 
circumstances  must  happen  at  one  and  the 
same  point  of  time.  At  any  rate,  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  if  some  morning  we  are  told  by  the 
newspapers  that  Petersburg,  which  suddenly 
rose  like  a  splendid  meteor  from  the  marshes  of 
Finland,  has  disappeared  as  suddenly,  like  the 
ignis  fatuus  which  haunts  such  situations. 


Human  aid  is  in  this  case  wholly  unavailing. 
Though  there  is  little  that  appears  impossible 
to  enterprising  Russia,  she  cannot  think  of  con- 
fining the  ocean  with  dykes,  or  scooping  out 
new  beds  for  rivers;  and  though  canals  for 
carrying  off  superabundant  water,  and  pro- 
tecting moles,  have  now  and  then  been  talked 
of,  yet,  the  futility  of  such  schemes  being  ap- 
parent, nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  exe- 
cuted, and  Petersburg  stands  wholly  defence- 
less, and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  floods.  As  this  city  has  reason  to  dread 
every  moment  the  visitation  of  water,  not  less 
than  most  others  the  ravages  of  fire, — in  many 
parts  inundations  are  so  frequent  and  sudden, 
that  companies,  on  breaking  up  at  night,  if  the 
wind  has  meanwhile  shifted,  find  the  streets 
overflowed  and  cannot  return  to  their  homes — 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  giving 
speedy  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  so  that  each  may  do  the  best  he 
can  for  himself.  If,  owing  to  a  continuance  of 
'  west  wind,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  driven  up 
the  Newa  and  overflow  the  extreme  points  of 
the  islands,  a  gun  is  fired  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
water-flags  are  hoisted  on  all  the  steeples  as  a 
signal  that  the  city  is  besieged  by  the  Nereids. 
This  signal  is  repeated  every  hour.  When  the 
water  encroaches  still  further,  and  covers  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  islands,  the  alarm-guns  are 
fired  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  it  rises  still 
higher,  and  appears  in  the  city  itself,  the  sig- 
nals are  given  every  five  minutes;  and  finally, 
if  the  water  keeps  rising,  the  guns  summon 
every  minute  in  tones  of  despair  the  aid  of  the 
boats  and  shipping. 

The  misery  and  distress  occasioned  in  Pe- 
tersburg by  an  inundation  and  its  consequences 
are  indescribable.  Every  mouth  is  still  full  of 
the  sufferings  and  scenes  of  horror  which  at- 
tended the  great  flood  of  the  17th  of  November, 
1824.  It  is  the  most  awful  that  the  city  has 
yet  experienced,  and  its  height  is  marked  in  all 
the  streets.  The  water  rose  quite  gently  and 
innocently,  as  it  does  in  all  inundations  at 
Petersburg,  since  they  cannot  proceed  from 
accidents;  and  many  people  in  remote  parts 
of  the  city,  not  hearing  the  alarm-guns,  and 
suspecting  no  harm,  wondered  to  see  the  bright 
water  glistening  in  the  streets.  Thousands  did 
not  suspend  their  occupations  on  account  of  it, 
but  drove  and  waded  through;  and  hundreds 
forfeited  their  lives  for  their  simplicity.  Pro- 
pelled by  a  most  furious  west  wind,  the  water 
continued  to  rise,  and  at  length  rushed  through 
the  streets  with  such  force  as  to  carry  away 
carts  and  equipages,  pouring  through  doors  and 
windows  into  the  ground  floors  of  houses,  and 
rising  in  thick  columns  through  the  openings 
of  drains.  The  distress  was  greatest  in  Basi- 
lius  Island  and  the  Petersburg  Side,  on  which 
latter  island  many  people  of  the  lower  class 
live  in  small  and  by  no  means  solid  houses. 
Many  a  wooden  building  was  lifted  gently  ami 
without  injury  from  the  ground  by  the  water, 
and  floated  about  in  the  streets  with  all  its 
inhabitants.  Carriages,  whose  passengers  and 
drivers  had  climbed  to  elevations  above  the 
reach  of  the  water,  and  the  poor  horses  of 
which,  unable  to  move  freely  on  account  of  the 
harness,  mostly  perished  miserably,  collected 
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by  dozens  in  the  courtyards.  All  the  trees  in 
the  public  places  were  as  lull  of  people  as  they 
are  at  other  times  of  sparrows.  Towards  night 
the  water  had  risen  so  high  and  the  wind  be- 
come so  violent,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear 
every  moment  that  the  men  of  war  might  be 


driven  from  their  moorings  and  dash  in  among 
the  houses.  The  evil  was  the  more  mischie- 
vous, because  nobody  apprehended  much  harm, 
as  the  water  had  not  assaulted  the  city  with  rage 
and  fury,  but  stolen  upon  it  with  mild  and 
friendly  physiognomy.  Worst  of  all  were  its 
at  first  invisible  effects,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences which  followed.  Great  numbers  of 
houses  fell  on  the  following  day,  after  the  waters 
had  returned  to  their  bed.  Few  could  get  rid 
of  the  damp.  The  inhabitants  were  thrown 
upon  a  sick  bed,  and  for  weeks  afterwards  fatal 
diseases  raged  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

The  night  was  particularly  awful,  as  the 
water  continued  to  rise  till  towards  evening, 
and  the  intense  darkness  seemed  to  cut  off  all 
hope  of  escape  in  case  it  should  get  any  higher. 
Thousands  of  families,  whose  members  were 
dispersed  perhaps  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
passed  the  night  in  the  most  painful  anxiety. 
The  scenes  of  horror  among  the  500,000  suf- 
ferers in  that  fearful  night  were  no  doubt 
sufficiently  diversified  and  interesting.  Thou- 
sands of  comic  as  well  as  mournful  anecdotes 
concerning  that  eventful  day  are  still  current  in 
Petersburg. 

A  gardener  told  me  that,  being  in  a  tree 
which  he  was  pruning,  he  had  not  at  first  ob- 
served the  rapid  rise  of  the  water,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  mount  for  safety  upon  the  roof  of  a 
small  garden-house.  But  so  prodigious  was 
the  number  of  rats  and  mice  which  gradually 
joined  him  in  this  retreat,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  devoured  by  them.  Luckily,  a  dog  and 
a  cat  also  sought  refuge  there,  and  with  their 
aid  saved  himself  from  so  appalling  a  death. 

A  shopkeeper  related  to  me  that,  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  his  second  floor,  he  perceived 
that  three  men,  brought  by  a  fragment  of  a 
foot-bridge,  were  stranded  against  his  first  floor 
windows.  With  uplifted  hands  they  implored 
his  aid.  He  lost  no  time  in  throwing  out  a 
rope,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  man,  drew 
them  up  one  after  another.  The  first  whom 
they  landed  was  a  Jew,  trembling  like  an 
aspen  leaf;  the  second  a  long-bearded  Russian, 
of  the  Greek  church;  the  third  a  bald-headed 
Mahomedan  Tatar.  After  they  had  stripped 
off  their  wet  national  dresses,  he,  a  Protestant, 
made  them  put  on  his  fine  London  shirts  and 
his  French  frocks,  and  then  sat  down  with 
them,  his  grateful  friends,  to  a  right  christian 
and  cheerful  supper. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that,  by  the  destruction 
of  goods,  houses,  and  furniture,  and  by  the 
damage  done  to  the  street-pavements,  this  inun- 
dation cost  the  city  above  a  hundred  millions 
(of  rubles),  and  that  mediately  or  immediately 
it  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  thousand  lives. 
In  all  the  streets  of  the  city  the  height  of  the 
flood  is  marked  on  the  houses  by  a  line  and  the 
addition  of  the  date.  God  grant  that  the  painters 
may  not  have  to  earn  money  on  any  like  occa- 
sion. Every  inch  which  the  mark  would  require 
to  be  placed  higher  would  cost  the  city  a  few 


additional  millions,  and  put  100  more  families 
into  mourning. 

The  water  of  the  Newa  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  unmixed  of  river-waters.  Even  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  as  clear  as  at  its  source. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  drunk  it  produces 
at  first  peculiar  effects,  for  which  reason  new 
comers  take  it  mixed  with  wine  or  rum.  But 
they  soon  get  used  to  it,  and  then  find  it  to  be  so 
excellent  a  beverage  mat  they  prefer  it  to  every 
other  water.  The  people  of  Petersburg,  on 
returning  from  a  journey,  always  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  shall  again  have  the  Newa 
water  to  drink  ;  and  many  a  one  has  no  doubt 
been  greeted  when  he  came  home,  as  I  once 
saw  an  instance,  with  a  brimming  goblet  of 
this  much-prized  water.  I  was  told  that  the 
emperor  Alexander,  when  he  travelled,  always 
had  a  supply  of  it  sent  after  him  in  bottles.  It 
serves  admirably  for  making  tea  and  coffee; 
and  beer  brewed  with  it  goes  all  over  the  em- 
pire. It  is  likewise  excellent  for  washing;  and 
the  English  here  are  quite  delighted  with  the 
good  quality  which  it  imparts  to  their  linen. 

Besides  the  great  natural  aqueduct  of  the 
Newa,  the  city  has  no  artificial  contrivance  for 
the  supply  of  water,  not  a  single  fountain,  not 
a  serviceable  spring,  nor  even  pipes  for  con- 
veying the  river-water  to  the  houses;  and  many 
a  district  would  no  doubt  gladly  give  a  whole 
inconvenient  arm  of  the  Newa  for  a  couple  of 
fountains  situated  nearer  at  hand.  The  springs 
which  rise  in  the  domain  of  the  city  yield  a  wa- 
ter that  is  not  drinkable,  and  are  called  tschar- 
nije  ratschki,  black  brooks;  thus  too  all  the  water 
that  might  be  obtained  by  digging  wells  is  only 
Newa  water,  filtered  through  the  turf  soil, 
which  communicates  to  it  a  yellowish  colour. 

All  the  water  therefore  that  is  consumed  by 
the  city  must  be  taken  immediately  from  the 
Newa.  Every  family  has  for  this  purpose  a 
water-butt,  which  is  supplied  by  a  person  kept 
for  that  special  service:  and  this  man,  with  his 
little  one-horse  cart,  is  in  general  fully  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  day.  The  poor  merely  send 
some  of  their  family  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where,  with  buckets  fastened  to  the  end  of  long 
poles,  they  take  up  the  water  as  far  as  they  can 
from  the  shore;  and  for  the  supply  of  the  wealthy 
there  are  small  houses,  in  which  the  water  is 
pumped  up  out  of  the  river.  In  spring,  when 
the  snow  melts,  and  muddy  streams  pour  from 
all  the  streets  into  the  river,  most  families  are 
greatly  annoyed,  because  the  hose  of  the  pumps 
is  too  near  the  shore,  and  the  water  which  they 
bring  up  is  none  of  the  clearest.  In  winter 
many  holes  are  hewn  in  the  ice  for  lading  wa- 
ter, and  troughs  made  of  ice  are  set  up  near 
them  for  watering  horses.  The  one-horse  water- 
carts,  with  their  dripping  and  spirting  casks, 
belong  therefore  to  the  standing  objects  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg;  and  long  files  of  them  are 
seen  continually  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  river.  Thus  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
for  perfecting  the  civic  organization  of  Peters- 
burg, and  an  emperor  who  should  establish 
water-works  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  city 
would  confer  a  signal  and  lasting  benefit. 

In  our  towns,  washing  is  an  occupation  that  is 
carried  on  only  in  the  interior  of  houses.  In 
Russia,  the  general  practice  is  to  wash  at  the 
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rivers;  and,  even  in  the  capital,  the  women  go 
regularly  Avith  their  train,  like  the  princess  Nau- 
sicaa,  to  the  abode  of  the  Nymphs,  to  renew  the 
purity  and  whiteness  of  the  flaxen  tissue.  Rafts 
are  placed  for  this  purpose  on  all  the  canals  of 
the  city,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  different  arms 
of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  them  are  openings 
into  which  they  throw  the  linen,  and  around  cor- 
ridors for  communication.  The  whole  operation 
consists  in  wetting  the  garmants  frequently,  and 
beating  them  with  a  smooth  wooden  beetle. 
This  method  of  washing  is  met  with  among  all 
the  Slavonic  nations  from  Petersburg  to  Mace- 
donia. Even  in  the  winter,  when  they  keep  the 
openings  in  the  rafts  free  from  ice,  these  hardy 
women  have  no  other  washing  apparatus,  and 
you  do  not  perceive  that  any  degree  of  cold  in- 
terrupts their  occupation.  Indefatigably  en- 
gaged with  their  work,  though  encrusted  from 
top  to  toe  with  ice,  they  never  think  of  uttering 
a  complaint  about  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Of 
course,  all  the  luxurious  Petersburgers  are  not 
content  with  this  primitive  mode  of  washing. 
Nay,  many  of  them  carry  fastidiousness  in  this 
point  so  far  as  to  insist  that  there  is  not  a  wo- 
man in  Petersburg  who  can  wash  a  shirt;  and 
therefore  they  send  their  foul  linen  regularly 
every  fortnight  to  London,  that  it  may  be  re- 
turned to  them  got  up  in  a  way  fit  to  be  worn. 

The  Ssadoks,  .or  fish-booths,  floating  on  the 
canals  and  arms  of  the  river,  will  interest  a 
stranger  in  Petersburg  still  more  than  the  rafts 
with  their  busy  washerwomen.  The  Russians 
are  particularly  clever  in  the  management  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  catching,  curing, 
and  selling  of  fish:  and  they  display  the  same 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  these  Ssadoks,  which 
are  to  be  seen  all  over  Petersburg.  These  are 
small,  neat,  handsomely  painted  houses,  stand- 
ing upon  rafts,  which  are  anchored  near  the 
shore,  and  having  a  bridge  leading  from  it  to 
them.  Within,  there  is  a  room,  in  which  are 
hung  up  smoked  and  salted  fish,  like  the  hams 
and  sausages  in  the  houses  of  the  Westphalian 
peasants.  Amidst  these,  for  the  protection  of 
the  establishment,  are  a  couple  of  large  images 
of  saints,  with  burning  lamps,  as  though  it  were 
a  temple  of  the  river-goddess,  and  the  fish  were 
suspended  as  offerings  to  her.  Besides  smoking 
and  salting,  the  Russians  have  another  mode  of 
preserving  fish,  to  which  we  are  strangers — let- 
ting them  freeze.  In  winter,  therefore,  large 
chests,  like  our  flour-bins,  stand  around  full  of 
frozen  fish,  nawaggas,  halibuts,  herrings  from 
Archangel,  and  with  the  delicate  jerschtschis 
from  the  Lake  of  Ladoga. 

On  the  two  sides  of  this  place  are  neat  rooms, 
one  for  the  crew  of  the  Ssadok,  the  other  for 
customers,  who  frequent  these  establishments 
more  especially  to  eat  fresh  caviar.  Behind 
the  house,  under  water,  are  reservoirs  of  live 
fish,  a  large  stock  of  which  is  kept  constantly 
on  hand,  as  the  Russians  are  great  epicures 
with  respect  to  fish,  and  like  to  put  them  alive 
into  the  pot.  In  regard  to  living  fish,  consider- 
able luxury  prevails;  thus,  for  example,  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Newa  many  of  the  fish 
of  the  Wolga,  which  have  been  transported 
hither  at  prodigious  expense.  The  sturgeon, 
which  may  be  bought  dead  for  30  or  40  rubles, 
costs  living  from  100  to  300,  and  nevertheless 
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I  finds  purchasers,  who  take  a  pride  in  showing 
'  it  to  their  friends  alive  shortly  before  dinner. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city,  the  Newa  is  a  werst 
in  breadth,  and,  reckoning  the  great  windings, 
above  three  German  miles  in  length.  Hence  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  deserts  its  sur- 
face must  present  in  winter,  from  the  irregular 
freezing'  of  the  flakes  of  ice  that  commonly 
takes  place.  You  may  then  make  journeys  at 
night  here  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  you 
may  fancy  yourself  as  lonely  as  in  the  sea  soli- 
tudes of  Finland.  The  lights  in  the  houses 
glimmer  only  in  the  distance:  the  moon  and  the 
aurora  borealis  light  the  traveller;  and  he  regu- 
lates his  course  by  the  compass  and  the  stars. 
Dangerous  as  these  nocturnal  excursions  on  the 
ice  in  winter  are  reputed — it  is  then  that  rob- 
bery and  murder  are  most  frequent — and  fain 
as  one  would  avoid  them,  the  case  is  altered  in 
summer;  then  Avater-excursions  are  the  most 
favourite  and  charming  amusement.  The  glis- 
tening river  then  encompasses  the  finest  parts 
of  the  city  with  a  magnificent  frame  of  silver. 
The  nights  are  mild  and  amazingly  clear;  and 
the  Petersburgers,  who  care  less  about  pompous 
sledge-parties  than  Ave  Germans,  beeause  Avith 
them  sledges  are  rather  an  article  of  necessity 
than  of  luxury,  indulge  the  more  eagerly  in  the 
pleasure  of  boating,  because  it  is  allowed  them 
for  but  a  short  time. 

In  the  fine  Avarm  months  of  June  and  July, 
the  arms  of  the  Newa  are  studded  night  and 
day  with  boats,  large  and  small,  sailing  and  row- 
ing, Avhich  neArer  cease  to  present  a  most  en- 
chanting picture  to  eye  and  ear;  and  all  the  ma- 
gic scenes,  which  the  canals  of  Venice  with 
their  gondolas  have  to  boast  of,  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  picturesque  life  here  de- 
veloped in  the  then  so  soft  climate  of  the  North. 
Imagine  an  atmosphere  fanned  by  the  gentlest 
zephyrs,  warm  and  mild,  the  sun's  rays  not  op- 
pressive, as  though  the  warmth  oozed  from  the 
distant  stars,  enchantingly  clear  and  bright, 
though  the  source  of  light  is  not  A'isible  above 
the  horizon — a  night  in  which  nothing  secretes 
itself,  nothing  slumbers,  neither  the  tAvittering 
birds,  nor  wakeful  man,  nor  the  plants  and  flow- 
ers, whose  colours  are  distinguishable — in 
short,  a  night  possessing  all  the  charms  of  night 
together  with  all  the  convenience  of  day,  as 
though  garish  day  had  merely  put  on  the  more 
sober  mantle  of  night.  Here  a  river,  sportiArely 
diAriding  into  a  number  of  branches,  and  pre- 
sently uniting  again  into  large  streams,  floAving 
on,  placid,  clear,  and  majestic;  there  an  archi- 
pelago of  islands,  the  one  half  of  them  studded 
Avith  magnificent  palaces,  the  other  adorned 
with  delicious  gardens,  tasteful  pavilions,  and 
luxurious  hermitages;  yonder  the  wide  sea,  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  city,  and  close  to  each  of 
the  six  mouths  of  the  rivers — conceive,  I  say, 
all  this,  animated  Avith  thousands  of  boats  ami 
Aressels.  Englishmen  of  nautical  experience 
proud  of  their  superiority  to  all  others  in  th 
management  of  fcheir  elegant  little  barks;  G 
man  citizens,  indulging  at  night  with  their  f 
lies  in  forgetfulness  of  the  cares  of  the 
Russians,  pouring  forth  over  the  waters  t' 
monious  airs  of  their  national  songs;  t' 
and  the  wealthy  of  the  empire,  atfr 
bands  of  their  slaves,  entertaining 
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that  enchanting  horn-music;  the  seamen  be- 
longing to  the  shipping  of  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions admiring  the  marvels  of  the  splendid  nights 
— form  a  lively  conception  of  all  this,  or  rather 
step  into  one  of  those  elegant  boats,  make  a 
tour  of  the  islands,  and  in  vain  would  you  seek 
a  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  can  afford 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  the  charms  of 
these  summer-night  water-excursions  in  Peters- 
burg. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STREET-LIFE. 

Comparative  loneliness  of  the  Streets  of  Petersburg— 
Mixed  Population— Pagans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Ma- 
homedans— The  Fashionables  in  the  Newsky  Perspec- 
tive— Tcherkessians— Uniform  and  Frock— Influence 
of  Weather  and  Relisions  on  the  Aspect  of  the  Streets 
— Handsome  Men— Inferiority  of  the  other  Sex  in  per 
son  and  number— The  Enslish  Quay—  the  Summer  Gar 
den— Original  Palace  of  Peter  the  Great— the  Children 
in  the  Summer  Garden— Confusion  of  Tongues— Fami- 
liar Abbreviations  of  Russian  Names— The  Choice  of 
Wives— The  Czars'  Field,  a  Military  Parade— The  Em- 
peror Abroad— Street  Police— Rooks  and  Pigeons. 

To  the  foreigner  fresh  from  the  lanes  and  by- 
streets of  our  close  cities,  swarming  with  peo- 
ple, especially  to  the  Englishman  or  the  French- 
man, accustomed  to  buffet  the  human  torrent 
pouring  through  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris, 
nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  solitude  and  lone- 
liness of  the  northern  capital.     Here  he  finds 
vast  desolate   places,  where,  at  times,  not  an 
object  is  to  be   seen   but  a  solitary  droschka 
pursuing  its  distant  course;  streets  lined  with 
silent  palaces,  traversed  now  and  then  by  a  few 
pedestrians.     The  vastness  of  the  plan  of  the 
city  and  its  colossal  proportions  indicate  that 
its  founders  reckoned  upon  a  long  futurity  for 
it.     Even  now  the  population,  rapidly  as  it  in- 
creases, is  insufficient  to  produce  that  life  and 
bustle  which  one  naturally  looks  for  in  a  great 
capital.     The  streets   and  open   places  of  the 
city  occupy  an  area  of  about  200,000,000  square 
feet,  and  if  all  the  500,000  men,  women,  and 
children  were  continually  in  the  streets,  with 
bag  and  baggage,  there  would  be  a  space  of 
400  feet  for  each,  and  one  would  meet  a  human 
being  at  every  ten  paces.    If  we  assume,  and 
it  appears  a  fair  calculation,  that  every  inhabi- 
tant passes  upon  an  average  two  hours  out  of 
the   twenty-four  in   the  streets,  then,  in  every 
part  of  the  day,  there  will  be  upon  an  average 
one-seventh  of  the   population,  that  is,  about 
70,000  persons  in  the  streets;  consequently,  there 
will  be  about  2,800  square  feet  for  each  person, 
and  you  will  meet  a  human  being  at  every  thirty 
paces.     Such  would  be  the  average  if  the  dis- 
tribution were  equal;  and  this  may  be  taken 
upon  the  whole  as  a  correct  standard  of  the 
traffic  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.     There  are 
of  course  times  and  places  to  which  this  stand- 
ard is  inapplicable,  and  where  this  proportion 
would  be  either  too  small  or  too  large.     On  oc- 
casion  of  great  public  festivals  and  rejoicings, 
and  at  all  times  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the 
great  Perspectives,  in  the  Admiralty  Place,  on 
the  beautiful  quays  <>t'  the  Newa,  in  the  Sum- 
mer Garden,  &c,  the  bustle  is  greater,  and  cor- 


respondent with  the  magnitude  of  the  population; 
and  the  view  then  is  not  destitute  of  diversified 
interest. 

The  population  of  Petersburg  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  mixed  and  multifarious  that  can 
be  desired,  and,  with  the  exception  of  London, 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  city  in  Europe  that  can 
vie  with  it  in  this  respect.  The  relations  of 
Petersburg  by  land  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  bring 
it  in  contact  with  so  many  nations  of  the  globe, 
that  it  might  be  as  difficult  to  find  out  those 
which  are  not  constantly,  or  at  least  at  times, 
represented  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  in- 
dividuals, as  to  reckon  them  all  up.  How  nu- 
merous, in  the  first  place,  are  those  tribes  alone 
who  here  feel  themselves  upon  native  soil,  who 
regard  this  capital  as  their  own  metropolis! 
There  is  a  particular  corps  of  the  guard  for  the 
Caucasian  nations,  a  particular  diyisioB  for  the 
Tatars,  another  for  the  Fins,  a  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  for  the  Cossacks,  and  the  tlites  of  which 
nations  are  obliged  to  abide  continually  in  the 
capital,  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
brethren.  What  a  variety  of  scenes  are  hourly 
passing  from  this  circumstance  alone  before 
the  eye  of  the  observer!  You  see  the  Cossack 
galloping  across  the  open  places,  with  presented 
lance,  as  though  there  were  Frenchmen  to  pur- 
sue; the  Tcherkess  in  his  rich  costume,  every 
inch  of  his  body  mailed  and  completely  armed, 
performing  his  military  exercises;  the  Taurian, 
mindful  of  his  Steppes  and  of  his  Allah,  gravely 
pursuing  his  way  through  the  turmoil;  Russian 
soldiers,  schooled  and  disciplined,  filing  in  long 
columns  through  the  streets  of  the  city;  all  the 
different  uniforms  and  equipments  of  the  great 
Russian  army,  specimens  of  which  are  continu- 
ally to  be  seen  in  the  capital — the  Pawlow,  the 
Semeonow,  and  the  Pawlogradski  regiments  of 
guards;  the  Ssum  and  Tschgujew  hussars;  the 
jitgers,  dragoons,  hulans,  cuirassiers,  and  grena- 
diers; the  sappers,  engineers,  troops  of  the  line, 
and  artillery,  which,  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
are  incessantly  passing  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets,  relieving  guard,  proceeding  to  barracks, 
or  hurrying  to  parade. 

Or  confine  your  attention  to  the  mercantile 
and  peaceful  classes.  You  miss  none  of  .the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  scarcely  any  of  Asia: 
neither  the  Spaniard  and  the  Italian,  nor  natives 
of  the  green  British  isles,  nor  the  Norwegian 
from.  Ultima  Thule,  nor  Bocharians  and  Persians, 
wrapped  in  silks,  nor  even  Indians  from  Tapro- 
bane,  neither  the  tail  of  the  Chinese,  nor  the 
white  teeth  of  the  Arab. 

Or  consider  the  lowest  classes  of  all.  There 
saunter  German  peasants  amidst  a  noisy  party 
of  bearded  Russians,  slender  Poles  beside  short 
sturdy  Fins  and  Esthonians,  Lettes  with  Jews, 
Mordwines  and  their  brethren  the  Tscheremis- 
ses,  American  sailors  and  Kamtschadales,  their 
antipodes;  .lews  and  Mahomedans,  pagans  and 
Christians;  the  sects  of  all  religions;  the  hues 
of  all  races;  white  Caucasians,  black  Moors, 
yellow  Mongols. 

The  noble  Newsky  Perspective  is  decidedly 
the  most  interesting  spot  for  the  development 
of  Petersburg  street-life.  This  magnificent 
Street,  leading  from  the  convent  of  Alexander 
Newsky  to   the   Admiralty,  is   four  worsts  in 
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length.     Towards  the  end,  it  makes   a  slight 
angle 


It  intersects  the  different  rings  of  the 


city,  the  suburban  quarters  of  the  poor,  as  well 
as  the  abodes  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  centre. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  very  different  degrees  of  im- 
portance, and  a  walk  along  its  whole  extent  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  that  one  can  take  in 
the  precincts  of  Petersburg.  At  the  very  ex- 
tremity are,  on  the  one  side,  a  convent,  a  church- 
yard, death,  and  solitude.  Then  come  small  low 
houses  of  wood,  cattle-markets,  and  liquor-shops, 
frequented  by  singing  Russian  peasants,  village- 
life,  and  suburban  scenes.  Further  on,  here 
and  there,  are  houses  of  two  floors  and  brick 
buildings,  decent  warehouses  and  shops,  indeed, 
better  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  small  Russian 
provincial  towns;  markets  and  magazines  stock- 
ed with  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  and  other 
things,  which,  after  the  centre  has  done  with 
them,  are  here  offered  for  sale  to  the  suburbs. 
The  houses  are  painted  red  and  yellow,  after 
the  old  Russian  fashion;  and  the  men  all  wear 
long  beards  and  still  longer  kaftans.  A  little 
further  you  meet  with  iswoschtschiks,  who  have 
strayed  hither  from  the  inner  circles,  shaven 
chins,  French  frocks,  and,  here  and  there,  a 
magnificent  house.  On  turning  the  corner  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  street,  the  golden  spire 
of  the  elegant  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  which  all 
the  principal  streets  have  for  their  point  of  view, 
appears  in  the  distance,  rising  above  the  misty 
haze  that  settles  over  them.  You  cross  a  bridge 
or  two,  and  the  heart  of  the  capital  gradually 
unfolds  itself.  The  palaces  rise  to  three  and  four 
stories,  the  inscriptions  on  houses  increase  in 
number  and  in  size  up  to  that  of  "Bouton,  tailor" 
whose  name  stares  you  in  the  face  in  letters 
two  feet  kmg.  Carriages  and  four  become  more 
frequent,  and,  now  and  then,  an  elegant  plume 
of  feathers  glides  past.  At  length  you  arrive 
at  the  Fontanka  and  the  Annitschkow  bridge, 
and  here  commences  what  is  properly  called 
the  city,  as  the  spacious  palace  of  Count  B.  im- 
mediately denotes.  From  this  bridge  to  the  end 
is  the  really  elegant  and  fashionable  part  of  the 
Perspective.  Carriages  and  four,  generals,  and 
princes  meet  you  at  every  step.  Here  are  the 
foreign  shops,  the  silversmiths,  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, the  cathedrals,  and  the  principal  churches 
of  all  the  religions  in  Petersburg. 

The  scene  in  this  fashionable  portion  of  the 
Perspective  about  noon  may  vie  with  that  of 
any  other  celebrated  street  in  the  world,  and  its 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  extremely  splendid 
decorations  to  this  picture.  It  is  formed  by 
not  more  than  fifty  houses,  but,  as  each  is  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  the  series  is  not  long 
enough.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  different 
churches  situated  in  this  street,  the  Dutch,  the 
Catholic,  the  Armenian,  St.  Peter's,  &c.  Peter 
the  Great  liberally  presented  them  with  large 
plots  of  ground,  which,  though  they  might  ap- 
pear of  little  value  at  first,  yet,  in  "the  present 
state  of  things,  lying  as  they  do  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  produce  astonishing  revenues. 

On  fine  serene  days  you  may  walk  here  as 
commodiously  as  in  a  saloon,  to  which  the 
heavens  form  a  canopy.  The  houses  are  as 
smart,  brilliant,  and  showy  with  columns,  as 
the  decorations  of  a  ball-room.  In  the  middle 
of  the  broad  street  carriages  roll  noiselessly 


along  on  a  wooden  pavement.  The  footways 
are  broad  and  convenient.  Vulgar  sounds  and 
objects,  labour  and  bustle,  never  intrude  here. 
The  cutting  up  of  wood  and  other  noisy  opera- 
tions, which,  for  Avant  of  room,  are  performed 
with  us  in  the  street,  are  here  confined  to  the 
spacious  inner  courts.  The  public  is  univer- 
sally courteous  and  civil;  quarrelling  and 
abuse  are  never  heard.  No  one  ever  jostles 
another,  partly  from  the  respect  which  the  in- 
ferior entertains  for  the  superior, — partly  be- 
cause the  Slavonian  street-elements  are  not  so 
sharp-cornered  as  the  rough  German  mole- 
cules, and  glide  gently  past  without  running 
foul  of  one  another. 

The  walk  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Annitschkow  Bridge  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  amusements  of  street-life  that 
any  city  is  capable  of  affording.  Every  Peters- 
burg elegant  is  sure  to  take  a  turn  or  two  here 
every  day  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend.  The 
most  frequented  side  of  the  street  is  the  northern, 
because  here  it  is  the  sunny  side  that  every 
one  chooses.  The  shops  on  the  north  side  are 
in  consequence  far  more  brilliant  and  pay 
higher  rents  than  those  on  the  other.  This 
might  have  been  calculated  upon  a  century 
ago,  for  every  thing  depends — I  mean  both  the 
importance  of  the  Perspective,  situated  as  it  is 
in  the  centre  of  city  life,  and  the  superior  value 
of  the  north  side — upon  natural  necessity, 
upon  the  confirmation  of  the  site  of  the  city 
and  the  constellation  of  the  stars ;  so  that  any 
man  then  possessed  of  some  speculation  and 
capital,  who  had  purchased  a  square  werst 
here,  might  have  left  enormous  wealth  to  his 
children  and  his  children's  children. 

Out  of  the  500,000  inhabitants  of  Petersburg, 
60,000  belong  to  the  army.  Every  ninth  man, 
therefore,  that  you  meet  in  the  streets  is  a  sol- 
dier ;  and,  as  neither  privates  nor  officers  ever 
divest  themselves  of  their  epaulettes  or  arms, 
and  they  are  obliged  when  then  walk  out  to  ap- 
pear buttoned  up  to  the  teeth,  and  tight  braced 
as  for  the  parade,  no  sight  is  more  common  in 
these  promenades  than  the  plumes  and  glisten- 
ing equipments  of  those  gentry.  Those  of 
them  who  particularly  excite  the  interest  of 
the  stranger  are  the  wild  Caucasians,  the 
Tscherkesses,  who,  clad  in  silver  cuirass  and 
steel  net-work,  chat  and  jest  with  the  civilized 
Russian  officers,  while  their  brethren  in  the 
Caucasus  give  no  quarter  to  the  comrades  of 
the  latter.  But  it  is  better  even  at  Petersburg 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these  people.  Their 
daggers  are  kept  continually  whetted,  and  they 
carry  their  fire-arms  ready  charged.  They 
never  appear  even  at  balls  without  their  wea- 
pons, and  dance  the  polonaise  with  the  Russian 
ladies  with  loaded  pistols.  Some  years  ago, 
one  of  them,  a  Prince  Ali,  who  was  forgiven 
many  indiscretions  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary personal  beauty  and  amiable  manners, 
was  frequently  seen  firing  his  pistol  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg,  out  of  sheer  wantonness, 
either  at  the  sun  or  some  other  object.  If  the 
police  attempted  to  seize  him,  he  would  leap 
upon  his  horse,  which  followed  at  his  heels 
like  a  dog,  and  was  gone  like  lightning.  In 
general,  he  fired  only  at  the  sun,  the  lamps  and 
lamp-posts,  but  sometimes  at  person's.    This 
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happened  once  to  a  Russian  officer,  who  had 
affronted  him  by  using  in  conversation  some 
disrespectful  expression  concerning  his  mother 
in  the  Caucasus.     Luckily  he  missed  him,  not, 
however,  because  he  had  taken  bad  aim,  but 
because  another  Russian  officer  gave  a  differ- 
ent direction  to  the  pistol  by  a  violent  blow. — 
Wild  nature  is  as  inherent  in  the  blood  of  these 
people  as  in  the  cat ;  so  that  the  Russians  find 
it  very  difficult  to  humanize  them,  though  they 
are  taken  when  little  boys  into  the  corps  of  cadets, 
and  many  years  are  devoted  to  their  education. 
It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  half 
Petersburg  appears  in  uniform.    For,  besides 
the    60,000    military,  there  is   about   the   like 
number  who  wear  civil  and  private  uniform — 
the  civil  officers,  the  police  servants,  &c,  so 
that  nearly  half  the  entire  public  goes  about 
bestarred,  belaced,  and  betagged.     It  is  never- 
theless false  that,  as  some  travellers  allege,  the 
simple  frock,  the  black  surtout,  are  treated  here 
with  contempt.     Convenience-seems  to  be  with 
mankind  in  general  a  still  more  considerable 
substratum  of  egotism  than  vanity  itself;  and 
every  one  who  can  and  dare  slips  on  the  ordi- 
nary dark-coloured  surtout,  which  is  therefore 
almost  as  frequently  seen  in  the   promenades 
as  the  gaudy  uniform.  There  are  still  in  Peters- 
burg wealthy  private  persons  enough,  foreigners 
and  natives,  who  uphold  the  credit  of  the  frock 
and  the  surtout,  and  know  how  to  procure  re- 
spect for  them. 

The  whole  numerous  mercantile  class,  the 
English  factory,  all  the  German  barons  from 
the  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  many  young  men 
of  no  profession,  petit-muit?-es  and  galanikom- 
mes,  many  rich  Russian  landed  proprietors, 
princes,  and  gentlemen,  most  foreigners,  espe- 
cially the  numerous  private  teachers,  all  the 
older  and  most  respectable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, appear  in  the  frock,  which  in  consequence 
feels  itself  not  a  little  honoured,  but  must,  it  is 
true,  give  way  to  the  uniform  worn  by  all  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers,  likewise  by  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  many  cases  even  hy  )-outh, 
the  pupils  in  the  gymnasiums,  in  the  circular 
schools,  and  the  scholars  in  all  the  public  in- 
stitutions, who,  as  embryo  civilians,  are  but- 
toned up  in  uniforms,  striped,  dotted,  and  gar- 
nished like  butterflies  or  birds  of  paradise.  No 
city  has  tailors  so  expert  at  making  uniforms 
and  liveries  as  Petersburg.  The  high  estima- 
tion in  -which  the  civil  dress  is  held  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  each  in- 
dividual portion  of  it  has  a  great  number  of 
professional  virtuosos  who  particularly  excel 
in  making  that  article.  Here,  as  in  other  cities, 
there  are  coxcombs  who  hold  conferences  every 
morning  with  a  dozen  tailors;  with  one  about 
their  waistcoats,  with  another  about  their  trou- 
sers, and  with  a  third  about  their  surtouts,  and 
so  forth. 

As  in  Nature,  different  weather  brings  out  dif- 
ferent animals;  as  moths  fly  about  in  the  even- 
ing mist,  butterflies  in  the  noontide  sun;  as  in 
the  winter  white  hares  and  gray  squirrels,  and  in 
.summer  gray  hares  and  tawny  squirrels,  make 
their  appearance:  so  in  regard  to  men,  other 
weather^  brings  other  persons  into  the  streets. 

Now,  as  the  weather  of  Petersburg  is  amaz- 


ingly fickle,  the  aspect  of  the  Petersburg  street- 
public  varies  very  often.  In  winter  you  see 
thick  pelisses;  in  summer  thin  gauzes  and  silks; 
in  the  day-time  all  light  and  airy,  in  the  evening 
all  cloaked  and  hooded:  in  sunshine  flashy 
elegants  and  ladies  of  fashion,  in  rain  all  that  is 
elegant  gone,  and  none  but  "  black  people"  left; 
to-day,  nothing  but  sledges  and  traineaux  upon 
the  snow,  to-rnorrow  nothing  but  wheel-car- 
riages rattling  over  the  stones. 

The  difference  of  religions  changes  the  as- 
pect of  the  public  still  more  than  the  variation 
of  the  weather.  On  Friday,  the  sabbath  of  the 
Mahomedans,  turbans,  the  black  beards  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  shorn  heads  of  the  Tatars 
make  their  appearance  in  the  streets.  On  Sa- 
turday, you  see  the  black  silk  kaftans  of  the 
Jews,  and  on  Sunday  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  joyous  Christians.  Then  again  the  diver- 
sity of  the  Christian  sects.  To-day  the  Lu- 
therans are  summoned  to  a  penitential  service; 
andj'ou  see  the  German  citizens,  father,  mother, 
and  children,  with  black  gilt-edged  hymn-books 
under  their  arms,  wending  their  way  to  the 
church.  To-morrow,  the  Catholics  are  called 
to  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  immaculate  Vir- 
gin, and  Poles,  Lithuanians,  French,  and  Aus- 
trian subjects  betake  themselves  to  the  temples. 
The  day  after  peal  the  thousand  bells  of  the 
Greek  kolokolniks  (belfries);  and  now  there  is 
a  buzz  in  all  the  streets  from  the  SAvarms  of 
grass-green,  blood-red,  brimstone-yellow,  violet- 
blue,  daughters  and  wives  of  the  Russian  trades- 
men. But  on  great  political  and  state  festivals, 
on  "  imperial  days,"  zarskije  dni,  as  they  are 
called,  then  all  costumes,  all  colours,  all  fashions 
current  between  Paris  and  Pekin,  make  their 
appearance.  It  is  as  though  Noah's  ark  had 
stranded  in  the  Newa,  and  was  discharging  its 
multifarious  freight.  People  who  suffer  the 
hair  to  grow  not  only  on  the  head  but  over  the 
whole  face  and  throat;  others  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, shave  the  whole  skull,  and  clear  away 
every  thing  like  mowers  in  a  meadow,  excepting 
the  eyebrows  and  a  neat  moustache  on  the  upper 
lip;  others  to  whom  this  practice  is  forbidden 
even  by  law,  and  who  again  make  amends  by 
the  luxuriance  of  their  locks;  some,  who  imitate 
the  goats,  and  have  a  tuft  of  hair  hanging  from 
beneath  the  chin;  others — but  who  can  reckon 
up  all  the  Polish,  Malorussian,  Russian,  Hun- 
garian, French,  Jewish,  Tatar,  Chinese  fashions 
of  wearing  beard  and  hair — men  in  kaftans  and 
talares,  in  sheepskin-caps,  feather  and  felt  hats, 
tschakos,  turbans,  and  schapkis;  in  boots,  slip- 
pers, bast  shoes;  women  a la  Ritsse,  a  la  Polonaise, 
with  hats,  with  caps,  with  kakoschniks,  or  mere 
cloths  thrown  over  the  head;  in  Parisian  dresses 
and  old  Russian  sarafans,  armed  and  unarmed, 
lions  and  sheep,  hares  and  oxen,  mice  and  ele- 
phants, stories  and  doves,  kites  and  owls,  each 
after  his  kind.  There  are  then  in  the  streets  as 
many  different  publics  as  there  are  different 
costumes  and  nationalities;  and,  as  in  nature, 
so  in  this  case,  like  seeks  to  associate  with  like. 
That  beautiful  elegantly  shaped  lady  in  black, 
who  enraptures  the  officer  of  the  guards,  makes 
no  impression  on  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor  shop- 
keeper, who  lets  her  pass  unnoticed.  He  is 
looking  out  for  his  red  sarafan,  which  he  under- 
stands, which  understands  him.     The  Russian 
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girl  wreathes  her  hair  and  garnishes  her  plaits 
with  enticing  ribbons,  not  for  rakes  of  French 
blood,  who  flutter  past  her  uncaptivatcd;  but 
they  catch  the  eyes  of  a  young  coachman,  which 
settle  upon  them  like  linnets  on  a  limed  twig. 
Yon  German  shopman,  with  a  chain  of  false 
gold  about  his  neck  and  long  parricides  peeping 
forth  from  under  his  cravat,  tight  braced,  and 
his  hat  stuck  on  one  side,  let  the  officers  of  the 
guards  laugh  at  him  as  they  will,  knows  that 
somewhere  or  other  a  mate  is  waiting  for  him,  j 
who  will  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  his  assumed 
consequence  and  bragging  speeches. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  so  many  handsome  men  in  one 
city  as  in  Petersburg.  This  phenomenon  is 
partly  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  tailors,  who  are 
truly  clever,  and,  by  means  of  judicious  stuffing 
and  other  expedients,  contrive  to  make  some- 
thing elegant  out  of  any  figure  whatsoever; 
partly  the  effect  of  the  many  uniforms  which  one 
sees  worn  for  a  parade,  and  which  give  people 
more  consequence  than  the  dull  dark  frocks ;  and 
partly  a  consequence  of  the  circumstance,  that 
all  the  handsomest  men  in  the  provinces  flock 
to  the  capital,  where  they  find  themselves  best 
appreciated  at  court,  in  the  regiments  of  guards, 
&c;  and  lastly  a  result  of  the  agreeable  forms 
which  the  Russians  everywhere  affect.  In  no 
city  will  you  see  fewer  cripples  and  deformed 
persons  than  in  Petersburg;  partly  because  they 
find"  little  toleration  here,  and  partly  too  because 
no  race  of  mankind  produces  fewer  cripples 
than  the  Russian.  I  scarcely  recollect  having 
seen  any  of  those  dwarfish  and  stunted  figures 
among  the  Russians.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  meet  at  every  step  men  whom  one  might 
envy  their  personal  appearance,  especially  if 
there  existed  as  much  opportunity  to  please 
handsome  women. 

But  the  other  sex  wears  a  less  brilliant  as- 
pect. Petersburg  is  a  city  of  men.  It  contains 
100,000  fewer  women  than  men,  so  that  the 
choice  is  proportionably  not  great.  Besides, 
the  climate  of  Petersburg  seems  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  development  of  the  charms  of 
these  delicate  flowers;  for  their  bloom  is  soon 
over;  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  women  in  Russia  are  less  hand- 
some than  the  men.  Lastly,  the  less  numerous 
they  are,  the  faster  they  are  worn  out  in  the 
societies  and  amusements  for  which  they  are 
indispensable.  You  rarely  see  a  young  female 
with  a  fine  blooming  complexion;  they  are 
generally  pale,  and  plainly  show  how  much 
grace  and  loveliness  the  capital  consumes.  The 
German  ladies  are  an  exception,  and  with  these 
Petersburg  is  incessantly  recruited  from  the 
Baltic  provinces,  where  they  have  grown  up  in 
the  country,  in  gardens  and  in  the  woods.  Fin- 
land, Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  supply 
the  city  with  many  beauties,  and  almost  ail 
those  who  are  particulary  distinguished  in  so- 
ciety come  from  those  provinces.  Hence  the 
Russians  have  such  a  high  conception  of  Ger- 
man beauty,  that  they  scarcely  ever  refuse  a 
Njcmka  (a  German  woman)  the  epithet  of  Kras- 
siwaja  (fair).  The  ladies  in  Petersburg  feel  in 
various  ways  the  ill  effects  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  men.  Thus,  they  must  not 
appear  out  of  doors  unattended  by  one  of  the 


other  sex;  nay,  a  Petersburg  lady  would  not 
dare  to  .walk  in  broad  day  in  the  Perspective 
without  the  escort  of  a  gentleman  or  her  footman. 

The  most  fashionable  hours  for  promenading 
the  Perspective  are  after  breakfast,  between 
twelve  and  two,  when  the  ladies  of  distinction 
drive  to  the  shops  to  make  their  daily  pur- 
chases, and  the  gentlemen  come  to  meet  and  pay 
them  their  compliments.  About  two  or  three, 
when  these  purchases,  the  Parade,  Change,  and 
commercial  business  are  over;  the  promenading 
world  resort  to  the  English  Quay,  where  the 
promenade,  properly  so  called,  being  nothing 
but  a  promenade,  commences,  and  where  the 
Imperial  Family  is  rarely  missing.  In  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  preferred  the 
Palace  Quay,  and  regularly  took  his  walk  there 
every  day,  that  was  the  more  fashionable.  The 
present  Emperor  has  brought  the  English  Quay 
into  vogue.  It  is  a  not  less  splendid  promenade 
than  the  Perspective.  This  noble  quay,  which, , 
like  all  the  quays  of  Petersburg,  is  built  of 
granite,  borders  the  Newa  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Admiralty.  Its  construction,  like  that  of  all 
the  quays  in  Petersburg,  is  one  of  the  gigantic 
and  beneficial  works  of  the  time  of  Catherine, 
who  caused  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals 
for  about  twenty-four  English  miles  to  be  faced 
with  granite.  As,  in  all  hydraulic  works,  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  undertaking  is  not  exter- 
nally very  perceptible,  the  immense  foundation 
on  which  the  quays  rest  is  at  a  great  depth  in 
the  bog,  and  so  indeed  is  the  whole  vast  sub- 
structure, merely  the  narrow  tip  of  which  is 
visible,  forming  the  promenade,  inclosed  by 
neat  iron  railing.  Elegant  flights  of  steps  for 
pedestrians,  and  handsome  descents  for  car- 
riages, the  sides  of  which  in  winter  are  gene- 
rally decorated  with  columns  and  balustrade, 
hewn  out  of  the  ice,  lead  down  to  the  water. 
The  English  Quay  is  bordered  on  one  side  by 
a  long  row  of  handsome  mansions,  mostly  built 
by  Englishmen,  but  now  chiefly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wealthy  Russians;  on  the  other,  it  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  broad  mirror  of  the  Newa, 
with  all  the  ships,  boats,  and  gondolas  gliding 
upon  it,  and  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
Wassili  Ostrow,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  &c.  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  English  Quay  is  to  Petersburg  much  the 
same  as  the  main  street  to  Frankfurt,  and  the 
Jungfernstieg  (Young  Ladies'  Walk)  to  Ham- 
burg: only  the  first  ought  to  be  called  the 
"Princes'  Walk,"  being  frequented  solely  by 
the  elite  of  the  beau-monde,  emperors,  grand- 
dukes,  princes,  so  that  wherever  the  stones  are 
worn  it  is  exclusively  by  noble  footsteps.  The 
carriages  stop  at  the  New  Admiralty,  where  the 
company  alight,  and  lounge  several  times  up 
and  down  along  the  water.  As  there  are  no 
shops  in  the  vicinity,  nor  any  other  traffic,  such 
as  at  times  interferes  annoyingly  in  the  Per- 
spective, this  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  pro- 
menade. The  Emperor  and  his  family  being 
here,  as  everywhere  else  in  Russia,  the  centre 
of  the  systemj  every  individual  of  the  company 
has  but  one  object— to  see  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family  two  or  three  times,  to  salute 
and  be  saluted  by  them.  This  gives  to  the  com- 
pany a  certain  unity,  and  each  feels  as  if  among 
brothers.    In  external  appearance  the  company 
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is  much  the  same  as  you  see  in  all  the  other 
promenades  of  the  civilized  world.  From  the 
emperor  and  prince  to  the  lieutenant  and  com- 
mercial clerk,  all  are  cased  in  the  same  kind  of 
envelope.  In  this  respect  modern  times  differ 
from  the  middle  ages,  when  every  class  and 
every  profession  might  be  known  by  its  feathers; 
whereas  now  there  prevail  such  unlimited  free- 
dom and  such  perfect  equality  in  dress,  that  the 
intrinsic  consequence  often  forms  the  strongest 
contrast  with  these  outward  signs. 

A  man  must  have  little  imagination  who 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived  by  this 
equality,  which  is  conferred  upon  us  by  the 
tailors.  The  works  encased  in  these  black  hats 
and  dark  surtouts  are  of  as  different  cut  as  any 
two  coats  can  be.  Nowhere  are  the  contrasts 
between  kernel  and  shell  greater  than  on  the 
English  Quay,  where  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
simple  as  any  other  father  of  a  family,  walks 
amidst  his  subjects,  who  take  their  place  here 
as  well  as  he,  though  in  fact  they  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  him  as  a  child's  doll  to  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes.  The  Englishman,  who  has 
buttoned  up  to  his  throat  in  his  surtout  his  ab- 
horrence of  despotism  and  arbitrary  power,  and 
scarcely  lifts  his  hat  when  he  meets  the  "Giant 
of  the  North,"  beside  the  Russian,  who  delights 
in  obeying,  and  loves  nothing  more  than  the 
people-  who  command — the  elegant  attache  of 
the  French  embassy,  who,  from  his  correspond- 
ence with  Paris,  knows  better  than  any  other 
what  is  the  latest  fashion,  in  what  sort  of  bow 
his  cravat  ought  to  be  tied,  and  whether  the 
heels  of  his  boots  ought  to  be  high  or  low,  by 
the  native  petit-maitre,  who  examines  the  other 
with  his  glass  as  carefully  as  a  naturalist  does 
an  insect,  that  he  may  make  him  on  the  morrow 
the  model  for  his  toilet — the  count  of  the  empire, 
the  German  baron,  who  has  not  forgotten  any 
of  his  ancestors  from  the  times  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  knows  that  his  descendants  will 
have  a  place  in  the  Gotha  Calendar,  side  by  side 
with  the  Russian  tradesman,  who  has  risen  like 
an  ignis  fatuus  from  a  dreary  bog,  and  whose 
name  will  expire  with  himself  for  ever,  without 
being  interwoven  in  the  smallest  shred  of  the 
history  of  mankind — the  great  landed  proprietor, 
who  keeps  thousands  of  hands  at  work  for  him 
in  the  Ural,  in  the  steppes,  and  on  the  Wolga, 
by  the  poor  shopman  who  dares  scarcely  call 
his  soul  his  own,  unless,  perhaps,  when  be- 
decked with  his  best  apparel,  which  he  displays 
with  as  much  vanity  and  self-importance  as  if  he 
were  nothing  but  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers. 

The  greatest  men  who  walk  here  are  the  two 
gigantic  lacqueys,  who,  clad  in  purple  coats, 
follow  the  empress  wherever  she  goes.  Their 
huge  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  public 
places  of  Petersburg.  One  of  them  is  said  to 
be  a  Jew.  But  they  are  an  inch  shorter  than 
another  well-known  personage  in  Petersburg, 
the  tall  drum-major  of  the  Semeonow  Guard, 
who  excites  general  astonishment  on  the  Pa- 
rade. This  giant  is  rivalled  by  two  Russian 
gentlemen,  the  brothers 1 ,  who  are  uni- 
versally known  on  account  of  their  extraordi- 
nary stature. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  want  of  original 
characters  and  permanent  figurants  in  the  pro- 
menades of  Petersburg.    Thus,  you  rarely  miss, 


on  the  English  Quay,  the  Baron n ,  who 

is  so  corpulent  that  he  has  not.  seen  his  toes  for 
these  thirty  years,  and  can,  nevertheless,  manage 
his  unwieldly  person  with  such  astonishing  agi- 
lity and  elegance,  that  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  active  dancers,  and  that 
many  ladies  prefer  him  in  a  waltz  to  a  leaner 
partner.     Nearly  as  regular  in  his  attendance 

is  Count  F ,  not  indeed  a  sansculotte,  but  a 

sans-chapeau;  for  he  cannot  bear  any  head- 
covering,  and  goes  without  hat  even  in  the  most 
intense  cold  of  winter,  leaving  his  hair,  always 
nicely  arranged,  to  the  mercy  of  wind  and  snow. 

A  Mr. g is  also  pointed  out  to  strangers 

as  a  Petersburg  promenade  eccentric,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
around  him,  dresses  in  the  style  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  and  still  wears  the  flowing  wig,  the  wide- 
skirted  coat,  and  the  long  silver-headed  walking- 
stick  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  said  that 
the  anger  of  the  emperor,  which  he  once  in- 
curred, terrified  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
works  of  his  reason  suddenly  stopped,  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  hand  still  points 
to  the  same  hour  that  it  did  then. 

Besides  the  north  side  of  the  Perspective  and 
the  English  Quay,  there  is  another  place  in  Pe- 
tersburg which  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  frequent  promenades;  this  is  the  Summer 
Garden.  All  the  other  gardens  in  the  city,  those 
of  the  Taurian  and  Michailow  Palaces,  are  little 
or  not  at  all  visited.*  The  Summer  Garden  is 
situated  on  the  Newa,  at  the  end  of  the  Palace 
Quay,  and  is  seven  hundred  yards  long  and  half 
as  broad.  It  is  the  oldest  garden  in  the  city, 
contains  a  great  number  of  fine  lofty  trees, 
chiefly  limes,  and  as  a  spot  consecrated  amidst 
masses  of  houses  to  the  Fauns  and  Dryads,  ii  is 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  city.  It  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  long  alleys,  interspersed  with 
circular  beds  and  parterres  of  flowers,  some- 
what in  the  old  style:  numerous  statues  of  the 
deities  of  spring,  summer,  the  flowers,  and  the 
woods,  dance  beside  the  alleys,  and  on  the  north 
side  it  is  bounded  by  the  famous  iron  railing 
which  runs  along  the  Newa.  This  railing,  with 
its  large  iron  gates,  its  granite  pillars  and  socles, 
and  its  beautiful  and  tasteful  iron  wreaths, 
arabesques,  and  bars,  is,  in  design  and  compo- 
sition, so  perfect  a  monument  of  solidity  and 
beauty,  that  an  Englishman  travelled  from  Lon- 
don to  the  Newa  on  purpose  to  see  it,  and,  after 
making  a  drawing  of  it,  returned  home  con- 
tented. This  garden  is  kept  with  almost  as  much 
care  as  the  gardens  of  Zarskoje-Sselo,  where  a 
policeman  runs  after  every  dry  leaf  that  is 
blown  off  by  the  Mind  to  remove  it  from  the 
way.  In  autumn,  little  houses  are  built  over 
all  the  statues,  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain  and 
snow  of  winter.  All  the  more  delicate  trees  and 
plants  are  carefully  packed  in  straw  and  mats, 
nil,  in  April,  when  people  throw  off  their  furs, 
the  trees  and  statues  also  part  with  their  winter 
coverings.  The  green  sward  is  regularly  wa- 
tered, and  the  paths  are  continually  kept  in  or- 
der and  swept.  Owing  to  this  attention,  its  turf 
and  its  trees  are  green  in  earl)-  spring  before 

*  The  Gorman  artisans  only  have  taken  possession  of 
another  public  garden  in  the  Ssadowaja,  whore  they  give 
concerts,  balls,  illuminations,  and  other  entertainments, 
in  which  they  are  joined  by  many  Kussians. 
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any  others,  and  it  affords  throughout  the  fine 
season  a  most  agreeable  retreat. 

In  one  corner  of  the  garden  still  stands  the 
small  palace  inhabited  by  Peter  the  Great.  It 
is  a  low  house,  the  ground  colour  white,  with  a 
number  of  tasteless  basso-relievos  painted  yel- 
low, like  the  window-frames.  On  the  roof,  be- 
tween the  chimneys,  rides  St.  George  upon  a  tin 
steed,  slaying  the  dragon.  In  the  interior  are 
still  preserved  some  pieces  of  furniture  used  by 
Peter.  The  house  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
diminutive  size;  for  it  completely  hides  itself 
behind  the  tall  limes  in  the  garden,  and  does  not 
venture  to  show  its  face  in  the  company  of  the 
lofty  and  splendid  palaces  which  have  sprung 
up  around  it.  But  it  twinkles  here  and  there 
with  its  oldfashioned  windows  through  the  trees, 
and  rejoices  in  the  gorgeous  children  to  whose 
birth  it  gave  occasion.  How  proud  it  no  doubt 
was  when  in  sole  possession  of  the  waste,  and 
the  only  elegant  amidst  the  rude  fisher-huts  of 
the  Fins.  Some  good-natured  restaurations  con- 
tribute their  share  to  heighten  the  enjoyment 
and  comfort  of  the  garden.  The  500,000  square 
ells  occupied  by  it  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  if 
sold  for  building  upon,  would,  probably,  be 
worth  twenty  million  rubles;  so  that,  by  keep- 
ing up  the  garden,  the  corporation  foregoes 
an  income  of  a  million  per  annum.  But  it  is 
not  a  loser  by  prolonging  the  existence  of  the 
garden,  for  the  pleasure  and  health  which  it  af- 
fords are  certainly  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

The  Summer  Garden  is  more  particularly  the 
promenade  and  place  of  recreation  of  the  youth 
of  Petersburg.  Hither  come  young  ladies  with 
their  governesses,  teachers  with  their  pupils, 
nurses  with  their  infants,  and  here  you  have  the 
best  opportunity  for  studying  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  city.  You  cannot  have  a  more  charm- 
ing sight  than  this  sportive  assemblage  of  pretty 
little  Cossack,  Tscherkesses,  and  Mushniks.  For 
it  is  the  fashion  with  the  Russians  of  all  classes 
to  dress  their  children  till  they  are  seven  or 
eight  years  old  a  let  Moujik.  The  hair  is  crop- 
ped close  all  round,  like  that  of  the  peasants; 
neat  little  kaftans  are  braced  by  a  smart  belt, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Gostinnoi-Dwor  trades- 
people, and  they  wear  high  Tatar  caps,  like  the 
sledge-drivers.  Of  late  the  Tscherkessian  dress 
has  become  a  great  favourite  with  the  young 
people  of  Petersburg;  and  it  looks  more  elegant 
from  the  quantity  of  silver  lace  and  fur-border- 
ing. It  is  not  till  they  are  nine  or  ten  that  chil- 
dren begin  to  be  dressed  in  the  European  fash- 
ion. But  it  is  singular  that  this  should  be  the 
case  with  the  boys  only.  Little  girls  are  accus- 
tomed from  the  first  to  the  French  toilet,  and 
never  wear  the  sarafans  and  kakoshniks  of  the 
peasant  women,  either  because  they  are  more 
aristocratic  or  less  patriotic  than  the  boys.  The 
same  course  is  pursued  with  the  young  grand- 
dukes  in  the  imperial  palace.  They  are  not  to 
be  distinguished,  in  the  form  and  cut  of  their 
clothes,  from  the  children  of  the  meanest  sub- 
jects. 

As  it  is  from  among  the  youth  of  the  Summer 
Garden  that  Fate  and  the  emperor  choose  in  the 
sequel  their  admirals,  generals,  and  statesmen, 
one  cannot  contemplate  them  without  lively  in- 
terest. Next  to  their  dress,  the  most  remarka- 
ble thing  about  them  is  their  language.  As  they 


have  Russian  footmen  and  datkas,  English  and 
French  bonnes,  and  German  tutors,  they  learn 
the  languages  of  all  these  nations  at  once,  and 
adopt  into  their  peculiar  infantine  language  such 
words  of  all  the  idioms  as  are  convenient  to 
them.  The  result  is  a  most  extraordinary  med- 
ley; and  if,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  language 
is  connected  with  the  intellectual  conceptions 
and  notions,  theirs  must  produce  a  remarkable 
confusion  of  ideas  and  a  singular  indistinctness 
of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear,  for  example,  such  expressions  as 
these: — "Papa,  I  have  been  in  the  letnoi  ssad 
(Summer  Garden),  Feodor  ss'nami  bail  (was 
with  us).  Est  ce  que  vous  rHirez  pas?'"  I  once 
overheard  the  following  conversation  between 
a  charming  little  fellow  and  his  French  bonne. 

Bonne.  Nikola,  have  3rou  been  a  good  boy] 

Nikola.  Da,  Nana,-  (Russian,  "Yes,  Nana.") 

Bonne.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  been 
naughty? 

Nikola.  No,  no.  Koko  sa,  Koko  mi  (Koko,  a 
Russian  abbreviation  for  Nikola;  sa  French 
sage,  good;  mi,  Russian  mihloi,  good,  dear). 

Bonne.  Has  your  brother  Iwan  been  good, 
too"?     , 

Nikola.  Wawa  na!  (Wawa,  Russian  abbre- 
viation for  I  wah  na,-  English,  naughty). 

Bonne.  What  has  he  done,  then? 

Nikola.  Bibi  Koko;  (Bibi,  English,  he  has 
beaten,  Koko,  Nikola.) 

Bonne.  What  will  you  have  to  eat? 

Nikola.  Tsa,  tsa,  ko  pa  (Tschai,  tschai,-)  Rus- 
sian, tea;  ko,  coffee,  pa,  (French,  pas.) 

The  older  children  often  jumble  together  still 
more  languages,  though  it  is  true  they  speak 
them  less  imperfectly  than  the  little  ones.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  remarkable  that  words  of 
coaxing  or  endearment  are  always  in  the  mo- 
ther tongue.  There  is  scarcely  any  language 
so  rich  in  tender  expressions,  in  affectionate 
and  flattering  diminutives,  as  the  Russian; 
Lubesnoi,  my  dear;  Milinkoi,  my  little  dear; 
Diiduschka,  grand-daddy;  Matiuschka,  little  mo- 
ther; Druschka,  little  friend;  Golubtschik,  little 
dove;  but,  above  all,  Duschinka,  my  little  soul, 
are,  therefore,  expressions  which  have  been 
not  only  retained  by  the  Russians,  but  adopted 
by  the  foreigners  residing  among  them;  so  that 
not  only  do  the  French  bonnes  call  their  chil- 
dren Duschinka,  Druschka,  &c,  but  Germans 
also  give  one  another  these  appellations.  Coax- 
ing and  wheedling  are  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  nature  of  the  Russians,  that  they  have 
a  number  of  diminutives  for  each  christian 
name;  but  these  are  sometimes  so  little  like  the 
name  itself,  that  you  cannot  tell  which  of  the 
children  is  meant.  Such  abbreviations  are, 
for  example,  of  Alexander,  Sascha;  of  Mary, 
Mascha,;  of  Olga,  Olinka;  of  Constantine,  Kosfje,- 
of  Nicola,  Cola,  or  Niese,  Nizzi,  Kolinka,-  of 
Michael,  Mischinka,  or  Mische,-  of  Anna,  An- 
nuschka,-  of  Iwan,  Wonka,  or  Wanne,-  of  Paul, 
Pawlusche,-  of  Feodor,  Fedje,  or  Felinka,-  of 
Alexei,  Losche,-  of  Praskowia,  Paschinka;  of 
Peter,  Pctruschka,-  of  Natalia,  Natasche,  or 
Tascha;  of  Sophia,  Sane,  or  Soninka,-  of  Gre- 
gory, Grischa.  Even  in  the  imperial  palace 
the  grand-dukes  and  grand-duchesses  habitu- 
ally call  one  another  Sasche,  Masche,  Olinka, 
Kolinka,   Kostje,   and   Mische.     Many   of   the 
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peculiar  names  of  the  West  Roman  church 
have  not  been  admitted  by  the  Greek  church 
into  its  calendar,  and  are,  therefore,  never  used 
by  the  Russians.  Thus,  for  instance,  not  one 
of  the  forty  million  Russians  is  named  Charles, 
nor  can  one  of  them  be  so  named  unless  he  be 
converted  to  some  other  religion.  So,  like- 
wise, there  is  not  a  single  Henry  or  Edward 
among  them.  What  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, they  sometimes  make  a  single  Russian 
name  serve  for  a  substitute  to  a  whole  party  of 
our  names,  though  it  has  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  any  of  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Demetrius,  Henry,  Edward,  Edmund,  Edgar, 
are  called  all  alike  Dimiiri;  so  that  if  you  tell 
a  Russian  your  name  is  Edward,  he  is  sure  to 
call  you  Dimitri. 

The  most  brilliant  day  in  the  year  for  the 
Summer  Garden  is  Whit-Monday.  On  that 
day  the  Russian  tradesmen  assemble  there  for 
the  famous  ceremony  of  choosing  wives.  This 
is  a  spectacle  so  unique  in  its  kind,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
Englishman  to  whom  I  have  elsewhere  alluded, 
to  make  a  journey  hither  expressly  to  see  that 
also.  According  to  an  ancient  Petersburg 
and  a  still  more  ancient  Russian  custom,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  markets  for  young  women 
in  Hungary,  all  the  tradesmen's  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  meet  here  on  that  day,  the 
former  to  gaze,  the  latter  to  be  gazed  at.  The 
girls,  pranked  out  in  their  finest  clothes,  are 
drawn  up  in  a  row  along  the  parterres.  Their 
mothers  are  stationed  behind  them.  They  have 
rummaged  their  own  and  their  grandmothers' 
wardrobes  for  every  thing  showy  and  brilliant, 
to  bedizen  their  daughters,  attaching  it.  to  hair, 
ears,  and  arms,  round  neck  and  waist,  to 
fingers  and  feet,  wherever  there  is  a  possibility 
of  fastening  it;  and  many  are,  in  fact,  so  co- 
vered with  gold  and  jewels,  that  little,  if  any 
thing,  of  their  natural  charms  is  visible.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  occasion  a  mother,  not 
knowing  what  more  to  add  to  the  decorations 
of  her  daughter,  fastened-  six  dozen  gilt  tea- 
spoons to  a  gold  chain,  and  hung  them  in  a 
double  row  about  her  neck,  in  addition  to  the 
pearl  necklaces;  and  that  she  surrounded  her 
waist  in  like  manner  with  three  dozen  table- 
spoons and  two  large  punch  ladles  placed  cross- 
wise before  and  behind. 

The  young  men,  with  their  fathers,  in  long 
kalians  of  fine  cloth,  and  their  beards  smartly 
curled,  walk  along  the  file  of  blushing,  silent 
damsels,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  desirous 
enough  to  please;  and  Cupid,  who  is  sure  to 
attend,  points  out  to  them  the  children  of  the 
Graces,  but  is  prudent  enough,  before  he  speeds 
his  arrow,  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  young  men 
and  the  mothers  and  fathers  here  and  there 
try  to  get  up  a  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  glances  and  sentiments  are  interchanged. 
Eight  days  after  this  exhibition,  a  second  meet- 
ing takes  place,  in  which  the  affair  is  more 
pointedly  discussed,  and,  by  the  aid  of  o/ficious 
relatives  and  female  go-betweens,  all  the  pre- 
liminaries are  settled;  on  which  the  company 
return  home  coupled  and  mated.  Similar  cus- 
toms at  marriages  prevail  among  all  the  Sla- 
vonic tribes.     But  it  is  extraordinary  that,  in 


gorgeous  Petersburg,  where  a  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  public  never  fails  to  ridicule  the 
practice,  such  a  singularity  should  maintain 
its  ground  to  the  present  day.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  this  custom  has  gradually  declined; 
and,  if  on  Whit-Monday  many  pretty  girls  and 
young  men  meet  in  the  Summer  Garden,  and 
many  a  match  is  begun  there,  still  the  whole 
proceeding  is  not  so  formal,  stiff,  and  old- 
fashioned,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  Summer  Garden  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  what  is  called  Czars'  Field,  (Zaryzinskoilug,) 
by  the  Germans,  Marsfe/d,  and  by  the  French, 
Champ  de  Mars,  one  of  the  principal  parades  in 
the  city.  The  others  are  the  Semeonow.  Preo- 
brashenski,  and  Alexander  Parades,  or,  as  the 
Russians  call  them,  by  a  whimsical  transposi- 
tion of  the  German  appellation,  Placeparades, 
for  instance,  Semenowskoi  Place parade,  Alex- 
androwskoi  Placeparade,  &c.  The  latter  is 
the  largest  of  them,  being  not  less  than  a  square 
werst.  The  Czars'  Field  is  more  used  than 
any  other  parade  for  drilling  recruits,  and 
sometimes  for  exercising  whole  corps  cFarmee. 
The  ordinary  daily  parade  is  not  held  here,  but 
in  the  Admiralty  Place,  near  the  palace;  and 
this  affords  a  daily  amusement  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Admiralty  is  surrounded  by  a  Boule- 
vard and  a  double  alley  of  trees.  Under  these 
trees  the  public  are  accustomed  to  walk  during 
the  parade.  The  emperor  himself  usually  com- 
mands; and,  as  there  are  always  some  thousand 
men  and  a  number  of  generals  and  superior 
officers  under  arms,  this  simple  parade  is  a 
brilliant  spectacle,  and  as  good  as  a  review  on 
a  small  scale.  To  see  the  emperor  ride  past 
amidst  his  numerous  staff,  is  alone  a  remarka- 
ble sight — he  himself  a  portly,  majestic  figure, 
at  his  side  his  youthful  successor,  and  about 
and  behind  him  a  train  of  galloping  eques- 
trians, none  of  them  less  than  the  son  of  a 
prince,  or  beneath  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Enveloped  in  dust,  the  cavalcade  dashes  along 
like  a  mighty  thunder-cloud,  from  which  flash 
forth  the  lightnings  of  arms  and  orders.  The 
soldiers,  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  present 
arms,  while  all  the  spectators  uncover  their 
heads  on  the  approach  of  his  majesty.  "  Good 
day,  my  lads!"  cries  the  emperor  to  the  men. 
"  We  thank  your  majesty,"  is  the  simultaneous 
response,  that  bursts  like  thunder  from  every 
mouth.  The  parade  frequently  lasts  for  seve- 
ral hours,  and,  whoever  has  seen  that,  the 
English  Quay,  the  Perspective,  and  the  Sum- 
mer Garden,  has  not  missed  any  thing  of  con- 
sequence under  the  head  of  promenades. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
go  to  the  Parade  to  see  the  emperor.  He  ap- 
pears so  often  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  droschka, 
or  in  one-horse  sledge,  that  he  is  precisely  the 
person  whom  you  are  sure  to  meet  most  fre- 
quently in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  There  is 
not  a  monarch  in  the  world  whom  so  many  oc- 
cupations lead  into  the  streets  as  the  successor 
of  Peter  the  Great,  nor  any  who  is  pressed  by 
such  a  prodigious  mass  of  business — daily  in- 
spections  of  the  hundred  institutions  of  his  capi- 
tal, visits  to  the  offices  of  the  different  ministers, 
r<  ■'.  lows,  participation  prescribed  by  ancient  cus- 
tom in  public  popular  amusements,  personal  di- 
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rections  for  the  building  of  new  public  edifices, 
visits  to  high  personages  and  powerful  favour- 
ites, nay,  even  to  sick  old  ladies  whom  he  wishes 
to  oblige,  and  a  hundred  other  matters,  which 
one  cannot  enumerate. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  on  all  ordi- 
nary occasions,  wherever  the  emperor  makes 
his  appearance,  it  is  in  the  plainest  and  most 
unostentatious  manner  in  the  world.  Natives 
of  the  West,  as  well  as  Orientals,  are  surprised 
to  see  how  so  much  greatness,  power,  and  ma- 
jesty can  submit  to  be  drawn  along  the  streets 
in  a  simple  sledge  by  a  single  horse.  On  his 
journeys  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  the  sove- 
reign is  frequently  seen  in  a  common  rudely 
made  telega,  such  as  is  used  by  the  serfs;  and 
one  can  scarcely  conceive  how  it  happens  that 
he  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing  his  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  when  thus  exhibiting 
himself"  divested  of  all  the  signs  of  grandeur. 
One  is  the  more  puzzled  to  account  for  this, 
because,  at  other  times,  the  court  of  Russia  dis- 
plays a  splendour  and  magnificence  not  sur- 
passed by  any.  It  is  not  merely  a  custom  pecu- 
liar to  the  present  emperor,  but  is  common  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  in  general.  Peter  the 
Great  followed  it,  so  did  Paul;  and  the  plain  ap- 
pearance of  Alexander  in  1814  astonished  even 
the  English,  who  received  from  the  mightiest 
sovereign  in  the  world  lessons  on  unnecessary 
splendour.  I  am  convinced  that  the  pettiest 
prince  in  Germany  would  make  some  scruple  if 
he  were  asked  to  step  into  a  small  low  droschka, 
such  as  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is  seen 
in  every  day.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  general  that,  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  they  are  as  simple  as  possible,  though, 
on  the  whole,  so  extremely  fond  of  luxury  and 
ostentation.  Another  contradiction  equally  diffi- 
cult of  explanation  is  that,  at  first  sight,  they 
are  so  simple,  blunt,  and  open,  though,  in  gene- 
ral, so  strongly  addicted  to  etiquette  and  the 
punctilious  observance  of  forms.  The  highest 
magnates  suffer  you  to  speak  to  them  frankly 
and  bluntly;  so  that  you  need  not  make  so  much 
ceremony,  or  feel  so  embarrassed  with  them  as 
with  the  most  paltry  burgomaster  in  Germany. 
lies  zerenumije  is  therefore  an  expression  which 
the  Russian  has  constantly  in  his  mouth,  espe- 
cially when  he  has  to  do  with  long-winded, 
round-about  Germans,  "  who  very  often  cannot 
stir  a  step  without  seeming  as  if  they  had  stiff 
ell-long  ruffles  at  their  wrists  and  were  mounted 
on  stilts."  Such  were  the  very  words  which  a 
Russian  once  used  in  talking  to  me  about  my 
countrymen. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Petersburg  street- 
public  is  committed  to  a  class  of  men  called 
butschniks,  who  are  quartered  night  and  day  in 
small  butkas  (booths),  from  which  they  derive 
their  name.  These  wooden  dwellings  stand  at 
every  corner,  and  at  all  the  crossings.  Three 
butschniks  are  allotted  to  each  booth,  where 
they  have  their  beds,  their  kitchen,  and.  their 
whole  domestic  establishment.  One,  in  a  gray 
coat  turned  up  with  red,  and  armed  with  a  hal- 
bert,  mounts  guard  on  the  outside;  the  second 
takes  prisoners  to  the  siaschas  or  police  offices, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  every  quarter,  and 
brings  police-orders  to  the  others,  or  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  houses;  while  the 


third  attends  to  the  household  concerns  of  the 
little  party.  The  one  who  mounts  guard  is  at 
his  post  day  and  night,  and  thence  overlooks 
the  district  assigned  to  him,  apprehends  drunken 
people,  settles  the  quarrels  of  the  drivers,  forces 
the  noisy  to  be  quiet,  and  takes  up  careless 
iswoschtschiks  who  hurt  pedestrians.  The  but- 
schniks are  provided  with  small  whistles,  with 
which  they  give  signals  to  the  nearest  posts, 
when  a  runaway  is  to  be  caught;  and,  as  they 
are  themselves  under  the  inspection  of  quartal- 
niks  and  police-overseers,  who  are  continually 
going  their  rounds  to  see  that  they  are  vigilant 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  excellent  order 
is  maintained  upon  the  whole  in  the  streets  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  public  quiet  is  more  rarely 
disturbed  by  violent  or  scandalous  conduct  than 
in  any  other  capital.  At  night  the  streets  are 
moreover  patrolled  by  small  pickets  of  horse  , 
gensdarmes.  The  same  police  regulations  are 
introduced  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the  empire. 
Two  or  three  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  this 
duty  in  Petersburg  alone. 

The  only  inhabitants  of  the  city  excepted  from 
this  inspection  are  the  rooks  and  the  pigeons,  in 
both  which  species  of  birds  Petersburg  abounds 
more  than  any  other  capital.  They  fly  to  and 
fro  unmolested:  sometimes  they  alight  on  the 
head  of  Peter  the  Great;  at  others,  on  the  cross 
of  the  angel  on  the  Alexander  pillar;  sometimes 
they  are  cawing  on  the  cupolas  of  the  churches; 
at  others,  on  the  roof  of  the  imperial  palace. 
The  rooks  have  their  principal  resorts  at  the 
Annitschkow  palace  in  the  Perspective,  where 
they  hold  their  evening  conversations  in  assem- 
blages of  several  thousand.  They  are  said  to 
prefer  roofs  painted  green  to  such  as  are  dark- 
coloured,  black,  or  red,  probably  because  the 
former  are  more  like  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Pigeons,  it  is  well  known,  are  considered  as 
sacred  by  the  Russians,  for  which  reason  nobody 
ever  annoys  them;  they  are  in  consequence  so 
bold  that  they  seek  their  food  in  all  the  streets 
amidst  all  the  bustle  and  traffic,  and  scarcely 
stir  out  of  the  way  for  carriages  or  pedestrians. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  half-wild  and  ne- 
glected state,  and  chiefly  harbour  and  build  their 
nests  on  the  roofs  of  the  churches.  They  like- 
wise build  in  all  the  markets,  and  beneath  the 
pillared  roofs  of  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor,  the  shop- 
keepers of  which  are  their  great  patrons  and 
friends,  and  amuse  themselves  in  their  leisure 
moments  with  feeding  them.  In  the  middle  of 
the  inner  courtyards  of  the  houses  of  Peters- 
burg, there  are  always  large  holes  and  bins  into 
which  all  the  dirt  and  oflal  of  the  houses  are 
thrown.  In  these  unclean  repositories,  whole 
flocks  of  blue-grey  pigeons — their  universal 
colour  in  Russia — are  seen  busily  engaged  in 
devouring  the  impure  contents;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that,  at  this  sight,  the  Russians  do  not 
lose  all  respect  for  these  creatures,  which  de- 
generate here  to  such  a  degree  that  they  light 
like  wolves  for  remnants  of  flesh  and  the  en- 
trails of  animals.  In  general,  as  I  have  observed, 
it  is  deemed  a  sin  to  hurt  them;  but  yet  you 
sometimes  see  little  boys  with  a  stick  to  which 
is  attached  a  cord  with  a  knob  of  wood  or  a 
stone  tied  to  the  end  of  it:  this  they  throw  so  as  to 
twist  about  the  neck  of  the  birds  as  dexterously 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas  in  South  Anie- 
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rica  catch  the  oxen  with  their  lasso.  The  pri- 
soners which  they  take  in  this  manner  they  sell 
to  Germans  who  stew  them  down  into  a  right 
unchristian  but  not  less  savoury  ragout. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    ISWOSCHTSCHIKS. 

Peculiar  necessity  for  Public  Carriages  in  Petersburg— 
Variuus  Nationalities  of  the  Drivers— The  Droschka — 
Absolute  authority  of  the  Rider  over  Driver  and  Vehicle 
—Character  of  the  IswoschtschiUs—  Cruel  Regulations 
for  the  protection  of  Pedestrians— A  Street  Adventure- 
Carriage  Races  in  the  Perspective. 

From  the  astonishing  extent  of  the  Russian 
cities,  which,  with  their  endless  streets  and 
their  numberless  spacious  vacant  places,  stretch 
over  whole  provinces,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
institution  of  public  vehicles  for  the  service  of 
the  public,  of  hackney  carriages,  should  be  of 
old  standing  in  Russia  and  far  more  widely 
diffused  than  among  us.  With  us  it  is  only  the 
largest  towns  that  yet  possess  this  agreeable 
convenience,  whereas  in  those  of  Russia  con- 
taining only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants — there 
is  such  a  disinclination  to  walking,  and  so 
many  occasions  are  found  for  riding,  as  to 
produce  a  necessity  for  a  whole  company  of 
Iswoschtschiks — so  hackney-drivers  are  called 
in  Russian.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
hosts  of  them  are  plying  in  the  streets  of  the 
great  capitals  of  the  empire.  According  to 
statistical  data,  there  are  not  fewer  than  8000. 
In  many  parts  of  the  city,  you  take  in  hundreds 
of  them  at  one  glance;  and  if  one  considers 
that  the  length  of  all  the  streets  in  Petersburg 
amounts  to  little  short  of  400  wersts,  this  gives 
about  25  to  each  werst — and  that  number  ap- 
pears to  be  by  no  means  too  large. 

There  are  in  Petersburg,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  among  the  rest  three  contiguous  build- 
ings, which  it  takes  exactly  half  an  hour  to  pass 
on  foot.  A  morning  visit,  a  dinner,  a  tea-party, 
would  here  frequently  rob  the  pedestrian  of  his 
whole  day.  In  winter  the  streets  are  covered 
with  a  deep  snow-dust,  produced  by  all  the  in- 
cessantly trampled  and  ground  crystals  of  ice, 
and  through  which  you  cannot  proceed  on  foot 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 
The  keen  wind  too,  which  has  free  scope  every 
where  in  the  unsheltered  city,  drives  all  into 
sledges,  where,  wrapped  over  hat  and  all  in 
bear-skins,  it  is  easier  to  defy  its  blasts;  in 
spring  half  Petersburg  is  a  quagmire;  and  in 
summer  a  most  intolerable  dust  stops  the  breath 
and  relaxes  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  It  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  if  the  most  resolute  pedestrian 
is  soon  fatigued  here,  and  despairingly  cries, 
Dawai  Iswoscldschik! — "This  way,  diner!" 

Nor  will  he  have  occasion  to  repeat  this 
Dawai:  nay,  in  general  he  needs  but  think  and 
cast  a  searching  look  from  the  foot-pavement 
into  the  street,  and  half  a  dozen  sledges  are  in- 
stantly  darting  towa  rds  hi  I  n.  The  nose-bagsare 
off  in  a  moment,  the  reins  put  to  rights,  and 
each  seats  himself  on  die  box,  as  though  sure 
of  being  the  one  that  will  be  selected.  "Where 
to,  sir?"— "To  the  Admiralty."— "I  will  take 


you  for  two  rubles." — "And  I  for  one  and  a 
half,"  cries  another;  and  thus  they  underbid  each 
other  in  quick  time  down  to  half  a  ruble.  You 
take  him  whose  charge  is  lowest;  and,  being 
thus  liable  to  get  the  worst,  you  expose  your- 
self to  the  jeers  and  raillery  of  the  others.  "  Look 
thou  now,  daddy,  how  stingy  thou  art!  To  save 
a  few  copecks  thou  takest  that  beggarly  fellow 
to  drive  thee.  Thou  wilt  stick  fast  with  his 
three-legged  horse.  Don't  go  with  him.  The 
old  graybeard  is  a  drunkard.  He  is  so  drunk 
now  he  can  hardly  stand.  He  will  carry  thee 
to  the  shambles,  and  tell  thee  that  is  the  Admi- 
ralty." Meanwhile  your  old  Jehu  laughs  in 
his  sleeve,  and  mutters,  "Nitschevxis.'  Don't  be 
afraid,  sir,  we  shall  get  on  very  well." 

Most  of  these  men  are  native  Russians,  from 
all  the  different  governments  of  the  empire. 
But  there  are  also  many  Fins,  Esthonians. 
Lettes,  Poles,  and  Germans  among  them.  They 
generally  come  to  Petersburg  as  lads  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  hire  themselves  to  a  coach- 
master,  who  entrusts  them  with  a  horse  and 
sledge,  and  they  continue  to  take  money  for  their 
employer  till  they  have  scraped  together  enough 
to  purchase  a  set-out,  with  which  they  strive  to 
establish  themselves  on  their  own  account  and 
to  obtain  a  subsistence.  Their  profession,  like 
all  the  arts  in  Russia,  is  free:  if,  therefore,  fodder 
becomes  too  dear  in  Petersburg,  they  pack  up 
their  all  and  drive  southward,  to  try  their  for- 
tunes in  the  streets  of  Moscow;  and  thus  they 
remove  first  to  one  then  to  another  town,  till 
their  lucky  star  guides  them  to  a  place  favour- 
able to  their  business  and  permanent  establish- 
ment. In  the  provincial  towns,  where  fodder  is 
to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing,  they  universally 
drive  two  horses;  but  in  Petersburg  the  public  is 
content  with  one.  In  winter  they  employ  their 
favourite  vehicle,  the  sledge,  which  they  drag 
about  over  the  pavement  so  long  as  the  least 
vestige  of  a  snow  surface  is  to  be  felt  beneath 
the  spring  mud;  but  in  summer  the  clattering 
droschka.  They  never  drive  covered  carriages. 
Protecting  garments  must  render  that  service 
to  passengers  in  Russia  which  coaches  perform 
among  us.  Muffled  in  cloaks  and  furs,  inacces- 
sible to  cold,  they  patiently  bide  the  pelting  of 
snow,  rain,  and  mud,  and,  on  reaching  their 
destination,  sally  forth,  spruce  and  clean,  from 
the  bespattered  envelope. 

The  Iswoschtschiks  of  Petersburg  are  a  sort 
ofHamaxobites,who  vagabondize  among  the  pa- 
laces of  the  imperial  capital  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.  They  encamp  all  day  in  the  streets, 
and  many  of  them  also  at  night,  their  sledge 
serving  them  for  bed  and  bed-chamber.  Like 
the  Bedouins,  they  always  carry  with  them  a 
nose-bag,  which  they  never  fail  to  fasten  about 
the  head  of  the  horse  in  moments  of  leisure. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  all  their  wants  in 
the  streets,  where  cribs  are  set  up  at  certain 
distances.  For  water,  they  take  their  beasts  to 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  arms  of  the  river, 
or  canals,  intersecting  the  city;  hay  is  sold  by 
the  bundle,  in  portions  suitable  for  one  or  two 
horses,  in  a  great  number  of  booths;  and  the 
itinerant  venders  of  kwas,  tea,  and  bread  offer 
a  resource  against  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
masters.  The  animals  are  as  great  strangers 
to  indulgences  as  their  human  governors.  Both 
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care  nothing  about  wind  and  weather.  They 
eat  when  they  have  time,  and  doze  now  and  then 
when  chance  permits  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  always  in  the  highest  spirits;  the  horses 
are  ever  ready  for  a  new  trip,  the  drivers  dis- 
posed to  singing,  fun,  and  gossip.  When  no1» 
engaged  in  eating  or  any  other  occupation,  they 
lounge  listlessly  along  beside  their  sledges, 
and,  regardless  of  the  princely  palaces  around 
them,  sing  some  song  which  they  learned  in 
their  native  forests.  When  they  meet  with 
comrades,  as  they  do  at  the  corner  of  almost 
every  street,  they  are  at  all  sorts  of  frolics, 
snowballing,  wrestling,  cracking  jokes  on  one 
another,  till  the  "Dawai,  Iswoschtschik!"  of  a 
pedestrian  gives  the  signal  for  seizing  the  whips, 
and  instantly  makes  them  the  most  eager  com- 
petitors for  the  job. 

The  poorest  Iswoschtschiks  in  Petersburg  are 
the  Finlanders.  Their  droschka  is  frequently 
nothing  but  a  board  over  the  axle  of  the  wheels, 
and  their  small  long-haired  horses,  with  dim 
eyes,  botched  head-gear,  and  bony  haunches,  are 
many  of  them  perfect  images  of  poverty  and 
distress.  Scantily  covered  with  ragged  kaftans, 
they  frequent  the  outer  rings  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, and,  poor  themselves,  they  carry  the  poor 
for  a  trifle  to  visit  their  equals.  In  the  inner 
districts,  on  the  other  hand,  you  meet  with  very 
elegant  equipages,  as  smart  as  hands  can  make 
them,  black  horses,  with  coats  that  shine  like 
satin,  harness  adorned  with  the  precious  metals, 
sledges  of  such  light  and  elegant  construction 
that  they  seem  to  be  made  for  flying,  covers 
tastefully  lined  with  fur,  and  drivers,  with  su- 
perb beards  and  long  kaftans  of  fine  cloth,  like 
Turkish  pachas,  who  do  not  stir  but  for  "  blue 
tickets."  As  it  is  not  thought  quite  respectable 
in  Petersburg  to  ride  with  an  Iswoschtschik, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  pay  visits  in  your  own  car- 
raige  and  four — they  are  used  by  the  female  sex 
only  as  high  as  ladies'  maids  and  tradesmen's 
wives,  but  by  men  of  all  ranks,  though  by  those 
of  the  highest  only  in  cases  of  necessity — re- 
course is  had  to  these  spruce  Iswoschtschiks 
when  you  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  you  are  in 
your  own  carriage. 

As  in  wealthy  Russian  houses  only  the  foot- 
men wear  the  family  livery,  and  the  coachmen 
one  and  the  same  old  national  uniform,  though 
of  different  quality,  you  need  but  order  the  ele- 
gant Iswoschtschik  to  hide  the  mark  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  as  such  under  his  kaftan,  and 
then  every  body  will  imagine  that  horse,  driver, 
and  vehicle,  are  your  own  property.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  these  are  the  carriages  of  people  of 
quality,  who  have  turned  their  coachman  into 
an  Iswoschtschik  for  the  time  of  their  absence 
from  Petersburg,  and  sent  him  into  the  streets 
to  earn  money  for  them.  Petersburg  swarms, 
moreover,  with  people,  officers  civil  and  military, 
who  are  sent  sometimes  this  way,  sometimes 
that,  and  who  meanwhile  authorize  their  specu- 
lative coachman  to  earn  provender  for  their 
horses  and  something  to  boot. 

The  Iswoschtschiks,  as  I  have  said,  guess  the 
thoughts  of  pedestrians  from  a  distance,  and 
well  would  it  be  for  masters,  if  all  ministering 
spirits  attended  as  promptly  to  their  summons 
as  the  Iswoschtschiks  of  Petersburg.  If  a  pe- 
destrian but  looks  around  him,  ten  of  them  in- 


stantly cry,  "Dawat  ss?" — "Shall  I  come,  sir?" 
If  you  seem  not  disposed  to  accept  their  services, 
they  eloquently  descant  on  the  inconveniences 
of  walking;  they  tell  you  that  the  heat  to-day  is 
enough  to  make  you  faint,  or  that  you  had  bet- 
ter get  into  their  clean  droschka  than  wade 
through  the  mud;  they  beg  the  kitchen  maid, 
returning  from  market  with  her  load,  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  sledge,  or  the  fair  milliner's  girl  with 
her  caps  and  finery,  to  commit  herself  to  their 
care  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  pushed 
about  in  the  crowd  of  pedestrians. 

As  there  is  no  rate  fixed  by  the  police  for  the 
charges  of  these  people,  you  must  bargain  with 
them  for  every  job.  But  upon  the  whole  they 
are  very  reasonable,  and  for  a  few  groschen 
they  will  drive  you  several  wersts.  But  they 
are  more  or  less  shy,  according  to  the  wind  and 
weather,  and  according  as  it  is  a  black  or  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  almanac.  On  holidays  they 
are  often  very  saucy,  and  will  not  abate  a  single 
copeck  of  their  demand;  and,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  in  the  height  of  business,  they  will  fre- 
quently not  do  for  two  rubles  what  at  another 
time  they  would  do  for  one.  But,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  on  ordinary  days,  they  are  often  so 
courteous  and  good-natured,  that  they  will  carry 
you  for  nothing,  out  of  mere  civility,  across  a 
muddy  street  from  one  foot  pavement  to  the 
other. 

The  Russian  sledge  surpasses  in  lightness, 
elegance,  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  the  same 
kind  of  vehicles  of  all  other  nations.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  a  century  and  prac- 
tice in  its  production,  and  a  creation  of  Russian 
national  ingenuity,  which  passes  half  its  exist- 
ence on  the  ice  roads  of  winter. 

The  droschka  is  equally  national,  character- 
istic, and  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  imitations 
of  this  Russian  vehicle  which  are  seen  among 
us  are  clumsy  productions,  wretched  and  taste- 
less copies.  It  is  impossible  for  a  people  not 
to  be  characteristic  in  all  its  productions,  and 
we  might  penetrate  deep  into  the  Russian  na- 
tional character,  were  we  to  explain  from  it  the 
construction  of  the  droschka.  To  Spanish  gran- 
dezza  these  vehicles  would  be  an  abomination. 
German  indulgence  is  fond  of  the  formal  coach. 
The  French  and  Italians  brought  out  phaetons, 
and  the  English  gigs  and  tilburies.  The  Rus- 
sians, studying  rapidity  more  than  comfort,  in- 
vented droschkas,  into  which  you  throw  yourself 
with  less  ceremony  than  into  an  arm  chair, 
though  you  do  not  sit  much  more  conveniently 
upon  it  than  on  horseback.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  petty  circumstances  on  which  thick  volumes 
might  be  written.  We  content  ourselves  with 
these  hints,  and  shall  take  a  closer  survey  of 
the  Iswoschtschik,  who,  in  our  peregrination 
through  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  will  afford  us 
abundant  matter  for  reflection. 

The  various  nationalities  of  the  Iswoschtschiks 
may  be  easily  known  from  the  different  way  in 
which  they  treat  their  horses.  The  German  is 
most  intelligent;  he  talks  little,  not  at  all  to  his 
horses,  which  he  controls  merely  by  the  reins 
and  the  whip.  The  Fin  sits  on  the  box,  quiet 
and  impassive,  like  Dumbness  personified. 
Nothing  escapes  his  lips  but  a  long  drawled 
out  "A?//;/  nah!n  the  various  intonations  of 
which  the  horse  must  understand 
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word  of  the  Lette  is  Nua!  nua,  which  he  now 
and  then  repeats  in  half  despair,  when  the  horse 
will  not  stir  from  the  spot,  or  is  taking  the  wrong 
way.  The  most  restless  of  all  is  the  Pole,  who, 
labouring  incessantly,  shifts  to  and  fro  on  his 
seat,  hissing,  whistling,  howling,  cracking  his 
whip,  and  palling  at  the  reins.  But  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  is  the  Russian.  He  uses  the 
whip  but  very  rarely,  and  in  general  merely 
taps  with  the  handle  on  the  board  in  front  of 
the  sledge,  as  a  warning  to  his  horse,  with  which 
he  is  in  constant  oral  conversation,  and  which 
he  calls  "my  brother,  my  friend,  daddy,  sweat- 
heart,  my  white  pigeon." — "Dovey,  do  stir  thy 
legs!  Well,  what  is  die  matter,  now]  Art  thou 
blind,  then?  Brisk!  brisk!  Mind,  there's  a 
stone.  Dost  see  if!  That's  right.  Well  done! 
Hopp,  hupp!  Keep  to  the  right.  What  dost 
thou  look  round  for?  Straight  forward!  Hussa! 
Juch!" 

Above  all  things,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  for  the  time  our  ride  lasts  our  Iswoscht- 
schik  is  become  our  serf,  and  we,  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  are  the  sort  of  people  for  it,  are  his  abso- 
lute lords  and  masters.  When  we  address  him, 
he  will  not  speak  to  us  otherwise  than  bare- 
headed. If  we  scold,  he  replies  with  a  cour- 
teous smile,  and  he  answers  our  commands 
with  prompt  obedience:  if  he  is  to  drive  faster, 
he  learns  our  pleasure  by  means  of  that  organ 
through  which  all  slaves  are  apprised  of  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  of  their  masters,  that  is 
to  say,  by  means  of  the  back,  on  which  our 
hand  feelingly  impresses  our  directions.  His 
horse,  too,  becomes  our  property,  and,  if  we 
carry  a  stick,  we  thrash  away  with  it.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  case  with  our  obstinate  Ger- 
man drivers,  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  so 
completely  masters  of  their  horses  and  vehi- 
cles, that  they  consider  the  passenger  whom 
they  take  up  as  a  mere  appurtenance.  Slavery 
has  so  intimately  blended  itself  with  the  Rus- 
sian character,  that  they  are  proud  to  be  the 
slaves  of  any  one  whom  they  acknowledge  for 
their  master;  and,  if  to-day  all  their  masters 
and  chiefs  were  shipped  off  for  America,  by  to- 
morrow they  would  have  created  plenty  of  new 
ones  out  of  their  midst.  The  bit  and  the  reins 
are  natural  to  them.  Whoever  has  a  vigorous 
hand  may  grasp  the  reins  and  guide  the  steeds 
at  pleasure.  But,  if  they  perceive  in  any  one  a 
deficiency  of  skill  or  energy,  he  may  expect  to 
encounter  greater  obstinacy  than  ever  he  met 
with  among  the  most  free-born  people. 

But  a  truce  to  such  melancholy  reflections; 
let  us  skim  the  surface  of  things.  Let  us  put 
our  Iswoschtschik  in  good  humour  by  a  few 
familiar  words,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  with 
the  fellow.  Even  though  he  be  but  a  boy  with 
down  upon  his  chin,  he  boldly  plunges  into  the 
turmoil  of  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  and  steadily 
and  skilfully  guides  his  beast  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  carriages.  He  contrives  to  maintain 
his  right  against  the  other  drivers,  and  to  give 
warning  to  pedestrians,  shouting  first  to  one, 
but  without  cheeking  the  pace  of  his  horse, 
then  to  another,  Padji,  Padji!  (Way,  way!)  to 
the  slow-motioned  cart;  Beregissa!  (Take 
care!)  to  the  pedestrian;  Lhwije!  (to  the  left) 
Prawije,  (to  the  right)  to  (lie  carriages  that  he 
meets.    If  the  throng  is  not  great,  he  even  ad- 


dresses each  by  his  proper  style  and  title. — 
"  Retired  soldier,  get  out  of  the  way!  Take 
care,  old  mother!"  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
fends himself  from  the  attacks  of  others,  who 
feel  offended  with  the  pert  chap,  puts  up  with 
«'  affront,  and  returns  apposite  answers,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  Though  incessantly 
taken  up  with  all  sorts  of  fun,  nothing  escapes 
him  that  is  going  forward  in  the  streets.  He 
points  out  to  a  driver  whom  he  is  passing  that  a 
strap  in  his  harness  is  broken;  and  to  another 
Iswoschtschik,  who  does  not  observe  a  pedes- 
trian that  wants  him,  he  shouts:  "  Why,  bro- 
ther, art  thou  asleep?  The  people  are  crying 
after  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  hear?  Have  thy 
wits  about  thee!" 

Though  you  may  not  speak  Russian,  you 
need  not  be  apprehensive  lest  the  Iswoscht- 
schik should  not  understand  you.  A  child  in 
man}- respects  in  comparison  with  the  German, 
he  is  in  others  a  man  of  the  world,  a  cosmo- 
polite, compared  with  the  latter.  He  has  al- 
ready had  to  do  with  all  the  nations  of  Asia; 
individuals  belonging  to  all  the-nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  had  dealings  with  him;  and  more 
than  once  persons  of  every  class,  from  the 
beggar  to  the  emperor,  have  sat  behind  him. 
He  knows  hoAV  to  behave  fitly,  civilly,  deco- 
rously, to  each;  he  understands  all  the  lan- 
guages of  this  hemisphere,  Tartar  as  well  as 
French,  German  as  well  as  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  fingers,  looks,  and  gestures. 
When  he  has  an  Italian  at  his  back,  out  of 
complaisance  to  him,  he  scolds  and  abuses  his 
horse  in  Italian:  "Ecco  kakoi  canaille,  signor" 
when  a  German,  he  thanks  him  in  German, 
"Bank,  Ssudar!"  when  a  Mohamedan,  he  takes 
off  his  hat,  and  says:  "  Allah  grant  you  pros- 
perity.'" 

In  this  respect  the  position  of  a  Petersburg 
Iswoschtschik  is  more  interesting  than  that  of 
a  hackney-coachman  in  any  other  capital,  and 
affords  as  much  occasion  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  a  diplomatic  post.  At 
one  time,  the  companion  of  the  Iswoschtschik 
is  a  cook  returning  from  market  with  a  load  of 
vegetables;  at  another,  an  officer  with  a  star, 
hastening  to  the  parade;  and  again  at  another, 
a  foreigner  just  arrived,  gazing  with  inquisi- 
tive eye  at  the  northern  Palmyra:  to-day,  a  tur- 
ban, the  grave  attitude  of  which  the  rapid 
driving  has  not  a  little  deranged;  to-morrow  a 
Yankee,  who  does  not  know  which  is  the  right 
way  to  seat  himself  in  this  strange  Russian  ve- 
hicle; then  a  pair  of  lovers,  who,  as  they  fiy 
round  every  fresh  corner  of  a  street,  clasp  one 
another  the  more  closely;  or  a  long-legged 
Eissiiki,*  who  sprawls  his  limbs  over  the 
droschka;  sometimes  a  person  of  consequence, 
who  wishes  to  be  incognito,  and  muffles  up  his 
face  in  his  furs,  that  he  may  not  be  recognised; 
sometimes  a  German  journeyman  mechanic, 
who  looks  exultingly  around,  and  would  tain 
cry  out,  "  Look  at  me;  see  in  what  high  style 
I  am  riding  about!"  To-day  you  sec  him  with 
mourners)  slowly  and  dolefully  following  a 
corpse;  to-morrow  with  wedding  guests,  gaily 
galloping  to  the  dinner.   As  the  Iswoschtselnks 


*  A  nickname  given  by  the  Petersbunrera  to  the  V.ns- 
lish,  from  tlieir  continual  repetition  of  the  words  "  leuy." 
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are  always  at  hand,  and  ready  to  engage  at  a 
low  rate  in  any  speculation,  the  cabinet-ma- 
ker employs  them  to  carry  his  mirrors  and 
tables,  and  the  coffin-maker  to  convey  his.  work 
to  the  house  of  mourning.  The  gardener 
beckons  to  them  when  he  can  get  no  further 
with  his  flower-pots;  and  the  policeman  whistles 
for  one,  when  he  has  to  take  away  a  drunken 
man,  whom  he  lays  before  him,  as  the  car- 
penter did  the  coffin.  Nay,  the  droschkas  are 
even  employed  to  draw  the  new  carriages  that 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  builder's  to  the 
coach-houses  of  the  rich. 

The  greatest  anxiety  of  the  Iswoschtschiks, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  carriage  drivers  in  Peters- 
burg, is  occasioned  by  the  pedestrians.  These 
are  armed,  for  their  protection  and  for  the  ter- 
ror of  drivers,  with  extraordinary  privileges; 
and  well  they  know  it.  While  the  cry  in  other 
streets  is  "  Pedestrian,  take  care  of  yourself," 
the  pedestrian  here,  crossing  the  street  with 
provoking  deliberation,  thinks,  "  Driver,  take 
care  of  yourself!"  Whoever  brushes  against 
a  pedestrian  with  horse  or  carriage,  for  him 
the  law  decrees  "  fine  and  flogging;"  and  for 
him  who  throws  a  person  down,  though  without 
hurting  him,  "  flogging,  Siberia,  and  confisca- 
tion of  the  whole  equipage."  "Take  care!" 
cries  the'  driver.  "  Take  care  yourself,  of  Si- 
beria, Iswoschtschik!"  rejoins  the  pedestrian. 
The  moment  a  Shriek  is  heard  from  a  foot-pas- 
senger who  has  been  thrown  down  by  a  car- 
riage in  the  street,  the  butschniks,  the  promptest 
servants  of  the  police-director,  sally  from  their 
watch-houses,  and,  let  the  equipage  belong  to 
whom  it  will,  let  it  be  one-horse  or  four-horse, 
it  is  seized  as  a  good  prize  by  the  police;  the 
poor  driver  is  bound,  whether  he  is  to  blame 
or  not — here  the  Iswoschtschiks  are  always 
regarded  as  guilty — and  secured  for  Siberia. 
There  are  cases  in  which  this  doom  is  most 
cruel;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  other  way  of 
checking  in  some  degree  the  furious  driving  of 
the  great,  who,  in  spite  of  those  terrible  laws, 
are  constantly  crying  out  to  their  coachmen, 
"  Shiwaje,  shiwaje!"  faster!  faster!*  In  fact  the 
fine  streets  of  Petersburg  resemble  vast  race- 
courses. With  the  prodigious  traffic  in  the 
streets,  accidents,  however,  cannot  always  be 
avoided,    and    you   hear    every   moment  that 

"Prince  N 's  splendid  carriage   and  four 

has  been  seized  by  the  police,"  or  that  "  Count 
R 's  coachman  is  under  examination." 

I  once  witnessed  a  highly  comic  scene  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  magnificent  equipage 
of  Countess  T ,  in  coming  along  the  Per- 
spective, had  the  misfortune  to  push  down  an 
old  woman,  who  was  crossing  the  street,  into 
the  snow;  but,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  without 
doing  her  any  personal  injury.  When  the  old 
creature  dropped,  the  ladies  fell  back  fainting  in 
the  carriage;  but  the  coachman,  having  the  fear 
of  the  knout  and  Siberia  before  his  eyes,  made 
good  use  of  his  whip,  and  started  his  horses  off 
at  full  gallop.     By  this  time,  all  the  dreaded 

*  Begging  the  author's  pardon,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  this  evil.  Let  but  one  of  the  reckless  givers  of  such 
orders,  and  not  the  wretched  slaves  who  are  obliged  to 
obey  them,  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law, — "  flogging  and 
Siberia"— and  our  word  for  it  no  more  examples  of  the 
kind  will  be  needed. 


butschniks  in  the  whole  street  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  were  waiting  at  every  corner  for 
their  prey.  At  one  of  these  corners  some  of 
them  boldly  rushed  towards  the  flying  equipage; 
but,  not  daring  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  spirited 
horses,  they  clambered  up  behind  the  carriage, 
with  the  intention  of  following  it  in  this  way  till 
it  should  stop.  In  this  case,  coachman,  horses, 
and  carriage  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 

Prince  L ,  a  young,  strong,  and  active  man, 

recognizing  his  friend,  the  Countess  T in 


this  critical  situation,  darted  from  the  foot-pave- 
ment upon  the  unwelcome  escort,  and  with  a 
few  sound  cuffs  tumbled  the  butschniks  into  the 
snow.  Enraged  at  the  escape  of  their  booty, 
they  seized  the  prince,  dragged  him  to  their 
watch-house,  and  strove  to  detain  him  as  a 
prisoner.  But  they  had  some  trouble  to  close 
the  door;  and  the  prince,  who  had  no  inclination 
to  be  confined  for  hours  in  that  disagreeable 
cage,  with  the  exertion  of  great  strength,  burst 
the  door  open  again  several  times,  and  in  so 
doing  had  time  enough  to  perceive  one  of  his 
friends  passing  in  uniform  and  with  his  star, 
and    to   call    out   to   him   "  Sauvez-moi,    pour 

l'amour  de  Dieu!  je  suis  le  Prince  L ."   The 

butschniks  clapped  the  door  to  again,  but  the 
prince  again  got  it  open,  crying,  "  Sauvez-moi, 

je  suis  le  Prince  L ,"  and  was  at  length 

liberated,  through  the  mediation  of  his  powerful 
friends  among  the  spectators. 

There' is  not  in  this  world  a  more  original,  in 
its  kind  grand  and  superb  spectacle,  than  the 
charioteering  in  the  Petersburg  Perspective,  or 
any  other  frequented  street  on  a  fine  winter  day. 
The  race-courses  of  the  Olympic  games  could 
not  have  been  more  entertaining.  The  street, 
covered  with  a  smooth  coat  of  snow,  is  like  an 
arena,  in  which  thousands  of  competitors  are 
trying  their  strength  and  their  dexterity;  and  the 
scene  is  the  more  magical  as  every  thing  glides 
so  noiselessly  over  the  snow,  and  there  is  no 
senseless  clatter  of  wheels  to  stun  the  ear.  The 
snorting  of  the  horses,  the  cries  of  the  drivers, 
warning,  encouraging,  commanding,  which  are 
all  full  of  meaning,  one  likes  to  hear.  It  is  an 
indescribable  pleasure,  seated  in  a  small  sledge, 
to  glide  up  and  down  in  this  surge  of  carriages. 
The  enchanting  palaces  smile  on  either  side  of 
the  course,  in  the  holiday  splendour  of  the 
brightest  sunshine.  The  course  is  broad  and 
convenient,  and  yet  it  is  filled  with  the  multitude 
of  vehicles.  The  equipages  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  They  are  of  all  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions, of  all  qualities  and  degrees  of  decoration. 
Humble  Iswoschtschiks,  with  an  inferior  civi- 
lian or  a  lady's  maid  behind  them,  equipages 
and  four  with  elegant  ladies  mounted  on  high 
carriages — for,  even  in  winter,  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction  ride  in  wheel  carriages,  de- 
spising the  sledges,  which  slide  with  us  over  the 
ground  in  the  dust,  and  are  unbecoming  the 
Grandezza.  Like  ships  of  the  line,  they  steer 
with  their  whole  numerous  crew  of  footmen, 
coachmen  and  outriders,  through  the  crowd  of 
little  boats.  Carriages  with  a  pair  of  horses 
bespeak  the  merchant  by  their  substantia]  ele- 
gance; and  neat  vehicles  with  one  shont  pa^t 
like  arrows.  Shiwaje/  shiwaje!  cries  the  man 
decorated  with  a  star,  who  is  seated  in  it.  These 
are  generals  and  ministers  hastening  to  their 
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offices,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  emperor, 
committing  themselves  and  their  consequence 
to  the  conveyance  of  a  single  horse;  while  their 
wives  require  the  services  of  four.  Nay,  the 
emperor  himself,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  yet  ob- 
served by  all,  will  not  scruple  to  dash  past;  for 
business  calls  him  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 
Gossudar!  gossudar!  (the  master!  the  master!) 
flies  from  lip  to  lip,  and  he  is  gone  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  eagle.  Pculji,  padji,  padji,  in- 
cessantly cry  the  young  outriders  with  shrill 
voice  and  long-drawn  tone,  amidst  the  con- 
course. Though  a  foreigner  ma)'  have  forgotten 
all  the  Russian  that  he  learned  in  Petersburg, 
he  will  certainly  not  forget  the  cry  continually 
repeated  in  the  most  diverse  tones,  Lawije! 
prawije!  bereglssa!  with  which  the  driver  is 
every  moment  directing  and  warning;  and  if 
there  was  nothing  in  Russia  that  he  learned  to 
love,  he  will  certainly  remember  with  pleasure 
these  sledge-promenades,  and  likewise  his  lively, 
skilful,  and  willing  Iswoschtschik. 
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A  Long  Fall— Variable  Climate— Precautions  asainst.  it— 
Frosi-bitten  Noses  and  Frozen  Eyes — Sensibility  of  the 
Russians  to  Cold — Russian  Stoves— Double  Windows 
and  Doors— Fatal  Effecls  of  the  Cold— Inattention  of  the 
Wealthy  to  their  Servants— Winter  Dress  of  the  City. 

In  1836,  in  the  month  of  December,  a  person 
in  Moscow  threw  an  apple-paring  out  of  a  small 
upper  window.  This  paring  did  not  reach  the 
street,  but  accidentally  hung  on  fh.e  edge  of  the 
window-sill,  to  which  it  was  immediately  frozen 
fast.  For  four,  five,  six  weeks  this  apple-paring 
was  thus  suspended  over  the  abyss,  and  in  all 
that  time  there  had  been  no  weather  to  thaw  it. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  thawed 
by  the  warm  sunshine,  it  dropped,  and  finished 
its  fall  to  the  street  begun  six  weeks  and  three 
days  before — a  striking  proof  of  the  obstinate 
perseverance  of  the  climate  of  Moscow  in  evil. 

In  Petersburg  such  a  circumstance  cannot 
happen,  for,  in  the  swampy  Delta  of  the  Newa, 
the  climate  is  not  so  steady  as  in  central  Rus- 
sia. In  the  former,  the  tempering  influences  of 
the  Baftic  frequently  oppose  the  icy  winds  that 
issue  from  Siberia.  Rainy  west  winds,  cold 
northeast  winds,  thick  fogs,  and  clear  frosty 
days,  are  continually  succeeding  one  another  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  incessantly  struggling 
for  the  mastery,  and  alternately  victorious  during 
the  whole  six  months;  so  that  you  are  not  safe 
in  January  from  rain  and  mud,  any  more  than 
you  arc  in  the  spring  months  from  snow,  ice, 
and  cutting  Minds — totally  different  from  Mos- 
cow, where  December  was  never  in  so  soft  a 
mood  as  to  drop  ever  so  few  tears,  and  where 
in  January  no  man  ever  yet  splashed  his  boots 
in  the  streets. 

The  thermometer,  nevertheless,  falls  oftener 
to  a  low  degree  in  Petersburg  than  in  Moscow; 
so  that  the  average  of  the  whole  winter  shows  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  central  Russia. 
The  climate  of  Petersburg  is  constantly  varying 
between  extremes.    In  summer  the  heat  rises 


to  30°,  and  in  winter  the  cold  sinks  to  30° — a 
distance  of  60 D  between  the  extreme  points.    In 
no  other  city  in  Europe  are  the  differences  of 
the  extremes  so  great.     Besides,  in  like  manner 
as  heat  and  cold  are  unequally  distributed  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  year,  so  they  mingle 
unharmoniously  together  in  the  individual  parts 
of  the  year.      In   summer,  an   extremely  hot 
morning  is  often  succeeded  in  the  afternoon  by 
a  piercing  wind,  which  lowers  the  scale  of  the 
thermometer  and  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
twelve  degrees,  as  though  the  city,  like  a  ball, 
were  projected  sometimes  to  the  equator,  and 
at  others  to  the  north  pole.     In  winter,  too,  the 
differences  from  one  day  to  another  are  not  un- 
frequently  from  twelve  to  eighteen  degrees.     It 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  exist  in  such 
a  climate,  if  man  had  not  provided  for  himself 
a  constant  protection  against  the  fickleness  of 
nature,  whose  caprices  he  is  utterly  incapable 
of  foreseeing.     With  us,  where  the  changes  are 
not  so  great,  and  the  oppgsitions  of  temperature 
so  violent,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  variations 
of  the  weather,  and  on  one  day  to  leave  off  the 
surtout,  on  another  to  wear  the  cloak,  sometimes 
to  keep  a  larger  fire,  at  others  a  smaller.     In 
Petersburg   people    are   less   movable.      It    is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  begins  in  Oc- 
tober, lasts  seven  months,  and  ends  in  May. 
Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  they 
wrap  themselves  in  furs  calculated  for  all  pos- 
sible degrees  of  cold,  and  do  not  leave  them  off 
till  the  cold  and  stormy  season  is  over.     Un- 
changeable in  the  warming  of  their  rooms  as  in 
their  dress,  they  keep  them  constantly  heated  to 
the  same  point,  that,  the  house  may  never  get 
cold.    Just  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  season  for  sledges  lasts  five  months: 
accordingly,  wheel-carriages  are  laid  up  in  Oc- 
tober, and  nothing  but  sledges  are  used,  whether 
the  snow  lies  or  whether  it  melts.     None  but 
giddy   foreigners   ever   attempt   to   follow   the 
movements  of  the  weather;  but  they  set  about 
it  so  injudiciously,  that  they  frequently  pay  for 
their  indiscretion  with  a  fit  of  illness,  or  even 
with  their  life. 

In  general,  therefore,  life  in  winter  pursues 
its  old  beaten  track,  whether  it  rains  or  snows, 
freezes  or  thaws.  Day  after  day  birchwood 
crackles  in  the  stove;  and,  day  after  day,  the 
sledges  glide  along  the  streets  with  humanized 
bears  and  wolves.  As  it  is  always  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  cold  will  continue,  the  public 
rooms  for  the  poor  are  constantly  heated,  and 
fires  are  regularly  kept  up  in  the  public  streets 
and  near  the  theatres  for  the  drivers  and  others. 
It  is  only  when  the  cold  attains  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  that  considerable  changes  take 
place  in  the  movement  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
aspect  of  the  whole.  When  the  cry  is,  "  The 
thermometer  is  down  to  20,"  people  prick  up 
their  ears,  look  at  the  instrument,  and  count  the 
degrees.  At  23  or  24,  the  police  begins  to  be 
on  the  alert;  the  officers  go  the  rounds  day  and 
night,  to  keep  the  sentries  and  the  butschniks 
awake,  and  severely  punish  on  the  spot  those 
whom  they  catch  napping;  for,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, sleep  is  the  surest  means  for  an 
easy  passage  out  of  this  world  into  the  next. 
In  a  cold  of  twenty-five  degrees,  the  theatres  are 
closed,  because   the    requisite    precautionary 
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measures  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  the  actors 
and  the  carriage-drivers.  Pedestrians,  who  at 
other  times  move  rather  deliberately,  now  run 
in  such  haste  as  if  they  were  upon  business  of 
the  utmost  importance;  and  the  sledges,  which 
before  went  at  a  good  pace,  now  glide  in  tempo 
cekratissimo  over  the  creaking  snow.  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  certain  it  is  that  a 
cold  of  twenty  degrees  in  Petersburg  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter  and  much  more  mischiev- 
ous in  its  effects  than  with  us.  You  then  cease 
to  see  faces  in  the  streets,  for  all  are  muffled  in 
furs  over  head  and  hat.  Every  body  is  afraid 
of  losing  eyes,  nose,  or  ears  by  the  frost;  and, 
as  no  unpleasant  sensation  gives  warning  of 
such  accidents,  people  have  enough  to  do  to 
think  of  the  different  extremities  of  the  body,  and 
not  to  forget  to  rub  them  in  time.  "  Thy  nose, 
daddy!"  says  one  passenger  to  another  whom  he 
meets,  and,  without  ceremony,  he  rubs  his  nose, 
which  is  as  white  as  chalk,  with  snow.  People 
are  accustomed  to  such  circumstances  and 
courtesies,  and  they  take  notice  of  the  noses  of 
their  fellow-men,  that  they  may  now  and  then 
rescue  one  of  those  valuable  organs  from  the 
clutches  of  that  arch  nose-destroyer,  the  Peters- 
burg Boreas.  The  eyes,  too,  occasion  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  for  the  lids  freeze  together  every 
moment.  You  then  grope  your  way  to  the  door 
of  the  first  house,  beg  the  inmates  to  allow  you 
a  place  for  a  few  moments  near  the  stove, 
where  you  drop  a  thawed  tear  of  gratitude  for 
their  compliance. 

The  cold  of  Petersburg  is  certainly,  as  we 
have  observed,  more  intense  than  ours;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Petersburgers,  like  all  the 
people  of  the  north,  feel  it  much  more  sensibly 
than  we  do.  All  foreigners — Spaniards,  Italians, 
French — are  far  bolder  and  less  tender.  Gloves, 
with  us  a  matter  of  luxury,  are  an  indispensa- 
ble article  of  clothing  for  every  body,  and  the 
very  peasants  never  follow  the  plough-tail,  or 
work  on  the  dunghill,  without  gloves.  You  see 
persons  muffled  up  with  belts,  furs,  clothes, 
hoods,  nets  for  head  and  ears,  which  never 
make  their  appearance  among  us.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar thing  for  every  foreigner,  on  coming  to  Rus- 
sia, to  despise  all  these  precautions  at  first,  till 
he  has  learned  their  value;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
every  Russian,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Germany, 
has  a  thousand  inconveniences — insufficient 
clothing,  bad  fires,  and  windows  admitting 
draughts  of  air — to  complain  of.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  German  stands  in  the  very  same 
predicament  to  the  Italian  as  the  Russian  does 
to  himself.  The  Italians  who  come  to  Vienna 
regard  as  superfluous  the  many  precautions 
which  the  natives  deem  absolutely  necessary; 
and  the  Viennese  talks  of  the  cold  which  he  has 
experienced  in  Florence,  just  as  the  Russian 
does  about  the  uncomfortable  coldness  of  the 
houses  of  Germany.  When  the  cold  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  no  Petersburg  mother 
will  suffer  her  children  to  go  out  of  doors.  If 
ladies  venture  abroad,  it  is  only  in  close 
coaches,  every  crevice  in  which  is  carefully 
covered  with  stripes  of  fur,  and  it  not  rarely 
happens  that  whole  families  are  shut  up  for 
weeks  without  once  breathing  fresh  air.  At 
last,  you  see  nobody  about  in  the  streets  but  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  foreigners,  men  of  busi- 


ness, and  officers:  for,  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
there  is  no  intermission  of  the  parades  and 
guard  duty,  be  the  cold  as  intense  as  it  will; 
and  it  excites  surprise  to  see  elegant  colonels 
and  generals  of  the  guard,  in  glittering  uniforms, 
attending  strictly  to  their  duty,  in  a  degree  of 
cold  severe  enough  to  cripple  a  stag,  and  moving 
about  on  the  windy  Admiralty  Place,  active, 
lively,  talkative,  and  comfortable  as  though  they 
were  in  a  well-warmed  ball-room.  Not  a  bit  of 
a  cloak,  nor  a  sigh  about  the  unmerciful  cold, 
is  allowed  them.  The  emperor's  presence  for- 
bids both;  for  he  exposes  himself  to  the  wind, 
snow,  hail,  and  rain,  just  as  much  as  his 
officers. 

Russian  stoves  are  the  most  perfect  thing  of 
the  kind  that  man  has  invented.  They  are  built 
of  earthenware,  and  the  flue  winds  to  and  fro  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  heat  has  often  to  travel 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more  before  it 
escapes  into  the  chimney.  The  great  mass  of 
pottery  composing  the  stove  warms  very  slowly, 
while  ours  of  iron  becomes  red-hot  in  a  few 
minutes;  but  then  it  retains  the  heat  so  much  the 
longer,  and,  when  once  heated,  imparts  warmth 
the  whole  day.  The  fuel  for  heating  almost 
universally  used  in  Petersburg  is  birchwood, 
which  is  to  be  had  cheapest  in  the  vicinity,  and 
yields  a  more  durable  coal  than  the  wood  of  the 
pine  species.  And  it  is  chiefly  from  the  abun- 
dant formation  of  coal  that  the  Russian  mode  of 
heating  derives  its  superiority.  For  while  Avith 
us  it  is  only  the  flame  that  actually  heats,  in  Rus- 
sia it  must  first  burn  out;  and,  no  matter  how 
many  birch  billets  have  been  consumed,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  stove  is  scarcely  warmed  through.  It 
is  not  till  the  chimney  is  closed  by  the  juschka,  an 
iron  plate  which  slides  across  it,  that  the  warmth 
begins  to  communicate  itself  to  the  room.  The 
Russian  stove-heaters  are  very  expert  at  every 
thing  connected  with  that  duty.  They  use 
neither  tongs  nor  shovel,  and  have  no  other  in- 
strument than  a  long  iron  fire-hook,  with  Avhich 
they  are  continually  stirring  the  ashes  in  the 
stove,  breaking  the  lumps  of  charcoal,  bringing 
forward  such  as  are  not  quite  burnt  through, 
and  exposing  them  to  a  greater  draught.  Every 
great  house  has  one,  perhaps  two,  stove-heaters, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  the  whole  day  but  to 
supply  the  stoves,  bring  in  the  wood,  attend  to 
the  process  of  heating,  and  prepare  every  thing 
requisite  to  the  purpose.  Those  useful  servants 
are  obliged  to  begin  their  work  in  the  night, 
that  their  employers  may  find  the  room  warmed 
by  breakfast-time.  In  general,  they  build  up  a 
pile  in  each  stove  over  night,  that  the  wood  may 
dry  a  little,  and  light  the  whole  in  the  morning 
with  fir  and  pine  wood.  The  entrances  and 
outlets  are  usually  in  the  long  corridors  of  the 
houses,  which  are  all  warmed  at  the  same  time; 
as  is  also  the  ante-house,  though  that  is  always 
provided  with  a  stove  of  its  own.  So  amusing 
as  it  is  to  stroll  at  night  through  the  lighted  cor- 
ridors, and  to  see  these  good  people  increasing 
the  mysterious  glow,  so  painful  was  the  ac- 
quaintance made  by  our  countrymen  and  the 
French  in  1812  with  the  implement  which  they 
employ.  For,  at  that  time,  many  of  these  peace- 
ful instruments  were  beaten  out  straight,  filed, 
sharpened,  and  used  as  a  lance  by  t h<-  incensed 
people  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
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It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  with  this  I 
mode  of  heating,  when,  by  any  trifling  oversight,  | 
the  charcoal  has  not  been  wholly  freed  from  its 
noxious  fumes,  a  very  small  quantity  may  be- 
come extremely  dangerous,  and,  perhaps,  de- 
structive to  life.  It  is  true,  accidents  enough 
happen,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  per- 
sons suffocated  by  the  vapour.  But  when  one 
considers  the  number  of  stoves  that  are  heated 
in  Petersburg,  where  for  six  months  in  the  year 
all  the  houses  are  warmed  from  top  to  bottom, 
basement,  ground-floor,  and  first-floor,  front- 
house  and  back-house,  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  skill  of  the  Russian  stove-heaters,  who  al- 
most always  hit  the  proper  time  with  the  great- 
est certainty. 

In  autumn,  the  houses  of  Petersburg  are  in 
general  damp,  and,  therefore,  often  cool;  but  in 
December  and  January,  when  they  have  been 
warmed  for  some  months,  and  every  thing  in 
them  is  as  dry  as  the  houses  of  Constantinople 
after  they  have  been  scorched  by  the  July  and 
August  sun,  there  constantly  prevails  in  them, 
behind  their  double  windows  and  triple  doors, 
so  mild  and  agreeable  a  temperature  that  one 
cannot  but  acknowledge  this  whole  arrange- 
ment to  be  highly  perfect.  The  setting  of  such 
a  stove  of  course  requires  great  skill  and  much 
reflection,  especially  as  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  different  locality  of  each.  It  is  the  Great 
Russians,  the  Moscovites  only,  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  climate,  have  attained  such 
skill  as  to  be  complete  masters  of  this  business. 
It  is  they  who  are  consequently  in  the  greatest 
request  for  setting  stoves,  as  well  in  the  south 
of  Russia  as  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  the 
Russian  stove  is  universally  introduced  among 
the  Germans,  Lettes,  and  Fins. 

The  stove,  as  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  acts 
an  important  part  in  the  houses  of  the  common 
Russians.  It  is  swollen  here  to  a  machine 
of  extraordinary  size,  which  serves  at  once 
for  cooking,  heating,  and  baking  apparatus. 
Benches  run  all  round  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  warmth;  for  these  northern  people  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  imbibing  the  heat  from  a  fire, 
or  basking  in  the  sun,  as  in  resting  themselves 
and  sleeping.  Many  small  niches  and  hollows 
are  made  in  the  stove,  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing a  thousand  things  in  them;  and  wet  stock- 
ings and  garments  are  always  hanging  around. 
On  the  platform  of  the  stove  lie  beds,  in  which, 
wrapped  in  sheepskins,  they  enjoy  at  once  the 
gratification  of  warmth,  and  the  delicious  fur- 
niente.  For  the  rest,  the  Russian  stoves  are 
the  most  unpoetical  and  uncomfortable  in  the 
world.  Only  think  what  a  part  the  cheerful 
fireside  plays  in  social  life  in  England,  what 
familiar  conversations,  what  events  are  con- 
nected with  it,  and  then  you  may  conceive  how 
much  the  inmates  of  Russian  rooms  lose  by 
tin'  absence  of  ibe  flame  of  the  stove.  Owing 
to  their  construction,  the  Russian  stoves  must 
be  so  large  that  it  is  difiictUt  to  give  them  an 
elegant  form.  In  general,  they  are  plain  square 
masses,  rising  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  which 
they  arc  far  from  adorning.  In  distinguished 
houses,  therefore,  they  ore  so  contrived  as  not 
to  project  from  the  wall,  and  covered  with 
looking-glasses  or  other  furniture.  Sometimes 
the  thick  walls  are  hollowed  out  into  the  form 


of  a  stove,  so  that,  in  such  houses,  the  heating 
apparatus  being  wholly  invisible,  the  agreeable 
artificial  warmth  seems  to  be  converted  by 
magic  into  an  absolutely  natural  temperature. 

The  double  windows,  common  in  Petersburg 
and  all  over  Russia,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
keep  up  the  warmth  in  apartments.  In  Octo- 
ber, no  sooner  has  the  first  sharp  frost  set  in, 
than  the  whole  house  is  put  to  rights,  the  small- 
est crevices  are  stopped,  the  double  sashes 
which  have  been  papered  up  are  replaced. 
This  custom  of  double  windows  prevails  even 
among  most  of  the  peasants.  Scarcely  more 
than  a  very  small  air-hole  is  left  here  and 
there;  and  you  may  imagine  the  freshness,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  joy,  that  take  possession  of 
the  rooms,  when,  at  length,  in  May,  these  bar- 
riers are  removed,  and  the  windows  can  be 
opened  for  the  first  time.  In  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  double  windows,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  place  salt  or  sand,  which  substances 
are  said  to  absorb  the  damp  collecting  there. 
The  salt  is  heaped  up  in  all  sorts  of  fanciful 
forms,  which  stand  untouched  till  spring:  and 
the  bed  of  sand  is  planted  with  handsome  arti- 
ficial flowers,  which  bloom  for  the  same  length 
of  time  in  this  cage.  Every  house  has  its  own 
whims  and  devices,  and  whoever  takes  delight 
in  trifles,  makes  a  tour  of  the  streets  some 
bright  winter-day,  to  observe  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  double  windows  are  decorated. 

The  doors  are  not  outdone  by  the  windows ; 
nay,  you  sometimes  meet  not  only  with  double, 
but  even  triple  and  quadruple  doors.  The  pea- 
sants of  Little  Russia  have  in  their  earthen 
dwellings  a  covered  passage,  which  leads  down 
some  steps  to  the  house-door,  and  which  has  in 
front  a  door  of  its  own.  This  part  of  the  house, 
unknown  in  our  domestic  architecture,  the  Lit- 
tle Russians  call  pojesd  (passage).  These 
pojesds  are  met  with  in  Petersburg,  where,  it 
is  true,  the  steps  lead  up  to  the  house-door. 
They  are  attached  to  almost  every  respectable 
house,  and  serve  to  protect  the  company  com- 
ing full-dressed  to  balls,  who,  amidst  the  out- 
rageous weather  that  sometimes  prevails  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg,  would  risk  their  whole 
toilet  if  there  were  not  a  friendly  roof  to  receive 
them  the  moment  they  step  out  of  the  carriage. 
The  house-door  is  in  general  double,  and  some? 
times  there  is  a  third  door  before  you  enter  the 
front-house,  which  is  warmed  by  its  own  stove. 
The  doors  of  the  churches,  of  the  theatre,  and 
of  all  public  buildings,  are,  in  like  manner, 
double  and  treble. 

The  Russian  stoves  are  in  general  heated 
but  once  a  day,  twice  when  the  cold  is  from  20 
to  30  degrees,  never  oftener,  as  it  would  be 
quite  superfluous,  because  they  always  take 
twelve  houcs  to  receive  the  heat  and  to  throw 
it  out  again.  When  the  apartments  are  too 
hot,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  the  temperature  by  pull- 
ing out  the  juachka  already  mentioned,  to  allow 
the  cold  air  to  enter  and  cool  the  stove. 

With  us  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  cold 
winters  are  extremely  severe.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Petersburg  they  have  far  superior 
means  of  protecting  themselves  from  cold. 
The  public  precautions  taken  in  their  behalf, 
the  warm  rooms  established  for  them  in  various 
parts   of  the   city,   where   the  poor  may  find 
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shelter  from  the  cold  all  day  for  nothing,  and 
the  fires  in  iron  cabins  near  the  theatres,  for 
the  carnage  drivers,  when  the  cold  is  intense, 
are  among  the  least  effective  of  those  means. 
But  the  thick  furs  and  garments,  which  the 
very  beggars  are  in  possession  -of,  the  close 
dwellings  which,  even  huts  not  excepted,*  are 
all  water  and  air-tight,  constitute  the  best  de- 
fences. When  the  cold  is  at  25  degrees,  all 
the  sentries  in  Petersburg  are  supplied  with 
pelisses,  and  it  is  quite  a  new  sight  to  a  foreigner 
to  see  these  soldiers  muffled  up  in  thick  furs, 
marching  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  masquerade,  be- 
fore the  palaces.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that,  in  such  cruel  extremities  of  cold 
as  sometimes  prevail  in  Petersburg  for  weeks 
together,  many  a  human  body,  full  of  health 
and  life,  is  congealed  by  the  chilling  breath  of 
Boreas  into  a  statue  of  ice.  But  such  acci- 
dents are  not  so  much  owing  to  the  scantiness 
of  the  means  of  defence  as  to  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  more  especially  to  three  causes 
— the  laziness  of  the  lower  classes,  the  intem- 
perate use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  hard-heart- 
edness,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  rich. 

The  Russians,  full  as  the}^  generally  are  of 
spirits,  dislike  every  kind  of  exertion,  and  in- 
tellectual and  physical  gymnastics  are  alike 
hateful  to  them.  In  cold  weather,  therefore, 
they  creep  behind  the  stove,  or  load  themselves 
with  furs,  and  quietly  submit  to  their  fate,  in- 
stead of  doing  what  every  one  who  is  not  a 
Russian  would  do,  defending  themselves  tooth 
and  nail  against  the  cold.  The  butschnik 
slinks  into  his  hut;  the  soldier,  if  he  thinks  he 
can  do  it  unpunished,  into  his  sentry-box;  and 
the  drivers  roll  themselves,  like  a  tortoise,  into 
a  ball  under  the  mats  of  their  vehicles.  Many 
of  them  are,  of  course,  surprised  in  these  posi- 
tions, and  carried  off  by  the  cold.  The  sentry 
is  lifted  out  a  statue,  the  butschnik  a  mummy, 
and  the  driver  a  petrified  cripple.  The  immo- 
derate drinking  of  spirits  increases  the  danger. 
Intoxication  and  sleep  which  it  induces  are,  as 
every  body  knows,  the  surest  ways  of  perishing 
by  cold;  and  as  the  cold  is  never  severe  in 
Petersburg  but  a  great  number  of  persons  are 
to  be  found  drunk  and  asleep  in  the  streets,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  sacrifices 
wrhich  Winter  demands  are  not  few.  The  utter 
insensibility  of  the  wealthy  in  regard  to  their 
servants  increases  this  number.  It  is  incredi- 
ble whai  is  required  of  these  poor  fellows,  foot- 
men, outriders,  and  coachmen.  In  visiting, 
they  are  left  for  hours  in  the  street,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be.  Many,  when  they 
go  to  the  theatre  or  into  company,  make  them 
wait  the  whole  evening  at  the  door,  to  be  in 
readiness  the  moment  they  are  wanted.  At 
such  times,  the  coachmen  naturally  fall  asleep 
upon  their  boxes,  and  the  outriders,  boys  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old,  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  keep  awake  till  midnight,  sit  dozing 
upon  their  horseSj  or,  twisting  the  bridle  round 
their  arm,  stretch  themselves  on  the  frozen 
snow  of  the  street-pavement.  Many  a  poor 
coachman  has  lost  nose  or  ears,  hands  or  feet, 

*  Even  the  temporary  habitations,  which  the  excise 
searchers  run  up  before  the  gates  of  the  towns  with  rafters, 
straw,  and  clay,  are  always  provided  with  double  doors. 
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from  being  frostbitten,  wdiile  his  master  or 
mistress  has  been  enjoying  the  most  exquisite 
treat  for  ear  or  palate:  nay,  how  many  have 
paid  with  their  lives  for  the  most  frivolous 
amusements  of  their  employers!  Fo.r  the  rest, 
this  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  many  kinds  of 
death  which  the  wretched  Russian  serfs  some- 
times have  to  suffer;  nay,  this  gradual  sinking 
into  the  arms  of  slumber  and  death  is  said  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  sensation  so.  soothing, 
that  those  who  have  been  roused  from  it  in 
time  to  be  recalled  to  life  have  at  first  shown 
themselves  exceedingly  dissatisfied. 

The  highest  degrees  of  cold  occur  in  general 
only  in  calm,  serene  weather;  so  that  with  a 
cold  of  30  degrees  Petersburg  may  reckon  upon 
splendid  weather.  The  sky  is  clear,  the  sun 
shines  brilliantly,  and  the  more  brilliantly  as  his 
rays  dart  through  millions  of  minute  glistening 
crystals  of  ice,  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
filled  as  with  diamond  dust.  From  all  the  houses, 
and  likewise  from  the  churches,  which  are  heat- 
ed too,  whirl  thick  columns  of  vapour,  which 
appear  as  dense  as  if  there  was  a  steam-engine 
in  every  house,  and  reilect  all  sorts  of  colours. 
The  snow  and  ice  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
Newa  are  white  and  pure,  as  though  all  were 
baked  of  sugar.  The  whole  city  is  clad  in  a 
dress  of  the  colour  of  innocence,  and  all  the 
roofs  are  coated  with  a  like  stratum  of  sparkling 
crystal  dust.  Water  freezes  as  it  is  poured  out; 
and  the  horse-troughs,  the  vehicles  engaged  in 
carrying  water  and  their  drivers,  the  washer- 
women at  the  canals,  are  all  encrusted  with  ice; 
for  every  drop  is  instantly  changed  to  stone,  and 
contributes  to  form  about  them  the  most  fantas- 
tic icicles  and  wrappers.  In  the  streets  every 
thing  displays  the  most  active  life  in  order  to 
escape  the  clutches  of  death;  and  all  scamper 
in  such  haste  as  if  he  were  literally  at  their 
heels.  The  snow,  as  you  tread  on  it,  crackles 
and  howls  the  strangest  melodies;  all  other 
sounds  assume  unusual  tones  in  this  frigid  at- 
mosphere: while  a  slight  rustling  or  buzzing  is 
continually  heard  in  the  air,  arising,  probably, 
from  the  collision  of  all  the  particles  of  snow 
and  ice  that  are  floating  there. 
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MARKETS. 


Russian  Markets — The  Gostinnoi  Dwor  in  Petersburg — 
Shopkeepers  — Inferior  quality  of  Russian  Commodities 
—  Continual  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Petersburg  Population — 
The  Tschukin  Dwor— Russian  Thieves— Saint  Shops — 
Fruit  Shops- Shops  for  Bridal  Ornaments— Incense — 
Money-brokers— Rich  Scenes  in  the  Markets— Pastry- 
cooks and  Pirozas — The  Tolkutschi  Ruinok,  the  Rag 
Fair  of  Petersburg— Poultry  Market— Feathered  and 
Four  fooled  Game. 

The  Russians  have  the  custom,  which  is  very 
convenient  for  purchasers,  of  exhibiting  on  one 
and  the  same  spot  almost  every  thing  that  is  to 
be  sold  in  a  town,  so  that  you  find  the  most  dif- 
ferent articles  that  you  can  want  collected  in 
one  and  the  same  building.  A  stranger,  there- 
fore, has  no  occasion  to  inquire,  Where  is  this 
or  that  to  be  bought?  He  need  only  go  to  the 
markets  of  the  city,  where  he  finds  at  once  every 
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thing  that  he  can  ask  for.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  provisions,  for  which  there  are 
special  markets,  wines,  and  some  other  articles, 
which  every  housekeeper  likes  to  have  as  near 
at  hand  as  possible. 

The  great  markets,  where  stocks  are  kept  of 
all  the  most  important  commodities  that  the  con- 
sumption of  a  town  requires,  are  called  by  the 
Russians  Gostinnoje  Dworui  (inns).  These  are 
generally  spacious  and  very  tastefully  construct- 
ed buildings  of  two  floors,  with  a  colonnade  run- 
ning round  them.  The  courts  which  they  en- 
close, as  well  as  the  upper  floor,  serve  in  general 
for  magazines  and  for  wholesale  dealings.  The 
ground  floor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  retail  shops.  '  The  shopkeepers,  who 
live  at  their  own  homes,  fasten  and  lock  up  these 
places  of  business  at  night,  and  leave  them  to 
the  care  of  watchmen  and  dogs. 

In  every  town  in  Russia  of  any  importance 
there  is  such  a  Gostinnoi  Dwor,  the  size  of  which 
furnishes  the  statistical  inquirer  at  once  with 
an  excellent  standard  for  judging  of  the  extent 
of  the  traffic  of  a  town.  Even  in  the  German 
towns  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  Mittau,  Dor- 
pat,  and  others,  the  Russians  have  erected  Gos- 
tinnoje Dworui  of  this  kind;  but  they  are  not 
met  with  in  commercial  sea-ports,  such  as  Riga, 
Libau,  Odessa,  &c.  In  those  places  which  have 
no  markets,  where  all  sorts  of  commodities  are 
collected,  there  is  nevertheless  a  particular  dis- 
trict which  is  the  especial  seat  of  trade,  and 
which  is  occupied  by  uninterrupted  lines  of 
shops,  though  in  other  parts  there  is  nothing 
whatever  for  sale — this  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  Odessa. 

In  no  country  does  like  stick  closer  to  like 
than  in  Russia.  Not  only  are  all  the  tradesmen 
to  be  found  together  here  in  one  market,  but  all 
those  who  deal  in  the  same  commodity  unite  to 
form  a  smaller  mass.  Thus  all  the  stationers 
are  in  a  row,  all  the  silk-mercers  are  together, 
and  all  the  leather-sellers  in  one  group.  The 
spirit  of  division  and  subdivision  is  so  deeply 
implanted  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  trades- 
men, that,  wherever  they  come  forward  as  sellers, 
they  naturally  split  into  large  classes  of  this 
kind. 

Hence  it  is  that  those  commodities  which  are 
excluded  from  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor  are  gene- 
rally found  by  themselves  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  town;  so  that  there  are  in  reality  as  many 
markets  as  there  are  commodities,  which,  in  the 
larger  cities,  for  instance,  Moscow,  Petersburg, 
Odessa,  can  be  accurately  pointed  out,  and 
where  the  demand  for  each  single  article  is 
sufficient  to  require  a  certain  number  of  shops. 
Such  rows  of  shops  for  the  goods  excluded  from 
the  Gostinnoi  Dwor,  the  Russians  call  merely 
Radi,  with  the  addition  of  the  commodity  sold 
there.  Thus  they  talk  of  iron-shops,  charcoal- 
shops,  wood-shops,  sledge-shops,  coach-shops, 
furniture-shops;  for  the  articles  here  mentioned, 
requiring  a  greal  deal  of  room,  cannot  be  admit- 
ted into  the  markets. 

The  same  principle  extends  to  the  market- 
places, which  tlir  Russians  call  Ruinoks.  These 
two,  according  to  the  commodities  oli'cred  for 
.sale,  are  strictly  separated,  but  of  course  only 
in  the  great  cities,  into  divisions,  in  which  no 
other  goods  but  those  appropriated  to  them  are 


to  be  found.  Thus  there  is  a  distinct  market 
for  eggs,  another  for  fowls,  another  for  ha}-,  one 
for  butcher's  meat,  one  for  fish,  one  for  game — 
and  all  more  distinctly  parted  than  we  find  them 
in  our  great  cities. 

The  Gostinnoi  Dwor  is  usually  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  all  the  other  markets 
and  shops  are  further  and  further  removed  from 
that  point  towards  the  outskirts,  the  coarser  the 
commodity  is;  thus  provisions  are  at  a  greater 
distance  than  manufactured  goods,  wood  than 
iron,  coaches  and  sledges  than  household  furni- 
ture; and  hay,  straw,  cattle,  horses,  and  the  like, 
quite  out  of  the  city.  Be  it  observed,  however, 
that  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  national  Rus- 
sian dealers  and  productions,  of  that  which 
grew  and  was  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns  for  their  consumption,  or  was  furnished 
by  the  industry  of  the  empire  itself,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Asia — in  short,  by  the  traffic 
of  Russia  with  Tatar)',  Bucharia,  and  China. 
For,  as  to  the  articles  produced  to  the  west  of 
the  Cossack  line,  or,  if  within  the  empire,  yet 
made  by  foreign,  that  is  to  say,  West-European 
artisans,  these  are  wholly  excluded  from  the 
Russian  markets  and  market-houses,  and  for 
them  are  expressly  built  in  the  most  fashionable 
and  elegant  street,  magazines,  in  which  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Germans  display  and  dispose 
of  their  ware,  all  twice  as  good  and  thrice  as 
dear  as  those  sold  by  the  Russians. 

In  the  genuine  Russian  towns  of  the  interior, 
the  Gostinnoi  Dwor,  with  its  subordinate  shops, 
always  surpasses  the  magazines  in  magnitude 
and  importance  in  the  same  proportion  as  that 
which  calls  itself  polished  society  is  surpassed 
by  that  which  is  termed  barbarous,  Asiatico- 
Russian,  and  on  which  the  former  only  floats 
like  a  thin  cream.  But  in  Petersburg,  where 
the  foreign  and  European  elements  equal  the 
Russian,  they  about  balance  one  another  in  the 
value  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale,  though,  in 
regard  to  the  mass  of  raw  productions  stored  up 
there,  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor  has,  of  course,  the 
advantage. 

This  gigantic  building  of  two  floors,  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades,  and  inclosing  several 
courts,  abuts  on  one  side  on  the  Perspective, 
on  the  other  upon  Garden  Street,  and  has  several 
wings  and  appendages  branching  off'  into  the 
latter  and  some  other  neighbouring  streets,  both 
sides  of  which  are  so  occupied  with  shops,  that 
this  whole  quarter  of  the  city  looks  all  the  year 
round  like  a  continual  fair. 

The  Gostinnoi  Dwor  contains  within  its  pre- 
cincts the  better  sort  of  Russian  commodities. 
For  those  of  inferior  quality,  destined  for  the 
lowest  class  and  the  poor,  there  are  two  spa- 
cious places  further  oil',  by  the  side  of  Garden 
Street,  new  towns  of  booths,  or  rather  tent  vil- 
lages, called  Apraxin  Ruinok  (the  Apraxin 
market),  and  the  Tschukin  Dwor  (the  Tschu- 
kin  court).  Still  lower  down  Garden  Street, 
both  sides  of  which  are  still  occupied  by  unin- 
terrupted lines  of  shops,  at  length  opens  the 
Ssennaja  Ploschtschad  (the  Hay  Place),  the 
l>ro\  ision  market  of  Petersburg. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  other  side,  almost 
the  whole  Perspective  is  filled  with  shops — first 
the  silversmiths,  then  the  fruit-shops,  then  the 
ironmongers,  the  coach-repositories,  the  wood 
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and  charcoal  dealers,  the  furniture  brokers,  &c. 
down  to  the  very  end,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Newski  convent,  is  situated  the  Simnaja 
Ploschtschad  (the  Winter  Place),  covered  with 
the  supplies  for  numberless  sledges  and  telegas 
(peasants'  and  carriers'  carts).  In  the  same 
half  semicircle  with  this  Simnaja  Ploschtschad, 
are  also  the  horse-market  and  the  cattle-market. 
Besides  those  here  enumerated,  there  are  a  few 
other  market-places  in  other  quarters  of  the 
city,  for  example,  the  Krugloi  Ruinok  (the 
Round  Market).  But  these  latter  are  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

The  peculiar  and  with  us  unknown  commo- 
dities, the  singular  way  in  which  they  are 
arranged,  the  originality  of  the  people  resorting 
hither,  the  civility  and  insinuating  address  of 
the  shopkeepers,  and  their  cleverness  in  cheating 
their  customers,  render  this  district  of  Peters- 
burg one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
schools  for  the  foreigner  desirous  of  study- 
ing the  national  character  and  the  ways  of  this 
city. 

All  the  different  periuloks  and  streets  inter- 
secting the  Gostinnoi  Dwor  are  inundated  all 
day  long  by  a  torrent  of  droschkas  and  sledges, 
bringing  and  carrying  away  the  servants,  cooks, 
house-stewards,  ladies'  maids,  dress-makers, 
and  housekeepers,  who  come  to  make  little 
purchases.  In  every  city,  with  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  where  every  hour  so  many  old 
dresses  are  thrown  aside,  where  every  morning 
more  than  fifty  new-born  infants  are  crying  for 
food  and  clothing,  and  every  day  a  like  number 
of  persons  are  prepared  for  their  last  journey, 
where  comers  and  goers  are  incessantly  pour- 
ing in  and  out,  where  one  has  occasion  for 
weeds,  another  for  a  portmanteau, 
80,000  families  must  supply  the  wants 
that  are  hourly  arising  in  their  establishments, 
the  demand  for  each  article  is  every  moment 
great  and  urgent.  What  a  quantity  of  grocery 
is  required  to  furnish  such  a  city  with  a  single 
breakfast!  How  many  hundred  weight  of  sugar 
and  salt  are  bought  in  single  pounds  and  half 
pounds  to  eke  out  the  nearly  exhausted  store! 
The  total  harvest  of  a  Cuba  plantation  is  not 
sufficient  to  fill  a  morning  pipe  for  it.  But  the 
daily  wants,  for  the  supply  of  which  Petersburg 
daily  resorts  to  its  Gostinnoi  Dwor,  are  particu- 
larly great  for  a  twofold  reason,  namely,  in  the 
first  place,  because  it  is  served  more  than  any 
other  European  capital  with  a  worse,  a  less 
substantial  article,  which  needs  incessant  reno- 
vation and  repair;  and,  in  the  second,  because 
it  has  more  whims  than  any  other  capital,  and 
is  fond  of  change.  The  wealthy  Russians,  who 
are  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  sometimes 
travelling  abroad  for  their  health,  sometimes 
exchanging  the  capital  for  the  country  in  order 
to  improve  their  revenues,  sometimes  returning 
to  the  Newa  out  of  some  other  caprice,  putting 
hundreds  of  thousands  into  circulation,  are 
daily  in  want  of  so  many  complete  suites  of 
furniture,  that,  the  stock  and  magazines  of  all 
kinds  here  must  be  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  city. 

Look,  to  begin  with,  at  the  long  line  of  sta- 
tioners adjoining  to  the  Perspective,  who  have 
every  conceivable  writing  material  piled  up  in 
vast  masses  to  supply  the  numberless  offices 
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and  countinghouses  of  Petersburg,  which  con- 
sume more  paper  and  strip  more  geese  than 
any  others  in  the  world.  Or,  look  at  the  incre- 
dible quantity  of  toys  stored  in  the  Igruschnije 
Lawki,  in  order  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
number  of  little  Petersburg  children,  whose 
squalling  founded  and  maintains  this  street  of 
toy-shops.  Or  go  to  the  colonnade  of  the  dealers 
in  sherbet  and  confectionary,  see  the  hundreds 
of  hands  busy  with  the  luscious  commodities, 
and  admire  the  vehemence  of  the  longings  and 
desires  which  this  city  is  every  moment  bring- 
ing forth. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  peculiarity  of  the  Rus- 
sian tradesmen  to  deliver  every  thing  they  offer 
for  sale  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  fit  for 
immediate  use.  The  reason  of  this  is  because 
Russian  buyers  scarcely  purchase  any  thing 
till  they  are  in  urgent  want  of  it.  Hence  the 
manufacture-like  production  of  every  possible 
sort  of  goods.  Each  commodity  has  its  row  of 
shops,  which  is  named  after  it,  and  you  hear 
the  ignorant  incessantly  asking,  "  Father,  where 
is  Fur  Row?  where  is  Cap  Row?" — "  brother, 
where  is  Boot  Row?" — "  mother,  is  this  the  way 
to  Stocking  Row?  to  Petticoat  Row?" 

If  the  lounger  perambulating  the  colonnades 
is  amused  by  the  inquiries  of  buyers,  he  will  be 
still  more  interested  by  the  characteristic  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  Russian  Gostinnoi  Dwor 
tradesmen.  These  are  all  extremely  sharp  fel- 
lows, with  flaxen  or  light  brown  hair  and  beard, 
dressed  in  blue  kaftan  and  blue  cloth  cap,  which 
is  worn  of  the  same  form  by  the  shopkeepers 
throughout  all  Russia.  They  are  incessantly 
recommending  their  goods  to  passengers  by  the 
most  extravagant  panegyrics,  "  What  are  you 
looking  for,  sir?  Clothes — the  very  best,  of  the 
newest  cut.  Hats — the  best  that  can  be  made, 
Kasan  boots — first-rate." — "  What  is  your  plea- 
sure, madam?  what  can  I  do  for  you?  what  can 
I  serve  you  with?" — "  Have  I  nothing  that  suits 
you,  sir?— a  bear-skin,  a  fox-skin,  a  wolf-skin 
pelisse?  You  will  find  eveiy  thing  here,  if  you 
will  be  pleased  to  step  in."  Officious  attendants 
are  always  ready,  cap  in  hand,  to  open  the  door 
to  every  one  who  passes,  chanting  the  while 
their  accustomed  tunes,  and  pouring  forth  their 
eloquence  without  distinction  of  person,  rank, 
sex  or  age.  Little  boys  invite  y'ou  in  to  the 
bear-skin  pelisses,  fine  gentlemen  to  the  clumsy 
boots,  old  Avomen  to  the  toy-shops,  young  lasses 
to  the  shops  for  swords  and  fire-arms,  peasants 
and  labouring  men  to  those  for  millinery  and 
haberdashery.  They  care  not  whom  they  ad- 
dress, their  only  thought  being,  ;'  No  matter 
who  the  people  are;  so  they  have  money,  in 
with  them!"  When  the  shopkeeper  himself 
does  not  undertake  this  office,  he  employs  a 
young  barker,  who,  walking  to  and  fro  the 
whole  day,  rubbing  his  hands,  sings  out  his 
polite  invitations.  It  is  remarkable  how  these 
folks,  like  school-boys,  get  accustomed  to  a  par- 
ticular tone,  by  which  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor 
tradesmen  may  be  instantly  recognized,  but 
which  he  changes  the  moment  the  fish  nibbles, 
and  there  is  occasion  to  talk  further  about  the 
commodity.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  life  all  ihis 
clamour  must  impart  to  Russian  ma  rivets  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  countries. 

As  neither  fire  nor  light  is  allowed  in  their 
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bazaar,  excepting  the  numerous  lamps  that  are 
burned  there  before  the  images  of  the  saints, 
and  these,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  cannot  do  any 
mischief,  they  are  exposed  in  winter  to  the 
most  unmerciful  cold,  which  they  bear  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  unvarying  cheerfulness. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  they  put  on  over  their  kaftan 
a  thick  pelisse,  which  is  worn  of  the  same  stud' 
and  the  same  cut  by  all  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor 
shopkeepers,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Russia, 
a  light  gray  wolf-skin,  with  fox-coloured  stripes. 
The  experience  of  many  ages,  numberless 
bazaars  and  markets  consumed  with  all  their 
goods,  have  induced  the  Russians  to  adopt  those 
precautions  against  fire,  and  taught  them  that 
brick  is  safer  than  wood,  and  therefore  all  the 
Gostinnoi  Dwors  in  the  empire  are  now  built  of 
brick  and  roofed  with  iron.  That  of  Petersburg 
is  also  vaulted  throughout,  and  there  is  not  a 
stick  of  wood  about  the  roof.  All  business 
ceases  there  at  sunset.  The  tradesmen  shut  up 
their  shops,  leaving  them  to  the  guardianship 
of  great,  dogs,  which  are  chained  up,  and  watch- 
men appointed  expressly  for  the  duty,  while  the 
small  altar  lamps  remain  burning  within  under 
the  care  of  nobody  but  their  saints. 

The  Gostinnoi  Dwor  of  Petersburg,  with  its 
appendages,   may   contain    full    10,0C0    shop- 
keepers, traders,  and  dealers,  exclusively  of  the 
peasants,  who  supply  the  market  with  provi- 
sions.    As  these  people,  whose  homes  are  not 
at  hand,  are  wanting  all  sorts  of  things  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  those  wants  hav_e  drawn  about 
them  a  great  number  of  other   traders.     The 
alleys    and   streets   of  the   bazaar  incessantly 
swarm  with  itinerant  venders  of  tea,  with  their 
large  steaming  copper  kettles  of  kwas,  bread, 
cheese,  sausages,  which  find  a  brisk  demand 
among  the  Kupzni,  who  are  blest  with  good  ap- 
petites.    Complaints  and  distress,  such  as  are 
heard  and  seen  in  our  markets,  are  as  yet  un- 
known in  the  bazaar  of  Petersburg;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Russian  drives  all  care  out  of  his 
head,  and  never  suffers  a  murmur  to  escape  his 
lips;  and,  in  the  next,  trade  is  always  brisk  in 
this    rising    country,    slawa    Bogu     (God    be 
praised!)  be  the  commodity  as  much  beneath 
animadversion  as  it  will.    In  other  countries 
goods  obtain  a  ready  sale  by  aspiring  to  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  in  quality:  here  it 
is  just  the  reverse.    The  worse  an  article  is — 
so,  I  verily  believe,  the   Russian   speculators 
think — the  sooner  the  buyer  will  have  need  to 
replace  it.     You  buy  a  pair  of  new  boots,  are 
pleased  with  their  handsome  make,  and  walk 
out  in  them  twice  or  three  times  in  fine  weather; 
but  let  a  heavy  shower  come  on,  and  they  soak 
up   the   water  like   sponges:   the   outer   soles, 
merely  glued  on,  drop  from  your  feet,  and  you 
run  upon  the  inner  to  the  bazaar,  to  buy  a  new 
pair.     "  Oh,   how   shamefully   thy   boot-maker 
has  treated  thee,  daddy!     Come  to  me;  I  will 
sell  thee  a  pair,  the  best  that  can  be  made.     I 
ask  but  15  rubles.    Upon  my  honour  I  oannol 
abate  a  farthing." — "I   will  give  thee  half  the 
money." — "0  daddy,  daddy,  thou  wouldst  not 
wrong  mi'!     Onlj   Look  at  tins  make;  Gee!  the 
leather,  how  soli,  and  jret  so  strong!    Thou  wilt 
not  lire  to  w  ear  them  out    Nay,  nay,  be  not  so 
hasty,     Don't  go   away,  daddy.     Thou    shall 
have  them  lor  8  rubles;  I  cannot  let  them  go 


for  less.  There,  take  them,  and  I'll  pack  them 
in  nice  paper  for  thee.  Fare  thee  well,  and  God 
grant  thee  health  to  wear  them!"  And  you  will 
have  reason  to  thank  God,  if  the  first  hot  sun- 
shine does  not  make  the  leather  crack  in  all 
directions. 

A  genuine  German  tradesman,  seated  in  his 
shop,  brooding  over  plans  and  thinking  of  his 
wife  and  children,  looks  like  calculation  per- 
sonified. The  Russians  are  almost  invariably 
without  thought  or  care.  Rarely  do  you  see 
them  writing  or  keeping  accounts:  their  busi- 
ness is  simple  and  needs  no  such  artificial  aids. 
When,  therefore,  the}''  are  not  engaged  with 
customers  or  with  chanting  their  invitations  to 
passengers,  they  are  in  general  full  of  all  sorts 
of  fun  and  frolic.  In  fine  weather,  a  very  fa- 
vourite game  with  them  is  backgammon,  and 
the  board  is  even  painted  on  the  benches  and 
tables  that  stand  outside  their  shops.  In  winter 
they  exercise  themselves  with  a  game  at  ball 
in  the  spacious  passages  of  their  bazaar,  where 
they  kick  a  large  ball  very  adroitly  over  the 
heads  of  the  passengers  from  one  to  another;  or 
they  assemble  round  the  breakfast-table  and  the 
steaming  Ssamowar,  and  swallow  whole  cans 
of  hot  tea.  At  times,  they  attend  to  their  night- 
ingales and  other  singing  birds,  which  always 
surround  them  in  abundance,  fasten  their  kaftan 
together,  put  something  or  other  to  rights  in 
their  shops,  and  now  and  then,  approaching 
their  Bog  (saint)  with  devout  reverence,  pray 
for  prosperity  in  their  business. 

Besides  the  furriery,  which  of  course  is  partly 
most  excellent,  and  besides  the  ironmongery, 
the  wax-chandlery,  and  some  other  articles, 
there  are  upon  the  whole  but  few  genuine  Rus- 
sian commodities  in  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor  itself. 
Most  of  them  are  bad  imitations  of  foreign  pat- 
terns; though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these 
copies  there  is  much  that  is  peculiar.  As  liitle 
too  are  the  customers  resorting  to  this  bazaar, 
the  europeanized  Russian  ladies'  maids,  the 
livery  servants,  the  civilians,  the  foreign  teach- 
ers, &c,  national  Russian.  But  higher  up  Gar- 
den Street,  where  you  pass  through  narrow 
gates,  by  which  you  enter  the  market-places 
already  mentioned,  called  the  Tschukin  Dwor 
and  the  Apraxin  Ruinok,  there  all,  both  buyers 
and  sellers,  as  well  as  the  goods  themselves, 
are  more  truly  Russian,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
elegant  city,  with  its  gorgeous  palaces  and 
plate-glass  windows,  in  this  residence  of  power- 
ful magnates  and  distinguished  nobles,  are  dis- 
played scenes  of  low  and  squalid  life,  such  as 
may  have  animated  the  market-places  of  the 
ancient  mighty  Novgorod  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  those  of  the 
towns  of  the  central  provinces,  a  busy  traffic 
with  tinsel  and  rags,  with  old  clothes  and  oily 
eatables,  such  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  European  capital. 

Tin'  population  of  the  city  of  Petersburg  is 
from  its  highest  regions  down  to  the  lowest  so 
incessantly  ebBing  and  flowing,  subject  to  such 
eoniinual  changes,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
very  i'ew  elements,  scarcely  any  thing  in  it  ap- 
pears  stationary  and  sedentary.  The  great  are 
constantly  going  and  coming;  foreigners  resort 
to  it,  to  amass  treasures  and  then  return  to  their 
own  country;  the  soldiers  are  ordered  first  hither, 
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then  thither;  the  civil  officers  are  seldom  left 
long  at  their  posts,  but  sent  into  other  parts  of 
the  empire;  the  common  people,  the  servants, 
the  labourers,  a  hundred  thousand  carpenters, 
masons,  workmen*  in  manufactories,  artisans, 
&c,  are  serfs,  to  whom  only  a  furlough  for  a 
time  is  granted  by  their  lord,  and  who  are  fre- 
quently replaced  by  others.  The  very  Iswoscht- 
schiks  and  carmen  in  the  streets  of  Peters- 
burg are  seized  with  the  nomadic  vertigo,  by 
winch  the  population  of  the  whole  Russian 
empire  is  incessantly  hurled  from  one  extremity 
of  it  to  the  other,  and  mingled  and  mixed;  and  on 
the  front  seats  of  droschkas  are  continually  ap- 
pearing new  faces,  issuing,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  nations,  from  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  and  the  Dnieper,  and 
by  and  by  returning  to  them  again.  In  short, 
Petersburg,  like  all  the  cities  of  Russia,  is  only 
a  place  where  the  population  meet  to  transact 
certain  business,  but,  not  like  our  towns,  a  spot 
where  men  behold  the  light  of  day  between 
gloomy  walls,  where,  like  the  mosses  clinging 
to  the  roofs,  they  vegetate  for  a  century,  turn 
gray,  and  rot,  that  they  may  make  room  for 
others.  In  the  tenth  part  of  a  century,  the  great 
.mass  of  the  population  of  this  city  is  wholly  re- 
newed; of  course  an  infinite  multitude  of  old 
faces  are  swept  away  in  these  renovations;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  prodigious  extent  of  its 
markets  for  second-hand  things,  and  the  aston- 
ishing quantities  of  cast-oif  clothes,  old  furni- 
ture, and  household  utensils,  which  are  sold  for 
a  trifle  by  persons  who  are  leaving,  and  bought 
at  a  good  price  by  new  comers. 

In  winter,  in  particular,  thousands  of  persons 
daily  enter  the  gates  of  the  city  without  knowing 
whether  on  the  morrow  they  are  to  be  cooks  or 
carpenters,  bricklayers  or  painters,  or  to  ex- 
change their  peasant's  frock  for  the  livery  of  a 
footman,  the  dress  of  a  clerk  or  a  musician,  or 
the  shopkeeper's  kaftan.  The  Apraxin  and  the 
Tsehukin  markets  are  prepared  for  all  these 
contingencies,  and  are  provided  with  such  a 
stock  of  every  sort  of  provisions,  apparel,  and 
household  necessaries,  that,  were  the  Samoyedes 
of  Siberia  and  the  hordes  of  the  Hurons  and  Chip- 
pewas,  naked  as  they  grew  up  in  their  forests, 
to  enter  their  gates  all  at  once,  they  might  sally 
forth  again  in  a  few  moments  fully  equipped  as 
civilized  people,  provided  with  every  possible 
requisite  for  theirmousehold  establishment,  with- 
out the  youngest  of  their  children  or  the  oldest  of 
their  graybeards  having  occasion  to  complain 
that  they  had  not  found  what  they  wanted. 

The  two  markets  just  mentioned  form  toge- 
ther a  covered  area  of  about  1500  feet  square,  or 
about  two  million  square  feet:  they  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  shops  so  closely  that  only 
narrow  streets  are  left  between  them;  conse- 
quently, if  we  allow  to  each  shop,  with  the 
street  belonging  to  it  and  the  open  space  about 
it,  500  square  feet,  which,  considering  their 
small  size,  is  an  ample  allotment,  they  must 
contain  nearly  5000  shops,  booths,  and  tents. 
They  form  a  town  of  themselves.  The  build- 
ings nearly  touch  at  top,  and  the  narrow  streets 
are  as  dark  as  those  in  the  Jews'  quarter  in 
many  German  towns,  or  those  of  many  oriental 
cities.  Narrow  gates  lead  out  of  the  cheerful 
bustle  of  Garden  Street  into  this  gloomy  region, 


where  you  meet  with  not  one  well-dressed  man, 
not  a  single  French  frock,  nothing  but  "black 
people,"  bearded,  befurred,  and  old  Russian; 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  you  catch  dis- 
tant glimpses  of  the  torrent  of  decent  pedestrians 
pouring  through  Garden  Street,  and  of  the  mag- 
nificent edifice  of  the  Bank  beyond  it.  Under 
the  gateways  hang  large  lamps  before  saints  in 
gaudy  array,  and  likewise  at  all  the  corners  of 
the  streets  of  this  Petersburg  Rag  Fair;  besides 
which,  in  the  open  places  that  occur  here  and 
there,  are  small  chapels,  the  style  of  which,  with 
their  flaunting  decorations,  seems  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese  pagodas.  But  Russian  devo- 
tion is  not  yet  satisfied,  and  therefore  wooden 
bridges  and  arches  are  frequently  thrown  across 
the  streets  from  roof  to  roof,  and  saints  with 
burning  lamps  are  suspended  aloft;  but,  to  verify 
the  old  adage,  that  extremes  meet,  close  to  these 
chapels  there  is  sure  to  be  another  building,  to 
which,  next  to  the  church,  the  Russians  are  most 
attached — the  kabak,  or  liquor-shop.  Planks  are 
laid  down  here  in  the  streets  on  account  of  the 
everlasting  mud,  which  obliges  you  to  spring 
from  one  to  another.  These  spirit-shops,  where 
liqueurs,  kwas,  and  beer,  are  likewise  sold,  are 
many  of  them  neatly  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of 
coloured  paper  and  variegated  carpets,  in  the 
Russian  taste. 

"  Put  your  arms  into  the  sleeves  of  your  pe- 
lisse, and  button  up  your  fur  collar  about  your 
ears,"  said  my  companion  to  me  the  first  time 
that  I  entered  this  market,  when  I  had  left  those 
two  articles  hanging  carelessly  down  after  the 
Russian  fashion,  "for  we  are  now  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Petersburg  thieves,  where  every  thing 
that  is  not  close  and  clenched  is  considered  as 
good  prize.  Slip  your  rings  into  your  pocket, 
for  they  would  not  stand  about  cutting  off  your 
little  finger  for  the  sake  of  the  gold,  and  if  they 
but  knew  that  you  had  your  pocket-book  about 
you,  they  would  cut  your  clothes  and  whip  it 
away  in  a  trice."  In  fact,  many  have  come 
out  of  this  market  strangely  clipped  and  docked, 
without  coat  skirts  or  fur  collar.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  experienced,  neither  have  I  ever 
witnessed,  any  thing  of  the  kind,  though  I  fre- 
quently sauntered  carelessly  enough  through 
the  mazes  of  this  continual  fair. 

But,  even  in  this  seeming  chaos,  the  general 
arrangement  has  adapted  itself  to  the  Russian 
fashion.  Like  has  here  sought  out  like,  and 
the  tout-ensemble  divides  into  a  great  number 
of  clearly  defined  and  easily  distinguishable 
masses,  so  that  the  study  of  them  is  most  mate- 
rially facilitated  to  the  observer. 

In  one  corner,  for  example,  all  the  dealers  in 
images  of  saints  have  established  themselves. 
The  Russians,  who  always  imagine  that  they 
are  forsaken  by  God  and  all  his  angels,  where 
they  have  not  visible  and  palpable  representa- 
tions of  his  omnipresence,  where  the  Almighty 
has  not  taken  actual  possession  by  the  hand  of 
the  priest,  and  who  therefore  hang  their  persons, 
their  rooms,  their  doorways,  and  their  gateways, 
as  well  as  their  churches,  with  images  o\'  saints, 
have  occasion,  of  course,  for  as  incredible 
quantity  of  them.  In  heaps,  like  gingerbread- 
nuts,  and  sold  by  dozens,  little  brass  crosses, 
portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John,  and  St 
George,  and  other  amulets,  lie  exposed  before 
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the  shops.  On  the  walls  of  the  latter  hang  glit- 
tering figures  of  false,  silver  and^  gold,  of  all 
forms  and  dimensions;  small  ones,  a  few  inches 
in  length  and  breadth,  which  the  servants  of 
great  families  fetch  away  by  the  gross,  to  sup- 
ply new-built  houses,  where  they  are  nailed  up 
in  every  room,  behind  the  curtains;  large  ones, 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  for  orthodox  tradesmen, 
who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  prostrate 
themselves  before  them;  others  for  the  use  of 
village  churches  and  city  chapels.  Some  are 
fitted,  after  the  new  fashion,  into  mahogany 
frames;  others  adorned  in  the  old  style,  with 
pillars,  porches,  and  whole  temples,  curiously 
platted  with  silver  wire.  Many  are  new  and 
fresh  painted  by  pupils  of  the  Petersburg  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  but  most  of  them  are  antiquated 
figures,  seemingly  encrusted  and  embrowned 
with  the  dust  of  ages,  and  these  the  lower  class 
of  Russians  like  best;  just  as  the  German  pea- 
sants prefer  old,  thumbed,  and  soiled  hymn-books 
to  such  as  are  bran-new  and  fresh  bound. 
They  are  in  particular  request  when  it  is  known 
that  they  have  belonged  to  churches,  but  less 
valued  if  they  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
private  individuals. 

In  another  part  of  the  market,  is  a  whole 
quarter  occupied  by  fruit-shops,  where  incredi- 
ble quantities  of  dried  fruits  are  kept  for  sale. 
These  shops  are  all  alike  most  fantastically 
decorated.  In  the  centre,  on  a  tall  pedestal  is 
amphitheatrically  arranged  a  rich  battery  of 
bottles  and  boxes,  containing  Kiew  preserves 
and  confectionery;  round  about  the  walls  is 
drawn  up  a  host  of  little  chests,  containing 
raisins,  currants,  almonds,  figs,  and  oranges; 
in  the  corners  stand  large  bags  and  coffers,  full 
of  plums,  nuts  and  juniper-berries;  and  in  the 
street,  at  the  door,  are  posted  hogsheads  full  of 
the  red  berries,  of  which  the  Russians  are  so 
fond,  and  which  they  call  gluchwi.  In  winter 
they  are  frozen  like  small  pebbles,  and  they  are 
measured  out  for  customers  with  a  large  wooden 
scoop.  All  these  shops  are  garnished,  exter- 
nally and  internally,  with  dried  mushrooms, 
which  are  fastened  together  in  long  strings,  and 
winch  are  an  ordinary  article  of  food  with  the 
lower  classes  of  Russians.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  no  good  painter  lias  ever  thought  it  worth 
while  to  sketch  one  of  these  Russian  fruit-shops, 
which  exhibits  many  other  picturesque  acces- 
sories besides  those  above-mentioned;  with  its 
bearded  sellers  and  buyers,  it  would  furnish  an 
interesting  subject.  Probably,  however,  all  the 
good  painters  of  Petersburg  find  their  account 
in  confining  themselves  to  the  unmeaning  phy- 
siognomies, uniforms,  and  diamonds  of  the 
great,  and  for  this  reason  none  of  them  has 
deigned  to  contemplate  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people  with  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

In  other  rows  of  shops  again  is  displayed  an 
infinite  store  of  tempting  brutal  ornaments, 
metal  crowns,  which  are  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  new-wedded  pair  in  the  church,  artificial 
flowers,  and  wreaths,  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices:  fui-  instance,  a  whole  chaplet  of  roses, 
not  made  amiss,  ami  ta  itefully  entwined  with 
Silver  wire,  for  eighty  copecks  (about  five 
grosehen,  or  between  seven  and  eight  pence 
English).  To  rig  out  a  bride  here  from  head 
to  foot,  and  handsomely  too,  it  would  not  require 


a  high  figure  in  groschen,  or  perhaps  coin  of  a 
higher  denomination  than  copper  copecks  (100 
of  which  go  to  the  ruble).  As  thirty  weddings, 
and  as  many  other  festive  solemnities,  may  be. 
occurring  every  day  among«the  lower  classes 
in  Petersburg,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
a  good  stock  of  ornaments  and  rarities  must 
always  be  kept  on  hand  here  for  brides  and 
bridesmaids,  for  lying-in  women,  for  church- 
ings,  birth-days,  &c. 

In  a  city  like  Petersburg,  where  there  is  an 
incessant  demand  for  every  trifle,  the  different 
branches  of  trade  are,  of  course,  subdivided  into 
an  immense  number  of  sprays  and  shoots;  and 
what  in  other  places  is  to  be  found  only  to- 
gether with  other  goods,  is  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence here  to  be  the  exclusive  support  of  a 
business.  Thus,  whole  groups  of  shops  here 
deal  in  nothing  but  incense,  of  which  article 
they  have  a  sufficient  stock  to  perfume  the 
whole  of  Isaac's  Place  for  a  century  to  come. 
Others,  again,  sell  nothing  but  honey,  mostly 
from  Kasan,  Tula,  or  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, in  neat  vessels  of  lime-wood;  some  of  it 
of  the  most  delicate  white,  other  parcels  of 
every  hue  between  that  and  black.  The  finest 
is  sold  at  forty  rubles  the  pood. 

Many  articles  are  singularly  coupled  together, 
but  agreeably  to  ancient  and  undeviating  cus- 
tom. Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  shops  which 
deal  in  pitch  and  chalk,  two  articles  which  the 
Russians  use  in  great  quantity,  you  always  find 
balalaikas  hanging  up,  though  those  instruments 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Though  the  ring  upon  the  finger  is  said  to  be 
unsafe  in  this  market,  it  is  clear  that  the  silver 
rubles  and  ducats  on  the  tables  of  the  money- 
brokers  are  perfectly  secure;  for  tables  of  this 
kind  stand  at  the  corners  of  all  the  streets, 
amidst  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  upon  which 
columns  and  heaps  of  the  different  sorts  of  coin 
are  invitingly  exposed  to  the  public  gaze — a 
phenomenon  that  could  not  take  place  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  any  other  great  city.  How  easy 
it  would  be  for  any  one  intent  on  plunder  to 
upset  the  table,  and  tumble  its  valuable  freight 
into  the  mud;  and  who,  amidst  the  confusion, 
could  point  out  the  rogue  that  was  enriching 
himself  with  the  spoil!  And  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  though  thousands  of  rubles  are  often 
placed  under  the  care  of  lads  only  twelve  years 
old,  not  a  creature  would  risk  a  farthing,  if  he 
did  not  think  himself  perfectly  safe  with  his 
money  amidst  all  these  people.  But  the  Rus- 
sian rogue  is  a  strange  fellow,  who  has  not  the 
least  scruple  to  commit  an  action  palpably  dis- 
honest, for  instance,  to  charge  you  six  times  as 
much  for  a  thing  as  it  is  worth,  or  to  pick  your 
pocket  of  your  purse,  while  he  thinks  others 
most  disgraceful,  and  is  therefore,  in  certain 
points,  as  honourable  and  trustworthy  as  the 
most  conscientious  men  of  other  countries. 
These  money-brokers  are  under  the  protection 
of  the  public,  and  of  the  thieves  themselves. 
No  doubt  it  has  often  happened,  though  I  never 
witnessed  the  circumstance,  that  such  money- 
tables  have  been  overthrown,  and  not  a  single 
copeck,  much  less  a  ducat,  has  been  lost,  be- 
cause all  the  bystanders,  in  their  sheep-skin 
dresses,  assisted  with  the  most  courteous  offi- 
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ciousness  to  pick  up  all  the  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  out  of  the  dirt. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  assuredly  pass 
through  the  gates  of  the  Apraxin  Ruinok,  and 
saunter  gaping  out  again,  without  being  aware 
of  the  richness  of  the  scenes  passing  before 
their  eyes:  and,  were  any  one  afterwards  to 
take  the  pains  to  give  a  faithful  delineation  of 
them  with  pen  or  pencil,  they  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  apathetic  somnambulism  which 
overcame  them,  and  caused  them  to  pass  those 
extraordinary  sights  without  being  interested  by 
them.  Indeed,  these  resorts  of  the  lowest  class 
of  the  population  of  Petersburg — where  hungry 
and  thirsty,  well-fed  and  half-starved,  poor  and 
rich,  are  constantly  intermingled;  where  kna- 
very and  thievery,  honesty,  courtesy,  and  good 
nature,  and  a  whole  host  of  human  passions 
and  virtues  appear  in  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  forms  and  disguises,  pride  in  rags,  vanity 
under  ugliness,  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart 
under  a  rough  exterior;  and,  what  is  not  un- 
common among  the  Russians,  honour  coupled 
with  the  face  of  a  bandit,  roguery  in  elegant 
attire,  childlike  simplicity  in  graybeards,  and 
enlarged  understanding  in  boys — abound  in 
scenes  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind.  For 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  every  year 
of  the  hundred  that  have  rolled  away,  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  have  been  passing  in 
that  market,  unobserved,  unnoticed,  unde- 
scribed,  and  they  are  daily  recurring  in  ever 
new  shapes;  and,  could  any  one  borrow  the 
magic  horn  of  the  fairy-king  Oberon,  to  enable 
him  to  seize  all  that  is  going  forward  there  at 
any  single  moment  of  those  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  there  would  be  pictures  enough 
to  employ  a  thousand  pencils  and  pens. 

The  pastiy-cooks,  like  all  the  other  trades, 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  long  street, 
where  they  supply  the  common  people  with  the 
fish  and  oil  pirogas  of  which  they  are  so  fond. 
They  have  built  themselves  a  great  number  of 
wooden  cabins,  in  which  there  is  a  table  with 
benches  around  it,  where  customers  take  their 
seats;  and  the  pirogas,  which  are  eaten  as  hot 
as  they  can  be  got,  are  covered  with  greasy 
sail-cloths.  Beside  them  stands  a  pot  con- 
taining a  green  oil,  and  a  large  salt-cellar.  As 
you  pass  him,  the  seller  dips  the  cake  in  the 
pot,  sprinkles  a  little  salt  upon  it,  and  presents 
it  to  you  upon  his  hand;  and  most  assuredly,  if 
you  are  a  bearded  Russian,  clad  in  sheep-skin, 
you  cannot  look  long  at  the  savoury  morsel, 
dripping  with  oil,  without  being  tempted  to  bite. 
You  seat  yourself  on  the  bench,  and  devour 
one  piroga  after  another,  till  the  whole  of  your 
long  beard  glistens  like  polished  mahogany. 
"  Hurreur!  horreurf"  exclaims  the  French  ex- 
quisite. "  What  an  abominable  race!"  cries 
the  Englishman.  For  my  part,  I  was  much 
more  disposed  to  be  amused  with  the  wit  and 
the  civility  of  these  oil-eaters  than  to  quarrel 
with  their  disgusting  taste.  It  is  characteristic 
of  both  nations  that,  among  us  Germans,  and 
especially  the  English  Germans,  coarse  things 
are  handed  to  you  coarsely,  nay,  even  fine  ones 
sometimes  not  in  the  most  delicate  way;  the 
Russians  present  the  very  coarsest  and  foulest 
with  the  utmost  civility  and  politeness.  Thus, 
the  bearded  shopkeeper  does  not  hand  you  a 


green  oil  piroga  without  some  delicate  or  witty 
remark,  nor  does  he  receive  your  copeck  and  a 
half  for  it  without  thanking  you  in  the  civilest 
manner. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  adroitness  the 
Russians  carry  on  their  heads  all  sorts  of 
things,  which  with  us  would  not  be  trusted  so 
high,  but  with  which  they  thread  their  way 
through  the  crowd  as  unconcerned  as  though 
the  goods  piled  up  on  their  heads  were,  like  the 
weapons  of  the  Romans,  only  members  of  their 
body.  In  this  way  you  see  them  do  things, 
which  you  would  only  expect  of  a  juggler  or 
rope-dancer.  Thus,  you  may  see  them  in  the 
thronged  streets  carrying  on  their  heads  high 
pyramids  of  eggs,  piled  up  on  a  plain  board, 
and  vet  lying  as  still  as  if  each  were  held  in  its 
place  by  an  invisible  magnetic  power.  Others 
have  live  fish  in  low  troughs  of  water,  which 
they  balance  upon  the  head,  and  which  they 
lift  when  necessary  from  its  lofty  position  and 
replace  with  a  swing,  without  spilling  a  single 
drop.  What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  world! 
In  Germany,  it  is  the  women  only  who  here 
and  there  practise  this  art;  in  Russia  it  is  the 
men  only,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  master 
in  it. 

In  the  whole  Tolkutschi  Ruinok,  every  thing 
is  cheaper  and  of  inferior  quality;  and  yet 
what  a  long  perspective  from  bad  to  worse 
opens  upon  you  here,  when  you  travel  to  its 
furthest  quarter,  where  the  old  clothes  and  fur- 
niture are  exposed  for  sale!  There  you  see 
things  which  you  would  suppose  to  be  value- 
less— rags,  scraps  of  paper,  broken  crockery, 
garments  which  the  common  carman  has  cast 
off,  petticoats  which  the  meanest  servant-maid 
would  scorn  to  wear,  and  a  thousand  other 
articles,  with  which  the  poorest  Gostinnoi  Dwor 
shopkeeper  would  not  scruple  to  heat  his  stove; 
but  yet  displayed  with  a  certain  elegance  and 
not  without  taste,  each,  as  far  as  possible, 
washed  and  cleaned,  and  offered  by  a  beggar 
as  seller,  not  without  civility  and  warm  recom- 
mendations, to  the  poor  barefoot  beggar-women, 
gipsies,  and  Jewesses,  who  with  their  children 
perambulate  these  repositories,  casting  wistful 
looks  at  so  many  things  that  would  be  service- 
able to  them,  to  cover  their  nakedness  and  to 
decorate  their  cabins.  But  the  copper-plates 
which  they  twirl  in  their  hands  are  too  highly 
valued  to  be  parted  with,  and,  indeed,  if  their 
owners  were  ever  so  willing,  they  would  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  high  demands  of  the  shop- 
keeper. The  crumbs  which  fall  profusely  from 
the  tables  of  the  rich  are  weighed  in  these 
places  with  gold  scales;  and  what  is  not  worth 
all  together  a  blue  ticket,  which  a  wealthy 
Petersburger  sportively  crumples  up,  is  here 
valued  individually  at  the  utmost  penny,  and 
not  sold  for  a  quarter  of  a  copeck  less. 

But  decidedly  the  most  entertaining  and 
interesting  part  of  this  great  market-world  for 
the  foreigner,  is  that  division  of  tin1  Tschukin 
Dwor  where  the  poultry-market  is  held.  It  is 
composed  of  two  long  rows  of  shops,  stocked 
with   birds,  large   and   small,  alive  and   dead, 

pig is,  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  larks,  bul- 

finches,  linnets,  nightingales,  and  a  hundred 
other  Russian  birds,  which  form  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  party-coloured  aviary  that  can  be 
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conceived.  The  shops  are  built  of  wood,  but 
almost  entirely  open  in  front,  so  that  one  may 
conveniently  see  all  that  is  in  them  from  the 
street.  In  each  of  these  shops  there  is  a  piquant 
medley  of  the  real  quintessence  of  rural  sounds: 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  cackling  of  hens,  the 
chatter  of  ducks,  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  enough 
to  supply  a  hundred  villages.  From  one  row 
of  shops  to  the  other,  the  saints  have  built 
themselves  flying  bridges,  such  as  we  have 
already  described.  These  bridges  and  the  roofs 
are  the  resort  of  innumerable  pigeons,  each 
party  of  which  is  accustomed  to  its  own  roof, 
and  which  may  be  easily  caught  when  a  person 
sets  about  it.  The  Russians,  as  every  body 
knows,  do  not  eat  pigeons,  which,  as  the  dove 
is  the  representative  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
would  consider  it  a  heinous  sin  to  do;  and, 
therefore,  they  buy  these  birds  merely  to  feed 
them,  to  play  with  them,  and  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  watching  their  flight.  It  is  a  truly 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  Russian  shopkeepers 
directing  the  flight  of  these  birds  at  ever  so 
great  a  height.  For  this  purpose  they  merely 
fasten  bits  of  rags  to  a  long  stick,  and  wave  it 
about  in  various  ways,  which  indicate  to  the 
well-schooled  birds  whether  they  are  to  fly 
higher,  whether  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or 
whether  it  is*  intended  that  they  should  come 
down,  in  which  case  they  descend  as  instanta- 
neously as  if  they  were  shot. 

The  force  of  custom  reconciles  even  the  bit- 
terest enemies:  thus,  among  the  pigeons,  and 
familiarly  associating  with  them  on  the  roofs, 
are  to  be  seen  cats,  one  of  which  is  kept  in 
each  shop,  on  account  of  the  mice.  It  is  a  re- 
markable sight  to  see  these  blood-thirsty  ani- 
mals among  the  little  birds,  to  which  they  never 
do  an3^  harm,  because  their  masters  have  cured 
them  of  the  disposition  to  murder  birds,  and 
taught  them  gentleness  and  forbearance.  The 
fly-catcher,  the  nightingale,  the  linnet,  the  bul- 
finch,  the  lark,  all  of  them  favourite  birds  with 
the  Russian  tradesmen,  who  always  have  a  great 
number  of  them  hanging  up  in  their  dwelling- 
houses,  their  bazaars,  and  their  national  coffee- 
houses, twitter,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold — it 
is  probable  that  they  too,  like  man,  are  less  ten- 
der here  in  the  north  than  their  brethren  in  the 
south — whenever  there  is  a  bright  gleam  of  sun- 
shine. These  poor  animals  have  not,  during 
the  whole  long  winter,  a  drop  of  water  given 
them  to  drink,  because  in  the  cold  shop  it  would 
instantly  be  converted  into  ice.  Their  little 
bottle  is  merely  filled  with  snow,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  turn  into  liquid  in  their  bills  for 
themselves.  They  are,  therefore,  seen,  where- 
ever  the  sun  has  melted  the  ice  ever  so  little, 
fluttering  eagerly  about  the  precious  fluid,  of 
which  they  have  so  long  been  deprived,  and 
drinking  it  greedily,  and  none  of  them  more  so 
than  the  ducks  and  the  pigeons. 

The  best  fowls,  which  are  h  re  seen  Strutting 
both  in  and  out  of  their  cages,  are  of  the  Mos- 
cow breed.  The  best  pigeons  came,  it  is  said, 
from  Novgorod,  and  Finland  furnished  the  most 
singing-birds,  and  China  a  small  portion  of  the 
geese,  w -(licit  made  a  journey  by  land  of  five 
thousand  miles  to  be  sold  as  a  rarity  here  in  the 
Tschukin  Dwor.  Gray-coated  squirrels  roll, 
like  incarnate  quicksilver,  in  their  cages,  and 


numbers  of  young  hedgehogs  and  rabbits  are 
playing  in  the  hutches  provided  for  them  in 
each  shop.  In  front,  amidst  all  this  peaceful 
life,  wrapped  in  a  wolf-pelisse,  stands  the  beard- 
ed master  of  the  place,  who  gets  rid  of  his  little 
slaves  at  any  price  that  he  can  accept;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  shop,  surrounded 
by  larks,  hangs  the  image  of  the  saint,  whose 
lamp  sheds  a  friendly  light  on  all  this  flutter, 
and  protects  the  house,  that  it  may  be  secure 
from  the  entrance  of  evil  spirits,  which,  in  fact, 
it  does  effectually  ban,  with  the  exception  of  one 
evil  spirit,  man,  who  here  rules  despotically, 
and  prisons,  keeps  alive,  or  puts  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  his  interest  and  advantage.  The 
booty  of  his  murderous  tube,  the  livers  of  the 
beautiful  swans  of  the  North,  snow-white  par- 
tridges (kurapatki),  and  wood-grouse  (rebt- 
schki)  lie  in  fearful  profusion  on  the  floor  of 
his  shop,  with  the  slavish  pigeons  and  captive 
larks  ranged  in  long  rows  above  them.  It  is 
astonishing  what  quantities  of  these  delicate 
birds  are  consumed  in  luxurious  Petersburg. 
The  permanence  of  the  winter's  cold,  which  pre- 
serves frozen  flesh  for  months,  and  the  rapidity 
and  facility  of  conveyance,  allow  all  these  wild 
birds  to  be  brought  hither  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  empire.  Saratow  furnishes  the 
partridges,  Finland  the  swans,  Livonia  and  Es- 
thonia  send  the  wood  and  black  grouse,  and  the 
very  Steppes  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  bus- 
tards, which  flutter  all  the  year  round  over  their 
boundless  prairies,  and  which  the  Cossack  kills 
with  his  whip.  All  these  birds,  as  soon  as  the 
warm  blood  is  drawn  from  them,  are  transform- 
ed by  the  cold  into  stone,  and,  packed  in  large 
chests,  transmitted  to  the  capital,  where  there 
are  tables  at  which  some  dozen  of  them  are 
daily  consumed. 

The  cold,  which  on  the  one  hand  keeps  this 
country  so  poor,  promotes,  on  the  other,  its 
luxury  and  profusion;  and  late  in  the  winter 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  those  animals  which 
can  be  shot  only  in  summer  and  autumn.  Large 
sledges,  drawn  by  horses,  bring  frozen  hares, 
which  used  to  be  swift  enough  in  escaping 
danger,  and  now  give  a  hard  job  to  the  horses, 
which  cannot  proceed  with  them  but  at  a  slow 
rate.  They  are  all  frozen,  with  ears  pricked, 
legs  stretched  out  before  and  behind,  as  though 
they  were  living  and  running.  The  master  un- 
loads them,  and  ranges  the  marble  hares  around 
his  shop.  Bear's  flesh  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
offered  for  sale  in  this  market,  and  now  and  then 
a  frozen  reindeer  is  to  be  seen  lying  in  the  snow 
in  front  of  the  shop,  his  hard  snout  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  the  knees  drawn  up  under  the 
body,  the  antlers  high  and  erect.  The  mighty 
elk  is  not  rare  in  this  market,  and  quietly  offers 
his  horns  to  the  pigeons  for  a  perch,  till  at  length 
hatchet  and  saw  have  left  nothing  more  of  him, 
and  the  cooks  of  the  great  houses  have  shared 
the  last  remnant  among  them. 

There  are  similar  markets  for  feathered  and 
four-footed  game  in  all  the  considerable  towns 
of  Russia,  and  the  egg-market  is  usually  close 
to  them.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  remark 
thai  all  the  markets  of  Russia  closely  resemble 
each  oilier  in  the  entire  mode  of  their  composi- 
tion and  in  the  development  of  their  system; 
and,  in  studying  that  system,  you  always  find, 
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just  as  though  it  had  been  preconcerted,  certain 
things  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  other 
things,  and  all  united  or  separated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  same  market  customs  prevail  in 
Moscow  as  in  Tobolsk,  and  have  been  trans- 
ferred unchanged  to  Irkutzk,  as  to  Odessa  and 
Archangel. 

With  the  bird  market  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Tolkutschi  Ruinok  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. Let  us  here  conclude  our  observa- 
tions: others  may  bring  new  matter  to  light  out 
of  this  multitude  of  interesting  phenomena,  into 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dive  without 
bringing  up  every  time  something  interesting. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  BLACK  PEOPLE. 


Garden  Street— Russian  Booksellers— Woolen  Drapers- 
Braziers— Wax  Chandlers— The  Haymarket— Kiol  and 
Barricades  at  the  time  of  the  Cholera— Frozen  Meat  and 
Fish— Kussian  Horses  — Winter  Provision  Market— The 
Tschornoi  Narod,  or  Black  People— Their  Character — 
Rough  Exterior  of  the  Lower  Classes— Their  politeness, 
good  nature,  devoutness — Knavery  and  Integrity — 
Drunkenness- — Consumption  of  Spirits — A  Kussian 
Drinking  bout— Humble  opinion  which  the  Russians 
entertain  of  themselves— Their  high  estimate  of  Fo 
reigners— Russian  Bonmots— Kriulow's  Fables. 

From  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor,  as  I  have  observed, 
traders  and  shops  extend  themselves  the  whole 
length  of  Garden  Street.  The  ground  floors  of 
all  the  houses  here  are  let  to  dealers  of  some 
kind.  After  the  line  of  toy-shops  follow  the 
booksellers,  that  is  the  Russian  booksellers,  who 
sell  none  but  Russian  books;  for  the  German 
and  French  booksellers,  and  some  Frenchified 
Russian,  are  situated,  like  the  first-rate  foreign 
shops,  in  the  Perspective.  In  these  Russian 
book-shops  the  commodity  is  delivered  in  a 
finished  state;  that  is  to  say  all  the  books  are 
bound:  nay,  it  would  almost  seem  that  they 
come  into  the  world  in  that  state,  for  you  never 
see  any  unbound.  Nationality  sticks  with  such 
tenacity  to  every  thing,  that  even  the  binding  of 
Russian  books  is  peculiar,  and  you  may  tell  at 
a  glance  whether  a  book  was  bought  at  one  of 
these  kniscknije  laivki  or  not,  though  it  might  be 
difficult  to  explain  wherein  this  peculiarity  con- 
sists. These  shops  are  also  decorated  with  cop- 
per-plates and  lithographs,  among  which  you 
very  rarely  see  any  other  subjects  than  portraits 
of  the  emperor  and  a  few  eminent  generals, 
Views  of  the  surrender  of  Varna,  or  a  battle  with 
the  Persians,  or  Persians  seated  with  Russian 
officers  at  a  long  table  covered  with  red  cloth, 
and  paying  them  the  tribute. 

Then  follow  the  woolen  drapers,  in  a  row  a 
mile  long,  where  they,  like  all  Russian  shop- 
keepers, hang  up  all  sorts  of  curtains  and  cloths 
to  their  doors  and  windows,  that  in  the  twi- 
light within  the  inferior  quality  of  their  goods 
may  not  be  so  easily  discovered.  These  sly 
fellows,  however,  are  sharp  enough  at  hearing 
whether  the  money  offered  in  payment  rings 
well  or  ill. 

Next  come  a  few  dealers  in  metallic  goods 
and  in  bells,  though  the  main  body  of  the  latter 
has  taken  post  in  the  innermost  courts  of  the 


Gostinnoi  Dwor  itself,  where  they  hang  up 
their  bells,  from  the  most  diminutive  with  its 
squeaking  treble  down  to  the  deepest  full- 
bodied  bass,  in  long  rows.  Again  I  say  "  in 
long  rows,"  as  I  have  said  numberless  times 
already,  for  long  is  the  dimension  of  every 
thing  Russian.  Their  streets  of  houses  are 
long,  the  files  of  their  soldiers  are  long,  the 
regiments  of  the  werst-poles  which  they  set  up 
on  their  interminable  roads  are  long;  all  their 
buildings  are  drawn  out  to  a  great  length;  the 
ranges  of  their  shops  are  long,  and  their  trains 
of  carriages  and  caravans  are  long.  With 
them  nothing  pushes  cut  in  breadth,  still  less 
in  height  or  depth.  Hence  so  much  that  is 
frail,  fugitive,  unsubstantial;  so  little  that  is 
firm,  solid,  compact,  far  less  sublime.  Every 
thing  is  long,  flat,  smooth,  drawn  out  with  mili- 
tary stiffness  by  line  and  rule. 

Lastly,  the  wax-chandlers  form  the  rear; 
these  supply  tapers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
those  which  are  as  thick  as  a  man  and  as  tall 
as  pillars,  to  those  which  are  spun  out  to  the 
fineness  of  worsted  yarn.     These  people  are 

j  doing  the  most  brilliant  business  of  all,  for  it 
becomes  more  and  more  thriving  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  Greek  Russian  church. 
All  the  tribes  which  in  later  times  have,  on  be- 

I  coming  Russian  subjects,  adopted  the  Greek 
faith,  have  need  of  wax,  which  their  new  reli- 
gion enjoins  them  to  burn  in  considerable 
quantity  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  The  quite 
recent  union  of  the  Lithuanian  church  with  the 
Russian,  the  numerous  proselytes  whom  the 
Russians  are  everywhere  making,  the  num- 
berless churches  which  they  are  building  in  all 
their  new  colonies,  in  Siberia,  in  the  Steppes, 
and  even  in  Petersburg  for  its  constantly  in- 
creasing population,  occasion  a  vast  additional 
consumption  of  tapers.  The  wax,  usually  in  a 
purified  state,  comes  in  large  cakes,  weighing 
two  pood,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  to  Mos- 
cow, where  it  is  bleached.  In  Petersburg  it- 
self there  are  of  course  no  wax-bleaching  es- 
tablishments. The  wax-tapers  are  decorated 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Many  are  sur- 
rounded with  gilding,  others  with  silver  and 
gold  wire  wrought  into  all  sorts  of  small  figures, 
garnished  with  glistening  pieces  of  metal,  and 
red  and  blue  beads  of  cut  glass,  as  with  pre- 
cious stones.  In  those  made  of  unbleached 
wax,  I  fancied  that  I  could  perceive  a  semi- 
transparency  as  in  alabaster,  which  I  have 
never  observed  anywhere  else.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  wax. 

With  these  wax-chandlers,  the  pedestrian 
has  at  last  reached  the  end  of  the  long  Garden 
Street,  and  enters  the  spacious  area  of  the 
Haymarket,  near  the  church  which  is  named 
after  it.  This  entrance  is  remarkable;  for  on 
this  spot,  at  the  end  of  the  Ssadowaja,  was 
thrown  up  the  only  barricade  that  young  Pe- 
tersburg ever  beheld  in  the  course  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  was  in  the  year  1832,  when  the  cholera 
raged  here,  and  the  common  people,  who  hold 
their  'Change  every  day  in  the  Haymarket,  in- 
fatuated like  those  of  some  other  European 
capitals  with  the  notion  that  it  was  not  God  but 
the  medical  men  who  afflicted  them  with  this 
disease  and  kept  it  up  by  poison,  rose  in  open 
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idea  which  had  long  been  current  among  these 
people  at  length  set  them  one  morning  in  a 
flame;  aged  graybeards  ran  franticly  and  riot- 
ously through  the  neighbouring  streets,  seized 
the  cholera  carriages,  made  the  patients  whom 
they  were  conveying  to  the  hospitals  alight,  un- 
harnessed the  horses,  shattered  the  vehicles  to 
shivers,  which  they  carried  to  the  neighbouring 
Fontanka,  where  they  hung  them  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  then,  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
the  police,  entrenched  themselves  in  the  Hay- 
market  by  barricading  all  the  avenues  to  it 
with  hay-carts.  The  end  of  the  broad  Ssa- 
dowaja,  in  particular,  was  fortified  by  a  pile  of 
carts  as  high  as  a  hill,  behind  which  the  thou- 
sand rioters  bivouacked  during  the  night,  fully 
determined  on  the  morrow  to  take  as  severe 
vengeance  on  the  doctors  as  they  had  already 
done  on  the  carriages  for  the  patients.  Next 
morning  they  actually  stormed  the  great  cho- 
lera-hospital near  the  Haymarket,  flung  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  German  physicians  out 
of  the  window  and  tore  him  in  pieces,  and 
turned  all'  the  patients  out  of  the  house,  with 
the  intention  of  releasing  them  from  the  clutches 
of  their  supposed  tormentors.  Presently,  the 
emperor  arrived  from  Zarskoje-Sselo,  whither 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing  had  been  sent 
to  him,  and  drove,  wholly  unattended,  in  an 
open  caleche  to  the  Haymarket,  where  the  bar- 
ricades vanished  before  him.  He  proceeded 
directly  to  the  door  of  the  church  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  market,  ordered  it  to  be  opened, 
crossed  himself,  prayed,  and  then  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  crowd,  which  were  repeated 
at  the  time  in  all  the  newspapers,  admonishing 
them  to  pay  due  reverence  to  God  and  the 
church,  and  commanding  them  to  fall  on  their 
knees,  to  implore  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty 
for  the  sin  which  they  had  committed,  and  to 
beseech  him,  in  his  mercy,  soon  to  remove  the 
fatal  disorder  from  the  city.  "  Nu  kaknije.1 
na  halenije.'" — on  your  knees!  on  your  knees! 
— cried  the  emperor  in  a  loud  voice,  standing 
up  in  his  caleche,  and  the  mob,  just  before  so 
furious,  dropped  submissively  upon  their  knees, 
penitent,  sobbing,  praying,  and  quietly  suffered 
the  ringleaders  to  be  apprehended  and  taken 
off  by  the  police,  who  meanwhile  were  not  in- 
active. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  much  there 
is  in  this  circumstance  highly  illustrative  of 
the  relations  between  the  emperor  and  his  peo- 
ple, let  us  enter  the  interesting  place  itself,  and 
take  a  nearer  survey  of  the  doings  of  the  Rus- 
sian populace,  which  has  often  played  such 
stupid  and  likewise  such  cruel  tricks,  and  yet 
seems  to  be  so  quiet,  good-natured  and  hu- 
morous. 

The  Haymarket  is,  in  the  morning  of  every 
week-day,  so  thronged  with  people  who  are 
brought  thither  by  business  that  the  police  have 
great  difficulty  to  keep  a  clear  passage  in  the 
middle  for  carriages.  On  one  side  of  this  pas- 
sage, the  dealers  in  hay  and  wood,  and  m  spring 
those  who  sell  trees  and  plants,  are  accustomed 
to  stand;  on  the  other,  peasants  with  meat,  fish, 
butter,  and  vegetables.  In  the  broad  street  in 
the  middle,  the  cooks  of  distinguished  families 
and  the  Citizens'  wives  are  driving  to  and  fro, 
and  ladies  in  their  sledges  and  equipages,  the 


elegance  of  which  often  forms  a  singular  con- 
trast with  the  vegetable  and  animal  provisions 
with  which  they  are  laden;  and  close  to  the 
houses  which  border  the  place  all  round  are 
stationed  the  dealers  in  kwas,  pies,  mead,  beer, 
and  tea,  who  afford  the  peasant  opportunity  to 
put  into  circulation  again  immediately  some 
portion  of  the  money  that  he  has  taken  for  his 
commodities. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  with  these  commo- 
dities is  so  new  to  the  stranger  in  Petersburg, 
that  we  may  venture  to  indulge  in  some  remarks 
on  the  subject,  especially  as  they  will  furnish 
occasion  to  glance  now  and  then  at  the  internal 
economy  of  this  city.  Petersburg  maintains  in 
its  stables  a  herd  of  not  fewer  than  30.000  or 
40,000  horses,  without  reckoning  those  belong- 
ing to  the  military,  but,  including  the  latter,  of 
50,000  to  60,000,  without  doubt  a  greater  num- 
ber proportionably  than  is  kept  in  any  European 
capital;  for  this  allows  one  horse  to  eight  inha- 
bitants, a  proportion,  most  assuredly,  that  is 
nowhere  exceeded.  The  daily  consumption  of 
hay  is  consequently  prodigious.  In  summer, 
whole  fleets  of  vessels  and  rafts  laden  with  high 
piles  of  hay  come  down  the  Newa,  and  long 
caravans  of  small  hay-sledges  are  continually 
entering  the  city  and  drawing  up  in  companies 
and  regiments  in  the  Sinoi-Ploschtschad..  The 
hay  is  partly  sold  in  whole  loads,  but  most  of  it 
is  spread  upon  the  ground  by  the  peasants,  and 
divided  into  small  parcels  at  20  copecks  each, 
so  that  the  itinerant  iswoschtshiks  may  at  all 
times  procure  an  armful  for  their  horses.  Be- 
tween the  rows  of  these  heaps,  poor  women  and 
little  girls  and  boys  creep,  like  sparrows  after 
grains  of  oats,  to  sweep  up  with  little  brooms 
and  collect  in  their  aprons  the  scattered  halms 
dropped  by  the  carmen  and  peasants.  As  soon 
as  they  have  gleaned  a  mouthful  for  a  horse, 
they  run  with  it  into  the  streets  to  dispose  of  it 
to  the  iswoschtschiks,  and  to  earn  a  mouthful 
for  themselves. 

Not  only  is  every  thing  brought  in  sledges, 
but  the  sledges  serve  at  the  same  time  for  shops 
and  counters.  The  mats  which  cover  the  goods 
are  thrown  back  a  little,  and  the  pieces  of  geese, 
fowls,  and  calves,  are  ranged  on  the  edge,  and 
hung  up  at  the  corners  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
posts.  The  geese  are  cut  up  into  a  hundred 
pieces;  the  necks  are  sold  separately,  the  legs 
separately,  the  heads  and  rumps  separately, 
each  in  dozens  and  half  dozens  strung  together. 
Whoever  is  too  poor  to  think  of  the  rump  buys 
a  .string  of  frozen  heads,  and  he  who  finds  the 
heads  too  dear,  gives  six  copecks  for  a  lot  of 
necks,  while  he  who  cannot  afford  these  makes 
shift  with  a  couple  of  dozen  feet,  which  he  stews 
down  on  Sunday  into  a  soup  for  his  family. 
The  sledges  with  oxen,  calves,  and  goats,  have 
the  most  extraordinary  appearance.  These  ani- 
mals arc  brought  to  market  perfectly  frozen. 
Of  course  they  are  suffered  to  freeze  in  an  ex- 
tended posture,  because  in  this  state  they  are 
most  manageable.  There  stand  the  tall  figures 
of  the  oxen,  like  blood-Stained  ghosts,  lifting  up 
their  long  horns,  around  the  sides  of  the  sledge; 
while  the  goats,  looking  exactly  as  if  they  were 
alive,  only  with  faint,  glazed,  and  frozen  eyes, 
stand  threateningly  opposite  to  one  another. 
Every  part  is  hard  as  stone.     The  carcasses  are 
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cut  up,  like  trunks  of  trees,  with  axe  and  saw. 
The  Russians  are  particularly  fond  of  the  suck- 
ing pig,  and  whole  trains  of  sledges  laden  with 
infant  swine  come  to  the  market.  The  little 
starvelings,  strung  together  like  thrushes,  are 
sold  by  the  dozen,  and  the  long-legged  mothers 
keep  watch  over  them  around  the  sledge. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Russian  butcher  is  a 
very  simple  science.  For,  as  every  part,  flesh 
or  bone,  is  alike  hard,  they  have  no  occasion  to 
pay  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  joints. 
With  the  saw  they  cut  up  hogs  into  a  number 
of  steaks,  an  inch  or  two  inches  thick,  as  we  do 
a  rump  of  beef.  The  flesh  splits  and  shivers 
during  the  operation,  like  wood,  and  the  little 
beggar  wenches  are  very  busy  picking  up  the 
animal  sawdust  out  of  the  snow.  You  do  not 
ask  for  a  steak,  a  chop,  a  joint,  but  for  a  slice, 
a  block,  a  lump,  a  splinter,  of  meat. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  fish:  they  too  are 
as  if  cut  out  of  marble  and  wood.  Those  of  the 
diminutive  species,  like  the  snitkl,  are  brought 
in  sacks,  and  they  are  put  into  the  scales  with 
shovels.  The  large  pike,  salmon,  and  sturgeon, 
every  inch  of  which  was  once  so  lithe  and  sup- 
ple, are  now  stiffened  as  if  by  magic.  To  pro- 
tect them  from  the  warmth,  in  case  of  sudden 
thaw, — for  thawing  would  essentially  deteriorate 
their  flavour — they  are  covered  with  snow  and 
lumps  of  ice,  in  which  they  lie  cool  enough.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  cargo  to  be 
frozen  into  one  mass,  so  that  crowbar  and  pin- 
cers are  required  to  get  at  individual  fish. 

So  long  as  the  cold  in  winter  keeps  every 
fluid  congealed,  and  the  snow  covers  every  im- 
purity with  a  white  carpet,  this  Haymarket  is 
tolerably  clean,  and  you  cannot  pick  up  much 
dirt  that  may  not  easily  be  removed.  AH  offal 
that  is  thrown  away  is  instantly  frozen  to  the 
ground.  Hence  there  is  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  such  an  accumulation  of  sheep's 
eyes,  fish  tails,  crabs'  shells,  goats'  hair,  hay, 
dung,  fat,  blood,  &c,  that  when  Spring  strips 
off  the  covering  kindly  lent  by  Winter,  the  place 
is  like  a  real  Augean  stable;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  public  from  walking  and  dealing, 
and  eating  and  drinking  there  the  same  as  ever. 
Those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
gusting shambles  of  Vienna  can  form  a  faint 
conception  of  the  meat  which,  after  it  has  been 
frozen,  thawed,  and  again  frozen,  is  sold  here. 

This,  however,  does  not  spoil  the  appetite  of 
the  Mushiks,  and  the  butchers  around  the  mar- 
ket see  customers  in  abundance  wading  through 
the  mud  to  them.  These  people  thoroughly 
understand  the  art  of  keeping  food  hot.  For 
tins  purpose  they  wrap  it  in  thick  cloths,  which 
retain  heat  much  better  than  earthenware  or 
metal.  They  cover  every  thing  with  thick  cloths 
three  or  four  times  double,  as  well  the  copper 
tea-machines  as  the  earthen  potato-pots.  Their 
hot  cakes  and  pea-soup  (Gorochowoi-Kissel) 
are  in  like  manner  covered  up  with  coarse  can- 
vas. It  is  interesting  to  follow  this  covering 
system,  which  Nature  taught  man,  in  detail. 
Even  when  the  Russian  peasant  is  slowly  sip- 
ping his  tea,  he  will  clasp  the  glass  in  both  his 
gloved  hands,  that  the  cold  may  not  deprive 
him  entirely  of  his  warm  treat. 

As  the  Ssadowaja  leads  on  one  side  past  the 
line  of  booksellers  and  waxchandlers  to  the  old 


clothes  and  provision  market,  so  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Newsky  Perspective  takes  you 
through  a  multitude  of  dealers  in  wood,  iron, 
and  furniture,  to  the  Zimnaja-Ploschtsehad, 
(Winter  Place,)  the  market  place  for  live  cattle, 
oxen,  horses,  peasants'  sledges  and  carts.  The 
Russian  telega,  many  thousands  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  extensive  place,  is  a  vehicle 
of  such  peculiar  construction,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  convey  a  distinct  conception  of  it 
without  a  drawing.  Upon  the  whole,  the  form 
is  pretty,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  peasants' 
carts  of  other  countries,  elegant  and  light. 
Thus,  too,  the  sledge  of  the  Russian  peasant  is 
as  admirable,  light,  and  regular  a  composition 
as  the  sledge  of  the  person  of  distinction:  it  is 
broader  behind  than  before,  that  if  in  winter  it 
should  sink  into  one  of  the  snoAV-pits,  which  are 
so  frequent  and  deep,  the  horse  may  the  more 
easily  drag  it  out  at  the  foremost  and  least 
heavily  laden  end;  the  sides  rise  very  high  in 
front,  so  as  to  glide  the  more  lightly  over  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  way.  At  the  same  time  the 
form  is  elegant,  and  the  whole,  being  composed 
of  birch-wood,  is  extremely  light. 

Among  all  the  animals  which  man  has  taken 
into  his  service,  he  has  not  such  powerful  in- 
fluence as  master  and  instructor  over  any  as 
over  those  which  he  has  put  into  harness,  and 
which,  by  means  of  whip  and  reins,  have  daily 
experience  of  his  displeasure,  his  anger,  his  in- 
telligence, his  mildness,  and  his  kindness.  It 
is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural,  that  the  charac- 
ter, and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
moral  faculties,  of  the  different  races  of  horses, 
in  different  countries,  should  be  cultivated  in 
very  different  degrees.  But,  even  to  the  bodily 
constitution  and  the  external  habit  of  the  horse 
much  seems  to  be  communicated  by  the  difler- 
ent  nations;  and  this  certainly  appears  more 
mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Look  at  the 
long-legged,  lean,  English  horse,  swift,  but  less 
adroit  than  he  is  rapid  in  a  straight  course;  or 
at  the  smaller,  silky-haired,  punchy,  proud  An- 
dalusian,  puffing  forth  fire  and  flames;  or  at  the 
soft,  tame,  well-feeding,  good-tempered  German 
coach-horse,  free  from  tricky  and  vice,  but  at 
the  same  time  without  fire;  and  compare  them 
with  the  nations  whose  country  and  whose  for- 
tunes they  share:  the  further  you  pursue  the 
comparison,  the  more  you  will  be  struck  by  the 
resemblance  between  the  brute  client  and  the 
human  patron.  The  Russian  horses,  so  many 
of  which  are  continually  seen  together  in  the 
horse-market  at  Petersburg,  seem,  in  their  whole 
manner,  action,  and  behaviour,  to  be  faithful 
copies  of  the  nation  in  whose  service  they  have 
been  for  so  many  ages.  Like  the  Russians, 
their  masters,  neither  very  large  nor  elegant, 
but  agile  and  adroit  in  their  manners,  with  lung 
manes,  matching  the  long  hair  and  beards  of 
the  former,  small-boned,  and  at  the  same  time 
having  the  toughest  constitution;  lazy  in  the 
stable,  but  most  willing  and  active  when  in  har- 
ness; indefatigable  in  running,  and  playful  and 
sportive  under  the  severest  labour;  hardy  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  insensible  to  cold,  wind, 
and  heat;  enduring  hunger  and  thirst  witli  the 
greatest  patience,  and  better  contented  with  foul 
straw  than  his  German  brother  with  gilded  oatsj 
still  he  has  no  real  bottom  and  energy  at  work, 
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does  not  overcome  obstacles  unless  at  the  first 
onset,  cannot  master  any  weight  by  cool,  delibe- 
rate, but  determined  pulling,  and  sticks  fast  in 
the  mud,  if  the  hill  is  not  to  be  ascended  at  a 
gallop.  The  Russian,  in  general,  cannot  be 
charged  with  cruel  usage  of  his  beast;  he  is  sel- 
dom in  a  passion  with  him,  and  gives  him  more 
soothing  words  than  threats  and  stripes.  But 
he  bestows  little  attention  upon  him,  neither 
does  he  indulge  him  more  than  he  is  himself 
indulged  by  those  in  whose  school  and  under 
whose  discipline  he  is  himself.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  Petersburg  needs  a  weekly  supply 
of  200  horses  to  recruit  its  stables,  and  some 
conception  may  thence  be  formed  of  the  bustle 
of  the  monthly  and  halfyearly  horse-markets 
held  in  this  place. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  December  dead  ani- 
mals create  a  far  greater  bustle  here  than  those 
living  ones.  On  the  6th  of  that  month,  not  a 
day  earlier  or  later,  it  being  the  festival  of  St. 
Nicholas,*  Avhen  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
snow  routes  are  established  for  the  winter,  and 
that  autumn,  Avith  its  storms  and  intermingled 
thaws,  is  over,  all  their  considerable  sledge- 
transports  commence.  All  the  caravans  of 
sledges  engaged  in  traffic  start  on  that  day,  and 
all  the  supplies  which  have  been  accumulating 
in  the  country,  far  and  near,  for  the  city  of  Pe- 
tersburg, that  has  been  obliged  to  fast  now  and 
then  during  the  autumn,  are  poured  in  immense 
quantities  into  the  capital  for  its  winter  provi- 
sion. The  same  scene  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  Haymarket  is  then  repeated  here,  in  a 
place  six  times  as  large,  and  on  a  proportion- 
ably  increased  scale.  Herds  of  frozen  oxen  are 
ranged  around,  pigs  are  piled  in  pyramids  upon 
the  snow,  and  goats  and  sheep  into  mountains 
of  flesh.  This  winter  provision-market  then 
presents  a  sight  which  a  stranger  should  not 
miss  seeing,  and  which  he  will  not  fail  to  re- 
member as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Pe- 
tersburg. 

The  extensive  repositories  built  near  this 
place,  of  wood,  for  the  elegant  carriages,  drosch- 
kas,  caleches,  britschkas,  and  neat  sledges  kept 
for  sale — they  are,  above  half  an  English  mile 
long,  and  furnished  with  articles  complete  to 
the  very  last  touch — belong  assuredly  to  the 
most  remarkable  establishments  of  the  kind  that 
are  to  be  met  with.  In  this  neighbourhood,  too, 
are  to  be  seen,  in  astonishing  quantities,  various 
commodities,  which  with  us  are  of  very  inferior 

♦The  Russians  resulate  their  whole  lives,  and  espe 
cially  the  different  actions  of  their  domestic  economy,  not 
according  to  nature,  but  by  certain  church  festivals  which 
are  once  for  all  established  as  the  times  for  doing  certain 
things.  Thus  cattle  are  turned  out,  not  when  there  is 
grass  for  them  to  eat,  but  on  the  17th  of  April,  because  it 
is  St.  Stephen's  day,  when  the  priest  blesses  and  sprinkles 
them  with  holy  waier.  In  like  manner,  they  do  not  begin 
ploughing  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  on  St.  Gre- 
gory's day,  who  gives  success  to  the  operation.  Apples 
are  not  gathered  when  they  are  ripe,  but  on  the  festival  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  In  August.  An  apple  e^.ten  before  that 
(lay  is  liable  10  operate  like  poison;  but  after  it,  unripe 
fruit  is  not  hurtful,  even  lo  infants  at  the  breast;  and  if 
flux  or  inflammation  ensue,  and  carry  them  off.  it  was  the 
will  of  God.  On  Easter  Tuesday  all  the  Tschumaks 
(drovers  of  the  south)  set  out,  bpcause  the  roads  are  then 
good,  and  about  Pakrowl  (the  1st  of  October)  they  return 
home,  because,  after  that  festival,  it  is  not  quite  safe,  on 
account  of  spirits,  to  be  abroad.  Within  similar  establish- 
ed limits  the  suow  communications  of  the  north  are  con- 
fined. 


importance,  but  here  constitute  a  distinct  and 
considerable  branch  of  trade,  for  instance  mats 
(ragoschki).  These  are  an  article  in  such  asto- 
nishing request  throughout  all  Russia,  that  Aery 
extensive  warehouses  are  filled  with  nothing 
but  mats,  neatly  done  up  into  packets  and  bales, 
Avhich  are  there  sold  Avholesale  and  retail.  They 
are  used  not  only  for  packing  all  sorts  of  goods, 
but  also  for  covering  them,  as  well  while  on  the 
road  as  when  deposited  in  Avarehouses  or  in 
the  public  places.  The  market-gardeners  use 
an  incredible  number  of  mats  for  covering  their 
plants,  traArellers  for  lining  the  kibitkas  of  their 
sledges,  seamen  to  carpet  the  decks  of  their 
ships  and  to  hang  their  cabins  Avith.  Some- 
times Avhole  buildings  are  matted  with  these 
ragoschkis,  which  are  applied  to  such  manifold 
purposes,  and  are  an  article  the  more  useful 
from  being  so  liberally  employed. 

With  these  horse  and  winter  proA'ision-mar- 
kets  Ave  haA'e  mentioned  the  last  of  the  three 
remarkable  public  places  where  the  Russian 
populace  are  to  be  seen  continually  dealing  and 
chatting,  drinking  and  making  merry:  and  now 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  some  remarks 
and  observations  concerning  this  class  itself. 

The  great  of  all  nations,  who  in  general  are 
more  disposed  to  condemn  what  is  uncouth  and 
unpleasing  than  to  appreciate  what  is  good  in  the 
low,  have  in  all  countries  invented  designations 
not  the  most  flattering  for  the  unpolished  classes 
of  society.  The  Russians  have,  from  ancient 
times,  called  their  canaille  TscJiomoi  iiarod;  lite- 
rally, "  black  people:"  this  name  existed  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  old  republic  of  Novgo- 
rod. High  tory  as  the  expression  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  if  the  term  "black"  be  taken  in  a 
figurative  sense,  which  might  imply  the  notion 
that  the  nation  is  divided  by  nature  into  two 
distinct  classes,  black,  dark,  and  Avhite,  brilliant 
minds,  it  is  probably  not  in  fact  so  much  so  as 
the  expressions  used  by  other  nations.  Ihchornoi 
means  in  Russian  not  only  black,  but  likewise 
dirty;  as,  for  example,  the  shops  in  the  old 
clothes  market  are  called  tschqrnuije  lawki,  dirty 
shops,  because  not  the  most  inviting  things  are 
sold  in  them.  Tschornoi  narod,  therefore,  may 
signify  simply  "dirty  people,"  without  any  allu- 
sion to  mental  qualities,  "dirt}'  in  person  and 
apparel."  The  term  comprehends  the  peasants, 
especially  those  Avho  make  their  appearance  in 
the  towns,  the  street  populace,  beggars,  day- 
labourers,  and  artisans  performing  the  duties  of 
serfs. 

An  inditridual  of  the  Tsehornoi  narod  is  called, 
in  Russian,  Mushik.  In  the  German  Baltic 
provinces  a  common  Russian  is  also  called 
I'liitnik  (which  properly  signifies  only  a  navi- 
gator of  a  raft),  an  appellation  that  has  become 
an  abusive  epithet,  and  is  synonymous  with 
"  low,  mean,  fellow."  It  originated  probably 
at  Riga,  to  which  city  numbers  of  Russian  rafts 
came  down  the  Dwina. 

The  Russian  Tsehornoi  «oro«? are  distinguished 
by  so  many  striking  peculiarities  from  the  mob 
of  other  countries  and  cities,  and  display  in  any 
bad  and  good  qualities  in  so  extraordinary  a 
degree,  that  the  like  is  not  to  be  met  with  among 
any  other  nation  on  earth;  so  that  the  common 
people  of  Russia  have  been  for  three  hundred 
years  the  wonder  of  all  thinking  and  comparing 
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heads  that  have  visited  their  country  and  had 
occasion  to  observe  them.  We  will  here  en- 
deavour to  note  the  observations  that  we  have 
had  occasion  to  make  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, principally  in  those  markets  where  so 
many  varieties  of  this  species  present  them- 
selves, as  dealers  in  fish,  in  hay,  in  provisions, 
as  peasants,  butchers,  gardeners,  to  the  bodily 
and  mental  eye,  and  to  combine  them  into  one 
general  picture.  The  pains  that  we  bestow  on 
so  seemingly  obscure  a  being  will  not  appear 
to  be  thrown  away;  more  especialby  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  notion  of  those  who  wished 
it  to  be  believed  that  the  Russian  common  man 
is  a  creature  apart  by  himself,  oppressed  and 
without  inliuence,  and  that  the  higher  and  more 
civilized  classes  of  the  country  float  above  him, 
like  oil  over  water,  or  ether  above  the  clouds, 
or  like  the  gods  of  Olympus  above  the  tumult 
of  this  nether  world,  pursuing  their  own  totally 
different  course,  curbing  the  docile  mass  of  the 
people,  and  modelling  it  according  to  their  own 
changeable  pleasure,  is  utterly  false;  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire  are  intimately  connected,  perhaps  more 
intimately  than  anywhere  else,  and  that  they 
are  less  divided  into  distinct  and  permanently 
separated  classes  and  castes,  than  we  in  our 
West  European  aristocratic  states;  that  one  and 
the  same  popxrlar  spirit  pervades  all,  and  that 
the  same  peculiarities  which  we  discover  in  the 
bearded  Mushik  appear — though,  it  is  true, 
underdifferent  forms  and  masks — in  the  topmost 
pinnacles  of  the  Babel  tower  of  Russian  society. 
We  have  before  us,  in  the  Haymarket,  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  original  from  which  all 
that  is  called  Russian  has  proceeded;  the  ele- 
ments, unchanged  for  ages,  out  of  which  Rus- 
sian history  and  the  Russian  political  edifice,  as 
it  now  stands  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
world,  developed  themselves.  These  bearded 
fellows  are  the  same  people  that  we  meet, 
ground  and  polished,  in  the  drawing-rooms; 
the}'  are  the  caterpillars  and  the  nymphs  which 
have  been  transformed  into  those  butterflies, 
whose  gorgeous  colours  and  whose  skill  in 
diplomatic  transactions  astonish  us.  They 
constitute  the  roots  and  the  trunk,  whose  sap  is 
transmitted  to  all  the  leaves  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing tree,  and  from  which  its  good  as  well  as  bad 
fruit  has  proceeded.  Something  of  the  kind 
may  be  asserted  more  or  less  concerning  every 
nation,  and  the  relation  of  the  lower  mass  of  the 
people  to  its  heads;  but  all  this  applies  most 
particularly  to  the  Russians,  because  among 
them  the  contact  of  the  high  with  the  low  is — 
contrary  to  the  usual  opinion — far  more  imme- 
diate, the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other 
are  more  frequent  and  sudden,  and  the  dirty 
man  is  much  more  easily  transformed  into  a 
clean  one,  than  in  any  other  country.* 

*  The  frequent  rise  of  men  of  consequence  from  the 
lowest  classes,  recorded  in  history,  and  still  of  daily  oc 
currence;  the  metamorphosis  of  peasants  into  priests;  the 
transformation  of  nobles  into  peasants  and  Siberian  colo- 
nists; the  frequent  degradation  of  the  hiuhest  officers  to 
common  soldiers:  the  disregard  of  nobility,  whether  in 
herited  or  acquired  by  merit  and  distinction;  the  practice 
introduced  of  transferring  the  glehte,  adscript i,  who  are 
not  so  firmly  bound  to  the  soil  as  the  free  peasants  of  some 
other  countries;  the  facility  with  which  poor  persons  be- 
come rich;  and,  lastly,  the  shrewdness  and  speculative 
spirit  of  the  whole  nation,  are  here  co  operating  causes. 


These  peasants,  so  mild  and  so  fond  of  peace, 
are  the  very  same  whose  invincible  bravery 
astonishes  us  in  the  field  of  battle.  When 
somewhat  trimmed,  this  seemingly  rough  chump 
makes  a  clever  tradesman;  with  a  little  trouble 
and  instruction  it  is  taught  to  speak  French, 
English,  and  German.  It  readily  takes  a  polish, 
learns  to  dance  and  to  coquet,  and  appears,  on 
closer  observation,  a  very  Proteus,  that  can 
change  to  all  shapes.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
or  rather  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  we 
have  before  us  in  the  Haymarket  the  same 
populace,  having  precisely  the  same  external 
and  internal  quality  as  that  which  in  the  middle 
ages  assembled,  at  the  summons  of  the  Wetscha 
bell,  in  the  forum  of  the  mighty  republic  of 
Novgorod;  the  same  that  seated  Boris  Godunow 
on  the  throne;  the  same  that  tore  in  pieces  the 
false  Dimitri  and  elevated  the  house  of  Roma- 
now,  which  has  risen  out  of  the  strongly  fer- 
menting masses  of  this  Tschornoi  narod  to  its 
present  astonishing  power.  From  the  great 
unity  of  the  Russian  stock,  which  shoots  out 
less  than  any  other  into  characteristically  sepa- 
rated and  marked  branches,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass, 
composed  of  one  and  the  same  dough,  the  com- 
mon man  of  Petersburg  is  precisely  the  same 
that  we  find  in  the  markets  of  Moscow  as  in 
those  of  Odessa,  and  who,  adhering  in  all  re- 
gions and  climates,  to  the  frontiers  of  China 
and  America,  with  wonderful  tenacity,  to  the 
manners  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  pre- 
serving his  original  character,  still  remains, 
and  will  for  ages  remain,  the  same  in  the  mi- 
nutest details  of  his  disposition,  his  culture,  his 
manners,  his  food,  &c.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  a  doubt  that  we  are  here  occupied  with 
the  essence  of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
with  the  peculiarities  of  an  aboriginal  mighty 
natural  power,  which  has  been  active  from  the 
remotest  periods  on  record,  and  which,  as  it 
seems,  is  not  likely  to  cease  very  soon  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  future,  but  rather  to  cut  out  more 
and  more  wTork  for  mankind. 

Externally,  the  Russian  Mushiks  have,  at  the 
first  glance,  a  repulsive  and  alarming  rather 
than  courteous  and  pleasing  look.  With  their 
long  hair  and  beard,  muffled  in  a  thick  pelisse, 
dirty,  noisy,  they  at  first  rather '  deter  the 
stranger,  and  almost  dispose  him  to  believe  that 
he  has  before  him  a  legion  of  barbarian  ban- 
ditti, who  are  more  inclined  to  murder  and 
plunder  than  to  any  peaceful  occupation.  All 
natives  of  the  west  of  Europe,  on  landing  in 
Petersburg,  and  finding  themselves  surrounded 
by  such  rackety,  rough-looking  fellows,  have 
felt  this  impression;  and  their  notions  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  North,  of  the  slavery,  oppres- 
sion, and  misery  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  have  been  at  once  confirmed  and 
strengthened;  and,  recollecting  the  scarcely 
smothered  rage  which  in  their  opinion  burns 
in  the  breast  of  all  these  "  slaves"  against  their 
masters,  many  a  one  may  have  secretly  thought: 
"How  if  these  poor  wretches,  inflamed  with 
hatred  against  all  who  are  decently  dressed, 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  me!" 

But  all  this  roughness,  that  is  at  first  so  strik- 
ing in  the  Russian,  arises  only  from  his  long, 
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thick  hair,  his  bushy  beard,  his  shaggy  pelisse, 
his  loud,  harsh  voice.*  Only  learn  a  few- 
phrases  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  address  a 
few  kind  words  to  him,  and  you  will  imme- 
diately discover  in  every  Mushik  a  harmless, 
good-natured,  friendly,  and  officious  disposition. 
"  Sdntstwuitje  brat.'  Good  day,  brother;  how  are 
yon?" — "  Sdrastwuitje  batui.schka/  Good  day, 
father.  Thank  God,  I  am  well!  What  can  I 
do  for  you]  How  can  I  serve  you?"  At  the 
same  time  the  whole  face  relaxes  into  a  smile, 
hat  and  gloves  are  taken  off,  bow  after  bow 
is  made,  your  hand  is  grasped  with  as  much 
politeness  as  unaffected  cordiality,  and  then  he 
answers  your  questions  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience, and  the  more  cheerfully,  because  the 
common  Russian  always  feels  nattered  if  you  ask 
him  about  any  thing,  and  is  fond  of  acting  the 
part  of  instructor.  A  few  words  often  suffice 
to  draw  from  him  long  stories  and  narratives. 

The  Englishman,  it  is  true,  feels  disgusted 
when  he  thinks  of  this  civility  and  courtesy  of 
the  Russians,  because  he  regards  them  as  the 
natural  result  of  slavery  and  the  whip,  with 
which  the  character  of  the  people  has,  in  his 
opinion,  been  degraded,  and  their  self-respect 
brought  down  to  nothing.  The  Russians,  in- 
deed, are  sometimes  taught  civility  in  a  way 
that  is  far  from  civil;  but  a  portion  of  it  may 
always  be  ascribed  to  natural  disposition;  and 
we  may  accept  the  whole,  when  we  have  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Haymarket,  as  a  very  con- 
siderable and  welcome  boon,  especially  when 
we  recollect  the  rudeness  of  the  low  English 
market-people.  How  far  that  courtesy  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  Russian  is  from  being  merely 
a  consequence  of  a  slavish  spirit,  how  much 
rather  it  is  in  an  equal  degree  a  consequence 
of  the  mild,  gentle,  hospitable  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, the  stranger  may  learn  from  the  scene 
which  takes  place  on  the  meeting  of  two  com- 
mon Russian  peasants,  wrho  make  more  cere- 
mony than  gentlemen  would  with  us.  The 
lowest  Russian  day-labourer  salutes  his  poorest 
hum  (cousin)  with  the  same  politeness,  takes 
off  his  hat  three  times  to  him,  hastens  towards 
him,  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  calls  him  brother, 
father,  grandfather,  bowing  repeatedly, inquires 
with  the  kindest  interest  how  he  does,  and 
wishes  him  the  grace  of  God,  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  and  the  protection  of  all  the  saints,  as 
he  would  a  person  of  the  first  distinction.  With 
the  greatest  astonishment  has  many  a  foreigner, 
who  imagined  that  he  had  found  the  lower  class 
so  bowed  by  the  rod,  so  humbled  and  debased 
before  their  worshipped  tyrants,  that  they  could 
scarcely  bestow  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  po- 
liteness on  one  another,  witnessed  such  scenes 
a  hundred  times,  kwoltje  (be  pleased),  or 
iswimtje  (excuse),  is  always  the  third  word 
with  the  Russian.  "Pardon  me!  Forgive  me! 
Excuse  me!"  says  our  beggar  incessantly  to 
another,  pulling  off  at  the  same  time  Ins  greasy 
cap;  and  though,  with  us,  a  person  of  quality 
would  not  deem  the  question  rudely  worded  if 
one  were  to  ask:  "Were  you  lately  at  your 
l>i< ithei  's  \"  yet,  even  the  Ru ssian  peasant  would 
think  it  more  delicate  to  give  this  turn  to  the 


*  All  tlie  Russians  have  a  very  powerful  organ,  and  a 
hollow  drawling  voice. 


I  expression:  "  Wui  iswoliR  buitju  brat/it?"  (Were 
you  pleased  to  be  yesterday  evening  at  your 
brother's?)  In  Germany,  the  common  people, 
as  it  is  well  known,  thou  one  another:  in  Rus- 
sia, the  polite  "  you"  is  universally  used. 

The  bonhomie,  the  good  faith,  the  sincerity, 
expressed  in  the  whole  manner  of  the  Russian, 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  submissive 
fawning,  and  hypocritical  demeanour  of  the 
Pole  and  other  Slavonic  tribes,  among  whom 
you  find  the  same  smooth  outside;  and,  as  this 
good-nature  and  excessive  courtesy  are  shown 
by  the  highest  as  well  as  by  the  lowest  class, 
hence  it  is  that  the  Russians  are  always  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  warmth  and  cordiality 
in  the  Germans,  though  the  latter  especially 
pride  themselves  on  those  qualities.  Russian 
thieves  and  rogues  are  good-natured,  and,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  harmless  scoundrels,  and 
the  worst  Russian  despots  have  been  droll, 
frank,  familiar,  and  seemingly  innocent  fellows. 


Nothing 


distinguishes   the   Russian   of  the 


lower  class  more  than  his  trust  in  God  and  his 
religiousness,  which  he  is  continually  evincing 
in  the  most  trifling  incidents  of  ordinary  life. 
Bog  s'teba  (God  with  thee)!  Bog  dastj  (God 
grant)!  Slawa  Bogu  (glory  be  to  God)!  are  ex- 
pressions that  meet  the  ear  at  every  step.  This 
religious  tone  of  mind  has  certainly  no  small 
share  in  that  unalterable  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent of  the  common  Russian,  who,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  live  and  move  in  God.  Let  any  one 
make  the  experiment,  and  go  for  once  to  the 
Haymarket  from  dealer  to  dealer,  and  ask  each 
how  business  goes  with  him,  and  Slawa  Bogu. 
charasco  (glory  be  to  God,  well),  Slawa  Bogu, 
paradoschni  (glory  be  to  God,  tolerably),  Slawa 
Bogu.ja  dawolnui  (glory  be  to  God,  I  am  satis- 
fied), are  the  precise  answers  that  will  follow 
one  another.  One  day,  when  I  pursued  my  in- 
quiries farther,  I  came  at  last  to  a  little  man, 
and  asked,  "How  is  business  with  you  to-day?" 
"  Slawa  Bogu,  ostchtn  plocho"  (glory  to  God, 
dogged  bad).  "  If  you  have  fared  so  ill  why  do 
you  still  say,  'glory  to  God?'"  "What  God 
does  is  always  for  the  best,  sir,  and  so  I  praise 
him  when  I  am  unlucky  as  well  as  when  I  am 
prosperous."  Is  it  possible  to  understand  and 
to  practise  Christianity  better  than  this  Russian 
did?  Methinks  we  of  other  nations  might  learn 
a  great  deal  of  the  Russians.  I  should  like  to 
note  down  the  answers  that  I  should  receive  to 
similar  questions  in  any  market-place  whatever 
from  my  own  countrymen,  who  are  but  too  prone 
to  murmuring  and  discontent. 

The  matter,  it  is  true,  has  its  dark  side,  and 
if  this  trust  in  God  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  source 
of  the  cheerful  temper  of  the  Russian,  it  is,  on 
the  other,  a  cause  as  well  as  a  consequence  of 
his  levity,  his  indolence,  and  his  planless  resig- 
nation to  whatever  may  betide  him;  and,  on 
questioning  him  further  about  the  future,  about 
his  objects,  intentions,  reasons,  you  very  often 
obtain  the  unsatisfactory  answers:  "I  can't  tell, 
God  knows,"— "God  will  grant  it,"— "  If  it 
pleases  God," — "God  is  great" and  almighty," — 
which  are  echoed  in  a  thousand  tones  in  the 
ear,  and  remind  you  in  Russia,  at  every  step, 
of  Mahomed  and  the  East,  so  that  you  are 
tempted  to  regard  the  Russians  as  the  Ma- 
homedans  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
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the  expression,  with  this  difference,  that,  like  all 
Christians,  they  mix  up  the  devil  with  every 
thing  as  well  as  God. 

The  Germans  set  down  every  Russian  for  a 
knave,  and  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  dealing  whatever  with  him  without  being 
cheated  in  some  way  or  other.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  numberless  rogueries  are  daily 
practised  in  those  markets,  but,  with  the  asto- 
nishingly slight  influence  of  religion  and  the 
priests  on  the  moral  culture  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  this  is  perfectly  natural ;  since 
religion  is  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  most  scanda- 
lous things,  and  the  aid  of  the  saints  is  invoked 
in  the  most  unholy  acts.  It  is  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that,  in  a  moral  state  without  curb  or 
check,  instances  are  not  rarely  occurring  of 
such  sublime  integrity  that  one  would  imagine 
that  the  Russian  nation,  disposed  as  it  is  to 
roguery,  made  a  point  of  getting  up  occasionally 
some  superlative  example  of  the  purest  disinte- 
restedness. Many  writers  have  recorded  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  this  kind:  thus,  Storch 
relates  one  of  a  poor  Russian  woman  of  Cron- 
stadt,  a  dealer  in  spirits,  who  took  care  for  six 
years  of  a  purse  containing  200  ducats,  belong- 
ing to  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  some  time  or  other  visit  that  port 
again,  and  who,  when  this  did  actually  happen, 
was  overjoyed  to  restore  the  money  to  its  owner. 
A  similar  instance,  which  has  not  been  made 
public,  came  to  my  knowledge.  An  English 
woman,  who  held  an  appointment  in  the  Winter 
Palace,  and  whose  daughter  was  educated  as 
Zarskoje-Sselo,  delivered  to  a  poor  Isdawoi* 
500  rubles,  which  he  was  to  carry  to  the  latter. 
Next  da}'  the  man  came  back  to  his  constituent, 
kissed  her  hands,  and  said:  "  Forgive  me,  I  am 
in  fault:  I  have  lost  your  money,  I  know  not 
how,  and  have  searched  everywhere,  but  can- 
not find  it.  Do  with  me  what  you  think  proper." 
The  lady,  who  had  no  wish  to  ruin  the  poor  fel- 
low, put  up  with  the  loss,  said  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  some  time  afterwards  entirely  lost 
sight  of  the  man,  on  his  removal  to  another  part 
of  the  palace.  At  length,  six  years  after  the 
occurrence  just  related,  he  went  to  her  one  day, 
with  joyous  countenance  and  in  the  most  cheer- 
ful mood,  and  counted  upon  the  table  the  500 
rubles  which  he  had  lost  by  his  carelessness. 
On  her  inquiry  how  he  had  raised  such  a  sum, 
he  told  her  that  he  had  denied  himself  every 
indulgence,  and  saved  so  much  of  his  monthly 
wasjes  till  he  had  at  last  scraped  together  300 
rubles.  As  he  had  lately  obtained  a  better  situa- 
tion and  higher  wages,  he  had  found  himself  in 
a  condition  to  marry.  His  wife  had  brought 
him  100  rubles  and  other  little  valuables.  He 
had  persuaded  her  to  give  up  these  articles  and 
dispose  of  them  by  lottery  among  his  comrades, 
and  the  produce  of  this  had  completed  the  sum, 
which  he  now  repaid  as  a  debt  that  had  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  mind  for  six  years.  As  the 
honest  fellow  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  take 

*  These  Tsdawois  are  common  mushiks,  many  of  whom 
are  employed  in  Ihe  imperial  palaces  as  couriers.  They 
are  to  be  seen  continually  galloping  through  the  streets  of 
Petersburg;  and  the  environs  on  stiff  raw-boned  hacks, 
charged  with  all  sorts  of  commissions.  At  first,  they  are 
paid  a  few  rubles  per  month,  but  are  raised  In  time  to  fool- 
men,  valets,  &c.,  and  thus  gradually  improve  their  con- 
dition. 


[  back  his  money,  the  English  lady,  whose  head 
and  heart  likewise  were  in  the  right  place,  put 
the  little  capital  out  to  interest  as  a  gift  to  the 
first  offspring  of  the  marriage,  thus  grounding 
the  good  luck  of  the  child  on  the  honesty  of  the 
parent. 

Such-like  instances  of  integrity  are  by  no 
means  rare  among  the  Russians;  but  whether 
at  the  last  day  they  will  counterbalance  the 
rogueries  committed  by  them,  God  alone  can 
decide.  '  For  the  rest,  the  Russians  have  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  cheating:  they  usually  effect  the 
object  in  such  a  dexterous,  and  one  might  almost 
say,  amiable  manner,  that  one  can  scarcely  be 
angry  with  them.  If  a  German  imposes  upon 
me,  I  cannot  help  feeling  incensed;  for  he  does 
it  with  the  worst  conscience  in  the  world;  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  his 
goods,  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  dishonesty  of 
his  demands,  and  scandalously  betrays  the  con- 
fidence which  I  place  in  him  as  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman. The  Russian,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
that  every  body  looks  upon  him  as  a  knave, 
who,  with  his  lively  imagination,  may  really 
fancy  that  his  commodity  is,  in  fact,  as  he  loudly 
proclaims  it,  ssajuohitschije  (the  very  best).  Nor 
has  he  any  notion  why  one  ought  not  to  charge 
for  a  thing  four  times  rather  than  twice  its  worth, 
and  is,  therefore,  as  unaffected  as  a  conjuror  at 
his  tricks;  jests,  jokes,  ogles  his  cheated  cus- 
tomers; and  thanks  God  and  all  the  saints  in  a 
hearty  prayer  for  having  granted  him  such  suc- 
cess. When  a  German  is  cheating,  you  see  that 
the  devil  is  at  his  elbow,  and  a  Russian,  that  his 
guardian-angels  are  assisting  and  encouraging 
him. 

In  regard  to  sobriety,  the  Russians  are  in  much 
the  same  predicament  as  in  regard  to  honesty. 
The  nation  has  an  innate  disposition  to  knavery, 
and  yet  it  not  only  comprehends  people  of  the 
most  scrupulous  integrity,  but  there  are  a  hun- 
dred cases  in  which  even  a  Russian  rogue  would 
be  as  honest  and  punctual  as  the  most  conscien- 
tious foreigner;  the  same  remark  holds  good  in 
respect  to  sobriety.  The  whole  nation,  there  is 
no  denying  it,  is  addicted  to  intemperance  both 
in  eating  and  drinking;  and  yet  it  not  only  fur- 
nishes models  of  the  most  exemplary  sobriety, 
but  there  are  times  when  the  greatest  drunkards 
practise  the  strictest  temperance.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  in  drinking,  and  especially 
in  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits,  the  Russian 
surpasses  all  other  nations;  and  yet,  it  is  singu- 
lar, he  seems  to  be  little  affected  by  it.  The 
awful  lesson  which  Hogarth  has  given,  on  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  is  not 
applicable  to  this  country:  on  the  contrary,  these 
people,  who,  while  infants  in  arms  have  been 
accustomed  by  their  mothers  to  their  share  of 
the  dram,  live  to  the  age  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years,  and  are  hale  and  hearty,  as  though  they 
bad  never  swallowed  any  thing  but  milk'  warm 
from  the  breast,  and  can  justly  say  of  brandy  as 
Voltaire  at  fourscore  said  of  coffee,  that,  if  it 
was  a  poison,  it  must  be  a  very  slow  one.  When 
ilny  have  money,  they  are  to  be  seen  not  sip- 
ping out  of  thimble-glasses  as  we  do,  but  gulp- 
ing incredible  quantities  of  these  pernicious 
liquors  out  of  tumblers,  or,  still  more  uncere- 
moniously, out  of  the  largest  pewter  measures 
in  which  they  are  served  to  them.     Women, 
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girls,  boys,  and  literally  infants  at  the  breast, 
partake  of  these  carouses,  which  in  any  other 
country  would  be  productive  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  times  when 
even  the  drunkard  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  drink  in  secret;  and  there  are  individuals  who 
have  never  tasted  ardent  spirits,  and  many 
others,  who  take  a  vow,  either  in  prrrate  or 
publicly  in  the  church,  not  to  drink  for  a  certain 
period  a  drop  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  fulfil  it 
most  punctually.  Many  impose  on  themselves 
this  kind  of  voluntary  abstinence  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  and  equal  in  sobriety  the  khalifs  and 
the  apostles.  But,  as  extremes  produce  one 
another,  there  are  to  be  seen,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  sober  exemplary  people  suddenly  seized 
with  the  mania  of  drinking  in  a  frightful  degree. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  in  its  kind  to 
Russia,  so  rich  in  the  strangest  eccentricities. 
It  frequently  happens,  namely,  in  Russia  that 
the  most  regular  persons,  who  have  punctually 
performed  all  their  duties,  are  suddenly  seized 
with  such  an  irresistible  hankering  after  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  for 
months  together  they  are  in  a  state  which  re- 
duces them  to  a  level  with  beasts.  They  assert 
that  they  cannot  help  it,  that  the  devil  has  got 
into  them,  and  that  they  are  forced  to  drink, 
drink,  drink,  whether  they  will  or  not.  They 
often  beg,  as  if  in  pity  to  themselves,  that  those 
about  them  will  put  the  maddening  liquor  out 
of  their  reach,  and  shut  them  up,  and  keep 
them  in  confinement.  They,  nevertheless,  break 
through  all  restraints,  and  strive  like  persons 
possessed  to  drown  the  devil  within  them  in 
liquor.  In  Little  Russia  especially,  which  is 
the  seat  where  the  demon  of  brandy  has  esta- 
blished his  worship,  and  where  on  holidays 
whole  villages  are  frequentty  found  intoxicated, 
this  peculiar  mania  rages  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence ;  and  it  would  be  worth  while  if  well- 
informed  persons  would  once  observe  and  note 
down  all  the  symptoms  attending  this  disease, 
which  the  Russians  call  sapoi. 

The  great  sums  derived  by  the  government 
from  the  brandy  monopoly,  the  prodigious 
wealth  amassed  by  the  farmers  of  spirituous 
liquors,  who  regularly  make  vast  fortunes  by 
their  scandalous  and  fraudulent  trade,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ruined  prospects  and 
blighted  hopes,  are  the  sad  evidences  how  ab- 
solute in  this  country  is  the  sway  of  that  fire- 
breathing  demon  to  whose  altars  all  throng  to 
sacrifice  their  own  prosperity  and  the  welfare 
of  their  families,  for  whose  seductive  gifts  all 
long  with  a  vehemence  of  desire  which  excites 
the  profoundest  disgust  and  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  pity  of  the  philanthropist  for  these 
deluded  wretches.  The  harassed  soldier,  know- 
ing no  other  means  of  drowning  for  a  time  the 
remembrance  of  his  condition  and  elevating 
his  spirits,  has  recourse  to  brandy.  Beggars 
of  both  sexes  beseech  you  in  the  most  urgent 
manner,  "Give  us  some  brandy,  father!" — pea- 
sants and  servants  thank  you,  if  you  give  them 
spirits,  as  warmly  as  if  it  were  the  nectar  of 
the  gods,  and  even  the  women  lust  after  this 
product  of  hell  as  keenly  as  though  it  were  a 
gift  of  Heaven.  lis  all  the  innumerable  wedro- 
stoof  shops  and  drinking-houses  in  Petersburg, 


there  were  sold,  in  1827,  ardent  spirits  and  li- 
queurs to  the  amount  of  8  million  rubles;  but 
in  1833  the  spirits  alone  amounted  to  1,030,000 
wedros,*  of  the  value  of  8^  million  rubles. 
This  allows  yearly  for  each  inhabitant,  women 
and  children  included,  20  rubles,  or  about  2+, 
eimer.f  If  we  deduct  the  children,  foreigners, 
persons  of  the  highest  class,  invalids,  &c,  we 
shall  find  what  immoderate  spirit-drinkers  there 
must  be  among  the  remaining  healthy  adult  na- 
tives of  the  lower  class,  among  the  Tschornoi 
narod.  Government  does  all  that  it  can  to  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  beer,  and  thereby 
to  check  that  of  spirits.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
gratifying  to  every  philanthropist  to  learn  that 
the  quality  of  the  beer  brewed  in  Petersburg  is 
gradually  improving,  and  the  demand  for  it  on 
the  increase.  In  1827,  the  value  of  the  beer 
and  mead  drunk  was  42,000  rubles;  in  1832  it 
had  risen  to  760,000  rubles.  The  consumption 
of  spirits  has  increased  in  Petersburg  during 
the  last  four  years  in  the  following  progression: 
100,  105,  110,  115;  that  is  to  say  in  about  the 
same  ratio,  though  scarcely  so  high,  as  the 
population — while  the  consumption  of  beer  has 
risen  in  this  proportion:  1,  3,  6,  11 — so  that 
there  is  now  one  wedro  to  each  inhabitant. 
The  principal  brewer  is  named  Kron;  and  his 
different  kinds  of  beer  are  so  excellent  that 
they  are  already  sent  as  presents  all  over  the 
empire,  and  are  in  great  request  both  in  Mos- 
cow and  Odessa.  The  finer  spirits,  liqueurs, 
and  nalkvken  (spirit  made  by  infusion)  are  in- 
creasing more  in  proportion  than  the  other 
sorts.  In  1827,  20,000  wedros  of  these  were 
consumed;  till  1832  the  rise  was  progressive, 
and  in  1836  the  consumption  amounted  to 
61,000  wedros — a  sign  that  the  taste  for  spirits 
is  becoming  more  refined,  and  that  the  use 
of  them  is  gaining  ground  more  among  the 
wealthy  classes  than  among  the  poor. 

Among  us,  the  boys  in  the  streets  follow  a 
drunken  man,  pelt  him  with  mud.  and  call  him 
abusive  names;  hence  an  uproar  arises  and 
attention  is  excited.  This  is  never  the  case  in 
Russia;  and  from  the  absence  of  such  scenes 
you  might  be  led  to  infer  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
traordinary sobriety,  till  you  perceive  that  it  is 
only  the  inattention  of  people  to  the  matter 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  delusion.  To  his  no 
little  astonishment,  the  stranger  frequently  sees 
before  him  two,  three,  four  men  walking  side  by 
side  very  quietly,  and  apparently  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  faculties,  till  all  at  once  he  per- 
ceives the  whole  row  before  him  stagger  and 
reel,  and  suddenly,  one  or  another  drops  upon 
the  ground,  stretches  out  all  four  extremities, 
and  makes  his  bed  in  the  mud,  where  every 
passenger,  who  is  not  his  brother  or  a  police- 
man, will  let  him  lie. 

The  harmless  good-nature  and  fondness  for 
peace,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  the  common 
Russian,  must  if,  as  the  proverb  alleges,  there 
is  truth  in  wine  and  consequently  in  spirits, 
prevent  a  number  of  noisy  and  riotous  scenes, 
which  intoxication  produces  among  us.  Our 
German  drunkards  are  coarse,  boisterous, 
rackety;   intoxication  makes  the    Italian    and 

*  A  Russian  wedro  ia  somewhat  less  than  one  sixteenth 
of  an  ohm. 
t  An  eimer  cuntains  320  bottles. 
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Spaniard  gloomy  and  revengeful,  the  English- 
man brutal  and  beastly,  but  the  Russian,  un- 
luckily, in  the  highest  degree  cheerful  and  hu- 
morous. I  say  unluckily;  for  if  the  effects  of 
the  evil  appeared  in  a  more  disagreeable  light, 
the  evil  itself  would  be  more  energetically  con- 
demned and  suppressed.  In  fact,  a  Russian, 
running  over  with  spirits,  kindness,  and  uni- 
versal philanthropy,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  that  a  psychologist  can 
study.  At  the  first  stage  of  intoxication,  Rus- 
sians, drinking  in  a  friendly  way  together,  be- 
gin- to  chat  and  tell  stories,  sing  and  fall  into 
each  other's  arms,  hugging,  kissing,  and  nearly 
stifling  one  another.  By  and  by  even  enemies 
become  reconciled,  and  mutually  embrace,  de- 
claring, with  a  thousand  demonstrations  of 
friendship,  that  all  former  animosities  shall  be 
forgotten  for  ever.  Then  all  strangers,  be  they 
of  whatever  age  or  class  they  will,  are  cordially 
saluted,  kissed,  and  cuddled.  All  are  addressed 
by  the  diminutives  of  father,  daughter,  brother, 
mother,  grandmother;  and  if  you  do  not  make 
as  warm  a  return  to  their  friendly  greetings, 
and  they  observe  your  coolness,  they  will  say: 
"  Surely,  father,  thou  art  not  angry  because  we 
are  drunk?  Yes,  good  God,  we  are  all  drunk 
together!  Indeed,  it  is  abominable.  Forgive 
us,  father,  for  being  drunk.  Punish  us,  thrash 
us!"  Then  follow  fresh  embraces;  they  clasp 
your  knees,  kiss  your  feet,  and  beseech  you  to 
forgive  their  importunity.  Nations  whose  whole 
moral  power  resides  in  their  cultivated  reason, 
and  who  occasionally  have  this  stolen  from 
them  by  spirituous  liquors,  show  themselves  at 
such  times  dangerous  and  inhuman,  because 
they  gjfve  the  rein  to  all  their  passions.  The 
Russian,  on  the  contrary,  whose  reason  has  re- 
ceived less  cultivation,  and  who,  if  he  is  gentle, 
is  so  rather  from  innate  good-nature,  intoxica- 
tion cannot  so  deeply  degrade.  He  shows  him- 
self as  he  is — as  a  child  that  gently  needs 
guiding.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely 
remarkable  that,  even  in  the  highest  degree  of 
intoxication,  he  is  not  forsaken  by  his  peculiar 
slyness  and  cunning,  which  no  drink  can 
drown,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  for  in- 
stance, to  persuade  a  Russian,  when  in  liquor, 
to  engage  in  any  matter  that  is  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

Among  us,  quarrels  and  fighting  are  the 
usual  consequences  of  intoxication;  in  the  Rus- 
sian drinking-houses  they  are  much  more  rare; 
and  if  it  is  a  common  exploit  of  drunken  per- 
sons here  to  break  lamps  and  windows,  those 
brittle  things  are  quite  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Russian  tippler,  hut  not  the  lamp-post, 
against  which  he  breaks  his  head,  from  a  hearty 
hug  and  a  long  speech  which  he  addresses  to  it. 
Disputes  and  quarrels  will,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
arise,  but  they  are  so  far  from  violent  that  a 
single  Englishman,  if  his  blood  was  up,  would 
reduce  a  whole  party  to  silence.  Drunkards 
who  have  been  turned  out  of  a  house  are  often 
heard  uttering  the  most  childish  threats  and 
the  most  absurd  execrations,  not  against  the 
landlord  but  against  his  house,  his  windows, 
his  doors,  and  his  door-latches.  The  deeper  a 
Russian  drinks,  the  brighter  and  the  more  sun- 
ny appears  the  coukur  de  rose  with  which  the 
whole  world  seems  to  him  to  be  tinned.     At 


last,  his  jubilation  subsides  into  a  continuous 
song;  and,  extended  on  his  sledge,  talking  with 
himself  and  with  all  good  spirits,  he  arrives 
fast  asleep  at  his  farm,  wdiither  his  sober  and 
intelligent  horse  has  found  his  way  without  a 
conductor. 

Every  nation,  its  state,  and  its  constitution, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  individu- 
ality, and  no  foreign  standard  should  be  taken 
for  it.  From  the  circumstances  touched  upon 
above,  it  is  evident  why  the  foreigners,  who  in- 
voluntarily put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Russians,  judge  so  harshly  of  this  nation;  and 
they  also  serve  to  explain  how  it  happens  that 
those  foreigners  who,  living  among  the  'Rus- 
sians, adopt  their  vices,  without  finding  in  them- 
selves the  corresponding  good  qualities,  sink  far 
beneath  them,  and  that,  for  example,  the  noto- 
riously dissolute,  the  mauvais  snjets,  the  lumpaci 
vagabundi  by  profession,  in  the  towns  of  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  number  among  them  far  more 
Germans,  French,  and  people  of  other  nations, 
than  Russians. 

Of  that  inferiority  which  the  common  people 
of  Russia  betray  when  drunk,  they  make  no 
secret  when  sober.  They  well  know  and  freely 
acknowledge  that  we  West-Europeans  are  su- 
perior to  them  in  many  respects.  When  you 
find  fault  with  their  goods,  they  will  frequently 
say,  by  way  of  excuse,  "Why,  sir,  it  is  only 
Russian  workmanship.  I  made  it  myself.  How 
should  it  be  better?  The  Germans,  we  know, 
are  more  skilful  than  we."  Prostata  Rabota 
(common  work)  is  the  expression  used  not  only 
by  the  foreigner  resident  in  Russia,  but  by  the 
Russian  himself,  for  Russian  workmanship.  I 
asked  a  dealer  in  baskets  and  toys  where  his 
goods  came  from.  The  toys,  said  he,  are  Nie- 
metzJtaja  rabota  (German  work);  the  baskets 
prostaja  (common),  that  is  to  say,  Russian.  "  We 
are  rogues,"  the  Russians  often  plainly  confess; 
"every  one  of  us  strives  to  cheat  the  other  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  tell  you  candidly  beware 
of  me."  They  frequently  make  the  most  familiar 
communications  to  foreigners  respecting  their 
condition,  and  spare  themselves  so  little  that, 
with  such  a  consciousness  of  their  failings,  you 
would  conclude  the  speakers  themselves  to  be 
free  from  them,  though  they  admit  that  ihey  too 
partake  of  the  national  vices.  "  Indeed,  we  Rus- 
sians are  indolent;  we  cheat  whenever  we  can; 
our  priests  wink  at  the  most  abominable  tricks; 
nothing  can  exceed  the  corruption  of  our  au- 
thorities; we  are  active  only  where  there  is 
money  to  be  gained;  the  sciences  and  higher 
matters  have  no  attractions  for  us,  unless  we 
are  forced  and  kept  to  the  study  of  them.  We 
cannot  do  any  thing  cleverly,  and  finish  any 
thing  that  we  begin,  and  we  are  sunk  in  a  sen- 
suality to  which  there  is  no  parallel." 

This  very  frankness  in  confessing  their  faults 
frequently  puzzles  a  foreigner,  and  makes  him 
not  know  what  to  think  of  them.  "  What  is  the 
price  of  these  Catherine  plums?" — "  Two  rubles, 
sir;  you  will  think  them  rather  dear,  but  they 
are  capital,  genuine  French." — "Oh,  thou  Rus- 
sian rogue!  these  French!" — "Yes,  I  tell  you, 
yes,  really  French.  But,  of  course,  as  I  am  a 
Russian,  this  must  be  a  lie.  O,  yes;  the  Rus- 
sians are  rogues,  sir,  that  every  body  knows. 
The  Germans  and  French  are  not  cheats — that 
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is  well  known  too;  they  are  all  honest  folks, 
and  they  sell  nothing  but  what  is  of  good  quality. 
Is  it  not  so,  sir?  Father,  let  me  advise  thee  not 
to  buy  my  plums.  Because  I  say  they  are 
French,  they  are  no  such  thing.  We  Russians, 
look  you,  lie  and  cheat  wherever  we  can,  and 
make  no  scruple  to  do  it.  And  so  the  Poles 
have  a  saying  about  us,  'He  must  be  a  cunning 
fellow  who  outwits  a  Russian.'  Yes,  the  Poles 
are  right.;  don't  you  think  so,  sir?  But,  father, 
pray  buy  something  of  me,  whatever  thou  wilt, 
if  it  be  ever  such  a  trifle,  and  I  will  lay  thee 
any  wager  thou  pleasest  that  thou  shalt  not 
leave  my  shop  without  being  taken  in.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  .Yes,  yes;  the  Russians  are  cheats!  He 
who  is  not  imposed  upon  by  a  Russian  must  be 
a  cunning  fellow!" 

You  hear  so  frequently  the  most  unreserved 
confessions  of  this  kind,  that  you  almost  wish 
that  the  Russians  would  be  rather  less  free  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  failings,  less  dis- 
posed to  pass  them  over  slightly,  and  to  wind 
up  with  the  usual  expression,  uSckto  sdalafj? 
What  is  to  be  done!     Such  is  the  state  of  the 
case.     God  has  made  the  Russians  so;  who  can 
alter  them?"     Nothing  is  easier  than  to  induce 
a  Russian  thief  to  confess,  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  one  who  has  a  dozen  times 
confessed  that  he  has  stolen,  and  received  par- 
don or  punishment,  to  be  guilty  again  of  the 
same  fault.     As  cunning  is  the  preponderating 
quality  of  the  Russians,  and  they  are  infinitely 
more  crafty  than  intelligent,  more  subtle  than 
judicious,  they  serve  almost  invariably  to  ex- 
emplify the  truth  of  their  own  proverb.  Sum  sa 
rasum    sascholl — "My   understanding   has    run 
away  with  my  reason;"  which,  with  such  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  their  mental  faculties,  they 
invented  for  those  cases  where  excess  of  pru- 
dence and  calculation  has  led  a  person  into  most 
injudicious  schemes.     It  is  highly  honourable 
to  the  Germans  that  the  Russians,  especially 
those  of  the  lower  class,  place  particular  confi- 
dence in  them.   A  Russian  of  quality  will  always 
entrust  a  German  with  a  secret  in  preference  to 
a  Russian,  and,  if  he  wishes  to  deposit  jewels  or 
other  valuables,  he  looks  out  for  a  German  to 
whose  care  he  may  consign  them.     The  Rus- 
sian iswoschtschiks,  when  a  countryman  of  their 
own  happens  to  be  unprovided  with-  money  to 
pay  for  sledge-hire,  will  scarcely  let  him  go 
without  leaving  a  pledge,  whereas  they  willingly 
trust  a  German. 

In  the  New  slcoi  convent,  a  couple  of  old  good- 
natured  attendants  on  the  church  had  taken  a 
great  deal  ft  pains  to  show  me  all  the  curiosities 
and  remarkable  objects.  As  I  had  no  money 
about  ine.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  "Hark  you, 
brother,  I  thank-  you.  .lust  now  I  have  no  money 
in  my  pocket;  but  I  will  call  again  to  see  you, 
and  tiring  some." — "  'Tis  a  pity,  father,  that 
thou  hast  no  money  with  thee,"  be  answered. 
"We  are  poor,  and  live  upon  what  is  ^jven  us 
by  strangers,"  In  going  away,  I  heard  the  other 
old  man,  who  then  came  forward,  ask  the  first, 
"What  has  he  given  thee?"  —  "He  has  no 
money,  he  says,  and  <>  he  will  come  again,  he 
says,  and  bring  some  with  him,  he  says."  Next 
morning,  when  [called  and  presented  them  with 
a  trifle,  they  were  overjoyed,  made  much  of  me, 
and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  Wot  Nie- 


metz — a  downright  German!  The  Wot  Niemetz 
has  numberless  times  met  my  ear  in  Russia, 
and  may  be  considered  as  in  many  respects 
characteristic  of  the  moral  position  of  the  two 
nations. 

As  the  common  Russians  make  an  essential 
distinction  between  the  Germans  and  their  coun- 
trymen, so  do  those  of  the  higher  class.  "Sluischi 
tut — hark  thou,"  says  the  Russian  gentleman  to 
a  Russian  tailor — all  who  are  not  gentlemen  or 
foreigners,  not  excepting  the  wealthy  trades- 
man, art  thou'd — "padi  ssudi — come  hither. 
Measure  me  for  a  coat — velvet  collar,  metal  but- 
tons, long  waist.  Dost  thou  understand?" — 
"Perfectly*" — "But  I  must  have  it  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Dost  thou  hear?" — "Sluschi — I  hear, 
am  silent,  and  obey!" — "JStwpaiJ — (Be  gone!)" 
To  an  Innostranez  (foreigner),  on  the  contrary, 
the  language  used  will  be  as  follows:  "  My  dear 
Mr.  Meier,  excuse  mcfor  having  sent  for  you. 
Pray  be  seated.  I  should  like  to  have  a  new 
coat.  What  colour  do  you  advise;  shall  it  be 
green  or  blue?  But  I  must  beg  you  to  make  it 
precisely  according  to  the  latest  journals  of  the 
fashions  that  you  have  received,  and  I  should 
wish  you  to  let  me  have  it  within  a  fortnight,  if 
possible.  I  know  you  are  very  busy.  Well,  if 
it  is  not  quite  convenient,  I  will  wait  three  weeks 
— I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you.  But  tell  me 
how  are  you  getting  on,  Gospodin  Meier.    What 

is  the  state  of  your  affair  with  Prince  K ? 

If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  let  me  know  it.  Of 
course  you  will  let  me  have  the  coat,  if  possible, 
in  three  weeks?     Adieu!" 

A  foreign  mechanic  is  paid  without  a  ques- 
tion what  he  charges,  even  though  he  sets  down 
sixty  rubles  for  the  mere  cutting  out  of  the 
frock,  which  is  the  usual  price  in  Petersburg. 
"  What!"  is  the  exclamation  to  the  Russian; 
"  do  you  charge  twenty  rubles  for  this  trifle? 
Thou  shalt  get  twenty  lashes  from  the  police. 
There  are  ten  for  thee — that  is  enough;  take 
them!" — "  Sluschu — (I  obey),"  replies  the  poor 
browbeaten  rogue,  and,  bowing,  goes  away 
contented. 

If  the  Russians  have  been  called  the  French 
of  the  North,  the  comparison  is  as  lame  as  com- 
parison can  be,  because  the  two  nations  differ 
so  widely  in  numberless  points,  that  we  should 
be  under  as  great  a  delusion  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  more  seriously  meant  than  that 
of  modern  Moscow  with  ancient  Rome,  as  if, 
reversing  the  designation,  we  were  to  call  the 
French  the  Russians  of  the  West 

There  is,  nevertheless,  some  plausibility  in 
it:  for,  in  the  manner  of  the  lowest  Russian,  you 
perceive  a  certain  address,  savoir  /aire  and 
towrnure,  of  which  the  Germans  in  particular 
are  utterly  destitute.  Take  notice  of  the  cut  of 
the  ordinary  Russian  national  garments,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  coarseness  and  dirtiness,  you 
will  perceive  something  comme  il  fuut  about 
them.  Clothes  cut  in  so  antiquated,  ridiculous, 
and  awkward  a  fashion  as  is  often  to  be  seen 
among  us,  are  nowhere  met  with;  and,  were 
we  in  judge  of  the  Russian  merely  from  his 
apparel,  we  must  set  him  down  for  one  of  the 
must  rationaj  and  judicious  of  men.  Observe 
a  couple  of  Common  Russians,  when  they  have 
a  heavy  load  to  carry,  how  dexterously  and 
skilfully  they  go  to  work,  in  spite  of  the  shifts 
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they  are  obliged  to  make.  You  will  be  asto- 
nished to  see  that  for  the  removal  of  the  most 
expensive  and  brittle  goods,  for  instance  large 
mirrors,  articles  of  porcelain,  &c.  very  often  the 
lowest  peasants,  picked  up  at  random,  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  they  acquit  themselves  of  their 
task  as  cleverly  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  handle  looking-glasses  and 
French  clocks.  I  should  like  to  see  German 
peasants  set  about  packing  and  removing  the 
stock  of  one  glass  shop,  and  Russians  that  of 
another,  in  order  to  be  enabled,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  broken  ware,  to  reduce  the  different  de- 
grees of  the  cleverness  and  dexterity  of  the  two 
nations  to  the  exact  numerical  proportion. 

The  bodily  address  of  the  Russians  is  only  a 
reflexion  of  that  of  their  minds,  and,  in  the 
places  of  resort  of  the  common  people,  nothing 
will  strike  the  visitor  more  than  the  frequently 
delicate,  always  apt,  and  generally  somewhat 
sarcastic,  wit  shown  in  the  answers  of  these 
people.  The  lowest  peasant  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,  and  in  this  respect  he  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  awkward  embar- 
rassment characteristic  of  the  German.  The 
Russian  is  extremely  quick  at  apprehending 
the  weak  side  of  others,  and  he  has  a  talent  for 
turning  them  into  ridicule  in  a  few  words.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  is  not  a  country  where 
fewer  bonmots  are  made  than  in  Germany, 
there  is,  on  the  other,  none  where  more  are 
produced  than  in  Russia.  In  the  markets,  as 
in  high  society,  a  great  number  of  bonmots,  old 
and  new,  of  Russian  invention,  are  continually 
circulating,  and  they  are  surprisingly  ready  at 
all  sorts  of  practical  jokes. 

The  admirable  fables  of  Kruilow,  the  exqui- 
site lessons  of  prudence  which  they  contain, 
and  the  striking  similes  in  which  they  abound, 
are  immediately  derived  from  Russian  popular 
life,  and  you  have  daily  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing scenes,  of  hearing  speeches  and  good 
counsels,  such  as  Kruilow  has  given  in  his 
compositions.  By  way  of  conclusion  to  our 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the  people,  we  will 
therefore  copy  a  few  of  Krui low's  sketches, 
which  may  be  characteristic  in  many  other 
respects. 

The  blind  enthusiasm  which  often  overlooks 
that  which  is  most  important  in  a  thin?,  is  sa- 
tirized in  the  work  of  the  Russian  Esop  in  the 
person  of  a  Petersburg  Tschinnownik,*  who 
relates  to  his  friend  that  he  has  been  at  the  Mu- 
seum, where  he  has  seen  wonderful  things, 
"  birds  of  the  most  surprising  colours,  butter- 
flies of  exquisite  beauty,  all  of  them  foreign! 
and  flies  and  golden  insects  so  small,  so  very 
tiny,  that  you  can  scarcely  see  them  with  the 
naked  eye."  "  Well,  and  what  say  you  to  the 
prodigious  elephant  and  mammoth,  which  are 
there,  my  friend!"  —  "Elephant!  mammoth! 
i'faith,  daddy,  I  never  noticed  them." 

In  one  of  the  appropriate  plates  with  which 
these  fables  are  illustrated  is  seen  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor,  who  is  producing  his  musi- 
cians and  commending  them  to  a  guest.  "  It  is 
the  best  band  in  the  world,"  says  he,  "  all  good, 
splendid  fellows.  Not  one  ever  robbed  me,  and 
there  is  not  a  drunkard  among  them." — "That 

*  An  inferior  civil  officer. 


may  be,"  replies  his  visitor,  clapping  his  hands 
to  his  ears,  "  but  for  Heaven's  sake  bid  them  be 
quiet,  for  their  music  distracts  body  and  soul." 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  slave-owners  is 
betrayed  by  an  uncle  to  his  nephew  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  takes  him  into  his  gardens, 
and  shows  him  his  fishpond,  which  he  has 
ordered  to  be  stocked  with  pike.  "  Good  God, 
uncle!"  cries  the  inexperienced  nephew,  "  those 
great  pike  will  eat  up  all  the  small  fish!" — "  Of 
course,  simpleton;  that  is  just  what  I  intend, 
and  then  I'll  eat  up  all  the  fat  pike." 

A  dialogue  between  two  Knpzi  exemplifies 
the  manner  in  which  the  rogues  cheat  and  over- 
reach one  another  in  the  Gostinnoi  Dwor. 
"  Look  you,  coz,"  says  one  of  them  going  up  to 
the  other,  "  God  has  helped  me  to-day;  I  have 
sold  for  300  rubles  a  lot  of  bad  Polish  cloth,  not 
worth  half  the  money,  to  a  booby  of  a  civilian, 
whom  I  persuaded  that  it  was  superfine  Dutch. 
See,  there's  the  money,  30  beautiful  red  bank- 
notes, and  all  bran-new." — "  Let  me  look  at 
your  notes  .  .  .  My  good  fellow,  they  are 
all  forged!  Fie,  fie,  fox!  how  couldst  thou  let 
the  wolf  get  over  thee  so  easily!" 

In  another  the  Gout  and  the  Spider  meet,  and 
mutually  inquire  the  way.  "  I  am  just  come 
from  prince  Andrei  Iwanowitsch,"  says  the 
Spider,  "  in  whose  house  I  have  lived  a  long 
time.  But,  Good  God,  what  a  wretched  life! 
The  man  himself  lives  in  clover,  eats  and 
drinks  all  day  long,  or  snores  on  beds  or  soft 
sofas,  while  his  servants  will  not  let  ever  so 
small  an  insect  find  a  harbour,  lest,  forsooth,  it 
should  disturb  their  master's  rest.  They  tore 
down  the  delicate  webs  which  I  wove  afresh 
every  day;  but,  indefatigable  as  I  was  in  re- 
pairing my  ruined  dwelling,  I  was  rarely 
rewarded  for  my  pains  with  a  fly,  an  intruder 
which  was  no  more  encouraged  at  the  prince's 
than  myself.  Quite  tired  of  this  precarious  life, 
I  have  just  quitted  to  seek  a  more  comfortable 
abode."  —  "  And  I  am  just  come  from  the 
wretched  cabin  of  the  peasant  Pawel  Ignatie- 
witsch,  where  I  found  myself  as  unpleasantly 
situated  as  you  were  at  the  prince  Andrei's. 
The  fellow  gives  himself  not  a  moment's  rest 
the  whole  day,  and  is  continually  about  some- 
thing or  other,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 
The  moment  I  attempted  to  lie  down  by  his  side 
and  cuddle  him  on  his  bear-skin,  he  would  be 
up  again,  fling  off  his  pelisse,  or  fall  to  thresh- 
ing corn  or  cleaving  wood,  till  ears  and  eyes 
tingled  again.  His  benches  and  chairs,  of 
heart  of  oak,  are  all  uncushioned,  and  the 
slightest  convenience  is  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. At  the  same  time  every  thing  is  dirty 
and  in  disorder,  and  all  sorts  of  insects  are  in- 
cessantly flying  in  and  out.  So  I  got  tired  at 
last  of  this  turmoil,  and  have  left,  forswearirg 
all  peasants'  cottages  for  the  future;  and  I'll 
tell  you  what,  I  shall  see  if  I  cannot  get  quar- 
ters with  prince  Andrei,'  of  whom  you  have 
given  me  such  a  templing  account." — "Stop, 
sister,  I  beg  you,  and  first  show  me  the  way  to 
Pawel's,  with  whom  I  think  I  shall  agree  ex- 
tremely well,  for  he  will  not  grudge  a  corner  of 
his  room  to  so  small  an  interloper  as  I  am." 

The  Russian  peasant  is  far  from  sparing  of 
his  animadversions  on  the  rich  and  great,  from 
whom  he  has  to  put  up  with  so  much,  though 
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he  feels  the  injustice  of  it.  Many  a  lesson  is 
read  them  in  these  fables.  In  one  of  them,  a 
nobleman  boxes  the  ears  of  one  of  his  serfs, 
who  has  just  saved  him  from  a  bear,  crying  at 
the  same  time,  "  Stupid  rascal,  how  couldst  thou 
cut  the  bears  skin  so  carelessly  with  thy  con- 
founded axeT  Couldst  thou  not  have  knocked 
him  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  or  strangled  him 
with  a  cord?  What  shall  I  now  get  for  the  hide 
from  the  fur-dealer?  Wait  a  bit,  scoundrel,  I'll 
have  the  value  of  it  out  of  thee,  some  day." 

In  another,  a  rich  man  makes  known  through 
the  newspapers  that,  moved  by  compassion  and 
piety,  he  has  determined  to  bestow  bountiful 
gifts  on  all  the  poor,  and  to  clothe,  feed,  and 
supply  with  necessaries  every  one  who  should 
apply  to  him  on  a  certain  day.  He  is  loaded 
with  praise  by  all  charitable  people,  by  his 
friends  and  parasites,  and  by  the  public  in 
general.  On  the  day  specified,  his  courtyard  is 
full  of  ferocious  dogs,  through  which  the  beg- 
gars strive  in  vain  to  force  their  way. 

The  proverb,  "  What  is  slowly  done  is  well 
done,"  is  dlustrated  b}T  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
such  as  the  Russian  carmen  and  peasants  use 
about  their  horse-gear.  This  necessary  article 
they  make  out  of  a  young  birch  bough,  which 
they  bend  by  degrees,  and  fix  in  a  frame  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  gradually  crooked  more 
and  more;  after  which  it  is  dried  at  the  fire  in 
that  shape.  A  bear,  observing  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  the  peasant,  and  thinking  to  accomplish 
the  object  more  speedily,  bends  a  piece  of  wood 
with  irresistible  force  in  his  paws,  but  as  often 
as  he  makes  the  experiment  the  wood  breaks 
into  a  hundred  shivers. 

The  artfulness  of  the  Russian  Mushiks  in 
evading  the  laws  and  precepts  of  religion  sur- 
passes the  wiles  of  Satan  himself.  The  injunc- 
tion is:  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  on  fast-days  any  kind 
of  flesh,  nor  shall  ye  boil  eggs  in  water  upon 
your  hearths,  and  eat  such  eggs."  A  peasant 
who  has  no  notion  of  debarring  himself  from 
eating  eggs,  though  it  is  a  strict  fast-day,  drives 
a  nail  into  the  wall  and  hangs  up  an  egg  from  it 
by  a  wire;  he  then  places  his  lamp  under  the 
egg  and  cooks  it  in  that  manner.  Being  caught 
in  this  trick  by  a  priest,  he  alleges  in  excuse 
that  he  thought  in  this  way  he  was  "not  breaking 
the  commandment.  "  Why,  the  devil  must  have 
taught  you  that!"  cries  the  priest  peevishly. 
"  Ah  yes,  father,  forgive  me,  I  will  confess,  it  is 
true,  the  devil  did  teach  it  me." — "  No,  it  is  not, 
true!"  shouts  the  devil,  who  has  been  present 
unobserved  during  the  conversation,  and,  seated 
on  the  stove,  chuckles  at  the  sight  of  the  sus- 
pended eggs;  "  indeed  I  have  not  taught  him 
this,  for,  upon  my  word,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  the  trick." 

"  One  knows  not,  indeed,  what  to  be  at  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  Do  this  way,  and  you  are  sure 
to  be  wrong;  try  that  and  you  are  just  as  un- 
lucky," said  one  peasant  to  another.  "A  year 
ago,  one  night,  when  I  had  be<-n  taking  a  drop, 
I  went  to  the  hayloft  with  a  light,  and  somehow 
the  hay  caught  fire,  and  my  house  was  burned 
down.  Lasi  night,  little  the  worse  for  liquor, 
I  confess,  I  wen!,  to  the  loft  again,  but  took  good 
care  to  put  out  my  light  first.  So  I  scrambled 
about  in  the  dark,  and  not  perceiving  the  trap- 
door, I  tumbled  down  it,   sprained  my  ancle 


desperately,  and  knocked  out  two  of  my  teeth. 

.  .  .  Now,  lubesnoi  Kum  (dear  cousin)  you 
are  a  sensible  man,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
Shall  I  take  a  light  with  me  or  go  without?" — 
"  My  advice,  lubesnoi  Kum,  is:  Don't  get  drunk." 

What  the  Russians  think  of  authors  may  be 
collected  from  another  plate,  in  which  part  of 
hell  is  represented.  In  the  foreground  are  sus- 
pended two  kettles;  in  one  of  them  is  a  robber, 
in  the  other  a  bad  writer.  Under  the  kettle  of 
the  latter  the  devil  is  busily  engaged  in  making 
a  rousing  fire,  whereas  under  the  bandit  there 
is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  dry  wood,  and  he  seems 
to  be  enjoying  a  comfortable  warmth.  The 
author,  who  has  lifted  up  the  lid  of  his  kettle  a 
little,  casting  an  envious  glance  at  the  robber, 
complains  to  the  devil  that  he  torments  him 
more  than  so  vile  a  criminal;  but  the  devil 
fetches  him  a  thump  on  the  head  and  says, 
"  Thou  wert  worse  than  he,  for  his  sins  and 
misdeeds  died  with  him,  but  thine  continue  to 
live  for  ages." 

The  presumption  of  men  in  aiming  at  impos- 
sibilities is  cleverly  satirized,  as  well  as  the 
confidence  of  the  credulous  public  in  braggarts 
and  charlatans.  A  prating  starling  has  given 
out  that  he  will  set  the  sea  on  fire  with  a  lighted 
match;  and  men  and  beasts  have  come  forth 
from  their  haunts  and  line  the  shores.  The 
starling  flies  to  the  sea  with  the  lighted  splinter, 
but  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  water — what  hap- 
pens then? — the  flame,  of  course,  is  extinguished, 
and  the  sea  is  not  burned  up.  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so?"  says  a  little  dog  in  the  foreground  to 
his  neighbour,  the  sheep. 

The  asses  come  in  for  their  share;  they  give 
the  animals,  assembled  to  do  justice  upon  a 
guilty  pike,  the  advice,  which  is  universally 
approved,  to  drown  the  culprit.  Accordingly, 
he  is  carried  with  much  solemnity  to  a  great 
deep  pond,  where,  after  being  flung  in  by  the 
animals,  he  finds  himself  quite  in  his  element. 

The  hog  and  the  cat  conclude  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  against  the  mice.  The 
cat  gets  many  a  savoury  bit  in  consequence, 
but  the  mice  gnaw  the  very  flesh  off  the  bones 
of  the  hog. 

The  liar  and  his  son  also  occur  in  these  Rus- 
sian fables;  here,  however,  the  question  is  not 
about  a  calf,  but,  consistently  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  who  eat  very  little 
veal,  but  so  many  more  onions  and  cucumbers, 
about  the  size  of  a  cucumber,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  being  so  large  that  a  whole  family 
could  make  a  meal  upon  it,  and  yet  leave  enough 
to  last  all  the  winter. 

All  these  ideas,  stories,  and  parables  are  genu- 
ine Russian,  and  partly  taken  lrom  the  lips  of 
the  people  by  the  author.  With  such  stoiies, 
which  attest  a  sound  understanding  and  a  cor-  - 
rect  appreciation  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
life,  and  truly  characterize  the  lower  class  of 
the  nation,  one  might  fill  a  whole  book  of  one 
thousand  and  one  nights. 
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Rome  Tatare— Toleration  Street— Tsaac '8  Cathedral  — The 
Kasan  Church,  The  Petersburg  Pantheon— Military  Tro- 
phies in  the  Churches— Church  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  Burial  place  of  the  Imperial  Family — Masses  of  Sil- 
ver— Church  "f  the  Smolnoi  Convent— Ancient  and  mo- 
dern style  of  Church  Paintings— Convent  of  Alexander 
Newsky— Persian  Pearl  Tribute — The  Preobrashenski 
Church— Trinity  Church — Church  of  the  Resurrection 
—  Nicolai  Church — Catholic  Churches— Chapel  of  the 
English  Factory— German  Protestant  Churches — Chapel 
of  the  United  Brethren. 

Madame  he  Stael,  when  surveying  Moscow 
from  the  summit  of  the  Kreml,  turned  to  those 
who  accompanied  her,  and  said:  Voild  Rome  Ta- 
tare! Her  expression  has  in  it  much  that  is 
distinctive,  and  one  might  give  it  a  more  gene- 
ral application.  The  Russians,  too,  are  fond 
of  comparing  themselves  with  those  conquerors 
of  the  world;  and,  though  differing  from  them  in 
many  striking  peculiarities,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  very  many  coincidences  of  cha- 
racter, they  remind  us  of  the  cosmopolitism  of 
the  Romans;  and,  among  others,  more  particu- 
larly in  their  religious  toleration.  Strongly  and 
pedantically  as  the  Russians,  like  the  Romans, 
adhere  to  the  ancient  faith  and  superstition  of 
their  forefathers,  so  readily  and  courteously  do 
they  also,  like  them,  suffer  other  gods  beside 
theirs,  nay,  even  frequently  pray  as  fervently 
before  the  churches  of  other  religions  as  before 
their  own,  because  they  think,  like  the  Romans, 
that  it  can  do  no  harm  to  reverence  other  invisi- 
ble powers;  or,  because — to  express  the  thing 
in  a  more  christian  way — they  say,  not  less 
beautifully  than  justly,  Wso  adin  Bog — there  is 
one  God  over  all. 

Hence  the  capital  of  Russia  displays,  like 
that  of  the  Romans,  temples  of  all  other  profes- 
sions of  faith,  which  worship  God,  free  and  un- 
molested, after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers, 
and  feel  themselves  under  no  such  restraint  as 
in  modern  Rome,  or  in  German  Vienna;  nay, 
even  under  less  than  in  any  other  capital, 
Catholic  or  Lutheran,  Christian  or  Mohame- 
dan.  In  the  finest  street  in  Petersburg  are  to 
be  seen  Armenian,  Greek,  Protestant,  Romish, 
united  and  not  united,  Sunnite  and  Shiite  places 
of  worship  in  friendly  proximity  to  each  other, 
whence  this  street  has  justly  acquired  the  name 
of  Toleration  Street. 

Petersburg  is,  like  Berlin,  a  child  of  our  days, 
.  born  under  the  sun  of  the  age  of  philosophy. 
In  contradistinction  to  Moscow,  as  Berlin  to 
Vienna — both  couple  of  cities  present  many 
general  points  of  comparison — Petersburg  has 
not  churches  either  so  numerous,  so  famous,  or 
so  pre-eminent  for  sanctity,  though  most  of 
the.nl,  indeed,  are  built  in  a  pleasing  and  taste- 
ful Style,  in  the  new  Russian  style,  which  now 
is  exclusively  adopted  for  churches,  and  which 
is  a  mixture  of  Grecian,  Byzantine,  ancient 
Russian,  and  modern  European  architecture; 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tine, which  was  brought  from  Constantinople 
with  Christianity,  decidedly  prevails.  A  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  centre  a  large 
dome,  and  at  the  four  corners  four  small,  nar- 
row, pointed  cupolas,  the  pinnacles   crowned 


with  crosses,  one  principal  entrance  adorned 
with  numerous  columns,  and  three  subordinate 
entrances  without  columns;  such  is  the  exter- 
ternal  arrangement  of  most  of  the  Russian 
churches,  and  upon  the  whole  of  the  thirty 
churches  of  Petersburg,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  ten  times  less 
number  than  those  of  the  sacred  Moscow.  But 
while,  in  the  interior  of  the  former,  all  is  lighter, 
simpler,  more  elegant;  in  the  latter,  every  thing 
is  darker,  more  gaudy,  overcharged,  and  bi- 
zarre. 

Decidedly  the  finest  of  the  churches  of  Pe- 
tersburg is  Isaac's  Church,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  now  finished  to  the  very  top  of  the 
cross,  and  the  interior  is  only  waiting  for  the 
last  decoration,  the  trophies  and  the  images  of 
saints  which  may  be  destined  for  it.  This 
church  stands  on  the  most  extensive  open  place 
in  the  city,  amidst  its  grandest  edifices  and 
monuments,  the  Winter  Palace,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Palace  of  the  Senate,  the  Ministry  of  War, 
the  Alexander  column,  and  the  rock  of  Peter 
the  Great;  and  when  it  has  thrown  off  the  man- 
tle of  scaffolding  in  which  it  is  still  enveloped, 
it  will  prove  itself  to  be  worthy  of  such  magni- 
ficent neighbours.  On  the  spot  where  it  stands, 
there  has  been  for  a  century  past  a  church 
building,  built,  altered,  pulled  down,  and  re- 
built. A  church  of  wood  was  succeeded  by  a 
church  of  brick,  and  the  latter  by  an  essay  at  a 
church  of  marble,  which,  however,  miscarried, 
and  was  completed  in  brick.  This  mongrel 
edifice  disappeared,  and  at  length,  the  present 
magnificent  structure  has  presented  itself  since 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  its 
totality,  composed  of  polished  marble  and 
blocks  of  granite;  and  it  will  not  very  soon 
have  a  more  brilliant  successor.  To  give  the 
church  a  solid  foundation,  a  wood  of  masts  was 
driven  into  the  swampy  soil.  From  the  upper 
Peter's  Place,  there  is  an  ascent  by  wide  flights 
of  steps,  the  material  of  which  once  served  the 
fabulous  giant  of  Finnish  mythology  for  seats; 
for  they  are  composed  of  large  rocks  of  granite, 
brought  by  water  from  Finland.  These  flights 
of  steps  lead  to  the  four  sides  of  the  church,  to 
the  four  principal  entrances,  which  are  covered 
b}*  a  magnificent  peristyle.  The  pillars  of  this 
peristyle  are  sixty  feet  high  and  seven  in  diame- 
ter,* each  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  Finland 
granite,  which  had  lain  for  ages  iff  the  bogs  of 
that  country,  rill  the  triumphant  power  of  Rus- 
sia brought  them  forth  to  the  light,  rounded, 
shaped,  polished  them,  and  made  them  perform 
the  service  of  caryatides,  for  tiie  honour  of 
God,  at  this  his  temple.  The  heads  of  the  co- 
lumns are  crowned  with  splendid  capitals  of 
bronze,  and  support  the  mighty  entablature  of 
a  frieze  formed  of  six  prodigious,  finely-po- 
lished, parallelopipedons,  which  are  laid  upon 
the  tops  of  the  columns.  Above  the  peristyles, 
which  are  twice  the  height  of  the  columns — 
that  of  the  whole  building  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
is  somewhat  more  than  300  feet — the  principal 
cupola  springs  from  the  centre:  it  is  rather  tall 
than  broad,  conformably  with  the  Byzantine 
proportions.     It  is  supported  by  some  thirty  co- 

*  Precisely  the  dimensions  of  the  famous  pillars  of 
Baalbeck,  in  Syria;  only  these  di tier  in  being  composed 
of  three  pieces. 
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lumns,  likewise  of  polished  granite,  each  con- 
sisting of  one  piece,  which,  though  giants  by 
themselves,  appear  small  when  compared  with 
their  colossal  brethren  below.  The  cupola  it- 
self is  covered  with  copper,  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  flings  around  its  glistening  golden  rays, 
like  the  sun  over  a  mountain.  From  its  centre, 
as  a  finish  to  the  extreme  point,  and  repeating 
the  whole  in  the  most  diminutive  proportions, 
springs  a  small,  elegant  rotunda,  standing  on 
the  top  of  all,  like  a  chapel  upon  a  hill,  and  it- 
self crowned  by  the  gold  cross,  overlooking  all 
around  it.  Four  small  cupolas,  resembling  in 
every  point  the  large  one  in  the  centre,  stand 
about  it,  like  children  about  a  mother,  and  thus 
complete  the  harmony  which  is  displayed  in  all 
the  proportions  of  the  edifice.  It  is  said  that 
the  walls  of  the  church  are  to  receive  further 
decorations  in  marble,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  completely  finished,  it  will  be 
the  most  remarkable  building  in  Petersburg. 

Then,  too,  it  will  be  the  most  frequented 
church  in  the  city,  and  be  used  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  great  public  festivals,  political  and  reli- 
gious, for  which  purpose  the  church  of  the 
Kasan  Mother  of  God  has  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed. This  church,  situated  in  the  Perspec- 
tive, is  a  real  monument  of  that  spirit  of  imita- 
tion, which  so  frequently  misses  its  aim  in 
Russia.  The  Russians  wish  to  comprehend 
every  thing  in  their  capital,  to  exhibit  there  a 
copy  of  whatever  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the 
whole  civilized  world,  a  copy  of  our  academies, 
a  copy  of  our  universities,  and  so,  likewise,  a 
copy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which,  however,  is 
such  a  failure,  that  though  by  no  means  ugly 
when  considered  by  itself,  yet  it  is  intolerable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  copy,  and  not  even  an  ac- 
curate copy.  It  reminds  you,  in  all  its  puny 
efforts,  of  the  grand  creations  of  Bonarotti,  by 
almost  comic  contrast.  Lucky  it  is  for  this 
edifice,  that  it  is  so  far  distant  from  its  original, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  world.  Foreign  ob- 
servers, while  traversing  all  the  intermediate 
countries,  forget  the  impressions  of  the  southern 
original,  and  then  fancy  that  there  is  something 
to  admire  in  the  St.  Peter's  of  the  north.  As  at 
Rome,  a  semicircular  colonnade^  leads  from 
both  sides  to  the  two  entrances  of  the  church. 
But  the  columns  are  small,  and  thus,  that  which 
at  Rome  was  necessary  and  required  by  cir- 
cumstances appears  here  as  a  superfluous  and 
incomprehensible  appendage.  A  cupola  covers 
the  main  part  of  the  building,  as  in  the  Roman 
church;  but  it  is  narrow,  and  of  Byzantine  pro- 
portions.    The    Bonarotti    of   the   Petersburg 

Pantheon  was  a  Russian,  Mr.  W ,  the  only 

Russian  who  has  hitherto  presided  over  a  great 
architectural  undertaking.  The  doors  of  the 
church  are  of  bronze,  and  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  almost  worthless  basso-relievos.  In 
large  niches,  at  the  sides  of  the  church,  stand 
colossal  statues  of  the  Grand-duke  Wladimir, 
Alexander  Newsky,  St  John,  and  St.  Andrew. 
The  interior  of  the  church,  which  was  so  ill- 
adapted  to  the  purpose:  or  the  Russian  worship, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  people  could  vvt 
accustomed  to  it,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  the  high  altar,  not  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous situation,  opposite  to  the  grand  entrance, 
but  very  unharmoniously  in  a  lateral  division, 


is  extremely  cramped  and  gloomy;  and  one 
cannot  but  pity  the  fifty-six  gigantic  monoliths 
crowded  together  here,  because  their  strength 
has  not  been  employed  to  better  purpose  than 
to  support  the  contemptible  roofing  of  the 
edifice. 

Setting  aside  these  architectural  discrepan- 
cies, however,  the  church  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  varied  interest. 

Above  all,  the  silver  of  the  Ikonastases  (the 
image-wall)  fascinates  the  eyes  of  men  attracted 
by  what  is  brilliant  and  intrinsically  valuable. 
The  balustrades,  doors,  and  doorways  of  the 
Ikonastases  in  the  Russian  churches  consist,  in 
general,  of  woodwork,  carved  and  gilt;  but  here 
posts  and  transoms  are  of  massive  silver.  Not 
only  the  pillars  of  the  balustrade,  which  encloses 
the  sacred  spot,  and  the  posts  of  the  three  doors 
of  the  Ikonastases,  but  likewise  the  arches, 
twenty  feet  high,  thrown  over  the  altar,  and, 
lastly,  the  frames  surrounding  the  figures  of  the 
saints,  are  composed  of  pure  silver.  All  these 
silver  posts  and  beams  are  brightly  polished, 
and  reflect  the  brilliance  of  the  thousand  tapers 
that  blaze  before  them.  I  was  not  able  to  learn 
how  many  hundred  weight  of  silver  there  may 
be  in  this  erection;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  thousand  good  French  and  German  table- 
spoons, thousands  of  dozens  of  coffee-spoons, 
hundreds  of  soup-terrines  and  tea-pots,  were 
melted  down  to  produce  it;  for  it  was  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  came  back  laden  with  no  contempti- 
ble booty  from  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
who  presented  these  masses  of  silver  to  the  holy 
Mother  of  Kasan,  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  here  applied.  They  seem  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar reverence  for  this  mother,  who  is  some- 
what of  a  countrywoman  of  theirs;  for  Iwan 
Wassielewitsch  removed  her  from  Kasan  to 
Moscow,  whence  Peter  the  Great  brought  her 
to  Petersburg.  Her  image,  adorned  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  hangs  in  the  church.  It 
was  before  this  image  thatKutusow  Smolenskoi 
prayed,  when  taking  the  field  in  1812,  to  meet 
the  enemy;  and  hence  she  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  those  campaigns. 

The  churches  of  Petersburg  are  already  deco- 
rated with  trophies  of  the  most  diverse  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  more  especially  the 
Kasan  church,  in  reality  the  principal  church 
of  the  city,  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolitan. 
They  are  suspended  from  the  pillars,  and  set 
up  in  the  corners  of  the  church.  There  are 
keys  of  German  and  French  towns,  truncheons 
of  French  marshals,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
Turkish  and  Persian  colours.  The  Persian 
colours  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  a  silver 
hand,  of  the  natural  size,  which  projects  above 
them  in  place  of  the  point  of  the  staff.  The 
Turkish,  surmounted  by  the  crescent,  are  all 
large,  mostly  red,  and  so  new,  whole,  and  un- 
injured, that  they  might  be  measured  out  by  the 
yard  to  a  draper  to  sell  again.  It  looks  as 
though  the  Turks  and  Persians  had  politely 
handed  their  colours  to  the  Russians  without 
striking  a  blow.  The  French,  which  are  placed 
near  them,  form  a  most  deplorable  but  at  the 
same  tune  most  honourable  contrast.  The}r  are 
leni  to  tatters,  and  from  many  an  eagle  one  bit 
of  dusty  rag  only  is  left  hanging.  Of  some  the 
Rusians  captured  the  bare  staves  alone,  per- 
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haps  because  the  last  fragment  was  swallowed 
by  the  French  ensign,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  on  several  one  may 
.still  make  out  some  entire  letters  of  the  word 
konnetir,  embroidered  by  fair  hands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Durance  or  the  Adour,  or  under 
the  blooming  almond-trees  of  the  Loire.  How 
many  unrecorded  deeds  of  heroism  must  have 
been  performed  about  each  of  these  standards! 
Indeed  their  little  eagles  have  a  very  strange 
look,  with  their  raised  wings,  which  they  would 
fain  have  spread  in  their  disappointed  flight 
over  the  great  empire. 

Next  to  the  Kasan  church,  that  which  excites 
the  most  interest  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  citadel.  It  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  by  an  Italian  architect, 
and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  little  island 
occupied  by  the  fortress,  of  course  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  opposite  to  the  Winter 
Palace.  Its  tall  pointed  steeple,  precisely  like 
that  of  the  Admiralty,  rises  like  a  mere  mast  to 
the  height  of  340  feet.  This  must  be  taken 
almost  literally;  for  this  steeple  is  so  small  for 
the  last  150  feet,  that  it  can  only  be  climbed 
like  a  pine-tree.  Several  years  ago,  when  some 
repairs  were  required  at  the  topmost  point  of 
this  steeple,  which  is  crowned  by  an  angel  of 
metal,  a  bold  workman  got  up  to  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing laborious  and  dangerous  expedient. 
From  the  last  gallery  he  drove  in  a  hook  as 
high  as  he  could  reach  upon  a  ladder,  threw  a 
rope  over  it,  and  hoisted  himself  up  on  it.  He 
then  drove  in  another  hook  above  him,  to  which 
he  again  contrived  to  raise  himself  with  his 
rope,  and  so  on.  Ten  thousand  ducats  have 
already  been  expended  in  gilding  and  regilding 
this  spire,  which  is  seen  all  over  Petersburg, 
like  a  golden  needle  suspended  in  the  air,  espe- 
cially when,  as  it  frequently  happens,  the  lower 
part  is  enveloped  in  fog.  How  many  a  poor 
wretch  might  be  clad  in  warm  woollen  with  the 
money  expended  on  this  golden  coat!  To  enter 
into  circumstantial  details  respecting  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  church  would  be  superfluous, 
unless  one  designed  to  give  too  high  an  opinion 
of  it  to  the  reader. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Pe- 
tersburg is  the  continuation  of  the  Archangelskoi 
Sabor  in  Moscow;  inasmuch  as  the  one  takes 
up  the  register  of  the  deceased  sovereigns  of 
Russia  where  the  other  leaves  off.  In  the  latter, 
namely,  the  Russian  czars  preceding  Peter  the 
Great  are  interred,  and  in  the  latter  the  empe- 
rors from  Peter  downward.  Whoever  has  seen 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Po- 
land at  Cracow,  or  those  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  or  of  the  Italian  princes,  will 
feel  some  surprise  at  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  Russian  emperors  have 
arranged  their  last  abode,  especially  if  he  calls 
to  mind  the  magnificence  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  in  which  they  dwelt  while  living. 
The  coflins,  perfectly  plain,  are  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  church,  and  over  them  in  the 
church  itself  are  no  other  monuments  than 
coffin-shaped  stone  sarcophagi,  which  are  co- 
vered with  red  carpets.  On  these  carpets  is 
simply  embroidered  in  gold  letters  the  name  of 
the  emperor  or  prince,  for  instance,  "  His  Impe- 
rial Highness  the  Grand-duke  Constantine" — 


"  His  Imperial  Majesty  Peter  I."  &c.  Fre- 
quently the  names  are  not  given  at  length,  but 
only  the  initials.  Here  and  there  are  added 
some  inconsiderable  trophies.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  sarcophagus  of  Constantine  are 
laid  the  keys  of  some  Polish  fortresses.  That  is 
all.  So  much  pains  for  a  piece  of  red  stuff! 
Here  too  repose  the  remains  of  Peter  III.  to 
whom  Catherine,  while  she  lived,  refused  a 
place;  but  Paul  caused  his  father  to  be  removed 
and  buried  here  along  with  her.  A  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  impregnable  bastions,  and 
3,000  men  protect  this  sacred  spot,  which  can- 
not be  profaned  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  till 
Petersburg  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  Russian 
sovereigns  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
reigning  family  in  Europe  which  have  their 
burial  place  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress.   . 

On  all  the  pillars  around  the  tomb-stones,  and 
in  all  the  corners  of  the  church,  trophies  are 
formed  of  captured  colours  and  other  spoils,  as 
in  the  Kasan  church.  Here,  as  there,  the  mili- 
tary insignia  taken  from  the  Turks  and  Persians 
are  the  most  numerous.  Here  are  preserved, 
as  in  a  museum,  a  great  many  truncheons  of 
Turkish  commanders  and  grand  viziers,  gene- 
rally of  brass  or  silver,  curiously  wrought  after 
the  fashion  of  certain  small  battle-axes  usual  in 
the  middle  ages,  likewise  a  number  of  triple 
tails  of  Turkish  pachas,  many  insignia  of  the 
janissaries,  and  a  collection  of  curiously-shaped 
keys  of  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Circassian  for- 
tresses. All  the  Persian  colours  have  the  silver 
hand,  already  mentioned,  at  the  top.  The  co- 
lours themselves  are  a  very  long  triangular 
piece  of  silk  doubled,  bordered  with  lace,  with 
a  painting,  in  the  centre,  of  a  panther,  over 
whose  back  a  broad  sun  is  shining.  They  are 
all  in  as  good  preservation  as  the  Turkish,  only 
here  and  there  a  ball  has  perforated  the  sun, 
and  on  one  only  are  still  the  marks  of  the  five 
bloody  fingers  of  the  ensign-bearer,  who  died  in 
defence  of  it.  Not  fewer  than  300  copies  of  the 
Persian  sun  and  the  Turkish  crescent  here  do 
homage  to  the  Christian  cross;  for  that  is  the 
number  of  colours  said  to  be  deposited  here. 

Among  the  utensils  for  the  service  of  the 
church  are  some  articles  turned  out  of  ivory 
and  wood  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble how  that  indefatigable  sovereign  could  find 
time  to  govern  a  great  empire  in  all  its  parts; 
to  construct  canals;  to  build  mills,  manufacto- 
ries, towns;  to  organize  an  army,  a  navy,  a  host 
of  civil  officers;  to  found  schools,  theatres,  uni- 
versities, academies;  and  to  produce  into  the 
bargain  such  exquisitely  made  crosses,  candle- 
sticks, and  goblets  of  ivory  and  ebony,  so  deli- 
cately  executed  in  the  minutest  details  of  each 
part,  and  so  highly  polished  that  in  Nuremberg 
itself  they  would  pass  for  masterpieces.  To 
show  how  exceedingly  ingenious  these  produc- 
tions are,  we  shall  mention  only  one  instance. 
One  of  these  crosses  is  adorned  in  the  centre 
with  a  circular  compartment  of  ivory,  on  which 
are  represented  in  basso-relievo  Chrisi  en  the 
cross  and  the  mourning  women.  From  this 
circle  proceed  a  great  number  of  rays  as  from 
a  sun;  each  of  these  rays  is  turned  out  of  ebony, 
and  infinite  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  its 
embellishment  with  all  sorts  of  carvings  and 
figures.     The  genius  and  talents  of  this  throned 
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Proteus  command  indeed  our  highest  astonish- 
ment, and  whatever  he  may  be  who  stands  by 
his  grave,  he  will  wish  peace  and  repose  to  his 
ashes,  and  prosperity  to  all  the  good  that  has 
sprung  up  out  of  them.  Great  God!  who  would 
not  wish  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  look  out 
from  his  grave,  and  to  behold  the  present  glory 
of  that  city  whim,  with  inexpressible  toil  and 
difficulty,  he  created  here  in  the  swamps  of  the 
islands  of  the  Newa!  But  life  is,  alas,  so  short, 
that  in  general  we  cannot  reap  the  benefit  of 
what  we  invent,  plant,  and  ci  eate.  Peter,  per- 
haps, foresaw  with  prophetic  spirit  what  was  to 
take  place  here;  but  in  this  instance,  if  ever,  the 
reality  must  have  surpassed  all  anticipations. 

The  Ikonastases  of  the  church  is  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  composed  of  a  tissue  of  inter- 
twined chaplets  of  flowers,  wreathed  ears  of 
corn,  figures  of  temples  and  chapels,  cherubs' 
heads,  images  of  saints,  turned  out  of  wood  and 
gilt,  and  exhibiting  such  a  luxuriance  of  imagi- 
nation that  none  of  our  modern  artists,  however 
eminent  for  arabesque  compositions,  has  pro- 
duced any  thing  equal  to  it.  As  in  the  forests  of 
America  the  creepers  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  trees,  so  this  golden  web  mounts  to  the 
very  highest  point  of  the  cupola  overarching  the 
centre  of  the  church. 

Among  the  Greek  Russian  churches  of  the 
city,  the  church  of  the  Smolnoi  Convent  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  tasteful  decoration.  It  has  not 
been  finished  above  a  year,  and  it  may  serve  the 
traveller  for  a  model  of  the  modern  Russian 
style  of  church  architecture.  This  church  is 
more  spacious  and  roomy  than  the  Russian 
churches  in  general  are,  and  its  five  cupolas 
display  handsome  proportions.  They  are  co- 
loured of  an  indigo  blue,  and  sprinkled  with 
golden  stars.  A  superb  iron  railing  of  extra- 
ordinary height  and  beautiful  design,  the  rails, 
or  rather  pillars,  of  which  are  united  by  an  iron 
scroll-work  of  wreathed  flowers  and  vine-leaves, 
surrounds  the  courtyard  of  the  convent,  which 
is  adorned  with  elegant  birch  and  lime-trees. 
Seated  on  a  slight  elevation,  at  the  corner  of  a 
promontory,  round  which  the  Newa,  coming 
from  the  south,  winds  westward,  this  convent, 
with  its  mysterious  seclusion,  and  the  charming 
colours  in  which  it  has  arrayed  itself,  looks  like 
one  of  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  is  seen  for  a  great  distance  upon  the 
Newa,  from  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Petersburg, 
and  from  the  whole  of  Sunday  Street,  which  is 
two  miles  long  and  leads  straight  to  it;  and  or- 
thodox believers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  bow 
to  its  cupolas  and  cross  themselves  all  day  long, 
whether  near  or  at  a  distance.  Its  different 
buildings  form  one  great  whole,  anil  an1  devoted 
to  the  reception  and  education  of  young  females 
belonging  to  the  classes  of  the  gentry  and  citi- 
zens, no  fewer  than  500  of  whom  are  brought 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  government  and  300  at 
their  own  cost. 

The  church  of  the  convent  which  is  not  only 
used  by  the  young  Ladies,  but  is  open  to  the 
public,  has  something  extremely  pleasing  in  its 
internal  decoratioi  .  You  there  see  but  two 
colours,  that  of  the  gold  which  borders  and  en- 
twines all  the  objects  winch  arc  designed  to  be 
embellished,  and  the  whue  of  tin'  imitative  mar- 
ble which,  brightly  polished,  lines  all  the  walls, 


pillars,  and  arches.  Numerous  galleries,  which 
are  illuminated  on  high  festivals,  run  at  differ- 
ent distances  and  of  gradually  decreasing  di- 
mensions round  the  interior  of  the  dome.  No 
fewer  than  twenty-four  gigantic  stoves  of  hand- 
some form  are  distributed  throughout  the  church, 
to  keep  it  continually  at  the  temperature  of  a 
sitting-room,  and  to  receive  every  one  who  ea- 
ters with  the  same  Christian  warmth.  These 
stoves  are  built  like  small  elegant  chapels,  so 
that  you  are  at  fir^t  tempted  to  suppose  that  the}' 
are  repositories  for  the  plate  and  utensils  be- 
longing to  the  church.  The  Russians  are  fond 
of  introducing  a  magic  splendour  into  their 
churches;  thus  the  balustrade,  which  surrounds 
the  Ikonastases,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
of  massive  silver  in  the  Kasan  church,  is  here 
composed  of  flint  glass;  the  gates  of  the  Ikonas- 
tases are  formed  of  gold  bars,  entwined  and 
bound  together  by  wreaths  of  vine-leaves  and 
ear's  of  corn,  carved  out  of  lime-tree  wood  and 
gilt. 

The  pictures  of  the  Ikonastases  are  all  of 
modern  origin,  painted  by  Russian  pupils  of  the 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Arts.  The  faces  of  the 
saints  and  the  apostles,  of  Mary  and  the  Sa- 
viour, which,  in  the  old  Russian  pictures,  have 
universally  the  well  known  Byzantine  or  Indian 
physiognomy  on  the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica,  in 
the  Boisseree  collection — long,  narrow  eyes,  a 
brown  complexion,  very  hollow  cheeks,  a  small 
mouth,  thin  lips,  hair  slightly  curling,  nose 
uncommonly  sharp  and  pointed,  and  having 
scarcely  any  prominence  between  the  eyes, 
beard  scanty  and  divided  into  two  halves,  and 
the  head  very  round — have  all  assumed,  in 
these  modern  performances  of  the  Petersburg 
school/ the  Russian  national  physiognomy,  that 
of  the  ordinary  Russian  tradesmen,  a  ruddy 
complexion,  fresh,  red,  plump  cheeks,  long 
beards,  a  luxuriant  crop  of  light  hair,  large  blue 
eyes,  and  snub  nose.  It  is  strange  that  the  Rus- 
sian clergy  should  have  permitted  this  deviation 
from  the  received  and  adopted  physiognomy; 
those  features,  it  is  true,  are  held  in  very  little 
respect  by  the  people,  who  venerate  only  those 
ancient,  dusty,  and  embrowned  saints,  and  care 
as  little  about  having  the  new  faces  which  they 
understand,  as  they  would  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice in  their  own  dialect,  which  must  absolutely 
be  superseded  by  the  unintelligible  old  Slavonic. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  all  these  performances  of 
the  modern  Russian  painters  of  religious  sub- 
jects, every  thing  is  extremely  ideal.  You  see. 
none  but  large,  handsome  blue  e3'cs,  faultless 
arms  and  legs,  such  as  the  pupils  paint  from 
life,  sky-blue  dresses,  and  purple  mantles. 
When  the  Maries  weep  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
they  shed  tears  as  big  as  the  "Sea  of  Delight," 
the  huge  genuine  pearl  belonging  to  the  jewels 
of  the  king  of  Persia;  and,  when  Lazarus  comes 
forth  from  the  grave,  his  body  and  the  faces  of 
the  terrified  spectators  have  a  ghastly  livid 
paleness,  as  though  they  were  lighted  by  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  extracted  from  salt  and  brim- 
stone. A  simple  monument  is  erected  in  the 
church  to  the  Empress  Mary,  the  real  founder 
and  great  benefactress  of  the  convent,  and  in 
honour  of  her  the  church  itself  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary- 

Petersburg  has  but  two  convents — this  Smol- 
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noi  convent,  which  is  a  convent  only  in  name 
— for  the  demoiselles  nobles,  on  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  establishment  by  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, dispossessed  the  twenty  nuns  settled  here 
— and  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Newskoi, 
for  monks.  This  convent  is  now  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Russia,  a  lawra,*  and  the 
third  in  rank,  the  other  two  superior  to  it  being 
the  lawra  of  the  Trinity  at  Moscow,  and  the 
lawra  of  the  Caves  at  Kiew.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Petersburg,  and  is  situated 
near  the  Newa,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
Newsky  Perspective,  where  it  occupies  a  con- 
siderable area,  with  all  its  churches,  towers, 
gardens,  and  cells,  inclosed  by  a  high  wall. 
Peter  the  Great  founded  it  himself  in  honour  of 
the  Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  gained  a  great 
victory  here  over  the  Swedes  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Sword,  who  was  canonized  after  his  death, 
and  whose  remains  were  removed  hither  in  a 
silver  coffin.  Peter's  successors  enlarged'  the 
possessions  and  the  buildings  of  the  convent, 
and  to  Catherine  it  was  indebted  for  its  present 
beautiful  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Petersburg.  For  the  decoration 
of  its  interior,  blocks  of  marble  were  brought 
from  Italy,  precious  stones  from  Siberia,  and 
genuine  pearls  from  Persia;  it  was  embellished 
moreover  with  good  copies  from  Guido  Reni 
and  Perugino;  and  the  altar-piece,  an  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  by  Raphael  Mengs, 
or,  as  the  monk  who  conducted  us  said,  by 
Arphaele.j  In  a  chapel  hang  several  pictures 
by  "  Robinsa,"  that  is,  in  English,  not  Robinson, 
hut  Rubens.  "  On  Italiansky — lie  was  an  Ital- 
ian," added  the  good  father,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. Such  paintings  by  foreign  masters  are 
scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  Russian  churches. 
From  Robinson  to  cannibals  is  not  too  violent 
a  leap,  and,  therefore,  we  were  the  less  alarmed 
when  our  guide,  pointing  to  a  corner  of  the 
church,  told  us  that  a  cannibal  was  buried  there. 
We  read  the  inscription:  it  was  the  celebrated 
Russian  general,  Hannibal.  The  Russians, 
having  no  H,  always  change  that  letter  into  G, 
and  almost  into  K  or  C. 

Again-"  two  pillars  of  the  church,  opposite 
to  the  altar,  are  hung  two  admirable  portraits 
of  Catherine  and  Peter  the  Great,  rather  larger 
than  life.  These  two,  the  founder  and  the  fin- 
isher, are  everywhere  in  Petersburg  seen  to- 
gether, like  husband  and  wife.  And  how,  if 
they  had  really  been  husband  and  wife!  Would 
Peter  have  put  her  down  as  he  did  his  sister 
Sophia,  or  would  Catherine  have  dethroned  him 
as  she  did  her  husband,  Peter  III.;  or  would 
Russia  have  gained  doubly  by  them! 

In  a  side  chapel  stands  the  monument  of  Alex- 
ander Newsky.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  sil- 
ver, and,  next  to  the  Ikonastases  of  the  Kasan 
church,  it  is  the  largest  mass  of  that  metal  in 
Petersburg;  for  it  is  said  to  consist  of  no  less  a 
weight  than  5000  pounds  of  pure  silver.  It  is 
a  hill  of  silver,  fifteen  feet  high,  upon  which 
stands  a  silver  catafalque;  above  it  are  silver 
angels,  of  the  size  of  men,  with  silver  trumpets 
and   silver  flowers;  while  a  number  of  silver 

*  This  designation  is  given  In  the  most  sacred  convents 
of  ihe  empire,  the  seats  of  metropolitans;  the  other  con 
veins  are  called  merely  "monasiir." 

t    The  Russians  change  the  name  Raphael  to  Arphaele. 


basso-relievos  exhibit  representations  of  the 
battle  of  the  Newa.  We  placed  two  wax-tapers 
on  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  rejoiced  to  see  how 
steadily  they  burned  in  honour  of  him.  This 
burning  of  lamps  and  tapers  in  the  Russian 
churches  is  a  pleasing  custom:  the  little  llame 
is  a  living  emblem  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  and,  of  ail  material  things,  llame  is  certain- 
ly the  best  representative  of  what  is  spiritual. 
The  Russians  have  so  thoroughly  penetrated 
themselves  with  this  idea,  that  they  can  never 
think  of  performing  any  religious  act,  either 
funeral,  baptism,  or  wedding,  without  the  aid 
of  torches,  lamps,  and  tapers:  with  them  fire  is 
a  pledge  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
hence,  in  all  their  church  ceremonies,  illumina- 
tion acts  the  principal  part.  On  the  tomb  of 
St.  Alexander  are  also  hung  the  keys  of  Adri- 
anople:  they  are  remarkably  small,  not  much 
larger  than  the  key  of  a  cash-box,  which,  in  fact, 
Adrianople  has  in  some  respect  become  for  the 
Russians. 

But  the  Newsky  convent  received  a  larger 
share  of  the  presents  sent  by  Persepolis  to  the 
Petropolis  of  the  North,  when  Gribojedow,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  was  murdered  at  Teheran, 
than  had  been  assigned  to  it  out  of  the  Byzan- 
tine tribute.  It  was  a  long  train  of  rare  animals, 
with  Persian  stuffs,  cloth  of  gold,  and  pearls, 
that  entered  Petersburg  in  the  winter  season. 
The  pearls  and  the  gold-dust  were  carried  in 
large  silver  and  gold  bowls  by  magnificently 
dressed  Persians,  and  exposed  to  public  view; 
so  likewise  were  the  costly  shawls.  The  Persian 
prince,  Khosrew  Mirza,  rode  in  one  of  the  im- 
perial carriages  with  six  horses,  which  had  been 
sent  to  meet  him;  the  elephants  bore  upon  their 
backs  towers  manned  by  Indian  warriors,  and 
huge  leathern  hoots  had  been  put  on  their  legs 
to  protect  them  from  the  snow;  the  tigers  and 
lions  were  provided  with  double  skins  of  north- 
ern ice-bears — at  least,  their  cages.  "It  was  a 
fairy  scene  of  the  Arabian  Nights,"  was  the  cry 
among  us,  ''and  the  population  of  whole  pro- 
vinces had  collected  to  witness  the  show." — "  It 
was  a  bagatelle,"  said  the  people  of  Petersburg, 
"  and  the  pearls  were  many  of  them  false;"  and 
the  affair  excited  but  little  sensation.  The  ele- 
phants soon  died  of  cold;  and  the  pearls  were 
partl)r  presented  to  the  Riznitzi  (treasuries)  of 
the  convents.  In  the  Newskoi  convent  we  saw 
whole  pailfuls  of  these  pearls,  and,  besides  them, 
what  is  usual  in  the  Russian  convents,  a  rich 
collection  of  mitres  set  with  many  precious 
stones,  of  pontifical  habits  of  the  Petersburg 
metropolitans,  made  of  gold  brocade,  and  sou- 
venirs of  individual  metropolitans  and  princes, 
for  intanee,  a  handsome  crosier,  which  Peter 
the  Great  himself  turned  for  a  present  to  the 
first  metropolitan  of  Petersburg,  another  of  am- 
ber, the  gift  of  Catherine  II.,  and  many  other 
costly  rarities,  all  which,  were  one  to  find  them 
anywhere  else,  one  would  admire  and  describe, 
but  which,  among  the  mass  of  valuable  objects, 
arc  passed  over  unnoticed.  The  library  of  the 
convent,  of  about  10,000  volumes,  contains  a 
great  number  of  most  important  manuscripts, 
about  which  many  a  book  unknown  to  us  has 
been  written,  and  many  curious  relics  of  Russian 
antiquity. 

The  Sergiew  convent,  not  far  from  Peters- 
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burg,  on  the  road  to  Peterhof,  contains  few 
remarkable  objects,  or  none  at  all, unless  we  con- 
sider as  such  its  archimandrite,  who  is  a  hand- 
some young  man,  and  was  formerly  a  soldier. 

To  the  oldest  and  most  famous  regiments  of 
the  guard  in  the  Russian  army  belongs  the 
Preobrashenski,  one  of  those  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great.  It  is  the  Legio  X.  of  the  Russian 
Cassars.  One  of  the  most  noted  churches  in 
the  city  is  named  after  it.  and  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  It  is 
situated  on  an  open  space  between  Redeemer 
Street  and  the  Redeemer  Periulok.  It  is  more 
decorated  than  any  of  the  preceding,  both  out- 
side and  inside,  with  trophies  of  all  sorts  of 
vanquished  nations.  The  inclosure  of  its 
court  is  formed  entirely  of  French  and  Turkish 
cannon.  These  200  pieces  of  cannon  are  ar- 
ranged three  and  three,  one  large  with  a  small 
one  on  each  side,  upon  a  granite  pedestal,  with 
their  mouths  pointing  downward,  so  that,  if  they 
were  charged,  they  could  only  fire  at  the  ground, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  compose  a  pillar. 
Chains  of  large  and  small  dimensions  wind 
round  the  cannon,  and  are  so  entwined  as  to 
form  festoons  from  pillar  to  pillar:  and  on  each 
pillar  is  perched  a  crowned  Russian  double 
eagle  of  iron,  with  expanded  wings.  The  co- 
lours, halberts,  and  other  once  so  grave  and 
threatening  warlike  implements  of  the  enemy, 
are  treated  as  playfully  within  the  church  as  the 
cannon  are  without.  All  the  pillars  look  like 
palm-trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  colours  or 
lances.  Here  the  traveller  is  also  shown  a 
remarkable  production  of  Russian  ingenuity. 
It  is  a  large  clock,  of  admirable  workmanship, 
constructed  by  a  peasant,  a  serf,  in  his  native 
village,  which  his  lord  bought  of  him  for  20,000 
rubles,  and  presented  to  the  church.  It  is  said 
to  be  so  well  made  as,  during  the  six  years  that 
it  has  been  in  this  church,  to  have  needed 
neither  alteration  nor  repair. 

Trinity  Church,  an  edifice  of  more  modern 
date,  like  that  of  the  Smolnoi  convent,  has,  on 
that  account,  much  resemblance  to  the  latter. 
The  exterior  furnishes  an  example  of  the  sin- 
gularly fantastic  manner  in  which  the  Russians 
decorate  their  churches.  Below  the  frieze  of 
the  indigo-blue  cupola  studded  with  stars,  an 
arabesque  composed  wholly  of  flowers  and 
vine-leaves  runs  round  the  church.  Separate 
wreaths  are  held  by  angels  in  couples,  and  in 
the  centre,  between  each  couple  and  the  next, 
is  introduced  a  crown  of  thorns.  But  for  this 
painful  token  of  Christianity,  you  might  fancy 
that  you  had  before  you  the  cheerful  temple  of 
some  Grecian  deit\r. 

Half,  and  the  more  important  half,  of  the 
churches  of  Petersburg  date  from  the  present 
century.  The  Nicolai  Church,  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection  (Wossnesenskaja  Zerkwa) 
and  others,  belong  to  Catherine's  time,  but,  as 
architectural  works,  they  are  not  worth  men- 
tioning. A  visit  to  them  has  only  an  thno- 
graphic  interest,  for  theit  historical  interest  is 
very  inconsiderable.  In  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  I  saw  extraordinary  offerings  pre- 
sented to  the  saints,  for  instance,  a  patchwork 
counterpane,  selected,  perhaps,  by  some  poor 
but  pious  creature,  as  the  besl  of  her  scanty 
possessions.    It  was  composed  of  pieces  huge 


i  and  small,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk,  with  a  border 
j  of  gold  thread,  probably  taken  from  the  cast-ofT 
epaulettes  of  officers  of  the  guard,  and  a  gold 
cross  worked  in  the  middle.  At  the  Nicolai 
Church,  which  has  two  floors,  one  for  service 
in  winter,  the  other  in  summer,  I  found  all  the 
four  small  cupolas  inhabited  by  flocks  of 
pigeons,  which  build  here,  and  are  fed  by  the 
people  who  have  the  care  of  the  church  with 
the  rice  brought  by  pious  persons  as  a  refresh- 
ment for  their  deceased  friends.  I  entered  the 
church  with  a  tradesman's  wife,  splendidly 
dressed,  who  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and 
called  out  to  her  French  female  companion, 
"  Attendez  im  moment,  je  veux  faire  mes 
pricres."  She  then  went  round  to  all  the  images 
of  saints,  one  after  another,  made  her  obeisance 
to  each,  eyeing  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
kindest  look;  and,  self-complacently  wagging 
her  head,  tripped  out  of  the  church,  to  drive 
away  to  another. 

Among  the  churches  of  the  other  confessions, 
that  built  by  Paul,  when  he  took  upon  himself 
the  protectorship  of  the  Orderof  Malta,  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  It  is  decorated  precisely  in 
the  style  of  the  ancient  churches  of  the  Knights 
Templars;  and  the  chair  on  which  the  emperor 
sat,  as  grand-master  of  the  Order,  is  still  pre- 
served there. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  largest  Catholic 
church  in  Petersburg:  that  is  situated  in  the 
Perspective,  opposite  to  the  Kasan  Church. 
The  officiating  priests  are  Germans,  and  the 
service  is  half  German,  half  Latin.  It  is  fre- 
quented also  by  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  and  to 
them  the  senseless  sing-song  of  the  congrega- 
tion about  "  the  immaculate  Virgin,"  "  the  ex- 
alted queen,"  "  the  tower  of  God,"  "  the  fortress 
of  Zion,"  and  so  forth,  must  be  still  more  unin- 
telligible. The  Russians  seldom  attend  the 
Catholic  service;  but  when  they  do  go  to  the 
church  of  a  profession  differing  from  their  own, 
it  is  generally  the  Protestant. 

The  Catholics,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Arme- 
nians, who  have  also  a  handsome  and  very 
tasteful  church  in  the  Perspective,  adhere  to  the 
trinity,  but  the  Dutch,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the 
duality  of  the  Godhead.  So  at  least  one  might 
!  infer  from  the  singular  inscription  on  the  Dutch 
church  in  the  Perspective:  deo  et  salvatori 
sacrum.  This  church,  with  its  extremely  hand- 
some endowment,  dates  from  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  when  the  Hollanders  were  the  prin- 
cipal traders  here,  and  wove  presented  by  the- 
czar  with  so  extensive  a  plot  of  ground  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city  that  many  a  Dutch 
cathedral  might  envy  the  church  of  this  little 
northern  colony. 

The  English  are  the  only  foreigners  in  Peters- 
burg who  cohere  as  a  distinct,  privileged  com- 
munity, and  form  a  sort  of  state  within  the  state, 
or  at  least  continually  strive  to  do  so.  Hence 
we  see  on  the  front  of  their  church  of  the  Newa 
this  inscription:  Chapel  of  thk.  English  Fac- 
tory. In  all  the  hymn-books  in  the  church  are 
also  stamped  the  words,  "  Chapel  of  the  English 
Factory  in  Petersburg."  This  factory  is  not 
one  of  the  most  uninteresting  of  the  settlements 
which  this  extraordinary  nation  has  scattered 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  For,  though 
small  in  number — it  may  comprehend   in  all 
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about  800  souls — it  is  extremely  wealthy,  and 
equal  perhaps  in  consequence,  power,  and  opu- 
lence to  a  settlement  of  20,000  individuals  of  any 
other  nation.     Many  English  have  already  gone 
into   the   Russian   service,  and  like   it   much,  i 
When  T  went  to  their  church,  I  counted  at  least 
twenty  young  English   officers   with   Russian 
epaulettes.     "Farther!  farther!"  was  the  cry 
behind  me,  when  stopping  at  the  entrance,  and, 
surveying  the  little  congregation,  I  was  making 
these  calculations.     A  very  grave  and  precise, 
yet  very  polite  gentleman,  pointed  out  to  me 
the  regulations  attached  to  a  pillar,  according  to 
which  no  person  must  stop  in  the  passage,  and 
then  offered  me  a  seat.     The  emperor  Nicholas, 
who  one  day  visited  this  chapel,  fared  no  better 
than  myself.     He,  too,  stopped  at  the  entrance, 
till  the  cry  of  "Farther,  farther,  your  Majesty!" 
reminded  him  to  proceed,  and  a  seat  was  allotted 
to  him  among  the  others.     A  stillness,  which  is 
extremely  soothing,  which  certainly  acts  no  insig- 
nificant part  in  public  religious  worship,  and  no  j 
doubt  disposes  more  than  singing  or  any  thing 
else  to  devotion,  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  i 
assembly.    Still,  all  was  not  calculated  to  please  J 
and  editV.    The  service  of  the  church  of  England 
is  certainly  susceptible  of  much  improvement, 
purification,  and  reform.     The  highly  monoto- 
nous, but  not  unpleasing  singing — no  such  bawl- 
ing is  ever  heard  as  in  many  German  congrega- 
tions— occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
The  sermon  is  very  short,  and  delivered  without 
eloquence  or  animation.     The  minister  at  times 
even  lolled  his  head  first  on  his  right  hand,  then 
on  his  left,  and  presently  on  both  hands — a  pos- 
ture unbecoming  in  a  coffee-house,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  indecorous  in  the  pulpit.     The 
clerk,  who   sits   below  the   pulpit,  incessantly 
repeats  certain  words  after  the  minister  in  such 
a  mechanical  manner,  and  with  such  a  nasal 
twang,  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  retain  a  due 
impression  of  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  action, 
in  order  not  to  be  too  much  tickled  by  the  comic 
effect  of  that  voice.     It  is  likewise  extraordinary, 
and  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  preacher,  that, 
during  the  Liturgy,  he  should  so  often  have  to 
leave  his  pulpit,  and  pronounce  a  few  words, 
first  above,  then  below,  one  moment  at  the  altar, 
and  presently  in  the  pulpit. 

"There  are  several  German  Lutheran  churches 
in  Petersburg;  but  they  would  be  manifestly 
insufficient  for  the  40,000  German  Protestants 
settled  there,  if  they  were  as  constant  church- 
goers as  in  their  own  country.  The  church  of 
St.  Anne  is  the  most  important  of  them;  but  the 
ministers  display  in  the  pulpit  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  decorations,  especially  the  insignia  of 
orders,  the  glaring  colours  of  which  form  a 
harsh  contrast  with  the  black  of  their  dress. 
Among  the  congregation  itself,  great  luxury 
and  ostentation  prevail.  One  day  I  found  the 
church  hung  with  black  cloth -and  the  pulpit 
with  crape;  in  the  front  of  the  altar  stood  several 
lighted  tapers,  as  in  the  Greek  churches,  and  in 
the  middle  was  placed  a  coffin  absolutely  covered 
with  silver.  Before  the  door  were  drawn  up  a 
number  of  carriages  with  two  and  four  horses, 
and  a  whole  band  of  torch-bearers,  dressed  in 
black.  I  inquired  with  astonishment  what  Ger- 
man prince  was  dead.   "  K ,  the  confectioner 

of  Wassili  Ostrow,"  was  the  reply. 


In  a  foreign  country,  every,  even  the  most 
trivial,  object  acquires  extraordinary  interest; 
so,  if  we  see  a  fruit-tree  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
garden,  we  scarcely  notice  it;  but  if  we  were  to 
find  it  on. a  wide  waste  far  from  any  human 
habitation,   we    should    examine   it   with    the 
greatest  attention.     Such  a  fruit-tree  is  the  little 
congregation  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Peters- 
burg.    Its  chapel  is  at  the  end  of  Isaac  Street, 
and  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  light  cheer- 
ful court.     I  am  told  that  the   number  is  but 
small,  scarcely  fifty  brethren,  who  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  this  congregation;  but  the  reputation  of 
their  piety  and  the  eloquence  of  their  minister 
have  spread  so. widely,  that  on    Sundays   the 
concourse  of  people  to  this  place  is  very  great, 
including  high  and  low,  Germans,  Russians, 
Poles,  and  French.     The  chapel  is  always  so 
full  that  many  crowd  about  the  open  windows 
in  the  court,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  preacher  even  throws  open 
the  doors  of  his  contiguous  apartments  to  accom- 
modate his  overflowing  audience.     As  very  few 
of  them  belong  to  his   especial   congregation, 
and  they  are  of  the  most  widely  different  and 
reciprocally  hostile   confessions,  this  scene  is 
the  more  gratifying,  because  it  authorizes  the 
presumption,  that  it  is  a  real  desire  for  spiritual 
edification  which  brings  together  all  who  are 


here  assembled. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FUNERALS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Out  of  Si?ht  out  of  Mind— Funeral  Ceremonies— Farewell 
Addresses  to  the  Dead  —Monuments  —  Cemeteries-  Pom- 
pous Inscriptions — Cemetery  of  the  Newsky  Convent — 
Tombs  of  the  Great— Gravestone  of  Suwarow. 

In  Russia,  a  man  must  be  alive  to  be  thought 
any  thing  of.  Whoever  is  unlucky  enough  to 
die,  with  him  it  is  all  over;  for  it  is  a  very  un- 
amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Russians, 
that  they  think  so  little  of  deceased  relatives  and 
friends.  They  respect  that  only  which,  hale 
and  hearty  at  the  moment,  is  able  to  assert  its 
claims,  and  are  strangers  to  that  delicate  senti- 
mentality with  which  other  nations  cling  to  their 
recollections.  With  them,  the  past  is  gone  and 
done  with;  and  ancient  usage  and  the  custom  of 
their  forefathers  have  little  influence  upon  their 
life.  In  their  Janus,  the  face  that  looks  back- 
ward seems  to  be  wholly  wanting. 

Very  rarely  do  you  hear  the  dead  spoken  of; 
nay,  the  mention  of  them  is  considered  extremely 
indecorous.  The  phrases,  "  my  dear  late  hus- 
band," "  the  late  Mr.  N."  were  never  used  in  my 
presence,  so  that  I  fairly  doubt  their  existence 
in  the  Russian  dictionary.  Of  course,  this  in- 
difference does  not  prevent  the  Russians  from 
attending  their  dead  with  as  much  mourning 
pomp  as  possible  on  their  last  earthly  journey, 
and  from  dismissing  them  at  parting  with  as 
many  church  ceremonies  as  they  received  them 
on  their  coming  into  the  world.  The  world 
praises  the  mourning;  the  ceremonies  support 
the  priests.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to 
deny  that  there  are  deaths  in  Russia  which  oc- 
casion sincere  sorrow,  and  that  many  Russians 
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have  a  much  more  faithful  memory  than  the 
generality  of  them  are  accustomed  to  have. 

If  we  would  take  a  complete  view  of  what 
the  Russians  do  for  the  dead,  we  might  aptly 
divide  the  subject  under  three  heads,  what  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  interment,  and  what  is  done 
before  and  afterwards. 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  has  departed,  they  dress 
the  body  and  place  it  in  an  open  coffin  in  a 
room  decorated  for  the  purpose.  Numerous 
lights  are  kept  burning  day  and  night;  and, 
while  the  relations  take  tarns  to  watch  and  pray 
by  the  coffin,  the  friends  come  to  pay  the  last  j 
visit  to  the  deceased.  Such  is  the  custom  with  | 
the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest;  and,  though  ■ 
a  man  in  his  lifetime  perhaps  had  no  visitors,  j 
he  is  sure  to  have  plenty  of  them  between  his 
death  and  his  burial.  Some  time  back  there 
died  in  Petersburg  a  very  old  gentleman,  who 
was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
He  had  occupied  important  posts  under  all  the 
sovereigns  in  whose  reigns  he  had  lived;  hence, 
while  he  lay  in  state,  he  had  visitors  belonging 
to  all  the  different  periods  of  modern  Russian 
history.  Many  aged  persons  came  forward 
and  claimed  acquaintance  with  him,  men  whose 
name  was  forgotten  while  the  person  still  lived, 
old  retired  generals,  who  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth had  been  cadets  with  the  deceased;  others, 
who  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to  him 
for  favours  done  during  Catherine's  reign; 
others,  again,  who  had  shared  banishment  with 
him  in  the  time  of  Paul.  On  the  decease  of 
such  extraordinary  persons,  the  Emperor  and 
his  successor  are  accustomed  to  visit  the 
corpse;  Avhile  the  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
fail  to  lament  at  the  door  the  loss  of  their  bene- 
factor, and  to  be  dismissed  with  a  handsome 
donation.  Total  strangers,  too,  come  of  their 
own  accord  to  offer  a  prayer  for  the  deceased; 
for  the  image  of  a  saint  hung  up  before  the 
door  indicates  to  every  passenger  the  house  of 
mourning. 

Black  coffins  are  not  customary  among  the 
Russians.  Those  of  children  are  always  painted 
of  a  rose  colour;  young  unmarried  females 
have  an  azure  blue  coffin,  and  to  elderly  wo- 
men the  violet  colour  is  generally  allotted.  I 
did,  however,  once  see  a  very  old  lady  in  a 
coffin  covered  with  dark  red  velvet.  The  men 
only  have  sometimes  black  coffins,  but  more 
frequently  they  are  of  a  different  colour,  usu- 
ally brown.  The  poor  merely  paint  the  wood; 
the  rich  have  them  covered  with  coloured 
stuffs.  For  the  rest,  however,  black  is  the  co- 
lour of  mourning  with  the  Russians,  as  well  as 
with  us.  The  hearse,  the  torch-bearers,  the 
priests,  are  all  arrayed  in  black.  The  tree  of 
death  and  mourning  is  the  northern  cypress, 
the  pine.  The  poor  strew  the  coffin,  at  the 
time  of  exhibiting  the  corpse,  with  pine  twigs, 
and,  at  the  funerals  of  the  wealthy,  the  whole 
way  from  the  house  to  the  churchyard  is  thickly 
strewed  with  branches  of  the  same  tree.  Hence 
those  streets  of  Petersburg  through  which  fune- 
rals frequently  pass,  are  almosl  always  covered 
with  this  sign  ofmourajng. 

The  time  of  showing  the  corpse  lasts  in  gen- 
eral only  three  or  four  days,  and  then  follow 
the  blessing  of  the  deceased  and  the  granting 
of  the  pass.     The  latter  is  to  be  taken  literally. 


!  The  corpse  is  carried  to  the  church,  and  I  he 
|  priest  lays  upon  the  breast  a  long  paper,  which 
the  common  people  call  the  pass  for  heaven. 
On  this  paper  is  written  the  Christian  name  of 
the  deceased,  the  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of 
his  death.  It  then  states  that  he  was  baptized 
as  a  Christian,  that  he  lived  as  such,  and  be- 
fore his  death  received  the  sacrament,  in  short, 
the  whole  course  of  life  which  he  led  as  a  Greek 
Russian  Christian.  To  receive  this  pass  and 
blessing,  the  corpse  is  carried  uncovered  to  the 
church,  that  all  acquaintance  in  the  street  may 
take  a  last  look  at  the  face  of  the  deceased. 
The  lid  is  borne  before  it.  The  coffin  is  always 
attended,  even  in  the  daytime,  by  a  party  of 
torch-bearers  in  broad-brimmed  hats  and  loose 
black  cloaks.  A  long  train  of  relations  gene- 
rally follows.  For  persons  decorated  with 
titles  there  is  of  course  no  want  of  pomp. 
Among  other  things,  they  have  all  their  orders 
borne  before  them  on  splendid  cushions,  each 
on  a  separate  one.  As  they  have  in  general  a 
tolerable  number  of  them,  these  order-bearers 
alone  present  an  imposing  sight.  All  who 
meet  a  funeral  take  off  their  hats,  and  offer  a 
prayer  to  Heaven  for  the  deceased;  and  such 
is  the  outward  respect  paid  oa  such  an  occa- 
sion, that  it  is  not  till  they  have  entirely  lost 
sight  of  the  precession  that  they  put  on  their 
hats  again.  This  honour  is  paid  to  every 
corpse,  whether  of  the  Russian,  Protestant,  or 
Catholic  communion. 

In  the  church  the  deceased  is  again  exhibited 
in  state;  and  the  priests,  dressed  m  black  and 
white,  and  provided  with  tapers  surrounded 
with  crape,  are-  busily  engaged  in  furnishing 
him  with  all  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  needs  for 
the  journey.  Over  his  forehead  is  placed  a 
bandage,  on  which  are  painted  sacred  texts 
and  figures  of  saints.  A  cross  of  wax  or  some 
other  material  is  put  into  his  hand.  He  is  then 
supplied  with  the  above-mentioned  pass.  A 
plate  with  food  is  even  set  beside  the  coffin. 
This  mess  for  the  dead  is  called  kutja.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  rice  boiled  with  honey,  and 
formed  into  a  sort  of  pudding.  By  way  of  orna- 
ment, raisins  are  stuck  into  this  padding,  and 
there  is  a  small  cross  made  with  them  on  the 
top  of  it  Instead  of  raisins,  the  rich  use  small 
lumps  of  refined  sugar;  but  the  priests  are  bet- 
ter pleased  when  the  lumps  are  rather  large, 
for  when  the  ceremony  is  over  the  whole  be- 
comes their  perquisite. 

After  the  corpse  is  duly  prepared,  the  priests 
sing  a  funeral  mass,  called  in  Russian  clerical 
language,  panic-hide.  Meanwhile,  the  relatives 
take  their  last  farewell  of  the  deceased.  They 
all  kiss  his  hand,  and  among  people  of  the 
lower  class  the  most  affecting  and  eloquent  ad- 
dresses are  often  made  to  him.  It'  it  is  a  mar- 
ried man,  the  widow  indulges  in  the  most 
touching  and  highly  poetical  effusions  of  her 
grief.  8he  wrings  her  hands,  and,  looking 
stedfastly  in  the  face  of  the  deceased,  as  (hough 
he  were  still  living,  she  exclaims,  sometimes  in 
a  loud,  at  others  in  a  low  tone,  Gfoktbotsckdk 
nuti!  Druachotschik/  "Alas!  my  (hive,  my 
friend,   why  hast  thou   left  me?     Have   I  not 

d all   that  I  could  at  home  to  please  thee! 

and  yet  thou  puttest  away  thy  wife  in  this  man- 
ner.    Ah!  how  well  and  hearty   thou   wert  a 
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month  ago,  sitting  among  thy  children  and 
playing  with  thy  little  Feodor,  and  now  thou 
art  so  lifeless,  so  silent,  and  sayest  not  a  Avoid 
to  thy  wife  and  thy  weeping  children!  My  hus- 
band, my  master,  awake,  awake!  Did  I  not 
wait  on  thee  incessantly  during  thy  illness,  and 
give  thee  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for 
thee!  Oh,  why,  why  then  couldst  thou  not  re- 
cover]" Amidst  endless  lamentations  of  this 
sort  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is  fastened  down,  and 
the  procession  moves  to  the  churchyard. 

With  persons  of  the  higher  class  this  poeti- 
cal scene  of  loud  lamentation  is  of  course  trans- 
formed into  silent  sorrow.  Before  the  closing 
of  the  lid,  however,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  rela- 
tives, servants,  and  dependants  of  the  deceased 
approach  the  coffin  and  kiss  his  hands  and  feet 
with  abundance  of  te'ars. 

At  the  interment  itself  the  proceedings  are 
very  brief.  The  corpse  is  deposited,  without 
any  more  singing,  in  the  grave,  into  which  each 
of  the  persons  present  then  throws  a  handful  of 
sand.  This  ceremony  takes  place  when  the 
body  is  not  buried  in  the  earth,  but  in  a  vault. 
When  the  metropolitan  himself  officiates  at  the 
funerals  of  important  personages,  every  thins 
of  course  is  pompous;  the  singing  of  the  choir 
is  admirable;  and  the  sand  is  thrown  with 
small  silver  shovels  belonging  to  the  funeral 
equipage  of  the  metropolitan. 

After  the  interment,  the  poor  set  up  a  simple 
Greek  cross  upon  the  mound  raised  over  the 
grave.  The  wealthy  have  all  sorts  of  monu- 
ments erected,  as  among  us.  It  is  not  custom- 
ary to  wear  mourning  for  a  deceased  person; 
and  the  practice  is  confined  to  the  highest 
classes  of  society,  who  have  borrowed  it  from 
the  Germans.  The  Russians  have  even  adopted 
the  German  word  Trauer  for  mourning.  The 
Russian  mourning  equipages,  which  are  used 
for  several  months,  have  a  very  solemn  and 
handsome  appearance,  especially  the  footmen, 
coachmen,  and  outriders,  who  appear  in  wide 
cloth  dresses  bordered  with  black  fur,  which 
fall  in  rich  folds  from  seat  and  horses.  Not  a 
single  silver-headed  nail  is  suffered  to  be  seen 
either  in  carriage  or  harness,  and  the  whole  is 
so  raven-black  that  it  would  well  befit  the  king 
of  the  nether  world  himself. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  wealthy  tradesmen  breathe  the  same 
kind  of  poetic  spirit  as  the  elegies  of  their 
wives,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  are 
composed  in. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and  title  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  arrant  prose.  In  general  you  are  told 
with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness  whether 
the  deceased  was  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  twelfth,  or 
thirteenth  class.  In  like  manner  not  only  his 
titles  but  all  his  orders  are  enumerated;  nay,  it 
is  particularly  specified  whether  the  order  of 
St.  Anne  of  the  first  class  was  with  or  without 
brilliants,  whether  the  gold  sword  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  so  forth.  When  a  person 
had  neither  tiiles  nor  orders,  care  is  taken  to 
let  you  know  to  what  class  he  belonged;  for 
instance,  "  Tscherkowsky,  gentleman  of  the 
twelfth  class  of  nobility."  But  if,  as  it  some- 
times happens,  these  inscriptions  embrace  other 


subjects,  they  seem  to  me  not  to  fall  into  such 
absurdities  as  are  often  met  with  in  Germany. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
convent  of  Alexander  Newsky,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  burial  grounds  of  several  convents  in 
Moscow,  where  the  monuments  of  the  departed 
are  pleasingly  grouped  around  the  churches 
and  trees,  the  ordinary  run  of  Russian  church- 
yards have  an  extremely  desolate  appearance. 
They  are  mostly  vast  fields,  where  rotting 
crosses  and  falling  turf-mounds  extend  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  without  trees,  without 
any  kind  of  embellishment;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Russians  contrast  greatly  to  their  disad- 
vantage, not  only  with  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  but  also  with  the  Turks  and  Tatars. 

The  less  they  care  about  flowers  and  gar- 
dens, the  more  anxious  they  are  that  there  shall 
be  no  lack  of  church  ceremonies.  On  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  a  beloved  relative, 
they  assemble  in  the  church,  and  have  a  puna- 
chide  read  for  his  soul.  These  panachides  are 
to  be  had  at  all  prices,  from  five  to  twenty-five 
rubles.  These  services  must  not  fail  to  be  ac- 
companied, as  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  by  the 
kutja,  the  plate  of  rice  and  raisins;  as,  on  that 
occasion,  each  of  the  relatives  eats  a  raisin  with 
a  little  of  the  rice,  and  the  rest  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  priests.  Persons  of  distinction  found  a 
lamp  to  burn  for  ever  at  the  tombs  of  their  dead, 
and  have  these  panachides  repeated  every  week 
for  perhaps  a  long  series  of  years.  Lastly, 
every  year,  on  a  particular  day,  Easter  Mon- 
day, a  service  and  a  repast  are  held  for  all  the 
dead. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  cemeteries  of 
Peti  burg  are  the  Smolensky,  on  Wassili  Os- 
trow,  chat  of  Ochta,  in  the  suburb  of  the  same 
name,  and  that  of  Wolkow,  not  far  from  the 
Newsky  convent,  and,  for  people  of  quality,  the 
cemetery  of  that  convent  itself.  These  are 
grounds  of  prodigious  extent,  and  many  are  the 
sleepers  who  are  there  taking  their  long  rest. 
We  may  calculate  that,  so  long  as  Petersburg 
has  existed,  there  have  been  buried  there  at 
least  5000  persons  every  year;  so  that  not  fewer 
than  700,000  graves  have  already  been  dug.  If 
the  population  of  Petersburg  continues  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  done  since 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  city  will 
number  by  the  conclusion  of  it  more  than  a 
million  living,  and  two  million  dead  inhabitants; 
and  the  cemeteries  and  churchyards  on  the 
islands  of  the  Newa  may  then  compete  with  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world. 

The  most  extensive  of  all  is  the  Wolkow 
cemetery.  Though  the  nearest  way  to  it  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  does  not  lead  through  the 
Newsky  Perspective,  still  most  funeral  proces- 
sions take  this  circuitous  route  to  display  their 
pomp  to  the  public  in  that  frequented  street,  as 
the  Roman  triumphal  processions  did  in  the  Via 
Sacra.  The  Rnstannaja  Ulitza  is  the  last  street 
of  the  city,  which  leads  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
cemetery.  Both  sides  of  this  street  are  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  stonecutters'  shops  and 
yards,  abundantly  stocked  wilh  granites  from 
Finland  and  the  mountains  of  Du&ershOf,  and 
blocks  of  Siberian  marble,  out  of  which  they 
make  crosses,  urns,  pillars,  tombstones,  and 
other  monuments.    The  line  of  these  shops,  is 
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lengthening  every  year,  as  the  population  and 
wealth  also  gradually  increase.  The  cemetery 
itself  is  composed  of  three  principal  divisions: 
the  largest  is  appropriated  to  the  orthodox  Rus- 
sians; tiie  second  to  the  Germans,  under  which 
denomination  are  comprehended  all  other  fo- 
reigners; the  third  and  smallest  to  the  high- 
church  Petersburgers,  who,  like  the  Jews,  al- 
ways seclude  themselves  in  separate  grounds 
inclosed  with  lofty  walls.  Within  the  precincts 
of  the  cemetery  there  are  several  churches  and 
chapels,  because,  according  to  Russian  custom, 
a  church  is  inseparable  from  a  burial-ground. 
The  Russians  have  dispersed  themselves  over 
a  spacious,  bare,  dreary  tract;  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  sought  shelter  in  a  small  neighbour- 
ing birch-wood,  and  there  bedded  themselves 
amidst  gardens  and  flowers;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  most  of  their  monuments  are  monu- 
ments alike  of  the  grief  and  the  silliness  of  the 
good  folks.  "Here  rests,"  says  one,  "till  the 
day  of  the  great  harvest,  the  body  of  Mr.  Col- 
legiate-Councillor C of  the  sixth  class;" 

and  yonder  lie,  we  are  told,  "  the  earthly  re- 
mains  of  Mr.  von   K ,  Imperial   Russian 

Councillor  of  State,  and  possessor  of  the  order 
of  St.  Anne  of  the  third  class,  and  of  the  order 
of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  fourth  class."  Why, 
verily,  it  is  as  though  these  people  hoped  that, 
on  "  the  day  of  the  great  harvest,"  they  should 
rise  from  the  grave  with  all  their  decorations 
at  their  bosoms,  and  be  ranged  before  the  Al- 
mighty according  to  the  fourteen  classes  of  the 
order  of  ranks. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  high-church  Russians, 
the  graves  have  neither  titles  nor  inscriptions, 
nothing  but  simple  crosses,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed, in  very  small  letters,  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  text  from  the  Bible.  In  the 
cemetery  of  the  orthodox  we  saw  the   grave 


diggers 


sounding   the   ground  with  long   i 


bars,  to  ascertain  whether  bodies  had  already 
been   deposited   where   they  purposed  to    dig 


fresh  graves. 

What  pleased  us  most  was  a  hut  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  for  the  poor;  here, 
on  wooden  benches,  protected  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  we  found  seated  a  great 
number  of  them,  who  had  come  to  receive  the 
donations  which  it  is  customary  for  the  mourners 
to  bestow  at  funerals. 

The  most  fashionable  cemetery  in  Petersburg 
is  that  of  the  Newsky  convent.  The  convents 
throughout  all  Russia  have  the  fortune  to  col- 
lect within  their  walls  the  noblest  personages 
of  the  empire;  nay,  formerly,  it  was  even  cus- 
tomary to  dress  persons  on  their  death-bed  in 
the  monastic  habit,  so  that  throughout  all  Russia 
none  died  but  monks  and  nuns,  profanely  as 
many  might  have  lived.  In  the  Newsky  ceme- 
tery repose  such  men  only  as  were  once  seen  at 
the  head  of  armies,  or  in  the  senate,  or  at  court, 
field-marshals,  governors-general,  senators,  me- 
tropolitans,  and  archbishops,  partly  in  the 
churches  and  vaults  of  the  convent  itself,  partly 
in  a  small  contiguous  burial-ground.  These 
places  are  already  extremely  crowded;  and,  in 
the  liule  burial-ground — it  is  inconceivable  why 
it  has  not  been  enlarged,  but  probably  some  su- 
perstition confines  it  to  these  narrow  limits — 
the  sepulchral  monuments  stand  as  thick  as 


ears  in  a  corn-field,  and  yet  some  pompous 
funeral  or  other  daily  passes  along  the  great 
Newsky  Perspective  to  augment  the  mass  of 
illustrious  dust  deposited  here;  and,  if  the  Rus- 
sians continue  to  be  as  prolific  in  excellencies, 
ministers,  marshals,  councillors  of  state,  gene- 
rals, and  court  ladies,  as  hitherto,  the  dying  will 
not  be  removed  fast  enough  out  of  the  way  of 
the  living,  and  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
assist  nature  by  means  of  art.  Places  in  the 
Newsky  convent  are,  therefore,  as  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  dear  enough,  costing  from 
1000  to  6000  rubles;  and  the  total  expense  of 
interment  in  this  convent,  with  all  the  necessary 
equipages,  uniforms,  festivities,  and  presents  to 
the  metropolitan  and  the  clergy,  runs  away  not 
unfrequently  with  the  sum  of  20,000  rubles.  The 
convent  derives  its  principal  revenues  from 
these  funerals,  and,  probably,  its  cemetery,  two 
hundred  paces  long  and  one  hundred  broad,  is 
the  most  productive  estate  in  all  Russia, 

Though   many  monuments   in  the  Newsky 
cemetery  are  certainly  very  handsome,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared,  though  some  tra- 
vellers have,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  ad- 
miration, compared  it,   with   that   of  Pere   la 
Chaise  in  Paris,  either  in  regard  to  what  art  has 
performed  here,  or  to  the  recollections  which 
are  attached  to  it.    It  is  as  though  the  Gallizins, 
the   Chitrows,   the  Wolchonskys,  the  Woron- 
zows,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  noted 
names,  meant  to  give  in  death  one  of  those 
grand  routs  with  which,  when  living,  they  so 
often  filled  their  saloons.     Many  thousand  titled 
men  here  crowd  close  to  one  another,  and  each 
seeks  the  most  distinguished  company.     Unhis- 
torical,  destitute  of  a  past,  and  every  moment 
new  as  all  Russia  is,  the  illustrious  are  here 
rapidly  heaped  upon  the  illustrious;  almost  all 
the  monuments  are  quite  new,  and  it  is  but  here 
and  there  that  you  perceive  a  mossy  memorial 
of  the  time  of  Catherine.     As   there  was  no 
more   room  tipon  the  ground,  the   images   of 
saints,  and  inscriptions  referring  to  those  who 
are  interred  beneath,  have  even  been  suspended 
to  the  branches  of  the  trees.     The  cemetery  is 
rarely  visited,  and  it  is  not  an  agreeable  place; 
and  in  general  I  found  only  a  host  of  rooks  in 
its  wood  of  trees  and  columns,  singing  a  hoarse 


dirge  for  all  these  high  personages. 

Among  the  different  forms  of  the  monuments, 
I  remarked  one  as  frequently  occurring,  and 
probably  a  favourite  with  the  Russians,  present- 
ing a  cavern  or  grotto  composed  of  large  stones 
and  blocks  of  granite.  In  one  of  these  grottoes 
you  see  a  mourning  female  bending  over  an 
urn;  in  another,  a  monk  in  prayer,  as  in  an  her- 
mitage; in  a  third,  a  sarcophagus  standing,  as 
if  in  a  cave  of  the  Lebanon.  On  the  tombstone 
of  a  child  the  mother  had  caused  herself  to  be 
represented  in  marble,  weeping,  and  bowed 
down  over  the  coffin  of  her  child.  On  another 
is  a  whole  marble  group  of  weeping  sons, 
daughters-in-law,  and  grandchildren,  while  an 
angel  hovering  overhead  is  carrying  the  framed 
portrait  of  the  father  up  to  heaven. 

Suwarow,  the  greatest  of  the  men  interred 
here,  has  the  simplest  monument  of  them  all. 
It  is  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  convent  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lazarus.  An  absolutely  plain  quad- 
rangular marble  slab  covers  the  grave,  and  on 
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a  brass  plate  attached  to  the  wall  are  the  words, 
Sdcis  lashit  Suwarow  (Here  lies  Suwarow).  The 
most  costly  and  tasteful  monument  is  that  of 
Prince  Kotchubey,  the  last  chancellor  of  the 
•empire.  The  church  is  floored  with  oak:  upon 
this,  are  deposited  the  bodies,  over  which  are 
raised  the  monuments  and  tombstones,  and  on 
one  side,  agaiust  the  walls,  are  formed  small 
niches,  one  ibr  each  of  the  dead,  in  general  gilt 
from  top  to  bottom,  which  look  like  little  cha- 
pels, and  contain  images  of  saints  and  ever- 
burning lamps  for  the  Narishkins,  the  cousins 
of  the  emperor,  for  the  Dolgorukis  and  the  Wo- 
ronzows,  who  still  pride  themselves  on  their 
descent  from  Rurik,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  lordly, 
princely,  and  half-imperial  blood.  After  all,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Petersburg  monu- 
ments are  far  inferior  in  point  of  magnificence 
and  art  to  what  are  to  he  seen  in  the  repositories 
of  the  deceased  great  in  other  countries. 


CHAPTER  XL 


MONUMINTS. 


Modesty  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns  — Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great— Alexander's 
Pillar— Symptoms  of  Premature  Decay — The  Roinant- 
zow  Monument — Statue  of  Suwarow — Triumphal 
Arches. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Vienna  nor  Ber- 
lin, neither  London  nor  Paris — all  cities  which 
have  for  ages  been  the  central  points  of  a  busy 
popular  life,  and  the  theatres  of  many  extraor- 
dinary events  powerfully  operating  upon  man- 
kind in  the  middle  ages  as  in  the  present  time — 
cannot  vie  in  the  number  of  their  historical 
monuments  with  young  and  unhislorical  Peters- 
burg. The  greatest  number  and,  in  part,  the 
grandest  monuments  of  the  latest  times,  which, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  plans  laid  down 
for  the  execution  of  them,  may  compete  with 
those  of  any  other  age,  have  been  raised  by  Pe- 
tersburg. 

It  ha,s  dragged  within  its  gates  rocks,  obelisks, 
statues,  triumphal  arches,  and  assigned  to  them 
such  congenial  positions  and  neighbourhoods 
as  monuments  have  rarely  enjoyed. 

No  pains  and  expense  were  spared  to  impart 
magnificence  to  these  monuments;  and  the  most 
eminent  artists  were  employed  upon  the  plans, 
designs,  and  execution.  That  nevertheless  a 
most  stupid  blunder  was  committed  in  regard 
to  every  one  of  them,  a  blunder  which  strikes 
every  beholder  at  the  first  glance,  anil  yet 
escaped  the  perception  of  the  founders  and 
architects  who  had  so  maturely  considered  the 
subject,  is  a  fact  at  first  not  less  unaccountable 
than  characteristic. 

The  grandest  and  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  Petersburg  are  now  the  rock  and 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Rumanzow  obe- 
lisk, the  statues  of  Kutusow,  Barklay  de  Tolly, 
and  Suwarow,  and  the  triumphal  arches.*     On 

*  The  new-faneled  monument-mania,  arising,  it  is  true, 
from  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  motives,  lias  spread  to 
Russia,  who,  searching  her  history,  has  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  events  that  she  deems  worthy  of  com- 
memoration.   Such  Russian  monumenlsoutol  Peleisbur^ 


looking  at  the  list  of  these  and  other  Russian 
monuments,  one  is  struck  on  finding  among 
them  many  more  memorials  for  events  and  dis- 
tinguished subjects  than  for  the  sovereigns 
themselves.  Unlike  the  Roman  emperors  and 
many  other  princes,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
Russian  monarchs  have,  in  their  lifetime,  al- 
ways been  averse  to  the  erection  of  monuments 
in  their  own  honour,  and  shown  a  disposition 
to  keep  themselves  in  the  background,  and  to 
bring  their  subjects  prominently  forward.  Al- 
most all  the  Russian  monuments  relate  exclu- 
sively to  events,  and  to  the  subjects  who  were 
active  in  them,  while  the  only  emperor  hitherto 
honoured  with  statues  is  Peter  the  Great."  Even 
the  proud  and  vain  Catherine  has  no  compli- 
mentary memorial  either  in  the  capital  or  any- 
where else.  The  majority  of  the  Russian  monu- 
ments are  commemorative  of  the  three  grand 
epochs  of  the  history  of  Russia — the  time 'of  the 
elevation  of  the  house  of  Romanow  and  the 
liberation  from  the  Polish  yoke,  to  which  be- 
long the  monuments  of  Minin  and  Posharsld, 
and  some  others;  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Swedish  preponderance, 
to  which  the  monuments  of  Poltowa,  the  statues 
of  Peter  the  Great,  &c,  are  dedicated;  and, 
lastly,  the  time  of  the  mortal  struggle  with  the 
French  revolution  and  Napoleon,  or  rather  with 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  and  to  this  refer 
the  pyramid  at  Borodino,  the  Goddess  of  Vic- 
tory in  Riga,  Alexander's  Pillar,  and  the  statues 
of  a  series  of  generals. 

Decidedly  the  most  imposing  monuments  of 
the  city  are  Alexander's  Pillar  and  Peter's 
Rock.  About  both  there  has  already  been  writ- 
ten so  much  in  newspapers  and  books  of  travels, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  their 
dimensions,  one  might  completely  bury  them  in 
praise  and  censure,  if  one  were  to  fling  upon 
them  all  that  has  been  printed;  and  yet  every 
new  visitor  finds  something  fresh  to  blame  ot- 
to commend,  and  so  I  will  not  withhold  my 
critical  mite. 

Among  other  trifling  things,  what  first  struck 
us  was  the  inscription:  petho  phimo  cathatuna 
secuxda,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Russian  with 
equal  lapidary  brevity,  petramu  pkrwo.mu 
cathaiuna  wtoiiaja.  It  is  chiselled  on  the 
two  long  sides  of  the  rock.  To  us,  however, 
the  proper  place  seems  most  decidedly  the  front 
of  the  rock,  for  every  thing  ought  to  bear  its 
inscription  clear  and  distinct  on  its  forehead. 
The  name  or  destination  of  a  building  is  not 
written  on  the  sides  or  wings,  but  on  the  front 
over  the  principal  entrance.  The  vanity  mani- 
fested in  this  inscription  is  immeasurable. 
The  allusions  involved  in  the  antithesis,  "  the 
fust,"  ami  "the  second,"  are  easily  compre- 
hended,  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  Catherine 
always  considered  herself  as  the  consummator 
of  the  work  which  Peter  began.  By  this  inscrip- 
tion she  placed  herself  not  merely  on  the  same 
step  with  him,  but  far  above  him,  as  a  judge,  as 
a  goddess,  acknowledging  merit,  and  conferring 
rewards. 


are  the  pyramid  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Borodino,  the 
pillar  at  Poltowa,  in  memor>  of  the  bailie  fought  there, 
the  Guddess  of  Victory  for  1813  in  Riga,  the  statues  of 
Prince  Posharski  and  the  Citizen  Minin  in  Moscow,  and 
several  monuments  at  Zursltoje-Sselo,  and  other  places. 
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But  this  one  is  more  disposed  to  forget  than 
the  maltreatment  experienced  by  the  rock  on 
which  the  statue  is  placed.     The  idea  of  por- 
traying an  equestrian   galloping  on  a  rugged 
rock,  on  either   side  of  which  a  deep  abyss 
threatens  death,  and  to  exhibit  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  reaches  the  summit  of  the  rock 
and  triumphantly  overlooks  the  whole  country, 
is  assuredly  as  grand  and  poetic  as  was  ever 
infused  by  sculptor  into  brass  or  iron;  and  in 
fact  one  cannot  help  thinking  all  the  equestrian 
figures  of  our  princes,  upon  horses  moving  at  a 
parade  pace,  tame  and  dull,  after  one  has  seen 
Peter  galloping  upon  his  rock.     The  emperor 
has  his  face  turned  towards  the  Newa,  and  ex- 
tends his  hand,  as  though  he  would  grasp  land 
and  river,  at  once  ruling  and  blessing.     This 
idea  is  beautiful,  bold,  and  perfectly  satisfactory: 
it  is  therefore  incomprehensible  that  it  should 
not  have  satisfied  the  artist,  and  that  he  should 
have  added  to  the  idea  of  the  ascension  of  the 
rock,  that  of  the  vanquishing  of  a  dragon,  which 
he  makes  the  emperor  encounter  in  his  way, 
and  which  his  horse  is  treading  upon.     This  is 
a  manifest   breach   of  the   grand  rule  of  art, 
which  inculcates  unity  of  idea  and  action;  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  unite  in  one  person 
gratification  at  the  wide  prospect  which  opens 
on  gaining  the  summit  of  the  rock,   and  the 
efforts  required  by  the  conflict  with  the  dragon. 
St.  George,  when  fighting  with  the  dragon,  is 
obliged  to  devote  his  exclusive  attention  to  his 
work,  has  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  monster,  who  is 
snapping  at  him,  and  points  his  unerring  lance 
at  its  head:  of  course  he  has  no  time  to  enjoy 
the  prospect  from  his  hill.     Peter's  dragon  is  by 
no  means  a  threatening  beast,  but  creeps,  like 
a  blindworm,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  across  the 
way;  and  by  accident,  too,  his  horse  sets  his 
right  foot   on   its  head — unless,  however,  the 
artist  meant  to  intimate  that  Peter,  as  a  skilful 
rider,  had  so  guided  his  horse  as  to  make  him 
trample  on  it.     Peter  is  therefore  dong  too  much, 
if  he  is  blessing  before   and  fighting   behind. 
Besides,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  is  still  quite 
uncertain.     St.  George's   sharp  and    glittering 
weapon  menaces  most  certainly  not  in  vain, 
and  if  it  once  transfixes  the  head  of  the  dragon, 
it  phis  it  to  the  ground  for  ever.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  transient  tread 
of  Peter's   horse   will  effectually    destroy  the 
serpent. 

This  conception,  too,  is  somewhat  annoying, 
but  somewhat  only;  for  the  artist  himself  felt 
that  the  two  ideas  could  not  well  be  combined, 
and  has  therefore,  whether  purposely  or  unin- 
tenfionaliy,  made  one  of  them  decidedly  prepon- 
derate. The  dragon  is  so  small,  and  Peter,  win  , 
looking  out  like  Columbus  into  the  distance, 
and  lifting  head  and  hand,  seems  to  be  crying, 
"Land!  land!"  or  rather,  on  getting  sight  of  the 
Newa  and  the  sea,  "  Water!  water!"  appears  to 
care  so  little  about  it,  that  it  toighl  r\  en  now  be 
filed  away  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  design. 
Perhaps  it  was  added  by  the  artist,  merely  be- 
cause he  could  not  by  any  other  means  than  the 
arch  formed  by  its  one  contortion  gain  a  point 
of  support  for  tie   hi  The  fore-legs  of  the 

steed,  namely,  are  raised  in  the  air,  so  that  it 
rests  upon  three  ppintsonly,  the  two  hinder  Legs 
and  the  tail,  and  seems  just  to  touch  the  arch  of 


the  dragon,  but  in  reality  is  very  strongly  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  it  serves  for  cramp,  prop, 
and  pillar. 

The  bold  attitude  of  the  whole  statue,  half 
upreared  in  the  air,  rendered  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
losing  the  point  of  gravity.  The  thickness  of 
the  bronze  exterior  in  front,  is  therefore  very 
inconsiderable,  only  a  few  lines,  increasing 
gradually  towards  the  rear  to  several  inches, 
and  10,000  pounds  weight  of  iron  has  moreover 
been  introduced  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  tail 
of  the  horse — a  very  pretty  ballast.  The  attitude 
of  the  horse,  the  sitting  of  the  rider,  his  old  Rus- 
sian costume,  chosen  with  judgment,  are  all 
above  the  least  censure.  But- the  treatment 
■which  the  rock  has  received  is  terrible,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  artist  has  proceeded  with  it 
quite  incomprehensible.  This  beautiful  block 
was  found  in  the  swamps  of  Petersburg,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  riven  and  brought  by 
the  diluvian  powers  from  the  Swedish  moun- 
tains, in  a  single  piece,  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions, 45  feet  long,  30  high,  and  25  broad.  So 
magnificent  a  mass  the  Titans  will  not,  in  a 
hurry,  have  the  courtesy  to  detach  from  its  na- 
tive mountains  and  deposit  in  the  environs  of 
the  imperial  city.  This  hint  was  but  half  un- 
derstood. Vulcan  himself  had  parted  the  rock, 
Neptune  had  steered  it  hither  on  mighty  rafts  of 
ice,  and  Jupiter  had  then  furrowed  it  with  his 
thunderbolts.  The  marks  of  the  lightning  were 
still  visible  at  its  corners  and  on  its  surfaces. 
Just  as  it  was,  it  would  have  been  a  pedestal 
absolutely  unique  for  a  Peter  the  Great,  and 
care  should  even  have  been  taken  not  to  re- 
move the  moss  and  the  lichens  which  Flora 
had  planted  upon  it.  But,  after  the  lightnings 
of  Jove,  the  chisel  of  man  fell  foul  of  it,  and 
chipped  away  here  and  smoothed  there,  till  the 
block  became  so  thin  that  it  broke  in  two.  Both 
pieces  now  lie  fitted  together,  and  the  whole 
mass  looks  as  unnatural  as  the  imitations  of 
rocks  which  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  brow  of  the  rock  required  some  preparing 
in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  for  the  horse;  but 
yet,  certain  it  is  that  this  operation  was  not 
performed  with  judgment,  and  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  bulk  by  one  third  made  the  mass  of 
three  times  as  little  value.  It  is  now  no  more 
than  14  feet  high,  20  broad,  and  35  in  length. 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  business  is 
that  those  who  had  the  direction  of  it  never 
thought  of  paring  down  the  mass  to  the  size  re- 
quired, till  after  it  had  been  brought  entire  with 
incredible  toil,  roads  being  constructed  and  a 
vessel  built  expressly  for  its  conveyance.  After 
all,  it  is  a  highly  interesting  sight  to  see  the 
great  emperor,  around  whose  head  the  rooks  of 
the  city  are  incessantly  wheeling,  in  summer, 
presenting  his  brow  to  the  scorching  sun,  in 
winter,  covered  with  snow  and  glazed  with  ice, 
boldly  and  unweariedly  galloping  on  and  on, 
through  storm,  rain,  and  sunshine. 

Peter's  statue  stands  precisely  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  which  he  created,  but,  unluckily,  not 
in  the  centre  of  the  fine  open  place  which  it 
adorns.  In  the  site  of  the  second  monument, 
Alexander's  Pillar,  that  point  has  been  more 
accurately  hit.     In  front  of  the  Winter  Palace 
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opens  the  vast  edifice  of  the  War  Office  (Gene- 
ralitat),  embracing  with  its  vide  arc  a  space  to 
which  that  rectilinear  side  of  the  Winter  Palace 
is  the  cord.  In  the  middle,  between  this  arc 
and  cord,  equidistant  from  both,  rises  this  noble 
column.  It  is  the  largest  monolith  that  modern 
times  have  erected,  being  above  eighty  feet 
high,  and,  with  the  angel  at  the  top  and  the  cubic 
block  on  which  it  stands,  150  feet.  The  eye 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  well-proportioned 
form  of  this  giant;  it  is  highly  polished,  and  the 
surrounding  buildings  are  reflected  in  its  cylin- 
drical mirror.  In  any  other  city,  its  large  di- 
mensions would  make  a  much  stronger  impres- 
sion ;  but  in  Petersburg,  where  the  eye  is 
accustomed  to  wide  spaces,  it  takes  in  objects 
at  a  smaller  angle  of  vision.  The  Place  on 
which  it  stands  is  of  such  extent,  and  the  build- 
ings around  it  are  so  lofty  and  massive,  that 
even  this  giant  must  make  the  most  of  his  150 
feet  in  order  not  to  be  overlooked.  But  when 
you  advance  close  to  it,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  intercepts  whole  buildings,  and  it  towers 
above  your  head  to  the  sky,  the  effect  is  prodi- 
gious. The  best  points  for  viewing  it  are  the 
gateways  of  the  War  Office  and  the  imperial 
palace;  for  there  you  find  a  frame  and  points 
of  support  for  the  eye,  by  a  comparison  with 
which  it  can  form  a  sort  of  estimate  of  the 
height. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  the  head  of  this  co- 
lumn could  have  been  made  so  excessively 
large  and  heavy.  It  projects  beyond  the  shaft 
so  far  that  the  tall  angel  with  the  cross  standing 
at  the  top  cannot  be  seen  from  below,  so  that  he 
might  as  well  not  be  there.  To  get  a  good  view 
of  him  you  must  mount  to  the  second  story  of 
the  Winter  Palace,  or  take  your  stand  a  werst 
off  in  Admiralty  Place.  This  clumsy  head 
makes  the  height  of  the  column  appear  less 
than  it  really  is ;  as  a  little  experiment  that  may 
be  made  under  the  archway  of  the  Winter  Pa- 
lace clearly  demonstrates.  If,  namely,  you 
place  yourself  in  such  a  situation  that  the  arch 
of  the  gateway  cuts  off  and  covers  the  head  of 
the  column,  the  shaft  appears  very  large  and 
lofty ;  but  advance  a  few  steps  and  let  the  eye 
take  in  the  heavy  top,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  vs  as 
falling  upon  and  pressing  down  the  pillar, 
though  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  increased  height. 

The  worst  of  all  is  that  germs  of  destruction 
are  already  developing  themselves  in  this  beau- 
tiful and  still  quite  new  monument.  A  very 
alarming  and  unsightly  crack  is  seen  runni  g 
from  the  top  more  than  halfway  down,  whether 
owing  to  some  flaw  that  was  overlooked  in  se- 
lecting the  piece  of  stone,  or  whether  the  cli- 
mate of  P(  tersburg  is  incompatible  with  works 
of  human  art.  There  are,  it  is  true,  people  in 
Petersburg  who  deem  it  their  patriotic  duty  to 
deny  the  existence  of  this  crack,  which  has 
been  neatly  tilled  up  with  a  composition  mixed 
with  small  bits  of  granite.  But,  in  the  sunshine, 
when  the  polish  of  the  crack  glistens  differently 
from  that  of  the  stone.or  in  winter,in  hoar  frost, 
when  the  ice-crystals  are  thickly  deposited  on 
the  cold  stone  but  not  on  the  somewhat  wai  mer 
composition,  the  obnoxious  line  is  but  too  visi- 
ble. 

The  idea  of  this  column  is  a  combination  of 
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the  religious  and  the  political,  as,  in  fact,  every 
thing  in  Russia  is.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  intended  at 
once  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  re-con- 
solidation of  the  political  edifice  which  is  con- 
nected with  his  name,  and  the  conservation  of 
religion.  The  attack  of  the  irreligious,  unbe- 
lieving Napoleon  is  considered  in  Russia  as  an 
attack,  not  only  on  the  state,  but  still  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  religion  of  the  country.  Hence, 
the  angel  on  the  top  of  the  column  setting  up 
the  cross  again.  In  some  measure,  this  column, 
the  capital  of  which  and  the  decorations  of  the 
pedestal  were  cast  out  of  a  number  of  Turkish 
cannon,  throws  all  the  enemies  of  Russia,  the 
Turks,  the  French,  &c,  into  one  category;  and 
it  is  a  record,  an  attestation,  a  perpetuation  of 
all  the  latest  victories  of  the  Russian  eagle. 
Thus  far  this  monument  is  the  pinnacle  of  Rus- 
sian glory.  God  knows  what  catastrophe  will 
afford  occasion  for  surpassing  it!  How  will 
the  inscription  on  the  next  monument  be  word- 
ed? somewhat  in  this  manner! — "All  the  victo- 
rious Slavonians  united  under  the  Russian 
sceptre  erected  this  monument  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  victories  over  the  German  tribes,  whose 
injustice,  of  .a  century  standing,  was  at  length 
atoned  for,  and  the  countries  wrested  by  them 
from  the  Slavonians  again  incorporated  with 
the  ancient  Slavonian  empire."  There  are  those 
who  assert  that  the  Russian  eagle  has  long  been 
brooding  over  the  sketch  of  such  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  in  the  egg  there  is  an  embryo  which 
is  already  assuming  a  shape.  The  date  alone 
is  still  illegible. 

The  least  tasteful  monument  is  that  dedicated 
to  Field-marshal  Rumantzow,  or  to  the  victo- 
ries over  the  Turks,  with  the  inscription,  ro- 
maxtzowa  pobaedam  (to  the  victories  of  Ro- 
mantzow).     The  Russian  language  can  express 
itself  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  Latin.     This 
monument  is  composed  of  half-a-dozen  coloured 
sorts  of  stone,  and  has,  moreover,  a  variety  of 
metal  embellishments.     The  obelisk  itself  is  of 
black  granite.     It  stands  upon  a  socle  of  red 
marble,  which,  on  its  part,  rests  on  a  base  of  a 
different  colour,  and  has  above  it  several  slabs 
of  white  marble  as  the  immediate  foundation 
for  the  granite.     The  obelisk  itself  is  composed 
of  several  pieces,  and  has  at  top  a  gilt  ball  sup- 
porting an  eagle.     You  inquire  to  no  purpose 
what  harmony  the  artist  introduced  into  these 
diverse  colours  ami  materials,  how  one  necessa- 
rily developed   itself  out  of  the  other,  and  all 
combined  to  form  one  artisticaJ  whole.     Luckily 
this  abortion  of  art  will  not  be  long-lived;  for  it 
is  already  furrowed  by  various  cracks  and  cleftsj 
and  so  many  pieces  are  splintered  oft'  from  all 
the  edges  that  it  looks  as  though  it  had  stood 
for  ag   i  amidsl  a   never-ceasing  migration  of 
nations.     It  will  soon  sink  beneath  the  weight 
of  its   own   gravity.      The  genuine   Egyptian 
sphinxes,  couched  not  far  from  this  monum 
before  the  Academy  of  Arts,  seem  to  eve  this 
very    ixnimposing  obelisk   with   contempt.    In 
spite  of  the  tumult  of  bailies   lor  thousands  of 
years,  in  spite  of  the   scorching  suns  and    the 
endless  series  of  days  and  nights   that   have 
passed  over  their  heads,  they  look'  almost  as 
fresh,  as  spi  nee,  ami  as  young,  as  though  they 
had  but  just  left  the  workshop. 
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If  any  Russian  general  has  deserved  a  worthy 
monument,  it  is  Suwarow,  who,  as  every  body 
knows,  was  a  genius,  a  man  of  an  original  mind, 
and  not  only  that,  but,  as  every  body  does  not  | 
know,  a  man  of  fine  understanding  and  a  good 
heart.     The  most  tasteless  and  insignificant  of 
all  has  fallen  to  his  share,  and  if  he  could  but 
have  seen  his  own  statue,  he  would  most  assu- 
redly have  made  many  a  good  bon  mot  upon  it. 
It  is  a  bronze  pedestrian  statue,  brandishing  a 
sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  holding  a  shield 
in  the  left,  in  defence  of  two  or  three  crowns, 
those  of  the  pope,  Sardinia,  and  Naples,  which 
lie   on   the   pedestal   at  the  feet  of  the  statue. 
The  attitude  of  the  latter  is  that  of  a  fencing- 
master  who  is  calmly  showing  his  pupil  how 
to  make  a  lunge.     The  costume  is  Roman.    The 
whole  is,  moreover,  so  small  that  it  is  complete- 
ly lost  in  the  extensive  Champ  de  Mars  in  which 
it  stands.     The  incessant  sound  of  the  drums 
and  the  clank  of  arms,  with  which  Suwarow  is 
here  treated  every  day,  would  probably  be  the 
only  thing  about  the  whole  that  he  would  like. 
What  should  Petersburg  not  have  that  other 
countries  possess!     Egypt  had  its  obelisks:  so 
has  Petersburg.     Paris  and  Rome  are  adorned 
by  pillars    and  triumphal   arches:  Petersburg 
has  some  too.     There  are  now  two  triumphal 
arches.     They  span  the  two  roads  by  means  of 
which  the  capital  communicates  with  its  most 
important  provinces — one   of  them,   the   Riga 
road,  leading  to  the  West  of  Europe,  the  other  the 
Moscow  road,  running  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire.     The  former  was  erected  by  the  city  of 
Petersburg  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  when  re- 
turning victorious  from  Paris;  the  latter  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.     The   first,  Triumphalnaja 
Worota,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  people  who  know 
nothing  about  triumphs,  Triugolnaja,  the  triangu- 
lar gate,  is  built  after  the  modefof  the  ancient 
Roman  triumphal  arches,  but  overloaded  with 
statues  of  ancient  Russian  warriors,  which  stand 
in  niches,  and  with  an  extraordinary  profusion 
of  inscriptions.     On  the  platform  of  the  gate,  in 
a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  gallops  the  goddess 
of  victory,  carrying  a  laurel  wreath  to  the  ap- 
proaching emperor.     At  the  time  of  his  return, 
the  whole  was  set  up  merely  in  wood  and  plaster, 
and   it   was   afterwards  executed  in  stone   and 
metal.     We  have  vet  taken  but  little  notice  of 
the  series  of  triumphal  arches  and  monuments 
which  were  erected  on  this  occasion  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  along  the  whole  road,  a  real 
triumphal  procession  from  Paris  to  Petersburg. 
This  car  of  victory  on  the  triumphal  arch  has 
positively  but  four  horses  and  not  five,  like  the 
otherwise  not  unhandsome  quadriga  of  Mars  at 
the  War  Office.     It  is  said  that  the  four  horses 
there  looked  too  insignificant,  and  the  space 
not   sufficiently    filled,   and,   therefore,    a    fifth 
was  added,  to  make  the  mass  larger  and  more 
effective. 

Thus,  every  one  of  the  fine  monuments  of 
Petersburg  has,  along  with  its  peculiar  excel- 
lences,  also   its    peculiar  defects.      One   has, 
against  all    the    traditions   of  mythology,   and 
rain   t   .-ill    I  of  ait,  a   horse  too  many; 

a  second  was  faultj  from  the  first  in  the  design; 
a  third  was  chipped  away  piecemeal  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  spoiled;  a  fourth  is 
injured  by  a  large  crack;  while  another  even 


threatens,  after  an  existence  of  scarcely  forty 
years,  to  crumble  to  pieces.  What  then  will 
there  be  left  of  them  for  posterity'!  Such  are 
our  modern  cities!  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her 
glory,  cut  a  different  figure  to  a  certainty,  with 
her  monuments,  her  columns,  and  her  obelisks. 
This  is  proved  by  their  noble  remains,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  AKSENALS. 

m 

The  New  Arsenal-Noli  me  tangere-  Colours  of  the  Stra- 
in zes— Uniforms- Cabriolet  of  Peier  the  Great— Paul'3 
Rucking  Horse- Chinese  and  Japanese  ftliluary  Accou- 
tremenis-Captured  Colours  and  Keys  of  Fortresses- 
Machine  for  boring  Cannon—  Russian.  Cannon-balls; 
Speculations  on  their  Declination. 

Ix  no  street  in  Petersburg  is  there,  at  any- 
time, a  want  of  soldiers  and  military  exhibi- 
tions; but  it  is  in  the  streets  of  that  quarter  of 
the  city  which  the  Russians  call  Liteinaja  that 
the  drums  roll,  the  colours  are  displayed,  and 
the  timed  step  of  the  troops  is  heard  with  the 
least  intermission.  Not  only  must  all  troops, 
coming  from  the  barracks  on  the  Wiborg  Side 
across  the  Sunday  bridge  to  the  city,  pass 
through  this  quarter,  but  it  contains  itself  a 
great  number  of  military  institutions,  especially 
the  artillery  barracks  and  stables,  as  well  as 
the  two  great  arsenals,  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  old  arsenal,  a  prodigious  edifice,  Count 
Orlow  had  built  at  his  own  expense,  and  made 
a  present  of  it  to  the  Empress  Catherine.*  The 
new  arsenal  was  built  in  a  noble,  magnificent 
style  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Both  are  full 
of  glistening  arms,  ancient  implements  of  war, 
trophies,  and  antiquities  of  value  for  Russian 
history,  a  brief  notice  of  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  interesting  to  the  reader,  more  especially 
because  the  different  writers  on  Petersburg 
seem  to  have  greatly  neglected  this  subject, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
every  thing  is  open  to  all,  and  is  shown  with 
the  utmost  liberality  to  every  foreigner. 

The  endless  suites  of  rooms  in  both  arsenals 
are  adorned  with   innumerable   compositions, 
trophies,  and  monuments,  formed   with  arms, 
steel   daggers,   polished  muskets  and  cannon, 
glistening  armour,  flowing  colours,   in  incon- 
ceivable confusion,  and  an  infinite  quantity  ot 
instruments  of  destruction,  beautifully  arranged 
into  garlands,  tapestries,   and   arabesques,   as 
though  they  were  flowers  and  fruit,  children  of 
Pomona  and  Flora,  and  not  works  of  the  Cy- 
clops  and  implements    of  the   Furies  and  of 
Mars.     Men  are  fond  of  playing  poetically  with 
that  which  is  serious.     It  is   remarkable  that 
among  all  nations  the  dress  of  the  soldier  is  so 
extremely  gay,  smart,  and  brilliant.     While  our 
citizens  go  about   their  peaceful  business   in 

*  Patriotic  presents  of  this  kind  from  wealthy  snbjer's 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  not  rare.  You  frequently 
hear  that  this  count  has  given  a  million  to  the  crown 
towards  the  building  of  a  corps  of  cadets,  lhat  prim  e  baa 
built  barracks  for  the  state  at  his  own  cost,  or  a  merchant, 
N.  N  ,  has  presented  the  library  at  K  with  1(1(1,000  rubles. 
In  181-2,  munificent  offferingfl  of  this  kind  were  made;  but 
even  in  limes  of  peace,  there  occur  not  only  such  lesta- 
mentary  bequests,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  dona- 
tions from  living  persons. 
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dark  apparel,  our  warriors  go  forth  to  battle  radi- 
ant with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  most  appropriate  colour 
for  the  soldier  must  be  black,  to  remind  him  the 
more  of  the  melancholy  nature  of  his  vocation, 
to  diminish  his  fondness  for  fighting  and 
slaughter,  to  which  the  inviting  exterior  of  his 
profession  seems  of  itself  almost  to  entice  him. 
Neither  should  arms  in  arsenals  be  arranged 
in  beautiful  compositions,  but  packed  in  the 
vaults  of  churches  for  example:  perhaps  wars 
would  thereby  be  rendered  less  frequent,  and 
arms  would  not  be  taken  up  so  lightly,  but  only 
in  the  name  of  God  and  the  country. 

Among  the  different  trophies  formed  with 
arms,  there  is  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms 
in  the  new  arsenal  a  great  Russian  eagle,  the 
neck;  body,  and  legs  of  which  are  composed  of 
innumerable  muskets,  the  wings  of  swords, 
every  feather  of  the  breast  and  belly  a  dagger, 
every  tail-feather  a  yatagan,  the  eyes  the  two 
muzzles  of  black  pistols,  the  mouth  that  of  a 
cannon, — a  fearful  noli-me-tan.gere,  an  apt  sym- 
bol of  the  Russian  power,  which  has  raised  itself 
on  sword  and  bayonet  wings  to  its  present 
height.  Wo  be  to  them  who  are  struck  by  the 
lightnings  of  those  eagle-eyes,  or  roused  by  the 
thunder  of  that  throat!  Wo  to  them  over  whom 
those  sword-pinions  are  expanded,  and  towards 
whom  the  sabre-claws  are  outstretched! — In 
another  room,  not  far  from  the  eagle,  is  a  statue 
of  Catherine,  wrought  in  marble,  representing 
her  seated  on  an  imperial  throne,  surrounded 
by  all  the  emblems  of  sovereign  power.  The 
statue  was  erected  to  her  during  her  lifetime 
by  Orlow,  and  given  together  with  the  building. 
Her  horse,  a  gray,  stuffed  with  straw,  stands 
opposite  to  her:  he  ought  to  have  been  executed 
in  marble  too,  for  he  now  forms  too  unmajestic 
a  figure,  as  he  stands  there  ready  saddled  and 
bridled.  The  saddle  is  not  a  ladies'  saddle,  but 
the  ordinary  saddle  used  by  men;  so  that  Cathe- 
rine must  have  sat  her  steed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  her  generals. 

The  historical  memorials  and  antiquities 
comprehend  many  of  the  highest  interest,  for 
instance,  the  colours  of  the  Strelitzes,  large 
flags  composed  of  patches  of  silk,  and  adorned 
with  many  most  original  compositions,  and 
which  are  characteristic  of  those  fanatic  Rus- 
sian pretorians,  whom  one  might  call  the  janis- 
saries of  Christendom.  They  deserve,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  attention  of  the  historian, 
though,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  an  historian  has 
ever  yet  made  mention  of  them.  In  the  centre 
of  the  colours,  is  seated  God  the  Father,  holding 
the  last  judgment;  above  him  is  the  blue  sky  of 
Paradise;  beneath  him  the  flaming  pit  of  hell: 
at  his  right  hand  are  standing  the  righteous, 
that  is,  a  party  of  Russian  priests,  a  division  of 
the  Strelitzes,  and  a  number  of  bearded  Rus- 
sians; on  his  left  are  the  wicked  and  the  unbe- 
lievers,  that  is,  a  party  of  Jews,  another  of 
Turks  and  Tartars,  a  third  of  black  labouring 
people  and  Negroes,  and  a  fourth  of  Njemtzi 
(West  Europeans), in  the  German  dress.  The 
name  of  the  nation  is  placed  by  each  party,  so 
also  under  those  who  are  doomed  to  the  flames 
of  hell;  for  instance,  "  a  covetous  man,"  "  a  tur- 
ban," "  a  murderer,"  "  a  German,"  and  so  forth. 
Many  angels,  with  long  iron  bars,  are  engaged 


in  delivering  up  to  the  devils  the  rest  of  the 
shrieking  Jews,  Mohamedans,  and  other  infidels. 
Pictures  of  this  kind,  which  are  often  disre- 
garded, are  in  general  strongly  expressive  of 
all  that  was  passim;  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  mind.  Near  these  colours  are  placed  seve- 
ral suits  of  the  armour  used  by  the  Strelitzes, 
and  some  of  their  cartridges:  each  cartridge  is 
in  a  separate  box,  and  a  whole  string  of  these 
boxes  fastened  to  thongs  was  carried  at  the 
breast,  as  is  customary  with  the  Tscherkes- 
sians.  Near  them  are  also  placed  Russian 
cannon  of  those  times,  very  large,  rather  neatly 
wrought  of  bar  iron,  and  garnished  with  silver 
and  gold. 

To  each  emperor  and  empress,  since  Peter 
the  Great,  is  appropriated  a  separate  apartment, 
filled  partly  with  the  utensils,  clothes,  armsj  &c, 
used  by  them;  partly  with  the  military  accoutre- 
ments, uniforms,  &c,  common  in  their  time. 
The  uniforms  of  celebrated  generals,  with  all 
the  insignia  of  their  orders,  their  crosses,  and 
their  ribbons,  are  here  deposited  in  glass  cases; 
beneath  figure,  in  this  manner,  some  thousand 
yards  at  least  of  historically  interesting  silk 
ribbon.  With  the  assistance  of  this  cabinet,  a 
capital  history  of  the  Russian  army  might  be 
composed.  From  this  collection,  it  appears, 
among  other  things,  that  the  guard  of  the 
Ssemeonow  and  Preobrashenski  regiments,  the 
most  celebrated  and  the  most  important  legions 
of  the  army,  the  flower  of  the  czarish  Pretorians, 
during  their  existence  of  a  century  only,  have 
changed  their  uniform  twenty-five  times,  and 
have  not  at  present  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
changes  of  the  Russian  soldier  from  white  to 
black,  from  red  to  green,  from  long  to  short, 
from  loose  to  tight,  are  as  extraordinary  as 
those  of  the  caterpillar  to  the  chrysalis,  and  of 
the  chrysalis  to  a  butterfly. 

In  the  Emperor  Alexander's  apartment  are 
his  uniform  and  all  the  orders  that  he  wore. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  sixty  of  them,  and  yet 
the  great  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  George  is 
not  among  them,  because  the  emperor  could 
never  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  it,  though  it 
was  several  times  decreed  and  offered  to  him 
by  the  chapter  of  the  order  and  by  the  senate. 
This  order  must  not  be  given  unless  for  a  sig- 
nal victory  gained,  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
empire  from  great  danger,  or  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  by  a  series  of  military  operations;  and 
the  emperor,  who  could  not  ascribe  to  himself 
exclusively  any  one  of  these  qualifications, 
denied  himself  the  honour,  to  keep  up  the  re- 
spectability of  the  order  and  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  its  laws. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Russia  have  voluntarily  submitted  to 
all  the  laws  and  regulations  established  by 
themselves,  and  thus  set  a  great  example  to 
their  subjects.  The  lance  carried  by  Peter  the 
Great,  as  a  volunteer  in  his  army,  the  uniforms 
successively  worn  by  him  as  serjeant,  captain, 
and  colonel,  the  leathern  shirt  in  which  he 
worked  as  a  carpenter,  all  which  arc  here  pre- 
served in  the  arsenal,  continually  remind  his 
successors  to  take  a  pattern  from  him.  Among 
other  things  in  Peter's  room,  you  find  the  cabi  io- 
lct  which  he  employed  for  measuring  distances, 
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and  in  which  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  wheels  was  indicated  by  machinery 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  body.  On  the  roof  of 
this  vehicle  is  a  curious  old  picture,  exhibiting 
Peter's  mode  of  travelling.  It  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  cabriolet  itself,  ami  the  emperor  is 
guiding  the  single  horse  with  his  own  hand. 
Behind  him  are  new-built  houses  and  gardens, 
which  he  has  completed;  before,  woods  and  de- 
serts, to  which  he  is  hastening  to  carry  improve- 
ment: behind  him,  the  sky  is  serene;  before,  the 
dense  clouds  look  like  jagged  rocks.  If,  as  it  is 
probable,  this  subject  was  suggested  by  Peter, 
it  serves  to  show  what  he  thought  of  himself. 

A  remarkable  contrast  with  this  little  modest 
cabriolet  of  the  road-measuring  and  construct- 
ing emperor  is  found  in  the  great  triumphal 
carriage  for  drums  and  colours,  which,  by  com- 
mand of  Peter  II.,  preceded  the  band  of  his 
guard,  at  the  time  that  the  ladies  wore  hoops 
and  the  gentlemen  flowing  wigs.  The  rocking- 
horse  with  which  Paul  amused  himself  when  a 
child;  Peter  the  Third's  Holstein  cuirassiers, 
who  were  so  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  native 
Russians;  the  oak  throne  of  the  notorious  Ssenka 
Rasin,  the  chief  of  the  rebel  Cossacks,  garnished 
all  round  with  clumsy  pistols  instead  of  tassels; 
and  the  uniform  of  General  Miloradowitsch,  in 
which  may  still  be  seen  the  hole  through  which 
the  ball  of  the  insurgents  found  its  way  to  his 
heart,*  furnish  varied  subjects  for  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  historian. 

The  Russians  have  not  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  the  uniforms  and  accoutrements  of  their 
own  troops;  those  of  their  neighbour  states  have 
not  been  neglected;  and  here  you  may  study 
the  military  costume  of  even  China  and  Japan. 
The  cuirasses  and  helmets  of  the  Japanese 
guard  are  composed  entirely  of  small  pieces  of 
tortoise-shell  fitting  to  the  body;  and  the  face  is 
covered  by  the  black  mask  of  an  open-mouthed 
dragon.  The  Chinese  soldier  is  swelled  out 
from  head  to  foot  by  a  thick  wadding  of  cotton 
wool;  and,  if  he  cannot  move  with  ease  in  bat- 
tle, he  is  at  least  protected  in  some  measure 
from  arrows  and  cudgels.  He,  too,  is  accustom- 
ed to  wear  grotesque  masks;  for  the  timid  every- 
where show  a  great  inclination  to  daunt  others  by 
frightful  disguises,  as  they  cannot  do  it  by  their 
own  courage.  W;ich,  too,  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  the  Chinese  weapons;  among  these  is  a  hal- 
berd, the  axe-head  of  which  is  nearly  six  feet 
long:  for  wielding  it,  every  soldier  must  have 
around  him  a  vacant  circle  at  least  ten  feet  in 
diameter;  and  though  it  seems  to  be  desr 
for  slaughtering  giants,  yet  the  Roman  soldier, 
with  his  short  sword,  would  be  sure  to  come 
oil'  safe  and  sound  from  the  encounter  with  it. 
Numerous  as  are  these  foreign  uniforms,  there 
is  scarcely  one,  the  Japanese  nut  excepted,  with 
which  the  Russians  have  qoI  been  engaged  in 
hostilitie  whieh  they  have  not  won 

trophies  and  tokens  of  \  Lctory.    These  trophies 

*  Milnradowitsch  was  governor  ol  Peti  raburg,  and  was 
plmi  mi  ihe  26  li  "!  i!  cember,  1825,  when  some  divisions 
of  ihe  guard,  joined  by  the  populace,  opposed  the  acces 
sinn  of  Nicholas  10 1  in-  [mperin  I  ihroi 

'1  in  depositing  of  thf  uniforms  nf  a  i:eiipral,  by  imperial 

command,  iu  a  pub]  i    place,  such  as  the  arsenal  of  Peters 

Imitl!  "i'  Moscow,  ci'  in  ilip  t rcisiirv  of  ibe  latter  city,  is  an 

i  irdinary  distinction  inai  Kills  to  the  lot  of  very  few 

patriots. 


fill  all  the  churches,  treasuries,  and  arsenals  of 
Moscow  and  Petersburg. 

Those  deposited  in  the  arsenals  of  Petersburg 
are  a  number  of  splendid  silver  shields  of  Turk- 
ish commanders;  Polish,  Prussian,  Persian,  and 
French  colours,  and  at  least  a  thousand  yards 
of  silk  in  captured  Turkish  standards:  and  a 
whole  heap  of  crescents  taken  down  from  the 
tops  of  mosques.  In  a  distinct  room,  the  visitor 
has  even  opportunity  to  study  the  extraordinary 
forms  of  the  keys  used  by  various  nations  m 
those  of  Persian,  Grusinian,  and  Turkish  for- 
tresses taken  by  the  Russians.  To  each  parcel 
of  keys  there  is  a  painting  representing  the  town 
by  which  it  was  delivered. 

With  the  new  arsenal  is  united  a  department 
for  boring  cannon,  the  works  of  which  are  set 
in  motion  by  a  powerful  steam-engine.  The 
borers  themselves  are  firmly  fixed,  and  the  pon- 
derous metal  cylinders  are  laid  hold  of  by  the 
machine  and  twirled  round  and  round;  because 
their  own  weight  gives  a  greater  impetus  to  the 
propulsion  than  the  light  borer  could  of  itself 
produce.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man,  who  has 
taken  any  note  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
who  could  walk  calmly,  or  indeed  without  strong 
emotion,  among  all  these  engines  of  destruction 
in  the  process  of  formation.  It  is  true  that  the 
schools  and  the  workshops  are  labouring  in  like 
manner  for  the  greatness  of  the  empire.  The 
merchant  extending  his  speculations,  and  the 
artisan  improving  his  manipulations,  are  striv- 
ing indeed  mediately  to  increase  the  strength 
and  the  extent  of  the  realm;  but  the  cannon- 
borer  stands  in  much  more  immediate  relation 
to  coming  battles,  and  all  his  operations  declare 
too  plainly  and  decidedly  his  hostile  purpose. 
Every  touchhole  that  he  bores,  every  cannon's 
mouth  that  he  polishes  up,  excite  in  a  thousand 
ways,  in  a  warlike  and  fast-thriving  state  like 
Russia,  the  imagination,  fear,  hope,  pity,  and 
military  enthusiasm. 

We  here  saw  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  in  hand. 
Russia  is  labouring  for  futurity;  her  views  ex- 
tend to  coming  ages,  and  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe  teeming  with  populations,  and  she 
anticipates  many  a  conflict  for  near  and  distant 
years.  Some  of  those  pieces  had  been  creaking 
for  a  month  around  their  axes,  and  slowly  eject 
ed  one  bright  metal  shaving  after  another.  By 
and  by  the  48-pound  balls  will  dart  like  light- 
ning from  their  throats,  and  with  a  single  blow 
make  as  many  shivers  as  twenty  carpenters 
cannot  put  to  rights  in  twenty  weeks.  After 
being  roughly  bored,  they  require  a  great  deal 
"i'  labour  in  smoothing  and  finishing.  The 
touchhole  is  bored  and  worked  with  as  much 
care  as  the  optician  bestows  on  a  telescope. 
There  they  lie,  ponderous  and  clumsy,  upon  the 
ground,  scarcely  to  be  moved  and  turned  with 
levers  and  crowbars  by  a  hundred  hands.  When 
they  have  been  mounted  upon  the  rolling  wheels, 
and  the  horses  harnessed  to  them,  how  will  they 
dash  to  and  fro  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  battle, 
like  living  and  trained  dragons, pouring  forth 
their  flames  at  the  command  of  the  general,  first 
this  way,  then  thai! — They  are  measuring  and 
making  circles.  Whal  is  thai  for!  They  are 
preparing  the  sight,  and  sawing  and  making  a 
small  incision  in  the  middle  of  it.  What  uni- 
form will  meet  the  eye  of  the  engineer  looking 
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through  this  incision,  when  he  points  the  can- 
non and  gives  the  fateful  sign? — the  blue  coats 
of  the  Prussians,  the  white  jackets  of  the  Aus- 
Srians,  or  the  red  breeches  of  the  French] 

'  This  establishment  supplies  the  navy  as  well 
as  the  land  artillery;  and  we  here  saw  bores 
some  of  which  were  calculated  for  120-pound 
balls.  God  grant  that  such  monsters  of  slaughter 
may  be  timely  swallowed  by  the  waves  and 
lodged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea,  where, 
forgetting  their  lightnings  and  their  thunder, 
they  may  offer  safe  retreats  to  the  silent  inha- 
bitants of  the  ocean!  Such  will,  in  fact,  be  the 
fate  of  many  of  these  guns;  so  that  the  workman 
knows  not  whether  he  is  bestowing  his  labour 
upon  a  fire-vomiter  or  a  water-trough,  a  dis- 
penser of  death  or  a  protector  of  life. 

After  the  cannon  have  been  turned,  bored, 
filed,  and  finished  in  the  great  workshops  of  the 
establishment,  amidst  the  singing  of  the  Rus- 
sian workmen — the  Russian  labouring  man 
sings,  let  him  be  doing  what  he  will,  whether 
he  is  decorating  his  convents  and  churches, 
gathering  the  peaceful  gifts  of  Ceres,  or  boring 
cannon  in  the  service  of  Mars — they  come  at 
last  into  the  examining-room,  where  their  pro- 
portions and  measures  are  once  more  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  master-workmen  and  superior 
engineers.  All  the  finished  pieces  are  set  up 
in  the  inner  court  of  the  arsenal.  We  counted 
no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  on  one  spot.  As 
yet  they  were  clean,  and  pure,  and  innocent, 
unstained  by  blood  and  guilt:  but  they  already 
harboured  evil  designs  in  their  hearts,  and 
awaited  only  the  supreme  mandate  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  thousands  of  willing  hands,  and  to 
commence  their  destructive  career. 

The  veil  which  shrouds  the  future  fortunes 
of  Europe  and  the  evil  threatening  it  from  the 
East  is  impenetrable;  and  the  West  thinks  with 
alarm  of  the  moment  when  it  will  be  lifted. 
What  stage  will  then  present  itself;  what  parts 
will  then  be  performed  by  the  actors,  who,  ready 
dressed  and  bepainted,  are  only  awaiting  the 
prompter's  signal?  Whose  is  the  bombarded 
city  which  they  will  lay  in  ashes?  whose  are 
the  distant  ports  against  which  their  force  is 
directed!  To  whom  will  victory  present  the 
palm,  and  how  will  they  enter  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Paris?  Triumphant,  to  threaten  others;  or 
captive  and  bound,  to  adorn  in  silence  as  tro- 
phies the  public  buildings? 

The  store  of  balls  piled  up  here  is  immense. 
All  the  courts  of  the  arsenal  are  full  of  them, 
and  the  door-ways  and  entrances  are  decorated 
with  their  pyramids,  and  as  calmly  and  thought- 
lessly as  the  Russian  sentinel  marches  to  and 
fro,  so  anxiously  do  the  Turks,  the  Caucasians, 
the  Germans,  the  Chinese,  the  Buchanans,  and 
the  French  tacitly  ask  themselves,  "To  what 
regions  are  they  destined  to  roll?  Is  this  in- 
tended for  me?  Is  that  to  strike  the  head  of  my 
father?  Will  the  bomb  burst  on  our  hearths! 
Will  the  canister-shot  lill  our  churchyards!" 
The  face  of  the  ball  is  black,  and  no  spirit  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  future  events  has  writ- 
ten upon  it— "The  .  of  November,  18  .  .  to 
appear  in  the  market-place  of  Olmiitz" — or,  "In 
Spring,  18  . .  to  waken  the  first  swallows  in  the 
gardens  of  Constantinople" — or,  "To  reuse  the 
English  sailors  on  Easter  Sunday  morning" — 


or,  "To  salute  the  Parisians  on  Christmas 
eve" — or,  "To  scare  the  Caucasians  on  New 
Year's  day" — or,  "The  .  of  February,  19  .  .  to 
reduce  the  rebellious  Swedes  to  obedience" — 
or,  "The  6th  of  November,  1910,  to  make  the 
Chinese  tractable."  Indeed  the  Russian  balls 
have  in  prospect  so  vast  a  futurity,  and  such 
manifold  destinations,  that  imagination  is  at 
fault  when  it  considers  all  the  possible  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  one  of  these  formidable  mes- 
sengers, and  thinks  of  all  the  pens  and  presses 
for  which  the  narration  of  their  deeds  will  some 
time  or  other  afford  employment. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    IMPERIAL     PALACES. 

The  old  Michailow— Walled  up  Rooms— School  of  Engi- 
neers—  Models  of  Russian  Fortresses— Model  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Hellespont — Collection  of  Ukases  re- 
lative to  Fortresses- Hand  writing  of  Russian  Sove- 
reisns—  The  new  Michailow  Palace  — Riding  School — 
The  Exercise  House— The  Taurian  Palace— Apartments 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander— The  Annitschkow  Palace — 
The  Winter  Palace;  its  destruction  by  Fire— The 
Hermitage. 

When-  the  Emperor  Paul  began  to  be  afraid 
of  his  subjects,  he  entrenched  himself  behind 
the  massive  walls  of  the  Michailow  Samok 
(fort).  He  had  the  old  Summer  Palace*  by 
the  Fontanka  pulled  down,  and  in  its  place  a 
new  fortified  residence  erected:  it  was  built  of 
granite,  surrounded  by  rampart  and  ditches, 
and  bristling  with  cannon.  He  dedicated  it  to 
the  archangel  Michael;  for  it  is  customary  with 
the  Russians  to  dedicate  not  only  their  churches, 
but  all  other  public  edifices,  castles,  fortresses, 
&c,  to  a  particular  patron  saint.  It  has  a  more 
gloomy  appearance  than  the  other  palaces  in 
Petersburg,  and  is  built  in  a  singular  style.  It 
is  a  large,  lofty,  and  extremely  massive  quad- 
rangle, the  four  facades  of  which  are  so  va- 
riously decorated  that  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 
The  ditches  are  now  partly  filled  up  and  trans- 
formed into  gardens,  but,  to  go  to  the  principal 
entrance,  you  have  still  to  cross  several  draw- 
bridges as  to  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  open  space  before  this  principal  entrance 
stands  a  monument,  insignificant  enough  as  a 
work  of  art,  which  Paul  erected  to  Peter  the 
Great,  with  the  inscription,  pbodaDu  uiawnvk 
— to  the  Grandfather  the  Grandson.  Over  the 
grand  entrance,  overloaded  with  architectural 
decorations,  there  is  in  large  gilt  letters  a  text 
of  the  Bible  in  the  ancient  Slavonic  language, 
"Domutwoemu  prodobajet  swatina  gospodna 
w'dolgolu  duei" — On  thy  house  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  will  rest  for  ever.  This  prophecy  was 
far  from  being  fulfilled,  for  the  emperor  had  in- 
habited the  house  but  three  months,  when  he 
received  death  from  hands  againsl  which  las 
cannon  could  not  protect  him. 

The  palace  was  built  with  extraordinary 
despatch;  live  thousand  men  were  every  day 
employed  in  the  work.     To  dry  the  plaister  of 

*  Tn  contradistinction  to  this  old  Summer  Palace,  the 
ordinary  grand  residence  of  the  emperor  was  called  the 
Winter  Palace,  a  designation  which  hid  become  mean- 
ingless since  the  demolition  of  the  former. 
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the  walls  quickly,  large  iron  plates  were  cast, 
made  red-hot,  and  in  that  state  fastened  to  the 
walls  for  a  certain  time.  Notwithstanding  this 
expedient,  the  vast  mass  of  lime  and  stone  col- 
lected there  could  not,  of  course,  dry  so  very 
rapidly,  and,  after  the  emperor's  death,  the 
palace  was  forsaken  as  absolutely  unservice- 
able. Though  it  has  since  been  repaired,  still 
it  has  never  since  been  inhabited,  but  appro- 
priated to  other  purposes.  The  expense  of  its 
erection  amounted  to  no  less  than  eighteen  mil- 
lion rubles.  If  proper  time  had  been  allowed, 
it  might  have  been  completed  for  six  million. 
The  inner  courts  and  apartments  are  spacious 
and  intricate.  A  magnificent  marble  staircase 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  and  the  vestibules  and 
corridors  are  paved  and  lined  with  beautiful 
sorts  of  marble.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were 
brought,  in  order  to  save  the  time  that  would 
be  required  for  making  new  ones,  from  the 
Taurian  palace;  but  have  since  been  replaced 
in  their  former  situation.  The  apartments  in 
which  Paul  was  put  to  death  are  walled  up  and 
sealed.  This  is  a  common  practice  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  rooms  in  which  their  parents 
died.  They  have  a  certain  horror  of  them,  and 
never  like  to  enter  them  afterwards.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  was  never  in  these  apartments: 
but  the  present  emperor,  who  was  not  intimi- 
dated either  by  the  cholera  at  Moscow,  or  by 
the  insurrection  in  Petersburg,  or  by  the  dag- 
gers of  assassins  in  Warsaw,  and  has  on  all 
occasions  put  on  a  bold  face,  has  inspected 
them  several  times. 

These  apartments,  which  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished outside  by  the  dust-covered  windows, 
are  in  the  second  floor  of  the  edifice ;  and  those 
of  the  fair  Lapuchin  were  immediately  under 
them  on  the  first  floor.  The  latter  are  now  in- 
habited by  the  keepers  of  the  palace.  The 
staircase  which  led  down  to  them  has  been  re- 
moved. During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the 
palace  was  neglected  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  Nicholas  set  about  repairing  and  beauti- 
fying it,  the  cost  of  merely  clearing  away  the 
dust,  dirt,  and  rubbish,  amounted  to. 62, 000  ru- 
bles. The  painted  ceilings  of  the  rooms  have 
a  manifold  interest.  In  one  is  represented  the 
revival  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  Ruthenia,  a  state- 
ly female,  with  Paul's  features,  is  seated  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  beside  her  is  her  mighty 
eagle.  Fame  flies  to  her  affrighted  from  the 
south,  informs  her  of  the  injustice  committed  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
and  begs  that  her  protegee  may  be  permitted  to 
take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  powerful 
bird.  Below,  in  the  distance,  are  seen  the  waves 
of  the  sea  and  the  island  threatened  by  hostile 
fleets. 

In  another  apartment  are  seen  assembled  all 
the  gods  of  Greece,  whose  physiognomies  arc 
borrowed  from  persons  then  living  at  court. 
The  architect  of  the  palace,  who  well  lined  his 
own  purse  by  the  job,  appears  as  living  Mercury. 
When  Paul,  who  was  a  very  clever  punster, 
and  quite  aware  that  all  the  money  supplied  by 
him  bad  aol  been  turned  into  stone  and  wood, 
desired  some  one  to  explain  to  him  who  ^\^c\■e 
the  owners  of  the  different  faces,  he  instantly 
recognised  the  features  of  Mercury,  and  said 
laughing  to  tne  attendant  courtiers:  "  Ah,  ruilu 


I'architecte  qui,  vole!"  (who  is  flying,  or  thiev- 
ing.) 

The  old  Michailow  palace  is  now  occupied 
by  the  school  of  engineers.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  youths  here  receive  their  mathematical  and 
physical  education ;  and  its  gardens  are  now 
filled  with  young  cadets,  who  play  or  exercise 
in  them,  and  what  wrere  formerly  the  throne, 
audience,  and  dining-rooms  are  partly  meta- 
morphosed into  handsome  school  and  lecture- 
rooms,  dormitory,  and  refectory  for  the  pupils, 
partly  appropriated  to  collections  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  Russian  engineer  department ; 
and  indeed  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  what  ad- 
vances have  been  already  made  in  Ihis  branch 
of  military  science. 

In  regard  to  military  fortifications,  Russia  is 
divided  into  ten  circles.  A  separate  room  is 
devoted  to  the  objects  connected  with  fortifica- 
tion in  each  circle.  In  this  room  aie  deposited 
in  large  cases,  in  the  first  place,  plans  of  all  for- 
tresses-existing or  recently  projected  in  the  cir- 
cle, not  only  general  plans,  but  also  complete 
special  plans.  Each  fortress  has,  in  the  next 
place,  its  own  case  of  materials,  containing 
specimens  of  the  various  species  of  rocks  and 
earth  occurring  in  the  environs  of  the  fortress, 
and  of  the  bricks  made  there,  with  which  it  is 
built,  or  may  be  built.  Lastly,  on  large  plat- 
forms in  the  middle  of  the  rooms  stand  models 
of  all  the  fortified  towns  in  Russia,  executed  in 
wood  and  clay,  and  with  such  minuteness  that 
not  the  slightest  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
ground,  not  a  house  or  a  tree,  are  omitted.  In 
this  manner  you  here  see  Kiew,  Reval,  and  Riga 
represented  in  the  most  complete  and  distinct 
miniatures.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
collection  includes  also  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  all  their  differ- 
ent bastions  and  walls,  and  a  precise  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  little  creeks  of  the  Helles- 
pont, and  of  the  neighbouring  heights  and  rocks. 
By  means  of  this  model,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
attack  of  the  Dardanelles  may  be  directed  from 
Petersburg.  It  is  a  question  if  the  English  have 
provided  so  carefully  against  future  contingen- 
cies, and  if  they  possess  detailed  models  of  this 
kind.  A  number  of  Turkish  and  Russian  ships 
are  sailing  to  and  fro  on  the  bright  mirror  of 
the  Hellespont ;  and  it  "is  evident  enough  that 
Russian  imagination  is  ever  intent  on  impress- 
ing itself  strongly  with  its  own  interest.  The 
introduction  of  the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles 
among  those  already  occupied  by  Russian  troops 
denotes  that  they  already  consider  them  in  some 
measure  as  their  own,  and  serves  to  keep  per- 
petually fresh  in  their  memory  that  saying  of 
Alexander's:  "II  nous  faut  avoir  les  clefs  de 
notre  maison  dans  la  poche." 

In  another  large  room  there  is  an  immense 
collection  of  ukases  and  military  ordinances 
relative  to  works  in  fortifications.  They  are 
signed  and  in  part  corrected  by  the  different 
emperors  and  empresses  with  their  own  hands. 
Catherine  in  particular  made  a  great  number  of 
corrections  with  her  red  lead  pencil;  and  the 
present  emperor  always  appends  his  autograph 
alterations,  annotations,  amendments,  and  ex- 
planations, to  laws,  decrees,  and  judicial  deci- 
sions. Here  I  saw  hundreds  of  repetitions  of 
those  three  important  words,  "  Bud  jjo  sseutu," 
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;vDe  it  so,  ainsi  est  noire  plaisir),  which  are  sub- 
joined to  every  ukase.  Catherine  wrote  a  bad 
hand,  though  her  signatures  are  never  hasty, 
and  she  seems  on  the  contrary  to  have  taken 
great  pains  in  the  formation  of  the  Russian  let- 
ters. All  the  long  letters  have  at  bottom  a  little 
tail  made  with  a  trembling  hand;  some  of  them 
lean  very  much,  and  they  are  not  all  in  a  line. 
Neither  are  they  joined;  almost  every  letter 
stands  apart.  Sometimes  even  individual  let- 
ters are  broken  into  separate  and  unconnected 
strokes;  and  the  whole,  without  freedom  or 
roundness,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  flou- 
rish or  embellishment,  looks  like  the  writing  of 
an  elderly  man. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  wrote  a  fine  hand. 
His  name  always  begins  with  a  large  elegant  A; 
the  other  letters,  though  neatly  written,  are  by 
no  means  plain,  till  you  come  to  the  concluding 
r,  which  is  very  clear  and  distinct.  Under  the 
name  there  is  a  flourish,  composed  of  a  variety 
of  spirals  and  zigzags,  which  at  first  looks  ex- 
tremely intricate,  but  to  which  you  easily  find 
the  clue,  because  it  is  always  regular  and  made 
in  the  same  fashion.  Nikolai  writes  decidedly 
the  finest  hand  of  all  the  Russian  emperors.  It 
is  plain,  free,  even,  and  regular.  The  emperor 
begins  with  a  simple  stroke  curving  from  below 
upward,  under  which  his  name  stands  as  under 
a  roof;  the  name  itself  is  very  simply  but  very 
distinctly  written  in  flowing  letters  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  last  stroke  of  the  i  terminates 
at  the  bottom  in  a  small  curve,  and  strikes  out 
underneath  into  two  waving  lines  to  and  fro, 
then  ascends  in  spirals  to  the  single  stroke  first 
made,  and  finishes  with  a  bold,  thick,  careless, 
but  not  unpleasing  dash  made  with  the  full 
weight  of  the  hand  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
pen.  Thus,  the  neatly  written  name  appears  to 
be  completely  inclosed  in  a  handsome  frame. 

It  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  I  believe,  that  the 
new  Michailow  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
grand-duke  Michael,  is  the  most  elegant  build- 
ing in  Petersburg.*  It  was  built  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  an  Italian  named  Rossi.  The  in- 
terior is  decidedly  the  handsomest  and  the 
most  tasteful  in  decoration  and  furniture  of  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  Petersburg;  and  it  is  of  it- 
self a  treat  to  contemplate  the  exquisite  archi- 
tectural proportions  of  the  exterior.  Very 
rarely  indeed  can  a  royal  edifice  procure  for 
itself  such  advantageous  environs  and  avenues 
as  this  palace  possesses,  and  in  which  respect 
it  surpasses  even  the  imperial  Winter  Palace. 
Open  and  uncramped  on  all  sides,  it  spreads 
itself  out  with  its  different  wings  and  courts 
quite  at  its  ease,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  com- 
plete and  finished  picture,  with  all  its  beautiful 
proportions,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  disturbed 
by  any  steeple,  by  any  attached  or  detached 
building.  Behind  the  palace  is  the  Little -Sum- 
mer Garden,  as  it  is  called,  the  tall  trees  and 
clumps  in  which  produce  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  sharp  angles  of  the  architectonic  lines. 

At  the  foot  of  the  palace,  before  its  principal 
front,  lies  a  spacious  open  place  embellished 
with  small  elegant  buildings,  and  containing  a 
lawn   bordered   with   llower-beds    and    shrub- 

*  It  \b  extraordi nary  that  the  architectural  beauties  of 
this  palace  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  nuliced  in  any 
work  on  I'elerauurj:. 


beries.  The  inner  fore-court  of  the  palace  is 
separated  from  it  by  an  extremely  grand  and 
tasteful  iron  railing,  such  as  is  not  to  be  seen 
anywhere  but  in  Petersburg.  Two  elegant  iron 
gates  lead  to  the  magnificent  entrance  of  the 
main  building.  The  proportions  of  this  main 
building,  of  the  height  to  the  length,  of  the  dif- 
ferent stories  to  one  another,  and  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  whole  to  the  surrounding  Places, 
proved  that  the  architect  overlooked  nothing, 
and  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  his  task.  Twelve  large  columns  support, 
over  the  grand  entrance,  a  somewhat  project- 
ing frontispiece,  richly  adorned  with  sculptures; 
an  elegant  balustrade  runs  round  above  the  cor- 
nice, and  masks  the  roof,  and  a  magnificent 
series  of  Corinthian  columns  supports  the 
transoms  of  the  first  floor;  two  wings  with  lofty 
gateways  run  out  as  far  as  the  iron  railing  in 
front  and  thus  inclose  the  area  on  either  side. 
All  the  subordinate  buildings  and  the  numerous 
courts  between  them  harmonize  so  admirably 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  main  building, 
as  to  prove  that  the  whole  is  the  result  of  a  sin- 
gle plan,  that  it  was  made  at  one  cast,  and  is 
not  disfigured  by  the  botchings  and  additions 
of  different  periods. 

All  the  environs  for  a  considerable  distance 
are  occupied  by  the  various  buildings  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  grand-duke  Michael,  the 
dwellings  of  his  officers,  his  stables,  his  riding- 
school;  in  fact,  this  whole  quarter  of  the  city 
might  be  called  his  kingdom.  The  riding- 
school  deserves  particular  notice,  for  it  is 
perhaps  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind 
that  anywhere  exists.  At  this  institution  fifty 
youths  are  instructed  in  riding,  and  in  all  those 
sciences  that  are  either  closely  or  remotely 
connected  with  riding  and  horses.  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  carrousels  in  the 
fine  riding-house  of  the  palace,  in  which  the 
court  frequently  takes  part,  a  great  number  of 
the  most  superb  horses  are  kept;  and  both 
horses  and  pupils  are  so  well  provided  for  and 
lodged  that  it  is  a  treat  to  go  through  the  series 
of  clean,  and  elegant  dormitories,  dwelling- 
rooms,  school-rooms,  saddle-rooms,  stalls,  &c, 
which  here  form  an  uninterrupted  suite.  All 
these  places  have  in  the  middle  folding-doors, 
which  stand  open  the  whole  da}-;  a  long  carpet 
covers  the  floor,  and  even  runs  through  the 
stables,  so  that  the  inspectors  can  inform  them- 
selves at  a  glance  whether  the  noble  Asir,  the 
beautiful  gray  of  Arabian  blood,  so  famous  for 
his  line  silken  coat  and  his  broad  forehead, 
and  the  fiery  Kaimak,  got  by  an  English  sire 
out  of  an  Orlow  dam,  and  so  highly  prized  on 
account  of  his  exquisite  mouth  and  his  won- 
derfully light  and  elegantly  shaped  legs,  are 
well;  and  likewise  what  the  young  cadets  of 
the  manege,  who  pride  themselves  not  a  little 
on  their  ruddy  cheeks  and  their  smart  beards, 
and  pass  half-hours  together  before  the  glass 
dressing  their  hair,  are  about  in  their  rooms. 
It  is  almost  incomprehensible  how,  in  spite  of 
the  little  separation  between  places  having  such 
different  smells,  the  air  should  be  kept  as  pure 
as  if  the  horses  perfumed  themselves  with  tan 
de  cologne,  like  the  cadets. 

The  pupils  finish  their  course  of  education 
in  six  years.    Ten  are  annually  flismissed,  and 
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then  appointed  rough  riders  in  the  army.  The 
whole  science  of  the  manege  was  introduced 
by  Germans  into  Russia;  nevertheless  it  is 
here  subject  to  peculiar  modifications,  and,  to 
satisfy  the  demands  made  in  the  Russian  army, 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  some  points  to  such 
an  extent  that  rough  riders  coming  from  Ger- 
many are  obliged  to  take  lessons  again  here  to 
qualify  themselves  to  execute  the  required 
feats.  The  horses  of  the  Russian  cavalry  must 
be  so  tightly  reined  in,  they  must  obey  orders 
so  instantaneously  at  the  slightest  touch,  and 
be  so  incesantly  on  parade,  that  the  training 
given  them  by  our  rough  riders  would  in  gene- 
ral be  insufficient.  The  poor  horses  frequently 
feel  but  too  sensibly  the  severity  of  the  Russian 
discipline;  and  there  is  no  army  which  knocks 
up  and  wears  out  so  many  merely  in  training 
and  parades  as  the  Russian,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  its  horses.  For  the  rest,  a 
carrousel  and  quadrilles,  as  performed  here  in 
winter,  upon  horses  of  wonderful  beauty,  in 
presence  of  the  court,  and  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers themselves,  are  not  the  most  uninteresting 
of  spectacles.  The  riding-house,  most  bril- 
liantly lighted,  is  magnificently  fitted  up,  among 
other  things  with  six  mirrors  of  such  size  that 
the  riders  may  see  themselves  in  them  from  top 
to  toe.  The  renewal  of  these  six  mirrors  and 
the  repair  of  the  damages  which  they  receive 
from  the  heels  of  the  horses,  must  produce  no 
trifling  sum  to  the  imperial  looking-glass  manu- 
factory. 

Within  the  precints  of  the  Michailow  quar- 
ter, if  we  may  use  that  expression,  is  situated 
alsq  the  gigantic  exercise-house.  This  build- 
ing covers  a  space  unbroken  by  the  smallest 
pillar,  650  feet  in  length  and  150  in  breadth.  A 
regiment  can  conveniently  exercise  in  it,  but  a 
battalion  can  manoeuvre,  and  two  squadrons 
fight  battles.  It  dates,  like  almost  all  the  exer- 
cise-houses in  Petersburg,  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Paul.  The  building  is  warmed  by  six- 
teen prodigious  stoves,  and  the  walls  are  be- 
sides lined  with  thick  woollen  cloth.  The  roof 
of  this  structure,  with  the  whole  of  the  suspen- 
sion work,  which  enables  it,  while  spanning 
the  space  between  the  massive  Malls,  to  find  a 
point  of  -support  in  itself,  weighs  about  13,400 
tons.  The  iron  bars  alone  of  the  suspension 
work  weigh  321,000  pood,  or  12,840,000  pounds, 
and  to  these  must  be  added  3,000  large  trunks 
of  trees  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
wood-work,  and  2000  square  fathom  of  iron 
plates  with  which  the  whole  was  lined  exter- 
nally. The  Tscherkessians  are  in  general  seen 
in  this  building  practising  the  arts  of  the  ma- 
nege and  shooting  at  a  mark.  At  such  times 
the  student  of  acoustics  might  pick  up  sorae- 
thiii'j;  here  for  his  science.  The  report  of  a 
pistol  makes  such  a  tremendous  echo  that  in 
the  street  you  might  suppose  the  whole  build- 
ing to  be  tumbling. 

When  I'otemkm,  the  Tiurian,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  still  resided  in  the 
Taurian  Palace,  the  gifl  of  the  empress  Cathe- 
rine, and  which  she  afterwards  boughl  back  of 
him,  and  adorned  and  animated  its  now  empty 
rooms,  this  building,  no  doubt,  justified  the  ex- 
pectations excited  by  its  designation.  One  should 
have  seen  it  on  one  of  those  days  when  that  ar- 


rogant and  profuse  favourite  of  his  mistress  gave 
a  triumphal  entertainment  here.  Now,  its  in- 
terior looks  like  a  ball-room  on  the  morning 
after  a  ball.  Its  exterior  never  could  lay  claim 
to  extraordinary  beauty;  and  it  has  been  stripped 
of  the  best  of  its  contents  to  be  employed  in  the 
adornment  of  other  palaces.  Though  it  is  now 
and  then  in  spring,  but  very  rarely,  inhabited 
by  the  imperial  family,  yet  the  furniture  is  ordi- 
nary; the  large  mirrors  are  covered  up;  the 
tables  and  chairs  are  old-fashioned;  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  arranged  in  the  first  rooms, 
contains  little  that  is  remarkable  and  original; 
and  the  pictures  in  general  are  but  bad  copies 
of  good  originals.  The  prodigious  ball-room, 
the  largest  in  Petersburg,  is  now  the  only  thing 
that  this  palace  has  to  boast  of.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  room  may  be  formed,  when  it 
is  known  that  20,000  wax-tapers  are  required 
to  light  it  up  properly;  and  that  the  colossal 
group  of  Laocoon,  placed  at  one  end,  cannot  be 
distinctly  seen  from  the  other  without  the  tele- 
scope. The  last  grand  festivities  held  here  were 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  grand-duke 
Michael,  when  this  room  received  its  present 
decorations.  For  the  rest,  all  the  marble  here 
is  imitation,  all  that  appears  to  be  silver  is  only 
copper  plated  with  silver,  all  the  pillars  are 
brick,  and  all  the  statues  and  pictures  but  copies. 
The  mirrors  in  the  palace,  though  an  inch  thick, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  proportionality  high,  are  so 
ill  made  that  their  surface,  when  you  look  close 
at  it,  is  wavy  and  full  of  flaws:  they  date  from 
the  old  times  of  the  Petersburg  glass  manufac- 
ture, and,  on  comparing  them  with  more  recent 
productions,  you  see  what  advances  have  since 
been  made. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments,  once  in- 
habited by  the  emperor  Alexander,  we  found 
occasion  to  study  the  titles  of  high  Russian 
public  officers.  In  the  bureaus  and  cupboards 
were  still  lying  large  heaps  of  envelopes,  with 
printed  addresses:  Natsehalniku  Morskago  Schta- 
ba  mojego  (To  the  Chief  of  my  Naval  Staff) — 
Glaivnonaischalstujujuschtschemu  nod  pott-chtow- 
iin  (To  my  Postmaster  General;  literally,  To 
the  Chief  Superintendent  in  the  Post  depart- 
ment). A  table  cover  spotted  with  wax  from 
the  taper  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  several 
crayon  drawings  by  his  excellent  consort  Eliza- 
beth, and  some  other  things  of  that  kind,  will 
not  be  viewed  without  interest. 

The  Annitschkow  Palace  is  inhabited  by  the 
family  of  the  present  emperor  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  Taurian.  It  is  situated  near 
the  Fontanka,  in  the  Great  Perspective,  and  ter- 
minates the  brilliant  series  of  palaces  in  that 
street.  It  was  originally  built  by  Elizabeth,  and 
given  to  count  Rasumowsky,  then  twice  bought 
by  Catherine,  and  twice  made  a  present  of  to 
Potemkin;  and  it  is  now  the  favourite  palace  of 
the  present  emperor,  handsomely  fitted  up,  but 
without  any  particular  historical  interest  Part 
of  the  court  is  constantly  resident  in  this  palace; 
here  the  emperor  holds  most  of  his  consultations 
with  the  councillors  of  state,  gives  audience  to 
ambassadors,  &c;  so  that  the  cabinet  of  Peters- 
1'iiiu  oii_iht  properly  to  be  called  the  cabinet  of 
Annitschkow,  as  that  of  London  is  called  the 
cabinet  of  Si.  James's,  anil  that  of  Paris  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries. 
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Since  the  merciless  flames  of  1837  destroyed 
the  whole  magnificent  interior  of  the  great  Win- 
ter Palace,  consumed  the  "  White  Hall"  and  the 
"  Hall  of  St.  George,"  with  their  costly  decora- 
tions, turned  to  soot  the  hall  of  the  generals, 
with  all  the  four  hundred  portraits  of  field-mar- 
shals, admirals,  and  generals,  of  the  Russian 
forces;  crumbled  to  dust  and  ashes  the  apart- 
ments of  the  empress  with  their  splendid  con- 
tents, with  all  the  prodigies  of  art  at  which 
thousands  of  busy  hands  had  toiled  for  years 
together,  with  all  their  fabulous  magnificence, 
with  the  wonderful  vases  of  malachite,  the 
beautiful  jasper  pillars  and  chimney-pieces,  the 
rare  articles  in  which  had  been  half  a  century 
collecting;  since  they  burst  into  the  apartments 
of  the  terrified  ladies  of  the  court  and  gouver- 
nantes,  the  officers  of  the  kitchen,  stables,  and 
house,  and  ruined  in  a  few  moments  what  the 
tooth  of  Time  might  have  spared  for  many 
generations;  a  detailed  description  of  the  Win- 
ter Palace  would  have  but  little  interest,  and 
future  travellers  must  be  left  to  give  an  account 
how  the  great  emperors  of  the  North  have  ar- 
ranged their  house. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  Winter  Palace  in  its 
glory,  certainly  cannot  think  but  with  regret  of 
all  the  havoc  which  the  greedy  flames  must 
have  made  here  among  materials  presented  to 
them  in  such  profusion;  of  that  prodigious  mass 
of  furniture  of  all  kinds,  not  only  placed  in  the 
apartments,  but  piled  up  in  the  great  store- 
rooms of  the  palace;  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  yards  of  velvet,  silks,  and  gold 
stuff,  which,  seized  by  the  flames,  were  in  a 
moment  deprived  of  their  gorgeous  existence; 
and  of  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  clocks 
and  watches,  in  the  construction  of  which  thou- 
sands of  eyes  had  blinded  themselves,  and 
which,  in  the  embrace  of  the  fire,  sank  at  once 
into  shapeless  clumps;  of  those  innumerable 
productions  of  the  hammer,  the  file,  the  plane, 
the  pencil,  the  chisel,  the  axe,  the  pen,  the  mind, 
the  hand,  of  mental  and  bodily  toil,  which  in 
one  night  here  ascended  in  black  clouds  to  the 
sky.  It  is  a  question  whether,  since  the  burn- 
ing of  Persepolis,  so  many  and  so  costly  trea- 
sures of  human  skill  and  industry  ever  evapo- 
rated in  smoke  in  the  space  of  six  hours.  The 
most  glorious  and  prosperous  reigns,  the  sump- 
tuous courts  of  Elizabeth  and  Catherine,  the 
more  tasteful  of  Alexander  and  Nikolai,  had 
been  for  nearly  a  century  engaged  in  their 
accumulation.  The  conflagration  of  this  single 
edifice  must  have  had  and  still  have  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  on  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  Petersburg;  for  millions  must  be  expended 
to  restore  all  that  is  lost.  The  prosperity  of 
many  a  family,  many  a  large  property,  nay, 
many  a  new  branch  of  industry,  have  arisen, 
phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  and  this  fire  forms  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  Some  families  date  from  it 
their  diplomas  and  titles,  their  advancement 
and  prosperity;  others,  their  fall  and  dismission. 

The  suites  of  apartments  in  the  Winter  Pa- 
lace were  real  labyrinths,  and  it  was  said  that 
no  fewer  than  six  thousand  persons  dwelt  in 
thorn.  Even  the  minister  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, who  had  been  twelve  years  in  his  ollice,  is 
reported  not  to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 


with  all  the  parts  of  the  edifice.  As  in  the 
forests  of  extensive  landed  estates  in  Russia, 
colonists  frequently  settle  unnoticed  for  years 
by  the  proprietors,  so  this  palace  harboured 
many  an  interloper,  who  was  not  entered  in  the 
list  of  the  regular  inmates. 

The  watchmen  on  the  roofs,  who  were  posted 
there  for  various  purposes,  among  others  to  fill 
the  reservoirs  set  up  there,  and  to  keep  the 
water  in  them  constantly  thawed  by  throwing 
into  it  red-hot  balls,  built  themselves  huts  be- 
tween the  chimneys,  like  chalets  upon  an  Alp, 
fetched  up  their  wives  and  children,  and  even 
kept  poultry  there  and  goats,  which  browsed 
the  grass  growing  upon  the  roof;  nay,  it  is  as- 
serted that  even  cows  once  found  their  way  up, 
but  a  stop  was  put  to  this  abuse  some  time  be- 
fore the  fire. 

The  domestic  life  of  those  six  thousand  per- 
sons, representing,  under  one  and  the  same 
roof,  all  possihle  forms  of  personality,  from  the 
meanest  scullion  and  stable-boy  to  the  mightiest 
of  potentates,  all  those  elegant  officers,  those 
bearded  coachmen,  those  bedizened  court-ladies, 
those  cooks  dressed  in  white,  those  attendants 
with  salaries  high  and  low,  would  afford  sub- 
jects for  many  of  the  most  interesting  descrip- 
tions, and  for  a  distinct  work  on  the  topography 
and  statistics  of  this  remarkable  community, 
only  it  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary 
data. 

Contiguous  to  the  Winter  Palace,  on  the  east, 
is  the  Hermitage;  beyond  this  is  the  Imperial 
Theatre;  then  follow  several  other  palaces  of 
private  persons;  and,  lastly,  the  Marble  Palace. 
At  this  name,  every  one  will  no  doubt  figure  to 
himself  a  gay,  white,  elegant  palace,  that  glis- 
tens at  a  distance,  like  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Newa,  and  will  be  not  a 
little  astonished  to  find  it  a  heavy  fortress-like 
building.  At  least,  so  it  appears,  among  the 
light  and  laughing  palaces  of  Petersburg,  though 
in  our  dull  streets  it  would  not  be  very  striking. 
The  house  might  be  more  aptly  called  the 
Granite  Palace,  for  more  granite  and  iron  have 
been  employed  in  its  construction  than  marble. 
The  walls,  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  granite, 
are  uncommonly  massive;  no  wood  was  used 
in  the  building;  the  frame  of  the  roof  is  entirely 
of  iron,  and  covered  with  plates  of  copper;  the 
window-frames  are  copper,  gilt.  The  house 
was  last  inhabited  by  the  Grand-duke  Constan- 
tino, and  it  now  exhibits  evident  symptoms  of 
neglect. 

The  palaces  above-mentioned  are  the  only 
imperial  habitations  hitherto  in  the  city.  Some 
that  are  situated  on  the  islands  we  shall  notice 
hereafter.  From  the  present  thriving  state  of 
the  imperial  family — never  was  the  throne  of 
Russia  surrounded  by  so  many  princes  and 
princesses  as  it  is  now — it  is  to  be  surmised 
that  future  travellers  will  ere  long  have  to  men- 
tion several  more  imperial  palaces. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    HERMITAGE. 

Catherine's  Co'tr  d' Amour  et  des  Muses  —  Gal  1  pry  of  Pic- 
tures—  Van  der  Neer  s  Moonshine — Clamle's  Times  of 
ihe  Day  — Paul  Puller— Pordenone — Wynant's  Poultry— 
Wou nermann's  Bailie  Pieces—  Rembrandt  —  Horse  Ver 
nel— Green  Parrols  and  Green  Malachite  Vases  — Tau- 
ri  in  Antiquities— Golden  Laurel  Wreaths  — Intaglios — 
Fraudulent  Bargain — Paintings  by  Hutch  Mas  ers— The 
Spanish  School— The  Crown  Jewels- Figures  in  Wax 
and  Ivory— Theatre— Glass  Decorations  -Voltaire's  Li- 
brary. 

'Tis  a  fact,  which  all  the  world  has  Ions;  been 
aware  of,  that  Catherine  built  Iter  Hermitage  ' 
as  Frederick  the  Great  built  his  Sans-Souci, 
and  Nurna  Pompilius  his  grotto  of  Egeria.  So 
many  ptlgirms  have  already  journeyed  to  this 
Hermitage  and  reported  its  splendour,  that  it  is 
like  carrying  an  owl  to  Athens  to  begin  des- 
canting upon  it  again.  As,  however,  it  is 
rumoured  that  the  edifice,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it,  will  very  soon  be.  pulled  down,  and 
rebuilt  on  a  new  plan,  and  we  and  our  readers 
might  perchance  be  the  last  to  converse  on  the 
state  of  the  Hermitage,  such  as  Catherine  left 
it,  many  a  traveller  who  cannot  pack  up  his 
portmanteau  in  the  course  of  the  winter  may 
probably  relinquish  all  hope  of  seeing  the  Her- 
mitage in  its  original  state,  and  therefore  not 
be  displeased  with  us  for  one  more  description 
of  the  devoted  edifice.  Such,  moreover,  are  the 
riches  and  treasures  which  this  palace  con- 
tains, that  thousands  of  curious  visitors  might 
still  pick  up  something  which  they  could  show 
as  new  and  unknown  to  others. 

The  Hermitage  in  Petersburg  then — a  hun- 
dred times  this  has  been  printed,  and  for  the 
last  time(?)  be  it  said — is  not  the  quiet  cell  of 
an  anchorite,  not  a  lonely  cavern  in  a  rock, 
beside  the  murmuring  sources  of  the  Newa, 
but  a  magnificent  palace,  a  grand  temple  of  the 
Muses,  in  which  every  intellectual  pursuit  has 
its  altar  erected,  lofty,  spacious,  proudly  seated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  broad  river.  No  woods  are 
to  be  seen  around  it  but  those  of  masts,  neither 
do  you  meet  wtth  any  beasts  in  this  wilderness 
besides  the  bears,  the  ermines,  the  foxes,  which 
the  Petersburg  fashionables  carry  about  them 
on  the  Court  Quay;  the  rocks  of  this  solitude 
are  all  chiselled,  polished,  and  hollowed  out 
into  inhabited  apartments,  and  the  hermit  who 
dwells  in  them  is  an  empress;  the  Muses,  the 
Fauns,  and  the  Dryads,  are  all  visible,  warm- 
blooded, and  lymphless  court-ladies,  fed  upon 
the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  imperial  table, 
countesses,  princesses,  literati,  artists,  the 
Daschkows,  the  Diderots,  the  Voltaires,  the 
Rmnjanzows,  and  the  Dershawins. 

The  empress  caused  this  magic  temple  to  be 
erected  for  the  Muses  and  the  enjoyments  of 
leisure,  for  conversation  with  literary  charac- 
ters and  the  conservation  of  the  productions  of 
art;  and  it  is  well  known  how  enchantingly, 
how  tastefully,  how  magnificently,  how  luxu- 
riously, she  passed  the  evenings  there,  when 
business  was  over  in  the  Winter  Palace  built 
by  Elizabeth,  and  when,  over  bridges  and  co- 
vered ways  communicating  with  the  Hermitage, 
she  entered  the  precincts  of  her  marvellous 
creation,    where,    under     her     auspices,    was 


founded  a  republic  of  scholars  and  artists.  We 
possess  many  a  charming  sketch  by  Storch,  by 
Dupre  de  St.  Maure,  and  others,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  high  treat  afforded  by  these  de- 
lightful evenings,  on  which,  agreeably  to  a 
ukase  hung  up  in  every  room  in  the  palace, 
perfect  liberty  and  equality  prevailed.  Musi- 
cians performed,  painters  produced  their  works, 
and  clever  men  expressed  their  opinions;  and 
the  pictures  of  sovereigns  encouraging  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  allegorical  representations,  were  daily 
realized  here.  On  the  roof  of  the  building,  the 
mighty  Semiramis  of  the  North  had  created  a 
garden  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  tall  trees, 
which  was  warmed  in  winter  by  under-ground 
stoves,  and  illuminated  in  summer;  and  many 
a  one  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  this  abode 
to  the  Grecian  Olympus. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  whole  is,  in- 
deed, gone,  but  it  has  left  in  the  body  life  suffi- 
cient to  stir  the  mind  and  to  warm  the  heart. 
Catherine's  garden  still  flourishes,  though  it  is 
long  since  the  birds  which  she  there  fed  moulted 
for  the  last  time;  her  theatre  still  .stands  un- 
changed and  ready,  so  that  a  play  might  be 
performed  in  it  to-night,  if  one  could  but  revive 
the  actors  who  have  long  withdrawn  from  the 
stage  of  life;  the  laws  which  she  made  for  the 
etiquette  of  her  literary  parties  are  still  hanging 
in  the  rooms,  and  there  need  only  another 
Catherine  be  born  to  put  them  again  into  ac- 
tivity; the  library,  the  collection  of  pictures,  the 
museum,  are  just  as  Catherine  bequeathed  them 
to  connoisseurs  and  foreigners:  nothing  has 
been  removed,  only  something  added  here  and 
there.  Next  year  all  this  will  be  changed;  and 
Catherine's  Cour  d' Amour  et  des  Muses  will  be 

transformed  into what?     Who  can  tell? 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  collections 
formed  here  by  the  empress,  and  augmented  by 
Alexander,  is  the  great  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  contains  pieces  of  the  highest  celebrity, 
and  is  calculated  to  afford  abundant  gratification 
to  the  eye  of  the  amateur,  especially  if  he  be  an 
admirer  of  the  Netherlandish  school.  For,  upon 
the  whole,  there  are  to  be  seen  here  more  cot- 
tages of  Dutch  boors,  such  as  Ostade  painted, 
and  as  form  the  strongest  contrast  with  the 
palace  into  which  they  were  incorporated,  than 
Venetian  palaces  and  Roman  churches;  more 
North  German  cattle  pastures  than  Southern 
Alps;  more  roasted  and  unroasted  pullets  than 
broiled  martyrs;  more  hares  impaled  by  the 
spits  of  cooks  than  Sebastians  transfixed  by  the 
darts  of  Pagans;  more  dogs,  horses,  and  cows, 
than  hallowed  saints,  priests,  and  prophets; 
more  still  life  than  human  life.  So  exceedingly 
numerous  are  the  productions  of  some  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  that  distinct  apartments  have 
been  appropriated  to  them,  and  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  any  pictures  of  theirs  could  be 
left  i'm-  other  collections.  If  we  make  the  tour 
of  them,  in  the  order  that  has  either  been  pre- 
scribed by  higher  authority,  or  adopted  from 
habit  by  the  attendant  who  acts  as  eieerone,  we 
lirst  enter  the  room  containing  landscapes  by 
Van  der  Neer. 

Van  der  Neer  painted  the  moon  as  often  as 

if  he  had  been  a  priest  of  Diana:  in  all  his  pic- 

I  lures  we  are  sure  to  find  her,  in  all  her  phases, 
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quarter,  half,  and  full  moon,  behind  clouds,  be- 
neath boughs  of  trees,  above  roofs  of  thatch, 
sailing  in  the  clear  sky,  and  peeping  between 
ruins.  In  general  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  piece  of 
Water,  is  not  far  off;  the  long  silver  stripe  re- 
flected by  the  surface  flings  a  gleam  far  into  the 
dark  distance,  fishermen  are  busy  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  boats  are  dancing  on  the  rippling 
waves. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  celestial  luminaries,  the 
moon  is  the  only  one  that  belongs  to  the  painter. 
The  stars  in  the  heavens  are  too  distant  and  too 
small  for  the  earth  to  produce  any  stronger  ef- 
fect in  a  picture  than  upon  the  robes  of  a  prince; 
they  belong  to  the  astronomer,  the  philosopher, 
the  thinker;  and,  I  verily  believe,  that  no  painter 
in  his  senses  ever  thought  of  infusing  a  soul 
into  his  picture  by  means  of  them.  The  sun  is 
too  gorgeous,  too  brilliant,  too  fiery,  to  be  paint- 
ed in  any  other  way  than  in  his  reflection;  and 
those  painters  who  have  represented  that  lumi- 
nary seem  to  me  to  fall  into  the  same  error  as 
those  who  have  attempted  to  furnish  a  portrait 
of  God  Almighty  himself;  for  no  one  could  ever 
look  him  in  the  face  in  broad  day,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  sight  of  his  magnificent  disk, 
unless  veiled  by  mist  at  his  setting.  With  the 
moon,  whose  beautifully  shaped  phases  delight 
every  eye,  and  whose  large  lovely  orb  always 
sheds  a  mild,  chastened,  humane  light,  the  case 
is  totally  different. 

As  though  to  impugn  our  reflections  on  Van 
der  Neer's  moonlight  landscapes  came  in  the 
very  next  room  Claude  Lorrain,  with  his  famous 
four  times  of  the  day,  in  which  not  only  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  but  also  at  bright  noonday, 
the  mighty  god-like  sun  glowed  in  the  sky,  and 
was  represented  by  a  tiny  dab  of  red  paint. 
Beautiful  as  we  think  Lorraiu's  landscapes  in 
general,  we  could  not  be  reconciled  with  this 
portraiture  of  glorious  Apollo,  and  were  sorry 
that  Claude  had  fallen  into  such  a  mistake. 
These  highly-praised  times  of  the  day  were 
painted  in  Italy,  passed  through  several  hands 
in  Italy  and  France,  til!  they  emigrated  to  the 
Hercynian  forest,  and  abode  for  a  long  time  at 
Cassel,  where  they  were  seized  by  the  Corsican 
Csesar,  who  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  his  wife  in 
Paris.  The  Restorer  of  Peace  carried  them  off 
from  that  city,  and  hung  them  up  in  his  northern 
Palmyra,  to  tell  the  hyperboreans,  buried  in  ice 
and  snow,  of  the  splendours  of  southern  climes. 
Here  they  seem  to  be  quite  in  their  place;  for 
here,  amidst  the  swamps  of  Finland,  they  must 
certainly  be  better  appreciated  and  relished 
than  anywhere  else,  because  nowhere  is  there 
a  greater  lack  of  that  which  they  glorify.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  that  strong  hand  is  born 
which  shall  despatch  them  hence  upon  a  new 
journey. 

In  our  picture-galleries,  the  most  discordant 
subjects  are  in  general  so  intermixed,  that  the 
spectator  must  be  a  real  Proteus,  if  he  will  not 
forego  all  enjoyment  from  them.  One  moment 
he  must  be  in  an  idyllian  mood  to  relish  a  land- 
scape by  Ruysdael,  in  the  next  in  an  elegiac,  to 
mourn  with  the  women  weeping  at  the  grave  of 
thr  dead  Christ;  now  he  must  be  martially  dis- 
posed not  to  lust-  his  courage  in  Wouvernian's 
battle-pieces,  and  now  feel  in  imagination  an 
inextinguishable  thirst  and  appetite,  to  think  the 


herrings,  steaks,  bread  and  butter,  and  grapes 
of  the  Brusselers  and  Antwerpers  delicate  fare; 
one  while  he  must  assume  the  part  of  the  fast- 
ing hermit,  in  order  to  edify  himself  with  St. 
Anthony  over  the  prayer-book;  and  presently 
the  innocent  sportive  child,  playfully  feeding 
Hondekoter's  fowls  and  pigeons.  Whoever 
would  avoid  being  dizzy,  must  be  strong,  must 
know  how  to  soar  enraptured  to  heaven  with 
Raphael's  Madonnas,  to  buffet  the  waves  unap- 
palled  with  the  manners  of  Salvator  Rosa,  to 
pay  court  one  moment  to  the  mighty  Semiramis, 
to  fondle  in  the  next  the  silken-haired  spaniel  of 
Rubens'  wife;  here  to  romp  with  Ostade's  Bac- 
chantes, and  yet  retain  sufficient  sobriety  for  the 
adoration  of  Caracci's  Ecce  Homos;  to  poke 
his  nose  into  Paul  Poller's  cattle-stalls,  and  yet 
bring  out  with  him  no  unpleasant  smell  to  Van 
Dyk's  ladies  bedizened  in  gold  and  silks.  With 
our  modern  painters  he  must  seize  the  poetic 
side  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and,  with  those  of 
former  times,  mount  to  the  other  extremity  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  to  Adam  and  Eve  in 
paradise.  All  times,  all  nations,  all  human  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  near  to  him;  for  here  a 
Roman  consul  demands  respect  and  reverence, 
there  the  majesty  of  a  Persian  king  requires 
submission  and  obedience;  here  Bethlehem  im- 
plores pit}7  for  its  slaughtered  infants,  there  China 
solicits  sympathy  for  her  scourged  slaves. 

After  those  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorrain's, 
we  next  encountered,  in  our  progress  through 
the  Hermitage,  a  lovely  female  of  Pordenone's 
before  a  suffering  Christ.  Is  it  Anna,  is  it  Mary, 
the  oil-waster,  or  the  adulteress"?  She  is  a 
beautiful,  an  enchanting  creature,  and  to  the 
bosom  of  no  man  of  feeling  will  she  appeal  in 
vain.  It  is  one  of  the  swreetest  female  faces  that 
ever  breathed  upon  canvass,  and  worthy  to  be 
sought  out  by  a  stranger  from  among  thousands. 
We  gave  her  our  promise  never  to  forget  her, 
deposited  her  keepsake  with  the  others,  and 
went  on  our  way,  where  an  old  woman  by  Den- 
ner  offered  us  a  pinch  of  snuff — either  us  or  her 
old  husband,  who  hung  beside  her.  In  both 
was  realized  the  expression,  "The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  numbered,"  nay,  even  the  hairs  of  the 
moles  on  the  cheeks.  It  is  inconceivable,  how 
Denner,  certainly  a  good  painter,  could  take  so 
much  pains  with  trifles,  with  every  mole,  and 
every  branch  of  a  wrinkle.  You  feel  as  if  you 
saw  care  and  sorrow  labouring  for  years  toge- 
ther to  dig  all  these  furrows  m  the  face.  Has 
Claude  Lorrain  painted  every  individual  straw 
in  his  stubble-fields'? 

Caracci's  Christ  bearing  his  cross,  and  Do- 
minichino's  woman  poisoning  an  arrow,  are 
admirable  pictures,  and  one  would  enjoy  them 
more  if  such  a  loud  cackling  and  chatter  were 
not  kept  up  by  Wy  nam's  and  Hondekoter's 
poultry  in  the  next  room.  It  is  entirely  filled 
with  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  peacocks,"  pheasants, 
guinea-hens,  and  as  many  of  each  race  as  there 
are  in  the  poultry-market  of  Petersburg.  You 
love  to  seat  yourself  on  the  wooden  bench  be- 
neath the  protecting  thatched  roof  built  by  Wy- 
nant's pencil.  Umbrageous  oaks  and  fresh 
elder-bushes  overshadow  the  weary  wanderer, 
while  the  poultry  hill  and  peck  one  another,  pick 
up  grains  of  corn,  and  snap  at  the  flies  in  ihe 
grass.     An  inexpressible  peace  must  have  per- 
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vaded  the  souls  of  Wynant  and  Hondekoter. 
They  seem  to  have  occupied  themselves  exclu- 
sively with  the  simple  silent  souls  which  are  so 
wonderfully  banned  into  the  bodies  of  the  quiet 
domestic  animals,  and  to  have  dreamt  of  nothing 
but  pigeons,  capons,  cows,  and  calves.  Nay, 
the  quarrels  and  wars  of  their  birds  could  not 
disturb  the  repose  of  their  minds,  for  it  is  only 
the  passions  and  wars  of  men  that  agitate  our 
hearts. 

Next  to  Wynant  came  Cuyp  and  Rosa  di 
Tivoii.  The  pictures  of  the  latter  are  in  general 
rather  overcharged,  and  his  sheep  often  look 
too  archly  and  cunningly  at  the  beholder.  But 
Cuyp  makes  one's  mouth  really  water  for  the 
fine  grass  which  he  gives  to  his  sheep,  and  it 
is  well  for  the  poor  Petersburg  cows  that  they 
know  nothing  about  painted  grass,  or  out  of 
sheer  envy  and  vexation  the}''  would  never  touch 
Ingrian  moss  again.  Potter's  famous  cow — 
perhaps  she  ought  rather  to  be  called  infamous 
— might  be  a  little  more  decent,  and  she  would 
certainly  gain  in  our  estimation.  She  is  as 
unaesthetic  as  the  Ganymede  borne  away  by 
Jupiter's  eagle,  and  the  little  drinking  Bacchus 
in  Dresden.  It  is  surprising  that  she  should 
be  indebted  to  a  lady  for  her  place  in  the  Her- 
mitage. 

Wynant's  poultry  and  Cuyp's  and  Potter's 
cows  all  feel  perfectly  safe  in  their  strong  inclo- 
gures — I  mean  their  thick,  heavy,  gilt  frames — 
and  care  but  little  about  the  incessant  firing, 
skirmishing,  and  plundering  of  Wouvermann's 
soldiers,  amidst  whom  the  spectator  finds  him- 
self on  entering  the  next  room.  Here  are  so 
many  battle-pieces  of  his,  that  one  cannot  but 
be  astonished  at  the  fertility  of  this  warlike 
genius:  everywhere  the  victorious  gray  charger, 
everywhere  the  fierce  banditti-like  faces  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  everywhere 
wretched  tormented  peasants,  slaughtered  poul- 
try, blazing  cottages,  cattle  driven  away,  the 
works  of  peace  destroyed.  In  fact,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  Wouvermann  or  the  thirty  years' 
war  set  more  houses  on  fire,  and,  if  one  had  all 
the  powder  that  he  has  been  puffing  away  for 
these  two  hundred  years  in  his  countless  pic- 
tures, one  might  bring  about  many  a  pretty 
peace  with  it.  Wouvermann's  paintings  are 
all  so  much  alike,  that,  if  he  had  not  painted  so 
well,  he  might  have  said  in  one  picture  all  that 
his  mind  had  to  say.  At  the  same  time,  one  is 
uncertain  whether  he  meant  to  render  a  service 
to  Mars  or  to  Ceres  by  these  pieces,  in  which 
the  gay  unconcerned  looks  of  the  rapacious 
soldiers  show  that  they  are  living  in  clover,  so 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  enlist  with  them, 
while  the  poor  ragged  peasants,  with  torn  hair, 
and  without  breeches,  cut  such  ludicrous  figures, 
that  one  is  more  disposed  to  laugh  at  than  to 
pity  them;  though  most  probably  he  intended 
only  to  adhere  to  history,  and  to  give  faithful 
delineations  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  civil  war. 

From  Wouvermanu's  ferocious  lansquenets, 
we  sought  refuge  with  Rembrandt's  venerable 
heads  of  old  men,  philosophers,  and  scholars, 
of  which  there  is  not,  perhaps,  anywhere  so 
large  a  company  as  here.  Between  Rembrandt's 
and  Denner's  old  men,  a  very  fertiie  parallel 
might  be  drawn.  What  lofty  greatness,  what 
energy,  what  perspicacity  in   the   one,   what 


feebleness  and  imbecility  in  the  other.  Denner's 
did  men  are  good-natured  enough,  but  they  have 
all  lost  their  memory,  mumble  with  faint  voice 
unintelligible  words,  and,  wrapped  in  morning- 
gown  and  furs,  sit  behind  the*  stove  sipping  their 
coffee.  Rembrandt's,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
led  an  active  life,  and  retain  intellect,  vigour, 
and  clearness  of  idea  at  fourscore — genuine 
men,  viri  consukires,  gray-haired  warriors,  pro- 
phetic Moses-heads,  experienced  legislators. 
The  most  famous  of  Rembrandt's  productions, 
which  hangs  here,  is  the  taking  down  from  the 
cross,  a  picture  that  makes  a  powerful  impres- 
sion, and  that  fills  every  beholder  with  feelings 
of  profound  sorrow. 

On  leaving  Rembrandt's  room,  we  embark, 
and  pursue  our  course  through  the  waves  of 
Vernet's  pencil,  all  beautiful  greenish  crystal 
waves,  with  fishermen  battling  them,  and  pur- 
suing their  calling,  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of 
the  sea.  Here  are  also  many  pictures  by  horse- 
Vemet:  he  was  in  Russia,  and  could  scarcely 
have  found  a  country  in  Europe  where  he  might 
have  better  studied  the  nature  of  those  noble 
animals.  Russia  presents  all  varieties  and 
forms  of  them,  from  the  wild  rough-coated  Sibe- 
rian, to  the  tamed  and  trained  parade  and  coach- 
horse — the  half-wild  horses  of  the  steppes,  the 
slender  and  fiery  Cossack  breed,  which  drink 
their  own  hot  blood,  the  small,  shabby-looking, 
but  spirited  beasts  of  the  Poles  and  the  Lithua- 
nians, and  the  sagacious  and  indefatigable 
horses  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus.  At 
the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  horse  has  some- 
thing wild  throughout  all  Russia,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  highly-trained  Ger- 
man horses,  always  used  for  moderate  dis- 
tances; and  lastly,  the  Russian  team  is  aestheti- 
cally so  beautiful  and  picturesque,  as  almost  to 
make  you  imagine  that  all  the  coachmen  here 
are  painters. 

In  the  room  where  Vernet's  waves  are  dash- 
ing and  breaking,  there  are  several  parrots 
screaming  and  chattering,  that  is  to  say,  living 
birds.  We  took  it  into  our  heads  that  they 
might  have  belonged  to  Catherine's  aviary,  am! 
hoped  that  we  might  hear  a  few  syllables  pre- 
served from  that  bygone  time;  but,  to  our  morti- 
fication; we  were  informed  that  Catherine's  last 
parrot  died  in  the  year  before  last,  and  there 
was  nobody  who  could  tell  us  Avhat  were  the 
last  words  of  this  imperial  scholar.  Green 
waves,  green  parrots,  and  green  malachite- 
vases,  in  the  same  room;  that  is,  thrown  together 
at  random,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  all  green.  More 
splendid  vases  of  malachite  are  nowhere  to  be 
seen  than  here;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  imperial 
palace  glistens  with  precious  stones,  jasper  pil- 
lars, porphyry  mouldings,  and  ornaments  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  other  polished  mountain  mar- 
vels, so  magically  as  not  to  be  matched  by  any 
other.  The  lapis  lazuli  vase  in  that  room  is 
unique  in  its  kind.  The  Petersburg  porcelain 
manufactory  has  added  a  number  of  the  splen- 
did productions  of  its  shops;  and  at  any  rate  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  far  surpass  in  mag- 
nitude and  bold  workmanship  every  thing  that 
is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

Near  these  proud  productions  of  art  in  modern 
times  arc  displayed  in  side-cabinets  the  trophies 
won  by  Russian  antiquaries  lrom  the  graves 
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of  Tauria,  golden  laurel-wreaths,  gold  chains, 
ear-rings,  finger-rings,  and  girdles  of  Taurian 
Greeks  and  Bosporanian  kings.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  collections  that  is  to  be 
seen,  and  one  cannot  help  praising  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Russian  government,  and  admiring 
the  luck  by  which  so  many  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful articles  belonging  to  such  remote  ages 
have  been  preserved.  From  ancient  times — no 
doubt  the  bands  of  the  migrating  nations  were 
not  less  rapacious  than  the  modern  Cossacks — 
the  numberless  graves  of  the  Greeks  in  Tauria, 
and  of  the  aborigines  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Siberia,  have  been  objects  of  most  assiduous 
research.  The  Alans,  the  Huns,  the  Tatars, 
and  now-a-days  the  Cossacks,  plundered  them, 
melted  down  the  treasures  which  they  found, 
and  which  were  then  squandered.  Most  of  the 
kurgans  and  mohilos  of  South  Russia  have 
long  been  scooped  out  like  rabbit  burrows,  and 
with  the  articles  found  in  them  a  considerable 
trade  has  been  and  is  still  carried  on.  Most  of 
them  lose  in  this  way  the  form  so  interesting  to 
the  antiquary.  What  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  hands 
of  so  unhistorical  traders  and  plunderers  is 
deposited  in  the  Hermitage.  A  very  large  por- 
tion has  been  furnished  by  the  tombs  of  Kertsch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Taurian  Bosphorus,  the 
burial-places  of  Mithridates  and  his  successors, 
the  Bosporanian  kings,  and  much  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Chersonesian  and  Olbiopolitan  Greeks. 

Among  the  neatest  of  these  relics  are  the 
beautiful  laurel-wreaths  of  fine  ducat-gold. 
Several  are  still  in  the  highest  preservation, 
every  golden  leaf  and  every  twig  perfect.  Tl  i  ese 
wreaths  must  have  been  a  more  suitable  deco- 
ration than  all  our  ribands  and  orders.  The 
head  which  the  ancients  adorned  is  far  more 
the  seat  of  the  origin  of  great  achievements 
than  the  breast  which  we  adorn.  In  fact  we 
only  decorate  our  garments,  because  the  deco- 
ration cannot  well  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
warm  heart:  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  head,  it 
is  the  man  himself  who  is  adorned,  and  lastly, 
the  appearance  of  a  crowned  head  is  far  more 
picturesque  than  that  of  a  bestarred  breast. 
How  weak  the  impression  made  by  generals 
with  decorations  in  the  button-holes!  Look,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  head-enwreathed  Roman 
triumphator!  No  painter,  therefore,  ever  thought 
of  placing  the  halo  on  the  breasts  of  his  mar- 
tyrs: it  is  the  throne  of  mind  that  he  must  irra- 
diate. It  may  be  that  our  cold  climate,  forbid- 
ding the  uncovered  head  or  covered  merely 
with  a  wreath,  caused  decorations  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  breast.  Our  tight-fitting  dress 
may  also  have  favoured  the  change  of  custom. 
Tin"  garments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  loose 
and  full  of  folds,  did  not  allow  any  thing  to  be 
placed  on  the  breast. — Many  of  the  wreaths  had 
lost  all  their  leaves,  and  these  are  carefully 
collected  in  little  boxes — beautiful  foliage  of  a 
noble  tree!  Little  heaps  of  these  leaves  shed 
by  the  Grecian  wreaths  of  victory  are  lying 
about  in  their  repositories.  Would  that  our 
iii  es  shed  such,  golden  leaves!  but  here  m  the 
North  nourish  no  Grecian  laurels.  The  basket 
full  of  golden  leaves  in  the  nursery  tales  of 
Rubezahl  has  certainly  occupied  the  imagina- 
tion of  many  a  German:  those  who  have  not 


yet  seen  it  may  procure  that  gratification  here 
in  the  Hermitage. 

From  the  French  revolution  and  the  disper- 
sion of  works  of  art  which  took  place  at  that 
time  in  Paris  the  collections  of  the  Hermitage 
have  derived  no  small  advantage.  One  of  the 
most  considerable  acquisitions  was  that  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  famous 
collection  of  engraved  stones  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  Hermitage.  It  comprehends 
so  many  rare  things  that  scholars  and  connois- 
seurs might  spend  their  whole  lives,  from  the 
day  of  taking  their  doctor's  degree  to  that  of 
their  death,  in  interpreting  and  commenting  upon 
them.  ■  Many  of  these  exquisite  gems  are  but 
superficially  glanced  at  by  the  curious,  and  still 
more  lie  buried  in  darkness  in  locked  cases. 
The  collections  of  our  times  are  far  too  immo- 
derately crowded.  As  to  confining  yourself  to 
a  single  dish  and  digesting  that,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  You  must  sw-allow  whole  masses 
at  once,  6,000  intaglios  from  Italy,  16,000  cameos 
from  Greece,  the  contents  of  666  ancient  sepul- 
chres, the  whole  Dutch  school  of  painters,  200 
gigantic  urns  and  vases,  the  libraries  of  Voltaire 
and  Diderot,  and  the  crown-jewrels  of  a  series  of 
emperors.  If  your  stomach  is  not  ruined  and 
your  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  it,  this  is  owing 
not  to  their  strength  and  excellence,  but  to  their 
satiety  and  indifference  towards  that  which  is 
most  exquisite. 

On  leaving  the  room  containing  the  golden 
laurel-wreaths  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italian 
cameos,  we  found  ourselves  again  among  other 
magic  productions  of  the  pencil,  most  of  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  collections  at  Malmai- 
son.  When  Alexander  was  in  Paris  in  1814, 
he  visited  the  repudiated  wife  of  Napoleon,  w^ho 
complained  to  him  of  the  scantiness  of  the  pro- 
perty with  which  she  was  left,  and  the  inse- 
curity of  her  possession.  Her  imperial  husband 
had  laid  at  her  feet  many  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  German  and  Italian  collections,  and  she 
was  apprehensive  lest,  on  the  anticipated  recla- 
mation of  the  rightful  owners,  very  little  might 
remain  for  her  share.  Alexander,  therefore, 
purchased  of  her  the  whole  of  the  treasures  of 
Malmaison,*  and  enriched  with  them  the  her- 
mitage of  his  grandmother,  from  which  no  re- 
clamation will  easily  remove  them.  Part  of  the 
purchase-money  has  just  been  brought  back  to 
Russia  by  the  young  grandson  of  Josephine. 

Among  these  pictures  there  are  again  a  great 
many  Claude  Lorrains,  energetic  Dominichinos, 
powerful  Tintorettos,  luscious  Carlo  Dolees; 
beautifully  marbled  meat  by  Van  der  Werftj 
straws,  eggs,  fish,  and  fishwoinen,  by  Dow;  satin 
drosses,  neatly  embroidered  covets,  and  exqui- 
sitely lovely  faces  by  Mieris;  cut  up  onions,  tur- 
nips, and  parings  of  roots  in  abundance  by  the 
school  of  the  latter — the  faithful  portraiture  of 
a  barber  and  his  lathered  customer  by  Schal- 
ken,  who  seems  to  have  worked  with  the  da- 
guerrotype;  for  every  bubble  in  the  soap-suds 
may  be  distinctly  perceived,  but  the  spun  of  the 
whole  has  not  suffered  from  this  minute  tit  tent  ion 
to  the  parts — an  accountant  by  Quintin  Messis, 

*  A  transaction  liichly  disgraceful  to  the  character  of 
the  "Restorer  of  Universal  Peace,"  involving  a  manifest 
injustice  against  the  legitimate  owners,  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  right  by  this  fraudulent  bargain. 
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who,  clever  as  he  looks  and  deeply  as  he  is 
thinking,  has  not  yet  solved  his  question.  Mes- 
sis  perhaps  meant  to  point  to  the  human  mind, 
which  has  been  thinking  and  calculating  for 
ages,  without  ever  arriving  to  a  conclusion. 
Here  are  so  many  pictures  by  Van  Dyk  and 
Rubens  that  you  have  difficulty  to  squeeze 
through  the  crowd  of  their  figures,  especially 
those  of  Rubens,  every  person  in  whose  pieces 
is  so  enviably  well  fed  as  to  take  up  no  very 
small  space.  Here  are  also  many  mythological 
subjects  by  Rubens,  a  class  which  evidently  he 
ought  not  to  have  meddled  with.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  a  satire  on  the  Greek  mythology. 
All  his  Venuses  are  stuffed  with  beef  and  Bra- 
bant beer,  and  they  have  in  them  as  little  that 
is  antique,  plastic,  and  godlike  as  Shakspeare's 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Farther  on,  you  come  to  the  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  Snyders,  Breughel,  Heemskerk,  and 
others — cabbages  and  tulips,  onions  and  grapes, 
dew-drops  and  peaches,  roots,  fowls,  and  fish, 
beans,  peas  and  hyacinths,  of  such  ideal  beauty 
as  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  cornucopia 
of  the  goddess  of  Plenty.  One  is  sorry,  to  be 
sure,  to  see  that  all  these  exquisite  things  make 
their  appearance  only  in  the  prosaic  kitchen 
and  eating-room.  But,  if  they  were  to  be  painted 
at  all,  how  was  the  thing  to  be  managed  in  any 
other  way?  Most  of  them  could  not  be  repre- 
sented in  their  connection  with  Nature,  the  fish 
in  the  water,  the  birds  in  the  air,  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  the  fruit  on  the  tree,  where  it  is  entirely 
or  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  view.  It 
is  singular  that  in  almost  eveiy  painting  by 
Snyders  there  are  invariably  two  animals  quar- 
relling under  the  table,  which  have  in  reality 
very  little  opportunity  to  quarrel,  because  they 
live  in  two  totally  different  elements.  A  cat 
and  a  seal  are  everywhere  seen  fighting  for  the 
scraps  from  the  table,  as  if  the  former  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  inhabitant  of  the  sea  the  old  ani- 
mosity subsisting  between  her  and  the  dog. 

The  rooms  of  the  Spanish  school,  with  paint- 
ings by  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Ribalta,  and  others, 
present  fresh  marvels.  It  is  a  subject  of  inex- 
haustible interest  to  see  the  peculiarities  of 
every  school  and  every  nation,  nay,  of  every 
master  and  every  mind,  reflected  in  their  per- 
formances with  a  fidelity  which  there  is  no 
mistaking.  The  original  genius  which  breathes 
upon  us  from  the  works  of  every  age  and  every 
pencil  is  manifested  in  the  most  trivial  things. 
Thus  there  was  a  tune,  when  this  or  the  other 
class  was  liked  in  preference  throughout  all 
Europe.  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  se- 
lected from  that  favourite  class  certain  subjects 
which  they  treated  with  especial  predilection; 
Velasquez  and  Murillo,  Titian  and  Raphael, 
again  selected  that  which  they  liked  best  from 
a\  li.it  was  chosen  by  their  nation,  and  so  neither 
the  time,  the  nation,  nor  the  master  can  be  mis- 
taken. 'IMir  Spanish  masters  have  a  peculiar 
Style  in  I  he  colours  of  I  he  ii  clothes,  in  I  lie  Ho  wing 
and  folds  of  their  draperies,  in  the  blending  of 
their  tints,  and  iii  their  carnations,  which  is 
Spanish,  and  differ  entirel]  from  the  flesh,  the 
cut  of  the  clothes,  and  the  manner  of  the  Neth- 
erlander ami  Italians.  But  among  the  Span- 
iards themselves,  Murillo's  carnation  differs  from 
Ribalta's,  Ribalta's  from  that  of  Velasquez;  and 


thus  there  is  as  marked  a  distinction  between 
Spanish  and  Italian  tint,  between  Raphael's,  Van 
Dyk's,  Titian's,  and  Rubens'  colouring,  as  be- 
tween the  orders  of  Nature,  between  the  tiger- 
skin  and  the  bear-skin,  the  carp  and  the  pike, 
the  parrot  and  the  nightingale.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  it  was  possible  with  so  small  a 
number  of  the  colours  of  the  prism  and  the  pal- 
lette,  to  produce  such  a  prodigious  variety;  and 
in  the  productions  of  the  painters  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  unfathomable  depth  of  Nature,  who, 
in  the  creatures  of  her  spiritual  world,  displays 
the  same  infinite  riches  as  in  the  productions 
of  her  visible  world,  and  herein  exhibits  as  great 
a  diversity  of  classes,  families,  and  individuals. 

The  visitors  to  the  Hermitage  are  not  very 
numerous,  because  strangers  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners must  obtain  special  tickets,  which,  it  is 
true,  are  granted  without  difficulty;  yet  this  little 
obstacle  is  sufficient  to  keep  a.  great  number  of 
persons  away.  Next  to  vanity,  the  love  of  con- 
venience is  the  grand  spring  to  all  we  do,  or  at 
least  to  what  we  omit  doing.  There  are  in  Pe- 
tersburg numbers  of  highly  cultivated  families 
which  have  never  yet  visited  the  Hermitage, 
and  as  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  how  small  in 
comparison  with  the  offered  profit  is  that  which 
they  carry  home  with  them!  When  one  ob- 
serves the  not  exactly  yawning  but  perfectly 
vacant  faces  of  those  who  walk  sight-sated  past 
fhe  pictures,  one  has  a  right  to  ask  one's  self, 
how  it  was  possible  for  so  many  painters  to 
attain  such  extraordinary  celebrity.  Where 
then  is  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  their 
works,  the  raptures  which  they  inspire!  For 
4,000  oil-paintings,  in  which  half  of  the  natural 
and  human  world  is  reflected,  a  two  hours' 
lounge;  for  30,000  copper-plates,  a  few  moments; 
for  three  rooms  full  of  statues,  three  fugitive 
glances;  for  the  antiquities  of  Greece  two  Ahs 
and  Ohs;  for  12,000  cameos,  gems,  and  pastes, 
scarcely  a  half-opened  eye.  These  treasures 
upon  the  whole  produce  no  more  revenue  in 
new  ideas  or  trains  of  thought  than  the  bars  of 
gold  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  in 
sovereigns. 

The  most  attractive  objects  here  are  no  doubt 
the  crown-jewels  and  the  other  curiosities  kept 
with  them  in  a  separate  cabinet.  For  though 
we  boast  of  a  higher  cultivation,  still  the  old 
Adam  is  so  far  from  being  driven  out  of  his 
domain,  that,  like  the  savages  and  children,  we 
all  grasp  more  eagerly  at  that  which  sparkles 
and  glutei's  than  at  that  which  breathes  life  and 
grace.  What  is  all  the  water  of  Ruysdael's 
mountain  torrents  to  the  water  of  these  imperial 
crown  diamonds,  or  the  enamel  of  the  Carlo 
Dolces  to  the  enamel  of  those  pearls?  What 
are  Hccmskerk's  'roses,  apricots,  and  juicy 
pomegranates  to  the  rosettes  and  oriental  gar- 
nets of  the  diadems!  What  is  all  the  dew  oi' 
the  painted  and  unpainted  fields  to  the  crystal 
drops  that  glisten  in  the  bushes  of  the  crowns! 
The  green  of  Cuyp's  meadows  rarely  glads  the 
heart  of  any  one,  but  the  green  of  the  emeralds 
in  the  sceptic  seems  to  delight  all. 

Very  seldom  indeed  will  such  a  quantity  of 
precious  stones  be  found  together.  The  history 
of  many  of  these  crystals  is  as  universally 
known  as  that  of  Sirius,  Aldebaran,  and  other 
fixed  stars;  and  even  stars  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
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magnitude  are  more  admired  and  observed, 
more  talked  and  written  about,  than  many  a 
solar  system  visible  in  the  firmament.  The 
ancient  intercourse  of  Russia  with  India  and 
Persia  was  constantly  bringing  great  numbers 
of  precious  stones  into  her  treasury;  and  in 
later  times  the  very  mountains  subject  to  her 
swa}'  have  opened  their  chambers  and  yielded 
so  large  a  tribute  of  this  kind  that  many  a  pri- 
vate person  would  be  well  content  with  merely 
so  much  as  is  destined  for  the  little  fingers  of 
the  imperial  hands. 

As  Petersburg  has  in  the  Kasan  Church  a 
copy  of  St.  Peter's,  so  it  has  in  the  Hermitage 
its  copy  of  Raphael's  Loggie.  They  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  best  Italian  masters  in  a  wing 
built  for  the  express  purpose  by  the  celebrated 
architect,  the  chevalier  Guarenghi.  Here  the 
pictures  are  placed  in  a  more  advantageous 
light  than  in  Rome  itself,  and  you  may  study 
them  with  more  convenience  and  facility  than 
there.  On  tables  and  chairs  in  the  passages  of 
the  galleries  are  arranged  a  great  number  of 
pretty  Works  which  occupy  the  mind  and  en- 
gage the  eye  in  a  different  way.  They,  are 
mostly  representations  in  ivory  or  wax,  some  of 
them  of  Russian  life,  which  will  not  fail  to  de- 
light every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Among  other  things 
there  is  a  dwelling  of  Russian  peasants  most 
charmingly  executed  in  wax,  a  wood-built  cot- 
tage, shaded  by  birch-trees,  situated  close  to  a 
small  stream,  such  as  one  may  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  see  thousands  of  in  the  interior.  By 
the  brook  is  seated  an  angler;  and  in  the  yard 
an  old  bearded  peasant  is  hammering  away  at 
his  cart.  His  daughter  is  singing  as  she  trips 
to  the  well  to  fetch  water,  and  the  old  mother 
stands  at  the  door  feeding  the  poultry.  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  lovely  idyl  has  been  wrought  in 
such  a  perishable  material.  A  Russian  sledge- 
troika,  with  which  three  mettlesome  horses  are 
flying  away  swift  as  the  wind,  show  how  ex- 
tremely picturesque  the  Russian  teams  in  gene- 
ral are. 

Among  the  articles  of  ivory  there  are  similar 
objects.  Thus  there  is  a  settlement  of  reindeer 
Laplanders,  with  all  the  household  materials,  to 
the  very  minutest  details.  It  is  evening.  Two 
of  them,  just  returned  from  a  journey,  are  un- 
harnessing the  animals;  the  mothers  are  coming 
out  of  the  huts  to  welcome  them,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  eagerly  running  forward  to  them.  The 
herd  is  collected  about  the  huts  and  the  girls  are 
busy  milking.  It  is  singular  that  one  is  often 
more  struck  with  the  representations  of  such 
scenes  than  with  the  reality,  and  many  a  one 
has  no  doubt  seen  hundreds  of  Lapland  estab- 
lishments and  not  been  fully  aware  of  the 
i merest  that  attaches  to  them  till  he  beheld  this 
model  in  the  Hermitage.  A  single  copy  often 
teaches  more  than  a  thousand  realities;  but 
then,  indeed,  life,  with  its  thousand  realities, 
must  be.  the  best  interpreter  of  that  copy. 

The  Hermitage  affords  an  asylum  not  only  to 
the  productions  of  genius  and  art, -hat  also  to 
the  works  of  ingenuity,  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  the  latter,  at  the  composition  of  which 
the  Russians  are  extremely  clever.  No  nation 
has  such  a  talent  for  making  pretty  ornamental 
tilings   of  scraps  of  paper,  straws,  and  other 


trumpery.  Thus,  here  is  to  be  seen,  among 
other  things,  a  ship  with  sails,  masts,  and  rig- 
ging complete,  put  together  in  the  inside  of  a 
glass  bottle,  with  amber,  ivory,  and  splinters  of 
wood.  Every  individual  portion  of  the  vessel 
must  have  been  introduced  with  inexpressible 
pains  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  then  fixed  in  its  place  at  the  bottom  with  a 
dexterity  that  is  incomprehensible.  It  was  as 
though  the  builder  had  transformed  himself  into 
a  spider,  for  all  the  parts  were  as  delicate  as 
the  web  of  that  insect. 

The  theatre  of  the  Hermitage  has  been  deco- 
rated by  a  whim  of  art  of  a  different  kind.  It 
is  fitted  up  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  by  means 
of  glass  tubes.  Gigantic  vases  and  baskets  of 
glass  adorn  its  vacant  spaces.  Glass  lamps  of 
various  colours  illumine  its  darkness.  Pre- 
cious stones  are  everywhere  imitated  in  crys- 
tals of  cut  glass,  and  the  very  walls  are  hung 
with  glass  tapestry.  Glass  tubes  of  all  colours 
and  of  different  thickness  and  length  were 
made:  these  were  threaded  and  fastened  to 
various  kinds  of  stuff.  In  like  manner,  the 
fringe  and  tassels  of  the  curtains  are  composed 
of  bunches  of  glass  tubes;  and  the  whole,  when 
lighted  up,  must  have  presented  an  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  brilliant  glass  vanity. 

The  treasures  which  the  great  library  of  the 
Hermitage  contains  are,  though  exposed  to 
broad  daylight,  still  more  buried  and  hidden 
than  those  of  art.  Among  other  interesting 
things  you  here  find  all  the  books  and  papers 
left  by  Diderot,  the  complete  library  of  Voltaire, 
the  books  just  as  he  used  and  abused  them, 
with  the  marks  that  he  put  into  them,  with  his 
pencil  annotations,  and  with  the  soils  and  dogs' 
ears  which  his  fingers  gave  to  the  paper. 

We  have  touched,  in  fact,  on  only  a  few  of 
the  treasures  of  this  palace;  but  these  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  hermit  might  boldly 
renounce  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  he  could 
shut  himself  up  in  the  microcosm  of  the  Peters- 
burg Hermitage,  where  half  the  natural  and 
human  world  presents  itself  before  him  on  can- 
vass, in  colours,  in  marble,  glass,  and  ivory, 
painted,  chiselled,  printed,  woven,  and  filed. 
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LIBRARIES  AXD  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Imperial  Library— Vexations  System— Polish  Collec- 
tions—A  Lesson  in  packing  Books— Library  of  the 
General  Staff— Maps  and  Plans-The  Models  of  Mea- 
sures—The  Great  ami  Secret  Archives — Alau  Manufac- 
tory— The  Rumanlzow  Museum— Baron  Schilling's 
Asiatic  Collections—  The  Guiutschur;  the  Lamaile  Bible 
—  Pray  i na  Machines  of  ihe  Mongols— Creative  Power  of 
Prayer— Hrick  Tea-  Col  ire i  ions  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences—Remains  of  Mammoths— Asiatic  Coins— School 
of  Miner  Cadets— Rich  M  ineralnsical  Collection—  Gold 
ami  Silver  Caravans-  Models— Iron  Fishery—  Busts  catt 
in  Siberia— Siberia  the  Russian  Land  of  Promise— Cruel 
Usage  of  the  Mammoth. 

Though  Petersburg  is  not  regarded  by  the 
mosl  polished  nations  of  Europe  as  its  metro- 
political  city,  and  the  treasures  of  art  and 
literature  have  therefore  not  poured  into  u  so 
profusely  as  into  many  other  capitals,  yel  its 
emperors  and  magnates  have  done  their  utmost 
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not  only  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  their  own  do- 
mestic history  and  nature,  but  also  to  draw 
from  other  countries  interesting  objects  for 
aesthetic  consideration  and  learned  inquiry,  and 
to  adorn  the  city  with  collections  of  all  kinds; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  be  astonished  at  the 
wealth  which  has  been  here  accumulated  in  so 
short  a  period,  than  to  wonder  at  the  poverty  of 
several  departments.  Petersburg  stands  on 
not  much  more  historical  ground  than  the  cities 
founded  by  Europeans  in  America,  and  yet  not 
only  must  all  these,  but  also  several  ancient 
European  capitals,  strike  their  flag  before  the 
treasures  in  books,  pictures,  natural  curiosities, 
and  antiquities,  which  the  city  of  theNewa  has 
collected  during  the  brief  period  of  her  ex- 
istence. 

For  many  branches  of  science,  for  Slavonic 
history,  for  Mongol  and  Chinese  life,  for  Tau- 
rian  antiquities,  for  the  Caucasus,  the  Ural,  and 
the  fabulous  Altai,  for  the  nature  and  nations  of 
the  North,  the  collections  of  Petersburg,  thanks 
to  the  glorious  victories  of  the  Russian  arms, 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  unique;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  learned  of  the  West  do  not 
make  more  frequent  pilgrimages  hither  to  study 
the  sources  of  the  East  on  the  banks  of  the  Ne- 
wa.  But  even  for  those  subjects  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  the  West  is  more  convenient, 
there  are  admirable  collections  here,  which  it 
is  a  double  pleasure  to  contemplate  and  consult 
in  the  Jar  North,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  their  origin. 

Among  the  collections  of  books,  the  great 
Imperial  Library  is  the  most  considerable.  It 
contains  probably — for,  as  a  great  quantity  of 
its  treasures  still  lie  packed  in  the  chests,  one 
cannot  speak  positively — nearly  half  a  million 
volumes,  arising  partly  from  purchases  by  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  Catherine,  and  Alexander,  partly 
from  the  incorporation  of  Polish  libraries 
brought  from  Warsaw,  Wilna,  and  other  places. 

The  building  containing  it,  a  large,  splendid 
edifice,  abuts  on  one  side  upon  the  Perspective, 
and  gladly  would  one  often  retreat  from  the 
prosaic  noise  and  bustle  of  that  frequented 
street  to  this  silent  temple  of  the  Muses,  if  the 
anxious  and  narrow-minded  precautions  in  the 
supply  of  books,  the  defective  arrangement, 
and  the  want  of  a  good  catalogue,  did  not  ex- 
ceedingly circumscribe  its  usefulness.  Appre- 
hensions lest  hunks  should  be  purloined,  as  no 
doubt  they  often  are,  have  led  to  this  extreme 
caution,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  library  to 
that  disorder. 

On  entering,  visitors  have  to  pass  a  whole 
cordon  of  police  soldiers,  the  attendants  on  this 
library,  who  strip  them  of  cloaks,  great-coats, 
sticks,  galoshes,  &c.  which  they  return  after 
strictly  searching  the  owners  at  their  departure; 
and  many  a  one  feels  so  mulled  that  he  comes 
no  more.  The  commerce  with  libraries  is  of 
as  delicate  a  nature  as  thai  of  any  other  kind: 
such  seemingly  unessential  annoyances  often 
obstruct  it  as  much  a-  duties  and  other  incon- 
-.  eniences  obstruct   trade.     On  your  first  visii 

you  can  don s  than  Look  at  the  different 

rooms  and  the  o !e    of  the  books,  attended 

by  a  subaltern  offici  r,  who  tells  you  wonderful 

things  about  these  literary  treasures.  To  get 
a  book  to  read  in  the  library  itself  is  utterly  im- 


possible, though  you  can  point  out  where  it 
stands.  You  must  first  write  down  the  title  in 
a  large  register,  and  then,  if  it  is  not  lent  and 
can  be  found,  you  are  supplied  with  it  on  the 
next  library  day.  But  on  the  days  appointed  for 
reading  you  may  many  a  time  knock  in  vain, 
because  it  may  happen  to  be  one  of  the  num- 
berless festivals  of  the  Russian  church.  The 
precautions  on  the  delivery  of  a  book  that  is  to 
be  taken  home  are  still  greater,  and  at  length 
this  result  is  attained,  that  the  librarians  can 
sleep  quietly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  prove 
to  their  superiors  that  not  a  book  has  been  stolen 
or  lost,  as  though  libraries  were  merely  institu- 
tions for  the  safe  custody  of  books,  and  not  for 
introducing  them  as  much  as  possible  among 
the  people.  Complete  security  against  dis- 
honesty is  impracticable;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  better  to  lose  a  few  books  by  the  dishonest, 
in  order  to  render  service  to  the  honest  lovers 
of  the  Muses,  who  certainly  constitute  the  ma- 
jority; but  in  pursuing  such  a  system,  people 
are  like  the  miser,  who,  for  fear  of  want,  keeps 
his  money-bags  filled  and  actually  starves  him- 
self to  death.'  It  is  moreover  alleged  by  the  pub- 
lic that  not  even  the  immediate  object,  namely, 
the  keeping  of  the  books  together,  is  attained. 
Only  the  petty  holes  are  stopped  up;  hut  there 
are  said  to  be  many  large  ■secret  apertures,  by 
which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  against  the 
reading  public,  books  pass  in  other-ways  into 
the  hands  of  individual  speculators. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  you  may  wait  for 
weeks  in  vain  for  a  single  book.  The  first  time, 
the  entry  of  the  book  has  perhaps  been  over- 
looked, and  you  must  write  down  the  title  again; 
next  time  you  are  told  it  is  not  to  be  found,  or  the 
librarian,  to  whose,  department  it  belongs,  is  not 
in  the  way.  Sometimes  you  are  yourself  prevent* 
ed  from  attending  on  a  library-day,  and  then  you 
lose  your  claim  to  the  wished-for  book,  winch 
has  meanwhile  been  removed  from  the  table;  so 
that  you  are  obliged  to  go  on  a  fourth  or  fifth  day 
to  enter  it  again,  and  at  last  on  a  sixth  or  seventh 
to  read  it. 

For  the  rest,  the  rooms  of  the  library  are  su- 
perb, light,  lofty,  200  feet  long  and  100  wide,  the 
floors  inlaid  and  dry-rubbed,  the  tables  clean 
and  without  a  single  ink-spot,  because  the  ink 
freezes  in  winter  and  dries  up  in  summer.  The 
winding  stairs  to  the  upper  gallery  are  elegant, 
and  the  steps  for  reaching  the  higher  shelves 
ingeniously  constructed.  "Cette  salle  est  su- 
perbe,  magnifique,"  said  a  foreigner,  whom  the 
librarian  was  conducting  through  the  building. 
"Oui,"  replied  the  latter,  "elle  est  dix  pieds  plus 
haute  et  douzc  pieds  plus  large  que  la  plus 
grande  salle  de  la  bibliotheque  de  Vienne  el  a 

Paris "    The  speakers  turned  a  corner,  and 

1  did  not  hear  the  end  of  this  interesting  Literary 
dialogue.  Yet  such  is  the  style  of  most  of  the 
conversations  carried  on  here:  people  come, 
praise  the  magnitude  of  the  rooms,  and  the  ap- 
parent order  of  the  books,  slide  along  the  smooth 

ll ,  look'  al  the  bindings,  the  autograph  Letters 

of  the  French  kings,  in  red  morocco  gilt,  the 
handsome  silk  and  silver  covers  of  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  manuscripts,  stare  at  the  ancient 
rolls  of  strange  Runic  characters,  look  at  the 
slipper  of  Pius  VII.,  kept  in  a  small  box  by 
itself,  and  at  the  Russian  alphabet  written  in  an 
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incredibly  small  space,  and  take  their  leave,  f 
after  reading  the  inscriptions:  bibliothkca  za-  I 

lUSCIASJA,  BIHLIOTHECA  DUMB  ROWSKI  AS  A,  alld  SO  I 

forth. 

As  for  these  last  Polish  names,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  rich  literary  treasures  of  the 
Zalusky,  the  Dombrowsky,  &c.  are  by  no  means 
embodied  with  the  entire  collection,  but  kept 
apart  in  distinct  rooms;  and  this  alone  will  suf- 
fice to  show  how  far  the  library  still  is  from 
forming  a  well-organized  whole.  Of  the  re- 
moval and  packing  of  these  Polish  libraries, 
things  are  related  in  Petersburg  that  remind  one 
of  the  packing  of  the  Greek  statues  by  Mum- 
mius  the  Roman;  for  instance,  that  the  soldiers 
employed  in  this  operation,  when  they  found  a 
book  too  thick  for  a  chest,  cut  it  into  several 
parts  with  their  swords,  putting  this  portion  into 
one  chest  and  that  into  another.  In  the  store- 
rooms of  the  library  great  quantities  of  books, 
well-packed  in  chests  and  safe  (1),  are  said  to 
be  still  stowed. 

This  library  is  adorned,  not  only  with  Polish 
trophies,  but  with  Armenian,  Persian,  and  Turk- 
ish works,  brought  from  the  East  on  the  points 
of  Russian  bayonets.  A  separate  room  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  oriental  manuscripts  alone: 
they  are  arranged  in  cases,  adorned  by  the 
cabinet-makers  with  all  sorts  of  emblems  and 
ensigns  of  victory;  for  instance,  Greek-Russian 
crosses  placed  upon  Mohamedan  crescents. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  bookcases  indicate, 
"Manuscripts  from  Aderbitschan,  from  Erze- 
rum,  from  Bajazet,  from  Erivan,  taken  in  the 
campaign  of  1829."  This  Depositum  Manu- 
scriptorum  contains  also  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  autograph  letters  of  French  kings,  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  large  thick  volumes, 
six  of  which  are  filled  with  letters  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's;  numerous  autographs  of  Philip  II. 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  also  of  many  Danish 
kings,  German  emperors,  and  princes  of  the 
empire,  with  which  the  library  was  enriched  in 
the  time  of  Catherine  II. 

In  spite  of  all  impediments  and  inconveni- 
ences, this  library  is  visited  of  course  by  many 
an  industrious  treasure-hunter;  and  you  here 
meet  with  not  only  individual  Germans,  Rus- 
sians, and  French,  but  even  learned  Persians 
and  Buchanans,  who  are  engaged  in  exploring 
these  literary  stores.  But.  with  a  more  liberal 
system,  the  resort  to  this  repository  and  the 
harvest  collected  there  would  be  very  different: 
under  the  present  management  they  must  appear 
insigniricant  in  comparison  with  the  500,000 
volumes  which  are  collected  here,  and  with  the 
500,000  inhabitants  of  the  capital  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  in  comparison  with  the  circle,  hav- 
ing a  radius  of  500  miles,  east,  west,  south,  and 
north,  within  which  it  is  the  most  important  in- 
stitution of  its  kind. 

If  we  may  believe  Russian  statistical  docu- 
ments, 400,000  volumes  are  annually  imported 
from  foreign  countries  into  Russia,  and  a  like 
number  issues  from  her  own  presses.  These 
800,000  volumes  are  distributed,  it  is  true,  over 
the  whole  prodigious  extent  of  the  empire,  as 
far  as  China  and  America,  but  decidedly  the 
greatest  quantity  remains  in  Petersburg.  It  may 
hence  be  inferred  how  many  millions  of  books 
are  already  accumulated  in  the  libraries  of  the 
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city.  Every  public  institution  has  indeed  no 
inconsiderable  library  of  its  own — the  acade- 
mies, the  hospitals,  the  schools,  the  Corps  of 
Cadets,  &c,  and  if  all  these  libraries  were  open- 
ed with  as  much  liberality  as  has  been  shown 
in  their  formation,  scholars  and  literati  would 
not  be  badly  provided  for. 

Next  to  the  imperial  library,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  of  the  General  Staff.  It  occupies 
several  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  General 
Staff,  perhaps  the  most  immense  house  ever  put 
under  one  roof,*  and  contains  treasures  of  ex- 
traordinary value.  Every  thing  that  possesses 
any  historical,  geographical,  and  military  inter- 
est is  bought  for  it,  and  thousands  are  frequently 
expended  on  a  single  work.  For  ethnographic 
works  and  travels,  for  plans  and  charts,  it  is 
decidedly  the  richest  collection  in  Petersburg. 
The  charts  are  placed  in  a  long  suite  of  rooms; 
each  quarter  of  the  world  has  its  separate  room, 
each  country  its  particular  division,  and  many 
a  city  its  distinct  case.  The  great  reading- 
room,  a  noble  rotunda  supported  by  columns, 
is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  that  can  be  seen; 
it  is  lighted  from  above,  elegantly  furnished, 
and  adorned  by  a  great  number  of  busts.  An 
admirable  picture  by  Kriiger  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  the  size  of  life,  hangs  opposite  to  the 
entrance;  and  a  bust  of  Peter  the  Great  is  placed 
on  a  pedestal  of  such  height  as  to  show  pre- 
cisely how  tall  the  emperor  was  when  alive. 
Many  a  great,  that  is  tall,  man  has  here  mea- 
sured himself  with  this  great  and  not  merely 
tall  sovereign,  and  found  that  he  was  shorter 
by  some  inches  or  some  lines. 

In  the  chart-rooms,  you  find  many  things 
which  are  unique  in  their  kind,  and  not  to  be 
met  with  beyond  the  walls  of  the  General  Staff; 
for  instance,  beautiful  maps  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  many  accurate  surveys  of  various  parts  of 
Turkey.  The  Russians  have  now,  in  their 
pocket,  the  keys  of  so  many  a  fortress,  they  are 
travelling  so  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations,  the  roads  to  many  interesting  countries, 
that  their  works,  their  labours,  their  plans  and 
sketches,  are  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
sources  for  half  the  Asiatic  world.  In  one  of 
the  rooms,  there  hangs  also  a  plan  of  Peters- 
burg, which,  for  size,  accuracy,  and  beauty  of 
execution,  comes  up  to  every  thing  that  can  be 
desired  in  that  line. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  plan,  a  trigonome- 
trical survey  was  expressly  made  from  all  the 
steeples  of  the  city,  and  every  house,  however 
small,  is  marked  in  it  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
daguerrotype,  nay,  even  the  material  of  which 
each  house  is  built  is  indicated  by  different 
colours.  The  fine  London  plans  of  the  city 
have  been  reduced,  by  permission  of  the  empe- 
ror, from  this  ground-plan.  In  the  same  room 
are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  different  measures 
of  length,  most  of  them  made  of  plalina,  a  metal 
not  furnished  by  any  other  country  in  such 
quantity  as  by  Russia.  Thus,  there  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  measure  of  a  toise,  which  alone — 
material  and  workmanship — cost  25,000  rubles. 

*  There  may  be  more  extensive  edifices,  including  the 
various  winsrs  an<!  subdivision!,  but  there  is  hardly  a  build- 
ing, all  of  one  piece,  in  a  single  style,  under  a  single  roof, 
and  serving  a  single  purpose,  that  can  vie  with  the  gi- 
gantic proportions  of  the  Petersburg  General  Staff. 
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To  all  the  measures,  which  are  carefully  kept 
in  covers  and  cases,  are  attached  thcrmome- 
trical  contrivances,  which  serve  for  models  in 
making  all  the  other  measures  of  the  empire. 

Mystery  rests,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
upon  the  maps  in  many  of  these  cases,  and,  like 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  they  are  not 
opened  but  in  time  of  war;  but,  as  Russia  is 
almost  always  at  war,  the  Janus  doors  of  one 
or  the  other  case  are  always  open. 

To  the  most  interesting  departments  of  the 
library  of  the  General  Stalf  belong  the  archives, 
divided  into  what  are  called  the  Great  Archive, 
and  the  Secret  Archive.  The  former  is  a  vast 
room,  which  is  protected  with  extraordinary 
precaution  against  danger  by  fire.  The  walls 
are  unusually  thick,  the  doors  of  iron,  and  the 
openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  which  are 
at  the  top,  covered  over  with  iron  grating,  so 
that  all  around  it  may  be  on  fire  and  yet  the 
interior  not  sustain  any  injury.  All  the  cases 
in  which  the  papers  are  kept  are  also  of  iron. 
Around  the  walls  of  this  room,  five  or  six  spiral 
passages  wind  gradually  from  the  lower  circular 
arena  up  to  the  ceiling.  This  archive  contains 
the  whole  history  of  the  Russian  army  for  the 
last  forty  years  to  the  minutest  details,  so  that 
not  only  the  birth,  life,  career,  and  death  of 
every  officer,  but  also  of  every  soldier,  are  spe- 
cified in  it.  The  papers  are  divided  into  years, 
corps  d'armee,  regiments,  &c. 

The  Secret  Archive,  where  all  the  cases  are 
kept  locked,  is  a  small  cabinet  where  the  stran- 
ger is  permitted  to  see  nothing  but  the  titles  of 
the  delicate  books.  These  consist  of  the  rare 
reports  of  Russian  field-marshals  to  the  minister 
at  war  and  the  sovereign  during  all  the  wars  in 
which  Russia  has  been  engaged  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great.  It  makes  an  historian's 
mouth  water  when  he  reads,  "  War  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  against  Persia,  in  the  years  1701 — 
1703" — "Reports  of  Yermolow  on  the  Wars  on 
the  Caucasus  and  in  Armenia" — "Secret  Re- 
ports of  Field-marshal  Soltikow  and  of  General 
Field-marshal  Diebitsch  on  the  Turkish  and 
Polish  War" — "Letters  of  Potjemkin  to  Cathe- 
rine the  Great."  What  rarities !  what  deli- 
cacies! But  very  few  discreet,  trusty,  silent 
persons  are  engaged  in  this  cabinet.  Very 
rarely  do  the  doors  of  these  cases  creak  upon 
their  hinges,  when  it  is  found  necessary  in  the 
ministry  of  war  to  refer  to  some  old  book  for 
the  resolutions  adopted  on  any  particular  oc- 
casion. 

The  General  Staff  contains,  not  only  the 
greatest  depot  of  maps  and  plans,  but  likewise 
the  greatest  map-manufactory  in  Russia.  In  a 
long  series  of  rooms,  many  hundred  officers, 
engineers,  and  colourers  are  occupied  in  mak- 
ing maps  of  different  parts  of  the  vast  empire. 
But  a  very  small  portion,  of  the  country,  it  is 
true,  has  yet  been  trigonomctrically  surveyed. 
These  surveys  extend  about  from  Lapland  to 
the  parallel  of  Moscow,  and  I'mni  Germany  to 
the  meridian  of  Koslroma.  All  the  other  pro- 
vinces out  of  these  lines  arc  merely  laid  down 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  a:  ti  onomical  deter- 
minations Tin;  latest  maps  produced  by  the 
General  Staff  greatly  surpass  its  ficsl  efforts,  as 
those  which  are  now  in  hand  will  surpass  the 
preceding.      This    institution     also    furnishes 


eveiy  month  a  highly  interesting  map  of  the 
positions  and  cantonments  of  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  Russian  army,  which  is  laid  before 
the  emperor.  All  the  divisions  are  distinguished 
by  different  colours,  so  that  the  whole  military 
position  of  the  empire  may  be  surveyed  at  a 
glance.  We  saw  several  of  these  maps,  on 
which  we  observed  with  terror  the  variously 
coloured  patches  that  filled  the  Polish,  Pontine, 
Finnish,  and  Caucasian  provinces. 

The  libraries  of  the  University  and  the  Aca- 
demy are  said  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable, 
but  we  had  not  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 
During  our  stay,  they  were  in  precise!}'  that 
state  in  which  most  Russian  institutions  gene- 
rally are,  being  altered  and  new  arranged. 

Of  the  private  libraries  opened  to  the  public, 
the  largest  is  that  called  the  Rurnantzow  Mu- 
seum, in  a  splendid  edifice  on  the  English  Quay. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  books  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature  and  human  knowledge, 
classical  and  modern,  Greek,  Roman,  German, 
and  French,  in  history,  natural  history,  and  the 
belles  lettres.  How  small  is  the  interest  pro- 
duced by  the  capital  here  expended,  I  saw  in 
my  repeated  visits,  at  which  I  was  generally  the 
only  person.  The  attendant  told  me  that  there 
were  many  days  when  there  was  nobody  what- 
ever. From  the  strangers'  book  it  appeared 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  April 
only  six  strangers  had  been  there.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  suite  of  apartments  stands  the  marble 
statue  of  Sadunaisky — Rumantzow's  triumpha- 
tory  surname — in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  con- 
sul, with  the  short  but  pompous  inscription: 
nos  solum  armis.  The  cabinet  of  minerals 
connected  with  the  library  must  not  be  men- 
tioned with  the  treasures  of  the  same  kind  be- 
longing to  the  Miner  Cadets. 

The  most  interesting  collection  of  books  for 
Mongol,  Chinese,  and  Tibetian  literature  is  that 
of  Baron  Schilling,  who  is  also  celebrated  abroad 
as  a  connoisseur  of  the  literature  of  those  coun- 
tries.* He  lived  for  some  time  among  the 
Bursites  and  other  Mongol  tribes  adhering  to 
Lamaism  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  spared 
no  efforts  for  collecting  on  the  spot  manuscripts 
and  other  objects  illustrative  of  those  people. 
His  library  contains  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Lamaites,  the  celebrated  Gondschur. 
This  Lamaile  bible  comprehends  1000  sacred 
books,  in  108  volumes,  of  400,000  leaves.  It  is 
so  rare  that,  for  example,  the  Calmuck  horde 
nomadising  under  the  Russian  sceptre  pos- 
sesses not  a  copy,  and  offered  the  baron  10,000 
silver  rubles  for  his,  but  he  would  not  part  with 
it  for  that  sum.  How  happy  might  a  wealthy 
person  make  those  poor  vagrants,  if  he  would 
purchase  and  send  to  them  from  Petersburg  that 
book  which  they  so  highly  venerate,  and  towards 
which  they  cast  such  longing  looks  from  their 
steppes!  He  would  thereby  do  a  work  as  well 
pleasing  to  God  as  if  he  were  to  build  a  church. 
But  not  a  Christian  thinks  of  doing  any  thing 
for  the  poor  heathen,  though  to  them  also  apply 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do 
for  the  least  of  these  in  my  name,  that  will  my 
Father  repay,  and  it  shall  be  accounted  as  if  ye 


*  The  baron  died  a  year  asro  in  Vienna.    His  rich  col- 
lection was  bought  by  ihe  Academy  of  Petersburg. 
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had  done  it  unto  me."  The  leaves  on  which 
the  Gondschur  is  written  are  fine  Chinese  pa- 
per two  feet  long,  four  inches  broad,  all  loose 
and  laid  together  in  packets  of  400.  The  writing 
is  extremely  neat.  Each  packet  is  protected 
above  and  below  by  a  wooden  back,  which  is 
adorned  with  fine  carved  work,  and  is  covered 
with  brocade  and  embroidery.  The  whole 
packet  is  then  wrapped  in  thick,  heavy  silks  of 
a  yellow  colour,  the  sacred  colour  of  the  La- 
maites;  and,  thus  laid  beside  one  another,  the 
108  packets  look  like  a  Mongol  library,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  Mongols  visiting  the  baron 
are  seized  with  profound  devotion. 

As  the  Mosaic  law  has  its  Talmud,  so  the 
Gondschur  has  its  Dandschur,  an  immense 
commentary  on  all  its  sacred  texts  and  apoph- 
thegms. Baron  Schilling  possesses  only  a 
complete  index  to  the  whole  Dandschur  and 
part  of  the  work  itself.  There  exists  in  Europe 
but  one  other  copy  of  the  Gondschur,  and  that 
is  in  Paris,  but  it  is  of  another  edition,  for  the 
Lamaites  have  several  different  editions  of  their 
holy  scriptures. 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  antiquity 
of  civilization  and  literary  culture  among  the 
nations  of  the  Mongol  race.  Thus  in  this  col- 
lection there  are  not  only  astronomical  works 
from  Tibet  and  China,  which  appeared  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and' contain  representations 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  but  even  Ja- 
panese works  on  numismatology,  in  which  are 
figured  many  at  that  time  rare  coins,  which 
were  much  sought  after  by  amateurs,  and  which, 
as  the  preface  tells  us,  were  paid  a  high  price 
for.  Thus  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors  had 
not  begun  their  A  B  C,  the  Japanese  had  over- 
studied  themselves,  and  run  into  a  taste  for  all 
the  little  whims  and  caprices  of  science.  A 
small  separate  division  of  the  baron's  library 
is  devoted  even  to  the  literature  of  the  Coreans, 
who  have  a  totally  different  written  language 
from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  library 
of  French,  German,  and  English  books  relative 
to  China  and  Mongolia  fills  alone  four  large 
bookcases. 

For  the  kindness  which  the  Mongol  Lamaites 
showed  him  in  China,  the  baron  has  made  a 
brilliant  return.  He  has  sent  them,  namely,  no 
fewer  than  250,000,000  impressions  of  their 
famous  prayer:  Ommani  bad  machom.  He  has 
had  that  phrase  set  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
go  5000  times  upon  a  large  sheet,  and  presented 
them  with  50,000  copies  of  that  sheet.  This 
was  an  important  service  to  the  Burates,  Kal- 
•kas,  &c,  because  they  use  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  these  prayers.  As  the  Catholics  with 
their  beads,  and  the  Greeks  and  Russians  with 
their  Gospodl  pomilui,  repeated  twelve  times  in 
a  breath,  have  taken  up  a  notion  that  the  Al- 
mighty regards  not  the  fervour  but  the  number 
of  prayers,  so  they  have  hit  upon  the  following 
extraordinary  invention.  They  wrap  a  stripe 
of  paper  on  which  the  prayer  above-mentioned 
is  copied  a  great  number  of  times  round  a  pen- 
cil which  revolves  in  a  ring  of  most  curious 
workmanship.  By  means  of  a  small  mechani- 
cal contrivance,  the  pencil  with  the  paper  can 
be  turned  round  500  times  in  a  minute,  and  as 
often  as  it  revolves  the  thousands  of  prayers 
written  upon  it  ascend  to  heaven,  and  the  effect 


is  the  same  as  if  500,000  tongues  had  pro- 
nounced the  prayer  once  in  that  minute.  The 
baron  had  several  of  these  little  praying  ma- 
chines. The  Lamaites,  when  conversing  to- 
gether in  leisure  moments,  have  them  upon 
their  lap,  and  keep  the  little  ommanibadmachom 
spinning-wheel  incessantly  at  work.  Hence 
one  may  conceive  what  a  prodigious  mass  of 
effusions  of  the  heart  and  exercises  of  devo- 
tion the  Burates  were  enabled  to  pay  by  those 
250,000,000  copies,  worked  by  the  printing- 
press,  and  sent  to  them  by  the  baron. 

With  the  baron's  interesting  library  is  united 
an  extremely  rich  collection  of  other  Mongol, 
B urate,  Tangute,  and  Chinese  antiquities  and 
curiosities — an  original  plan  of  the  city  of  Jeddo, 
the  capital  of  Japan,  another  of  Pekin,  ten  feet 
long  and  six  wide;  a  complete  apothecary's  shop, 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  with  the  principal  drugs 
employed  by  those  nations,  dressing-cases,  with 
the  shoes,  gloves,  neck,  finger,  and  ear  orna- 
ments worn  by  them,  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, not  excepting  pins  and  the  threads  hanging 
from  them;  likewise  carpets,  stuffs,  furniture, 
lamps,  lanterns  in  abundance,  and  all  of  such 
fine  quality  as  to  afford  a  most  brilliant  concep- 
tion of  the  industry  of  those  people. 

The  collection  of  Lamaite  altars  and  idols  is 
so  great  that  the  Calmucks  and  the  Lamaite 
Siberians  who  occasionally  visit  the  baron  en- 
ter his  cabinet  with  as  much  reverence  as  they 
enter  a  temple,  and  there  is  no  end  to  their 
obeisances,  genuflexions,  and  devout  touching 
and  kissing  of  the  many  sacred  objects.  As 
several  of  the  idols  are  placed  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  their  temples,  they  bring 
them  offerings  and  presents,  and  they  seem  to 
have  lost  neither  power  nor  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  their  worshippers  by  the  captivity  in 
which  they  are  here  held  by  our  European 
Muses.  In  one  small  casket  which  the  baron 
had  set  up  we  even  found  many  coins  depo- 
sited, though  the  priests  were  wanting  who 
could  have  made  use  of  them  in  the  name  of 
the  deity. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  reverence  of  the 
Lamaites,  one  is  particularly  struck  with  a  sort 
of  round  white  balls  made  of  a  substance  un- 
known, which  the  priests  are  accustomed  to 
present  to  their  votaries,  who  hold  them  in 
high  estimation.  Among  these  balls  there  was 
one  separately  wrapped  up  and  accompanied 
by  a  long  written  paper  in' the  Tibetian  lan- 
guage, attesting  that  it  was  produced  from  no- 
thing by  the  uninterrupted  fasting  and  praying 
of  a  pious  priest  for  forty  days — a  very  tiny 
ball  and  yet  a  great  wonder,  and  a  palpable 
proof  of  the  mighty  power  of  prayer,  which  can 
produce  from  nothing  by  nothing  an  object 
that  can  be  seen  and  felt.  Balls  of  this  kind 
produced  by  prayer  are,  of  course,  extremely 
rare  even  among  the  Lamaites.  To  some,  pro- 
duced under  certain  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, they  ascribe  a  mysterious  personality 
and  essence,  and  believe  that,  though  unor- 
ganized substances,  they  can  propagate  of  them- 
selves. The  posterity  of  such  balls  enjoy  a 
still  higher  veneration  than  their  progenitors. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  Asiatic  priests  have 
elaborated  and  cultivated  the  differed  branches 
of  their  divine  worship  with  far  greater  refine- 
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merit   and   a  much   more   lively   imagination, 
though  in  the  same  spirit,  as  our  European. 

In  this  collection  we  also  find  no  inconsidera- 
ble quantity  of  the  brick-tea  that  acts  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  every-day  life  of  the 
Mongol  tribes.  So  accustomed  are  they  to  this 
necessary,  that  they  are  content  with  it  alone, 
and  will  leave  for  it  butcher's  meat  and  pastry. 
This  tea  is  so  nutritious  that  a  horseman  put- 
ting one  such  brick  in  his  sack,  is  provisioned 
for  three  weeks.  The  baron  has  written  a  me- 
moir expressly  on  this  tea;  its  preparation,  its 
virtues,  its  diffusion,  &c. 

Baron  Schilling  was  of  opinion  that  the  Mon- 
gols are  very  perspicacious  thinkers,  and  in 
particular  deep  philosophers,  like  a  German 
named  Juhrig,  who  lived  sixteen  years  among 
them,  and  went  back  to  them,  because  he  could 
not  reconcile  himself  with  the  German  way  of 
thinking,  and  because,  as  Storch  tells  us,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Mongols  had  a  much  better  and 
sounder  philosophy  than  we,  who  might  go  to 
school  to  them  in  this  line.  Ever  since  its 
foundation,  Petersburg  has  been  in  communi- 
cation with  Pekin;  so  early  as  1730  it  acquired 
a  considerable  Chinese  library,  and  now  it  pos- 
sesses collections  of  Chinese  and  Mongol  books 
and  antiquities  so  considerable  as  not  to  rank 
second  perhaps  to  any  in  Europe.  There  are 
several  such  cabinets  as  that  just  mentioned  in 
the  possession  of  private  individuals.  Many  of 
the  wealthy  have  even,  like  us,  a  Gothic  and 
ancient  Frankish  cabinet,  in  their  suite  of 
apartments,  and  likewise  Chinese  saloons,  with 
Chinese  vases,  carpels,  furniture,  and  paint- 
ings. One  of  the  richest  is  in  the  house  of 
prince  Dondukoff-Korsakoff,  curator  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Petersburg.  Who  knows  whether 
the  grandees  of  Pekin  may  not  have  here  and 
there  a  room  furnished  in  the  Petersburg  style 
as  a  curiosity! 

With  the  collections  in  Natural  History,  es- 
pecially with  those  of  the  Academy,  the  Her- 
mitage, and  the  Corps  of  Miner  Cadets — there 
have  been  associated,  since  Peter  the  Great 
purchased  of  Sebe,  the  apothecary  of  Amster- 
dam, the  first  cabinet  of  this  kind  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  Museum,  the  names  of  so  many 
celebrated  collectors,  of  a  Ruisch,  a  Muschen- 
brock,  a  Muller,  a  Gmelin,  a  Steller,  a  Dahl- 
berg,  a  Henkel;  so  many  learned  men  have 
already  explored  ah  the  regions  of  the  globe 
and  paid  their  tribute  to  these  collections;  so 
much  industry  and  ardour  have  laboured  for 
their  augmentation;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
vast  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  where, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  atten- 
tive eyes  have  been  employed  by  government 
in  watching  all  new  and  interesting  discoveries, 
and  where  numbers  of  hands  are  engaged  in 
examining  not  only  every  mountain,  but  e\  ery 
barrow  acquired  by  conquest,  have  furnished 
so  many  remarkable  objects,  that  those  collec- 
tions may  not  only  rani  on  B  level  with  those  of 
other  nations,  but  claim  a  value  that  is  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

The  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
hold  decidedly  the  first  rank,  as  they  not  only 
comprehend  the  most  various  departments,  but 
contain  the  richest  stores.  The  arrangement 
of  these  treasures,  in  the  light  spacious  halls  of 


the  building  of  the  Academy,  is  so  beautiful 
and  judicious,  that  scarcely  any  other  collec- 
tion can  vie  on  that  point  with  this.  In  many 
of  our  straitened  cabinets  the  wonders  of  Na- 
ture are,  for  want  of  room,  crowded  together  as 
closely  as  in  Noah's  ark,  so  that  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  is  confused,  and  the  examination  of 
individual  objects  is  out  of  the  question.  In 
Petersburg,  so  much  space  is  allowed  that 
every  animal  may  be  conveniently  viewed  in 
all  its  parts,  and  to  some,  the  mammoth  for  in- 
stance, a  separate  room  is  allotted. 

The  most  remarkable  rooms  are  decidedly 
those  which  contain  the  gigantic  animals  of 
the  original  world.  These  prodigious  creatures 
must  have  been  as  numerous  in  their  native 
forests  as  rats  and  mice  are  now  in  our  corn- 
fields: for,  in  Siberia,  there  are  countries  where 
whole  strata  of  clay  or  marble  are  so  mixed 
with  wdiat  are  called  mammoth  bones,  that  the 
inhabitants  have  opened  a  sort  of  mines  to  get 
at  them,  and  that  the  sale  of  them  constitutes  a 
not  inconsiderable  branch  of  trade.  The  great 
mammoth,  which  was  discovered  many  years 
ago  in  the  ice  of  the  Lena,  and  which,  after 
wild  beasts  had  regaled  themselves  on  its  flesh, 
still  fresh,  thousands  of  years  perhaps  after 
death,  and  men  had  separated  many  of  its 
bones  from  the  general  structure  to  apply  them 
to  some  purpose  or  other,  and  then  taken  pos- 
session of  by  scientific  travellers,  is  now  re- 
stored and  set  up  in  a  separate  room  of  the 
academical  collection.  Beside  it  is  placed  the 
skeleton  of  an  elephant,  the  giant  of  our  pre- 
sent animal  world,  which  seems  a  neat,  elegant 
figure,  compared  with  that  clumsy  antediluvian 
monster. 

In  another  room  lie  whole  rows  of  prodigious 
skulls  of  the  megatherion,  the  gigantic  sloth, 
and  of  the  enormous  buffalo  and  rhinoceros  of 
the  world  before  the  flood,  whose  brains  might 
be  measured  by  pailfuls.  A  pity  that  the  da- 
guerrotype  was  not  then  invented,  otherwise, 
perhaps,  one  of  those  remarkable  photographs, 
penetrating  through  these  sockets,  might  here 
and  there  have  impressed  itself  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull!  What  forest  scenes,  what 
Titan  battles,  what  revolutions  of  the  gaping 
crust  of  the  earth,  vomiting  fire  and  water, 
should  we  then  behold!  Could  we  but  restore 
their  tongues  to  some  of  these  brute  Cyclops 
and  get  them  to  tell  of  their  times!  But  no, 
there  lie  their  skulls,  bleached  and  mute  as 
those  of  Plato  and  Socrates  in  the  niches  of  a 
cabinet  of  antiques.  But  wo  to  the  beautiful 
building  of  the  Petersburg  Academy,  if  the  spi- 
rits of  these  monsters  should  ever  return  and 
reanimate  their  mortal  part!  They  would  soon 
have  trampled  the  whole  edifice  level  with  the 
ground. 

Among  the  animals  living  and  breathing  with 
us  in  the  presenl  world  we  particularly  remark', 
as  Russian  subjects,  the  wild  dschiggetei,  the 
horse-haired  buffalo  of  High  Asia,  the  different 
beautiful  sold,  silver,  blue,  and  ice  foxes  of 
Siberia,  ami  the  other  fur-robed  beasts  of  the 
North,  the  Mongol  jelloo,  a  long-bearded  kite 
which  hovers  over  the  bare  peaks  of  the  Altai 
and  Baikal  mountains,  the  silver  and  scarlet 
heron  of  the  Steppes,  the  w  bite  cranes  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  then  the  inhabitants  of  ocean,  shape- 
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less  cows,  lions,  hogs,  and  seals  from  the  Arctic 
Sea. 

The  mineralogical  collection  of  the  Academy 
is  also  rich  in  magnificent  specimens,  though  in 
this  department  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  collection 
of  the  Corps  of  Miner  Cadets.  The  collection 
of  coins  comprehends,  in  addition  to  many  thou- 
sand specimens  of  European  antiquity  and 
modern  times,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of 
our  cabinets,  a  great  number  of  monuments  of 
the  history  of  Asiatic  nations,  and  especially 
many  thousands  of  Russian  coins,  from  the  first 
rude  ruble,  of  square  form,  cut  out  of  silver,  to 
the  present  handsome  pieces  that  now  issue 
from  the  Russian  mint;  next,  Kasan,  Krim, 
Astrachan,  and  other  Tatar  money  coined  by 
the  khans  of  the  Golden  Horde,  the  sovereigns 
of  Bochara,  Samarcand,  and  Anderabe;  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Indian  coins,  and  above  all  Turk- 
ish and  Persian.  With  the  eight}'  million  rubles, 
paid  down  after  the  last  war  with  Persia  to  the 
Russians  in  Tabriz,  many  rare  pieces  came  to 
Petersburg,  not  only  zechins  and  tomans  of  all 
the  Persian  shahs,  but  also  very  ancient  gold 
dareikas  which  Feth  Ali  was  very  loath  to  part 
with,  and  gold  pieces  of  extraordinary  size  and 
square  form,  with  extremely  ancient  Persian 
inscriptions.  In  all  the  cabinets  of  Petersburg 
are  to  be  seen  specimens  of  these  golden,  tro- 
phies, at  the  sight  of  which  many  a  Russian 
laughs  in  his  sleeve,  while  it  makes  many  a 
Persian  weep.  Among  the  Russian  grandees 
there  are  many  amateurs  of  coins,  who  not  only 
know  all  the  jaw-breaking  names  of  the  hundred 
Bosporanian  kings  and  their  physiognomies, 
but  also  the  distinctive  stamps  on  the  other 
coins  of  the  world. 

The  Russians  "are  a  people  of  the  plain.  In 
the  whole  of  their  widely-extended,  original 
native  country,  there  are  no  mountains,  and, 
before  their  victories  in  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  brought  them  to  the 
Ural,  the  foot  of  the  Altai,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Balkan,  they  had  no  conception  of  a  mountain. 
Now  the}' have  their  Sabalkanski  and  Sal;;;  w- 
kaski,*  and  are  ransacking  a  great  number  of  j 
mountains  for  their  metallic  treasures.  Hence  j 
has  arisen  the  necessity  for  a  particular  school 
for  miners.  It  is  established  in  a  magnificent 
edifice  on  Wassili  Ostrow,  and  is  called  in  Rus- 
sian, Gornoi  Corpus — the  mountain  corps.  As 
the  arrangements  of  this  school  are  quite  mili- 
tary— a  general  presides  over  it,  and  all  the 
pupils  are  subject  to  military  order  and  uni- 
form,— and  as  the  mining  service  is  the  same 
kind  of  service  as  that  in  the  navy  or  army, 
that  is  to  say,  it  leads  to  rank  and  title,  and,  if  a 
man  has  his  wits  about  him,  to  wealth  also; 
many  distinguished  families  place  their  sons  in 
this  school.  Its  exterior,  therefore,  is  extremely 
elegant,  the  order  which  universally  prevails 
admirable,  and  furniture,  apartments,  attend- 
ance, &c.  excellent.  You  find  Germans  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  and  in  a  school  for  mining 
they  are  of  course  pre-eminently  the  teachers. 

The  grand  scale  of  the  whole  institution  may 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  a  mine  was  constructed 


in  the  swampy  soil  of  the  Newa  Island,  in  which 
all  the  different  kinds  of  shafts,  adits,  drains, 
&c.  nay,  even  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
mountain  formations  occur,  are  clearly  repre- 
sented, in  some  cases  by  artificial  combinations 
of  different  sorts  of  stone,  or  merely  by  colour- 
ing the  sides  of  the  shafts.  The  young  cadets, 
in  the  dress  of  miners,  go  in  with  torches,  and 
act  the  part  of  miners.  If  the  Russians  follow 
up  this  idea,  they  may  possibly,  ere  long,  have 
battles,  royal  elections,  revolutions,  triumphal 
processions,  and  other  historical  events,  per- 
formed by  real  persons,  for  their  historical 
schools,  and,  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  their 
geographical  schools,  an  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica laid  out  in  miniature,  with  stuffed  figures 
of  the  savages  living  there,  and  painted  decora- 
tions of  the  vegetables  and  animals  of  those 
countries.  The  best  thing  about  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  is  decidedly  its  rich  mineralogical  col- 
lection. 

As,  of  old,  the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  plate- 
fleets  arrived  every  year  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon, 
to  swell  the  treasures  of  the  most  Christian 
kings,  so.  every  winter,  caravans  of  sledges 
bring  to  Petersburg  cargoes  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  platina,  to  strengthen  the  nerves  of  the 
vast  empire  of  the  czars.  The  metals  are  in 
general  packed  in  large  and  small  casks,  and 
put  in  sledges  like  any  other  commodity;  they 
are  transported  by  ordinary  Russian  jamscht- 
schiks,and  accompanied  by  officers  of  the  mines. 

Russia  now  yields  four  times  as  much  gold 
as  all  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  the  yearly  produce 
of  this  metal  (400  pood,  or  16,000  pounds)  is 
sufficient  to  load  from  forty  to  fifty  sledges.  The 
silver  needs  for  its  conveyance  a  caravan  of 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sledges.  The  platina  requires  but  three 
or  four,  and  the  copper,  which  is  also  conveyed 
chiefly  by  land,  sets  in  motion  5,000  sledges.* 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  metals  comes  to 
the  mint  in  Petersburg.  Hence,  some  concep- 
;  tion  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
1  metal  caravans  continually  arriving  there.  The 
private  mine-owners-j-  generally  transmit  their 


*  The  gold  collected,  upon  an  average  every  year  in 
Russia,  amounts  lo 

4i  10  pood 
Silver,         1,2(10      . 
Platina,  108      . 

Copper.  220  000 
Iron,  10,000.000 


10,000  pounds 

48  000 

4  320 

8,80i  i.l  ii  lil 

400,000,000 


*  Balkan  and  Caucasus  climber.    Shall  we  hear  some 
lime  or  other  of  a  Sakarpatski  and  Sasudelski? 


Lead,         43000 1.720.000 

!  Salt,   30.000000      ....       1,200,000000 

t  Among  the  private  proprietors  of  mines  in  Kussia  there 
are  several  who  derive  from  them  a  princely  revenue.  The 
Jakowlews  and  DemidolTs  are  the  principal  mine  owners 
I  in  all  Russia  One  seventh  of  all  the  gold  collected  in 
.  Russia  every  year,  that  is,  fifty-eight  pood,  or  2,300  pounds, 
worth  about  300,000  ducats,  belongs  lo  Jakowlew,  a  cornet 
in  lhe  guard,  who  pays  merely  in  mine  taxes  fur  his  gold 
half  a  million  of  rubles. 

Almost  all  the  platina  in  Russia  is  found  on  the  estates 
of  the  heirs  of  lhe  Privy-Councillor  Demidoff:  it  amounts 
to  101  pood.  The  DemidoffS  pay  800  000  moles  in  taxes 
for  their  mines  To  these  belong  about  eighty  German 
square  miles  of  forest;  one  fourth  of  all  the  copper  found 
io  Russia,  that  is  to  say  59,000  pood,  comes  also  from  their 
mines 
As  the  Jakowlews  possess  the  gold  mines,  so  they  are 

likewise  the  owners  of  the  principal  iron  os      There 

1  are  three  Jakowlews,   whose   works    prndui  B    annually 

2,400,000  pood  of  iron,  that  is  about  as  much  as  seventi  en 

j  million  subjects  of  the  emperor  need  every  year,  each  in  in 

using  in  his  household  about  seven  pounds  annual  1 jj    Ras- 

lorgujeff,  a  merchant  of  Moscow,  comes  nexi  U>  the  .lakow- 

I  lews,"  for  he  smelts  every  year  iu  his  furnaces  700,000  pood 
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produce  along  with  that  of  the  government;  and 
these  caravans  bring  not  merely  the  pure  smelt- 
ed metals,  but  many  specimens  of  ore,  spars, 
and  numberless  other  cabinet-pieces,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  deposited  in  private  col- 
lections, but  mostly  go  to  that  of  the  Miner  Ca- 
dets, which,  as  the  whole  Ural,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Altai,  and  hundreds  of  districts  abounding  in 
ores,  pay  tribute  to  it,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  in  the  world. 

Gold,  with  its  mild  radiance,  fascinates  the 
eyes  of  all:  our  first  inquiry,  therefore,  was  after 
the  beautiful  yellow  specimens.  These  are 
already  very  numerous,  delicate,  glistening  bits, 
clean  and  pure,  as  if  they  had  been  broken  off 
the  sun's  disk.  They  are  now  inclosed  in  a  row 
of  iron  boxes,  because  some  of  them  found  their 
way  out  through  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
wooden  ones  in  which  they  were  previously 
kept.  There  are  pieces  weighing  two  pounds, 
others  three  or  four,  and  up  to  twenty  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  As  most  of  them  were  not 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  but  pick- 
ed up  on  plain,  open  ground,  it  is  surprising, 
how,  at  the  time  of  the  general  migration  of  na- 
tions, the  torrent  of  rapacious  plunderers  could 
pour  to  and  fro  for  centuries  over  the  gold-be- 
studded  plains  of  the  Southern  Ural,  without 
discovering  these  valuable  wrecks.  We  regret- 
ted that  there  were  no  Jews  in  our  party.  How 
they  would  have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  open 
cases!  infinitely  more  than  the  most  sumptuous 
feast.  There  were  long  rows  of  small  glasses 
and  bottles,  all  filled  with  the  quintessence  of 
quintessences,  gold  in  grains  of  various  sizes, 
in  dust,  sand,  shot,  hail,  eggs,  smooth  and  rough, 
round  and  angular,  corned  and  broken,  as  though 
it  was  the  treasury  in  which  Danae  had  collect- 
ed Jupiter's  golden  shower.  How  many  hearts 
might  not  be  gladdened  by  the  precious  drops? 
There  they  are,  however,  closely  locked  up  in 
darkness,  and  producing  no  other  interest  than 
what  curiosity  and  ostentation  contrive  to  derive 
from  them. 

Among  the  specimens  of  silver  are  some  must 
enchanting  freaks  of  nature;  for  instance,  seve- 
ral silver-trees,  as  they  are  called.  In  one  of 
them  the  silver  has  grown  into  the  form  of  a 
woolly  and  curly  flowing  wig;  in  others  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  small  glistening  bush,  or  little 
tree,  with  drooping  branches,  like  a  weeping 
willow.  There  is  a  specimen  of  platina  weigh- 
ing fifteen  pounds. 

Virgin  gold  is  found  only  iusthc  Ural,  or  rather 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  in  the  Steppe  of  the  Cal- 
mucks,  and  it  is  separated  by  washing  from  the 
worthless  matters  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It 
lies  immediately  under  the  greensward,  and 
here  and  there  shimmers  through  the  grass. 
Wherever  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  sullicienl  quan 


of  iron,  or  about  as  much  as  IliP  whole  kingdom  of  Spain, 
which  produces  only  about  8.500  loo.  The  Demidoffs  also 
extract  from  ihe  bowels  of  ihe  earth  nearly  as  much  iron 
us  many  a  kingdom  in  Kurope 

The  most  extensive  sail  works  In  Russia  belong  to  the 
Strozanoffs  This  family  makes  annually  1  600,000  pood, 
or  sixty-four  million  pounds,  sufficient  for  the  supply  or 

three  million  families;  lhai  is  thirty  two  limes  as  much  as 

the  Ecclesiastical  State,  which  makes  only  5200,000  pounds. 

There  are  several  of  lhe."e  private  salt  works  which   pro 

(luce  ennueh  for  the  consumption  of  a  grand-duchy,  Wei- 
mar  of  Mecklenburg;  hut  none  uf  them  ure  to  be  named 
with  those  of  the  Stroganoffs. 


tity  to  repay  the  expense  of  collecting,  the  turf 
is  pared  off,  and  washing  apparatus  of  a  very 
simple  kind  set  up.  When  one  tract  of  ground 
is  done  with,  the  apparatus  is  removed  to  another 
situation;  and  the  poor  serfs,  the  well  paid  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Miner  Cadets  in  smart  uniforms, 
repeat  the  process,  put  the  gold-dust  which  they 
find  into  bags,  and  send  it  off  with  the  first 
sledge-caravan  to  their  wealthy  employers,  who 
have  it  coined  at  the  imperial  mint  into  ducats, 
which  they  squander  in  entertainments  and 
balls,  that  produce  them  nothing  but  ennui  and 
satiety.  Virgin  platina  is  likewise  found  in  the 
form  of  grains  and  dust,  and  washed  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  model-room,  which  is  exceedingly  rich 
— the  celebrated  model-room  in  Vienna  appears 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  it — are  exhibit- 
ed all  the  different  processes  by  which  minerals 
are  obtained  in  Russia,  the  modes  of  working 
the  salt,  diamond,  and  amber  mines;  the  marble, 
malachite,  and  granite  quarries;  and  lastly,  the 
iron-fishery.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  method  of  obtaining  iron  in  Russia;  it 
is  practised  to  this  day  in  some  provinces;  for 
instance,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  where 
virgin  iron  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  several 
small  lakes.  The  representation  of  this  fishery 
is  truly  charming:  on  the  surface  of  a  small 
lake,  surrounded  by  a  wood  of  birch  and  fir 
trees,  are  seen  several  miners  in  the  habit  of 
fishermen;  each,  standing  on  a  small  raft,  is 
groping  at  the  bottom  with  a  little  iron  net, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  to  bring  up 
the  motionless  and  easily-caught  metal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  lake,  which  he  throws  in  a  heap  in 
the  middle  of  his  raft.  The  detailed  represen- 
tations of  the  mint  at  Jekathannenburg,  of  the 
mines  of  Nertschinsk,  Slatoust,  and  Koliwan, 
and  of  all  the  other  great  mining  operations, 
enable  the  spectator,  in  the  most  convenient 
and  entertaining  manner,  to  survey  the  present 
state  of  mining  in  Russia,  with  no  farther  trouble 
than  that  of  taking  a  few  steps. 

Several  divisions  of  the  collection  are  unique 
in  their  kind;  for  instance,  a  series  of  all  the 
products  of  art,  from  the  crude  gold  sand,  and 
all  the  various  steps  of  its  purification,  to  the 
finest  coins  and  the  most  delicate  works;  a  simi- 
lar series  for  iron  and  other  metals,  and  even 
a  collection  of  all  the  colours  made  from  metals. 
Among  the  cast-iron  articles  made  in  Siberia, 
are  to  be  seen  hats,  chairs,  bedsteads,  bureaus, 
the  busts  of  several  Russian  emperors,  for  in- 
stance, Catherine  and  Peter,  likewise  those  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  even  Schiller's  and 
(iothe's. — A  collection  ofsword^  from  the  manu- 
factory of  arms  at  Slatoust  is  brilliant  enough. 
The  work  on  the  hilts  and  that  of  the  battles 
represented  on  the  blades  captivates  the  eye; 
but  whether  these  elegant  weapons  would  ren- 
der belter  service  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  than 
the  stove-forks,  with  which  the  people  did  such 
execution  in  1812,  is  questionable.  A  plain 
sword,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Paskewitsch 
at  the  reduction  of  Eriwan,  and  lies  near  one  of 
those  just  mentioned,  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  lines  for  five  minutes  alter  it  has  been  struck-. 
A  battle  with  such  swords  must  produce  a 
like  the  ringing  of  bells.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  specimens  of  iron  is  a  piece  of 
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ore  in  crystals,  with  a  cavity  so  large  that  a 
man  can  creep  into  it. 

With  ns,  Siberia  is  a  name  that  excites  no 
other  feelings  than  of  pain  and  horror.  In  Rus- 
sia, one  acquires  a  different  notion  of  it;  and 
the  Russians  who  have  been  in  that  country  are 
all  so  prepossessed  in  its  favour,  that,  according 
to  their  account,  it  is  the  land  of  promise,  the 
El  Dorado  of  Russia.  Nature  is  rich  and  won- 
derful; the  race  of  men  strong  and  healthy;  so- 
ciety in  the  towns  more  intellectual  and  more 
polished  than  anywhere  else  in  Russia;  and 
whoever  has  got  over  the  disagreeables  incident 
to  the  first  coming — the  knout,  a  few  years' 
compulsory  labour,  and  so  forth — finds  himself 
so  comfortable,  and  is  so  contented,  that  he  has 
no  wish  to  change  his  new  country  for  any  other. 
The  Miners  Corps  contribute  much  to  heighten 
the  good  opinion  of  Siberia,  and  to  diffuse  bril- 
liant notions  of  its  nature.  Here  is  to  be  seen, 
among  other  things,  a  pyramid  composed  en- 
tirely of  different  precious  stones  of  Siberia,  a 
monument  showing  at  one  glance  the  richness 
of  that  country.  The  large  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  malachite,  one  of  which  weighs  several 
pood,  the  superb  emeralds,  the  magnificent 
beryls,  the  largest  of  which,  six  inches  in  length, 
lie  on  elegant  velvet  cushions,  under  bell- 
glasses,  like  the  crowns  of  the  czars  in  Moscow, 
the  blue  lapis-lazuli  and  Labrador  stones,  en- 
chanlingly  variegated  with  a  golden  tinge,  the 
bluish  amethysts  and  chalcedonies,  the  gigantic 
loadstones  which  carry  hundred-weights  with 
ease,  and  grow  stronger  under  the  burden,  the 
crystals  of  copper  and  gold,  as  well  as  the  beau- 
tiful landscapes  among  the  Mongol  Alps,  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  Siberian  room,  tend  only 
to  increase  the  longing  after  that  country.  But 
most  unpardonable  has  been  the  course  pursued 
with  the  Siberian  mammoth,  which  is  preserved 
here.  All  the  genuine  dirt  has  been  carefully 
removed;  all  the  ragged  edges  of  the  skin  and 
the  ends  of  sinews  have  been  pared  and  scraped; 
the  deficient  bones  have  been  replaced  with 
wooden  ones,  and  the  whole  has  been  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  oil  paint,  so  that  the  skeleton 
is  now  worth  no  more  than  a  repaired  and  re- 
stored castle,  which,  in  its  original  state,  would 
have  possessed  the  value  and  interest  of  a  vene- 
rable ruin. 

How  earnestly  Russia  is  striving  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  herself — the  most  useful  kind  of 
knowledge  for  the  state  as  well  as  for  the  pri- 
vate individual — we  had  occasion  again  to  re- 
mark at  the  Miners  Corps,  where  some  large 
rooms  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  coins  of 
Russia,  the.  number  of  which  is  said  to  amount 
to  mi  fewer  than  10,000.  Among  the  medals, 
there  is  a  series  of  several  hundreds  in  bronze, 
each  of  whicli  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a 
Russian  grand-duke,  czar,  or  emperor. 

A  silver  tree  shows  the  development  of  the 
whole  house  of  Romanow,  for  from  its  branches 
haii';  all  the  golden  fruit  that  has  grown  upon 
it,  that  is  to  say,  small  gold  medals,  with  in- 
scriptions and  portraits  of  the  emperors,  princes, 
and  princesses  of  that  family. 

There  is  nol  now  a  schoolboy  in  all  Russia 
"who  cannot  repeat  the  names  of  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  house  of  Rurik  and  Romanow,  as 
well  as  all  the  chief  governments  and  circular 


towns  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  I  much  fear 
that  the  Russians  very  far  surpass  us  in  this" 
kind  of  self-knowledge. 

In  the  laboratories  of  the  Miners  Corps,  we 
were  shown  many  new  things  and  processes, 
among  others  the  coining  of  platina.  This 
metal  is  so  hard  that  it  would  not  take  the  forms 
of  the  die  with  the  usual  treatment.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  convert  it  in  the  furnace  into 
a  sponge-like  mass,  to  render  it  more  yielding 
than  the  solid  metal.  It  affords  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  see  the  dull  and  shapeless  patch 
metamorphosed  by  the  pressure  of  the  die,  as 
by  magic,  into  a  bright  neat  coin,  covered  with 
figures. 

In  the  parlour  and  waiting-room  of  the  institu- 
tion, we  saw  similar  processes  going  forward. 
Small  curly-headed,  negligently-dressed  boys 
were  brought  by  their  parents  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  institution,  and  were  putting  on  their 
new,  smart,  showy  uniform;  and  happy  will  it 
be  for  the  poor,  weeping  parents  who  were  bid- 
ding adieu  to  them,  if  their  minds  prove  as  apt 
to  receive  the  instruction  about  to  be  imparted 
to  them  as  their  bodies  to  assume  a  new  dress. 
So  much  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  preceding  particulars,  that  they  will 
not  want  opportunities  for  becoming  skilful  and 
accomplished  miners  by  the  time  for  leaving  the 
institution. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOSPITALS. 


Statistical  Journal  —  Lists  of  Rirths  and  Deaths— Longevity 
— Marriaees-  Prevailing  Diseases — Chariiable  Founda- 
tions of  the  Great— Defects  of  the  Petersburg  Hospitals 
—  The  Abuchow  Hospital— The  Maria  Hospital— Insti- 
tution for  the  Deal  and  Dumb. 

A  Journal  published  by  the  ministry  of  the 
interior  in  Russia  is  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
statistical  data,  and  during  an  existence  of  many 
years  it  has  amassed  a  vast  quantity  of  that  kind 
of  information.  The  numbers  of  this  journal 
thus  far  published  would,  from  the  richness  of 
their  matter,  be  invaluable  to  the  geographer, 
the  statesman,  and  the  political  economist,  if 
their  authenticity  could  be  depended  upon.  But 
in  those  investigations,  concerning  which  even 
the  uninitiated  may  easily  form  an  opinion, 
there  occur  such  frequent,  gross,  and  palpable 
contradictions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  any 
confidence  in  the  rest.  Perhaps  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  the  statements  contained  in  this  work 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  mortality  of  the 
population.  They  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
lists  published  annually  by  the  holy  Synod  rela- 
tive to  this  point,  and  which  upon  the  whole  are 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  many  causes  that 
might  lead  into  exaggeration  and  falsification. 
These  lists  comprehend  in  general  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  whole  Greek  Russian  church;  but 
now  and  then  there  are  issued  lists  confined  to 
the  births  and  deaths  in  single  eparchies,  or 
single  large  cities,  as  Moscow  and  Petersburg. 
From  the  lists  for  the  ten  years  from  1821  to 
1831,  it  appears  that  out  of  the  400,000  inhabit- 
ants whom  Petersburg  may  have  had  one  year 
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with  another  during  that  period,  there  died  every 
year  upon  an  average  9,200.  Thus  the  mortality 
in  Petersburg  would  seem  to  be  very  small, 
showing  that  one  died  annually  in  43,  which  is 
a  more  favourable  proportion  than  the  mortality 
of  any  other  capital  in  Europe  would  exhibit. 

As,  however,  great  numbers  in  the  large  army 
of  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  many  of  the 
.arge  mass  of  strangers,  resident  in  Petersburg, 
pass  only  the  best  period  of  their  lives  there,  and 
neither  their  childhood  nor  their  old  age — the 
two  periods  in  which  deaths  are  most  frequent 
— this  low  proportion  is  no  evidence  either  in 
favour  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  or  the 
small  mortality  in  the  city.  One  ought  to  know- 
also  the  medium  age — not  the  medium  duration 
of  life — at  which  the  inhabitants  had  arrived, 
and  we  might  perhaps  then  find  what  proportion  I 
the  mortality  of  Petersburg  bears  to  that  in  other 
capitals. 

From  those  lists  it  appears  as  the  result  of 
forty  years'  observation  of  the  mortality  that, 
during  the  different  months  of  the  year,  it  is  in 
Petersburg  as  follows:  to  28  persons  who  died 
in  January,  there  died  in  February  26,  in  March 
29,  in  April  30,  in  May  32£,  in  June  30,  in  July 
32,  in  August  29,  in  September  24,  in  October 
23,  in  November  24,  and  in  December  27.* 
Accordingly,  the  months  which,  if  not  the 
healthiest — for  the  consequences  of  the  greater 
or  less  salubrity  of  the  season  may  not  always 
manifest  themselves  till  later — yet  at  least  have 
the  fewest  deaths,  are  September,  October,  and 
November,  (on  an  average  23-f);  and  those  in 
which  the  deaths  are  most  numerous,  are  May, 
June  and  July,  (on  an  average  31 5).  The  lowest 
number  is  in  October  (23),  the  highest  in  May 
(32|).  Thus  in  May  there  die  nearly  half  as 
many  more  persons  as  in  October.  From  Octo- 
ber the  mortality  keeps  gradually  increasing  to 
February,  when  it  decreases  a  little,  and  then 
gradually  rises  till  May,  when  it  attains  its 
highest  point,  at  which  it  continues,  in  spite  of  a 
trilling  decrease  in  June,  to  the  end  of  July. 
Through  August  and  September  it  keeps  con- 
stantly falling,  till  in  October  it  arrives  at  the 
minimum. 

Out  of  69,000  persons  who  died  from  1791  to 
1801  there  were,  1  above  125  years  old,  3  above 
120, 5  above  115,  10  above  100,  39  above  95, 
and  152  above  90.  In  the  whole  Russian  em- 
pire there  die  annually  not  fewer  than  20,000 
old  men  above  80,  that  is  the  thirtieth  part  of 
those  who  die  every  year,  and  about  900  attain 
every  year  the  age  of  100;  from  50  to  55  men 
die  who  are  above  120  years  old,  20  above  130, 
8  above  135,  and  two  or  three  commonly  reach 
145  and  155.  This  is  probably  owing  not  so 
much  to  the  goodness  of  the  climate  and  to  the 
simple  way  of  living  of  the  persons,  as  to  the 
innate  toughness  and  durability  of  the  Russo- 
Slavonic  race:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  even  the 
Russian  peasants  arc  farirom  living  simply  and 
soberly;  and,  on  the  other,  there  are  instances 
enough  among  the  highest  class  of  very  old 
people  who  have  manifestly  passed  their  whole 

*  From  the  year  1701  In  1831  there  died,  namely,  in  Janu- 
ary 28,037  persons,  In  February, 25,916,  in  V'arch  29.336, 
in  April  30^47,  in  May  32,495,  in  June  30,482,  in  July 
32,375,  in  August  29,069,  in  September  24,689  in  October 
23,862,  in  November  21,833,  in  December  27,376. 


lives  in  luxury  and  dissipation.  In  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  there  are  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  90  and  100,  who  have  indeed  not  lived 
to  that  age  on  black  bread  and  water-gruel. 

In  regard  to  human  life,  Petersburg  is  natu- 
rally a  consuming  and  but  little  producing 
place,  and  needs  annually  a  considerable  supply 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  death  has  made. 
From  1810  to  1820,  there  were  born,  in  January 
5,466,  in  February  5,575,  in  March  5,175,  in 
April  5,177,  in  May  4,777,  in  June  5,070,  in 
July  5,084,  in  August  5,044,  in  September 
4,665,  in  October  5,586,  in  November  5,429, 
in  December  4,569;  total  in  these  10  years, 
61,616  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  died  during  the 
same  interval,  in  January  7,538,  in  February 
7,225,  in  March  7,687,  in  April  8,014,  in  May 
8,224,  in  June  7,187,  in  July  7,874,  in  August 
7,089,  in  September  6,076,  in  October  6,252,  in 
November  5,915,  in  December  6,764  persons; 
total,  85,845. 

Thus  in  10  years  there  died  24,229  persons 
more  than  were  born,  or  in  every  year  about 
2,422.  The  fewest  children  are  born  in  the 
months  of  September  and  December,  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  that  in  December,  which  is 
the  ninth  month  before  the  September  of  the 
following  year,  and  in  March,  which  is  the 
ninth  month  before  the  December  of  the  same 
year,  few  marriages  are  solemnized,  and  none 
at  all  among  the  Russians,  on  account  of  the 
great  fasts  which  then  commence. 

The  following  table  of  the  marriages  that 
took  place  in  Petersburg  in  the  space  of  thirty 
years  will  show  this  more  clearly. 


From  1790 

From  1801 

From  1820 

to  1300. 

to  1S10. 

to  1830. 

January     .     .     . 

2,008 

2,409 

1,963 

February  .     .     . 

128 

2,036 

1,551 

March  .... 

90 

86 

88 

April     .... 

564 

640 

492 

May      .... 

1.499 

1,391 

1,205 

June     .... 

'534 

461 

310 

July      .... 

1,371 

1,366 

1 ,092 

August       .     .     . 

(26 

643 

503 

September    .    . 

1.250 

1,150 

W7 

October    .    .     . 

2,006 

1.656 

1,351 

November     .     . 

1,662 

1,733 

1,367 

December     .     . 

195 

178 

180 

In  December  and  March  the  national  Rus- 
sians never  marry,  and  the  18  and  8  weddings 
which  take  place  in  those  months  in  Petersburg 
belong  exclusively  to  non-Russians.  A  small 
fast  occurs  again  in  the  months  of  June  and 
August,  hence  the  diminished  number  of  mar- 
riages in  them,  as  well  as  in  April,  into  which 
the  Easter  fasts  sometimes  extend.  The  most 
marriages  fall  between  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
fasts,  m  the  months  of  January  and  February; 
because  the  parties  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  in  autumn  and  are  prevented  by  Decem- 
ber from  executing  their  intention,  strive  to 
expedite  the  business,  lest  they  should  be  put 
nil' again  till  May. 

As  the  advanced  age  which  the  Russians 
attain  even  in  Petersburg  attests  the  perdura- 
bility  and  vigour  of  the  Russian  race,  so  does 
also  in  a  particular  manner  the  small  number 
of  still-born  infants  shown  by  the  lists  of  births. 
From  the  calculations  made  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  the  result  is  that  out  of  1,000  children 
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only  six  were  still-born.  This  arises  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  strong  and  healthy  Rus- 
sian mothers  bring  their  children  into  the  world; 
out  of  1,000  no  more  than  eight  die  in  childbed. 
'Among  the  non-Russian  Petersburgers  there  are 
25  still-born  infants  in  1,000,  and  out  of  1,000 
lying-in  women  15  die. 

The  three  diseases  which  carry  off  the  great- 
est number  of  persons  here  are  nervous  fever, 
consumption,  and  pleurisy.  Three-fourths  of 
all  deaths  are  occasioned  by  one  or  other  of 
these  disorders,  and  foreigners  in  particular,  on 
their  first  arrival,  are  frequently  attacked  and 
sink  under  nervous  fever.  The  lower  classes 
are  much  affected  by  scorbutic  complaints, 
arising  from  the  immoderate  quantity  and  the 
bad  quality  of  the  food  which  they  take. 

Since  Catherine's  time,  many  places  of  re- 
fuge, houses  for  the  sick,  and  hospitals  have 
been  opened  in  Petersburg.  Most  of  the  houses 
for  the  sick  were  founded  by  Catherine,  who 
declined  a  magnificent  public  monument  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg,  and  assigned  to  the  Col- 
leges for  General  Relief  the  sums  contributed 
by  the  merchants  of  Petersburg  for  the  erection 
of  such  a  memorial.  They  were  extended  and 
increased  by  Maria  Feodorowna,  consort  of  the 
Emperor  Paul;  and  incessant  exertions  have 
been  made  up  to  the  present  moment  to  perfect 
those  which  exist,  and  to  add  new  ones.  Here 
the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  Russians  is  most 
laudably  displayed;  and  every  now  and  then 
you  hear  that  a  Demidow  or  a  Jakowleff,  a 
Tscherbin  or  some  other  less  known  but  wealthy 
person,  has  given  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
founding  a  new  institution  of  this  kind.  Peters- 
burg has  now  so  many  houses  for  the  sick,  that 
m  the  three  years  from  1830  to  1832,  no  fewer 
than  153,000  patients  were  admitted  into  them — 
consequently  upwards  of  50,000  annually.  The 
city,  whose  unhealthy  climate  constantly  con- 
fines so  many  persons  to  a  sick  bed,  has  never- 
theless not  enough  of  them  for  its  wants.  In 
every  one  of  these  houses  you  hear  the  com- 
plaint that  so  or  so  many  hundred  patients  were 
refused  admittance  in  the  course  of  the  year  for 
want  of  room.  Allowing  Petersburg  to  have 
500,000  inhabitants,  it  follows  from  the  above 
that  every  year  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  is 
for  some  time  in  the  hospital,  which,  in  compa- 
rison with  other  cities,  is  an  extraordinarily 
large  proportion.  To  account  for  the  great  re- 
sort to  the  hospitals  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
Petersburg  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  no  domestic  establishment  there,  and  who 
for  want  of  relatives  must  put  up  with  the 
attendance  afforded  in  those  houses;  and  thence 
too  we  may  likewise  infer  how  particularly 
valuable  and  important  these  institutions  are 
for  that  city. 

Opinions  are  much  divided  respecting  the 
efficiency  of  the  hospitals  of  Petersburg.  Stran- 
gers ami  unprofessional  persons  who  look  no 
deeper  than  the  surface,  are  delighted  at  first 
sight  with  the  order,  cleanliness,  and  judicious 
arrangements  which  seem  to  prevail  in  them; 
while  the  initiated,  and  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunities for  closer  observation,  talk  of  the  unseen 
faults  and  secret  defects  of  the  institutions.  To 
the  unprejudiced  traveller,  however,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  government  does  all  that 


lies  in  its  power  to  bring  them  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  The  requisite  funds  are 
allotted  with  the  greatest  liberality;  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  are  erected;  good  salaries 
are  paid  to  medical  men;  rewards  and  honours 
are  not  withheld  from  those  who  distinguish 
themselves;  and  the  institutions  are  continually 
inspected  and  supervised  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities, to  see  that  the  machinery  never  stands 
still,  or  gets  out  of  repair.  Much  it  is  true  of 
the  gold  and  silver  destined  for  them  sticks  by 
the  way  to  the  fingers  of  the  greedy  managers, 
without  benefiting  the  institutions;  and  it  seems 
to  escape  the  government  that  those  frequent 
inspections  undertaken  by  persons  of  distinc- 
tion do  as  much  harm  as  good,  because  they 
are  undertaken  by  such  only  as  judge,  and  can 
alone  judge,  by  outward  appearance,  and  there- 
fore the  attention,  wholly  occupied  in  keeping 
the  exterior  in  good  condition,  is  withdrawn 
from  many  internal  improvements:  neverthe- 
less, it  is  universal^  insisted  that  such  inspec- 
tions are  absolutely  necessary  in  Russia,  and 
that  without  them  nothing  whatever  will  be  done. 

Overlooking  this,  however — for  the  still  ex- 
tremely defective  state  of  all  the  hospitals  of 
all  countries  permits  us  to  overlook  it — so  much 
is  certain  that,  if  the  establishments  for  the  sick 
in  Petersburg  suffer  from  secret  defects,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  money  assigned  is  not  all  applied 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  for 
whom  it  is  destined;  if  the  attendance  on  the 
sick  committed  to  Russians  is  not  always  in 
the  best  hands;  if  the  regard  which  must  be 
had  to  externals  withdraws  attention  from  the 
patients,  they  exhibit  faults  not  less  palpable. 
And,  indeed,  when  one  hears  what  is  occurring 
in  our  old  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
cities,  which  boast  of  a  thousand  years'  civili- 
zation, one  scarcely  ventures  to  mention  those 
defects  of  the  hospitals  of  Petersburg,  and  feels 
much  more  disposed  to  praise  than  to  censure 
them. 

In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Paris,  the  patients  con- 
tinued till  our  own  days  to  sleep  two  and  three 
in  a  bed.  Madrid,  Naples,  and  many  other 
great  capitals  of  Europe,  have  at  this  moment 
scarcely  any  hospitals  worthy  of  them;  and 
even  in  Germany  there  exist  in  every  town 
petty  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  defects  of 
which  are  indeed  not  trifling.  In  many  of  its 
cities  one  finds  hospitals,  the  state  of  which  at- 
tests manifest  neglect;  and  at  sight  of  them, 
one  easily  comprehends  why  the  admirable 
new  hospital  in  Hamburg  should  in  a  short 
time  have  acquired  so  high  a  reputation. 

The  Petersburg  hospitals  are  almost  all  cut 
out  after  the  pattern  of  that  at  Hamburg:  the 
most  considerable  of  them  is  Abuchow's.  It  is 
a  large  handsome  building  of  two  floors,  in  a 
quiet  part  of  the  city  near  the  Fontanka.  The 
wards  arc  spacious,  the  air  as  pure,  and  clean- 
liness as  well  kept  up  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
house  where  from  five  to  six  hundred  patients 
are  constantly  breathing  under  one  and  the 
same  roof.  The  bedsteads  are  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, and  provided  with  mattresses  and  light 
blankets;  they  are  placed  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  and  arc  all  furnished  with 
curtains,  which  latter  is  a  most  beneficent  in- 
dulgence, as  patients  now  are  not  liable  to  have 
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their  own  sufferings  increased  by  witnessing 
those  of  others.  The  house  is  surrounded  with 
a  good  garden,  in  which  there  is  a  wooden 
building  that  serves  the  patients  for  a  summer 
habitation.  In  winter,  a  spacious  hall  in  the 
main  edifice  is  used  as  a  promenade  by  the 
convalescents,  and  another  for  the  dining-room. 
The  hospital  contains  at  present  600  beds, 
which  are  constantly  occupied,  and  from  4000 
to  4500  patients  are  annually  treated  there: 
nine-tenths  leave  the  house  cured,  the  other 
tenth  die.  The  hospital  was  founded  in  1784, 
and  from  1785  to  1789  it  admitted  10,000  pa- 
tients, that  is  about  2000  annually,  during  that 
interval.  If  we  take  3000  patients  and  300 
deaths  for  the  average  of  the  year,  160,000  suf- 
ferers have  already  been  harboured,  and  no 
fewer  than  16,000  breathed  their  last  under  its 
roof.  A  Greek  physician  conducted  us  through 
the  apartments.  "  In  this  ward,"  said  he,  "  are 
the  surgical  patients,"  and,  as  we  entered,  60 
poor  creatures  gathered  up  their  broken  limbs 
and  turned  towards  us.  "Here  lie  the  nervous 
patients,"  he  said  on  going  farther,  and  70  pale 
haggard  faces  met  our  view.  "Here  are  the 
most  dangerous  cases,"  and  a  hundred  break- 
ing eyes  were  fixed  upon  us. 

The  Maria  Hospital,  founded  by  the  empress 
Maria  in  1803,  has  a  still  more  extensive  sphere 
of  action  than  Abuchow's.  It  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  indigent,  who  are  partly  admitted 
into  the  spacious  and  splendid  building,  and 
partly  attended  and  supplied  with  medicine  at 
their  own  homes.  This  institution,  endowed 
Avith  imperial  liberality,  is  constantly  affording 
assistance  and  relief  to  20,000  patients,  most  of 
whom  come  to  the  hospital,  and  there  receive 
medicines  and  advice.  Those  who  are  not 
able  to  come,  are  visited  at  their  own  abodes 
by  the  medical  men,  of  whom  there  are  twelve 
in  the  pay  of  the  hospital,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  German  physician  in  chief.  Be- 
sides these  paid  and  appointed  medical  officers, 
there  are  many  who  give  their  services  gratui- 
tously to  the  institution.  The  worst  patients 
are  received  into  the  hospital  itself,  which  is 
arranged  for  350  beds,  and  admits  annually 
from  2500  to  3000  patients.  One  fifth  or  sixth 
of  this  number  die,  which  large  proportion  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned. In  this  establishment  none  but  females 
are  employed  as  nurses,  even  for  male  patients. 
— We  observed  here  a  striking  proof  of  the 
anxious  attention  paid  to  superficials  in  these 
institutions,  owing  to  the  rigid  inspection  of 
superiors.  We  found  a  man  going  about  to  all 
parts  of  the  building  with  several  paint-pots, 
and  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  all  day  but  lick 
over  with  his  brush  any  spots  that  appeared 
upon  the  walls.  We  were  assured  that  this 
was  extremely  necessary;  for  a  single  spot, 
which  would  not  escape  the  eyes  of  the  inspec- 
tors, might  prove  extremely  injurious  to  the  in- 
stitution, or  at  least  to  those  who  hold  official 
appointments  in  it. 

II'  these  two  principal  hospitals,  there 

are  numerous  others.  Every  regiment  of  the 
guard  has  its  own  hospital,  established  on  a 
magnificent  scale:  so  has  every  public  institu- 
tion, every  orphan-house,  Corps  of  Cadets,  &c; 
nay,  many  of  the  communities  of  foreigners 


have  founded  hospitals  for  themselves.  Out  of 
the  153,000  patients  who  are  stated  to  have  been 
under  the  care  of  all  the  hospitals  in  Peters- 
burg, from  the  year  1830  to  1832,  140,000  were 
cured,  and  12,600  died.  The  deaths,  therefore, 
were  about  one  in  thirteen,  an  unusually  high 
proportion,  which,  in  spite  of  the  specious  ex- 
terior of  the  Petersburg  hospitals,  would  not 
place  them  in  the  best  light,  were  one  to  apply 
to  them  those  words  of  the  Gospel,  "  By  their 
fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  But  only  consider 
what  an  infinity  of  preliminary  inquiries  must 
be  answered,  before  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
stitute a  simple  comparison  between  this  fact 
and  the  experience  of  the  hospitals  of  other 
capitals,  and  thence  to  draw  a  result. 

Of  the  hospitals  destined  for  particular  com- 
plaints we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
make  separate  mention  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital 
and  that  for  lying-in  women.  Among  the  others 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution. 

According  to  a  calculation,  founded  on  the 
proportions  which  are  positively  ascertained  to 
exist  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  there  must  be 
not  fewer  than  20,000  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in 
Russia.  Out  of  these  20,000  only  150  as  yet 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  instruction,  about  110  in  the 
institution  of  Petersburg,  and  the  rest  in  an 
auxiliary  establishment  at  Moscow.  Besides 
those  two  there  exist  as  yet  no  other  schools  of 
the  kind  in  the  whole  empire,  but  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  found  several  more  branch  insti- 
tutions. The  school  at  Petersburg  was  founded 
by  the  empress  Maria,  but  received  from  Nicho- 
las its  present  splendid  equipment.  The  school- 
rooms, refectories,  rooms  for  company,  &c.  in 
the  stately  edifice  assigned  to  the  institution  on 
the  Moika,  far  surpass  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
similar  institutions  in  Berlin,  Paris,  or  else- 
where; and  though  all  this  may  be  calculated 
rather  for  the  distinguished  visitors,  still  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  children.  The  teachers  are 
Russians,  French,  and  Germans. 

A  plan  worthy  of  imitation  has  been  adopted 
for  training  fresh  teachers :  for  this  purpose 
several  children  who  can  hear  and  speak  are 
brought  up  with  the  deaf  and  dumb;  they  thus 
gain  a  thorough  insight  into  the  spirit,  senti- 
ments, and  manners  of  the  latter,  and  become 
admirably  qualified  for  overseers  and  instruc- 
tors. They  are  taken  out  of  the  Foundling 
•Hospital,  and  one  such  child  is  allotted  to  ten 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  only  mode  of  communi- 
cation hitherto  has  been  the  language  of  the 
fingers,  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  render 
themselves  intelligible  to  one  another,  and  like- 
wise the  teachers.  In  this  manner,  too,  they 
say  prayers  every  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 
As  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  a  particular  talent 
for  all  mechanical  operations,  this  institution 
turns  out  remarkably  clever  mechanics  and 
writers:  the  girls  are  in  general  brought  up  for 
semstresscs,  and  the  boys  for  artisans,  clerks, 
and  copyists.  As  clerks  they  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  readily  received  into  private  chancel- 
leries, where  they  are  paid  high  salaries.  We 
found  all  the  children  looking  uncommonly  well 
and  healthy;  hut  how  should  it  be  otherwise 
when,  knowing  no  want,  they  live  in  a  fine  airy 
house,  and  are  well  clothed  and  fed. 
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The  examination  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  ' 
is  held  every  year  during  the  fasts,  is  become  a 
fashionable  amusement,  to  which  all  people  of 
distinction  in  Petersburg  resort;   and  the  an- 
swers of  the  children  to  questions  in  philosophy, 
religion,  mathematics,  history,  and  the  sciences, 
never  fail  to  excite  universal  astonishment.     If' 
these  examinations,  one  of  which  we  attended, ' 
are  to  be  taken  for  a  standard  of  the  acquire- 
ments and  progress  of  the  children,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  institution  must  turn  out 
not  only  copyists  and  semstresses,  but  quite  as 
many  deaf  and  dumb  Piatos  and  Aristotles. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE     LUNATIC     HOSPITAL. 

Temperament  of  the  Russians— Small  proportion  of  Luna 
tics  to  the  general  Papulation— Situation  anil  interna! 
arrangement  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital— Chapel— Room 
for  ravin»  Patients  — Treatment  of  new  Comers — A  pair  ' 
of  crazy  Pripsts  -The  Fair  Exorcist — The  imaginary  j 
Sovereign  of  Russia — The  Emperor's  Bride— The  portly 
Skeleton — The  Live  Tea  urn — Finnish,  German,  and 
Russian  Lunatics— Deplorable  case  of  Idiocy. 

The  truth  of  the  adage,  In  vino  Veritas,  was 
easily  discovered  by  all  nations.  The  Russians 
have  their  version  of  it:  Sckto  u  trawowo  net  uma, 
etto  u  pjanowo  na  jasuiku — what  is  in  the  heart 
when  sober  is  on  the  tongue  when  drunk.  In  a 
certain  respect,  something  of  the  kind  may  be 
said  of  the  insane;  they,  also,  frequently  betray 
in  their  unpremeditated  and  in  some  measure 
prophetic  elfusions  what  is  passing  in  the  in- 
most soul  of  the  people.  The  causes  and  symp- 
toms of  madness  differ  so  much  among  different ; 
nations,  that  the  observer,  who  wishes  to  make  j 
himself  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  [ 
and  with  the  character  of  the  sober  and  the 
sane,  ought  not  to  overlook  them  any  more  than 
the  drunk. 

The  Russians  have,  upon  the  whole,  so  cheer- 
ful and  sanguine  a  temperament,  and  so  shal- 
low and  thoughtless  a  mind,  that  in  general 
they  are  not  much  affected  by  the  storms  and 
misfortunes  of  life;  and  that  many  of  those  bolts 
of  fate  which  sink  into  minds  of  graver  cast  and 
greater  depth,  glide  over  theirs  and  leave  them 
unscathed.  Profound  thinkers  and  philosophers 
they  have  none;  love  is  with  them  more  sensual 
than  platonic  or  ideal;  religion  is  a  habit  with- 
out speculation;  and  the  mind,  which  in  these 
matters  remains  untouched,  unwarmed,  will 
assuredly  take  post  behind  the  exterior  form 
untroubled  and  undisturbed.  As  their  spiritual 
man  is  ever  in  close  contact  with  God,  as  in 
Hun  they  continually  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being,  and  as  their  temporal  happiness  is  in 
general  in  the  hands  of  their  lords  and  supe- 
riors, to  whose  will  they  bow  as  submissively 
as  to  the  decrees  of  Fate,  they  meet  all  adver- 
sities cheerfully  and  full  of  hope,  consoling 
themselves  with  the  expression  which  they  are 
incessantly  repeating  on  such  occasions:  "It 
was  the  will  of  God,"  or, "So  the  magistrates 
commanded."  All  of  them  are  by  nature  sly, 
artful,  shrewd,  and  all  the  members  of  the  na- 
tion are  so  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  If, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  no  deep 


thinkers  among  them,  on  the  other,  there  are 
fewer  hypochondriacs,  idiots,  and  lunatics. 

The  Germans  and  other  nations,  possessing 
reason  in  a  higher  degree,  lose  it  more  fre- 
quently. Notwithstanding  their  instinctive  sly- 
ness, the  Russians  are  a  childlike  and  poetic 
people;  and  as  they  are  very  frequently  silly  and 
theatrical  enough  in  common  life,  they  give  vent 
to  abundance  of  follies,  which  have  not  time  to 
concentrate  themselves  into  madness  and  to 
produce  destructive  explosions.  At  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  their  fondness  for  rank  and 
titles,  they-  are  deficient,  in  a  high  degree,  of 
another  foible,  which  among  other  nations  is  so 
frequently  the  cause  of  mental  derangement — 
love  of  honour.  Few  Russians  lose  their  reason 
on  account  of  wounded  honour,  because  no  na- 
tion is  less  sensitive  to  the  point  of  honour  than 
the  Russian. 

There  is  no  question,  though,  for  want  of  data, 
the  fact  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  figures,  that 
among  the  forty-five  million  Russians  there  are 
far  fewer  insane  persons  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  Rus-  ' 
sian  lunatics  to  the  sane  is,  perhaps,  three  or 
four  times  less  than  among  the  Germans.  In 
1836,  the  Petersburg  Lunatic  Hospital  had 
among  its  130  patients  45  who  were  not  Rus- 
sians, chiefly  Germans.*  If  we  might  venture 
to  take  these  numbers  for  a  groundwork,  and 
compare  them  with  the  population  of  the  city, 
we  should  probably  arrive  at  the  remarkable 
result,  that  the  Russian  race  furnishes  from  four 
to  five  times  fewer  insane  than  the  German. 
The  hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  a  most 
accomplished  and  humane  German  physician; 
and  both  for  internal  and  external  arrangement 
it  may  boldly  place  itself  beside  any  similar  in- 
stitution, if  it  does  not  just  now  belong  to  the 
best  institutions  that  anywhere  exist. 

The  very  name  which  the  Russians  have 
given  it,  Bulniiza  ivsshcJi  skarbjadschnich,  barba- 
rous as  it  may  sound  from  our  lips  and  in  our 
ears,  contains  extremely  humane  and  benevo- 
lent allusions.  It  signifies — "Hospital  for  all 
afflicted  souls."  If  any  thing  can  correspond 
with  the  inscription  with  which  it  is  ticketed, 
it  is  the  interior  of  the  Petersburg  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital. 

It  stands  quite  out  of  the  city,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, on  the  road  to  Peterhof.  Formerly  the 
country-house  of  a  wealthy  person,  it  looks  ex- 
ternally like  a  spacious  and  magnificent  villa, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  groves.  The  inte- 
rior is  not  only  clean,  roomy,  and  appropriate, 
but  even  pleasing,  comfortable,  and  elegant. 
The  common  rooms  of  the  patients  are  hand- 
some saloons,  provided  with  billiard-tables  and 
materials  for  other  games  of  different  sorts,  and 
decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  prints  illustra- 
tive of  the  scenery  of  distant  countries  and  the 
manners  of  foreign  nations.  "Ethnography  and 
geography,"  said  the  physician,  who  led  us 
about,  "  are  sciences  that  possess  great  medici- 
nal  virtues.  One  learns  from  it  how  great  is 
the  number  of  sufferers  on  this  wide  theatre, 
and  how  many  madmen  there  are  who  display 

*  The  Petersburg  Germans  make,  perhaps,  more  use  of 
the  Lunatic  Hospital  than  il>p  Russians.   Many  Russians, 

too,  who  are  not  citizens  of  Petersburg,  come  to  il  from  the 
interior. 
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their  madness  with  decency,  but  guard  against 
raving:  and  then,  too,  there  is  much  that  is 
soothing  in  the  longing  for  what  is  at  a  distance, 
if  one  knows  how  to  excite  it." — A  small  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  conchylia  places  before 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  lunatics,  whose  minds  the 
troubles  of  life  have  unhinged,  the  interesting 
secrets  of  the  interior  of  the  mountains  and  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  entices  the  imagina- 
tion into  new  and  agreeable  tracks. 

The   peaceable  and  harmless   patients   live 
two  and  two  in  a  room;  those  who  are  subject 
to  fits  of  raving  sing!}-  in  separate  rooms;  and 
the   rich,  also,  have    separate   quarters.     The 
rooms  are  all  spacious  and  light ;  and  those  of 
the  raving  mad  are  lofty,  lest  they  should  hurt 
themselves.     The  images  of  saints,  with  their 
burning  lamps,  have  a  strange  appearance  in 
the  abodes  of  these  unfortunates ;  they,  too,  are 
hung  high,  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  disrespectful  treatment  from  the  patients. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  chapel  in  the  house,  bril- 
liantly decorated  with  images  of  saints,  altars, 
colours,  censers,  lamps,  and  golden-rayed  suns. 
For  our  lunatics  such  a  Russian  chapel  would 
have  fewer  elements  for  soothing  the  mind  than 
a  simple  protestant  place  of  worship,  with  a 
rational  admonitory  discourse ;  but  we  cannot 
know  how  all  this  apparatus  may  operate  on 
the  Russians,  who  are  accustomed  to  it  from 
their  youth.     Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
chapel  betrays  the  weakest  side  of  the  hospital, 
as  it  shows  how  utterly  destitute  the  Russian 
service  is  of  all  spiritual  levers,  and  of  all  in- 
fluence on  morality  and  the  welfare  of  the  soul. 
The  physicians  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital  are 
mostly  Germans,  their  assistants  and  servants, 
Germans,  French,  and  Russians.     The  mildest 
and  most  patient  persons  are  selected,  paid  high, 
and  inexorably  dismissed  on  the  first  explosion 
of  passion  that  betrays  harshness  of  disposition. 
The  Russians  are  mostly  retired  soldiers,  who, 
in  their  military  career,  when,  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  their  officers,  they  were  obliged  to 
lay  aside  the  last  vestige  of  selfishness,  self- 
will,  and  egotism,  underwent  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  their  present  difficult  task.     Towards 
these    poor   unaccountable    beings,    they    are 
obliged  to  exercise  more  patience  and  indulg- 
ence than  we  should  have  with  a  stone.     The 
female  patients  have,  of  course,  attendants  of 
their  own  sex:  but  all  the  physicians  declared 
that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  find  good  and  use- 
ful female  servants   than  male.     Perhaps  the 
Russian  women  have  not  gone  through  such  a 
school  of  patience  as  the  men. 

For  the  insane,  when  a  raving  fit  comes  over 
them,  there  is  a  particular  room,  padded  and 
wadded  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  out- 
rageous patient,  when  shut  up  in  it,  cannot  hurt 
either  himself  or  others.  The  room  has  no 
windows,  and  is  quite  dark:  every  part  of  it, 
walls,  floor,  and  door,  is  softly  cushioned.  But, 
in  an  ideal  sense,  ever;,  tiling  in  tins  house  is  as 
softly  cushioned  as  that  room.  The  behaviour 
of  the  attendants  is  polite  and  courteous;  every 
fresh  patient  is  received  very  respectfully,  aud 
first  taken  into  the  society  of  the  most  rational 
of  the  Lunatics,  who  have  Likewise  acquired  the 
same  tone  of  politeness.  Here  he  is  shown  the 
interesting  collections  and  productions  of  art; 


refreshments  are  brought  him  ;  he  is  invited  to 
a  game  at  billiards  or  backgammon,  or  may 
converse,  if  he  likes  it  better;  he  is  indulged  in 
every  thing  as  far  as  possible,  and  thwarted  only 
in  that  which  might  be  hurtful  to  him.  Employ- 
ment, the  beauties  of  nature,  pleasant  society, 
and  recreation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dark- 
ness, solitary  confinement,  and  ennui,  are  the 
principal  engines  employed  to  excite  and  to  en- 
courage,  to   soothe   and  to   tame.     Next   day, 
therefore,  the  new  comer  is  conducted  to  the 
work-rooms  of  the  patients,  where  they  are  en- 
gaged in  carpenter's  and  pasteboard  work,  spin- 
ning,  knitting,   sewing,  embroidery,   &c,   and 
asked  whether  he  likes  any  of  those  occupations. 
If  he  takes  a  fancy  to  one  or  other  of  them, 
pains  are  taken  to  teach  it  him,  as  it  were  in 
play:  but  if  he  shows  and  continues  to  show  an 
aversion  to  all  kinds  of  bodily  exertion — intel- 
lectual employment,  reading  in  the  select  library 
of  the  institution,  is  allowed  to  those  only  who 
are  far  advanced  towards  cure — he  is  led  out  of 
the  Avork-rooms,  lest,  as  it  is  observed,  the  in- 
dustrious gentlemen  there  should  be  disturbed, 
and  taken  to  a  solitary  apartment,  where  some- 
times he  is  attacked  ere  long  by  ennui.     If  he 
complains  of  it,  he  is  led  back  to  the  work- 
rooms, and  repeatedly  invited  to  join  in  some 
of  the  operations  going  forward  there,  with  a 
promise  that  he  shall  then  join  in  the  pleasant 
tea-parties  also.    If  he  is  not  susceptible  of  en- 
nui in  the  light  room,  and  persists  in  apathy, 
or  begins  to  be  violent,  he  is  shut  up  in  the 
cushioned  room,  from  which  even  the  most  out- 
rageous soon  wish  to  be  released,  because  the 
very  maddest  persons  feel  the  need  of  light  m 
their  wildest  undertakings,  and  darkness  seems 
intolerable  even  to  the  most  frenzied  imagina- 
tion.    Rarely  is  a  lunatic  so  wholly  abstracted 
from  the  external  world,  so  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  creations  of  his  own  disordered  brain,  as 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  light   and  sound. 
The  dark  and  soundless  chamber  always  pro- 
duces a  salutary  effect,  and  always  sends  pa- 
tients back  to  the  work  and  dwelling  rooms  far 
more  quiet  and  tractable.     Of  course,  there  are 
some  on  whom  all  expedients  are  thrown  away: 
all  that  can  be  done  with  these  is  to  place  them 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  do  mischief.     With  such  persons  a 
moderate  use  of  the  straight  waistcoat  and  turn- 
ing-chair is  allowed,  and  the  tread-wheel  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  for  salutary  exercise. 

Our  first  encounter  in  the  rooms  of  the 
"  afflicted  souls"  was  with  a  couple  of  crazy 
priests,  though  in  Russia,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  religion  is  one  of  the  rarest  causes  of 
mental  derangement.  Both  were  quite  gentle 
and  harmless;  they  had  simply  lost  their  wits, 
and  played  the  fool  like  children.  They  had, 
as  the  physician  expressed  it,  made  a  covenant 
of  friendship  in  the  hospital,  and  were  insepa- 
rable companions.  The  greatest  number  of 
Lunatics,  as  of  suicides,  is  furnished  by  the  class 
of  the  civilians,  many  of  which  have  their  brain 
turned  by  inordinate  desire  of  rank,  by  equally 
unexpected  degradations  and  promotions,  by 
extraordinary  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  by 
the  lottery  vl'  favour  and  disgrace. 

The    most    interesting  lunatics  were    among 
the  women.     Lonir  before  we  came  to  her,  we 
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heard  Madame  von — t — rapping  her  mass-desk 
with  a  stick,  and  with  loud  voice  exorcising  the 
spirits.  This  lady,  a  woman  of  quality,  and 
whose  beauty  madness  had  not  destroyed,  had 
been  deranged  for  ten  years.  A  native  Russian 
herself,  she  had  married  a  French  officer  whom 
Napoleon  had  sent  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
a  remarkably  handsome  and  amiable  man,  who 
was  deeply  enamoured  of  her  as  she  was  of  him, 
but  who,  as  she  was  informed,  occasionally  paid 
attentions  to  handsome  actresses.  This  report 
kindled  her  jealousy.  She  began  to  watch  her 
husband  more  closely,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  stir  from  her  side,  and  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went.  By  this  conduct  she  natu- 
rally cooled  his  attachment  to  her;  and  the  more 
she  felt  this  coldness,  the  more  violent  became 
her  jealousy,  which  at  length  went  so  far  that 
her  husband  could  not  kiss  his  daughter  in  the 


she  was  as  spare  as  a  spider,  and  that  she  was 
growing  thinner  and  thinner  every  day.     This 
falling  away  was  owing,  she  conceived,  to  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived, 
and  she  had  a  notion  that  all  who  breathed  it 
would   contract    the    same   incurable    disease. 
How  excessively  thin  she  must  fancy  herself, 
may  be  inferred  from  her  complaining  that  she 
had  been  falling  away  in  this  manner  every  day 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.     The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  this  imagination  has  no 
connection   whatever   with   the   cause   of  her 
malady;  for  that  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
her  large  fortune,  which  was  dissipated  by  dis- 
honest guardians.     This  cause  had  long  ceased 
to  be  remembered.     It  may  be  that  such  pa- 
tients are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  than  those 
who  still  brood  over  their  misfortune,  and  with 
whom,  therefore,  a  refutation  or  correction  of 


presence  of  her  mother,  without  throwing  her  j  their  idea  may  appear  feasible. 


into  the  most  outrageous  passion.     At  length, 
one  day,  she  surprised  her  husband  kissing,  as 
it  is  customary  with  gentlemen,  the  hand  of  a 
foreign  lady,  and  then  decided  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity appeared.      She  fancied   that   she  was 
possessed  by  a  devil,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
beauty,  would  not  suffer  her  to  secure  for  her- 
self all  the  caresses  of  her  husband,  and  that 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  de- 
mons, who  assisted  the  other,  and  prevented 
her  from  driving  him  out.     Her  whole  employ- 
ment now  is  to  lay  these  demons,  and  she  hopes 
that,  when  she  has  effected  this,  she  shall  get 
rid  of  the  one  within  her.     Amidst  this  occupa- 
tion, in  the  present  darkened  state  of  her  mind, 
she  has  long  since  forgotten  her  husband.     The 
door  of  her  room  stood  open,  and  we  saw  the 
unfortunate  lad}',  richly  dressed,  but  with  dishe- 
velled hair,  on  her  knees  before  a  mass-desk, 
and  holding  a  long  stick  in  her  hand.     She  was 
reading  aloud  all  sorts  of  gibberish  out  of  a 
prayer-book,  and  rapping  with  a  stick  on  the 
desk   and    on   the    floor,   without    taking    the 
slightest  notice  of  us. 

We  saw  another  female,  who  had  lost  her 
reason  by  the  study  of  the  Russian  history. 
She  had  deduced  from  it  this  conclusion,  that 
the  Romanows  were  in  reality  vassals  of  her 
family,  and  therefore  she.  as  the  only  one  of 
that  blood,  must  be  by  right  mistress  and  em- 
press of  all  Russia.  This  idea  had  taken  such 
deep  root  in  her  mind  before  it  became  de- 
ranged, that  she  always  shunned  with  contempt 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Happen- 
ing one  day,  however,  to  fall  in  with  one  of 
them,  she  spat  and  made  faces  at  him,  and  this 
led  to  her  present  confinement,  which  she 
seemed  to  bear  with  patience  and  apathy. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  such  a  handsome, 
majestic  figure,  that  he  has  turned  the  heads  of 
perhaps  more  poor  girls  than  Queen  Victoria 
has  done  of  young  men.  One,  who  fancied 
herself  the  emperor's  bride,  was  seated  in  a 
corner  of  a  room,  engaged  in  her  toilet,  and  cast 
amorous  glances  over  her  shoulders  at  us. 

A  third  met  us  courteously  at  the  door  of  her 
cell,  and  conjured  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  to 
come  near  her,  but  to  leave  her  as  speedily  as 
possible,  lest  we  should  be  infected  by  her  poi- 
sonous atmosphere.  She  was  as  round  and 
punchy  as  a  water-decanter,  but  imagined  that 


Among  the  male  patients,  one  who  excited 
particular  pity  was  a  handsome  little  cadet  of 
fourteen,  whom  the  dread  of  a  rigorous  exami- 
nation had  deprived  of  reason.  He  had  become 
quite  silly,  was  incessantly  laughing,  joking, 
dancing,  and  cutting  all  sorts  of  capers  from 
one  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  other. 

There  are  many  fixed  ideas  which  originate 
in  national  manners  and  customs.  Thus,  none 
of  us  would  be  likely  to  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  lunatic,  who  fancied  that  he  was  a  tea- 
urn,*  because  we  do  not  use  the  tall,  long- 
necked  machine,  the  Russian  ssamnwar,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  some  extremities  and  a 
little  help  of  the  imagination,  may  easily  be 
made  to  resemble  the  human  figure.  This  lu- 
natic heard  the  water  continually  singing  in  his 
inside,  and  said  to  every  one  who  passed  him, 
"  It  boils,  it  boils,  it  boils;  pray  draw  it  off." 
He  would  frequently  beg  them  also  to  take  off 
the  top  of  his  skull,  and  put  in  some  charcoal, 
as  those  who  make  tea  in  Russia  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  above- 
mentioned  machine. 

Most  of  the  patients  were,  of  course,  Rus- 
sians, but  forty-five  of  them  Germans.  French, 
&c,  as  we  have  observed;  and,  besides,  some 
Lettes,  Fins,  and  other  Russian  subjects.  The 
Russians,  from  their  sanguine  temperament, 
are  most  liable  to  fits  of  raving  madness.  The 
Fins,  a  thick-blooded  and  choleric  race,  are 
more  subject  to  melancholy  and  idiocy,  which 
latter  occurs  very  rarely  among  the  Russians. 
But  the  Lettes,  poetic,  good-natured,  childlike 
and  frequently  childish  people,  furnish  in  gene- 
ral only  harmless  lunatics.  We  saw  several 
Russians  in  strait  waistcoats.  At  almost  every 
farm-house  in  Livonia  and  Courland,  you  meet 
with  a  Lettish  lunatic,  bedizened  with  ribbons, 
flowers,  glass  beads,  and  other  finery,  who  fan- 
cies himself  a  general  or  an  emperor,  and  yet, 
decorated,  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  station 
upon  him,  good-naturedly  condescends  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  cleaving  wood  and  fetching 
water.  A  Fin  presented  a  most  remarkable 
and  most  awful  example  of  stupidity,  of  more 

*  Wp  have  heard  nfasimilarfrealt  of  imagination,  taken 
many  years  aeo  hy  a  nobleman  in  Ireland,  who  fancied 
himself  a  ma  pot,  and  used  to  cry  out  Itistflj  to  ill  who 
approached  him,  bidding  them  take  great  care  not  to  break 
off  his  spout.  • 
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than  brutal,  almost  vegetable,  insensibility.  It 
was  a  man  of  thirty,  who,  at  four  years  of  age, 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  idiocy.  This 
being,  though  all  his  organs  and  members  were 
sound  and  perfect,  understood  not  a  language 
in  the  world,  neither  was  he  master  of  a  single 
articulate  sound  to  express  his  wishes.  Nothing 
that  can  be  seen  or  heard  seemed  to  affect  him 
in  the  slightest  degree,  not  even  the  strongest 
light,  or  the  loudest  sound.  If  you  thrust  your 
hand  before  his  eyes,  he  never  so  much  as 
winked:  on  the  contrary,  they  stared  fixedly, 
dead  as  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue.  Neither 
did  he  ever  move  of  his  own  accord,  but  re- 
mained like  a  post  wherever  he  was  placed. 
Hunger,  we  were  told,  was  indicated  only  by  a 
faint  whine,  which,  as  the  cravings  of  the 
stomach  became  more  violent,  increased  to  a 
loud  howl.  He  could  not  feed  himself,  not  be- 
cause his  arms  wanted  the  requisite  strength, 
but  probably  because  he  knew  not  the  organ 
by  means  of  which  we  appease  our  appetite. 
The  food  was  put  into  his  mouth,  and  his  lower 
jaw  scarcely  moved  for  the  purpose  of  mastica- 
tion. The  greater  part  was  bolted,  and  this  act 
of  swallowing  seemed  to  be  the  principal  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  life  in  him.  If"  he  had 
a  pain  in  any  of  his  limbs,  he  could  not  indicate 
by  any  sign  the  seat  of  the  pain;  a  simple  howl- 
ing only  made  known  that  something  ailed  him. 
He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  the  most  pitiable  crea- 
ture in  the  whole  house;  and,  in  comparison 
with  him,  the  calf  and  the  sheep  appeared  to  be 
high-placed,  intellectual  beings. 

A  particular  diary  is  kept  about  every  patient; 
also  concerning  his  work,  for  which  a  small 
sum  is  allowed  him,  that  the  insane,  seeing  the 
profit  accruing  to  them  from  labour,  may  be  in- 
stigated to  greater  industry.  Most  of  the  men 
employ  themselves  with  pasteboard  work,  a 
trade  which  is  easily  learned,  and  the  products 
of  which,  as  they  speedily  lead  to  some  results, 
are  not  long  in  affording  pleasure  and  profit. 

Of  the  130  patients  in  the  house,  in  1835,  fifty 
were  dismissed,  half  of  them  cured,  and  the 
other  half,  as  incurable,  delivered  up  to  their 
friends,  at  the  desire  of  the  latter;  and  24  died 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  All  the  vacancies 
thus  occasioned  were  soon  filled  up  in  1830. 
We  saw  the  burial  place  of  the  lunatics,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  great  Russian  cemetery,  where  300 
of  those  turbulent  heads  already  repose. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITA.L. 

Apartment  oithe  Director—  Statistical  Particulars — Treat- 
ment and  Education  of  the  Foundlings—  Nurses,  Teach- 
ers, and  Medical  Establishment — Lying  in  Department 
—  deception  Room— Baptism — Ward  for  Infants  at  the 
Breast—  Cemetery— Dinner  of  Eight  Hundred  Girls. 

Likk  the  superintendents  of  most  of  the  cha- 
ritable institutions  in  Russia,  the  director  of  the 
Petersburg  Foundling  Hospital  is  a  German 
from  the  Baltic  provinces.  He  had  promised 
to  show  me  his  remarkable  establishment  I 
found  him  in  hi.  cheerful  room  engaged  with 
some  accounts.     He  was  writing  near  an  open 


window,  through  which  the  spring  sun  peeped 
with  smiling  face.  As  his  business  admitted 
of  no  delay,  he  requested  me  to  take  a  seat  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  sofa.  Evergreen  ivy  and 
blossoming  plants  surrounded  the  writing  table; 
tame  birds  were  hopping  about  on  the  chairs 
and  the  window-sill,  and  seemed  so  well  satis- 
fied with  their  comfortable  prison  as  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offered  opportunity  for  escap- 
ing. A  ruddy,  blooming  youth  of  eighteen,  pro- 
bably the  son  or  nephew  of  the  director,  com- 
pressed into  the  handsome  uniform  of  cornet  of 
the  guard,  like  a  tulip  in  its  coloured  calix,  was 
seated  on  an  ottoman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  puffing  at  his  ease  clouds  of  smoke  from 
a  splendidly  decorated  Turkish  pipe,  now  and 
then  clanking  his  spurs,  and  stroking  his  nascent 
beard. 

In  the  business  apartment  of  a  man  through 
whose  hands  from  GOO  to  700  million  rubles  pass 
every  year — such  is  the  sum  annually  placed<to 
the  account  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Peters- 
burg—and to  whose  management  is  entrusted 
the  temporal  well-being  of  from  25,000  to  30,000 
souls,  of  a  director  of  a  poor-house  with  the 
sphere  of  action  of  a  prince,  every  thing  acquires 
a  higher  degree  of  importance;  and  from  the 
spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  that  which  im- 
mediately surrounds  him,  one  may  easily  infer 
the  spirit  which  he  infuses  into  his  whole  insti- 
tution. My  eyes,  therefore,  wandered  with  com- 
placency from  the  busy  director,  so  punctual  in 
his  duty,  to  his  little  vassals,  the  birds,  to  his 
flowers,  and  to  the  youth,  his  son  or  relative, 
who,  in  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance, on  the  best  terms  with  himself  and 
with  the  world,  was  sipping  coffee  to  his  morn- 
ing pipe. 

At  length  the  director  laid  down  his  pen. 
"Now,"  said  he,  kindly,  "I  am  at  your  service; 
ask  me  what  questions  you  please,  and  then  I 
will  take  you  to  see  whatever  you  like."  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  room,  he  then  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  object  and  foundation  of  the  in- 
stitution and  of  its  revenues  and  present  state. 

As  the  Russians  have  not  given  their  lunatic 
hospitals  the  name  of  mad-houses,  so  they  have 
invented  a  milder  designation  for  their  found- 
ling hospitals,  which  they  term  Wospitatekioi 
Dora,  or  houses  of  education,  as  the  education 
of  the  children  found  or  brought  thither  is  the 
main  object  of  the  whole  institution.  This  name 
is  of  itself  a  benefit  to  the  thousands  who  yearly 
leave  it  to  pursue  useful  occupations  in  the 
world.  No  one  will  scruple  to  take  a  governess 
from  the  House  of  Education,  and  the  children 
have  no  occasion  to  blush  at 
from  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

The  Petersburg Wospitatelnoi  Dom  is  younger 
than  that  of  Moscow,  and  was  founded  as  a 
branch  of  the  latter  in  1770.  Its  sphere  at  first 
was  extremely,  limited,  and  even  in  1790  there 
were  in  it  no  more  than  300  children;  but  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  their  num- 
ber has  increased  with  prodigious  rapidity  from 
1000  to  10,  20,  and  25  thousand.  In  1837  there 
were  no  fewer  than  25,600  young  creatures  un- 
der the  protection  of  this  gigantic  establishment 
Of  late  years  the  number  of  infants  brought  to 
it  has  continued  gradually  increasing.  In  1828 
and  1829,  it  was  from  3,000  to  4,000;  from  1830 
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to  1833,  between  4,000  and  5,000;  and  from  1835 
to  1837,  from  5,000  to  7,000. 

The  reception  of  the  children  is  subject  to  no 
limitations;  every  little  creature  brought  to  the 
-hospital  is  admitted  without  ceremony,  and  the 
government,  so  far  from  imposing  any  restraints, 
has  invariably  provided  with  extraordinary  libe- 
rality for  the  prodigiously  increasing  wants  of 
the  institution.  The  original  fund  assigned  by 
Catherine  was  extremely  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  property  of  the  hospi- 
tal: it  was  increased  by  the  munificent  donations 
of  private"  persons,  and  farther  augmented  by 
the  still  larger  gifts  of  Paul,  Alexander,  and 
Nicholas;  and  now  the  institution  is  one  of  the 
richest  estate-owners  in  Russia,  and  has  dozens 
of  millions  invested  in  houses.  That  a  profit 
derived  from  frivolity  might  be  applied  to  a 
grave  purpose,  Alexander  conferred  on  it  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  play- 
*ing  cards;  and  to  this  he  added  the  Lombard, 
an  institution  of  colossal  magnitude,  owing  to 
the  frequent  ebb  and  flood  in  all  the  private 
coffers  in  Petersburg.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  we 
remarked  above,  600  or  700  millions  rubles  are 
annually  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  pass  through  the  hands  of  its  di- 
rector, that  is  to  say,  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Prussian  monarch}". 
The  maintenance  of  the  whole  institution  now 
costs  5,200,000  rubles  a  year,  which  is  about  as 
much  as  the  entire  expenditure  of  three  German 
kings.  In  1837  buildings  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital, to  the  amount  of  two  million  rubles,  were 
erecting,  and  a  handsome  church  for  the  found- 
lings, which  cost  300,000  rubles,  was  just 
finished. 

The  principal  establishments  of  the  whole 
institution  are  in  Petersburg  and  at  Gatschina; 
but  its  operation  extends  over  all  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  Petersburg  is  the  main  building 
for  the  reception  of  infants  of  both  sexes.  Here 
the}-  are  kept  for  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  if  they  can  bear  the  journey,  they  are 
put  out  to  nurse  with  peasants  or  townspeople 
for  130  wersts  round  the  city.  Here  they  remain 
till  they  are  six  years  old.  At  six,  the  girls  come 
back  to  Petersburg  to  be  educated,  and  the  boys 
are  sent  for  the  same  purpose  to  Gatschina. 
The  buildings  of  the  establishment  in  Peters- 
burg are  not  those  of  ordinary  schools  or  hos- 
pitals: for  magnitude,  spaciousness,  and  splen- 
dour of  arrangement,  they  are  real  palaces. 
They  now  cover,  with  their  subordinate  build- 
ings, courts,  and  gardens,  in  the  best  part  of  the 
city,  on  the  Fontanka,  a  space  of  30,000  square 
fathom.  The  main  buildings  were  formerly  the 
residences  of  the  princes  Bobrinsky  and  the 
counts  Rasumowsky,  which  were  altered  and 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and 
which,  with  many  subsequent  additions,  now 
form  of  themselves  a  small  division  of  the  city. 

The  Petersburg  Wospitatelnoi  Dom— I  like 
the  Russian  designation,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  better  than  our  own — far  surpasses  that 
of  Moscow  in  its  arrangements;  greater  pains 
are  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  its  pupils  more  readily  obtain  good  situa- 
tions. The  mortality  among  the  infants  is  never- 
theless greater  than  at  Moscow,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  more  indigent  circumstances  of  the  popu- 


lation around  Petersburg.  Moscow  is  situated 
amidst  the  most  vigorous  race  of  people  in  Rus- 
sia, and  it  is  easier  there  to  procure  strong, 
healthy  nurses.  The  German  colonists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petersburg  are  not  numerous,  and 
thus,  too,  the  real  Russian  race  here  appear  to 
be  but  strangers  and  colonists.  The  country  is 
Ingrian,  the  original  population  consequently 
Finnish,  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  to  the 
square  (German)  mile;*  and  the  state  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  houses,  and  households,  is 
most  wretched.  Of  the  children  brought  to  the 
house,  one-fourth  die  in  the  course  of  the  first 
six  weeks  at  the  breast;  and,  of  those  put  out  to 
nurse  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  that  time,  more 
than  half  die  during  the  six  years  that  they  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants;  so  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  six  years,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  brought  to  the  institution  survive. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  children  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their 
parents,  and  at  the  mother's  breast,  half  of  them 
would  be  alive  at  the  six  years'  end.  A  great 
part  of  this  considerable  mortality  is  owing  to 
the  long  journeys  to  which  every  thing  in  Rus- 
sia, and  so  also  these  poor  infants,  must  submit; 
for  they  have  frequently  to  travel  60  or  100 
miles  in  the  depth  of  winter:  nay,  many  arrive 
half  dead  at  the  institution,  since  it  is  not  Peters- 
burg and  its  immediate  environs  alone  that  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  but  half  Russia — 
the  other  half  goes  to  Moscow — sends  thither  its 
superfluous  children.  In  the  year  1836,  there 
came  on  one  day  an  infant  from  Kischeneff,  in 
Bessarabia,  and  another  from  Tobolsk,  in  Sibe- 
ria, both  places  about  250  (German)  miles 
(nearly  1200  English)  from  Petersburg.  How 
many  babes  must  perish  in  such  journeys  be- 
fore they  reach  the  cherishing  bosom  of  the 
Wospitatelnoi  Dom! 

When  the  education  of  the  children  is 
finished,  they  are  declared  perfectly  free  from 
all  obligation  to  the  institution,  and  devote  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  business  which  they  have 
themselves  chosen,  ox  for  which  they  have  been 
prepared  according  to  their  abilities.  Of  the 
boys  a  considerable  number  are  placed  in  the 
looking-glass,  paper,  carpet,  and  other  imperial 
manufactories,  and  another  portion  with  trades- 
people; while  the  cleverest  become  artists, 
priests,  or  students.  The  girls,  too,  are  provided 
for  according  to  their  talents,  as  maid-servants, 
nursery-maids,  bonnes,  governesses,  &c.  As 
they  not  only  receive  instruction  in  all  the 
sciences,  but  are  taught  French,  German,  draw- 
ing, music,  and  singing,  and  as  the  Russians 
entertain  none  of  those  prejudices  against  ille- 
gitimate birth  that  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  middle  ages,  nay,  scarcely  have  a  term  in 
their  language  for  this  kind  of  stigma,  there  is 
always  a  very  great  demand  for  governesses 
and  teachers  from  the  Foundling  Hospital.  In 
1836,  32  governesses  went  from  it  into  good 
families,  and  in  1837  the  inquiries  after  this 
article  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  feared  only 
half  the  orders  could  be  executed. 

In  the  institution  are  kept  from  60(1  to  700 
nurses,  each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  250  rubles  a 

*  In  the  whole  eovernmrntof  Petersburg  there  are.  upon 
an  average,  seventy  inhabitants  to  the  square  (Herman) 
mile. 
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year  and  free  maintenance.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  offer  of  such  terms  will  always  bring  fit 
persons  enough  to  choose  out  of.  As  teachers, 
overseers,  inspectresses,  or  class-mistresses,  as 
they  are  called  in  Russian  seminaries,  there  are 
from  400  to  500  Germans,  and  French  and  Rus- 
sian women,  manjr  of  whose  salaries  amount  to 
some  thousands.  Instruction  alone  costs  above 
half  a  million,  that  is,  including  the  boys'  school 
at  Gatschina.  In  the  hospitals  of  the  house  are 
employed  twelve  medical  men,  mostly  Germans, 
who  are  likewise  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
the  children  dispersed  in  the  country,  so  that 
they  are  continually  travelling  to  and  fro.  Part 
of  this  large  establishment,  which  is  prodi- 
giously increased  by  cooks,  and  menial  servants 
of  both  sexes,  have  been  brought  up  in  the  in- 
stitution itself.  Strangers  are,  however,  preferred 
for  a  thousand  reasons.  In  the  building  of  the 
Petersburg  part  of  the  whole  establishment 
dwell  not  fewer  than  6000  persons.  Hence  one 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  mass  of 
business  which  the  director  of  such  an  institu- 
tion must  have  upon  his  hands.  The  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  concern  is  probably  not  less 
arduous  than  that  of  an  empire. 

With  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  combined  a 
department  for  lying-in  women,  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  are  based  on  equally  liberal 
principles.  As  all  applicants  are  admitted 
gratuitously  and  unconditionally,  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  institution  are  so  excellent,  fe- 
males of  -many  classes  of  society  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Pregnant  women  are  even  ad- 
mitted and  nursed  for  four  weeks  before  their 
delivery.  This  house  is  enveloped  in  strict 
and  inviolable  mystery,  and  it  is  opened  to 
none  but  those  who  are  initiated  by  their  office. 
The  emperor  himself,  who  once  wished-to  pro- 
ceed farther,  was  denied  admittance,  and  he  re- 
spected the  asylum  of  shamefaced  women. 

The  other  parts  of  the  institution  are  shown 
with  great  liberality  to  all  strangers,  and  no- 
thing is  concealed  from  them.  Sunday  alone 
forms  an  exception;  then  strangers  are  not  al- 
lowed access,  because  it  is  the  day  set  apart  for 
the  visits  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
foundlings.  Many  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
have  parted  from  their  child,  often  only  for 
want,  often  out  of  shame,  have  not  on  that  ac- 
count renounced  the  feelings  by  which  nature 
bound  them  to  it,  and  take  an  interest  in  its 
welfare  even  in  ihe  institution.  That  day 
brings  to  it,  not  only  poor  pedestrians,  but  also 
many  a  carriage  and  four;  and  you  see  com- 
mon soldiers  and  men  decorated  with  stars 
fondling  little  creatures  who  know  not  whether 
they  have  to  call  a  peasant-woman  or  a  nobly- 
born  lady  their  mother. 

We  first  went  to  the  offi'-o  where  the  little 
squallers  are  received.  It  is  a  little  warm 
cabinet,  near  a  somewhat  retired  entrance  of 
thehouse.  The  door  is  opened  the  whole  year 
round  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
an  inspectress,  with  several  female  servants,  is 
in  constant  attendance.     From   ten    to  fifteen 

pool-  babe  •  are  bTOUghl  in  a  day,  and  there  is  a 

thick'  hook  in  which  they  are  entered.  They 
are  received  without  hesitation,  and  the  only 
question  allowed  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the 
infant  has  been  baptized  and  has  a  name.     In 


this  case,  it  is  entered  by  the  name  specified; 
if  not,  a  number  is  given  to  it,  and  under  that  it 
is  entered.  It  is  in  the  twilight  of  evening  that 
the  women  come  in  the  greatest  number,  bring- 
ing their  live  bargains  wrapped  in  cloths  and 
blankets.  In  fine  weather  the  resort  is  greater 
than  in  foul,  in  summer  than  m  winter,  but 
greatest  of  all  in  spring,  for  the  milder  tempe- 
rature of  which  mothers  save  up  their  burdens 
from  winter.  We  were  there  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  day,  and  the  family  had  been  increased 
that  morning  by  seven  new  sons  and  daughters, 
whom  we  found  entered  with  fresh  ink  Nos. 
2310  to  2310.  It  not  unfreqiiently  happens 
that  when  the  coverings  are  removed  the  mo- 
ther finds  her  infant  dead.  These  are  not  taken 
in,  but  the  bearers  are  referred  with  them  to 
the  police. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  for  a 
while  what  is  going  on  in  this  cabinet,  where 
business  is  transacted  as  punctually  and'' 
promptly  as  in  a  merchant's  counting-house. 
That  interest  is  heightened  not  a  little  by  the 
mystery  which  rests  on  all  the  operations. 
What  are  the  infants'?  Are  they  Russians  or 
Germans,  Fins  or  French?  Do  they  cry  in 
English,  Swedish,  or  Mongol?  Docs  that  little 
head  contain  the  germ  of  Polish  or  Tatar,  In- 
grian  or  Mordwinian,  Swabian  or  Saxon,  ideas? 
There  is  room  for  ail  these  questions,  since  the 
answer  to*  all  of  them  might  be  affirmative. 
Was  this  seed  sown  for  Mahomed  or  Christ, 
for  the  pope,  for  Luther,  or  for  idols?  Were 
they  born  in  purple  or  on  sackcloth?  Of  what 
alloy  is  their  metal?  The  features  of  human 
beings,  when  they  first  come  into  the  world,  are 
so  much  alike  that  there  is  nothing  to  betray 
their  origin,  and  the  suckling  of  the  negress 
looks  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  alabaster 
Caucasian  woman.  At  six  hours  old  the  babes 
of  the  Mongols  cry  and  squall  in  Mongol  pre- 
cisely as  our  German  infants  do  in  German, 
and  the  children  of  princes  exactly  like  those  of 
day-labourers. 

Not  a  moment  is  thrown  away  on  such  in- 
quiries. Whether  Christian  or  heathen,  Jew 
or  Mongol,  Russian  or  Pole,  no  matter  what,  it 
is  baptized  by  popes,  and  made  a  member  of 
the  orthodox  Greek  church,  sent  in  six  weeks 
into  the  country,  where,  for  the  first  six  years, 
it  is  made  a  Finland  peasant-boy,  dressed  in 
the  Finnish  fashion,  and  learns  to  talk  and 
think  Finnish,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  six,  on 
this  Finnish  soil,  West  European,  French, 
Russian,  German  manners  begin  to  he  planted; 
till,  having  finished  school,  the  lottery  of  life 
sends  forth  the  child  of  a  prince  to  be  a  shoe- 
black, the  son  of  a  peasant  an  artist,  and  the 
offspring  of  slaves  an  officer  of  extensive  au- 
thority. 

When  the  mothers,  often  with  abundance  of 
tears  and  sobs,  have  given  the  last  kiss  to  their 
infants  in  the  reception-room,  where  cradles 
and  beds  are  always  ready  to  lay  them  down 
in  for  the  moment,  the  new  comers  are  carried 
to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house,  and,  first  of 
all,  to  the  chapel  situated  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
to  he  there  received  by  the  priests  of  the  insti- 
tution into  the  bosom  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
church;  and  there  is  no  end  the  whole  day  to  the 
singing  and  ceremonies  usual  on  the  occasion. 
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Those  which  are  taken  alive  out  of  the  cha- 
pel— for  many  die  under  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
many  on  the  staircase,  and  many  in  the  recep- 
tion-room, concerning  whose  whole  course  of 
life  there  exist  but  two  documents,  one  of  which 
is  to  this  effect:  "  No.  4512,  age  three  weeks — 
a  girl — received  the  6th  of  April,  at  eight  in  the 
morning;"  and  in  another  book:  "No.  4512, 
died  the  6th  of  April,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  delivered  to  the  sex- 
ton to  be  buried" — the  survivors,  we  say,  are 
then  examined  by  the  physician,  and,  if  they 
are  found  to  be  healthy,  they  are  delivered  to 
the  inspectress  of  the  sucklings  and  wet-nurses, 
who  gives  a  receipt  for  them  to  the  priest  and 
to  the.  inspectress  of  the  cabinet  below. 

The  rooms  of  the  infants  at  the  breast  are 
real  saloons,  spacious,  warm,  light,  and  ele- 
gantly furnished.  In  the  ante-rooms  are  kept 
bathing-tubs  constantly  filled  with  warm  water, 
in  which  the  children  are  frequently  washed. 
The  nurses  are  all  neatly  dressed  in  the  Rus- 
sian costume,  but  wearing  different  colours, 
according  as  they  belong  to  the  upper  or  lower 
division.  It  is  not  rarely  the  case  that  the  mo- 
thers themselves  offer  to  serve  as  nurses  to 
their  beloved  babes,  and  their  wish  is  complied 
with,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  To  prevent 
the  exchanges  of  children,  which  nurses  for- 
merly very  often  made,  the  cradle  of  a  boy  and 
that  of  a  girl  are  now  always  placed  together, 
so  that  between  every  two  children  of  the  same 
sex  three  beds  intervene,  and  thus  it  would  be 
difficult  to  play  any  trick  of  that  kind.  In  each 
room  there  are  from  forty  to  fifty  beds;  and,  at 
this  time,  there  were  exactly  650  children  at 
the  breast  and  the  same  number  of  nurses. 

In  the  Wospitatelnoi  Dom,  four  or  five  of 
these  infants  are  released  every  day  from  the 
troubles  of  life,  or  from  1500  to  1800  annually. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  institution  the  total 
number  is  from  2400  to  3000.  A  particular 
division  of  the  extensive  cemetery  of  Ochta  is 
appropriated  to  the  foundlings.  There  they  are 
buried  in  parties,  as  the  harvest  of  death  is  re- 
served for  two  or  three  days;  and  they  lie  toge- 
ther in  parties  in  the  cemetery.  The  remains 
of  about  30,000  infants  are  already  deposited 
there. 

In  the  hospital  of  the  institution  we  found  150 
little  creatures  on  sick-beds  with  weeping  eyes 
and  whining  voices.  Three  had  already  closed 
their  eyes  for  ever  that  morning,  and  their 
corpses  lay  in  the  dead-room  on  little  parade- 
beds,  decorated  as  custom  prescribes,  but  where 
the  grief  of  the  disconsolate  mother  was  wanting. 
To  me,  however,  there  seemed  to  lie  more  con- 
solation in  the  coffin  than  in  the  cradle. 

We  then  went  to  the  divisions  appropriated 
to  the  girls  of  between  six  and  eighteen.  Of 
these  there  were  I  do  not  recollect"  how  many 
hundred.  One  cannot  observe  without  astonish- 
ment the  order  and  the  cleanliness  in  the  whole 
appearance  of  these  girls,  as  well  as  in  kitchen 
and  cellar,  the  spaciousness  and  arrangements 
of  school-rooms,  refectories,  dormitories,  &c.  as 
well  as  the  splendour — in  comparison  with  simi- 
lar institutions  of  ours,  the  term  is  not  too  strong 
— of  the  whole. 

It  was  just  dinner-time.     Long  tables  were 
neatly  laid  in  three  large  rooms  on  the  ground- 
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floor,  and  from  all  the  dwelling-rooms  marched 
the  little  girls  in  long  rows,  two  and  two,  accord- 
ing to  height,  conducted  by  their- overseers  and 
governesses.  Hundreds  came  running  from 
the  gardens,  and  hundreds  tripping  down  stairs. 
They  were  dressed  according  to  their  different 
classes,  some  red,  others  blue,  yellow,  brown, 
and  so  forth,  some  having  the  hair  parted  and 
hanging  down  in  two  plaits,  others  curled,  and 
others  braided  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
head.  They  looked,  without  exception,  bloom- 
ing, healthy,  and  cheerful.  As  they  passed,  they 
all  unaffectedly,  heartily,  nay,  with  filial  cor- 
diality, greeted  the  director,  who  was  standing 
beside  me,  with  the  words,  "  Sdrastwiuje  Pukin- 
ka,"  "Sidrasstwnifje  Pupinka,"  "Bon  jour, papa-," 
"Guten  Tug,  Vaterchen,"  and,  indeed,  that  rich 
and  happy  father,  thus  familiarly  saluted  in 
three  languages,  was  to  be  envied  not  a  little. 

Presently,  his  whole  family  had  taken  their 
places  round  the  tables;  a  perfect  silence  of  a 
tew  moments  ensued,  and  then  one  general  song 
of  thanksgiving  was  raised  to  Him  who  feeds 
the  young  ravens  and  the  orphans.  Russian 
church  singing  is  of  itself  something  unique  in 
its  kind,  but  a  musical  prayer,  offered  up  by  a 
thousand  female  voices  in  the  tunes  of  the  Rus- 
sian church,  is  so  affecting,  so  overpowering, 
that  the  most  obdurate  heart  is  forced  to  yield, 
to  join  in  the  petition,  and  to  give  a  free  course 
to  tears.  I  confess  my  doubts  whether,  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Wospitatelnoi  Dom  in  Peters- 
burg, any  thing  like  this  is  to  be  heard  on  the 
wide  face  of  the  globe. 

When  the  prayer  was  over,  all  sat  down,  and 
a  lively  chatter  and  prattle  spread  over  the 
tables,  though,  at  the  same  time,  teeth  and 
spoons  were  briskly  plied.  I  was  invited  to 
taste  of  the  dishes,  and,  though  it  was  fast-day, 
and  we  Germans  in  general  cannot  relish  the 
Russian  viands  provided  for  fasts,  yet  I  found 
them  as  good  and  well-tasted  as  fish,  oil,  tur- 
nips, and  kapusta  could  seem  to  my  German 
palate.  The  food,  raised  by  invisible  machinery 
from  the  kitchens  in  the  basement,  came  up  in 
gigantic  kettles  and  tinned  urns,  from  which  it 
was  put  into  dishes  and  terrines  for  the  several 
tables. 

After  the  scenes  we  had  witnessed  in  the  halls 
of  the  helpless  sucklings,  this  was  a  delightful 
sight.  One  could  not  forbear  blessing  that  be- 
neficent power  which  had  rescued  most  of  these 
happy  and  hopeful  girls  from  the  society  of  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  and  assisted  them  to  attain 
to  a  higher  development.  'Tis  a  pity  that  the 
second  ten  years  of  life  do  not  go  at  a  slower 
rate.  How  one  would  wish  to  see  many  of  these 
thousand  girls  conserved  as  blooming,  as  inno- 
cent, as  youthful,  and  as  free  from  care  as  at 
this  moment!  But  no  living  thing  in  nature  can 
be  put  in  spirits,  and  one  year  will  tread  on  the 
heels  of  another.  Rapidly  do  these  girls  pass 
through  the  different  classes  of  the  institution, 
now  dress  in  red,  next  in  blue,  and  lastly  in 
brown.  The  curls  of  the  child  of  six  are  soon 
changed  for  the  plaits  of  the  girl  of  twelve,  and 
before  those  have  hung  long,  they  are  trans- 
formed into  the  braided  tresses  of  the  damsel  of 
eighteen. 

The  young  scholars  chatter  Russian  to-day, 
speak  French  to-morrow,  and  read  German  next 
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day;  and,  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  have  taken  flight  from  the  house 
as  governesses,  bonnes,  and  maid-servants,  and 
hundreds  more,  powerless  alike  of  speech  or 
song,  have  long  been  gathered  to  the  other  found- 
lings in  the  cemetery. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    EXCHANGE. 

Temple  of  Mercury— The  Mercantile  Clasg  in  Petersburg 
—  Germans,  English,  Russians -The  Rothschild  of  Rus- 
sia—Assemblage  at  the  Exchange,  and  Mode  of  doing 
business- Important  Whispers  — Principal  Articles  of 
Commerce— imports  and  Exports— Duties;  probable 
effects  of  their  remission— Capitals  employed  in  Trade 
— Rapid  increase  of  the  Commerce  of  Petersburg— The 
Custom  [louse -Parrot  and  Monkey  Market. 

The  Germans  corrupted  a  word  of  the  Ro- 
mane  family  of  languages  into  BCrsc,  and  the 
Russians,  catching  up  this  germanized  Latin 
word,  russified  it  into  Birs/ia.  Such  is  the  name 
which  they  give  to  every  place  where  people 
regularly  meet  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and 
even  to  the  stands  where  the  iswoschtschiks 
are  accustomed  to  wait  for  fares.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient therefore  in  Petersburg  to  call  to  the 
driver  of  the  sledge  into  which  you  fling  your- 
self to  go  to  'Change,  "  W  Birsha!" — to  the 
Exchange.  To  accomplish  your  object  you 
must  say,  "W  Gollandskija  Birsha!''' — to  the 
Dutch  Exchange.  For  such  is  the  name  given 
by  the  Russians  to  the  large  handsome  building 
where  the  merchants  meet  in  the  Wassili- 
Ostrow,  a  name,  which  probably  dates  from  the 
earliest  infancy  of  Petersburg,  when  the  Dutch 
merchants,  specially  invited  and  favoured  by 
Peter  the  Great,  were  the  first  who  pre-eminently 
resorted  to  the  Newa,  and  probably  met  on  the 
same  spot  where  the  representatives  of  all  the 
commercial  nations  now  assemble. 

The  Exchange  of  Petersburg  has  a  situation 
so  splendid  and  appropriate  as  rarely  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  handsome  edifice.  It  stands  on  the 
extreme  point  of  Wassili-Ostrow,  in  the  centre 
of  all  the  divisions  of  the  city,  whence  in  winter 
sledges,  and  in  summer  gondolas,  bring  from  all 
quarters  their  freight  of  merchants  to  transact 
business  here.  The  point  of  the  island  forms  a 
fine  open  place  in  front  of  the  building  placed 
on  a  raised  foundation,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
noble  granite  quays,  by  which  it  is  protected, 
the  majestic  river  divides  into  two  large  streams 
which  flow  on  calmly  and  placidly,  without 
breakers,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  point. 
Several  magnificent  flights  of  granite  stairs  lead 
from  the  margin  of  the  shore,  for  raising  and 
consolidating  which,  prodigious  masses  of  stone 
and  builders'  rubbish  were  sunk  here,  down  to 
the  river.  On  (he  open  place  before  the  Ex- 
change stand  at  suitable  distance  two  thick 
columtuc  rostratae,  above  100  feet  high,  in  ho- 
nour of  Mercury,  built  of  blocks  of  granite,  and 
having  ships'  beads  of  cast  iron  inserted  in 
them.  These  columns  are  hollow  within,  and 
have  iron  staircases  leading  to  the  top,  where 
are  placed  gigantic  fire-pans,  which  on  public 
illuminations  fling  their  glare  far  and  wide. 
The    immediate    environs    and   all   the  ap- 


proaches to  this  edifice,  in  which  business  in- 
volving the  interests  of  numberless  families  and 
of  a  hundred  nations  and  countries  is  inces- 
santly transacted,  are  singularly  grand  and 
perfectly  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  object.  It  took  twelve  years,  from  1804 
to  1816,  to  finish  the  whole  of  the  works,  the 
Place,  the  quays,  the  stairs,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ing itself,  an  unheard-of  thing  in  Petersburg, 
where  a  copy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  com- 
pleted in  two  years,  and  a  new  imperial  palace 
rose  from  its  ashes  in  eleven  months. 

The  plan  was  furnished  and  the  whole  work 
executed  by  Thomon,  the  architect.  An  unpre- 
judiced, unprofessional  eye  might  find  fault 
with  the  disproportionate  smallness  of  the  co- 
lumns running  round  the  building,  which  is  in 
the  ancient  Grecian  style,  and  with  the  breadth 
and  heaviness  of  the  roof  The  colour  given 
to  the  exterior,  a  French  gray  with  white  bor- 
ders, is  injudicious^  chosen;  a  pure  white 
would  have  formed  a  more  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  azure  cf  the  sky,  and  produced  a  more 
beautiful  reflection  in  the  waters  of  the  river. 
Upon  a  solid,  deeply  laid  substructure  of  blocks 
of  granite,  steps  ascend  on  all  sides  to  the  colon- 
nade, and  to  the  entrances  at  the  opposite  ends, 
over  which,  in  the  frontispiece,  are  placed  co- 
lossal groups  of  statues. 

The  party-coloured  exterior  of  the  Exchange, 
so  far  from  harmonizing  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  Grecian  style,  is  further  disfigured  by  a  semi- 
circular window  of  extraordinary  size  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  higher  facade. 
This  large  window  is  the  only  one  visible  from 
below,  and  from  the  border  of  it  issue  a  great 
number  of  narrow,  white,  longish  stripes  in  a 
radial  form  like  the  partitions  of  a  fan.  The 
architect  probably  conceived  that  in  this  win- 
dow he  was  giving  his  building  an  extraordinary 
embellishment,  but  to  me  it  appeared  to  be  a 
striking  deformity.  It  looks  precisely  as  if  the 
canting  wheel  of  a  mill  had  been  walled  up  in 
the  front.  One  cannot  conceive  how  any  man 
could  think  a  circular  window  in  keeping  with 
a  style  of  architecture  in  which  every  thing  else, 
body,  towers,  and  roof,  is  sharp  and  angular, 
and  no  part  of  which  exhibits  the  cupola  or  arch 
form,  as  in  the  Arabian,  Gothic,  and  Byzantine 
style. 

An  Englishman  is  no  doubt  astonished  to 
find,  even  at  the  entrance  of  this  temple  of  Mer- 
cury, old  soldiers  acting  as  sentries,  porters, 
and  attendants.  It  is  true,  they  are  highly  de- 
serving men,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  row,  half  a 
yard  long,  of  crosses  and  medals  gained  beyond 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Balkan,  which  decorates 
their  breasts.  The  inner  hall,  of  colossal  pro- 
portions, is  lighted  from  above,  and  has  in  front 
and  rear,  as  well  as  on  both  sides,  small  spaces 
separated  from  it  only  by  arcades.  In  one  of 
the  spaces  in  front  is  an  altar,  with  lamps  per- 
petually burning  before  it,  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Greek-Russian  merchants.  In 
its  half  modern,  half  antique,  appearance,  it 
exactly  resembles  those  merchants  themselves, 
who,  before  they  enter  upon  business,  bow  or 
even  kneel  before  it,  and  implore  the  aid  of  all 
the  saints  towards  the  successful  issue  of  their 
plans.  As  they  appear  in  blue  or  green  fashion- 
able surtouts,  but  at  the  same  time  with  long 
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beards  and  national  Russian  physiognomies,  so 
the  altar  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
highly  polished  mahogany  pillars,  adorned  with 
gilt  capitals  in  the  newest  taste.  A  carpet  fresh 
from  Paris  covers  its  steps:  but  it  exhibits  withal 
an  embrowned  antiquated  saint,  which  no  one 
would  think  of  modernizing  any  more  than  the 
merchants  would  venture  to  apply  the  razor  to 
their  chins. 

The  mercantile  world  of  Petersburg,  which 
assembles  at  three  every  afternoon  in  this  edi- 
fice, is  composed  of  more  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  great 
commercial  city.  But  the  predominant  nation, 
both  for  number  and  for  the  importance  of  its 
transactions,  is  that  which  plays  a  part  that 
gives  the  decided  ton  not  only  in  Bordeaux  and 
Copenhagen,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  and  which  moreover 
has  respectable  and  influential  representatives 
as  ever)r  solid  mercantile  place  in  the  world — 
namely,  the  German.  Wassili-Ostrow,  where 
the  German  merchants  have  -whole  rows  of 
handsome  residences,  and  where  almost  every 
public  house  and  every  shop  has  a  German  in- 
scription only,  is  so  German,  that  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  colony  of  our  nation,  and  spe- 
cially as  one  of  the  latest  colonies  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league  and  its  commercial  descendants. 
The  first  houses  in  Petersburg  after  the  English 
are  the  German,  and  the  latter  fill  nearly  the 
•whole  of  the  second  rank:  they  are  scions  of 
Bremeners,  Hamburgers,  Liibeckers,  Danzi- 
gers,  Konigsbergers,  and  more  particularly  of 
mercantile  families  in  Riga,  Reval,  Narva,  and 
Wiborg,  who  have  settled  here  and  founded 
their  credit  by  their  intelligence  and  the  solidity 
of  their  character.  The  nearest  German  ports, 
Reval,  Narva,  &c,  may  have  contributed  most 
in  proportion  to  these  colonies,  and  their  houses 
form  the  actual  stock  of  the  mercantile  class  of 
Petersburg.  There  are  very  old  German  houses; 
some  have  been  established  above  a  century, 
and  date  from  the  infancy  of  the  city.  The  tone 
of  society  in  these  houses  is  the  most  agreeable 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  German  has  com- 
promised matters  in  a  very  sensible  way  with 
the  Russian.  Without  despising  him  so  deci- 
dedly as  the  Englishman,  he  has  adopted  many 
of  his  good  qualities,  without,  however,  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  own  nationality,  retaining  his 
native  solidity  and  polish,  which,  set  off  by  Rus- 
sian ease  and  adroitness  of  manner  and  north- 
ern hospitality,  make  so  much  the  stronger  an 
impression.  There  are,  it  is  true,  those  who 
will  not  highly  commend  the  rising  mercantile 
generation  in  Petersburg,  and  insist  that  the 
colony  needs  new  blood  from  abroad  infusing 
into  it. 

Next  to  the  Germans  come  decidedly  the 
English,  who  form  in  various  respects  a  more 
distinct  colony  than  the  Germans,  many  of  the 
latter  having  become  citizens  of  Petersburg  and 
Russian  subjects,  or  having  always  been  such, 
while  the  former  merely  belong  to  the  "  foreign 
guests,"  as  they  are  called,  who,  in  time  of 
peace,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  denizensbip, 
without  its  burdens.  The  English  mercantile 
body  call  themselves  the  Petersburg  factory. 
They  have  their  own  chapel,  and,  despising  all 
other  nations,  but  most  especially  their  pro- 


tectors, the  Russians,  they  live  shut  up  by  them- 
selves, drive  English  horses  and  carriages,  go 
bear-huntiug  on  the  Newa  as  they  do  tiger-hunt- 
ing on  the  Ganges,  disdain  to  lilt  the  hat  to  the 
emperor  himself,  and,  proud  of  their  indispen- 
sableness  and  the  invincibility  of  their  fleets, 
defy  everybody,  find  fault  with  every  thing  they 
see,  but  are  highly  thought  of  by  the  government 
and  by  all,  because  they  think  highly  of  them- 
selves, and  reside  chiefly  in  the  magnificent 
quay  named  after  them,  where,  however,  many 
wealthy  Russians  also  have  splendid  mansions, 

Besides  these  two  nations,  which  are  pre-emi- 
nently in  possession  of  the  maritime  commerce 
of  Petersburg,  there  are  likewise  Danes,  Swedes, 
French,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Italians, 
who  have  all  their  representatives  and  consuls 
here;  and  there  is  certainly  no  city  in  Europe, 
excepting  London,  in  whose  trade  the  nations 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  without  exception, 
are  so  interested  as  they  aye  in  that  of  Peters- 
burg. 

The  national  Russian  mercantile  body  form 
a  class  totally  distinct  from  the  colonies  and 
factories  of  the  foreign  merchants  engaged  in 
maritime  commerce.  By  means  of  their  widely 
extended  connections  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, the}'  undertake  only  the  transport  and  sup- 
ply of  the  native  Russian-  commodities  destined 
for  exportation,  tallow,  corn,  timber,  leather,  and 
such  articles  as  are  furnished  by  the  Asiatic 
trade.  In  the  distribution  of  the  foreign  goods 
imported  into  Petersburg,  manufactured  or  raw 
materials,  fruit,  wines,  &c.  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  or  indeed  in  Petersburg  itself,  they  have 
a  very  small  share,  for  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
interior  there  exist,  for  these  finer  productions 
of  non-Russian  industry,  French  establishments 
for* articles  of  dress  and  jewelry,  German  drug- 
warehouses,  magazines  of  materials  and  of  cloth, 
French  and  German  wine-cellars,  &c.  which 
are  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  foreign 
houses  in  Petersburg. 

Not  a  single  Russian  is  engaged  in  maritime 
traffic,  either  in  Petersburg  or  in  any  other  port 
of  the  empire;  they  have  neither  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  connections,  nor  the  genuine, 
intuitive  spirit  of  commercial  speculation.  The 
Russian,  with  his  narrow-minded  notions,  can- 
not divest  himself  of  his  false  views  of  money, 
and,  like  all  eastern  merchants,  he  is  unable  to 
raise  himself  to  an  intellectual  consideration  of 
the  times.  With  him  money  is  not  merely  an 
instrument  of  trade  for  the  accumulation  of 
value  and  the  increase  of  credit,  but  the  shining 
metal  appeal's  to  him  to  be  the  genuine  object 
of  all  traffic;  when  it  comes  into  his  possession, 
therefore,  he  dislikes  to  part  with  it  again,  and 
never  can  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  it  at  the 
right  time,  in  order  to  prevent  greater  loss; 
somewhat  resembling  a  stupid  chess-player  or 
general,  who  imagines  that  the  more  enemies 
he  has  killed  or  taken  the  greater  advantage  he 
has  gained,  and  knows  nothing  about  the  tactics 
of  judiciously  conducted  retreats  and  cleverly 
repaired  losses.  The  Russian  trader  wants  to 
make  a  positive,  palpable  profit,  if  it  be  but  a 
small  one,  from  every  transaction;  and  would 
assuredly  never  imitate  the  American  steamboat 
proprietor,  who  carried  passengers  gratuitously 
for  years,  and  expended  thousands,  till  he  had 
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knocked  up  his  competitors,  and  could  reim- 
burse himself  for  his  loss  by  charging  what  he 
pleased. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  enter  readily  into  any 
speculation  which  affords  a  prospect  of  profit, 
without  taking  much  pains  to  ascertain  its  so- 
lidity. Little  do  the}'  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  German,  when  he  says,  "  Time  gained,  all 
is  gained,"  or  the  Englishman's  adage,  "  Time 
is  money;"  but  like  the  Arabian  merchant  men- 
tioned by  Burkhard,  they  let  years  elapse,  in 
hope  of  the  possibility  of  avoiding  a  loss,  with- 
out calculating  how  the  interest  is  meanwhile 
eating  up  their  capital.  Nevertheless  there  are 
many — the  number  of  those  with  whom  the 
wheel  breaks  on  their  way  to  the  temple  of  mo- 
ney is  untold — who,  in  spite  of  their  false  sys- 
tem, acquire  wealth;  and  there  are  in  Petersburg 
men  enough  who  look  like  peasants  and  are  rich 
as  Croesus;  for  so  brisk  is  the  trade  of  that  capi- 
tal, and  so  extensive  the  demand  for  Russian 
goods  abroad,  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  made 
by  the  sale  of  them. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  these  merchants,  notwithstanding  their 
fondness  for  money,  never  take  their  losses  very 
deeply  to  heart:  no  such  thing  ever  happens  as 
a  bankrupt  Russian  trader  putting  an  end  to  his 
life — a  catastrophe  but  too  frequent  in  other 
countries.  This  phenomenon,  apparently  in 
contradiction  with  the  preceding  observations, 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  levity  of  the 
Russian  temperament,  and  partly  to  this,  that 
the  Russian  merchant,  in  losing  his  money,  does 
not  consider  his  honour  as  a  trader  and  his 
credit  as  a  man  at  all  affected,  because  for  him 
nothing  of  the  sort  exists.  "Bog  S'nim,"  (God 
with  them!)  he  says  of  his  lost  moneys,  and 
begins  "  Sbognm,"  (with  God)  his  card-house 
afresh.  There  are  in  Petersburg  not  a  few  Rus- 
sian merchants,  who  have  more  than  once  saved 
nothing  from  the  wreck  but  their  red  shirt  and 
their  kaftan,  and  yet  stroke  their  long  beards 
again  upon  'Change  as  thriving  men. 

The  centre  of  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Peters- 
burg Exchange,  the  sun  around  which  every 
thing  revolves,  the  thermometer  whose  move- 
ments are  closely  watched  by  all,  the  source 
from  which  universal  life  and  activity  is  dif- 
fused, is  a  scion  of  that  remarkable  race  which 
has  for  ages  produced  all  the  wealthiest  men  of 
their  time.  The  Rothschild  of  Russia  is  Baron 
S.,  without  whom  scarcely  any  great  undertak- 
ing can  be  set  on  foot.  The  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty which  he  has  realized  is  estimated  at  from 
40  to  50  millions.  The  capital  turned  by  him 
annually  in  maritime  commerce  alone  is  from 
30  to  35  millions.  He  has  invested  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  landed  estates  in  all  parts  of  Rus- 
sia as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  His  shrewd,  spark- 
ling eye,  his  short,  stout  Napoleon  figure,  and 
his  old,  simple  green  surtout,  are  to  be  seen 
daily  in  the  middle  of  the  Exchange.  Near  this 
centre,  upon  which  the  strongest  light  falls  di- 
rect from  the  roof,  is  the  great  resort  of  the  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  merchants. 

In  the  six  side-rooms,  the  sugar-bakers.,  and 
the  dealers  in  tallow,  corn,  and  timber,  have 
established  themselves  without  any  formal  regu- 
lation to  that  effect;  and  each  class  has  from 
habit  taken  possession  of  a  particular  spot. 


These  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Rus- 
sians, with  and  without  beard,  some  old  men 
still  in  kaftans,  others  in  modern  French  coats. 
Between  them  and  the  lords  of  the  sea  in  the 
centre  are  the  German  brokers,  with  silver  marks 
at  the  button-hole.  Lastly,  in  the  outermost  cir- 
cles, are  the  artelschtschiki,  a  sort  of  messengers, 
for  carrying  letters  or  money,  and  performing 
other  errands,  one  of  whom  constantly  attends 
every  Petersburg  merchant;  and  these  are  al- 
ways Russians,  who  seem  to  be  best  qualified 
for  that  service. 

This  assemblage  of  the  merchants  of  Peters- 
burg is  certainly  the  largest  company  of  respect- 
able and  polished  men  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Rus- 
sia, without  order  or  cross  of  any  kind.  Besides 
those  silver  marks  worn  by  the  brokers  in  their 
business  as  a  sign  that  they  have  been  duly 
I  appointed  and  sworn,  and  medals  of  a  pound 
weight  hanging  about  the  necks  of  a  few  of 
the  Russian  merchants,  you  perceive  no  dis- 
tinctions of  this  sort — nothing  but  black  frocks 
and  simple  green  surtouts.  He  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  move  continually  among  the  richly 
decorated  uniforms  of  Russian  generals  and 
courtiers,  or  Petersburg  academicians  and  pro- 
fessors, whose  gold-embroidered  coats  glitter 
more  with  extraordinary  merits  than  Orion  with 
alphas  and  betas,  may  be  struck  by  the  sight  of 
so  many  persons  in  one  uniform  colour,  and 
whose  behaviour  is  nevertheless  decorous  and 
polite;  he  may  think  it  singular,  and  his  eye  may 
feel  offended  at  the  extraordinary  scene,  but 
many  there  are  on  the  other  hand  that  will  dwell 
upon  it  with  especial  gratification. 

The  assembly,  which,  for  the  rest,  is  by  no 
means  gentlemanlike  in  all  its  elements,  and 
where  a  fastidious  person  might  take  offence  at 
the  intrusion  of  Polish  Jews  and  the  occasional 
intrusion  of  Tatars  and  Buchanans,  appears  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting  to  him  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  is 
capable  of  interpreting  the  echo  of  two  or  three 
words  uttered  in  these  halls,  nay,  often  only  a 
few  pantomimic  gestures,  which  extend  their 
influence  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  With 
rapid  pencil  the  broker  notes  in  his  book  some 
hundred  ton  of  tallow;  a  nodding  ensues  be- 
tween both  parties,  and  the  death  of  hundreds 
of  beeves  grazing  in  distant  steppes  is  decided. 
What  messages,  what  letters,  what  hallooing  of 
herdsmen,  what  slaughter,  what  bloodshed,  what 
toiling  and  moiling,  in  consequence  of  that  sim- 
ple memorandum  and  that  silent  nod,  till  the 
tallow  has  been  transferred  from  the  carcasses 
of  the  cattle  to  the  cauldrons  of  the  ssalgunes,* 
from  the  ssalganes  to  the  vessels  on  the  Wolga, 
Oka,  Newa,  and  from  the  Newa  despatched 
over  the  East  Sea,  the  West  Sea,  and  the  North 
Sea  to  London;  until  at  length,  in  Dublin,  or 
Glasgow,  or  God  knows  what  corner  of  the 
earth,  late  some  evening  a  master  says  to  his 
servant,  "Charles,  light  the  candle;"  and  this 
product  of  such  manifold  labours,  toils,  and  exer- 
tions  passes  off  into  the  general  reservoir  of  all 
the  dissolving  elements. 

"Gospodin  Midler  and  Co.,  will  you  not  give 
me  a  commission  for  a  few  sticks?  I  think  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  my  goods,"  says  a  long- 

*  Tallow-melting  establishments  in  South  Russia. 
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bearded  kaftan  to  a  German  surtout,  with  both 
hands  stuck  in  the  pockets. — "  Well,  let  us  see, 
Gospodin  Pawlow;.  note  down  for  me  1200 
masts,  largest  size,  6000  spars,  and  1800  oak- 
planks,  18  inches  broad  and  2  thick,"  replies 
Midler  and  Co.;  and  away  he  goes  without  be- 
traying any  particular  emotion  to  give  fresh 
orders.  Can  Midler  and  Co.  bestow  the  tenth 
part  of  a  single  thought  on  the  flocks  of  pigeons 
and  owls  which  he  is  driving  by  this  ruthless 
commission  from  their  maternal  nests,  and  of 
the  host  of  Hamadryads  who  will  fall  through 
him  under  the  axes  of  the  plotniks  of  Wologda 
and  Wiatka?  Can  his  cold  imagination  form 
the  most  distant  conception  of  the  havoc  which 
his  commission  will  cause  in  a  few  days  in 
those  fine  aboriginal  forests,  where  the  servants 
of  Nature,  the  sylphids  and  the  gnomes,  have 
for  ages  been  labouring  and  creating]  What 
can  Midler  and  Co.  know  about  this!  In  a  year 
and  a  half — for  so  long  it  takes  before  the  heavy 
timbers,  which  the  credit  of  the  merchant  up- 
rooted and  set  afloat,  can  be  felled,  work  their 
way  through  the  different  systems  of  rivers  in 
the  interior,  and  appear  in  the  Newa — Midler 
and  Co.  receive  the  "  sticks,"  enter  so  much  on 
the  credit  side,  so  much  on  the  debit,  so  much 
as  received,  desire  to  be  advised  when  the  tim- 
ber arrives  in  London,  and  then  care  not  a  brass 
farthing  what  flag  will  be  borne  by  those  masts 
which  they  have  torn  against  their  will  from 
their  native  forests  and  launched  into  a  tem- 
pestuous life,  what  quarters  of  the  globe  they 
will  circumnavigate,  on  what  rocks  they  will 
be  dashed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  what  sea  they 
will  await  their  slow  decomposition. 

Large  parcels  of  sugar  are  wanted.  Mr. 
Karigin  wants  50  ton,  Mr.  Machowsky  as  much, 
and  Mr.  Stanikewitsch  is  buying  all  that  is 
offered  him,  be  the  quality  what  it  may.  The 
fair  of  Novgorod  is  approaching,  and  the  last 
Charkoff  fair  has  exhausted  almost  the  whole 
stock  on  hand.  The  Karakalpaks  have  of  late 
taken  to  drinking  sugar  in  their  tea;  and  in  the 
country  of  the  Kirgises  every  child  asks  for  a 
lump  to  his  tschai,  and  cries  if  mamma  does  not 
ffive  it  immediately.  The  Buchanans,  the 
Orenburgers,  and  the  Tatars  have  heard  this 
cry,  and  accounts  have  reached  Petersburg, 
that  they  are  on  the  road  for  Novgorod  in  large 
caravans  to  take  back  all  the  sugar  with  them. 
— Ha!  what  showers  of  stripes  now  descend  on 
the  shoulders  of  all  the  poor  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies!  "  Bestir  thee,  negro,  quick,  break  up 
the  ground,  cut  down  the  canes,  drive  the  oxen, 
work  the  press,  sharp,  sharp,  that  the  sweet 
juice  may  flow,  stir  the  cauldron  that  it  may 
clarify.  Put  the  hogsheads  aboard,  and  now, 
^Eolus,  send  thy  servants  and  blow,  blow.  Be 
obedient,  ye  elements,  ye  stars  show  the  way, 
for  the  Bucharians  have  sent  word  to  Novgorod, 
the  Novgoroders  have  forwarded  the  message 
to  Mr.  Machowsky  in  Petersburg,  Mr.  Machow- 
sky has  communicated  the  information  to  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Stokes  has  written  to  Hicks  and 
Son  in  London,  and  Hicks  and  Son  have  made 
it  known  beyond  sea  thai  the  Kirgise  boys  are 
crying  for  sugar,  and  will  not  be  pacified  with- 
out it." 

The  hall  of  the  Petersburg  Exchange  is  so 
large,  that  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments  of  the 


guard  might  conveniently  find  their  echo  in  it, 
but  it  is  built  only  for  whispers.  An  audible 
conversation  was  never  held  there.  Nothing  is 
spoken  aloud  save  mere  bagatelles.  "  How  is 
your  good  lady!" — "  Oh,  we  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly our  water-party  yesterday;  we  were  at 
this  place  and  that,  at  such  a  one's  and  such  a 
one's." — "  Yes,  I  admit  that  A gives  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  but  I  find  myself  more  comforta- 
ble at  B's."  You  hear  nothing  else  spoken  up. 
But  when  you  see  two  persons  put  their  heads 
together,  talk  in  the  lowest  whispers,  and  pal- 
lisade  themselves  a  circle  with  their  backs,  so 
that  not  a  mouse  could  get  into  it,  be  sure  that 
there  was  something  in  the  wind,  that  a  bargain 
has  been  made,  that  the  whispering  has  led  to 
some  result. — "  Yes,  sir"  —  "  No,  sir" — "  Too 
much — Three  thousand — four — twenty — a  hun- 
dred thousand" — "  October"  —  "  November" — 
"  London"  —  "  Hull"  — "  Baltimore"—"  Well,  I 
will  take  it."  "Done!  that  is  settled  then,  Mr. 
Curtius." — What  was  this  about!  Mr.  Curtius 
sold  600  lasts  of  fine  Tula  wheat,  200  lasts  of 
the  best  Pleskau  linseed,  and  300  stone  of  Li- 
vonian  flax  to  Mr.  O'Higgins.  Those  600  lasts 
of  wheat  have  been  wrung  from  the  toil  of  as 
many  poor  peasant  families.  Many  a  Russian 
has  on  their  account  been  driven  with  the  cud- 
gel to  the  fields,  and  how  many  of  those  little 
never-tiring  horses,  whose  breed  has  spread  so 
far  northward,  have  been  worked  at  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  and  threshing  and  carrying, 
until  smarting  with  innumerable  stripes  they 
have  sunk  to  the  ground.  In  harvest-time  the 
people  were  obliged  to  keep  at  it  night  and  day, 
mothers,  boys,  and  girls,  while  the  little  infants 
lay  crying  in  the  damp  grass,  and  the  sick  were 
left  untended  in  the  houses.  But  what  care 
Messrs.  Curtius  and  O'Higgins  for  that!  Let 
the  rigid  landlords  settle  their  account  with 
Heaven,  and  then  let  them  inquire  if  there  are 
any  hungry  creatures  in  London;  they  will 
learn  that  it  always  contains  more  than  are  to 
be  found  in  all  Russia,  and  that  in  this  manner 
the  hard  crust  at  last  reaches  the  lips  of  the 
English  pauper,  who  says  to  himself,  "If  my 
lords  were  not  such  marble-hearted  statues,  and 
the  Petersburg  merchant  did  not  screw  such  a 
profit  out  of  bread  to  keep  a  carriage  for  his 
daughters,  and  to  supply  his  table  with  the  best 
wines,  perhaps  I,  too,  might  be  able  to  treat 
myself  with  a  drop  more;"  and  after  all  he  has 
reason  to  thank  the  Russian  pameschtschik  for 
not  suffering  his  people  to  be  idle,  and  keeping 
them  closely  to  their  work,  which  has  saved  the 
Englishman  at  least  from  famishing. 

Besides  bread-corn  for  the  English,  timber 
for  the  Dutch,  and  tallow  for  the  Sfeotch,  flax 
and  hemp  form  an  important  article  for  the 
Petersburg  Exchange;  though,  perhaps,  greater 
quantities  of  these  goods,  as  well' as  linseed 
may  be  shipped  from  Riga,  whose  Dwina  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  flax-producing  pro* 
vinces.  The  entire  system  of  this  branch  of 
trade,  with  its  sworn  and  exclusively  authorized 
packers,  is  borrowed  from"  that  established  in 
Riga,  the  customs  of  which  are  followed  m  Pe- 
tersbufg. 

While  the  city  is  receiving  from  abroad  the 
fine  German  and  Dutch  linens,  which  are  in 
such  request  as  to  bear  a  duty  of  two  bundled 
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dollars  per  hundred-weight,  prodigious  masses 
of  raw  flax  and  coarse  goods,  especially  cord- 
age of  the  best  quality,  are  despatched  from  it 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Russian  cord,  shipped 
in  Petersburg,  is  found  in  every  petty  shop  in 
the  meanest  country  town  in  Germany.  What- 
ever is  to  be  well  tied  with  us  must  be  tied  with 
Russian  cord,  so  that  one  may  literally  assert 
that  half  Europe  is  in  Russian  bonds.  In  like 
manner,  almost  one  third  of  all  the  chains  in 
Europe  are  forged  of  Russian  iron,  which,  the 
produce  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Demi- 
doffs,  the  Jakowlews,  and  other  Russian  gran- 
dees, who  have  secured  whole  branches  of  the 
Ural  range,  ranks  also  as  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  articles  of  the  port  of  the  Newa. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  of  all  these  raw 
bulky  articles,  which  are  forwarded  by  the  Rus- 
sian inland  trade  partly  in  large  river-craft, 
partly  in  light  sledges  and  small  quick-travelling 
telegas,  and  by  which  more  money  is  usually 
made  and  more  conveniently  made  than  by  the 
finest  productions  of  art,  amounts  annually, 
upon  an  average,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
rubles.  In  the  list  of  exports,  tallow  takes  de- 
cidedly the  first  place,  amounting  to  about  one 
third  of  the  whole.  Next  to  tallow  come  linen, 
linseed,  hemp,  and  cordage,  to  the  value  of 
about  a  fifth  of  the  whole;  then  corn,  nearly  the 
same;  then  iron  and  copper,  forming  a  tenth; 
hides,  one  twentieth;  timber,  not  much  less;  and 
lastly,  potash  and  oil,  constituting  considerable 
fractions. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  in 
1500  to  1700  vessels,  half  of  them  English,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  native  commodities  destined 
for  return  cargoes  by  thirty  or  forty  millions. 
It  is  in  the  highly  privileged  port  of  Petersburg 
alone  that  this  proportion  of  the  imports  to  the 
exports  prevails;  for,  in  all  the  other  Russian 
ports,  the  value  of  the  exports  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  imports.  No  town  of  Germany  carries 
on  so  brisk  a  trade  with  Petersburg  as  that 
which  is  seated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
Baltic,  namely,  Lubeck,  which  alone  sends  an- 
nually from  sixty  to  seventy  vessels;  that  is  as 
many  as  the  United  States,  France,  or  Sweden, 
three  times  as  many  as  Hamburg,  and  ten  times 
as  many  as  Bremen. 

At  the  head  of  the  imports  are  raw  sugar 
and  manufactured  cotton  goods;  both  together 
amount  to  half  the  import.  Next  to  them  come 
French  wines,  among  which  Champagne  ranks 
decidedly  first,  for  in  the  shade  of  the  Russian 
eagle  more  Champagne  is  drunk*  than  coffee, 
the  amount  of  which  in  the  importation  list  is 
surprisingly  low.  Petersburg  and  half  the  em- 
pire which  it  supplies  with  coffee  pay  no  more 
to  foreigners  for  this  article  than  between  three 
or  four  millions,  certainly  less  than  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria  alone  expends  upon  it.  The  brother 
of  coffee,  tea,  which  is  in  possession  of  the 
morning  as  well  as  the  evening,  seems  to  be 
gradually  expelling  the  former,  the  use  of  which 
in  respectable  houses  is  confined  to  a  single  cup 
after  dinner.  Foreign  tobaccoeg  are  imported 
to  the  amount  of  about  eight  million;  silks,  four 
million;  fruit,  two  million;  and  cheese,  one  mil- 


*  About  600,000  bottles  per  year,  which  are  sold  in  Rus- 
sia fur  nine  million  rubles. 


lion.  .  Many  of  these  articles  may  appear  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the  circle  sup- 
plied by  Petersburg,  comprehending  more  than 
half  the  empire;  but  they  are  really  abundant, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  destined  for 
perhaps  a  few  hundred  thousand  wealthy  per- 
sons, nobles,  and  foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  innumerable  Tschornoi  narod.  The  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  of  imports  pay  in  duties 
about  fifty  million,  that  is  thirty-three  per  cent., 
or  one  third  of  their  total  value. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  this  duty  of  one 
third  were  remitted,  the  activity  of  trade  would 
be  doubled  or  trebled.  The  polished  man  would 
then  live  not  merely  one  third,  but  twice  or  three 
times  as  cheaply;  more  millions  would  be  ena- 
bled to  participate  in  the  comforts  of  life  offered 
by  foreign  countries;  and  the  raw  productions 
of  Russia  would  be  purchased  much  more 
reasonably,  and  fetched  away  in  much  larger 
quantity  than  hitherto.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  the 
management  of  forests  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, the  population  and  the  income  of  the 
private  man  would  increase,  the  vital  powers 
of  the  empire  would  be  stirred,  and  more  would 
everywhere  be  gained  from  nature;  roads  and 
canals  would  be  constructed,  landed  property 
would  rise  in  value,  the  great  estates  would 
split  of  themselves  into  smaller,  and  the  empe- 
ror's exchequer  would  be  benefited,  though  at 
first  it  might  sustain  some  loss.  The  unnatural 
and  expensive  fabrication  of  many  articles,  and 
most  ol  them,  besides,  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
would  cease,  and  the  energies  of  the  people 
would  be  more  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
those  branches  of  industry  which  are  adapted 
to  their  own  circumstances  and  those  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  production  of  such  things 
as  they  never  can  be  supplied  with  from  abroad. 

The  whole  trade  of  Petersburg  with  foreign 
countries  employs  yearly  a  capital  of  about 
three  hundred  millions.  One  fourth  of  this  sum, 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty  millions,  must  be  set 
down  to  the  innostrannije  gostui,  the  foreign 
guests,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
twenty  million  to  the  native  merchants  and  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  (Russians,  Germans,  French, 
Swedes,  &c).  There  are  several  houses  in  Pe- 
tersburg which  turn  each  of  them  from  ten  to 
twenty  millions  a  year,  the  latter  amounting  to 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  trade  of  Riga.*  In 
spite  of  the  heavy  duties,  commerce  is  rapidly 
increasing:  it  doubled  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
first  third  of  the  present  century  .-J- 

In  ancient  times,  the  trade  between  the  Newa 
and  foreign  countries  was  most  cultivated  by 
the  Hanseatics,  after  the  foundation  of  Peters- 


*  There  are  in  Petersburg  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mercantile  houses  trading  beyond  sea:  of  these  there  are 
from  twenty  to  twenty  four  English,  five  French,  one  Span- 
ish, and  nearly  one  hundred  German.  "The  English," 
as  a  merchant  once  said  to  me,  "do  the  prettiest,  roundest, 
most  solid,  and  most  pleasant  business  " 

+  If  some  travellers  assert  thai  it  has  increased  four  and 
five  fold,  it  is  because  they  have  followed  tables  in  which 
the  amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  eiven  in  rubles, 
without  recollecting  that  the  ruble  has  fallen  considerably 
in  value  since  the  commencement  of  this  century.  The 
number  of  ships  furnishes  a  better  criterion.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  century,  up  to  1800,  eight  hundred  or 
nine  hundred  vessels  annually  entered  the  port  of  Peters- 
burg; now  the  arrivals  are  ingenenil  ijearly  two  thousand. 
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burg  and  during  the  first  half  of  last  century  by 
the  Dutch,  and  since  that  time  by  the  English. 
The  first  ship  which  entered  the  new  port  of 
Petersburg  was  Dutch,  the  same  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  acquired  in  Holland  a  practical 
knowledge  of  seamanship.  She  was  received 
with  extraordinary  rejoicings  and  festivities; 
and  whatever  she  might  bring  into  the  country 
was  exempted  from  duty  for  ever.  This  privi- 
lege she  enjoyed  till  the  end  of  last  century, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  her  trips, 
because  it  was  found  impossible  to  patch  her 
up  any  longer  so  as  to  be  sea-worthy.  The  first 
ship  that  arrives  in  May,  like  the  swallow  pro- 
claiming the  return  of  spring,  is  still  received 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
has  various  favours  granted  to  her. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  up  to  1720, 
Petersburg  was  visited  by  no  more  than  from 
twelve  to  fifty  ships;  between  1720  and  1730  the 
number  increased  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century  the  average  number  an- 
nually was  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred, 
in  the  second  half  from  seven  hundred  to  nine 
hundred,  and  in  the  present  century  it  is  from 
1,200  to  2,000.  It  is  not  the  ukases  alone  of 
Peter  the  Great,  on  the  one  hand,  forbidding  the 
transport  of  goods  from  the  interior  to  Archan- 
gel, and  on  the  other,  commanding  Archangel 
merchants  to  settle  in  Petersburg,  and  merchants 
in  general  of  the  interior  to  send  one  third  of 
their  goods  for  exportation  from  the  Newa,  that 
have  rendered  the  commerce  of  the  city  so  flou- 
rishing. Draw  a  circle  round  the  governments 
of  Moscow,  Twer,  Kaluga,  Wiatka,  Orel,  Tula, 
Jaroslaw,  Kostroma,  Novgorod,  Wladimir,  &c, 
which  form  the  real  Great  Russian  heart  of  the 
empire  and  the  seat  of  that  extraordinary,  aspir- 
ing popular  movement,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  inner  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  penetrat- 
ing deeply  into  this  main  and  central  mass  of 
the  self-cultivating  and  rejuvenescent  monarchy, 
offers  itself  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
sea-port  for  importation  and  exportation,  and 
that  Archangel,  Reval,  and  Riga,  must,  without 
those  ukases,  have  been  gradually  forsaken,  or 
at  least  limited  to  their  own  particular  district. 
Those  ukases  merely  imparted  rather  more 
celerity  and  energy  to  that  natural  course. 

To  the  west  of  the  Exchange,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Little  Newa,  stands  the  Custom  House,  or, 
as  the  Russians  call  it,  the  Tomoshna,  on  the 
quay  of  which  all  ships  drawing  not  more  than 
nine  feet  water  can  conveniently  load  and  un- 
load, and  near  which  are  large  warehouses, 
filled  with  merchandise  of  all  sorts.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  Exchange,  there  is  also  a 
spacious  place  inclosed  with  iron  railing,  in 
which,  also,  considerable  quantities  of  goods, 
and  some  of  them  rather  ticklish,  for  instance, 
sugar,  are  stowed  away  in  the  open  air  the 
whole  year  round,  m  all  weathers.  You  find 
throughout  all  Russia,  and  even  in  Riga,  in  the 
middle  of  the  market-place,  such  preliminary 
hiii  often  long-continued  depots  of  merchan- 
dise as  are  never  met  with  in  other  countries. 
Tins  practice  originates  no  doubt  in  the 
ordinary  coarseness  of  the  Russian  articles  of 
trade,  timber,  hides,  tallow,  leather,  &c,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  are  little  aflccted  by  the  wea- 


ther, and  which  may  easily  be  protected  by  a 
mat  or  a  thick  tarpaulin.  As  it  served,  of 
course,  to  render  warehouses  less  frequent,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  tarpaulins  were  ready  pro- 
vided on  the  other,  the  custom  of  covering 
goods  with  them  began  to  be  extended  to  more 
perishable  commodities.  You  frequently  see 
in  that  court  lead,  copper,  iron,  sugar,  wines, 
&c,  merely  set  upon  rafters,  and  covered  with 
tarpaulins,  lying  for  months  together  in  snow, 
rain,  and  sunshine.  You  find  here  lead  enough 
to  shoot  every  rook  in  the  world  with  a  three- 
pound  ball;  sugar  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
sweeten  the  Lake  of  Ladoga;  incense  and  spices 
enough  to  embalm  the  whole  empire;  woods  of 
the  most  different  sorts,  the  elite  of  the  forests 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

In  spring,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  navi- 
gation, a  peculiar  kind  of  market  is  held  in  this 
place,  behind  the  Exchange,  which  draws  all 
Petersburg,  and  affords  an  extraordinary  and 
impatiently-awaited  pleasure  to  young  and  old, 
high  and  low,  and  to  many  a  skipper  the  source 
of  a  profit  that  is  not  to  be  despised.  Here  are 
then  exposed  for  sale  many  of  those  foreign 
productions,  which  the  merchants  consider  as 
beneath  their  attention,  and  in  which  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ships  and  sailors  speculate  on  their 
own  account.  Parrots,  monkeys,  apes,  and 
other  rare  birds  and  animals,  are  intermingled 
with  the  magnificent  flowers  of  tropical  regions. 
Sometimes,  also,  conehylia,  and  the  singular 
implements  and  dresses  of  foreign  nations,  are 
offered  for  sale  here,-,  nay,  now  and  then,  a  cap- 
tain brings  with  him  a  negro  boy,  if  not  abso-  - 
lutely  to  sell  him  for  a  slave,  at  least  to  obtain 
a  premium  for  placing  him  in  the  service  of 
some  person  of  distinction.  After  the  dull,  si- 
lent, and  colourless  winter,  this  busy,  many- 
tinted  scene,  the  first  gift  presented  by  foreign 
lands  to  the  northern  city,  as  an  earnest  of  the 
commencement  of  new  business,  is  particularly 
gratifying,  and  the  goods  go  off  rapidly,  espe- 
cially the  screeching  and  grinning  classes  of 
them. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TEA-SHOPS. 

Fondness  of  the  Russians  for  Tea— Brick  Tea— Superior 
quality  of  ihe  Tea  brought  lo  Russia— A  Tea  shop — 
Ornamental  Tea  chesis—  Mode,  of  Hacking-Prevailim; 
Taste  for  Chinese  Productions-  Court  Masquerades  and 
Caricatures  of  Chinese  Manners -Chinese  Goods — 
Costly  Stuffs—  Carvings-  Mosarrwork— Fans— Minia- 
ture Representations  of  Chinese  Life. 

Among  the  many  neighbours  with  whom  Rus- 
sia carries  on  a  friendly  traffic  on  her  widely- 
extended  frontiers — the  Swedes,  the  Germans, 
the  Persians,  the  Mongols,  the  English,  and  the 
Mexicans — must  he  reckoned  also  the  Chinese, 
wlmse  fragrant  herb  is  thedelight  id' all  Russia. 

No  sooner  has  the  traveller  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia  than  he  smells  in  the  excellent 
tea,  with  which  he  is  everywhere  served,  the 
vicinity  of  China.  T.schai,  tea,  is  become  one 
of  the  three  mighty  idols  of  the  Russians,  whose 
names  are  heard  incessantly  associated  in  the 
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refrain,  Tsehin* — tschai — tschi.f  Tschai  is  the 
morning  and  evening  beverage  of  the  Russians, 
as  Guspidi  pomilui  their  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  Tschai  is  their  medicine  in  a  hundred 
ailments,  their  delight  and  their  passion,  some- 
times their  sole  nourishment,  and  the  brimming 
tea-cup  the  sea  in  which  they  drown  all  their 
sorrows. 

There  are  even  whole  tribes  in  Russia  whose 
daily  principal  article  of  food  is  tea,  and  who 
never  drink  a  glass  of  water  unless  seasoned 
with  it.  Throughout  all  Mongolia,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Siberia,  there  is  prepared,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  cooks  of  those  roving  tribes, 
what  is  called  Kirpitschni  tschai,  brick-tea, 
which,  mixed  with  other  herbs  and  animal  sub- 
stances, is  moulded  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  and 
when  dissolved  in  water,  furnishes  a  very  nu- 
tritious article  of  food,  that  is  high  in  favour  far 
and  wide4  Extremes  meet,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, it  is  that  the  same  people  who  are  so 
passionately  fond  of  the  strongest  of  all  beve- 
rages, ardent  spirits,  are  just  as  fond  of  the 
weakest  of  all,  warm  tea.  When  Prometheus 
created  the  different  nations,  and  the  Greek, 
when  asked  what  he  would  have,  begged  for  a 
handsome  woman,  the  Italian  for  macaroni,  the 
Englishman  for  beef-steaks,  the  Russian,  humbly 
doffing  his  hat,  solicited  one  drink-money,  na 
wodka,  (for  brandy),  and  one  na  tschaju  (for  tea). 
And  whoever  has  once  tasted  the  genuine  China 
caravan  tea,  as  it  is  drunk  in  Russia,  will  admit 
that  the  Russian  did  not  make  the  worst  choice. 
The  mess  that  we  call  tea  would  be  thought 
scarcely  drinkable  by  the  Russian,  who  would 
find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such  an 
article  of  trade  can  employ  so  many  million 
dollars,  hands,  ships,  and  speculating  heads. 
Whether  it  be  that  England  and  America  derive 
their  supplies  from  those  provinces  of  China 
which  are  less  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  tea-plant  than  the  northern,  with  which  Rus- 
sia is  in  contact,  or  whether  the  sea-voyage 
spoils  the  flavour  of  the  leaf,  certain  it  is  that 
a  cup  of  tea,  such  as  would  be  poured  out  for 
you  by  a  fair  hand  at  the  Countess  L.'s  or  the 
Princess  F.'s,  is  the  most  exquisite  beverage 
that  drinking  vessel  ever  contained. 

The  handsome  shops  in  Petersburg,  in  the 
Perspective  and  other  fashionable  parts  of  the 
city,  are  so  elegant  that  they  perhaps  surpass 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  since  Eu- 
ropean taste,  Petersburg  luxury,  and  Chinese 
neatness,  combine  to  decorate  them,  and  to  set 
off  the  goods  to  the  best  advantage.  As  the 
Russians  have  carried  their  fastidiousness  in 
regard  to  tea  to  the  highest  degree  of  gourman- 
dise,  and  the  commodity  is  extremely  delicate 
and  costly,  people  of  quality  go  to  these  shops 
to  make  their  purchases  in  person,  and  so  every 
thing  must  be  as  smart  as  in  a  drawing-room. 

"Here  are  sold  all  sorts  of  Chinese  tea,"  is 

*  Rank  +  Cabbage  soup. 

t  Tins  Kirpitschni  tschai  has  been  in  use  from  the  re- 
motest ages  among  those  nations.  How  10115  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Kiachla  emporium  of  trade,  ami  by 
what  way  Chinese  tea  was  brought  to  Russia,  and  gained 
a  footing  among  the  Russians  ae  an  indispensable  neces- 
sary, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain.  For  the  rest,  they 
drank,  and  still  drink,  besides  Chinese  lea,  warm  infu- 
sionsof  an  astonishing  number  of  dried  (lowers  and  berries, 
which  they  find  in  their  own  country. 


usually  inscribed  in  gilt  letters  on  the  windows 
of  such  Tschainija  lawka.  This  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  For  the  orders,  classes,  and  varieties 
of  this  commodity,  which  the  Russians  have 
already  sorted  out  and  named,  already  amount 
to  several  hundreds,  and  the  elegant  price-cur- 
rents which  the  dealers  send  to  their  customers 
look  like  regular  systems  of  botany.  A  pound 
of  the  commonest  sorts  costs  from  five  to  ten 
rubles,  and  the  prices  gradually  rise  to  the  finest, 
which  fetch  100,  nay,  even  400  rubies  per  pound. 

No  sooner  have  you  opened  the  shop-door, 
and  stepped  off  the  pavement  of  the  Perspective, 
than  you  have  quitted  Europe  and  entered 
veritable  China.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
Chinese  carpets,  and  the  walls  are  tapestried 
with  neat  embroideries.  The  most  grateful  fra- 
grance fills  the  atmosphere,  and  Chinese  paper 
lanterns  throw  over  the  whole  an  artificial 
moonlight.  Furniture  and  every  thing  else  is 
of  genuine  Chinese  workmanship,  and  the  shop- 
keepers need  but  disguise  themselves  as  Chinese 
to  complete  the  illusion,  and  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  you  are  in  the  centre  of  the  celestial 
empire. 

The  costly  herb  itself  is  packed  in  a  great 
variety  of  chests  and  bags  of  the  most  various 
forms  according  to  the  difference  of  sort,  and 
ranged  in  the  varnished  cases  with  as  much 
accuracy  and  order  as  handsomely  bound  books 
in  a  library.  One  may  see  from  these  chests  at 
how  high  a  rate  they  value  their  contents;  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  bestowed  such  pains 
on  these  frail  receptacles,  which  serve  merely 
for  packages.  The  highest  priced  sorts  are  in 
boxes  containing  one  or  two  up  to  five  pounds, 
many  of  them  adorned  with  a  singular  kind  of 
basso-relievos,  the  figures  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  a  papier  mache  and  their  dress  of  very 
curiously  wrought  silk  stuffs.  It  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  in  Europe,  London 
excepted,  where  the  industry,  condition,  and 
manners  of  the  Chinese  may  be  so  conveniently 
studied  as  in  Petersburg.  All  these  ornaments 
are,  therefore,  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the 
observer.  Sometimes  the  basso-relievo  repre- 
sents a  duel,  at  others  a  complete  battle  with  the 
Mongols;  sometimes  a  tea-drinker,  but  most 
commonly  a  modest  damsel  and  her  enraptured 
lover  declaring  his  Chinese  passion  with  the 
most  expressive  gesticulations.  In  scenes  of 
the  latter  sort  you  are  sure  to  see  a  stripe  of 
silver  paper  to  represent  the  moon,  and  a  white 
dab  to  denote  a  silvery  cloud.  In  these  little 
chests,  which  the  Chinese  call  Lansin,  lies  the 
tea  securely  encased  in  lead;  and  to  protect  the 
varnish  and  the  painting  on  the  outside,  they 
are  carefully  wrapped  in  soft  paper.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a  covering  made  of  platted  bam- 
boo bark,  and  between  that  and  the  paper  a 
quantity  of  fibrous  matter  is  carefully  intro- 
duced. In  this  state  the  little  chests  are  put  by 
dozens  into  large  ones,  and  about  these  large 
chests  is  nailed  calf  leather.  Thus  not  an  atom 
of  the  precious  aroma  can  escape,  and  not  a  drop 
could  penetrate  to  the  tea  in  a  voyage  round  the 
globe. 

Tea,  it  is  true,  is  the  main  object  of  all  the 
Russian  intercourse  with  China:  but  inits train 
many  other  Chinese  commodities  find  their  way 
to  Russia,  travelling  with  it  through  the  steppes 
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of  the  Mongols  and  the  ice-plains  of  the  Sibe- 
rian tribes  to  the  banks  of  the  Newa — silk  and 
cotton  stuffs  of  all  sorts,  and  among  them  very 
costly  ones,  paintings,  pipes,  tea-services,  mo- 
saic work,  idols,  lanterns,  most  ingeniously 
carved  out  of  varnished  wood,  dressing-cases, 
playthings,  all  of  them  of  workmanship  so  highly 
finished  as  to  be  truly  astonishing.  These  Chi- 
nese productions,  though  they  have  not  become 
necessaries  in  Russia,  are  nevertheless  fashion- 
able articles;  and  along  with  the  collectors  of 
Chinese  and  Mongol  curiosities,  of  whom  there 
are  several  not  unimportant  ones  in  Petersburg, 
the  ladies  of  quality  frequent  the  tea-shops  to 
pick  up  something  handsome  to  decorate  their 
drawing-rooms. 

The  masquerades  in  Petersburg,  at  which 
Chinese  costumes  are  great  favourites,  likewise 
create  a  demand  for  articles  of  this  kind.  Bril- 
liant masquerades  are  sometimes  given  at  court, 
and  Chinese  manners  and  forms  are  faithfully 
but  comically  represented.  The  Emperor  of 
China  is  there  with  his  whole  fabulous  court, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  first  minis- 
ters undertake  parts  in  such  pantomimes,  as 
though  China  had  long  ceased  to  exist  except  in 
name,  without  reflecting  that  the  sovereign  of 
that  country  is  a  living  being  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  that  he  might  feel  himself  insulted  by  such 
a  caricature  of  his  manners.  What  singular 
relations  between  two  states,  which  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles  are  neighbours,  and  yet  are 
mutually  as  ignorant  of  one  another  as  if  they 
were  both  but  fabulous  Utopias.  Russians  who 
have  been  long  in  China  declare  that  Petersburg 
is  not  known  there  even  by  name,  and  that  it  is 
not  thought  worth  while  to  bestow  the  slightest 
attention  on  that  barbarian  capital. 

As  the  consumption  of  tea,  already  very  con- 
siderable, is  steadily  increasing  in  Russia,  so 
the  number  of  the  Chinese  productions  which 
accompany  it  is  increasing  likewise;  and  the 
interests  of  Russia  might  possibly  become  so 
intimately  blended  with  those  of  China  that  ere 
long  a  couple  of  Chinese  provinces  might  travel 
along  with  them.  The  first  principal  depot  for 
all  these  things  is  Irkutzk,  the  second  the  mar- 
ket of  Novgorod,  and  the  third  the  chief  goal  of 
the  whole  journey,  Petersburg.  The  tea-shops 
of  Tschaplin  brothers,  and  other  houses,  are  so 
elegantly  adorned  with  those  productions  of 
Chinese  art  and  industry  as  to  resemble  Pekin 
boudoirs,  and  at  the  same  time  so  richly  stocked 
as  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  the  first-rate 
establishments  of  the  celestial  empire.  Here 
you  may  see  Chinese  stuffs  embroidered  with 
silver  or  gold,  which  sell  for  several  hundred 
rubles  the  ell,  and  yet  go  oft'  rapidly.  While  I 
was  in  Petersburg,  it  happened  that  the  em- 
press took  a  fancy  to  one  of  these  newly  arrived 
stuffs,  and  desired  to  have  some  ells  of  it.  On 
learning,  however,  that  the  price  was  250  rubles 
per  ell,  she  thought  it  too  high,  and  did  not  buy 
the  stuff.  Next  day  she  changed  her  mind,  and 
sent  to  the  shop  for  ten  ells;  but  the  whole  piece, 
to  the  very  last  remnant,  had  been  meanwhile 
disposed  of  to  wealthy  subjects. 

The  Chinese  have  brought  the  art  of  carving 
in  wood  to  extraordinary  perfection.  I  saw, for 
instance,  several  candelabra,  four  feet  high, 
carved  out  of  jet-black  wood,  in  open  work.    A 


number  of  the  finest  twigs,  covered  with  flowers 
and  leaves,  were  entwined  to  form  the  body  and 
arms,  and  the  roots  united  to  form  the  three  feet. 
Through  the  interstices  of  the  twisted  work, 
glittered  a  gold  ground  introduced  underneath, 
which  contrasted  most  beautifully  with  the  black 
wood.  A  sort  of  brown,  red,  and  black,  seem 
to  be  the  favourite  colours  of  the  Chinese;  at 
least  all  their  articles  of  wood  have  this  uni- 
form. To  what  a  length  the  Chinese  cany 
their  fondness  for  decoration,  by  means  of 
which  they  seek  to  give  form  and  colour  to 
every,  even  the  most  trifling,  thing,  was  shown 
in  the  tapers  of  vegetable  wax  that  were  in  the 
candelabra.  They  were  not  round  but  octan- 
gular, pyramidal,  and  pointed  at  bottom.  On 
the  flat  sides  of  the  pyramid  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  basso-relievos,  and  between  these  basso- 
relievos  paintings  and  arabesques;  nay,  on  the 
edge  of  the  taper  at  top  there  was  a  pair  of 
dancing  embossed  figures  of  wax,  which  the 
Jiame  must  soon  consume. 

Here  again  it  is  shown  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  art,  either  long  practised  in  Europe  or  in- 
vented in  modern  enlightened  times,  which  was 
not  known  to  the  Chinese  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Thus  the  Chinese  made 
Florentine  mosaic-work  long  before  the  world 
ever  thought  of  the  birth  of  Florence,  and  they 
now  send  the  most  elegant  things  of  that  kind 
to  Petersburg.  You  see  small  landscapes  in 
which  every  leaf  of  the  trees  is  formed  by  a 
separate  small  green  stone. 

To  the  customary  and  standing  articles,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  kept  on  hand,  and 
which  have  almost  become  Russian  necessaries, 
belongs  a  species  of  small  fans,  which  the  ladies 
use  when  sitting  by  the  fire  to  shade  their  eyes 
from  its  glare.  Out  of  feathers,  fibres  of  plants, 
fine  woods,  thin  papers,  silk  threads,  and  other 
delicate  matters,  Chinese  hands  contrive  to 
make  the  prettiest  things.  In  these  you  see  all 
that  is  most  admirable  in  their  numberless  kinds 
of  paper,  some  resembling  velvet,  others  silk, 
and  others  as  fine  as  spiders'  webs;  as  well  as 
all  that  is  most  exquisite  in  India  ink  and  other 
colours. 

There  was  formerly  in  Europe  an  epoch 
when  the  cleverest  artists  studied  how  to  waste 
their  time  in  admirable,  but  at  the  same  time, 
useless  performances.  Our  museums  and  cabi- 
nets are  still  full  of  such  curiosities.  The  pe- 
dantic, old  Frankish  Chinese,  ornate  and  flowery 
in  all  they  do,  seem  to  have  been  for  thousands 
of  years  in  this  period  of  art,  and  will  perhaps 
never  advance  from  it  into  any  other.  They 
expend  as  much  fancy  and  talent  in  devising 
and  embellishing  bagatelles,  as  in  improving 
and  perfecting  what  is  useful.  In  the  tea-shops 
of  Petersburg  you  see,  among  other  things, 
whole  cases  filled  with  all  sorts  of  small  auto- 
mata, dolls  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
the  most  costly  toys,  but  which  are  quite  com- 
mon in  China,  where  even  the  fancy  of  adults 
is  fond  of  childish  amusements.  The  courtesy 
of  the  Russian  shopkeepers  readily  allows  you 
to  take  out  all  these  figures,  to  wind  up  their 
machinery, and  to  set  in  motion  all  the  elements 
of  Chinese  street-life,  in  miniature,  on  the  long 
table  before  you.  Among  these  figures  those  of 
the   most  frequent    recurrence   are,   a  young 
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female  riding  on  a  white  pony,  a  clerk  hurrying 
to  court  with  a  mass  of  rolls  of  paper,  a  couple 
of  mandarins  bowing  down  to  the  ground  before 
one  another,  a  gentleman  trotting  along  on  a 
little  elephant,  another  flying  across  the  table 
on  a  golden  dragon,  a  water-carrier  proceeding 
slowly  with  his  load.  If  the  amateurs  of  Peters- 
burg should  ever  tire  of  paying  such  high  prices 
for  these  things,  let  the  Russian  tea-dealers 
travel  about  with  their  theatres  to  our  fairs  and 
principal  cities,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  pick 
up  plenty  of  money  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
interesting  Chinese  microcosm. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ABTS,  MANUFACTURES,  INDUSTRY. 

Colonies  of  Foreisn  Artisans— Genuine  old  Russian  Manu- 
factures—Manufactures of  the  ereat  Russian  Landed 
Proprietors — Manufacturing  Villages — The  Tmperi  tl 
Manufactures  —  Gobelins  Tapestry  —  Looking  Glass 
Manufactory— Glass  Wares  for  the  East — Manufacture 
and  Consumption  of  Paper — Works  for  grinding  Pre- 
cious Stones — Mr.  Bean's  Establishments — The  largest 
Steam  Engine  in  the  North— Cloth  dressing— The  Eng- 
lish Magazine— Wine,  Porter,  and  Beer  Cellars— Book- 
sellers and  Literature. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  Russia 
the  dealers  in  all  foreign  commodities  are  in 
general  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans  and  French, 
and  that  the  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  the  west  of  Europe  is  a 
totally  distinct  and  independent  branch  of  com- 
merce. Petersburg  is,  by  means  of  its  situation 
and  its  privileges,  almost  the  only  port  from 
which  exclusively  all  Russia  is  supplied  with 
jewelry,  watches,  clothing,  wines,  woollens, 
silks,  cottons,  &c;  for  the  amount  in  these  goods 
imported  by  Riga,  Odessa,  Archangel,  Tagan- 
rog, Reval,  and  other  commercial  towns,  is  very 
trifling.  Hence  prodigious  stores  of  such-like 
West  European  productions  have  accumulated 
in  Petersburg,  and  vast  magazines  been  formed: 
these,  again,  have  either  founded  in  the  provin- 
cial towns  branch  magazines  dependent  on 
themselves,  or  have  occasioned  such  to  be  esta- 
blished. Thus  Petersburg  is  the  head-quarters 
of  a  most  remarkable  trade  in  productions  of 
art,  carried  on  by  foreigners,  and  extending 
from  town  to  town  to  the  remotest  places  of  the 
empire,  to  Charkoff,  Woronesch,  Astrachan, 
Tobolsk,  and  Kaluga;  for  which  they  have 
founded  a  distinct  little  colony  in  almost  every 
town  in  Russia,  establishing  themselves  in  gene- 
ral in  the  main  street  of  each. 

These  provincial  colonies  of  foreign  artists, 
artisans,  and  dealers  in  productions  of  the  arts, 
planted  all  over  the  empire,  that  is,  throughout 
one  half  of  Europe  and  one  half  of  Asia, "are  a 
phenomenon  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  traveller.  By  means  of  the  commodities 
in  which  they  deal,  these  persons  acquire  pecu- 
liar consequence  and  an  extensive  sphere  of 
action ;  they  promote  the  cause  of  civilization 
not  merely  as  tradesmen,  but  in  many  other 
ways;  they  are  admitted  into  companies  which 
among  us  would  he  deemed  far  above  them, 
and,  as  mere  watchmakers,  tailors,  jewellers, 
or  woollen-drapers,  they  frequently  possess  an 


influence  and  an  importance  not  to  be  derived 
from  their  businesses  alone.  As  they  all  re- 
semble one  another  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
even  in  the  minutest  traits  and  peculiarities ; 
since  not  only  the  different  branches  of  this  in- 
land trade  in  the  productions  of  the  arts  are 
separated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  shops  are 
everywhere  arranged  in  precisely  the  same 
manner;  such  and  such  commodities  always 
accompanying  such  and  such  others;  but  the 
same  kind  of  persons  are  always  found  with  the 
same  goods,  and  these  persons  are  universally 
of  the  same  nation,  have  experienced  the  same 
fortunes  in  life,  display  the  same  virtues,  and 
contract  the  same  vices  abroad :  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  collect  the  observations  we  have 
made  upon  this  foreign  industry  in  Petersburg, 
as  they  will  serve  at  the  same  time  to  charac- 
terize the  innumerable  colonies  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire. 

According  to  the  notion  of  the  common  Rus- 
sian, the  whole  world,  that  is  to  say  the  Euro- 
pean world,  is  divided  into  Nasche-S/orona  (our 
side)  and  Wasche-Storona  (your  side),  under 
which  latter  denomination  he  comprehends  the 
whole  of  Europe  that  is  not  yet  Russian.*  To 
this  non-Russian  Europe  he  likewise  gives  the 
appellation  of  "abroad,"  and  in  general  ima- 
gines that  every  thing  there  is  particularly  ex- 
cellent, the  people  extremely  good,  nature  mar- 
vellously beautiful,  the  productions  of  the  arts 
faultless  and  perfect;  for  thence  come  those 
Inostranzi  (foreigners),  those  clever  men  who 
can  do  every  thing  so  much  better  than  he,  who 
are  so  genteel  and  so  polite,  and  of  whom  he 
has  so  much  to  learn.  These  Inostranzi,  French, 
Germans,  Swiss,  Swedes,  Italians — who,  by  the 
bye,  were  by  no  means  first  seen  in  Russia  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  for  a  century 
before  his  time  had  been  migrating  into  the 
empire  and  settling  in  its  cities — were  from  the 
first  a  privileged  order  from  their  own  supe- 
riority, though  not  distinguished  by  imperial 
immunities  till  the  time  of  I  wan  Wassiliewitsch. 
Most  of  their  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
ferred by  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  j  and, 
though  attempts  have  since  been  occasionally 
made  to  circumscribe  them,  they  still  enjoy  such 
rights  that  they  may  be  said  to  possess  all  the 
advantages  of  subjects,  without  bearing  any  of 
their  burdens.  Without  paying  taxes,  without 
furnishing  recruits,  without  being  liable  to  the 
restrictions  of  guilds  and  companies,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  trade  and  work  in  any  town  in  the 
empire ;  and  they  can,  according  to  their  plea- 
sure and  their  talents,  follow  first  one  business 
and  then  another.  In  Russia,  in  fact,  the  fo- 
reigner appears  an  enviably  privileged  person 
in  comparison  with  the  poor  native.  Not  only 
private  individuals,  but  even  the  authorities, 
when  they  are  told,  "  On  Inostranez"  (he  is  a 
foreigner),  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to  as- 
sume a  politer  demeanour  and  to  show  a  cer- 
tain respect.  "  la  Inostranez"  (I  am  a  foreigner), 
"hat  oil'  Russian,"  says  the  German.  "I  beg 
pardon,  your  honour,"  replies  the  Russian,  rais- 
ing his  hand  to  his  hat.  An  Inostranez  strives, 
of  course,  to  secure  that  significant  appellation, 

*  In  this  sense  a  Russian,  speaking  to  me  about  a  pro- 
fessor who  was  a  native  of  Hungary,  said:  "You  must, 
surely  know  him  ;  he  comes  from  your  side." 
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that  valuable  quality,  as  long  as  possible.    Rus- 
sia, on  the  other  hand,  endeavours  at  times  to 
annihilate  all  the  Inostranzi,  and  to  incorporate 
them  as  subjects.     Now  and  then  an  order  is 
issued  that  all  foreigners  in  the  whole  empire, 
who  have  resided  there  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  shall,  without  opposition,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance ;  and  many  a  one  is  filled  with  alarm. 
For  a  shopkeeper  or  an  artisan  who  has  not 
acquired  a  tschin  (rank)  by  a  public  office  of 
some  kind  or  other,  there  is  no  class  but  that  of 
the  "kupzi"  (dealers),  or  "  meschtschani"  (in- 
habitants of  towns)  in  which  he  can  enroll  him- 
self, but  these  are  still  liable  to  the  discipline  of 
the  cane,  and  many  other  annoyances,  besides 
being  obliged  to  furnish  recruits ;   hence  they 
naturally  seek  to  evade  the  command  in  every 
possible  way.     Some,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
ordinance,  go  abroad  for  a  time,  and  return  with 
fresh   passports    as    different   persons ;    others 
contrive  to  procure  these  passports  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  or  to  slip  through  in  some  other  way; 
and  thus  they  find  means  to  extend  their  privi- 
leges to  their  children,  who,  as  the  children  of 
foreigners,  are  likewise  inscribed  as  Inostranzi. 
An  Inostranez,  if  he  is  at  all  comme  ilfaut, 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  not  overburdened  with 
modesty,  dresses  with  elegance,  plays  at  cards, 
is  witty  in  conversation,  or  knows  how  to  cloak 
stupidity  in   dignified   silence,   may   be    sure, 
throughout  all  Russia,  to  be  reckoned  half  and 
half  noble,  and  to  be  invited  into  companies, 
from  which  in  any  other  country  his  slighted 
business  would  often   exclude    him.     At    the 
balls  of  the  nobles,  and  the  casinos  in  the  in- 
terior, it  is  no  uncommon  thing-  to  see  German 
apothecaries'  shopmen  standing  up  to  dance; 
and,  even  in  Petersburg,  many  a  foreign  knight 
of  the  yard,  leading  out  a  lady  for  whom,  but  a 
few  days  before,  he  measured  the  handsome 
dress  which  she  has  on,  with  the  compliment 
that,  as  it  was  for  her,  she  should  have  it  a  ru- 
ble per  ell  below  the  regular  price.     It  would 
be  unnatural  if  such  persons  were  not  to  con- 
tract a  certain  pride.     They  fancy  themselves 
people  of  consequence,  drive  as  many  horses 
as  the  law  permits  them,  attend  the  public  pro- 
menades, have  wine-cellars,  with  a  never-fail- 
ing  stock  of  champagne,   give   balls,   parties 
where  tea  and   punch   smoke   every  evening 
upon  the   card-tables,   and   dinners,   of  which 
councillors   of   state   disdain    not  to   partake. 
Their  daughters  cast  sly  glances  at  the  epau- 
lets of  colonels  and  major-generals,  and  their 
sons  at  the  younger  daughters  of  landed  pro- 
prietors and  placemen.     In  all  the  provincial 
towns,  as  in  Petersburg,  the  masquerades  and 
carnival  balls  of  the  nobility  are  succeeded  by 
the  masquerades  and  the  carnival  balls  of  the 
"  foreigners;''    and,    in    Petersburg,   the   great 
German   theatre   is   chiefly   supported  by   the 
foreign  artists  and  artisans  and  their  families. 

As  the  Russians  are  so  peculiarly  fitted  for 
service,  and  their  services  can  be  had  for  so 
small  a  remuneration,  but  as,  when  Ungraded 
and  independent,  they  are  found  almost  invaria- 
bly to  degenerate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fo- 
reigners think  themselves  qualified  for  some- 
thing better  than  to  draw  in  the  same  team  with 
Russians,  and  too  soon  discover  their  own  su- 
periority not  to  assert  it,  you  find  in  almost  all 


the  manufactories  of  Petersburg,  and  likewise 
of  the  interior,  Germans  at  the  head;  but  Rus- 
sians, on  the  contrary,  as  subordinate  work- 
men, except  in  all  those  branches  of  ancient 
Russian  industry  connected  with  the  making  of 
articles  in  leather,  of  national  garments,  of 
wax-tapers  and  carvings  for  churches,  of  fur- 
riery, and  of  the  peculiarly  Russian  confection- 
ary and  pastry.  With  the  exception  of  these 
things,  which  belong  for  good  to  the  province 
of  the  Russians,  and  in  which  no  foreigner  ever 
disturbs  them,  in  all  other  branches  of  industry 
foreigners  occupy  the  first  place. 

In  the  last  century,  Russia  imported  from 
abroad  all  the  manufactures  and  productions  of 
art  of  foreign  invention  and  workmanship;  but, 
since  the  end  of  it,  the  imitation  of  these  pro- 
ductions being  facilitated  by  the  extraordinary 
cleverness  of  the  common  Russian,  and  the 
very  low  price  paid  for  his  labour,  a  great  num- 
ber of  manufactures,  after  the  foreign  fashion, 
and  some  not  even  known  before,  have  been 
established  in  the  country;  and  the  state,  for 
their  protection,  has  adopted  more  and  more 
rigorous  prohibitive  measures  against  foreign 
manufactures.  Some  of  these  undertakings 
originated  with  foreigners  settled  here  and  fa- 
voured by  the  government,  others  with  wealthy 
native  landed  proprietors,  and  others  with  the 
crown  itself. 

The  owners  of  estates,  in  particular,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  vast  unemployed  ca- 
pitals in  superfluous  peasants  and  money, 
applied  them  to  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories, which  they  founded  on  their  own  do- 
mains, and  with  their  own  serfs.  The  richness 
of  their  country  in  raw  natural  productions  of 
all  sorts,  and  the  dexterity  of  their  vassal  pea- 
sants, enabled  them  to  erect  establishments  of 
the  most  various  kinds  on  their  estates;  so  that 
we  now  find  upon  many  of  them  new  manufac- 
tories of  glass,  porcelain,  cloth,  hardware,  and 
machinery,  connected  with  old  distilleries,  tile- 
kilns,  and  tar  and  saltpetre  works.  Many 
branches  of  industry  have  already  become  na- 
turalized in  the  villages  of  the  great  proprietors 
to  such  a  degree,  that  hamlets,  where  formerly 
nothing  but  corn  was  grown,  are  transformed 
into  large  manufacturing  places;  for  the  pea- 
sants, not  content  with  merely  working  in  the 
manufactories  of  their  lords,  began  to  spin, 
weave,  forge,  grind,  and  press,  on  their  account, 
and  gradually  became  wealthy  manufacturers 
themselves.  The  villages  of  the  Schereme- 
tiews,  celebrated  for  their  iron-works,  where 
peasants,  by  the  making  of  cutlery,  have  raised 
themselves  to  millionaires,  are  not  the  only  in- 
stances of  this  kind.  All  the  markets  and  fairs 
of  the  interior  of  Russia  are  filled  with  the  pa- 
per and  the  iron  wares,  the  cups  and  saucers, 
and  the  teapots  of  the  Scheremetiews,  the  Demi- 
doffs,  the  Jakowlews,the  Karpzows,  and  others. 
Their  serfs  come  with  them  to  the  market,  and 
bargain  in  the  illustrious  names  of  their  mas- 
ters. The  goods  produced  by  these  manufac- 
tories are  in  general  of  inferior  quality,  though 
exact  imitations  of  foreign  ware,  especially  in 
showiness  of  exterior,  in  spite  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  connoisseur  discovers  them  at  the  fust 
glance  to  be  Russo-Europcan  qoiuls,  and  ;1  com- 
plete failure,  totally  differing  from  the  ltusso- 
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Oriental  productions,  many  of  which  are  of 
such  excellence  as  could  not  be  attained  any 
where  but  in  Russia. 

These  influential,  aristocratic  manufacturers 
are  in  many  respects  a  great  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  manufactures,  by  interfering  with 
petty  but  skilful  operatives,  who  are  absolutely 
cut  off  from  many  branches  of  industry  by  the 
monopolies  of  privileged  grandees.  In  Russia, 
which  has  a  superabundance  of  raw  produc- 
tions, but  is  deficient  in  the  means  of  working 
them  up,  the  manufacturing  nobles  have  called 
forth  the  rigid  ordinances  and  the  high  duties 
against  foreign  goods;  and,  as  they  have  not 
only  a  natural  preponderance  from  their  posi- 
tion, but  likewise  frequently  associate  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  some  branch  of  indus- 
try, for  which  they  contrive  to  obtain  a  mo- 
nopoly from  their  government,  they  prevent  the 
spontaneous  springing  up  of  new  inventions 
and  new  businesses,  and  make  the  citizen  and 
the  poor  pay  a  high  price  for  the  commodities 
which  they  stand  in  need  of. 

The  greatest  of  the  great  is  the  crown,  which 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner  upon  its  thickly 
populated  estates.  These  likewise  swarm  with 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  which  take  advan- 
tage of  the  taste  excited  in  Russia  for  European 
productions,  and  of  the  prohibitive  laws  against 
the  genuine  wares,  to  produce  spurious  goods. 
The  army,  such  of  its  soldiers  as  are  unpro- 
vided for,  and  soldiers'  children,  as  well  as  the 
public  institutions,  the  houses  for  foundlings 
and  orphans,  furnish  also  many  occasions  for 
establishing  manufactures,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  and  training  useful  hands. 

Moscow  and  its  environs,  and  the  towns  of 
Susdal,  Wladimir,  Kostroma,  and  Kaluga  are 
the  principal  seats  of  the  Russo-European 
manufactures  that  have  recently  sprung  up: 
and  they  furnish  already  astonishing  quantities 
of  goods,  which  are  bought  at  the  fairs  of  Nov- 
gorod, Charkoff,  Kursk,  and  Romni,  for  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  and  for  Asiatic  tribes.  But 
Petersburg  comprehends  within  its  walls  and 
in  its  vicinity,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  de- 
cidedly the  most  splendid  and  extensive  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind,  especially  such  as  pro- 
duce costly  and  uncommon  articles,  and  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  unrivalled  in  the 
Russian  dominions  at  least.  To  these  belong 
the  works  for  calico-printing,  cotton-spinning, 
making  colours,  glass,  and  mirrors,  boring  can- 
non, grinding  precious  stones,  and  manufac- 
tories of  Gobelins  tapestry,  paper,  and  fire- 
arms, all  of  them  established  either  by  foreign 
private  individuals,  or,  with  their  assistance,  by 
the  crown,  and  serving  as  models  for  all  other 
similar  institutions  in  the  empire. 

All  the  manufactories  are  thrown  open  with 
the  greatest  willingness  to  the  inspection  of  the 
stranger;  for,  being  partly  mere  imitations  of 
inventions  long  ago  made  public  abroad,  they 
possess  no  secrets  the  discovery  of  which  might 
prove  injurious;  and,  besides,  Russian  hospi- 
tality forbids  the  inquisitive  stranger  to  he  re- 
ceived otherwise  than  with  civility,  and  enjoins 
every  thing  to  be  shown  him  in  the  minutest 
detail.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  unprofessional 
man  in  search  of  information  may  here,  in  a 
foreign  country,  make  himself  acquainted  with 


many  things  which  suspicion  and  discourtesy 
denied  him  the  sight  of  at  home. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Russia,  which  had  uni- 
versities before  it  possessed  elementary  schools 
for  the  people,  that  it  had  founded  a  tapestry 
manufactory  before  it  could  spin  cotton.  The 
"Spalernoi-manufacture" — so  the  Russians  call 
that  of  the  Gobelins  tapestry — is  the  most  an- 
cient manufacture,  as  the  Academy  is  the  most 
ancient  school,  in  Petersburg;  for  it  was  found- 
ed so  early  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  It 
now  occupies  a  spacious  building,  with  many 
noble,  spacious  work-rooms,  in  Sunday  Street. 
In  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  workmen 
were,  to  the  last  man,  French  and  Italians. 
They  are  now,  and  have  been  for  fifty  years 
past,  all  of  them  Russians,  with  the  exception 
of  the  director,  who  is  an  Italian,  and  of  the 
draughtsman,  a  Frenchman,  who  furnishes  the 
designs.  The  institution  recruits  itself  froffi 
the  great  Foundling  Hospital  of  Petersburg, 
which  furnishes  it  annually  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  boys,  who  are  trained  to  the  busi- 
ness. They  are  instructed,  in  the  manufactory 
itself,  in  drawing  and  weaving,  and  gradually 
rise  from  scholars  to  podmasteris  (sub-masters) 
and  masterls  (masters). 

The  Gobelins  tapestries  produced  here,  be- 
sides which  ordinary  carpets  are  woven  for  sale, 
are  destined  exclusively  for  the  court,  and  partly 
applied  to  the  adornment  of  its  palaces,  partly 
disposed  of  in  presents  to  European  and  Asiatic 
potentates.  Owing  to  the  number  of  the  impe- 
rial palaces  and  mansions,  and  the  diversity  of 
its  connections,  which  occasions  a  constant  de- 
mand for  such  presents,  both  purposes  absorb 
a  considerable  quantity  of  these  productions,  so 
that  the  manufacture  of  them  is  tolerably  brisk. 
In  1836,  there  were  24  masters  and  sub-masters, 
52  journeymen,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
apprentices;  and  fourteen  large  works  were  then 
in  hand:  hence  it  is  probably  the  most  consi- 
derable of  all  the  existing  manufactories  of 
Gobelins  tapestry,  which  in  other  countries  is 
rather  out  of  fashion. 

The  little  boys,  who  work  in  a  separate  room 
at  high  frames,  first  practise  making  flowers 
and  leaves  of  one  colour,  afterwards  shaded  and 
veined  leaves  of  several  colours,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  stars,  arabesques,  &c.  Their  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  tedious  in  the  world. 
The  drawings  are  placed  immediately  behind  the 
threads,  which  are  stretched  perpendicularly; 
and,  while  the  workman  follows  with  charcoal 
the  lines  of  the  figures,  they  are  transferred  to 
the  threads,  and  the  limits  of  the  different  tints 
are  marked  upon  them.  Every  three  weeks,  a 
sealed  paper,  with  the  date  of  the  day,  is  affixed 
to  their  work,  and  every  piece,  when  finished, 
is  rolled  and  packed  up,  to  keep  the  colours' 
from  fading  before  the  completion  of  the  work, 
which  sometimes  occupies  years.  We  saw 
several  portraits  of  splendid  finished  pieces, 
among  the  rest  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine, 
in  gilt  frames  like  oil-paintings:  under  that  of 
Catherine,  which  was  valued  at  6000  rubles, 
were  the  words  "  Natschatoje  soberhajef'  (That 
which  was  begun  she  completed).  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  precious  stones  in  the  empress's 
sceptre  and  crown  was  perfect:  it  is  astonishing 
how  the  enamel  of  the  pearls,  the  brightness  of 
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the  gold,  and  the  fire  of  the  precious  stones, 
could  be  so  accurately  imitated  with  merely 
coloured  threads.  Silk  is  introduced  here  and 
there  at  light  points;  and  then,  again,  to  produce 
a  softer  blending  of  colours  and  contours,  the 
wool  is  scratched  up,  so  as  to  form- a  soft,  vel- 
vet-like surface. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  specie^s  of 
painting  has  at  its  command  peculiar  resources 
and  peculiar  effects,  which  the  pencil  cannot 
attain  either  with  oil  or  water  colours.  This 
was  particularly  striking  in  a  very  large  piece, 
representing  Peter  the  Great  overtaken  by  a 
tempest  in  a  small  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Ladoga, 
and  exhorting  the  affrighted  rowers  to  put  their 
trust  in  God  and  him.  The  strength  of  the  dark 
colours,  the  fulness  of  the  lights  and  shades,  the 
force  and  the  compass  of  the  tints,  were  truly 
amazing.  Another  large,  splendid  composition, 
full  of  figures,  was  a  copy  of  a  picture  in  the 
Hermitage — Alexander  the  Great  in  the  tent  of 
the  queen  of  Darius:  and  a  small  piece,  after 
Gerard  Dow,  showed  what  this  art  is  capable  of 
performing  in  miniature.  According  to  circum- 
stances, silk  is  used  in  one  place,  flax  or  wool 
in  another.  The  brightness  of  the  silk,  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  flax,  and  the  force  of  the  wool,  all 
render  their  respective  services.  This  woven 
painting  is  certainly  much  richer,  though  its 
productions  are  less  durable,  than  mosaic,  to 
which  it  has  otherwise  most  resemblance.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  a  Rafael  would  no  more 
think  of  personifying  his  ideas  by  means  of 
threads  than  with  stones,  partly  because  the 
mind  operates  more  immediately  by  the  hand 
and  the  pencil  upon  the  canvass,  partly  because 
it  is  in  oil  painting  alone  that  the  delicate  tran- 
sitions and  blendings  of  tints  are  practicable. 
Precisely  because  the  masses  stand  so  detached, 
and  operate  separately,  this  Gobelins  tapestry 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  representation  of 
colossal  proportions  for  grotesque  painting;  be- 
cause the  distance  of  the  spectator,  and  the  aerial 
veil  which  intervenes  in  consequence,  must  pro- 
duce that  blending  of  tints,  just  as  it  softens  and 
melts  the  sotmd-pictures  of  the  organ.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  variegated  train  of  flowers 
must  be  more  peculiarly  the  province  of  carpet- 
weaving  than  any  other. 

The  profusion  of  the  Petersburgers  in  regard 
to  mirrors  is  extraordinary.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  colossal  panes  of  plate-glass  in 
the  windows  of  houses,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  transparent  palaces  built  of  crys- 
tal: in  garden-houses,  one  whole  side  is  fre- 
quently composed  of  the  same  costly  material. 
In  the  interior  of  apartments,  also,  mirrors  are 
lavished  with  unheard-of  prodigality.  In  the 
coffee-houses  of  Petersburg  you  frequently  see 
as  many  large  mirrors  as  among  us  good  cop- 
per-plates and  pictures.  In  the  private  houses, 
too,  the  walls  are  covered  with  prodigious  look- 
ing-glasses, most  or  rather  all  of  which  come 
from  the  great  imperial  manufactory,  with  which 
works  for  grinding  crystal  and  a  glass-house 
are  connected.  It  is  situated,  with  its  extensive 
main  and  subordinate  buildings,  and  the  village 
inhabited  by  the  work-people  employed  in  it, 
close  to  the  Newa,  near  the  convent  of  Alexan- 
der Nevvsky.  The  articles  which  it  formerly 
turned  out,  and  a  great  many  of  which  may  still 


be  seen  in  the  Taurian  palace,  were,  it  is  true, 
extremely  imperfect;  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  its  recent  productions,  many  of  which,  sent 
abroad  as  imperial  presents,  have  excited  ad- 
miration there,  will  show  a  considerable  im- 
provement. In  the  warerooms  of  the  manu- 
factory you  find  such  a  stock  of  mirrors,  of  a  I! 
dimensions,  as  you  would  scarcely  meet  with 
elsewhere;  and  among  them,  not  as  rarities,  but 
exposed  for  ordinary  sale,  glasses,  fifteen  feet 
long,  eight  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
Venus  and  Diana,  with  their  trains, must  indeed 
envy  the  fair  ladies  of  Petersburg,  if  they  had 
not  their  limpid  streams  and  smooth  lakes  in 
Greece. 

For  the  rest,  not  only  the  produce  of  this  es- 
tablishment, but  the  manufactory  itself,  is  rather 
an  article  of  luxury  than  a  milch  cow;  for,  in 
making,  the  large  looking-glasses,  in  particular, 
so  many  attempts  fail  before  one  succeeds  that 
I  am  told  very  little  profit  is  made  by  them,  but 
more  by  the  smaller  articles  produced  here, 
several  of  which  have  a  peculiar  interest,  for 
instance,  the  many  thousand  crystal  eggs  of  all 
colours,  polished  to  the  highest  degree  that  art 
can  attain,  with  which  the  Russians  present 
one  another  at  Easter;  likewise  many  articles 
of  glass  that  are  used  in  the  East,  such  as 
kaliunsov  nargiks  (water-vases),  through  which 
the  Orientals  make  the  tobacco-smoke  pass  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  Of  these  brittle  com- 
modities the  Persians  sometimes  purchase  lots 
amounting  to  50,000  rubles  or  more,  which  they 
have  then  to  convey  by  land,  through  the  whole 
Russian  empire,  to  their  own  country,  a  jour- 
ney of  2500  to  3000  miles. 

The  establishment  for  grinding  glass  is  per- 
haps the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  for  no 
fewer  than  300  hands  are  here  engaged  in  that 
horrible,  screeching,  scratching,  grating,  scra- 
ping, creaking,  croaking,  operation.  How  these 
poor  fellows  must  enjoy  a  song  after  their  work, 
if  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  totally  deadened  by 
the  torture  to  which  it  is  exposed  the  whole  day 
long!  For  the  rest,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
manufactory  excels  less  in  the  fineness  and 
accuracy  of  the  grinding  than  in  the  quality  of 
the  material,  and  especially  in  the  boldness  and 
skill  with  which  articles  of  large  size  are  cast. 
Much  work  is  here  executed  for  the  Russian 
churches,  in  which  balustrades  and  frames  of 
glass  have  become  very  fashionable.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  a  Russian  was  here  related  to  us.  The  em- 
peror conceived  the  plan  of  illuminating  the 
Alexander  column  at  night,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  with  lamps.  The  architect  determined 
what  size  the  circular  lamps  should  be  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  glasses  were  accordingly  bespoken 
at  the  manufactory,  where  the  workmen  blew 
all  the  breath  out  of  their  bodies  without  at- 
taining the  prescribed  dimensions.  As  the 
commission  could  not  be  left  unexecuted,  a 
high  premium  was  offered  for  the  workman 
who  should  accomplish  the  object.  Again  the 
men  blew  till  they  were  exhaused,  and  with  as 
little  success.  At  length,  one  of  them,  who  had 
til!  then  only  looked  on,  declared  that  he  would 
earn  the  premium,  that  he  had  sound  longs, and 
would  only  wash  his  mouth  first  with  cold  water 
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to  refresh  his  organs.  Filling  his  month  with 
water,-he  took  np  some  of  the  melted  matter  on 
the  blowing-tube,  clapped  his  lips  to  it,  and  in 
a  few  moments  a  globe  appeared,  rising  and 
swelling  larger  and  larger,  and  presently  sur- 
passing the  prescribed  dimensions.  "Hold! 
hold !"  cried  his  fellow-workmen;  "  enough  ! 
enough!  But  how  hast  thou  managed  this!" — 
"  The  thing  is  very  simple,  but  first  let  me  get 
my  premium."  When  the  money  was  in  his 
hand,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  retained  a 
few  drops  of  Mrater  in  his  mouth,  and  blown  it 
gradually  into  the  glowing  globe,  where,  trans- 
formed into  vapour,  it  had  done  him  this  good 
service. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  some  of  the 
branches  of  industry  transplanted  from  Europe 
to  Russia  are  carried  here  to  a  higher  perfection 
than  they  have  attained  abroad.  To  these  be- 
longs, in  particular,  sealing-wax,  which  may  be 
had  in  Russia  better  and  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  country  excepting  England;  perhaps,  also, 
the  paper  of  the  great  Peterhof  manufactory. 
When  the  emperor  Alexander  was  in  England 
in  1814,  he  invited  English  paper-makers  to 
come  to  Russia:  they  built  the  manufactory  for 
him,  and  the  machinery  they  brought  with  them 
from  England.  The  establishment  is  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  and  produces  annually  at  least 
70,000  reams  of  all  sorts,  but  especially  fine 
papers.  Coarse  papers  are  supplied  by  manu- 
factories in  the  interior,  established  chiefly  by 
owners  of  estates.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
their  products,  as  well  the  fine  writing  papers 
as  the  drawing  papers,  are  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. The  delicate  tinted  note-papers  are  cut 
in  the  manufactory  itself  to  the  size  which 
lovers  prefer  for  their  billets-doux,  and  of  which 
all  the  ladies  here  have  upon  their  brilliant 
writing-tables  as  fine  an  assortment  as  the  coun- 
tess X  can  desire  for  showing  off  some  elegant 
French  phrases  to  the  princess  Y.  The  vast 
quantity  of  superfine  writing-materials  now  con- 
sumed in  this  kind  of  scribbling  in  Russia  is 
really  astonishing;  whole  ware-rooms  at  Peter- 
hof are  full  of  them.  We  were  told  in  the 
manufactory  that  Russia  can  already  make 
some  return  to  England,  as  not  a  little  of  this 
paper  goes  to  that  country  and  also  to  America. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  nowhere  are  more 
elegant  letters  now  written  than  in  Russia.  The 
post-paper  is  of  the  best  quality;  calligraphy  is 
most  carefully  -studied;  and  the  envelope  is 
always  particularly  accurate  and  handsome. 
Hence,  in  the  meanest  Russian  stationers' 
shops,  you  find  what  you  might  hunt  for  in  vain, 
even  in  German  capitals,  envelopes  of  the  finest 
and  of  the  coarsest  paper  constantly  for  sale. 

The  workmen  in  the  paper  manufactory,  800 
in  number,  have  all  been  taken  from  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  of  Petersburg.  Their  dress  is 
white  as  snow,  like  that  of  cooks;  all  of  them 
wear  paper  caps,  of  their  own  invention,  and 
they  make  themselves  many  other  trifling  things 
of  the  same  material.  Endless  paper  also  is 
manufactured  here  with  those  machines  of 
English  invention  whose  opeuations  look  like 
absolute  magic. 

In  the  same  building  with  the  paper  manu- 
factory there  is  an  imperial  establishment  for 
grinding  precious  stones,  where  brilliant  par- 


ticles of  diamonds  may,  with  infinite  trouble, 
be  picked  out  of  the  rubbish.     Owing  to  the 
profusion  of  precious  stones  in  the  Ural  and 
Altai,  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  are 
sought  after,  this  institution  is  likely  to  have 
more  employment  by  and  by.     Its  activity  at 
present,  however,  is  considerable,  and  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  royal  or  imperial  establishment 
of  the  kind;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  second 
court  that  itself  uses  or  gives  away  such  quan- 
tities of  precious  stones  as  that  of  Petersburg. 
The  number  consumed  by  the  stars  and  crosses 
that  are  continually  showering  down  upon  the 
uniforms  of  native  and  foreign  grandees  is  in- 
credibly great,  and  still  greater  that  expended 
on  rings,  bracelets,  and  a  thousand  other  trinkets 
with  which  the  court  is  continually  giving  to- 
kens of  its  favour;  for  it  is  customary  with  the 
emperor  and  the  empress,  let  them  go  where 
they  will,  if  they  have  reason  to  be  pleased,  to 
leave  behind  them  a  gracious  present — a  cus- 
tom reversed  in  the  East,  where  no  one  can 
appear  before  the  sovereign  without  bringing  a 
handsome  present  to  propitiate  his  favour.  Tims, 
when  the  emperor  and  the  empress  travel,  there 
is  always  among  their  baggage  a  box  filled  with 
jewels,  which  generally  comes  back  quite  empty. 
Numberless   ladies,  therefore,  appear  covered 
with  these  incorporations  of  imperial  favour. 
If  all  these  presents  were  faithfully  kept  as  me- 
morials, and  not  regularly  turned  into  money, 
after  which  they  circulate  through  the  hands  of 
Jews  and  goldsmiths,  and  frequently  find  their 
way  back  to  the  imperial  treasury,  all  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  Brazil,  and  all  the  garnet-quar- 
ries of  the  East  and  West,  would  not  be  rich 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.     A  small  cabinet 
of  polished  stones  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion exhibits  the  most  interesting  rarities,  snuff- 
boxes, rings  of  all  patterns,  and,  among  other 
things  a  collection  of  small  obelisks  cut  out  of 
topazes,  on  which  are  engraved  the  arms  of  all 
the  Russian  governments.    Each  of  them  stands 
on  a  pedestal  composed  of  stones  of  all  sorts  of 
colours  from  the  respective  governments.     But 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  rarest,  of  the 
productions  of  these  works  are  the  large,  splen- 
did malachite  vases,  for  which  Siberia  furnishes 
the  material.     In  no  part  of  the  world  are  found 
specimens  of  that  valuable  substance  so  large 
and  so  faultless;  and  here  they  are  converted 
into  vases,  one  of  which  is  often  worth  100,000 
rubles.     Many  of  the  palaces  of  European  so- 
vereigns  are  already  embellished   with   these 
costly  Petersburg  vases,  and  many  of  them  are 
to  be   seen   at  the   country-seats    of    Russian 
grandees,  having  been  either  purchased  by  them 
or  presented  by  the  court. 

Similar  splendid  specimens  of  vases  are 
turned  out  by  the  imperial  porcelain  manufac- 
tory, which,  however,  appears  by  no  means 
qualified  to  compete  with  other  institutions  of 
the  kind  abroad.  It  is  situated  near  Alc.van- 
drowsk,  a.  small  place  in  the  environs  of  Peters- 
burg, where  extensive  cotton-manufactories  and 
iron-works  have  also  been  erected.  The  ele- 
gance and  the  grand  scale  upon  which  the  latter, 
in  particular,  have  been  established  are  admi- 
rable. But  it  is  forced  to  yield  the  palm,  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  workmanship,  to  a 
similar  institution  in  Petersburg,  belonging  to 
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and   handing  them   over  to   Mr. 


Mr.  Beart,  an  Englishman;  though  the  latter 
exhibits  no  such  external  elegance.  The  go- 
vernment itself  has  felt  the  necessity  of  with- 
holding all  considerable  commissions  from  its 
own  works 
Beart. 

The  establishments  of  this  gentleman,  which 
are  extensive  and  in  every  respect  important, 
are  situated  immediately  behind  the  New  Ad- 
miralty. The  principal  of  them  are  a  sugar- 
refinery,  an  iron-foundry,  and  saw-mills.  For 
the  landing  and  shipping  of  the  raw  commodi- 
ties and  the  manufactured  goods,  as  also  for 
the  ten  steam-vessels  which  Mr.  Beart  possesses 
besides,  and  which  are  employed  in  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  between  Cronstadt  and 
Petersburg,  he  has  had  a  dock  dug  here  for  his 
private  use.  The  saw-mills  are  worked  by 
several  steam-engines,  and  that  the  demand  for 
planks,  which  is  always  great,  may  be  readily 
supplied  at  every  season  of  the  year,  the  great 
canals  in  which  the  timber  floats  are  heated  in 
winter  by  steam-pipes,  so  that  the  water  cannot 
freeze.  The  whole  year  through,  the  greedy 
teeth  of  the  saws  are  busily  engaged  in  cutting 
up  the  groaning  trees  which  Nature  took  cen- 
turies to  rear  in  the  forests  of  the  Mordwines 
and  the  Wiatkaians.  Innumerable  are  the 
planks  which,  waved  to  and  fro  for  so  many 
years  by  the  tempests  of  Siberia,  are  destined 
to  bend  beneath  the  feet  of  the  dancing  fair  of 
Petersburg,  till  the  red  lights  on  the  steeples  of 
the  capital  shall  notify  their  speedy  destruction 
in  one  of  the  numerous  fires  that  are  constantly 
occurring. 

Mr.  Beart's  sugar-manufactory  is  not  shown 
to  any  one,  because  the  great  demand  for  its 
produce  is  the  result  of  a  secret — the  discovery 
of  a  substitute  for  bullocks'  blood  in  purifying 
sugar.  The  Russians,  namely,  during  fast-time, 
deny  themselves  the  use  of  this  article  from 
overstrained  religious  scruples,  on  account  of 
the  small  portion  of  animal  matter  which  may 
be  left  in  it  when  refined  by  the  usual  process. 
At  such  time,  therefore,  no  sugar  but  that  which 
is  provided  with  the  stamp  of  Beart's  manu- 
factory is  brought  to  table,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  in  his  mode  of  refining  no  animal 
substance  whatever  is  employed.  Beart's  sugar, 
of  course,  goes  to  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  it  are  met  with  at  all  the 
fairs  in  the  interior.  It  is  not  possible  to  pay 
more  for  this  article  than  is  done  in  Russia. 
The  prices  rise  in  the  steppes  of  the  South,  and 
still  more  on  the  Obi  and  Irtisch,  and  in  the 
thinly  scattered  villages  of  the  Siberian  pro- 
vinces, to  an  exorbitant  height. 

Beart's  iron-foundry  has  executed  almost  all 
the  difficult  works  hitherto  undertaken  in  Pe- 
tersburg or  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  bells;  for  these,  like  the  whole  department 
of  church  architecture,  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  native  Russians.  The  gigantic  carriages 
of  the  very  ancient  monster  guns  in  the  Kreml, 
likewise  the  angel,  twenty  feet  high,  on  the  top 
of  the  Alexander  column,  and  many  of  the  su- 
perb iron  railings  surrounding  the  churches  and 
palaces,  were  cast  at  this  foundry.  We  here 
admired  the  model  of  the  angel  just  mentioned, 
which  appeared  to  us  colossal,  rising  as  it  does 
through  two  stories  of  the  building,  while  that 


on  the  top  of  the  column,  of  the  very  same  size, 
is  scarcely  noticed  by  the  spectator  who  views 
it  from  below.  A  considerable  number  of  cast- 
iron  pojesdas — those  shelters  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  erected  before  the 
doors  of  palaces — and  of  balconies,  two  articles 
in  great  demand  in  Petersburg,  are  always  kept 
on  hand. 

The  most  important  of  the  cotton-spinning 
establishments  in  the  city  is  that  erected  a  few 
years  since  by  Baron  Stieglitz.  It  is  worked 
by  a  steam-engine  of  110-horse  power,  at  pre- 
sent the  largest  machine  of  this  kind  in  the 
whole  east  of  Europe.  It  is  a  handsome  Eng- 
lish machine,  which  is  interesting  enough  to 
give  strangers  thronging  to  Petersburg  from 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  palpable  evidence  of 
the  industry  of  the  present  time,  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  English,  and  of  the  boldness  of  the 
human  mind.  The  machine  stands  in  a  spa- 
cious hall,  and  a  cast-iron  staircase  and  railing 
run  round  it,  by  which  you  may  conveniently 
ascend  and  descend  to  watch  the  play  of  the 
muscles  of  this  iron  man.  To  our  regret,  we 
found  there  neither  inquisitive  Tatar  nor  Lap- 
lander in  quest  of  information. 

The  director  of  the  institution  is  Mr.  Greig, 
an  Englishman,  to  whom  we  wished  to  apply 
for  permission  to  inspect  the  factory.  But  we 
inquired  for  him  to  no  purpose;  not  a  Russian 
employed  in  the  building  knew  Mr.  Greig. 
When  we  attempted  to  proceed,  they  asked  us 
if  we  had  leave  from  Feodor  Romanowitsch. 
Luckily  Mr.  Greig,  the  russified  Feodor  Ro- 
manowitsch, whose  family  name  the  Russians, 
in  their  usual  way,  would  not  know,  happened 
to  come  out  at  the  door,  and  he  had  the  kind- 
ness to  show  us  the  factory  himself.  The  ma- 
chine was  stopped,  and  the  work-people  had 
collected  in  groups  in  the  different  corners  of  the 
building  to  their  frugal  breakfast  of  bread  and 
butter.  We  were  struck  with  the  fresh  and 
healthy  look  of  these  people,  compared  with  the 
wretched,  sickly,  demoralized  factory-labourers 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
mercurial  Russians  do  not  continue  in  any  situa- 
tion of  life  long  enough  for  it  to  produce  upon 
them  an  effect  essentially  injurious.  Neither  is 
the  tyranny  of  the  masters  of  factories  here  car- 
ried to  any  thing  like  the  extent  that  it  is  in 
other  countries.  While  we  were  there,  work 
was  resumed.  The  sound  of,  the  engine  was 
heard  putting  itself  again  in  motion.  Through- 
out the  whole  building,  the  wheels  began  to  re- 
volve, the  spindles  to  turn,  and,  as  if  touched  by 
an  electric  stroke,  the  thousands  of  threads  to 
twine  themselves  about  them.  The  work-people 
flew  from  all  corners  to  their  posts,  and  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  rising,  rushing,  buzzing 
breeze  swept  through  the  series  of  rooms,  the 
people  over-head,  as  though  in  opposition  to  its 
unmelodious  tones,  struck  up  some  of  those 
lively  songs  with  which  the  Russians  are  accus- 
tomed to  accompany  all  their  occupations. 

On  the  Wiborg  side,  there  are  also  several 
manufacturing, establishments,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  belongs  to  a  German.  It  pro- 
duces cotton  and  Manchester  goods.  The  mas- 
ter, a  man  of  observation,  related  to  us  many 
interesting  things  concerning  the  different  na- 
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tions  composing  the  thousand  work-people  of 
his  factory.  Of  the  Fins  he  said  that  he  placed 
them  where  the  work  required  much  patience 
and  less  despatch,  where  knots  and  entangle- 
ments had  to  be  undone  and  unravelled  with 
delicate  fingers ;  in  such  cases  the  Russians 
were  not  fit  to  be  employed,  for  they  generally 
loosed  knots  after  the  fashion  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  where  celerity  was  required.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  great  a  power  was  here 
applied  to  the  dressing  of  cloths  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  the  multitude  of  machines  and 
hands  solely  engaged  in  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  goods  by  beating,  squeezing,  scratch- 
ing, pressing,  rolling,  brushing,  and  smoothing 
them,  but  certainly  deteriorating  their  intrinsic 
quality  in  an  equal  proportion.  The  most  deli- 
cate suffs  were  subjected  to  the  roughest  treat- 
ment, and  had  literally  to  pass  through  fire  and 
water.  The  master  told  us  that  more  than  one 
half  of  his  establishment,  which  had  a  steam- 
engine  of  36-horse  power  and  nearly  a  thou- 
sand hands,  was  employed  in  this  manner. 
The  Russians  and  the  people  of  Asia,  whom 
they  supply  with  their  goods,  are  so  desirous  to 
have  them  look  well,  that  these  operations  are 
indispensably  necessary.  Large  quantities  of 
cloth  and  Manchester  goods  were  sent  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  in  order  to  receive  a  gloss. 
Among  other  machines,  there  was  one  which 
gave  every  piece  of  Manchester  stuff  no  fewer 
than  25,000  thumps.  These,  however,  were 
hut  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  process  which  it 
had  to  go  through,  and  which,  after  all,  occa- 
sioned an  expense  of  no  more  than  a  paper 
ruble  per  piece.  To  judge  from  the  violence  of 
those  processes,  one  would  lay  any  wager  that 
each  piece  must  lose  at  least  10  rubles  in 
value. 

The  advance  in  many  manufactures  and  the 
development  of  new  branches  of  industry  in 
Russia  are  so  rapid,  that  the  traveller  and  the 
statistical  observer  have  need  of  all  their  eyes 
to  notice  and  note  down  all  the  establishments 
which  are  incessantly  springing  up.  Thus, 
ten  years  ago,  Petersburg  had  no  private  esta- 
blishment for  making  mathematical  instru- 
ments; optical  and  physical  instruments  were, 
it  is  true,  made  here  and  there  by  some  Ger- 
mans, but  now  opticians  and  mechanical  instru- 
ment makers,  with  richly  stocked  shops,  appear 
in  the  markets  of  the  Malorussians  and  Cos- 
sacks, and  in  the /airs  of  Knrsk  and  Charkoff; 
and  in  Moscow  there  are  establishments  of  this 
kind  so  extensive  and  efficient  as  to  be  really 
astonishing.  During  the  last  ten  years,  three 
establishments  conducted  by  Germans  have 
been  founded,  and  these  are  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  making  mathematical  instruments. 
I  saw  the  workshop  of  one  of  them,  named 
Rohde,  who  employed  16  hands,  four  of  whom 
were  given  him  by  the  crown  as  serfs  and  ap- 
prentices. He  had  alreadj  a  tolerable  stock  of 
theodolites,  transit  instruments,  and  others  for 
nautical  purposes,  which  he  had  made  on  specu- 
lation. For  several  weeks  he  had  been  at 
work  upon  some  instrument;  for  the  fleet, 
which  were  to  lie  o!  the  highesl  attainable  ex- 
cellence. In  the  technological  institution  rc- 
cently  founded  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
various  machines  and  instruments  are  made, 


but  the  most  important  institution  for  such  pro- 
ductions is  at  Kolpina. 

For  the  fashionable  world  of  Petersburg,  the 
first  of  all  establishments,  one  of  the  grandest 
of  its  kind  that  is  to  be  seen,  is  the  English 
Magazine,  as  it  is  called,  the  bazaar  of  the 
wealthy,  where  capital  goods  may  be  had  at 
capital  prices;  in  short,  the  best  of  every  thing. 
It  was  founded,  about  half  a  century  since,  by 
Englishmen,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
though  at  present  the  proprietor  is  not  an  Eng- 
lishman, neither  are  all  the  goods  English. 
Situated  in  the  liveliest  and  wealthiest  part  of 
the  city,  not  far  from  the  Winter  Palace,  in  the 
very  centre  of  high  life,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Morskoi  and  the  Newsky  Perspective,  it  exhibits 
in  a  series  of  spacious  rooms  all  that  the  wants 
or  the  caprice  of  the  rich  of  both  sexes  can  re- 
quire. One  room  is  devoted  to  jewelry,  and 
here  are  to  be  seen  snuff-boxes,  diadems,  pearl 
necklaces,  rings,  &c. ;  more  splendid  and  in 
greater  profusion  than  in  the  treasury  of  a  king. 
Another  contains  articles  for  the  toilet,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  magazine  keeps  up  as  regu- 
lar a  correspondence  with  Pans  as  with  London 
and  Vienna,  in  order  to  obtain  from  each  centre 
of  fashion  whatever  is  newest  and  best.  An- 
other is  exclusively  occupied  by  articles  in 
bronze,  and  a  fourth  by  those  of  silver  and  imi- 
tation silver,  upon  which  the  cleverest  bronzers 
and  goldsmiths  of  France  and  England  have 
exhausted  their  skill.  Here  are  silks,  cloths, 
perfumes,  umbrellas,  linen,  shoes,  boots,  the 
rarest  objects,  but  likewise  the  most  ordinary, 
at  the  most  extraordinary  prices,  and,  therefore, 
probably  of  the  most  extraordinary  qualities. 
For  as  the  opulent  cannot  buy  any  thing  fit  to 
use  unless  in  this  magazine,  to  which  they 
must  send  even  for  their  toothpicks  and  their 
needles,  so  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  be 
prepared  for  every  demand :  hence,  you  see 
straw  baskets  and  fur  shoes,  ink  and  sealing- 
wax,  diamonds  and  watches,  paper  and  pens, 
what  is  most  common  and  most  noble,  exhibited 
in  the  most  elegant  manner,  nay,  even  blacking 
in  bottles  so  handsomely  labelled,  that  even 
the  wealthy  prince  can  himself  select  which 
sort  he  prefers,  and  carry  it  home  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket. 

Great  part  of  these  goods  is  now  made  in 
Petersburg;  such  only  as  cannot  be  possibly 
manufactured  here — for  instance,  superfine 
cloths,  Brabant  lace,  and  the  like — are  really 
foreign.  The  proprietors  of  the  magazine  keep 
in  their  pay  a  great  number  of  native  and  foreign 
artists  and  artisans,  who  work  exclusively  for 
them;  and  yet  all  its  goods  pass  for  foreign;  and, 
though  the  public  know  that  every  thing  has  not 
come  from  Paris  and  London,  still  the  concern 
keeps  up  its  credit,  because,  in  fact,  it  buys  only 
the  very  best  goods  and  employs  only  the 
cleverest  workmen. 

It  is  asserted  that  you  may  now  get  many 
tilings  better  m  Petersburg  than  you  can  from 
abroad,  for  instance,  the  setting  of  precious 
stones.  It  may  be  partly  from  the  very  frequent 
commissions  of  this  sort,  as  the  wealthy  Rus- 
sians will  have  their  diamonds  set  now  in  this 
way  and  by  and  by  in  another,  that  a  race  of 
more  expert  workmen  has  been  trained;  and, 
besides,  the  neighbouring  Fins,  who  prove  ex- 
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tremely  useful  in  various  branches  of  industry 
in  Petersburg,  possess  extraordinary  patience 
and  dexterity  in  handling  the  small  brilliant 
stones. 

The  prices  of  the  goods  are  enormous,  and, 
in  any  other  city,  they  would  appear  ridiculous. 
Here,  where  money  is  of  so  little  value,  and 
where  many  a  one  is  glad  to  exchange  his  use- 
less bank-notes  for  some  elegant  trinket,  which 
gratifies  him  at  least  for  a  few  moments,  they 
are  considered  as  low,  and  buyers  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  believe  the  seller,  when  he 
assures  them  that  he  has  charged  them  as  rea- 
sonably as  possible,  and,  if  he  lets  his  goods  so 
cheap,  it  is  because  they  are  constant  customers. 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  shopmen  are 
gentlemen,  who  can  answer  in  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  that  the  magazine  pays  a  rent  of  1000 
rubles  for  every  window  in  its  rooms,  and  that 
every  bronze  chandelier  placed  before  them,  if 
it  remains  unsold  for  half  a  year  only,  may  cost 
perhaps  100  rubles  merely  for  the  space  which 
it  occupies,  those  prices  may  appear  less  exor- 
bitant. 

The  English  Magazine  is  frequented  by  all 
the  gentry  in  Petersburg.  It  is  a  sort  of  'Change 
for  the  fashionable  world,  who  meet  here,  con- 
verse, and  amuse  themselves  with  inspecting 
and  purchasing  its  elegant  commodities.  It  is 
the  usual  promenade  of  ladies  of  distinction,  and 
you  constantly  find  as  many  carriages  drawn 
up  before  its  door  as  before  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  in  its  ante-rooms  as  great  a  throng  of  ser- 
vants as  in  those  of  monarchs.  The  yearly  re- 
turns of  this  remarkable  establishment  exceed 
twelve  million  rubles.  More  than  one  love 
afl'air  has  commenced  in  its  rooms,  and  many 
an  act  of  comedy  been  performed  there;  and 
there,  too,  the  Russian  novel-writers  frequently 
lay  the  scenes  of  their  stories. 

No  other  magazine  in  Petersburg  comes  up 
in  any  respect  whatever  to  the  English,  which 
exercises  the  most  unlimited,  monopolizing  des- 
potism over  all  buyers  and  sellers  of  elegant 
goods,  and  even  extends  its  sway  to  distant 
provinces.  The  next  to  it  is  the  Dutch  Maga- 
zine, which  is  now  becoming  fashionable  under 
the  name  "An  Petit  Bazar;"  then  follow  what  are 
called  the  Nurnberg  shops,  succeeded  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  smaller  establishments,  which 
have  not  devoted  themselves  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  wants  of  the  wealthy,  but  only  to  indi- 
vidual branches  of  the  toilet. 

Most  of  them  are  situated  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  Ne\rsky  Perspective,  the  pavement  of 
which,  from  the  Winter  Palace  to  the  Anit- 
schkow Bridge,  is  the  principal  promenade  of 
the  Petersburg  beau  monde.  The  richness  of  the 
magazines  of  watches,  of  those  of  the  gold- 
smiths, in  whose  glass  cases  glisten  whole  ga- 
laxies of  stars  of  orders  and  diamond  crosses, 
that  of  the  silver-shops  as  they  are  called,  which 
stand  together  in  a  long  row,  as  well  as  the  taste- 
ful anil  showy  arrangement  of  all  the  articles  in 
them,  are  truly  astonishing. 

Gamb's  famous  furniture  magazine  is  also' 
Worthy  of  particular  notice.  Founded  by  a 
simple  Svvabian  cabinet-maker,  named  Gamb.it 
has  now  become,  after  the  Russian  fashion, 
which  so  easily  extends  every  workshop  to  a 
manufactory,  so  considerable  an  establishment 
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for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cabinet-maker's 
goods,  as  to  surpass  everything  of  the  kind  that 
is  to  be   found   elsewhere.     Gamb   himself  is 
dead;  but  his  three  sons,  young,  elegant  Peters- 
burgers,  who  continue  their  father's   trade  as 
wholesale   dealers  only,  have   made  contracts 
with  fifty  or  sixty  master  cabinet-makers,  by 
which   these    engage   to  work   exclusively  for 
them;  and  they  have  besides  in  their  pay  a  num- 
ber of  sculptors,  carvers  in  wood,  draughtsmen, 
and  painters,  whom  they  employ  in  the  invention 
and  imitation  of  new  designs.     In  a  long  series 
of  handsome  rooms,  they  have  furniture  on  show 
and  sale  to  the  amount  of  some  millions — chairs 
for  infants  and  grandfathers,  for  men  of  business 
and  afternoon  nappers;  tables  for  boston  and 
whist,  for  tea  and  dinner,  for  clerks  and  lawyers, 
for   the  night-lamp  and  the   chandelier;  sofas, 
divans,    bergercs,    couchettes,    rococos,    a    la 
Turque,  or  a  la  Frangaise,  in  black  and  white, 
green  and  yellow,  soft  and  hard  woods  of  this 
and  the  other  hemisphere.     A  distinct  cabinet 
contains  genuine  ancient  furniture  for  amateurs, 
French,   Spanish,  and  even  Moorish  bureaux 
and  presses;  and  several  other  rooms  are  filled 
with  articles  easy  of  conveyance  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  a  thing  of  no  little  im- 
portance in  Russia.     Here  you  find  complete 
beds,  which,  with  bedsteads  and  pillows,  may  be 
packed  in  a  case  four  spans  and  a  half  long, 
three  quarters  of  a  span  wide,  and  four  inches 
high;  and  the  whole  equipage  of  a  nomadic  tent, 
with  chairs,  tables,  and  all  other  conveniences 
requisite  for  persons  sitting,  lying,  or  eating, 
comprised  in  a  single  chest.     In  this  branch  of 
their  business  the  Messrs.  Gamb  have  been  pe- 
culiarly inventive;  for  numbers  of  people  spoiled 
by  indulgence  are  continually  going  from  luxu- 
rious Petersburg  to  the  steppes  of  the  Pontus,  to 
the  inhospitable  Caucasus,  and  to  the  deserts  of 
Siberia,  who  are   glad  to  take  with  them   an 
article  of  Petersburg  comfort  which  is    easily 
packed    and    unpacked.      Petersburg    luxury, 
which    studies    convenience    more    than   any 
other,  which  has  even  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
particular  instrument  for  the  ladies,  by  means 
of  which  they  may  pick  up  the  reel  of  thread,  or 
the  handkerchief  they  have  dropped,  without 
stooping,  and  which  has  made  many  articles, 
such  as  easy  chairs,  particularly  numerous,  has 
called  forth   many  other  peculiar  inventions. 
The  carving  on  these  goods,  an  art  for  which 
the  Russians  in  general  show  much  talent,  is 
remarkably  beautiful. 

The  only  kind  of  bcrgeres  which  the  Messrs. 
Gamb  seem  to  have  excluded  from  their  maga- 
zine, is  that  on  which  the  Petersburgcr  takes 
the  soundest  of  all  sleeps — the  sleep  of  death. 
And  they  have  acted  very  wisely,  for  who  that 
is  going  to  buy  card  and  dressing-tables  would 
like  to  be  reminded  of  that  last  long  slumber! 
In  other  magazines,  however,  you  are  reminded 
of  it  more  emphatically  than  in  any  other  city. 
On  the  front  of  many  shops  you  see  inscribed, 
in  gilt  letters,  "Coffins  sold  here;"  and  within 
you  find  hundreds  of  those  narrow  houses,  piled 
upon  and  beside  one  another,  for  all  religions, 
for  all  ranks,  for  all  ages;  black,  with  a  gold 
cross  for  Protestants,  brown  and  light-coloured 
for  Greek  Russians,  rose-coloured  with  white  # 
spots  for  young  girls,  and  others  painted  azure 
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blue  for  boys.  As  the  Russians  exhibit  corpses 
immediately  after  death,  they  require  coffins 
ready  made,  and  plenty  of  them  to  choose  from. 

The  showy  arrangement  of  all  commodities 
which  is  looked  for  by  the  public  of  Petersburg, 
as  by  the  Russians  in  general,  of  dried  fruit  and 
mushrooms  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  goods,  of 
.  coffins  as  well  as  card-tables;  that  smiling, 
tempting  outside  so  indispensable  for  the  Rus- 
sian, which  obliges  the  keeper  of  the  meanest 
chandler's  shop  to  study  to  arrange  it  in  the 
most  captivating  manner  if  he  would  gain  cus- 
tomers, is  found  in  all  other  kinds  of  shops;  and 
the  very  best  shops  in  our  German  towns  are 
no  more  to  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  those 
of  Petersburg  than  Gothic  vaults  to  Grecian 
temples.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  such-like 
universally  prevailing  principles  into  their  mi- 
nuter ramifications. 

To  these  belongs,  for  instance,  the  custom  of 
the  Petersburg  as  of  all  the  Russian  apotheca- 
ries, to  place  in  their  shop-windows  large  globu- 
lar bottles  filled  with  a  bright-coloured  liquid, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  which,  when  a  light  is  placed 
behind  them  at  night,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  streets,  and  produce  the  effect  of  an  illu- 
mination with  Chinese  lamps.  Take  notice  again 
of  the  luxurious  arrangement  of  the  grocers' 
shops.  All  around  them  mahogany  cases  are 
let  into  the  four  walls;  and  in  every  little  niche 
is  placed  a  sugar-loaf,  nicely  covered  with  paper; 
the  bags  of  coffee,  piled  up  into  columns,  sepa- 
rate the  different  compartments  allotted  to  the 
sugar.  At  the  windows  and  on  the  counters 
are  placed  alternately  large  crystal  vases  full 
of  coffee-beans,  and  bell-glasses  of  the  same 
size  covering  a  broken  sugar-loaf.  The  many 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Rhenish  wine-cel- 
lars likewise  offer  their  goods  for  sale  agreeably 
to  the  prevailing  custom,  and  in  the  fashionable 
manner.  The  wines  are  almost  invariably  in  bot- 
tle; the  bottles  are  placed  in  sight  in  tKe  shop,  care- 
fully wrapped  in  fine  paper,  and  provided  with 
several  labels.  Upon  these,  in  order  to  verify  the 
quality-  of  the  wine,  are  printed  not  only  its 
name  and  that  of  its  birth-place,  but  also  the 
name  of  the  firm  by  which  it  was  supplied,  as 
well  as  the  address  of  the  dealer  out  of  whose 
hands  the  bottles  are  received  by  the  servants 
that  are  sent  for  them:  the  Russian,  therefore, 
has  no  doubt  that  the  contents  are  of  the  first 
quality.  This  practice  now  prevails  through- 
out all  Russia;  and,  in  every  town  of  any  conse- 
quence, such  shops  are  to  be  found  fitted  up 
and  arranged  with  Petersburg  elegance. 

It  is  computed  that  in  Petersburg  there  are 
not  fewer  than  250  of  these  wine  and  porter 
cellars.  Many  of  them  have  added  a  drinking- 
room  to  their  establishments,  but  it  is  only  the 
inelegant  ones,  which  the  common  people  fre- 
quent, that  possess  any  interest;  for,  in  those  of 
the  better  sort,  you  see,  in  general,  no  other 
groups  than  a  couple  of  Russian  lacqueys  sip- 
ping champagne,  or  blustering  German  shop- 
men tippling  Renskawo  (Rhenish  wine).  In 
the  cellars  destined  for  the  bearded  public  you 
find  much  that  is  characteristic.  Here  are 
served  beer,  mead,  brandy,  and  bad  wine;  and 
customers  are  not  backward  in  saying  what  they 
•  think  of  the  people  themselves  any  more  than 
of  the  prints  with  which  the  walls  arc  decorated. 


These  prints  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  ethnographer,  as  they  represent,  in  glaring 
colours,  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  common 
Russian  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  hu- 
man contemplation — God,  heaven,  hell,  the  soul, 
the  creation  of  the  world — and  without  which 
he,  who  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  de- 
votion, and  so  incessantly  engaged  in  ascetic 
exercises,  cannot  take  so  much  as  a  draught  of 
beer.  These  drinking-rooms  are  usually  pa- 
pered all  over  with  such  prints  like  a  raree-show. 
The  study  of  these  representations  is  the  more 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  very  ancient,  and  in  many,  at  least, 
not  the  slightest  deviation  whatever  has  been 
made  from  the  original  type.  The  imagination 
which  gave  birth  to  them — in  general  they  are 
productions  of  the  church-painters  of  Moscow 
or  Kiew,  in  which  cities,  along  with  the  most 
sacred  and  the  most  ancient  temples  of  God,  these 
branches  of  industry  belonging  to  them  have 
continued  to  flourish — was  indeed  uncommonly 
lively,  and  orientally  grotesque.  Thus  we  find 
the  creation,  for  instance,  represented  on  a  very 
large  sheet  in  the  following  manner. 

On  the  upper  part  still  broods  chaos,  express- 
ed by  thick  dark  lines,  swamp,  water,  shapeless 
rocks,  in  frightful  confusion;  over  it  rests  a 
dense  fog,  denoted  by  a  single  dash  of  a  monas- 
tic pencil.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  seen  the  Creator, 
with  the  physiognomy  of  a  Russian  priest,  from 
whose  mouth  proceed  the  creative  words,  "Let 
it  be,"  in  old  Slavonic  characters ;  and  beneath 
them  the  sun,  which  resembles  a  Medusa's 
head,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  seven  great 
planets,  are  issuing  from  chaos.  They  all  move 
in  circular  orbits,  denoted  by  light  blue,  yellow, 
red,  and  green  semicircular  arches,  on  which 
they  roll  as  upon  bridges.  The  name  in  Sla- 
vonic letters  is  attached  to  each,  for  example, 
Solntze  (the  sun),  Massetz  (the  moon).  &c.  All 
the  other  stars  run  along  a  single,  thick,  blue 
bar,  denoting  the  firmament.  All  of  them,  and 
the  sun  as  well,  revolve,  agreeably  to  scripture, 
round  the  earth,  a  portion  of  which,  the  garden 
of  paradise,  is  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
sheet.  In  the  middle  of  paradise  appears  the 
sun,  with  a  multitude  of  yellow  lines  darting  in 
all  directions,  to  signify  his  rays.  Above  para- 
dise, on  either  side,  are  gathered  clouds  :  from 
those  on  one  side  are  fa1  ling  a  number  of  large 
ink-blots,  marked  "Rain;"  and  on  the  other  a 
beneficent  shower  of  white  flakes,  beside  which 
in  large  letters  stands  "  Sncg"  (snow);  for  a 
Russian  could  scarcely  have  a  conception  of  a 
paradise  without  snow,  which  is  useful  to  him 
in  so  many  ways.  Around  paradise  runs  a 
range  of  mountains,  with  much  loftier  peaks  and 
much  deeper  valleys  and  abysses  than  exist 
in  any  that  we  know  of,  for  some  of  them  reach 
to  the  stars.     The  less  the  Russian  is  acquaint- 


ed with  mountains,  the  larger  and  higher 


his 
of 


imagination  portrays  them.  The  margins 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  flowers,  which 
are  clad  in  ad  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
are  nearly  as  large  as  the  mountains  themselves. 
Between  every  two  flowers  there  is,  as  regu- 
larly as  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  a  green  tree ; 
sometimes  the  flowers  overshadowed  by  the 
tree,  at  others  the  tree  by  the  flowers;  and,  as 
though  it  was  children  who  drew  this  picture, 
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he  inscription  of  "The  blooming:  flowers"  is 
several  times  repeated.  In  the  middle  of  the 
garden  are  kneeling  Adam  and  Eve — a  Russky 
and  a  Russkaja — near  a  bubbling  spring,  upon 
which  two  cherubs  are  blowing,  accompanied 
by  the  explanation  Wosduch  (the  air),  while 
above  them  dances  a  gigantic  meteor,  denoting 
JJ^nn.  (fire).  Around  them  bellow,  in  all  the 
excitement  of  the  morning  of  the  creation,  all 
the  beasts  of  nature  and  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, all  the  birds,  real  and  fabulous,  the  ele- 
phant, the  unicorn,  the  lion,  the  deceitful  serpent, 
the  leviathan,  the  hare,  the  carp,  Jonah's  fish, 
the  four  beasts  of  the  Revelations,  and  by  the 
side  of  them  the  mice  and  the  rats.  The  whole 
is  encompassed  by  a  frame  composed  of  an 
arabesque  of  wreaths,  heads  of  saints,  and  che- 
rubs. 

In  this  style,  with  the  same  childlikeness  and 
vivacity  of  fancy,  and  the  same  richness  of  de- 
tail, all  those  pictures  are  composed.  Mount 
Athos,  so  famous  in  the  Greek  Russian  church 
as  "Afonsky  Gora,"  is  never  represented  other- 
wise than  adorned  with  150  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  every  church  must  have  at  least  a 
dozen  cupolas.  Mount  Sinai  always  looks  as  if 
Ossa  had  been  piled  upon  Pelion,  and  both 
placed  upon  Olympus.  It  is  a  tall  mountain 
obelisk,  with  Moses  standing  on  its  extremely 
sharp  summit,  which  reaches  up  to  Sirius. 

Among  the  many  things  that  interest  the  fo- 
reigner in  Petersburg,  the  booksellers'  shops 
are  certainly  not  the  least  important.  Germans, 
French,  and  Russians  here  offer  to  the  public 
the  newest  as  well  as  the  oldest  fruits  of  their 
literature.  Among  the  Germans  the  oldest,  and 
indeed  now  somewhat  antiquated,  firms  are 
those  of  Brieff  and  Grafe,  from  whose  shops  is- 
sued most  of  the  German  and  French  works 
printed  in  Russia.  Among  the  French  book- 
sellers, Pluchard  was  formerly  the  most  emi- 
nent; but  of  the  Russian,  Smirdin  is  decidedly 
the  first.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  rich  assort- 
ment Russian  literature  has  already  furbished 
him,  and  not  less  so  the  extraordinary  elegance 
with  which  books  are  now  printed  in  his  office. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  were  books  printed  in  Rus- 
sia so  vilely,  on  such  wretched  paper,  with  such 
abominable  type,  and  such  an  utter  want  of  taste 
and  accuracy,  as  was  not  long  ago  almost  uni- 
versally the  case,  and  as  it  is  still  here  and  there, 
in  Germany.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  such  an  extraordinary  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  Russian  typography, 
that  you  now  meet  here  with  works  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries. 
In  the  ordinary  course,  all  Russian  books  are 
printed  on  stout  paper,  and  with  remarkably 
large  type;  but  there  are  also  editions  in  twelves 
and  sixteens,  which  for  neatness  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

The  advantage  accruing  to  Russian  litera- 
ture from  this  improvement  in  outward  appear- 
ance is  not  trifling:  the  Russian  books  printed 
by  Smirdin  may  now  show  themselves  boldly 
in  the  boudoirs  of  ladies  of  distinction,  along 
with  the  elegant  productions  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don; and  the  time  is  past  when  a  Russian  noble 
had  but  here  and  there  a  Russian  book  standing 
in  the  dust  on  the  lowest  shelves  of  his  almost 
exclusively  French  library.  Russian  books  now 


fill  completely  the  cases  allotted  to  them.  Not 
only  the  extent  of  the  stock  of  many  a  retail 
bookseller  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  exceed- 
ing in  some  instances  100,000  volumes,  but  also 
the  high  prices  paid  to  favourite  authors,  show 
the  extraordinary  increase  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  sale  of  Russian  books.  The 
following  facts  may  serve  for  a  standard.  There 
are  Russian  authors  who  have  already  acquired 
by  their  pen  estates  comprehending  several 
square  [German]  miles.  There  are  persons  of 
consequence  who  are  paid  from  5000  to  7000 
rubles  merely  for  lending  their  names  to  a  fa- 
vourite journal,  and  there  are  periodicals  which 
have  not  fewer  than  20,000  subscribers.  The 
most  extensive  modern  work,  upon  which  a 
great  number  of  hands  are  busily  engaged,  is 
the  great,  voluminous,  Russian  National  Ency- 
clopaedia, the  contributors  to  which*  are  paid 
100,  200  rubles  and  more  per  sheet,  so  that  a 
very  great  circulation  must  be  calculated  upon. 
Russian  literature  is  now  strong  enough  to* 
counterbalance  the  French  in  Russia,  if  not 
even  to  outweigh  it  here  and  there  in  the  high- 
est circles. 

German  literature  was  always  cramped  be- 
•tween  the  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the  young  blos- 
soms of  Russian  literature,  the  constant  predi- 
lection for  French  works,  and  the  Anglomania, 
which  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Newa. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  time  when  many  in 
Petersburg,  and  not  merely  within  the  pale  of 
the  German  colony,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  the  German  Muse,  watched  dawning 
talent  with  attention,  and  awaited  with  impa- 
tience the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  in  spring, 
which  might  possibly  bring  something  new  by 
Gothe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  or  Herder.  There 
were  even  persons  at  court  who  continually  had 
those  names  on  their  lips;  and  Dershawin,  and 
other  Russian  poets,  catching  inspiration  from 
our  Muse,  promptly  translated  into  Russian  all 
the  best  things  that  appeared  among  us :  and  it 
is  infinitely  gratifying  to  the  heart  of  a  German 
to  hear  native  Russians  still  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm of  that  brilliant  dawn  of  German 
poetry.  It  is  true  that  of  late  the  study  of  the 
German  language  has  been  gaining  ground  in 
Russia.  The  dislike  of  the  French  since  1812 
has  brought  forward  more  German  teachers, 
and  even  in  the  public  schools  German  is  here 
and  there  cultivated  as  a  standing  study.  But 
all  this  interest  is  confined  to  our  old  classic 
literature,  to  Schiller  and  Gothe.  The  Russians 
now  regard  our  literature  as  dead  and  extinct; 
of  its  latest  lyric  productions  they  have  yet  taken 
little  or  no  notice.  Besides,  the  native  German 
public  of  Petersburg  do  very  little  to  promote 
the  importation  of  new  wo/ks  and  a  brisk  inter- 
course with  their  native  country;  for  their  inte- 
rest for  German  literature  is  partly  absorbed 
by  the  material  enjoyments  which  all  of  them 
possess,  partly  weakened  by  the  necessity  for 
mastering  the  Russian  language  and  books, 
partly  by  the  fashion  of  speaking  French  with 
the  Russians,  and  of  learning  to  write  French. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  TABLE  AND  COOKERY, 

Adherence  of  Nations  to  Particular  Dishes  and  Modes  of 
Cookery  —  Russian  Cookery  —  Schtschi —  Kish  Soup  — 
Cold  Summer  Dishes— Hashes  and  Olios— Bread  and 
Pastry  —  Sweetmeats  —  Pastelas  —  Preserves  —  Kwaa  —  j 
Mead— Fondness  of  the  Russians  for  Brandy— Liqueurs 
— Acid  Beverages—  Consumption,  of  Petersburg— Din 
ners. 

It  is  a  made-out  matter  that  the  modern  Cre- 
tan dresses  his  goat-chops  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  those  were  cooked  with  which  the 
hapless  Ulysses  refreshed  his  exhausted  frame 
after  a  storm  at  sea.  Pillaw,  the  well-known 
tower  of  boiled  rice  and  pieces  of  .mutton,  which 
still  occupies  the  centre  of  the  dining-table 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  East,  smoked  on 
the  board  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Parthians, 
in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  Babel  tower  of 
etone  and  marble  will  rise  and  sink  in  the  coun- 
tries of  those  nations,  before  that  tower  of  rice, 
which  rises  afresh  every  day,  shall  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.  There  certainly  are  many 
plants  and  animals,  and  consequently  many 
dishes,  which  have  spread  in  modern  times  over 
countries  where  they  were  not  formerly  found; 
and  which,  from  their  universal  diffusion,  have 
totally  changed  and  revolutionized  the  culinary 
economy  of  the  people  inhabiting  those  coun- 
tries. Coffee,  potatoes,  and  maize  in  Europe, 
and  the  introduction  of  our  cattle  in  America, 
are  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind.  Tea, 
wine,  and  spirits,  are  not  less  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  world  for  the  effects  which  they 
have  produced.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in 
general,  nations  adhere  with  extraordinary  tena- 
city to  all  their  ancient  usages,  and  in  a  most 
surprising  manner  to  their  old  table  and  kitchen 
customs,  which  descend  from  mother  to  daugh- 
ter, from  cook  to  scullion,  and,  like  the  nursery 
tales,  the  legends,  and  the  myths  of  remote 
antiquity,  frequently  outlast  mythologies  and 
systems  of  religion,  political  constitutions  and 
political  customs. 

In  this  phenomenon  there  is  something  inex- 
plicably marvellous.  Nature,  it  is  true,  with 
her  almost  invariable  laws,  keeps  nations  within 
narrow  limits.  Most  countries  are  unchange- 
ably confined  to  certain  productions;  and  as  the 
sun  always  ripens  apples  in  one,  pomegranates 
in  another,  oats  in  this,  and  rice  in  thai,  so  at 
the  kitchen-fire  they  are  continually  cooking 
rice-pudding  in  one  country,  oatmeal  porridge 
in  another;  and,  let  invaders  conquer  those  coun- 
tries, be  they  who  they  will,  they  are  all  told, 
"Eat,  bird,  or  die," — so  that  they  are  compelled 
to  adopt,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  the  cookery  of 
the  old  inhabitants.  This,  however, serves  only 
to  explain  the  immutability  of  the  substances 
employed  by  cookery,  though  not  the  equally- 
extraordinary  but  still  more  wonderful  immuta- 
bility of  the  culinary  processes. 

There  is  a  town  in  Germany  where,  on  great 
festivals,  the  cooks  made  a  sort  of  cakes  which 
are  called  krull-cakes.  These  cakes  are  men- 
tioned is  the  mosl  ancient  chronicles  of  the 
town,  in  which  ii  is  recorded,  on  occasion  of  the 
election  of  a  burgomaster  or  some  other  remark- 
aide  occurrence,  in  old  low  German:  unseslam- 


pampten  un  eeten  Krullfsohen — "and  they  feasted 
themselves  and  ate  krull-cakes."  The  town  was 
then  Catholic;  three  centuries  ago  it  became 
Lutheran,  and  cast  away  the  old  faith  and  the 
old  superstitions,  but  the  krull-cakes  it  retained. 
At  that  time,  the  people  dressed  in  the  ancient 
Spanish  fashion,  which  was  gradually  put  down 
by  the  yet  prevailing  French  costume;  but  the 
krull-cakes  were  not  put  down,  and  the  senators 
who  adopted  the  French  style  of  dress  ate  them 
as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the  Spanish. 
At  a  later  period,  the  place  lost  its  constitution 
as  a  free  imperial  city,  and  was  incorporated 
with  the  French  empire;  and  thus  the  inhabit- 
ants became  outwardly  and  inwardly,  in  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  sentiment,  totally  different 
people,  but  not  in  their  kitchen  and  at  their 
table;  for  to  this  moment  they  continue  to  bake 
and  eat  krull-cakes  as  did  their  forefathers  of 
old,  who  probably  would  not  recognize  their 
descendants  by  any  external  token  whatever, 
save  those  cakes. 

These  are  things  which  seem  to  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  inquiries  of  philosophers  and  re- 
flecting persons  more  than  any  other  pheno- 
mena, and  yet  no  doubt  there  might  be  found 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  similar  instances 
which  excite  as  forcibly  to  reflection.  The  cakes 
above-mentioned  are  made  of  fine-sifted  flour, 
skimmed  milk,  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  and 
such  and  such  spices;  the  dough  is  put  into  an 
iron  mould  and  baked  before  a  slow  fire.  In 
this  recipe  there  seems  to  be  much  that  is  arbi- 
trary, and  one  would  think  that  it  must  be  liable 
to  modifications  from  year  to  year.  It  stands, 
nevertheless,  unshaken  by  the  storms  of  ages, 
as  though  it  were  a  natural  necessity;  and  the 
said  cakes  invariably  produce  new  generations, 
in  the  same  manner  as  rock-crystals  and  the 
seeds  of  plants. 

The  preparation  of  many  kinds  of  food  has 
certainly  been  prescribed  by  religious  and  po- 
litical laws,  and  hence  attains,  like  them  and 
with  them,  a  long  duration.  The  unleavened 
bread  of  the  Jews  is  at  this  moment  the  same  in 
form,  taste,  and  quality,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Moses:  in  regard  to  such  cases,  however,  the 
matter  is  easily  explained.  But  there  are  many 
not  less  permanent  articles  of  food  and  modes 
of  preparation,  the  long  adherence  to  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  unless  by  assuming 
that  there  is  implanted  in  man  an  all-predomi- 
nating attachment  to  certain  species  of  food, 
and  that  he  relinquishes  the  dross,  notions,  and 
spirit  of  his  ancestors,  before  he  relinquishes 
them.  Strabo  mentions  certain  sausages  made 
of  pork,  and  squeezed  flat,  as  a  favourite  dish 
with  the  people  of  Byzantium.  Since  that  time, 
Byzantium  has  been  Roman,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Turkish,  and  it  soon  will  be  Russian,  and  those 
flat  pork  sausages  are  still  made  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  travel,  as  they  did  of  old,  into  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  In  like  manner,  it  was 
customary  m  Strabo's  time,  in  certain  provinces 
of  the  Pontus,  to  cut  bullocks'  flesh  inlo  long 
stripes,  and  to  dry  them  in  the  air  to  cure  it. 
This  practice  was  by  no  means  the  result  of 
any  natural  necessity;  for  there  were  many  other 
countries  which  were  equally  dry,  and  still  more 
destitute  of  fuel  than  those  here  alluded  to,  but 
the  inhabitants  never  thought  of  treating  their 
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meat  in  this  manner.  In  those  provinces,  never- 
theless, beef,  but  not  mutton,  is  to  this  very  hour 
cut  into  long  stripes  and  dried.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  history  of  all  our  puddings,  cakes, 
soups,  and  stews,  ascends  to  hoary  antiquity; 
and  that  if  one  could  but  write  this  history,  it 
would  abound  in  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
and  results. 

The  character  of  the  various  nations  cer- 
tainly depends  not  a  little  on  the  different  edi- 
ble substances  furnished  them  by  the  country 
which  they  inhabit,  and  is  governed  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  substances  which  their  cooks  can 
lay  their  hands  upon.  The  nations  which  drink 
train-oil,  wine,  beer — what  differences!  The 
feeders  on  animal  and  on  vegetable  food,  the 
drinkers  of  lemonade  and  of  ardent  spirits — 
what  co  trasts!  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
food  consumed  operates  on  the  character;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  character  of  the  nation 
operates,  and  perhaps  still  more  forcibly,  on  the 
food,  on  its  selection  and  preparation.  Dislike 
of  certain  species  of  food  and  preference  of 
others,  among  certain  nations,  run  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  world.  Thus  aversion  to 
pork  prevailed  in  the  remotest  ages  in  Arabia, 
and  among  all  the  Semitic  nations  arose  even 
then  apostles  and  prophets,  who  condemned 
hogs'  flesh,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  an- 
tipathy of  their  countrymen  to  it.  In  their  pecu- 
liar abhorrence  of  pork  down  to  the  present 
day,  we  trace  the  Arabian  origin  of  the  Jews. 
The  German  tribes  of  old  manifested  a  fondness 
for  roast  beef,  and  to  this  day  it  is  they  only 
who  know  how  to  cook  it  properly.  In  Germany 
as  in  England,  in  Sweden  as  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,  the  German  origin  of  the  people  is 
attested  by  this  infallible  criterion. 

The  Roman  nations,  the  French,  Italians,  and 
Spaniards,  have  all  something  in  common  in 
their  cookery,  as  in  their  language  and  history: 
and,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  talk  of  a  Eu- 
ropean family  of  nations,  composed  of  the  Sla- 
vonic, German,  and  Roman  races,  which  we 
again  part  into  numerous  subdivisions,  we 
might  talk  of  a  European  system  of  cookery, 
of  a  German  %Roman,  and  Slavonic  cuisine,  and 
discover  in  these  many  distinctly-separated  sub- 
divisions, provincial  and  city  cooker)',  which, 
in  their  differences  and  similarities,  would  form 
a  precise  parallel  to  those  national  distinctions; 
so  that  a  more  or  less  strongly-marked  differ- 
ence in  language,  laws,  and  character  would 
exactly  correspond  with  a  more  or  less  de- 
cided difference  in  cookery,  eatables,  and 
drink. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  infusion  of  barley, 
apparently  a  very  simple  matter,  a  beverage 
obtained  from  malt  by  fermentation  through 
the  medium  of  water,  and  yet  what  prodigious 
differences,  and  what  a  catalogue,  with  its  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
beer!  All  the  European  nations  know  how  to 
make  a  drink  with  barley;  but  the  Slavonic 
piwo,  the  Lithuanian  alius,  and  the  German 
beer,  seem  to  be  absolutely  different  liquors. 
In  the  classes  of  piwo,  beer,  and  alius,  how 
many  different  genera! — for  instance,  in  the 
German  class,  German  beer,  Swedish  beer, 
English  ale,  &c.  Among  these  genera,  how 
many  varieties    according  to    the    individual 


tribes  of  a  family,  as  Bavarian,  Brandenburg, 
Hanoverian'beer! — and  then  the  different  sorts 
made  in  different  towns,  as  Brunswick  mum, 
Goslar  gose,  &c,  and  lastly,  the  numberless 
kinds  brewed  within  the  walls  of  the  same 
town! 

The  pillaw  of  the  Orientals  is  a  still  simpler 
preparation  than  beer:  it  is  merely  rice  boiled 
in  meat  broth,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  mutton. 
The  Turco-Tatar  tribes  carried  it  with  them 
along  with  their  religion,  and  spread  it  in  By- 
zantium and  over  the  whole  Grecian  peninsula, 
throughout  the  Crimea  and  South  Russia,  over 
all  Asia  Minor  and  the  whole  north  coast  of 
Africa,  and  throughout  India  as  far  as  China. 
But  though  in  this  extensive  portion  of  the 
globe  there  is  an  invariable  and  strongly- 
marked  general  resemblance,  still  there  is  an 
extraordinary  diversity  in  particular  points,  so 
that  each  of  the  pillaw-eating  tribes  has  set  its 
own  peculiar  national  stamp  upon  that  dish; 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  observer  to  distinguish 
Tatar,  Arabian,  and  Turkish  pillaw  by  the 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  rice,  by  the  size  of 
the  pieces  of  meat  mixed,  smothered  in  it,  by 
the  architecture  of  the  tower  built  up  with  it, 
and  by  other  signs  not  less  characteristic  than 
those  by  which  the  connoisseur  of  art  distin- 
guishes the  various  schools  of  painting,  the 
Roman,  the  Tuscan,  the  Venitian,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  true  that  the  events  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, the  discovery  of  vast  regions,  and  the 
exchange  between  all  parts  of  the  world  result- 
ing from  commercial  intercourse,  have  pro- 
duced great  revolutions  in  kitchen,  cellar,  and 
diet.  These  revolutions,  however,  only  appear 
great  in  comparison  with  former  inconsidera- 
ble changes,  but  small  and  unimportant  com- 
pared with  the  mass  that  continues  unchanged. 
Besides,  the  various  and  really  numerous  new 
articles  of  food  are  adopted  by  the  different  na- 
tions with  slighter  or  greater  modifications. 
Consider  the  part  which  coffee  acts  among  the 
Germans,  tea  among  the  English,  potatoes 
among  all  the  German  tribes,  and  sugar  among 
the  French.  The  various  national  sympathies 
strongly  manifest  themselves  at  once  in  regard 
to  every  new  article  of  food  that  is  introduced, 
and  seize  or  reject  it  in  their  own  way. 

Of  late  years,  during  which  ethnography  has 
made  considerable  advances,  and  begun  to  en- 
ter more  into  the  details  of  subjects,  numerous 
writers  have  instituted  inquiries  into  the  cook- 
ery and  food  of  different  nations.  Not  only 
have  travellers  given  minute  descriptions  of 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  nations 
which  they  have  visited  cook  and  eat,  but  many 
clever  men  have  made  solid  and  instructive 
observations  on  the  nature  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  cookery,  and  shown  how  the  peculiari- 
ties of  national  character  are  again  reflected  in 
such  things.  The  Russian  cookery  is.  upon  the 
whole,  less  known  than  that  of  any  European 
nation,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  in- 
teresting. It  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to 
devote  to  the  consideration  of  it  a  separate 
chapter  of  our  book,  which,  it  is  true,  will  con- 
lain  only  a  number  of  collected  observations 
and  detached  remarks  on  this  exceedingly  co- 
pious subject,  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages. 
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In  Petersburg,  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy, 
there  appear  indeed  many  foreign  along  with 
the  national  Russian  dishes,  and  even  the  latter 
are  so  strangely  disguised  that  you  scarcely 
know  them  again.  Petersburg  is,  nevertheless, 
the  properest  place  for  studying  the  spirit  of 
Russian  cookery:  for  not  only  is  the  mass  of 
the  people  who  adhere  to  the  ancient  kinds  of 
food  sufficiently  large,  but  among  the  great,  also, 
some  token  of  deep-rooted  nationality  is  always 
peeping  forth;  and  even  that  which  is  foreign 
is  obliged  to  adapt  itself  to  the  national  mode, 
and  frequently,  like  the  national,  to  put  on  a 
different  dress.  A  nation  is  original,  not  only 
in  its  original  productions,  but  in  its  copies  and 
in  the  style  and  manner  in  which  it  copies:  and 
it  is  therefore  particularly  instructive  to  observe 
what  foreign  customs  it  adopts,  and  in  what 
manner  it  adopts  them. 

But  let  us  proceed,  without  further  introduc- 
tion, to  the  principal  and  national  dish  of  the 
Russians,  and  begin  with  the  schtschi,  that  fa- 
mous cabbage-soup,  so  lauded  and  so  loved  as 
far  as  the  Russian  name  extends,  which  is  as 
ancient  as  Russia,  which  neither  political  nor 
moral  revolutions  could  banish  from  the  Rus- 
sian table,  which  daily  appears  in  the  dish  of 
the  poor,  and  is  a  constant  companion  of  the 
French  ragouts  and  pasties  on  the  board  of  the 
rich.  One  would  scarcely  believe,  when  one 
hears  Russians  in  foreign  countries  complain- 
ing that  no  schtschi  is  to  be  got  there,  and  fre- 
quently see  their  patriotism  aroused  at  that  word 
into  moving  eloquence,  or  when  one  is  told  in 
Riga  that  tschin,  tschai,  and  schtschi,  are  the 
three  chief  divinities  of  the  Russians  —  one 
would  scarcely  believe,  I  say,  that  this  highly- 
extolled  schtschi  was  nothing  but  simple  cab- 
bage soup. 

It  is,  however,  a  remark  which  is  continually 
forcing  itself  upon  us  that  it  is  precisely  the 
Simplest  national  dishes  of  which  nations  are 
fondest,  as  the  Italian  of  his  macaroni  and  po- 
lenta, the  Englishman  of  his  roast  beef,  the 
Westphalian  of  his  pumpernickel,  the  German 
of  1) is  potatoes,  the  Moldavian  of  his  mamaliga, 
the  Pole  of  his  oatmeal,  and  the  Russian  of  his 
schtschi,  to  which,  indeed,  most  of  the  Russians 
owe  decidedly  the  greatest  part  of  their  corpo- 
real substance,  since  their  muscles,  nerves, 
bones,  may  be  considered  as  in  reality  nothing 
but  extract  of  schtschi.  Schtschi  and  everlast- 
ingly schtschi  is  the  principal  dish  of  all  that 
live  and  breathe  between  Kamtschatka  and  the 
Prussian  frontier.  Forty  millions  of  men  pray 
to  the  Almighty  for  their  daily  schtschi.  The 
whole  glorious  Russian  army  of  a  million  effi- 
cient warriors  is  fed  chielly  upon  schtschi,  and 
gchtschi  is  that  dish  so  celebrated  and  yet  so 
little  known  to  historians,  which,  transformed 
into  Russian  flesh  and  Mood,  has,  for  a  consi- 
derable tunc  past,  been  playing  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Wherever  the  Russians  have  appeared  as 
settlers  or  conquerors,  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
in  Finland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  and  of  the 
great  wall  of  China,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  they  have  not  failed  to  surround  then- 
settlements,  as  well  as  the  pre-existing  towns 
and  villages  of  the  natives,  with  a  number  of 
extensive  cabbage-gardens,  in  order  to  raise  in 


them  the  material  for  this  their  first  necessary 
of  life. 

The  mode  of  preparing  this  remarkable  dish 
varies  exceedingly,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  more 
kinds  of  schtschi  than  varieties  of  the  cabbage: 
but  all  of  them  are  strictly  confined  to  certain 
geographical  limits.  "  Six  or  eight  white  cab- 
bages shredded,  half  a  pound  of  pearl  barley,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  handful  of  salt, 
and  two  pounds  of  mutton  cut  into  small  pieces, 
with  two  quarts  of  kwas,"  make  excellent 
schtschi,  the  ordinary  daily  schtschi  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant.  The  poor,  of  course,  omit  some 
of  the  ingredients,  the  butter  and  the  meat,  and 
in  the  end  the  whole  is  reduced  to  cabbage  and 
kwas.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  better  sort  of 
houses,  many  things  are  added  to  improve  this 
crude  foundation;  broth  is  used  instead  of  kwas; 
the  meat,  salted  for  thirty-six  hours,  is  put  under 
a  press,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  not  thrown 
into  the  pot  till  after  the  cabbage  boils;  some 
artichokes  cut  into  four  are  added;  when  the 
whole  is  dished,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream  are  poured  over  it;  and  thus  prepared,  it 
is  thought  extremely  delicate. 

The  second  sort  of  schtschi  is  the  posdnoi 
schtschi  (the  fast  schtschi),  which  is  eaten  during 
fasts.  For  this  oil  is  used  instead  of  butter,  and 
fish  instead  of  meat.  The  lower  classes  usually 
make  it  with  a  small  kind  of  fish  called  snitkis, 
no  bigger  than  one's  thumb;  they  abound 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Russia,  and  are 
boiled  down  entire  with  the  cabbage  to  a  thick 
pap,  over  which  oil  is  poured  to  improve  the 
flavour. 

Another  kind  of  schtschi  is  the  laniwoi  schtschi, 
and  then  there  is  the  excellent  sohnnoi  schtschi, 
the  green  schtschi,  &c.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention,  at  least,  these  different  sorts  of 
schtschi,  as  they  are  universally  known  and 
diffused  in  Russia.  Among  other  Slavonic  na- 
tions, also,  cabbage-soup  forms  a  standing  dish 
at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  The  borschtsch 
of  Little  Russia,  common  among  all  the  Malo- 
rossian  Cossack  and  Russniak  tribes,  is  only  a 
variety  of  the  schtschi.  It  is  likewise  made  of 
meat  stewed  with  vegetables.  The  meat  is  in 
general  lamb,  as  in  Great  Russia  it  is  mostly 
beef  or  veal,  and  the  vegetables  too  are  different. 

Between  the  borschtsch  and  the  schtschi  there 
is  the  same  kind  of  relationship,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  same  difference, in  characteristic  quali- 
ties, as  between  the  people  of  Little  Russia  and 
Great  Russia.  The  Poles  have,  likewise,  the 
borschtsch  in  their  kitchen,  only  with  fewer 
modifications  in  the  cookery;  and,  indeed,  their 
way  of  life  and  whole  existence  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  Little  Russians.  The  Li- 
thuanians, a  race  not  of  Slavonic  origin,  but 
with  whose  social  relations  much  that  is  Sla- 
vonic has  been  mixed  up,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  at  different  times  subject  to 
the  Slavonians,  have  also  adopted  the  borschtsch, 
which  they  call  burscht;  but  it  is  not  such  a  fa- 
vourite with  them  as  their  own  national  dish, 
oatmeal  porridge,  and  it  is  only  used  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  ollice  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
appetite. 

Both  the  schtschi  and  the  borschtsch,  names 
as  uncouth  for  the  tongue  as  the  things  them- 
selves  are   uninviting  for  the   palate  of  a  fo- 
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reigner,  without  the  improvements  which  they 
receive  in  the  kitchens  of  the  great  and  the 
wealthy,  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  olla  podrida; 
and,  indeed,  in  Russian  cookery  in  general, 
mixtures  and  ragouts  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place.. 

The  Russians  seldom  eat  vegetables  plain 
boiled  in  water,  and  rarely  bring  to  their  tables 
a  joint  simply  roasted.  In  general  several  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  stewed  down  with  the  meat; 
and  hence  the  relations  of  those  two  standing 
dishes  in  Russian  cookery  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. 

Among  these  relations  we  give  the  first  place 
to  the  celebrated  botwinja,  likewise  a  genuine 
Russian  dish,  which  is  so  analogous  to  the  Rus- 
sian character  and  taste,  that  it  is  a  favourite 
alike  with  high  and  low.  The  schtschi  is  the 
kev-note  of  Russian  cookery  all  the  year  round; 
the  botwinja  an  invention  for  summer  only.  It 
is  a  counterpart  to  the  schtschi,  and  contains 
most  of  the  ingredients  composing  the  other 
cooked  and  hot,  but  in  this  raw  and  cold — cold 
kwas,  into  which  are  put  the  shredded  greens, 
cranberries,  sliced  cucumbers,  and,  lastly, 
salmon,  sturgeon,  or  ossetrin,  cut  in  small  cubes: 
to  these  the  rich  add  a  few  slices  of  lemon,  a 
lump  of  ice,  to  give  greater  coolness,  and  some- 
times a  very  brown  toast  cut  in  small  pieces. 
These  and  some  other  things  constitute  the  ex- 
quisite botwinja;  and,  if  you  are  puzzled  to  con- 
ceive how  all  the  said  matters  can  harmonize 
with  the  small  beer  (the  kwas)  in  which  they 
float,  and  from  which  they  are  fished,  come  to 
Russia,  eat  botwinja  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
you  will  think  it  an  excellent  and  harmonious 
composition. 

In  Russia  almost  every  hot  winter  dish  has  its 
cold  cooling  summer  brother.  As  the  botwinja 
answers  to  the  schtschi,  so  does  cold  kwas  to 
the  hot  sbiten;  the  numberless  sorts  of  marinated 
fish  and  meats  correspond  with  the  roasted  and 
boiled  joints,  and  a  multitude  of  cool  acidulated 
beverages,  made  of  cucumbers,  honey,  and  all 
sorts  of  berries,  with  the  sweetened,  hot,  and 
heating  drinks  of  brandy,  tea,  &c.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  climate  that  has  introduced  this  strong 
contrast  into  Russian  cookery,  and  divided  it 
into  hot  and  cold,  just  as  the  seasons  of  the  year 
consist  of  an  extremely  hot  summer,  and  an  ex- 
tremely cold  winter.  Each  season  has  its  pecu- 
liar soups,  its  peculiar  poultry,  its  peculiar 
pastry;  iray,  you  may  even  specify  the  date  when 
many  eatables  first  make  their  appearance. 
Thus,  fruit-eating  commences  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, ice-eating  on  Easter  Sunday.  Religion, 
which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  the  kitchen  and  table,  forbids  the  use  of  these 
things  before  that  time.  Throughout  all  Rus- 
sia, Saturday  has  different  dishes  from  Sunday; 
and  Wednesday  and  Friday,  as  fast-days,  differ 
again  in  this  respect  from  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day. In  other  countries  it  is  indifferent  what 
mourning  relatives  set  before  their  friends  at  a 
funeral.  In  Russia  mourners  must  not  partake 
of  any  other  dish  but  rice,  boiled  with  plums 
and  raisins;  and  it  must  be  a  kolibak,  a  cake 
filled  with  syrups,  and  no  other,  that  is  broken 
over  the  head  of  a  new-born  infant.  Weddings, 
betrothals,  the  Butter-week,  Christmas,  Easter, 
have  all  their  peculiar  dishes.    Be  it  recollected 


that  all  these  prescribed  regulations  extend  to 
no  fewer  than  40  millions  of  men  and  6,500,000 
square  miles.  In  any  other  country  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  enforce  a  bill  of  fare  and  a 
culinary  code  for  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
with  a  territory  of  a  few  acres. 

To  the  celebrated  Russian  olios,  and  indeed 
to  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  of  them,  be- 
longs the  ra#s6L  It  is  a  soup  made  of  sturgeon, 
with  salted  cucumbers  and  roots  cut  in  long 
stripes,  in  which  floats  balls  composed  of  flour 
and  cavier.  Some  writers  on  cookery  find  fault 
with  fish-soups  as  insipid,  but  they  would  extol 
them  as  delicate  and  piquant,  if  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  rassol,  or  with  the  ucha, 
another  excellent  fish-soup  of  the  Russians,  for 
which  the  flesh  of  the  fish  is  pounded  quite  fine, 
and  which  the  wives  of  the  Russian  tradesmen 
only  know  how  to  make  of  such  quality  as  to 
please  Russian  palates  that  are  extremely  fasti- 
dious in  regard  to  fish  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
dishes  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

The  Russians  eat  almost  all  their  meat  boiled 
or  salted  and  marinated.  They  smoke  little  or 
none  at  all,  and  very  rarely  even  bacon,  sau- 
sages, hams,  and  fish.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
they  roast.  Baking,  steaming,  broiling,  frying, 
are  unknown  to  them.  Neither  are  they  good 
bakers.  Most  of  their  bread  is  not  sufficiently 
baked,  certainly  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the 
people,  who  likewise  eat  more  tinripe  than  ripe 
fruit.  How  extremely  easy  it  would  be  to  leave 
the  bread  a  little  longer  in  the  oven,  and  the 
fruit  a  little  longer  on  the  trees!  Besides,  all  the 
bread  in  Russia  is  sourish,  and  the  reason  of 
this  I  could  never  discover. 

It  is  incredible  how  good  the  corn  is  in  this 
country,  and  how  bad  the  bread  which  men 
make  of  it  turns  out.  Among  the  usual  forms 
of  Russian  loaves,  there  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  semi-globular.  This  form  is  the  best  adapted 
for  baking  through  equally,  and  arises,  agreea- 
bly to  natural  laws,  by  a  certain  necessity,  from 
the  running  of  the  lump  of  soft  dough  in  the 
oven.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  the  ring-shape. 
This  form  is  suitable  for  all  dry  and  hard  goods, 
and  very  convenient  for  carriage.  The  buyer 
strings  these  rings  upon  a  cord,  or  puts  them 
like  bracelets  upon  his  arms  and  fingers. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  combination  of  the  two  forms, 
a  half  ring  as  a  handle  to  a  half  globe.  Of  this 
kind  are  many  of  the  baked  articles  of  the  Rus- 
sians, particularly  the  celebrated  kala/schi,  a 
wheaten  bread,  which  the  Russians  are  very 
fond  of,  and  which  is  baked  better  at  Moscow 
than  anywhere  else. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  bread  have,  probably, 
been  prescribed  by  the  church,  especially  those 
which  have  some  reference  to  religious  rites. 
The  unleavened  bread  which  the  Russians  eat 
j  at  the  communion  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
j  solid  coffee-cup  with  the  saucer.  The  Easter 
loaf,  made  of  a  number  of  long  slender  rolls  of 
dough  twisted  one  over  another,  looks  like  a 
crown  of  thorns;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  in 
South  Russia.  Many  others  are  allusive  to  the 
cross,  &c. 

A  foreigner  is  not  a  little  surprised  when  he 
sees  the  number  of  tarts  and  pasties,  which 
make  their  appearance  as  a  matter  of  course 
on  the  table  of  the  Russian  peasant;  and  he  is 
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apt  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, or,  at  least,  of  a  greater  advance  in  the 
culinary  art.  These  pasties  the  Russians  call 
by  the  general  name  of  pirogas.  The  genera 
and  species  of  these  pirogas  are  innumerable. 
Those  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  house  of 
the  common  Russian  are  generally  baked  in  oil, 
and  filled  with  fish.  A  very  common  stuffing 
for  this  purpose  is  furnished  by  the  soft  dorsal 
sinews  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  large  fish. 
They  are  transparent  as  amber  or  dissolved 
isinglass;  cut  into  small  dice,  and  wrapped  in 
dough,  they  form  a  dish,  which  the  Russians 
are  very  fond  of,  but  which  is  more  grateful  to 
the  eye  than  to  the  palate.  All  the  Russians  are 
extremely  clever  at  making  small  fish-pasties, 
and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  consumed  at 
breakfast,  at  luncheon  with  a  dram,  &c.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  no  country  but  Russia,  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  not  there,  as  with  us,  a 
rare  delicacy,  but  grow,  as  a  popular  dish,  to  a 
prodigious  size.  In  general,  only  one  such  pie 
is  made  for  a  company  of  more  than  a  dozen 
persons.  A  substance  commonly  used  through- 
out a  vast  extent  of  country,  is  milk  curdled 
into  a  kind  of  soft  yellowish  cheese,  which,  done 
up  in  thin  paste,  and  boiled  in  water,  is  eaten 
with  melted  butter.  These  dumplings  are  called 
waraniki,  and  they  are  one  of  the  most  favourite 
national  dishes  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Little 
Russia,  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Russniaks,  and 
are  found,  with  slight  modifications,  among  the 
Poles  and  the  Lithuanians.  For  the  rest,  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  can  be  minced  but 
what  the  Russians  put  into  their  pasties — meat, 
milk,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  mushrooms,  berries. 
The  crust  is  in  general  the  least  agreeable  part 
of  them. 

Throughout  the  whole  Russian  empire  the 
same  names  are  current  for  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  culinary  art.  Thus,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  as  on  those  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  inhabitants  Jcnow  what  pirogas, 
blinnis,  prannikis,  kolybaks,  warannekis,  and 
kalatschis  are  as  well  as  the  native  of  Peters- 
burg. Hence,  in  writing  upon  Russian  cookery, 
it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  the  description  of 
each  dish  you  have  before  you  a  vast  sphere 
over  which  its  operation  extends.  If  you  are 
told  of  the  blinnis,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  omelette,  which  is  eaten  in  the  Butter-week, 
before  the  fasts,  with  caviar  and  port-wine,  at 
breakfast  as  well  as  at  dinner,  it  is  the  better 
worth  while  to  know  this,  because  you  know  at 
the  same  time  that  in  the  said  Butter-week  a 
whole  immense  empire  is  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion. Or,  if  one  chooses  the  pranniki,  and 
tells  you  that  it  is  a  sweet  cake  filled  with  pre- 
served fruit,  of  the  size  of  an  octavo  volume, 
and  that  it  has  arabesques  and  sentences 
stamped  upon  it,  you  have  not  learned  this  for 
absolutely  nothing,  because  ii  is  met  with  of  the 
same  form  from  Poland  to  China;  and,  on  Sun- 
days and  fair-days,  many  millions  of  children 
ask  their  mothers  for  prannikis.  The  statisti- 
cal inquirer,  the  statesman,  unless  they  set  about 
writing  the  chronicles  of  particular  towns,  maw 
without  any  slur  upon  their  reputation,  remain 
ignorant  of  the  baked  productions  of  Germany, 
for  instance;  but  in  Russia  tins  knowledge  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  iu  this  immense  em- 


pire every  viand  has  a  statistic  of  a  kind  which 
no  other  country  affords.  Consider  the  count- 
less millions  of  bulkis,  kalatschis,  and  kolybaks, 
which  every  morning  brings  to  light  on  a  space 
that  occupies  one-ninth  of  the  earth's  surface! 
Like  swarms  of  locusts,  they  issue  from  the 
millions  of  ovens,  and  disappear  between  the 
teeth  of  innumerable  jaws.  Millions  are  en- 
gaged in  making  them,  and  millions  more  dis- 
order their  stomachs  by  feasting  upon  them. 
Of  course  such  a  uniformity  of  food  must  tend 
to  produce  a  great  uniformity  of  physical  cir- 
cumstances and  moral  dispositions. 

As  the  Russians  are  very  fond  of  hashes  and 
minced  dishes,  so  they  are  also  extremely  par- 
tial to  all  sorts  of  jams,  jellies,  and  marmalades. 
In  their  cookery,  mashed  and  pulpy  dishes  are 
particularly  numerous,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  edible  substance  but  what  they  reduce  to 
that  state.  They  have  not  only  many  kinds  of 
potted  meat,  but  also  of  potted  fish,  for  instance, 
herring;  an  infinite  number  of  bouillies,  made 
of  berries,  fruit,  flour,  and  oatmeal,  which  are 
sold,  hot  and  cold,  in  all  the  markets  to  the 
populace;  and  many  different  sorts  of  kissels 
and  pastelas.  The  kissels  are  made  of  flour, 
oatmeal  and  pea-meal,  which  is  mixed  with 
kwas,  and  must  have  undergone  a  slight  degree 
of  fermentation.  They  hold  that  due  mean  be- 
tween the  dry  state  of  bread  and  the  fluid  con- 
sistence of  soups  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
Russians.  Ranged  upon  boards,  like  cakes, 
these  kissels  are  sold  to  the  populace,  who 
moisten  them  with  oil.  The  pastela,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  pastelatj,  to  spread  out,  is 
a  finer  sort  of  confection,  made  of  apples,  pears, 
and  other  fruit,  mixed  with  sugar,  and  a  little 
flour  and  rose-water.  The  best  is  made  of 
peach  and  apricot  marmalade,  and  looks  partly 
green  and  partly  white.  The  peach  and  apri- 
cot pastela  is  frequently-seen  on  the  tables  of 
the  opulent,  cut  in  long  pieces,  and  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  is  then  called  must ewaj a  pastela. 

Among  the  peculiarly  Russian  species  of 
porridge  may  be  mentioned  onion  and  mush- 
room porridge.  The  latter,  for  which  the  mush- 
rooms are  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  is  remarkably 
delicate,  and  it  is  unaccountable  that  it  should 
not  long  since  have  been  imitated  in  Western 
Europe.  I  dare  say  that  a  more  plastic  nation 
than  the  Russian  would  not  have  destroyed  so 
many  forms  and  invented  so  many  purees. 
One  doubly  enjoys  a  thing  that  one  eats  in  its 
natural  form,  and  in  many  simple  substances 
the  combination  of  the  atoms  is  totally  different 
from  what  it  is  in  the  artificial  aggregate  state. 

The  Russians  like  every  thing  to  melt  in  the 
mouth,  and  to  find  the  way  of  itself  into  the 
intestinal  labyrinth;  a  more  stirring,  energetic 
nation  would  rather  bite  and  crush.  For  what 
else  are  the  teeth?  The  Russians,  it  is  true, 
may  quote  the  gods  of  Greece  in  their  favour; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  ambrosia  had  about 
the  same  consistence  and  degree  of  cohesion 
as  the  Russian  kissels  and  pastelas;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
ambrosia  was  a  fluid  soup  which  had  to  be 
eaten  with  spoons  that  require  the  mouth  to 
open  wide,  as  little  can  it  be  assumed,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  a  very  hard  and  tough  sub- 
stance which  demanded  laborious  mastication, 
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since  chewing  is  a  very  nnsesthetic,  ungodlike 
operation.  That  ambrosia  which  constituted 
the  food  of  Apollo  and  of  Venus  must,  no 
doubt,  be  conceived  of  as  a  sort  of  jelly,  or  a 
light  puff  paste  which  might  easily  be  crushed 
by  the  tongue,  without  needing  the  aid  of  knife, 
fork,  or  spoon:  and,  in  fact,  the  Russians  have 
many  traits  of  character  in  common  with  those 
deities — their  carelessness,  their  vivacity,  their 
indifference,  their  love  of  ease,  &c. 

With  the  paslclas  we  have  entered  in  reality 
the  province  of  confectionary.  Here,  too,  a 
boundless  field  opens  before  us.  I  should  be 
puzzled  to  enumerate  all  the  fruits  and  berries 
which  every  housewife  in  Russia  understands 
the  art  of  preserving  with  sugar  or  honey, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  which  has  prevailed 
for  ages.  The  extraordinary  cultivation  of  this 
department  of  the  culinary  art  in  Russia  is  pro- 
bably owing  in  part  to  the  scarcity  of  fine, 
well-flavoured  fruits,  and-  the  extreme  abun- 
dance of  berries  of  a  hundred  kinds,  which, 
when  raw,  are  no  particular  delicacy,  but, 
when  boiled  with  sugar,  yield  exquisite  syrups; 
and  partly  also  to  the  length  of  the  Russian 
winter.  The  produce,  red,  blue,  and  black,  of 
the  shrubs  and  bushes,  during  the  short  sum- 
mer, is  collected,  and  artificial  means  are  em- 
ployed to  fit  it  for  a  store  for  the  long  winter- 
months.  Be  it  remarked,  also,  that  the  Russians 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  every  thing  sweet,  and 
juicy;  that  the  common  people  eat  honey  with 
the  spoon,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  wealthy 
use  spoons  for  syrups.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
no  people  in  Europe  consume  so  many  dainties 
as  the  Russians.  In  all  the  petty  shops  of  the 
meanest  towns  confects  and  sweetmeats  are 
sold  in  abundance;  and  all  respectable  houses 
have  a  good  stock  of  them  in  their  cellars.  Not 
only  are  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  and 
apricots,  preserved,  but  also  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, cranberries,  besides  brussmki,  maroschki, 
klukwi,  marumani,  for  which  Ave,  who  learned 
this  branch  of  art  from  the  French  and  the  Ita- 
lians, have  not  even  a  name. 

The  Russians,  in  general,  are  extremely 
clever  at  making  preserves,  which  they  term 
luarenife,-  and  these  must  be  numbered  among 
those  things  which  they  have  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. The  preserves  made  in  certain  places, 
for  instance,  Moscow,  Kiew,  Nieshin,  are^)arti- 
cularly  excellent;  and  the  trade  in  these  confects 
and  syrups,  which  are  put  up  in  bottles,  barrels, 
and  chests,  is  so  important  that  the  wholesale 
dealers  frequently  have  capitals  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  rubles  invested  in  those  sweets, 
and  that  at  the  fairs  in  the  interior  there  is 
always  a  whole  row  of  shops  and  booths  filled 
with  those  delicacies  only.  It  is  incredible 
what  quantities  of  confects,  bonbons,  sweet- 
meats, and  pastry,  are  consumed  at  balls  in 
Russia;  they  arc  bought  by  the  pood  [forty 
pounds  weight] ;  and  many  a  Russian  trades- 
man's wife,  who  is  rich  ami  idle  enough,  spends 
half  her  life  in  eating,  sucking,  and  sipping, 
pastry,  preserves,  sweetmeats,  and  syrups. 

The  national  beverages  of  the  Russians  are 
very  numerous.  That  which  holds  the  most 
prominent  place  among  them,  which  is  the 
greatest  favourite  and  most  widely  diffused,  is 
kwas,  which  occupies   much   the   same   rank 


among  drinkables  as  schtschi  among  eatables. 
The  Russian  can  no  more  live  without  kwas 
than  the  fish  without  water.  The  common  Rus- 
sian scarcely  ever  tastes  water;  he  drinks  no- 
thing but  kwas;  nay,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, he  makes  most  of  his  soups  and  broths 
m  >t  with  water  but  with  kwas;  and  even  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  you  generally  see  jugs  of 
kwas  placed  beside  the  wines  and  spirits,  in- 
stead of  the  decanters  of  water  usual  among  us. 
Kwas  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  eatables  as  well 
as  drinkables. 

Luckily,  kwas  is  a  very  wholesome,  light,  and 
not  intoxicating  beverage.  It  is  made  in  the 
following  manner.  Put  a  pailful  of  water  in  an 
earthen  pot,  add  two  pounds  of  barley-meal,  half 
a  pound  of  salt,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  honey. 
This  mixture  is  set  over-night  in  a  sort  of  oven 
with  a  gentle  fire;  in  the  morning  it  is  left  for 
some  time  to  stand  and  settle;  the  clear  fluid  is 
then  poured  off',  and  this  is  the  kwas;  but  it  is 
two  or  three  days  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  a 
week  before  it  acquires  its  proper  flavour.  Sim- 
ple as  this  process  appears,  there  are  many 
trifling  things  which  cannot  be  described  to  be 
observed.  As  kwas  is  not  good  unless  when 
made  in  small  quantities  in  small  pots,  it  is  not 
produced-  on  a  large  scale  like  beer  in  our 
breweries;  but  every  family  prepares  it  for  its 
own  use,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  great  a  per- 
son is  kept  for  that  special  purpose.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  these  old  fellows  at  their 
work,  at  which  they  find  something  to  fiddle 
about  all  day  long:  they  have  as  much  to  say 
about  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  making  kwas, 
and  as  many  marvellous  things  to  tell,  as  if  it 
was  pure  magic;  and  they  contrive  to  give  quite 
as  much  importance  to  their  business  as  Schil- 
ler's bell-founder  did  to  his. 

Kwas  is  a  slightly  acid  and  agreeably  cooling 
beverage,  neither  heady,  intoxicating,  nor  feed- 
ing, and  of  the  colour  of  our  small  beer. 
Foreigners  easily  get  accustomed  to  this  drink, 
and  then  become  fond  of  it.  There  is  no  better 
beverage  for  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  who 
must  keep  the  head  clear;  it  is  particularly 
wholesome  for  hypochondriacs.  Our  physi- 
cians, if  they  knew  any  thing  of  Russia,  ought 
rather  to  send  their  patients  to  the  kwas  springs 
in  Russia  than  to  the  baths  in  Bohemia.  In  the 
provinces,  kwas  is  still  frequently  seen  at  public 
dinners,  but  not  in  the  capital,  though  there  also 
many  an  old  Russian  prince  adheres  to  the 
ancient  national  beverage.  The  common  people, 
as  I  have  observed,  must  be  constantly  supplied 
with  kwas — for  there  is  no  nation  that  despises 
the  crystal  fluid  offered  by  Nature  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  the  Russian — and,  wherever  they  go, 
they  procure  for  themselves  a  jug,  honey,  and  a 
handful  or  two  of  meal,  to  make  their  kwas. 

Another  national  beverage  of  high  antiquity 
is  mead,  which  is  still  made  here  of  superior 
quality,  as  it  was  of  old  in  the  whole  of  the 
north.  The  sorts  of  mead  and  the  processes  for 
making  it  are  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  specify  them  all;  but  many  of  them  are  so 
clear,  so  strong,  and  so  excellent,  that  it  is  occa- 
sionally brought  forward  instead  of  wine.  Mead 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  Slavonic  beverage,  for 
in  most  of  the  Slavonic  dialects  it  is  called 
honey,  which  substance  is  the  principal  ingre- 
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dient  in  making  it.  Formerly  mead  was  the 
only  spirituous  liquor  of  the  Russians.  Brandy 
superseded  it  among  the  lower  and  wine  among 
the  upper  ranks.  It  maintains  its  ground,  how- 
ever, among  certain  classes  of  the  people,  and 
the  peasant  or  labourer  still  takes  his  bottle  of 
mend,  when  the  citizen  or  tradesman  would 
afford  himself  a  bottle  of  wine;  and,  at  the  wed- 
dings of  inferioi  p£i  -<  ins,  mead  continues  to  flow 
as  it  used  to  do.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  late 
mead  seems  to  be  coming  more  into  vogue, 
probably  owing  to  the  interest  awakened  in  be- 
half of  the  ancient  annals  of  the  countrj^and  an 
increasing  preference  for  what  is  national. 

Among  all  the  Slavonic  nations,  and  espe- 
cially the  Russians,  brandy  is  becoming  so 
mighty  a  divinity,  that  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
say  "  Money  rules  the  world,"  we  might  say  of 
it,  "  Brandy  rules  the  Russians."  The  usual 
douceur  in  Russia  is  a  rumka  wodki  (a  glass  of 
brandy);  the  ordinary  recompense,  the  ordinary 
medium  of  bribery  with  the  common  man,  is 
not  money,  but  brandy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  people  of  the  lower  class  are  not  so 
thankful  for  the  former  as  the  latter:  neither 
Sunday  nor  any  remarkable  day,  neither  Easter 
nor  Christmas,  passes  without  it.  With  brandy 
the  soldier  is  primed  for  the  battle;  with  brandy 
the  listless  labourer  is  incited  to  exertion.  The 
avidity  of  the  Russians  for  this  fiery  poison  is 
astonishing.  Brandy  is  a  liquor  introduced  by 
foreigners  among  the  Russians,  though  they 
have  now  a  name  of  their  own  invention  for  it; 
they  call  it  wodka,  the  drop  of  water:  it  is  easy 
to  discover  the  delicate  poetical  allusion  en- 
veloped in  this  appellation. 

Here,  however,  as  almost  all  the  world  over, 
the  German  terms  for  brandy,  Branntwein  and 
Schnaps,  (a  dram)  are  well  known;  and  therejs 
no  doubt  that  by  Germans  this  liquor  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Slavonians.  Long  after  brandy 
was  common  among  the  Germans,  the  Russians 
were  unacquainted  with  it;  and  this  new  pas- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  new  scourge  of  the 
people,  has  sprung  up  during  the  last  centuries 
like  villanage,  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
which  the  consumption  of  brandy  increased  so 
prodigiously  that,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
brandy  is  become  the  principal  and  almost  ex- 
clusive soother  of  the  cares  of  the  common  Rus- 
sians. Wodka!  wodka!  wodka!  rumka  wodki, 
ought  to  occur  at  least  ten  times  on  every  page 
of  a  Russian  dictionary  which  should  pretend  to 
convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  frequent  use  of  a 
word  and  its  importance.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons in  Russia  become  rich  through  the  im- 
mense consumption  of  brandy  and  millions 
poor.  A  leaf  exhibiting  the  most  striking  traits 
in  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  consumption 
of  brandy  in  Russia  would  not  be  one  of  the 
least  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  the  Russians  mix  sugar  with  all  the  ber- 
ries of  their  heaths  and  woods,  one  after  another, 
and  make  a  particular  preserve  with  each,  as 
they  dry  almost  every  sort,  and  prepare  a  tea 
from  it  with  hot  water,  so  likewise  they  steep 
each  of  them  in  brandy,  and  thus  make  with 
them  a  particular  kind  of  liqueur.  These 
liqueurs  the  Russians  call  nalifkes  and  iwstoik.s. 
In  all  Russian  families  these  nalifkes  are  a  mat- 
ter of  extraordinary  luxury  and  daintiness,  and 


every  housewife  is  in  possession  of  a  multitude 
of  receipts  and  directions  for  preparing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  them. 

In  continuing  the  list  of  national  beverages, 
we  come  next  to  the  kisloitschi,  a  very  favourite 
drink,  sold  in  all  the  public-houses  in  Russia. 
It  is  sourish  and  very  refreshing,  as  the  acidu- 
lated beverages  of  Russia  universally  are:  for 
it  is  remarkable  that,  fond  as  the  Russians  are 
of  sweets,  yet  in  no  kitchen  are  there  so  many 
sours  as  in  theirs.  We  have  already  made 
mention  of  their  sourish  bread  and  soups.  Per- 
haps their  nature  requires  these  to  counterba- 
lance the  many  sweet  things  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  eating.  Perhaps  these  extremes 
meet  as  naturally  as  any  others;  perhaps,  too, 
the  quantity  of  oil  and  strong  fatty  substances 
which  they  swallow  produces  both  the  fondness 
for  sweets  and  that  for  sours. 

Among  these  sourish  beverages,  next  to  the 
kisloitschi  comes  the  klukwennoi  mors.  Kluck- 
wi,  cranberries,  are  more  frequently  met  with 
m  Russia  than  any  other  berry;  and  Noah  seems 
to  have  saved  their  seed  in  the  ark  expressly 
for  Russia,  for  they  thrive  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  are  to  be  found  even  in  winter  fine 
and  fresh  beneath  the  snow.  They  are  suffered 
to  freeze,  and  in  this  state  prodigious  quantities 
of  them  are  sent  to  market.  The  expressed 
juice  furnishes  the  above-mentioned  beverage; 
in  summer  it  is  used  for  lemonade,  of  which 
there  are  as  many  different  kinds  in  Russia  as 
of  sherbets  in  the  East.  Cucumbers,  apples, 
pears,  and  other  fruit,  furnish  a  great  number 
of  insipid  drinks,  which  the  people  are,  never- 
theless, fond  of.  The  finest  of  all  the  species  of 
fruit  is  the  mamurami,  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duction of  high  north  latitudes,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  with  the  size 
and  form  of  the  mulberry,  has  the  fragrance  of 
the  pine-apple.  Mixed  with  champagne  and 
rum  it  makes  the  most  exquisite  punch  in  the 
world. 

Unfavourable  as  the  climate  of  Russia  ap- 
pears for  taking  meals  out  of  doors,  yet  in  no 
country  is  there  more  dining  in  the  open  air 
than  in  Russia.  Great  quantities  of  eatables 
and  drinkables  are  continually  hawking  about 
the  streets  of  the  towns  by  itinerant  venders;  in 
winter  hot  tea,  hot  sbitas,  potatoes,  and  cakes, 
all  thfe  vessels  wrapped  in  thick  cloths  to  keep 
their  contents  hot;  in  summer  frozen  sub- 
stances, cooling  things,  kwas,  kisloitschi,  &c. 
In  every  street  there  are  innumerable  chart- 
schewnas  (cooks'  shops),  and  sometimes  an  open 
place,  a  large  hall,  or  a  shed,  is  set  apart  for 
the  common  people  to  take  their  refreshments 
in:  and  here  the  spectator  finds  opportunity  for 
as  rich  a  harvest  of  observations  as  the  peasant 
and  labourer  of  pirogas,  kwas,  and  schtschi. 
The  extraordinary  accumulation  in  the  towns 
of  unmarried  persons  who  have  no  actual  home 
in  the  place  where  they  happen  to  be,  has  ren- 
dered the  above  arrangement  necessary. 

One  is  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
substantial  food  which  the  common  man  in 
this  country,  especially  in  the  south  of  the  em- 
pire, introduces  into  his  stomach.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  fasts,  the 
lower  class  of  Russians  eat,  without  compari- 
son, more  meat  than  the  Germans  of  the  same 
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class.     In  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat, 
Petersburg  surpasses  all  the  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope; and  it  is  probably  at  this  time  the  best  fed 
city  in  the  world,  especially  if  we  exclude  from 
the  account  the  ill-fed  army  of  600,000   men 
quartered  in  the  capital.     The  city,  not  includ- 
ing the  army,  consumes  annually  four  million 
pood  of  corn,  or  200  pounds  for  each  person, 
children,  aged,  sick,  &c.  included;  about  100,000 
bullocks,  that  is,  one  to  each  4J  persons,  with- 
out reckoning  cows  and  calves.     Of  hogs  and 
sheep  fewer  are  consumed  than  in  Paris;  but 
the  consumption  of  fish  is  prodigious:  of  her- 
rings, for  instance,  the  city  consumed,  in  1832, 
53,000  ton,  which  allows  a  ton  to  eight  persons. 
Equally  prodigious — if   we   may   believe    the 
journal  of  the  ministry  of  the   interior,  from 
which  all  these  data   are   taken — is   the   con- 
sumption of  salt,  of  which,  in  the  same  year, 
500,000  pood  were  used,  that  is  40  pounds,  or  4 
ounces  per  day,  to  each  person.     It  would  not 
be  uninteresting  to  enter  further  into  the  details 
of  the  consumption  of  this  capital,  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  Paris,  London,  or  Vienna. 
Data  sufficient  for  such  a   comparison   might  j 
certainly   be   found  in   the   Russian  journals;  j 
but,  on  the  most  superficial  examination,  these  j 
statements  are  found  to  be  so  grossly  contra- 
dictory, that  one  dares  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
them. 

The  environs  of  Petersburg  are  more  sterile 
and  more  deficient  in  eatable  productions  than  | 
any  other  European  capital,  Madrid  itself  not ! 
excepted;  whence  it  has  been  justly  called  the 
modern  Palmyra,  that  is,  the  most  splendid, 
luxurious,  and  greedy  city  amidst  the  most  bar- 
ren and  unproductive  desert.  Petersburg  must 
therefore  collect  its  supplies  from  a  vast  extent 
of  country.  For,  excepting  some  trifles,  its  own 
environs,  to  which  the  city  is  not  attached,  like 
our  towns,  by  deep  roots,  but  above  which,  de- 
riving subsistence  from  distant  countries,  it 
seems  to  be  kept  hovering  by  art  at  a  prodigious 
expense,  supply  it  with  nothing.  The  bread- 
corn  which  it  eats  is  ripened  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  and  had  to  float  down  a  series  of 
rivers  and  canals  before  it  reached  the  bake- 
houses of  Petersburg.  The  very  hay  is  brought 
by  water  to  the  Newa  from  remote  provinces; 
and  even  eggs  and  other  things  that  are  to  be 
eaten  fresh  are  sent  from  the  environs  of  Mos- 
cow, thickly  inhabited  by  people  and  poultry,  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  and  the  trade  in  such 
commodities  is  carried  on  upon  a  scale  un- 
known in  most  other  countries.  Whole  cara- 
vans of  eggs  arrive  at  Petersburg.  The  city 
has  its  orchards  partly  in  the  Crimea,  partly  at 
Stettin,  and  obtains  its  apples  either  from  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  miles  across  a  tempestuous  sea, 
or  of  1500  miles  over  ice-bound  steppes.  The 
bullocks  which  it  consumes  were  bred  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  only  one-tenth  of 
the  number  mentioned  above  is  not  from  the 
steppes,  or  Tscherkessian  cattle,*  as  they  are 
called.  The  salt  comes  from  the  country  of  the 
Calmueks,  or  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  butter 
from  Esthonia  and  Finland.     Such  is  the  case 

*  The  whole  of  South  Russia,  including  the  countries 
of  the  Cossacks  anil  the  Little  Russians,  were  formerly 
often  called  Tscherkessia:  and  litis  old  denomination  is 
still  occasionally  retained. 


with  ordinary  things.  The  unusual,  the  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  are  of  course  collected  from  all 
the  countries  of  the  globe;  so  that  you  cannot 
take  a  meal  in  Petersburg  without  reflecting 
that  you  are  indebted  for  it  to  almost  all  the 
countries  and  nations  of  the  world. 

The  prolusion  prevailing  at  meals  in  Peters- 
burg is  really  astonish imr;    and  whoever  has 
witnessed   it  will  not  be  surprised  if  a  Peters- 
burger  should  complain  of  scanty  fare  in  Vien- 
na, in  Hamburg,  or  on  the  boasted  banks  of  the 
Rhine.     The  usual  luncheon — in  Russian,  so- 
kuaka — which  precedes   a   Petersburg  dinner, 
consists   of  such  a  variety   of    things   which 
stimulate  appetite,  that  many  a  one  might  mis- 
take it  for  dinner  itself.     It  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  enumerate  all  the  forerunners,  hot  and 
cold,  till  the  principal  dishes    come  upon  the 
table.     It  is  very  gradually  and  late,  after  you 
have  long  been  fully  engaged,  that  you  perceive 
a  Russian  dinner  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.    But 
you  find  yourself  in  the  same  predicament  as 
in  listening  to  a  piece   of  music,   where  you 
have  long  inferred  from  the  tone  cadences  that 
the  finale  is  at  hand,  while  the  composition  rises 
again  with  many  a  run  and  many  a  shake,  till 
at  length  it  terminates  with  some  closing  chords, 
composed  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  per- 
!  formers  separate.    In  genuine  Russian  enter- 
|  tainments,  the  dessert  is  cut  off*  from  the  main 
dinner,  and  is  taken  in  a  different  room.     The 
\  company  then  go  back  to  other  apartments  to 
lounge  upon  the  sofas  and  divans.     If  you  pre- 
!  viously  drank  liqueur  to  stimulate  appetite,  you 
now  drink  it  to  promote  digestion. 

For  the  rest,  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of 
Petersburg  dinners,  there  is  something  about 
I  them,  as  about  every  thing  else  in  Petersburg, 
I  not  quite  pleasant  and  comfortable.  The  busi- 
I  ness  is  despatched  with  great  expedition.  The 
dishes  which,  ready  carved  by  the  table-decker 
in  the  buffets,  are  handed  round  to  the  company, 
follow  in  very  quick  succession,  and  the  plates 
are  removed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  At 
each  dish,  it  is  true,  a  suitable  kind  of  wine, 
poured  out  into  glasses  by  the  servants,  is  hand- 
ed round,  till  at  last  a  forest  of  empty  glasses 
surrounds  each  plate;  but  the  connoisseur  misses 
the  bottles  which  particularly  gratified  his  taste, 
and  from  which  he  should  like  to  fill  again.  But 
if  all  these  things  are  annoying,  you  find  your- 
self still  more  incommoded  by  the  custom  which, 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  confines  each  guest  to 
the  chair  that  he  has  once  taken  for  the  whole 
dinner-time.  It  would  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
heard-of violation  of  decorum  to  rise  during  that 
time  from  your  seat,  even  in  the  smallest  family 
parties.  The  whole  company  sit  down  at  once 
at  a  sign  given  by  the  host,  and,  after  the  last 
course,  rise  in  like  manner  all  together,  and  then 
no  one  dares  stop  any  longer  to  chat  and  joke 
over  the  bottle,  as  in  England. 

When  a  toast  is  given,  and  this  is  always  done 
without  speech  or  remark,  all  rise  in  silence; 
each,  with  a  bow,  touches  glasses  with  his  neigh- 
bour, and  instantly  sits  down  again.  To  run  to 
any  individual  of  the  party  for  the  purpose  of 
hobnobbing  with  him  in  particular,  would  be  the 
most  absurd  trick  in  the  world.  In  short,  at  Rus- 
sian entertainments  you  always  feel  as  il  you 
were  tied  to  the  manger. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

EDUCATION, 

Governessps — Private  Tutors— Prpreptnrs — Scholastic  Tn 
Btililtions— Apology  for  Russian  Schools— Private  Semi- 
naries— The  Great  Pedagogic  Institution — The  Profes- 
sors'   Institution — The    Technological    School — The 
Young  Ladies  of  the  Smolnoi  Convent. 

Evert  spring,  when  the  ice  is  melted  in  the 
bay  of  Cronstadt,  when  the  pretty  market  for  the 
rarities  and  delicacies,  living  and  dead,  of  south- 
ern regions  and  zones  is  opened  at  the  back  of 
the  Exchange,  and  the  traffic  in  parrots,  parro- 
quets,  and  cockatoos  commences,  from  the  same 
ships  that  bring  nouveautes,  fashions,  and  books, 
from  London,  Paris,  and  Liibeck,  are  regularly 
seen  landing  numbers  of  young  ladies,  with  me- 
lancholy physiognomies,  torn  veils,  and  disor- 
dered coiffure.  These  ladies,  Swiss,  French, 
English,  and  German,  pretty  and  plain,  are  des- 
tined to  perform  the  functions  of  priestesses  of 
Minerva  in  Russia,  and  to  kindle  and  keep  alive 
the  fire  of  civilization  in  that  country.  Exhaust- 
ed by  the  sea-sickness,  which  they  have  scarcely 
got  over,  oppressed  by  home-sickness,  frighten- 
ed by  the  bearded  Russians  whom  they  saw  at 
Cronstadt,  and  chilled  by  the  keen  breezes  of 
Petersburg  May,  timid,  pale,  and  ailing,  they 
slowly  emerge  from  their  cabin,  despair  in  their 
eyes,  and  fear  and  anxiety  upon  their  pallid  lips. 

The  manner  in  which  Russia  receives  her 
guests  at  landing  on  her  frontiers  is  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  first  impres- 
sions made  upon  us  by  people  and  countries  are 
the  deepest  and  the  most  lasting,  gracious  Hea- 
ven, what  a  sinister  prognostic  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  this  reception!  Never  did  a 
foreigner  land  in  Russia,  whose  first  thought 
on  going  ashore  was  not  about  his  return  to  his 
own  country.  I  verily  believe  that  this  land 
would  not  keep  one  of  its  guests,  if  each  'of 
them,  at  the  moment  of  setting  foot  on  its  soil, 
could  find  a  good  opportunity  for  going  back 
again. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  they  quit  the  vessel, 
the  only  bit  of  their  country  that  has  accompa- 
nied them  to  a  foreign  shore.  If  it  could  be  done 
with  decency,  fain  would  they  conceal  them- 
selves in  her  most  secret  recesses,  that  they 
might  be  carried  home  again  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  captain.  Listlessly  col- 
lecting their  things,  they  hide  themselves  and 
their  griefs  for  some  days  in  the  first  hotel  they 
chance  to  meet  with  on  Wassili  Ostrow,  till 
their  acquaintance  or  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  consigned  hear  of  their  arrival,  send  for 
them,  and  draw  them  forth  into  the  lie^ht  of  day. 

With  their  introduction  into  a  house  of  dis- 
tinction a  new  epoch  of  suffering  commences: 
if  the  harsh  voices,  the  beards,  and  the  filthy 
habiliments  of  the  barbarous  population  of  the 
port  terrified  them  before,  they  are  now  dazzled 
ami  daunted  by  the  splendour  of  unwonted 
luxury.  Surrounded  by  the  noisy  tumultuous 
life  of  a  great  house  in  Russia,  where  not  a  syl- 
lable of  their  sorrows  is  understood,  and  quar- 
tered in  the  same  room  with  the  many  children 
committed  to  their  care,  which  is  never  so  snug 
and  comfortable  as  that  to  which  they  have 
been  used  at  home,  they  have  scarcely  a  corner 


to  themselves  wherein  to  weep  ever  their  secret, 
afflictions.  Hurried  along  into  the  whirlpool  of 
social  life  in  Petersburg,  they  at  first  find  them- 
selves continually  offended,  and  soon  perceive 
that  they  too  are  incessantly  giving  offence. 
Their  toilet,  which  they  fancied  to  be  well  sup- 
plied, to  which  sisters  have  contributed  half  a 
dozen  embroidered  collars,  and  mothers  as  many 
caps  wrought  with  their  own  hands,  they  very 
soon  discover  to  be  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  northern  capital.  Even  with  Parisian 
manners,  a  person  is  not  sure  to  please  in  Pe- 
tersburg. Nay,  in  her  pronunciation  of  French, 
they  find  something  to  criticise  and  censure,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Petersburg  has  a  French 
of  its  own,  and  that  it  modifies  French  manners 
in  its  particular  way.  A  French  courtier  him- 
self would  now  give  a  hundred  occasions  of 
offence  by  a  certain  freedom,  ease,  and  unceri- 
moniousness  of  behaviour,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
simple  Swiss  governess,  who  has  just  come 
from  her  mountains,  or  a  German  tutor,  who 
has  emigrated  from  some  obscure  corner  of  his 
country,  to  assist  a  Russian  statesman,  or  a  Pe- 
tersburg court-lad3r  in  the  education  of  his  or  her 
children. 

Time,  however,  brings  a  remedy.  The  stran- 
ger gets  used  to  Petersburg  life.  She  throws 
aside  the  collars  so  handsomely  worked  by  her 
sisters  as  a  farewell  present,  draws  upon  her 
purse  which  is  speedily  filled,  casts  off  her 
former  envelope,  and  assumes  a  new  one  in 
the  Petersburg  fashion,  together  with  Peters- 
burg manners,  divests  herself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  West-European  sentimentality — for  not 
only  the  Germans,  but  likewise  the  French,  the 
English,  &c.  are  sentimental  in  comparison 
with  the  Russians — wears,  at  least  in  the  day- 
time, a  decorous  mask  of  cheerfulness  and  satis- 
faction, even  though  at  night  the  pillow  is  be- 
dewed with  many  a  tear,  and  thus  learns  at 
length  to  put  on  a  good  face  to  a  bad  game. 

Owing  to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
polish  which  is  now  felt  so  forcibly  by  all  the 
higher  classes  in  Russia,  to  the  prevailing  dis- 
like of  public  seminaries,  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary confluence  of  wealthy  Russian  families  to 
Petersburg,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  an 
immense  number  of  private  teachers  of  both 
sexes  there  must  be  in  that  city:  and  it  would 
be  most  ungrateful  of  a  traveller,  who  has  heard 
so  many  charming  songs  from  the  lips  of  oblig- 
ing governesses,  and  enjoyed  so  many  refresh- 
ing cups  of  tea  made  by  delicate  French  hands, 
if  he  were  not  to  devote  a  distinct  chapter  to 
this  element  of  Petersburg  society.  This  chap- 
ter, indeed,  is  the  less  to  be  dispensed  with, 
inasmuch  as  the  situations  of  governess  and 
private  tutor  in  Russia  are  posts  of  peculiar 
importance. 

Private  education  in  Russia  is,  indeed,  a  lu- 
crative profession,  and  therefore  an  object  of 
speculations  of  all  sorts.  Here  the  place  of 
private  tutor  is  considered  as  a  convenient  step 
to  all  classes  of  honourable  posts,  and  by  many 
as  an  office  for  life,  which  not  only  supplies  pre- 
sent abundance,  but  by  means  of  its  superfluity 
opens  a  prospect  of  future  ease  and  independ- 
ence. It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  lottery,  like  every 
thing  else  m  Russia,  but  a  lottery  which  with 
many  blanks  contains  an  extraordinary  propor- 
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tion  of  prizes.  £  Hark  ye,  my  dear  boy,"  said  a 
father  in  Petersburg-  to  his  son,  whom,  after 
finishing  his  studies  in  Germany,  he  had  sent 
for  to  Russia,  in  order  to  place  him  as  private 
tutor  in  the  house  of  a  Russian  grandee,  "  now 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  what  you  will  be, 
and  find  out  whether  you  feel  a  greater  liking 
for  the  ministry  of  the  interior  or  the  finances, 
whether  you  prefer  the  appointment  of  director 
of  all  the  posts  of  the  empire,  or  that  of  director 
of  the  bank,  of  forests,  or  of  mines;  or  whether 
you  had  rather  quit  the  civil  for  the  military 
service.  The  ways  to  all  these  preferments  are  , 
now  open  to  you  in  this  country;  you  have  no-  j 
thing  to  do  but  to  find  the  doors."  A  young 
man,  who  unites  pleasing  manners  and  some- 
thing of  what  is  called  comme  ilfaut  with  a  good 
understanding  and  solid  acquirements,  will  no 
doubt  find  these  doors,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  sur- 
mounts the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  his  profession 
of  private  tutor  subjects  him — a  profession 
which,  without  doubt,  is  in  Russia  a  road  to 
fortune;  whether  to  happiness  is  a  different 
question. 

There  are  many  young  men  who  by  means 
of  private  tuition  have  raised  themselves  to 
privy-councillors  and  councillors  of  state;  but 
many  more,  who,  from  sheer  vexation  and  in- 
tellectual hunger,  have  lost  their  spirits,  their 
attachment  to  life,  and  even  life  itself. 

As  with  the  tutors  so  it  fares  with  the  go- 
vernesses.  If  one  of  these  is  at  all  handsome 
and  amiable,  if  she  possesses  any  of  the  agreea- 
ble, social  talents  to  which  the  Russians  attach 
so  much  value,  she  will  not  fail  to  ensnare  the 
heart  of  some  young  aide-de-camp  or  colonel; 
and  after  a  while  he  makes  her  Mrs.  Colonel 
or  General  So-and-so,  who  can  give  soirees  and 
balls — but  whether  lie  has  made  her  an  endeared 
wife,  the  good  mother  of  beloved  children,  is 
another  question. 

But,  where  nothing  of  this  kind  happens,  such 
a  governess,  if  she  can  only  fall  in  with  the 
whims  of  her  employers — and  for  this  are  re- 
quired a  total  absence  of  sentimentality,  towards 
which,  wherever  they  find  it,  the  Russians  are 
inexorable,  a  certain  coldness  and  strength  of 
character,  and  a  watchful  and  resolute  defence 
of  her  own  ground,  for  the  Russians  always 
give  way  to  firmness  and  perseverance — leads 
a  tolerably  brilliant  life.  She  will  find  oppor- 
tunities enough  to  let  her  light  shine,  to  win 
applause,  and  to  get  her  vanity  flattered.  In 
general,  too,  she  will  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
returning  some  time  or  other  with  a  little  for- 
tune to  her  native  country,  tc  pass  the  rest  of 
her  life  in  repose,  and  in  recollections  of  bygone 
times.  The  towns  of  Montbeillard,  Lausanne, 
Neufchatel,  and  somS  others,  the  principal  semi- 
naries for  governesses  for  all  Europe,  are  full 
of  capitalists  of  both  sexes,  who  jiccumulated 
their  property  in  Russia. 

Many,  bowever,  become  so  naturalized  in  the 
Russian  element,  and  exchange  their  native 
qualities  so  completely  for  the  Russian,  as  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  home,  and  to  prefer  stay- 
ing and  awaiting  death  Lxi  tin;  country  in  which 
they  have  grown  old.  Hence  you  find  in  almost 
every  Russian  family  English,  French,  and 
German  bonnes,  whp  an-  so  identified  with  the 
families  to  which  they  belong,  that  they  act  as 


adopted  members  of  the  house,   enjoying  the 
like  consideration  and  privileges. 

In   Petersburg  itself,  which   retains  all   the 
superior  qualifications,  and  sends  only  persons 
of  inferior  ability  into  the  provinces,  much  is  of 
course  expected,  and  there  the   tutors   and  go- 
vernesses are  nearly  equal  in  talents  to  those 
met  with  in  other  European  capitals:  but,  in  the 
provinces,  you  will  not  rarely  have  occasion  to 
be  surprised  at  the  high-flown  panegyrics  pro- 
nounced on  persons  of  very   ordinary  ability. 
"Tschekudesrwi  Njemetz!     It  is  quite  a  prodigy 
of  a  Njemetz*  that  I  have  for  my  children,"  said 
a  wealthy  Russian  in  the  country  to  me.     "It  is 
wonderful  how  he  plays  on  the  piano  and  how 
he  sings.     He  speaks  German,  French,  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  is   acquainted   with  all  the 
sciences.     Indeed  I  am  lost  in  amaze  at  the 
extent  of  his  attainments."    On  nearer  acquaint- 
ance, I  found  this  prodigy  to  be  quite  an  ordi- 
nary person,  who  certainly  had  a  smattering  of 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  seemed  to 
be  scarcely  perfect  master  of  his  mother  tongue. 
In  the  houses  of  the  provincial  gentry,  the 
tutor  is  always  an  oracle  and  the  gouvernante 
a  prophetess.    If  any  subject  is  started  at  table 
that  belongs  ever  so  remotely  to  the  domain  of 
any  science,  all  eyes  are  turned  to  this  oracle, 
and  all  lips  are  silenced  by  his  decision,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.     To  doubt  the  tutor's 
omniscience  would  compromise  a  person  most 
terribly.     He  is  listened  to  with  breathless  at- 
tention.    "Why,   yes,   you   must   know.      We 
know  nothing.     It  is  in  your  line."     How  often 
is  an  honest  German  almost  forced  to  impose 
upon  his  hearers,  and  enact  against  his  will  the 
oracle  they  are  determined  to  make  him!     "  I  do 
not  know;  that  does  not  belong  to  my  province." 
— "I  think  so  and  so." — "I  conjecture  that  this 
or  that  may  be  near  the  truth." — "It  seems  to 
me  that  one  might  assume."     Such  phrases  in 
the  interior  of  Russia  would  ruin  a  man's  repu- 
tation.     "  What   does   he   say]     He   does   not 
know]     Why  does   not  he  know]     We  don't 
know  either.     Then  he  is  no  wiser  than  we  are. 
He  thinks,  he  conjectures,  it  seems  to  him!     God 
knows  what  the  man  does  know!     He  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  learned  quacks  who  are  so 
common  in  this  country.     You  ought  to  know, 
sir.     You  ought  to  be  sure  of  your  point.     Say 
yes  or  no!     Either — or — ,  that  is  the  question. 
What  is  there  between  yes  and  no]    Uncertainty, 
ignorance — Solomon,  it  is  true,  says  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  imperfect.     But,  good  God!  two  or 
three  thousand  years  have  since  rolled  away. 
The  sciences  have,  made  great  progress".     Now 
people  know  everything,  and  you  in  particular 
might  to  know  every  thing,  you  who  are  a  Ger- 
man, and  have  gone  through  your  examination. 
What  the  devil  do  we  pay  the  Njemetzi  such 
high  wages  fori'' 

In  no  country  will  modesty  do  the  scholar 
more  disservice  than  in  Russia,  where  people 
have  no  notion  of  the  depths  of  the  sciences, 
and  where  they  are  content  to  remain  upon  the 
surface.  The  scholar  must  issue  ordinances 
hke  the  government;  lie  must  express  himself 
decidedly — sicvolo,sicjubto.     lie  must  keep  all 

*  The  reader  will  recDllectthat  Njemetz  sicnidosa  car- 
man, and  thai  the  term  is  applied  tu  foreigners  generally* 
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his  scholastic  and  scientific  change  in  his 
pocket,  that  he  may  have  it  at  hand  for  every 
occasion,  and  commence  all  his  demonstrations 
with  such  expressions  as:  "Every  body  knows 
that  so  and  so  is  the  case" — or,  '■  On  this  point 
the  celebrated  N.  N.  says  this  and  that," — or, 
"  You  say  so,  but  I  say  so.  I  must  know  better 
than  you:  stick  to  your  last,  and  hold  your 
tongue — twice  three  makes  five,  and  one  is  six. 
Abracadabra!  Aristotle  was  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
and  Plato  of  Socrates,  and  all  three  say  plumply 
and  positively  on-  this  subject  as  follows,"  &c. 
— "  Wot  Maladtz!  a  clever  fellow,  faith!  how 
wise,  how  learned!  'tis  astonishing!" 

At  this  admiration  of  learning,  however,  the 
Russians  stop  short,  and  in  general  they  mani- 
fest a  certain  shyness  of  scholars,  because  they 
consider  themselves  so  much  eclipsed  by  them. 
They  despatch  them,  therefore,  with  the  tribute 
of  admiration,  and  let  them  go  their  ways, 
though,  in  other  cases,  men  are  fond  of  ap- 
proaching that  which  they  admire.  Besides, 
the  philosopher  and  the  scholar  love  to  indulge 
in  solitary  meditation,  and,  exploring  the  inner 
world,  become  indifferent  to  the  outer.  "  Skutsck- 
noi  telovjek — he  is  a  gloomy  hypochondriac," 
is  then  the  cry;  "  he  sits  in  his  room,  and  stu- 
dies and  thinks — God  knows  what  he  thinks 
about!  He  is  obstinate,  capricious,  absolutely 
unsociable."  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
these  latter  complaints,  which  foreigners  are 
sure  to  make  of  the  Russians,  are  precisely 
those  which  they  most  frequently  retort  against 
us.  The  Germans,  in  particular,  are  reputed  by 
the  Russians  to  be  obstinate  and  capricious. 
This  is  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  latter  to 
accommodate  themselves  with  such  excessive 
suppleness  to  the  whims  and  humours  of  their 
superiors,  and  to  perform  with  implicit  obedi- 
ence whatever  they  desire;  whereas  the  Ger- 
man, if  he  takes  his  stand  upon  order,  right, 
custom,  and  has  any  self-respect,  is  set  down 
by  them  for  a  discontented  and  most  obstinate 
fellow. 

Real  learning  and  science,  then,  are  of  little 
use  to  the  tutor  and  instructor  in  Russia;  nay, 
they  frequently  stand  in  his  way,  and  are  detri- 
mental to  him  in  his  social  relations.  Musical 
talent,  playing  on  the  piano-forte,  and  singing, 
are  of  great  advantage,  and  gain  him  many  a 
heart;  but  nothing  is  so  serviceable  as  expertness 
in  dancing  and  playing  at  cards.  None  but  the 
possessor  of  these  last  accomplishments  is  the 
genuine  man  comme  il  faut;  and,  whoever  is 
externally  comme  il  faut,  is  the  real  man  for  the 
Russians.  He  who  wins  of  them  500  rubles  in 
an  evening  at  whist,  who  can  sing  German 
songs,  and  execute  neat  tours  in  the  cotillion,  is 
their  most  welcome  visitor;  nay,  he  is  still  more 
— he  is  their  lord  and  master,  and  rules  their 
hearts  at  pleasure.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  foreigners  possessing  such  talents,  who,  by 
the  exercise  of  them,  have  acquired  such  influ- 
ence in  Russian  families  in  the  interior,  that, 
like  the  Jesuits  of  old,  they  are  the  real  directors 
of  all  their  concerns. 

It  is  the  less  difficult  for  them  to  secure  this 
influence,  because  the  Russians  are  very  ready 
to  place  themselves  on  a  familiar  footing  with 
foreigners,  who  appear  at  all  comme  il  faut  in 
the  sense  pointed  out  above.     In  grave  affairs 


they  have  more  confidence  in  foreigners  than 
in  their  own  countrymen,  and  readity  trust  them 
with  their  secret*.  In  all  Russian  houses,  more- 
over, there  still  prevails  much  of  the  patriarchal- 
manners;  hence  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold are  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  whole, 
and,  as  the  Russians  have  but  little  delicacy  re- 
specting difference  of  birth,  they  easily  become 
incorporated  with  the  family.  Whoever  can 
join  in  fun,  let  things  go  on  their  own  way,  give 
up  his  independence,  and  suffer  himself  to  be 
baked  like  a  raisin  in  the  great  kitchen  cake, 
may  calculate  upon  a  very  comfortable  outward 
existence,  and  also  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  vanity  flattered  often  enough — nolo,  bene,  if 
he  does  not  care  how  often  his  self-love  and  his 
sense  of  honour  are  wounded. 

The  salaries  which  the  Russians  pay  to  pri- 
vate tutors  are  very  high:  they  run  in  general 
from  three  to  four  thousand  rubies;  but  some 
rise  to  six  and  even  to  ten  thousand,  especially 
when  they  wish  to  entice  a  person  into  incle- 
ment Siberia,  or  some  other  remote  province. 
In  general,  when  the  engagement  expires,  an 
annuity  is  settled  upon  the  teacher,  or,  what 
now  begins  to  be  more  common,  a  round  sum 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  rubles  is  paid 
down  to  him  at  once.  Even  the  French  go- 
vernesses receive  salaries  equal  to  those  of  pro- 
fessors in  Germany;  and  they  have  rather  lisen 
than  fallen,  on  account  of  the  sparingness  with 
which  Russian  passports  are  now  granted. 
Such  is  the  increasing  demand  for  instructors, 
that  extraordinary  sums  are  paid  even  to  na- 
tives. 

The  rate  of  remuneration  being  so  high,  it  is 
but  natural  that  in  Russia  many  persons  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  duties  of  private  edu- 
cation, who  among  us  would  think  such  a  sub- 
ordinate situation  beneath  them.  In  this  pro- 
fession you  sometimes  meet  with  tradesmen 
who  have  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
have  therefore  applied  their  talents  to  this  specu- 
lation, not  rarely  civilians,  who  have  hired  them- 
selves in  that  capacity  to  influential  grandees, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  their  favour  and  being 
pushed  forward  by  it  in  their  official  career,  and 
likewise  military  officers,  induced  perhaps  by 
ill  health  or  a  love  of  repose  to  exchange  arms 
for  books.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  pro- 
fession, in  spite  of  its  many  brilliant  sides,  and 
its  originally  high  intrinsic  importance,  is  in 
Russia,  as  everywhere  else,  in  bad  odour,  espe- 
cially with  the  man  who  is  obliged  by  it  to  re- 
nounce that  which  is  his  best  possession,  his 
personal  freedom  and  his  own  will. 

Russia  still  obtains — "orders"  as  the  term 
there  is — most  of  its  teachers  from  Germany 
and  France.  The  Germans  are  chiefly  destined 
for  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  the  French  are 
disliked,  the  French  and  Swiss  iu  general  for 
the  interior.  But  here  too,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing dislike  of  the  French  and  also  to  the 
increasing  solidity  of  Russian  education,  the 
Germans  are  beginning  to  gain  the  preponder- 
ance, but  more  especially  because  the  Germans 
of  the  present  day  have  relinquished  many  of 
those  peculiarities  which  they  exhibited  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  years  ago,  and  acquired  much  more 
of  that  favourite  cosmopolite  comme  il  faut  than 
they  had  formerly.     The  German  Baltic  pro- 
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vinces,  where  the  native  candidates  cannot 
compete  with  foreigners,  likewise  send  con- 
siderable numbers  into  the  interior  of  Russia, 
where  they  are  very  welcome.  The  Russian 
universities  also  are  beginning  to  furnish  many 
useful  subjects;  and  lastly,  many  who  have  not 
studied,  who  fancy  that  they  understand  and  can 
write  their  mother  tongue,  artisans,  subalterns, 
and  others  who  have  been  diappointed  in  tlnir 
former  pursuits,  find  their  way  into  the  houses 
of  inferior  families  and  tradesmen. 

As  for  the  governesses,  most  of  them  come 
from  French  Switzerland,  so  many,  indeed,  that 
in  every  considerable  Russian  town  there  is  a 
whole  little  colony  of  natives  of  Lausanne,  Ge- 
neva, or  Neufchatel,  who  keep  up  an  inter- 
course with  one  another,  form,  as  it  were,  com- 
mittees, possessing  considerable  influence,  and 
carrying  on  all  sorts  of  petty  intrigues  and  con- 
spiracies. Of  the  German  governesses  few  come 
from  Germany,  because  they  are  not  competent 
to  teach  French,  but  more  from  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces and  Petersburg,  chiefly  of  the  lower 
classes,  mere  germanized  Esthonians  and  Let- 
tes,  for  whose  imperfect  German  and  French  a 
high  price  is  nevertheless  paid  in  the  interior 
of  Russia;  but  frequently  too,  for  distinguished 
houses,  young  ladies  of  the  best  families,  and  a 
number  of  needy  Livonian  and  Esthonian 
misses,  who  migrate  to  Russia  to  earn  a  main- 
tenance for  themselves  or  their  impoverished 
relations. 

In  Dorpat,  I  once  met  with  a  Russian  country 
gentleman  who  had  engaged  no  fewer  than 
seven  governesses  for  himself  and  his  friends; 
he  had  packed  them  in  three  chaises,  and  was 
just  setting  out  with  them  for  the  interior. 

In  Petersburg,  the  nurse-maids  for  young 
children  are  invariably  English,  who  are  uni- 
versally reputed  to  excel  all  other  nations  in  that 
capacity. 

The  great  schools  for  young  females  in  Mos- 
cow and  Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  foundling 
hospitals,  furnish  a  very  great  number  of  go- 
vernesses. These  institutions  alone  send  out 
every  year  from  800  to  1000,  to  carry  the  know- 
ledge which  they  have  there  acquired  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  general,  these  young 
women  have  received  too  refined  an  education, 
and  too  often  find  themselves  very  unhappy  in 
new  situations,  where  .they  mostly  meet  with 
not  the  most  polished  society. 

It  is  of  course  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the 
number  of  governesses  and  private  tutors  in 
Petersburg,  though  now  that  all  of  them  are 
obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  and  to  be 
registered,  it  would  not  be  impossible.  A  person 
who  was  likely  to  know  assured  me  that  they 
amounted  to  6000,  and  that  this  number  must  be 
taken  rather  as  the  minimum  than  the  maxi- 
mum. Not  only  in  every  noble  family  of  any 
distinction  do  you  find  at  least  one  governess, 
one  or  two  tutors,  and  a  nurse-maid,  but  trades- 
men, the  clergy,  medical  men,  civilians,  are  in 
general  obliged  to  follow  the  fashion.  You  meet 
with  governesses  in  almost  every  company  in 
Petersburg,  and  of  many  they  are  the  best  sea- 
soning. Tutors  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  prom- 
enades and  public  places,  walking  with  their 
pupils;  and  they  form  a  most  remarkable  ele- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  city.     Hence  it  is 


obvious  that  we  are  treating  of  the  situation  of 
a  far  from  unimportant  class  of  that  population. 
In  many  Russian  houses,  the  education  of  the 
children  is  committed  to  very  clever  and  ac- 
complished men.  Lehrberg,  who  has  written 
with  such  extraordinary  acuteness  on  subjects 
of  Russian  history,  was  all  his  life  but  a  private 
tutor  in  a  Petersburg  family.  Schnitzler,  the 
well  known  statistical  writer,  was  the  same.  A 
still  more  celebrated  person,  the  first  father  of 
the  St.  Simonians,was  likewise  for  many  years 
private  tutor  in  Russian  families;  and  one  might 
mention  many  others  of  yet  superior  abilities 
who  lived  and  died  in  this  profession. 

The  government  bestows  such  constant  at- 
tention on  the  concerns  of  private  education, 
that  there  are  already  a  good  many  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  instituteurs, 
preeepteurs,  and  instil utrices  of  families.  The 
latest  and  most  remarkable  is  that  in  which  all 
the  privileges  of  examined  private  tutors  are 
specified.  According  to  this  ukase,  they  are  all 
considered  as  being  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  are  consequently  authorized  to  wear  the 
"  little  uniform"  of  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. The  private  tutors  in  families  of  the 
old  nobility  enter  after  two  years'  service  into 
the  fourteenth  rank;  those  of  tradesmen  of  the 
first  guild,  of  clergymen,  and  of  the  common 
nobles,  after  three  years'  service;  those  of  per- 
sons without  rank  after  five  years;  and  those  of 
people  who  have  no  right  to  come  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  after  eight  years.  They  then 
rise  in  the  usual  time,  like  all  other  servants  of 
the  state,  to  be  titular  councillors,  collegiate  as- 
sessors, court-councillors,  &c.  There  are  al- 
ready councillors  of  state  in  Russia,  who  never 
followed  any  other  profession  but  that  of  private 
education. 

Instituteurs  are  the  actual  tutors,  and  have 
universally  a  step  before  the  preeepteurs,  who 
merely  give  lessons.  After  fifteen  years'  satis- 
factory service,  the  instituteurs  of  noble  houses 
receive  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  the 
third  class,  and  the  preeepteurs  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  the  fourth  class.  It  is 
not  till  they  have  served  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  years  that  the  domestic  tutors  of  other  not 
hereditarily  noble  houses  can  obtain  the  order 
of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  fourth  class.  Every  one 
who  has  in  twenty-five  years  prepared  three 
pupils  for  the  university  acquires  the  title  of  in- 
stituteur  emerite.  On  receiving  each  of  these 
distinctions,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  100  rubles 
to  a  fund  destined  for  the  relief  of  private  tutors 
in  time  of  sickness  or  distress. 

We  extract  only  these  few  characteristic 
clauses  of  a  law  that  is  highly  interesting  and 
important  in  its  manifold  bearings  to  Russian 
society.  There  are  similar  laws  for  actors, 
fencing,  drawing,  and  music-masters,  artists, 
&c.  Out  of  the  remnants  and  bits  left  after 
cutting  out  the  ribbons  of  orders  for  generals 
and  marshals,  there  have  been  made  for  all 
these  persons  odd-looking  little  distinctions, 
whose  brightness  and  the  portion  of  honour 
which  they  confer  can  very  often  be  scarcely 
discerned  with  the  microscope.  Is  not  this  the 
way  to  heap  more  ridicule  than  dignity  on  those 
who  are  engaged  in  so  important  a  profession 
as  the  education  of  youth? 
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Russia,  ever  since  Peter  the  Great  launched 
it  in  the  career  of  European  civilization,  has 
been  seized  with  such  a  prodigious  enthusiasm 
for  education,  as  no  nation  of  the  world  has  ever 
exhibited.  Academies,  universities,  gymna- 
siums, and  popular  schools,  sprang  up  all  over 
the  country,  as  by  magic,  and  still  continue  to 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  gigantic  empire.  Troops  of 
French  and  Germans  have  flocked,  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  to  the  country,  carrying  with  them 
the  fructifying  pollen  of  western  culture.  The 
successors  of  Peter  have  made  the  schooling 
and  education  of  the  nation  an  important  affair 
of  the  state.  Knowledge  was  recognized  as  a 
grand  element  of  the  power  of  the  state,  and 
a  distinct  ministry  was  erected  for  schools, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  as  for  the  army  and  the 
soldiers,  for  commerce,  for  the  finances,  and 
for  the  administration.  As  the  emperors  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  civilization  in  gene- 
■  ral,  so  the  empresses  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  civilization  of  their  own  sex  in  par- 
ticular. From  their  creative  hands  issued  an 
astonishing  number  of  great  public  and  private 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  the  country;  and  Russia  can  name  more  than 
one  empress  who  devoted  all  her  thoughts  and 
efforts  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  those 
institutions. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  impartial  foreigner  to 
consider  without  admiration  the  exertions  and 
the  pains  bestowed  by  the  ruling  powers  for  the 
promotion  of  the  same  object.  The  sovereigns 
of  the  empire,  treading  precisely  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  in  the  footsteps  of  Peter 
the  Great,  dedicate  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
and  their  energies  to  the  inspection  and  im- 
provement of  the  scholastic  institutions;  and  all 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  following  their 
example,  deem  school-inspections  to  be  as  much 
a  part  of  their  duty  as  any  other  important 
branch  of  administration;  and  they  are  as  inces- 
santly engaged  in  examining  and  controlling 
this  department  as  with  the  superintendence  of 
any  of  the  authorities  of  the  state.  When  such 
pains  are  really  taken  with  this  matter,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  contempt, 
and  to  withhold  all  commendation,  though  one 
may  not  exactly  approve  the  direction  given  to 
that  activity  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  exerted. 

The  consideration  of  the  Russian  institutions 
for  education  acquires  a  much  deeper  interest, 
when  we  take  into  account  their  great  political 
consequence.  In  how  many  countries 'and 
among  how  many  nations  has  not  the  Russian 
soldier  now  cleared  the  way  for  the  Russian 
Schoolmaster;  and  vice  versa,  how  many  tribes 
is  not  the  Russian  schoolmaster  striving  to  as- 
similate with  the  state,  to  incorporate  with  its 
body,  and  thereby  to  Keep  m  permanent  union 
with  the  whole!  In  every  country  added  by 
their  arms  to  the  empire,  the  Russians  imme- 
diately make  it  their  busines  •  to  found  schools 
after  their  fashion,  aware,  like  the  Romans,  how 
mighty  are  the  bonds  in  which  one  and  the  same 
iiage  and  education  bind  the  members  of  a 
siate  together.  Thus  they  have  introduced 
their  schools  among  the  Tatars,  the  Fins,  the 
Molda\  tans,  and  many  other  nations:  thus  they 
have  even  carried  their  method  of  instruction 


beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  applied  it  to  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Grusinians;  thus  they  have 
recently  suppressed  throughout  all  Poland  the 
old  .schools  of  the  country,  and  established 
others  upon  their  own  plan;  thus,  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  they  have  even  entered  the  lists 
against  the  German  scholastic  system,  though 
they  originally  took  it  for  their  model,  and  are 
striving  to  breathe  into  it  their  own  spirit;  and 
thus  they  are  everywhere  assiduously  endea- 
vouring, by  means  of  their  schools,  to  annihilate 
every  thing  foreign,  to  frame  every  part  of  the 
state  after  their  fashion,  to  russify  it,  after  set- 
ting themselves  up,  from  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many to  the  extremity  of  Mongolia,  to  China 
and  Japan,  for  champions  of  European  culture 
modified  in  the  Russian  manner,  and  drawing 
numerous  tribes  and  nations  into  the  fermenta- 
tive process  of  their  civilization. 

The  children  subject  to  the  rod  of  the  Russian 
schoolmaster  amount  already  to  millions,  and 
the  study  of  this  discipline  must  therefore  be 
interesting  for  every  statesman.  Our  historians 
are  accustomed  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that 
what  lasts  long  must  be  good,  and  to  admit  as  a 
demonstrated  truth  that  what  is  long  growing  is 
long  declining,  and  on  the  contrary  what  shoots 
up  quickly  decays  soon.  Hence  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  consoling  ourselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  Russian  power  and  culture  cannot  be  of  long 
duration,  because  it  has  been  of  such  speedy 
growth,  because  it  is  a  hothouse  plant,  which 
has  been  so  rapidly  forced  to  maturity  that  it 
cannot  be  long-lived.  Our  historical  experience 
thus  far  might,  however,  not  be  applicable  to 
Russia.  In  the  annals  of  history  we  find  no 
record  of  so  remarkable,  so  peculiar  a  people; 
and  whoever  is  well  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  the  country  will  have  discovered  with  amaze- 
ment the  long  perspective  of  hope  and  futurity 
opened  in  the  genius  of  this  people,  and  know 
that  the  astonishing  resources  and  masses  which 
set  themselves  in  motion  in  this  country  promise 
it  a  long  duration,  and  that,  though  this  edifice, 
like  every  other,  will  not  last  for  ever,  yet  that 
many  a  century  pregnant  with  fearful  events 
may  roll  over  it  before  there  is  peace  above  the 
grave  of  this  giant. 

Of  all  European  nations,  the  Russian  is  that 
which  attaches  most  value  to  externals,  and  is 
least  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of 
inward  life.  Like  the  dolphin,  the  Russians 
always  swim  upon  the  surface,  and  avoid  depth 
in  every  thing.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, they  stand  alone  in  Europe;  and  all  other 
nations,  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Span- 
iards not  excepted,  appear  in  such  strong  con- 
trast with  the  Russians,  that  in  comparison  with 
the  latter  they  would  pass  for  brothers.  No  nation 
has  such  a  horror  of  entering  into  the  depths  of 
the  realm  of  thought,  none  is  so  content  with 
the  external  appearance,  or  studies  it  so  much, 
as  the  Russians. 

This  is  observable  in  their  courts,  which  are 
provided  with  a  whole  hierarchy  of  presidents, 
superior  and  inferior  judges,  assessors!  &c,  but 
in  which  justice  is  not  to  be  obtained;  likewise 
in  their  army,  where  uniforms,  ranks,  and  gra- 
dations are  precisely  fixed,  and  where  exercises 
and  manoeuvres  arc  most  brilliantly  performed, 
while  it  is  deficient  in  tactics,  gymnastics,  and 
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all  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  military 
art;  so  also  in  their  trade  and  commerce,  where 
all  the  labels  and  the  outside  of  their  goods  are 
elegant,  and  the  arrangement  brilliant,  but  the 
goods  themselves  wretched;  so,  finally,  in  their 
schools  and  institutions  for  education,  where  all 
the  externals,  the  buildings,  the  regulations,  the 
examinations,  are  splendid  and  admirable,  but 
where  the  pupils,  though  they  may  pick  up 
knowledge  here  and  there,  yet  glean  no  living, 
quickening  ideas,  drink  no  nectar  with  the 
Muses. 

Indeed,  one  cannot  be  surprised  to  see  the 
long  list  of  sciences  of  all  sorts  which  are  said 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Russia;  the 
elegantly  printed  school-plans  in  the  private  in- 
stitutions, from  which  every  hour  of  the  day 
would  seem  to  be  occupied  by  some  sublime 
subject  for  reflection,  some  mental  employment; 
the  long  prospectus  and  the  fair  promises  made 
by  every  master  to  entice  parents;  and  the  whole 
brilliant  external  economy  of  these  institutions, 
not  only  in  the  two  capitals,  but  also  in  many 
chief  towns  of  provinces.  Even  the  smaller 
provincial  towns  contain  private  schools  which, 
in  regard  to  externals,  surpass  those  of  many 
other  countries.  The  rooms  are  spacious  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  the  fare  of  the  scholars 
is  in  general  decidedly  better  than  in  similar 
establishments  in  Germany;  and,  as  the  state 
keeps  an  eye  upon  them,  it  is  impossible  that 
such  infamous  dens  can  exist  as  there  must  be 
in  England,  for  instance,  if  only  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  statements  which  occur  in  Dickens's 
Nicholas  Nickleby  are  true. 

The  formal  organization  of  all  the  public  and 
private  schools  in  Petersburg  is  admirable — the 
separation  into  classes,  divisions,  and  sections, 
as  in  an  army — and  they  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  directors  and  directresses,  head-mas- 
ters and  under-masters,  inspectors,  governesses, 
class-ladies,  and  assistants.  The  examinations 
which  are  frequently  held  are  pompous  exhibi- 
tions. The  invitations  sent  to  parents  are  printed 
on  the  finest  paper,  like  invitations  to  balls;  so 
likewise  are  the  certificates  of  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  permissions  to  visit  relations  and  ac- 
quaintance, receipts  for  school-money  paid,  &c* 
For  all  the  public  schools,  including  the  teachers, 
a  certain  uniform  is  appointed,  one  for  week 
days,  one  for  Sunday,  and  a  state-uniform  for  high 
holidays.  No  instruction  is  allowed  to  be  given 
but  in  uniform;  and  the  incessant  reprimands  and 
punishments  for  matters  relating  to  the  uniform 
run  away  with  as  much  time  and  more  than  the 
correction  of  faults  of  the  understanding.  Upon 
all  these  most  unprofitable  things  the  Russian  in- 
structors of  youth  waste  so  much  time  that  com- 
paratively little  is  left  for  the  main  business.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  impulsion  of  the  government 
alone  that  has  given  to  the  nation  this  direction 
to  externals;  it  is  most  decidedly  the  pettiness 
of  the  national  spirit,  which  is  naturally  directed 
to  trifles;  and  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  this 

*  To  convey  an  iJea  how  deeply  the  directors  of  these 
Petersburg  institutions  study  the  arrangement  of  such  mat- 
ters—indeed they  pay  more  attention  to  them  than  to  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruction— and  how  scru- 
pulously tliey  enter  into  every  detail,  we  subjoin  a  copy 
of  a  permission  for  a  pupil  of  a  Petersburg  boarding-school 
to  go  and  see  his  parents  on  a  Sunday.  The  reader  must 
figure  it  to  himself  printed  in  the  most  splendid  manner, 
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tendency  that  the    Russian  government,   like- 
every  other,  acts. 

This  is  just  as  clearly  shown  by  the  private 
education  customary  among  the  Russians,  for  it 
is  animated  by  no  other  spirit  than  the  public. 
In  the  one  as  in  the  other,  there  is  an  incessant 
labouring  and  filing  at  outward  appearance,  an 
incessant  fault-finding  with  dress,  manners,  coif- 
fure, complexion,  gait,  enunciation,  an  anxious 
but  injudicious  care  for  health,  a  complete  ne- 
glect of  the  mental  springs  of  intellectual  life,  of 
morality,  and  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  is  taught 
and  learned  in  the  Russian  scholastic  institu- 
tions; in  the  mathematical  sciences,  in  particu- 
lar, for  which  the  Russians  have  a  certain  pre- 
dilection, and  which  are  a  principal  branch  of 
instruction  in  all  their  schools,  they  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  advances.  But,  above  all,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked  in  their  commendation 
that  the  knowledge  of  their  own  country,  of  the 
vast  and  mighty  empire,  has  of  late  been  made 
a  most  important  object  of  instruction.  The 
history  of  Russia  and  its  geography  are  now 
taught  in  detail  in  all  Russian  schools;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  general  every  Russian  school- 
boy can  name  all  the  chief  towns  of  govern- 
ments and  circles,  and  all  the  grand-dukes  and 
czars  who  have  reigned  since  Rurick,  more  cor- 
rectly and  more  fluently  than  a  German  can 
enumerate  the  capitals  of  all  the  sovereignties 
into  which  his  own  country  is  parcelled  out,  and 
the  members  of  the  Hohenstaufen  and  Habs- 
burg  families.  The  history  and  geography  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  appear  unimportant  to  the 
Russian  compared  with  those  of*  his  country; 
and  herein  are  displayed  the  gradually  increas- 
ing self-sufficiency  and  self-seciusion  of  Russia, 
and  its  separation  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Perhrfps  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  natural 
sciences  and  classic  literature  than  to  any  other 
departments  of  education.  Latin  and  Greek, 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  all  of  them 
subjects  of  instruction  wmich  are  considered  as 
particularly  improving  and  humanizing,  are 
thrown  far  into  the  background  in  Russia.  In 
regard  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  this  neglect 
might   be  pardonable;   but,  in  respect  to  the 
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their  establishments  by  black  upon  while;  and  Indeed 
they  would  not  succeed  in  Russia  without  this  kind  of 
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natural  sciences,  it  is  incomprehensible,  as  the 
state  possesses  a  country  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  so  little  explored,  and  which  might  be 
capable  of  adding  so  many  more  new  materials 
to  the  national  resources.  The  medicinal  sci- 
ences, however,  ought  to  be  excepted  from  this 
reproach,  for  those  sciences  are  placed  perhaps 
on  a  better  footing  in  the  Russian  universities 
than  any  other. 

Much  fault  may  indeed  be  found  with  the  sys- 
tem of  education  which  the  Russians  are  pur- 
suing with  the  numerous  tribes  whom  they  have 
taken  under  their  tuition.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Moldavians,  the  Fins,  the  Ta- 
tars, &c,  may  learn,  and  actually  do  learn, 
much  from  them.  It  is  most  unjust  to  launch, 
as  some  have  done,  at  the  heads  of  men  who 
are  labouring  hard  in  their  vocation  in  Russia 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  all  they  teach  is 
mere  useless  lumber;  and  whoever  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  imperfection  of  all  scholastic 
institutions,  even  in  the  most  polished  countries 
in  Europe — I  will  not  say  in  France,  England, 
and  Belgium,  but  even  in  Prussia  and  Saxony — 
will  not  fail,  I  think,  to  be  extremely  mild  in  his 
opinion  on  the  Russian  schools..  Let  him  fur- 
ther cast  his  eyes  even  on  Italy  and  Spain,  on 
Hungary  and  Illvria,  and  inquire  what  the  go- 
vernment and  private  persons  are  doing  there 
for  schools;  his  dissatisfaction  will  wear  off  still 
more,  and  he  will  perceive  Russian  activity  and 
zeal  in  teaching  and  learning  placed  in  this 
manner  in  a  much  more  advantageous  light. 

In  Petersburg,  next  to  the  university,  which 
in  its  principal  features  too ■  nearly  resembles 
our  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  and  performs 
too  little  to  deserve  special  mention,  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
peculiar,  scholastic  establishments  is  what  is 
called  the  "Pedagogic  Institution,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  train  teachers  of  all  kinds,  masters 
of  popular,  circular,  and  gymnasial  schools,  and 
even  professors  for  the  universities.  It  was 
founded  in  1832,  after  the  Polish  revolution. 
The  suppression  or  reform  of  the  old  Polish 
schools,  the  real  aim  of  which  was  to  wrest  the 
instruction  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  monks,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  want 
of  Russian  teachers  of  all  sorts  to  be  felt;  and  it 
was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  this 
want  that  the  Pedagogic  Institution  was  estab- 
lished. The  plan,  borrowed  from  German  semi- 
naries of  this  kind,  was  extended  to  gymnasial 
teachers  and  professors.*  The  institution  en- 
joys almost  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
university,  and  hopes  soon  to  obtain  authority 
to  confer  degrees.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  distinguished  German  scholar,  who,  with  the 


*  In  Dorpat  also  thorp  is  a  "Professors'  Institution,"  as 
it  is  calle'J,  where  pouns  men  destined  beforehand  for 
academical  teachers  are  instructed  and  trained.  It  was 
partly  the  ureal  and  pressine  warns  of  the  vast  empire 
that  led  to  the  invention  of  these  factory-like  institutions, 
which  nevertheless  suppl)  fur  the  present  useful  subjects; 
and  it  is  partly,  as  we  have  hud  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
mark, a  pec -.ul  larity  of  the,  Russians  to  carry  on  every  busi- 
ness in  the  factor;  fashion.  Hence  their  numerous  nurse- 
ries of  trees,  their  great  hothouses,  their  sreat  boot  and 
clothes  factories,  their  sreat  bake  houses,  their  companies 
for  carriage,  huntins,  iVc  :  and  hence  a  thousand  thines, 
which  with  us  are  ca-ried  on  by  individual  powers,  are  set 
on  foot  among  them  by  companies  and  on  the  scale  of 
manufactories. 


assistance  of  many  able  teachers,  certainly  per- 
forms as  much  as  can  be  accomplished  in  such 
institutions  in  general.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
crown,  occupies  part  of  the  same  building  as 
the  university,  and  costs  annually  not  less  than 
250,000  rubles. 

Boys  of  twelve  years  are  admitted.  All  who 
apply  are  taken:  but,  before  any  of  them  can  be 
considered  as  an  accepted  pupil  of  the  institu- 
tion, he  must  submit  to  a  probation  of  his  under- 
standing, his  talents,  and  his  moral  qualities, 
which  lasts  several  years.  If  the  superiors  have 
reason  to  conclude,  during  his  noviciate,  that  he 
may  be  fitted  for  a  teacher,  he  then  begins  his 
course  in  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  insti- 
tution, one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  formation 
of  teachers  of  popular  schools,  another  to  the 
training  of  gymnasial  teachers,  and  the  third  to 
the  education  of  professors.  The  course  is 
completed  in  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth  year.  The 
highest  division  has  faculties  like  a  university. 
The  most  distinguished  pupils,  who  are  destined 
for  professors,  are  dismissed  with  the  title  and 
rank  of  titular  councillors,  presented  by  the  in- 
stitution with  books  of  the  value  of  400  rubles, 
a  .complete  toilei,  the  third  part  of  their  future 
salary,  and  by  the  emperor  with  liberal  travel- 
ling-expenses. There  are  now  160  young  men 
in  the  institution,  and  about  the  same  number 
have  left  it  as  teachers  and  professors,  most  of 
whom  went  to  Poland. 

The  aim  of  the  whole  system  of  instruction 
in  the  institution  is  to  enable  me  student  to  ac- 
quire as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  much  knowledge  and'as  much 
of  the  method  and  habit  of  teaching  as  he  will 
have  occasion  for  in  his  future  vocation.  All 
sorts  of  inventions  have  therefore  been  devised 
for  making  them  speedily  acquainted  with 
names,  dates,  and  languages.  Among  others,  a 
method  invented  by  a  Russian  for  inculcating 
historical  dates  was  extolled  to  us,  when  we 
visited  the  institution,  as  performing  wonders. 
The  great  school-slate,  and  likewise  the  small 
slates  of  the  scholars,  were  covered  with  what 
is  called  a  chronological  net,  contrived  for  the 
2000  years  since  the  birth  of  Christ  This  net, 
composed  of  lines  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles,  has  twenty  large  square  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  destined  for  a  century,  and  contains 
one  hundred  smaller  squares  or  meshes,  ten  by 
the  side  of  one.another,  and  ten  under  one  an- 
other. Each  of  the  meshes  answers  to  a  year 
of  the  century.  The  teacher  makes  a  cross  in 
one  of  these  meshes,  and  then  desires  the  scholar 
to  relate  the  event  of  the  year  thus  marked;  or 
the  teacher  himself  relates  some.historical  event, 
and  the  scholars  have  to  make  the  correspond- 
ing crosses  on  their  slates.  We  were  assured 
that,  by  the  use  of  this  net,  and  the  exercises 
combined  with  it,  scholars  attain  a  far  more 
speedy  acquaintance  with  all  the  regions  of 
universal  history  than  by  means  of  chronologi- 
cal tables  or  any  other  expedients.  There  are 
special  nets  for  Russian  history,  and  an  exami- 
nation which  took  place  in  our  presence  proved 
that  the  scholars  had  all  celebrated  names  at 
their  fingers'  ends. 

In  this  institution  languages  also  are  taught 
in  a  highly  practical  way,  mostly  without  gram- 
mar, four  or  five  languages  at  the  same  time. 
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For  this  purpose  they  have  had  polyglots  com- 
piled from  various  classics,  and  they  made  the 
scholars  translate  in  our  presence  from  Greek 
into  Latin,  and  from  Latin  into  German,  French, 
and  Russian,  which  they  did  with  great  ease 
and  readiness.  For  the  same  purpose,  the 
practice  has  been  adopted  in  this  institution  of 
giving  all  lessons  in  a  foreign  language;  so  that 
one  hour  questions  are  addressed  to  the  scho- 
lars in  Latin,  another  in  German,  a  third  in 
French,  and  answered  by  them  in  the  same. 

Geography  is  taught  with  chalk  and  the  pen- 
cil in  the  hand.  The  scholars  were  required 
to  draw  on  the  spot  upon  the  school-board  and 
on  their  slates  outlines  and  maps  of  countries. 
One  had  to  draw  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the 
30th  to  the  40th  degree,  another  from  the  40th 
to  the  50th.  In  like  manner,  they  had  not  only 
to  name  the  mountains  and  rivers,  but  to  draw 
them  on  the  spot.  These  sketches  were  ex- 
tremely accurate.  They  could  all  of  them  tell 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe,  which — nota  bene — we 
examiners,  who  called  for  them  at  pleasure, 
could  not  have  done.  Our  teachers  of  geogra- 
phy might  perhaps  borrow  something  useful 
from  these  Russian  methods. 

To  exercise  the  scholars  at  the  same  time  in 
teaching,  the  best  of  all  the  classes  were  selected 
as  overseers  and  instructors,  each  in  a  higher 
or  lower  sphere  according  to  his  abilities,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Lancasterian  schools. 

With  the  method  of  teaching  drawing  we 
were  extremely  pleased:  the  scholars  are  not 
merely  required  to  produce  a  slavish  imitation 
of  copies,  but  exercised  in  the  invention  of  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  execution  of  given  themes. 
One  of  them  drew  for  us  upon  the  board  a  very 
pretty  sketch  of  a  Cossack  shooting  a  Turk — 
a  subject  which  not  only  occupies  the  minds 
of  Russian  diplomatists,  but,  as  it  seems,  warmly 
interests  the  imagination  of  Russian  boys. 

Another  equally  peculiar  institution  in  Peters- 
burg is  the  Technological  School,  founded  by 
count  Kankrin,  minister  of  finance.  It  has 
been  established  only  seven  years,  but  is  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  a  favourite  institution  of 
the  founder's.  As  the  Pedagogic  Institution 
trains  teachers  and  professors  of  the  sciences, 
so  the  object  of  this  is  to  educate  teachers  of 
trades  for  Russia.  The  number  of  pupils  ad- 
mitted into  it  is  240;  they  receive  the  requisite 
mathematical  and  other  instruction,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  exercised  in  the  construction  of 
machinery  and  all  sorts  of  technical  occupa- 
tions. The  buildings  of  the  institution  are  very 
spacious,  and  each  art  has  a  distinct  division. 
An  inscription  in  gilt  letters  on  the  front  of  one 
indicates  that  it  is  for  spinning,  that  upon  an- 
other for  colour-making,  or  for  millwrights', 
smiths',  or  locksmiths'  work.  Each  of  these 
divisions  has  its  particular  masters,  who  are  all 
Germans.  The  institution  is  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  making  models  of  all  sorts  of  new- 
invented  machines  for  imitation  in  the  interior 
of  the  empire. 

A  German  master,  who  conducted  us  about, 
gave  the  Russians  great  credit  for  aptness,  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  a  single  word  would  for 
ever  prevent  them  from  attaining  perfection — 
the  word  nitschewo,  "  it  is  nothing,"  from  which 


it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  Russian  to  wean 
himself.  If  you  find  fault  with  hirn  for  some 
oversight  or  mistake,  he  immediately  replies, 
"Nitschewo — it  is  nothing — a  mere  trifle — let 
me  alone!"  If  there  were  a  problem  to  solve, 
the  Russian  would  be  the  shortest  time  about  it. 
"  Nitschewo,"  says  he,  "  it  is  nothing;  this  is  the 
best  way  to  do  the  thing" — and  so  this  nitsche- 
wo, with  which  he  extricates  himself  out  of 
all  difficulties,  is  liable  to  prove  a  bar  to  solid 
and  permanent  advances,  which  cannot  be 
made  without  time  and  trouble.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  there  are  on  the  other  hand  a 
thousand  cases,  in  which  his  nitschewo  proves 
most  serviceable  to  the  Russian. 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
female  sex  in  Petersburg  are  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  those  for  the  male.  At  the  head  of 
them  all  must  be  placed  the  great  institution  of 
Smolna,  in  the  convent  of  that  name,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  In  this  remarkable 
institution,  not  fewer  than  800  young  females 
are  brought  up,  taught  French  and  German,  and 
instructed  in  the  fine  arts  and  sciences.  Most 
of  them  are  of  noble  birth.  The  commoners 
occupy  a  different  building,  and  have  a  different 
dress,  different  fare,  and  different  attendance. 
This  institution,  together  with  those  founded  on 
the  same  principle  in  various  government 
towns  for  the  daughters  of  the  inferior  and 
poorer  nobility,  nearly  correspond  with  the 
schools  of  cadets  for  the  sons.  When  parents 
know  not  what  to  do  at  home  with  sons,  they 
send  them  to  the  cadets,  and  daughters  in  like 
manner  to  the  institutions,  when  they  cannot 
educate  them  at  home. 

All  the  wealthy  Russians  prefer  domestic 
education  for  girls.  The  directresses  of  those 
institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  Petersburg  in- 
stitution abovementioned,  are  commonly  ladies 
of  high  rank,  widows  of  generals,  &c,  for  whom 
a  suitable  provision  is  made  by  the  gift  of  such 
an  office.  They  are  mostly  noble  Livonian 
ladies  of  the  German  nation  and  highly  accom- 
plished. The  consequence  of  these  ladies  is 
not  small,  and'  they,  who  with  us  would  be 
merely  teachers,  are  here  nearly  equal  in  rank 
and  importance  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

The  institution  of  Smolna  costs  upward  of 
700,000  rubles  per  annum:  thus  nearly  1000 
rubles  are  expended  on  the  education  of  each  of 
the  young  ladies — a  sum  for  which  something 
brilliant  might  be  expected.  It  is  true  that 
whatever  has  been  polished  here  shines  not  a 
little:  but  it  is  mere  moonshine,  light  without 
warmth,  which  indeed  possesses  a  certain 
charm,  but  is  destitute  of  the  vivifying,  fructi- 
fying power  so  peculiarly  desirable  in  this  case, 
since  most  of  these  young  ladies  are  destined, 
as  teachers  and  governesses,  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  in  other  minds. 

For  the  rest,  the  Smolna  Institution  is  per- 
haps unique,  for  nowhere  else,  we  presume,  are 
so  many  young  buds  of  nobility,  so  much  warm 
youthful  blood  circulating  in  female  forms,  to 
be  found  under  one  roof.  The  interesting 
stories  occasionally  communicated  to  the  stran- 
ger out  of  the  annals  of  this  institution  would 
furnish  matter  for  a  separate  book.  Amazo- 
nian wars,  ladies'  revolutions,  seraglio-intrigues 
— novels   upon  novels  might  be   spun  out  of 
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them.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  young  ladies  appear 
but  very  seldom  in  public.  They  are  kept  shut 
up  almost  as  close  as  in  a  convent.  Only  now 
and  then,  on  high  festivals,  a  long  train  of  im- 
perial carriages  and  six  is  seen  drawing  out  of 
the  gates  of  the  convent,  to  give  the  pretty  green- 
house dowers  an  airing. 

Besides  these  public  imperial  institutions, 
there  are  in  every  city  of  Russia,  and  of  course 
in  Petersburg  more  especially,  great  numbers 
of  private  seminaries,  in  which  the  business  of 
education  is  carried  on  in  a  factory-like  way. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  mothers  to  send  their 
daughters  to  these  places  upon  condition  that 
their  education  shall  be  finished  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  that  the  girls  shall  then  be  able  to 
speak  French,  and  to  play  a  symphony  of 
Spontini's.  The  shorter  the  time  agreed  to  by 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment  the  greater 
pecuniary  advantage  she  is  allowed. 

The  examinations  in  such  institutions  are 
the  most  extraordinary  pedagogic  festins  that 
were  ever  seen.  A  fortnight  before  such  an 
examination — usually  about  Easter — the  school 
is  scoured  down,  cleaned,  polished,  and  set  off; 
and  for  two  preceding  months  all  have  been  in- 
defatigable in  studying  and  learning  by  heart, 
that  on  the  appointed  day  every  thing  may  go 
off  with  eclat.  Mothers,  aunts,  sisters,  are  in- 
vited as  to  a  grand  banquet,  and  repair  full- 
dressed  in  carriages  and  four  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  their  daughters,  sisters,  or  nieces. 
After  the  examination  in  the  sciences,  there  is 
a  concert,  at  which  the  pupils  perform,  and 
then  a  ballet,  where  they  exhibit  their  profi- 
ciency in  dancing.  Flourishes  of  trumpets  and 
drums  accompany  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
which  then  takes  place,  and  the  whole  con- 
cludes with  supper  and  a  brilliant  ball,  after 
which  the  parents  return  home,  delighted  with 
the  improvement  of  their  children. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


SERVANTS. 


The  Courtyard  people— The  Dentschtck — A.  first-rate  Es- 
tablishment—The  House  Steward— The  Valets  and 
Footmen— The  Cooks  and  Coachmen— The  Emperor 
Alexander's  Coachman  — Russian  Cookery — Multitude 
of  Household  Servants— Neslisent  Attendance— Bed- 
chamber Women— Nurses— Music  1  Rands— Fondness 
of  Russian  Servants  for  reading— Russian  Figaros. 

From  remote  antiquity,  ever  since  the  origin 
of  the  servitude  of  the  peasants,  for  which  pro- 
bably Normanno-German  institutions  furnished 
the  type,  Russian  lords  have  divided  the  serfs 
on  their  estates  into  two  classes — into  farmers, 
who  cultivate  the  lands  granted  to  them,  for 
their  own  maintenance  and  that  of  their  lord, 
and  the  dwornije  ljudi,*  (court-yard  people,) 
whom  he  selects  as  fittest  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  personal  service,  and  whom  he  takes 
to  his  residence  and  keeps  near  him  as  domes- 
tic servants,  gardeners,  coachmen,  &c.  These 
court-yard  people  have,  as  such,  various  im- 


munities; they  are  exempted  from  agricultural 
labour  and  from  military  service.  As  they 
fare  no  better  at  court  than  at  home,  must  find 
their  own  bread  and  kwas,  and  live  for  the  rest 
upon  the  leavings  of  the  lord's  table,  and  as 
most  of  them  are  not  supplied  with  any  other 
clothes  than  what  they  wrore  on  the  paternal 
dunghill,  such  attendants  cost  of  course  but  lit- 
tle, and  the  lords  therefore  take  whole  troops  of 
stable-boys,  stove-heaters,  scullions,  lamp-light- 
ers, domestic  couriers,  house-maids,  and  table- 
deckers.  These  genuine  old  Russian  retainers, 
wdio,  with  their  bast  shoes  and  sheep-skin  pe- 
lisses, form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
palaces  where  they  live  with  their  lords,  and 
where  they  occasionally  sleep  on  the  bench  of 
the  kitchen-stove,  or  on  the  chairs  or  the  floor 
of  the  rooms,  without  bed  or  chamber  of  their 
own,  are  found  in  all  the  country-houses  in  the 
interior,  and  still  seen  also  in  many  houses  in 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  especially  of  the 
poorer  sort.  Many  of  these  serfs  who  have 
been  taken  from  the  fields  are  employed  in  the 
performance  of  the  more  menial  household  du- 
ties; they  are  provided  indeed  with  boots  and  a 
better  kaftan,  used  for  a  time  in  the  kitchen  or 
stable,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  fields. 
In  general,  they  continue  not  long  in  their  new 
posts;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  differ  too  little 
from  the  actual  peasants  to  form  a  distinct  class 
of  society,  and  to  separate  themselves,  under 
the  name  of  servants,  from  the  other  serfs. 

The  observation  made  by  the  Russian  lords 
that  their  own  serfs  were  much  more  indolent, 
more  slow,  nay,  even  more  obstinate,  in  ser- 
vice than  those  whom  they  paid  for  waiting  on 
them,  and  in  the  next  place  the  multiplied  wants 
in  the  new  capital,  and  the  luxury  developed 
and  immensely  augmented  by  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  empire,  have  created  in  Petersburg,  and 
through  its  means  all  over  the  country,  a  very 
numerous  class  of  ministering  spirits,  coin- 
posed  of  persons  of  all  nations  and  of  the  most 
various  conditions,  and  the  study  of  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  for  the 
psychologist  that  any  capital  can  present.  We 
will  endeavour  to  sketch  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  class,  and  to  describe  its  various 
branches  and  subdivisions;  but,  first  of  all,  let 
us  consider  the  elemeuts  of  which  that  in  Pe- 
tersburg is  composed.* 

In  the  first  place — and  such  is  probably  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  servants  of  the  capital — 
ihepamaschischiks  (proprietors  of  lands)  dismiss 
many  of  their  industrious  peasants,  younger 
sons  of  farmers,  supernumeraries  for  whom 
they  cannot  find  agricultural  employment  on  the 
estate,  &c.  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  towns. 
They  furnish  them  with  a  passport  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "I  dismiss  this  my  hrepostfnoi 
tschelowek  (bondman)  Jephim,  on  condition  of 
his  paying  a  yearly  obrok  of  60  (70, 80,  or  more) 
rubles,  to  be  sent  to  me  half-yearly,  with  liberty 
to  go  to  all  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  Russian 
empire  to  seek  his  livelihood  in  any  way  what- 
ever, for  so  or  so  many  years,  till  I  shall  think 
fit  to  recall  him  to  my  estate  N.,  where  he  is 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  German  word  Ljudi 
(Lcute),  people,  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  Rus-       *  According  to   statistical  documents, 
Bjuns.  i  fewer  than  65,000  servants  in  Petersburg. 
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registered."  The  persons  so  emancipated  for 
a  time  repair  to  the  towns,  and  there  hire  them- 
selves to  all  sorts  of  services,  in  the  coffee- 
houses, in  public-houses,  in  manufactories,  and 
also  in  private  families,  though  such  as  are 
absolutely  free  are  naturally  preferred  in  the 
latter,  because  the  others  are  still  dependent  on 
their  lord,  who  may  claim  them  again  at  any 
moment  he  pleases. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  incredi- 
ble despatch  and  address  these  clowns,  just  taken 
from  the  plough,  adapt  and  fit  themselves  to  their 
new  situation  in  the  capital.  Many  of  them 
arrive  there  rude  and  unfashioned  as  they  sallied 
from  their  sheep-fold.  At  first  they  slip  and 
slide  on  the  floors  of  the  apartments,  and  know 
not  even  how  to  set  a  table  against  the  wall;  but 
it  is  not  many  months  before  they  are  coquet- 
ting in  the  most  elegant  livery  and  dancing  on 
the  smoothest  floor  with  the  chambermaid,  scent- 
ing the  air  with  their  perfumes,  and  handing 
their  mistress  into  the  carriage  as  gracefully  as 
if  they  had  been  trained  in  the  Corps  of  Pages. 
Persons  who  are  completely  emancipated  are 
in  most  request  as  servants,  and  of  late  years 
almost  all  families  of  distinction  have  excluded 
others  from  their  establishments,  seeing  that  an 
independent  man  makes  a  much  more  attentive 
servant,  having  in  case  of  misbehaviour  no  re- 
source, no  original  lord,  to  fall  back  upon,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  conducts  himself  well, 
reaping  for  himself  alone  the  fruit  of  his  indus- 
try. The  number  of  these  free  servants  indeed 
is  proportionably  but  small,  though  greater  in 
Petersburg  than  in  any  other  city  in  Russia. 

The  army  furnishes  an  astonishing  number 
of  servants  in  its  old  discharged  soldiers.  These 
poor  fellows,  after  enduring  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  have 
generally  forgotten  in  that  time  all  the  other 
trades  and  professions  by  which  they  might 
earn  a  subsistence,  lost  their  original  lords,  for 
the  service  of  the  emperor  emancipates  them 
from  vilianage,  and  in  general  their  relations 
also  whom  death  has  swept  away:  on  the  other- 
hand,  they  have  learned  as  dcntschicks  (officers' 
servants),  to  make  themselves  useful  and  to 
obey;  and  therefore  they  commonly  seek  situa- 
tions with  military  men  or  bachelors,  or  as  por- 
ters, messengers,  and  watchmen  to  public  insti- 
tions.  In  the  latter  capacity,  they  are  mostly 
preferred  to  all  other  persons,  so  that  in  the 
hospitals  and  poor-houses,  at  the  theatres  and 
the  Exchange,  nay,  even  in  schools,  you  find 
universally  old  soldiers,  whose  bosoms  arc 
covered  with  crosses  and  medals,  acting  as  at- 
tendants, doorkeepers,  aiid  messengers.  If  a 
master  wants  a  person  who  has  no  will  of  his 
own,  who,  after  putting  away  the  last  vestige  of 
self,  is  capable  of  devoting  his  whole  attention 
and  all  his  faculties  to  the  exclusive  service 
of  another,  who  is  tractable,  patient,  attached 
enough  to  beat  without  a  murmur  all  the  whims 
and  ill-humours,  nay,  even  the  anger  and  abuse, 
of  his  master — in  short,  if  he  wants  an  ideal  of 
aser\  ant, .me  win.  will  go  through  fire  and  water 
for  him  without  complaining,  who  neither  wakes 
nor  sleeps  without  permission,  neither  eats  nor 
drinks  without  orders,  whose  only  reply  to  all 
commands,  nay,  whose  only  thought,  is  Shischu  (I 
obey) — let  him  engage  one  of  these  dentschicks, 


who,  after  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal  of  a  Rus- 
sian soldier's  life  for  twenty  years,  after  learning 
obsequiousness  from  innumerable  punishments, 
seeks  a  service,  which,  be  it  ever  so  hard,  he 
will  consider  as  easy  and  comfortable. 

Next  to  these  three  classes,  the  Germans  may 
constitute  the  most  numerous  division  of  the 
servants  of  Petersburg,  and  after  them  the  Fins, 
Esthonians,  and  Lettes.  French  and  Tatars 
are  employed  only  in  certain  capacities,  for 
which,  however,  they  are  almost  always  chosen. 
The  English  are  most  rarely  met  with  in  servile 
employments,  and  when  they  are,  it  is  in  cer- 
tain posts  alone.  Before  the  division  of  these 
posts  according  to  nations  can  be  specified,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  different 
offices  and  charges  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
great  houses  of  Petersburg.  A  review  of  them 
will  serve  not  a  little  to  illustrate  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Russians;  as  it  characterizes  not  only 
that  so  much  slighted  class  of  people,  servants, 
but  also  their  employers,  who  come  in  so  many 
various  ways  into  contact  with  them. 

A  complete  first-rate  household  establishment 
in  Petersburg  frequently  comprehends,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  relations,  old  aunts,  cou- 
sins, adopted  children,  &c,  who  are  incorpo- 
rated with  it;  and,  besides,  the  tutors,  teachers, 
governesses,  German,  French,  and  Russian,  the 
family  physician,  the  foreign  musicians,  female 
companions,  &c,  whom  we  of  course  exclude 
as  being  majwum  gentium,  such  an  astonishing 
number  of  servants  of  all  denominations  as  per- 
haps no  other  country  in  the  world  exhibits. 
As  standing  figures  and  posts  of  universal  oc- 
currence, may  be  enumerated  the  following: 
the  director  of  the  private  chancery,  the  clerks 
or  secretaries,  the  dworezki  or  house-steward, 
the  valets-de-chambre  of  the  master,  the  valets- 
de-chambre  of  the  mistress,  the  djcitka  or  over- 
seer of  the  children,  the  footmen,  the  buffi,  fseliik* 
and  his  assistants,  the  meb/meister  (furniture- 
master)  and  his  adjuncts,  the  table-deckers,  the 
schtallmeister  (stable-master),  the  coachman 
and  postillions  of  the  master,  the  coachman  and 
postillions  of  the  mistress,  the  servants  and 
valets  of  the  sons,  tutors,  &c,  of  the  family,  the 
porter,  the  head-cook,  his  assistants  and  scul- 
lions, the  baker  and  the  confectioner,  the  corps 
of  the  mushiks,  (menials  minimarum  gentium) 
stove-heaters,  kwas-brewers,  stable-boys,  &c, 
the  chief  femme-dc-chambre,  superintendent  of 
the  wardrobe,  and  chambermaids  of  the  lady, 
the  chambermaids  of  the  daughters  and  govern- 
esses of  the  family,  the  nurses  in  and  out  of 
active  service,  the  undcr-nursemaids  of  the 
young  children,  and,  lastly,  if  a  band  is  kept, 
the  Russian  capell-mcister,  and  the  Russian 
musicians. 

When  all  these  posts  are  filled  by  free  per- 
sons, and  this,  as  we  have  observed,  is  now  the 
usual  practice,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that, 
with  the  high  wages  paid  in  Petersburg,  such 
an  establishment  must  be  very  expensive.  The 
servants  of  the  first  rank,  the  house-steward, 
the  valct-de-chambre,  the  meblmeisier.  the  con- 
fectioner, <fcc,  are  paid  in  general  1000  rubles 
a  year;  the  cook,  if  he  is  a  Frenchman,  2000 

*  Mostof  ihe(]pnominaii"H8  of  the  Russian  servants  are 
corrupted  German  or  French  words:  thus  bvffistsc/iik  is 

made  from  the  French  buffet. 
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rubles  and  more;  the  footmen  and  coachmen  I 
from  40  to  50  rubles  per  month,  foreign  cham- 
bermaids from  60  to  80  rubles  monthly,  and  the 
very  lowest  of  the  household  from  20   to  30 
rubles  a  month.     Man}*  of  these  posts  are  to  be 
met  with,  moreover,  on  the  twenty  estates  pos- 
sessed by  the  family  under  all  meridians  and 
parallels,  besides  a  host  of  bailiffs,  veterinary 
surgeons,  German  gardeners,  Saxon  inspectors  j 
of  sheep,  clerks  of  mines,  pensioned  servants, 
&c,  who  must  all  be  directed,  paid,  and  super- ! 
intended  from  Petersburg,  the  chief  residence  : 
of  the  family.     For  the  receipt  and  transmission  j 
of  moneys,  and  for  carrying  on  the  correspond-  | 
ence,  the  grandees  of  Petersburg  have  therefore 
to  establish  private  offices  and  counting-houses, 
many  of  which  are  not  surpassed  in  magnitude 
and  extent  of  business  by  those  of  the  merchants. 
At  these  counting-houses  all  the  servants  re-  j 
ceive  their  wages;  donations  to  poor  persons 
are  made  by  orders  payable  there;  and  there  the  j 
master  and  mistress  themselves  apply  for  such 
pocket-money  as  they  want.     The  director  of  | 
this  counting-house,  who  is  sometimes  a  near 
relation  or  an  intimate  friend,  occasionally  ren- 
ders account  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  I 
he  has  received  from  the  gold  and  platina  mines  | 
of  the  Ural,  from  the  corn-lands  of  Muscovy,  j 
from  the  vineyards  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Cau- 
casus, from  the  wool  and  the  tallow  of  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  Steppes,  or  from  the  salt-works 
of  Biarmia,  and  also  of  the  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  which  he  has  expended  for  sturgeon 
and  pine-apples,  for  bonnes,  footmen,  valets,  and 
chambermaids. 

The  dwarezki,  in  general  a  portly  figure,  M'ho 
is  considered  as  the  superintendent  of  the  whole 
household,  and  commonly  enjoys  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  his  employers,  is  most  frequently  a 
Russian,  who  entered  the  service  as  a  young 
peasant-boy,  and  has  raised  himself  by  various 
steps  to  this  important  post.  All  the  domestics 
pay  him  great  respect,  and  as  he  has  authority 
to  dismiss  and  to  replace  many  of  them  at  plea- 
sure, and  has  the  keys  of  the  cupboards  in  his 
custody,  all  pay  court  to  him,  and  even  the  fo- 
reign chambermaids  never  fail  to  greet  him  at 
Easter  with  the  usual  salutation,  Christohs  wos- 
kress,  and  the  customary  kiss. 

The  valets  and  footmen,  who  are  more  par- 
ticular than  any  others  in  regard  to  their  toilet, 
wear  the  colours  of  the  family  upon  their  clothes, 
which  are  of  the  French  cut.  There  are  often 
from  twelve  to  twenty  of  them  in  one  house. 
As  they  are  more  before  the  public  eye  than  the 
rest  of  the  household,  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  tasteful  display  in  their  livery.  They  are 
always  elegantly  dressed,  have  one  livery  for 
the  house,  another  for  going  out  on  ordinary 
occasions,  a  state  livery  for  balls  and  visits  to 
court,  and  another  for  mourning.  They  are 
without  exception  the  shrewdest  fellows  in  the 
world,  real  born  Figaros,  adepts  at  chess  and 
backgammon,  who  amass  little  capitals  out  of 
their  wages,  with  which  they  find  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  profitable  speculations  within 
the  walls  of  the  house  itself,  where  one  or  other 
is  always  in  want  of  money. 

Chamber-jagers  and  chamber-hussars,  com- 
mon among  the  great  in  Germany,  are  unknown 
in  Petersburg.     On  the  other  hand,  the  chain- 


ber-cossacks,  and  chamber-tscherkesses,  in 
their  national  dress,  are  frequent  there.  Ser- 
vians, Armenians,  Albanians,  and  other  oriental 
nations,  in  their  rich  costumes,  are  also  met 
with  in  Russian  houses.  '  Neither  is  there  any 
want  of  negroes  among  the  menials  of  this 
populous  city.  The  djatka,  who  attends  the 
boys  of  the  family,  is  a  standing  figure  in  Rus- 
sian houses.  This  is  very  commonly  an  old 
soldier,  who  dabbles  in  matters  of  education. 
But,  as  high  wages  are  paid  in  this  situation,  it 
is  often  filled  by  persons  of  a  superior  class. 
It  corresponds  Avith  that  of  bonne,  or  nursemaid 
to  the  girls.  He  has  to  take  the  boys  out  a- 
walking,  to  carry  them  about,  to  attend  on  them 
when  they  are  ill,  &c,  and  it  is  astonishing 
what  these  old,  good-natured,  child-loving  sol- 
diers will  patiently  put  up  with  fr&m  their 
wanton  young  charges. 

The  buffet  &chik  has  under  his  care  the  plate 
and  the  table  and  tea  service,  and  is  expected 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  table-deckers  and 
the  cook,  and  to  take  care  that  the  dishes  are 
tastefully  served  up.  At  balls,  dinners,  and  en- 
tertainments, you  often  have  occasion* to  admire 
the  skill  of  these  persons  in  the  decoration  of 
apartments.  At  the  slightest  hint  from  their 
employers,  they  know  perfectly  well  whether  an 
entertainment  is  to  be  limited  to  the  bounds  of 
common  etiquette,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  display  the  splendour  of 
the  house;  and,  like  all  Russians,  they  under- 
stand the  art  of  converting  a  wilderness  in  a  few 
moments  into  an  enchanted  garden. 

Next  come  the  schtuUmeisier  and  the  coach- 
men. Though  among  the  preceding  classes  of 
servants  there  are  not  only  Russians,  but  also 
Poles,  sometimes  Polish  schluchtitzes  (gentle- 
men), Germans,  Swedes,  and  other  nations, 
many  houses  make  a  point  of  having  none  but 
French  servants  in  their  establishments,  while 
others  fill  all  the  principal  posts  of  their  house- 
hold with  gentlemen;  and,  though  all  the  pre- 
ceding servants  are  close-shaved  and  dressed  in 
French  coats  and  trousers,  those  in  the  stable 
and  about  the  horses  are  all  national  Russian, 
oriental,  antique-bearded. 

The  only  non-Russian  nation  which  competes 
with  the  real  Slavonic  Russians  for  the  places 
of  coachmen  is  the  Tatar.  A  comely  Tatar 
coachmen  is  thought  much  of  in  Petersburg. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for:  the  whole  Russian 
equipage  system  is  originally  Mongol-Tatar,  as 
the  many  Tatar  words  connected  with  it  attest. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Russians,  their  harness  is 
so  superior  both  for  utility  and  appearance,  that 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  exchange  it  for 
any  other;  nay,  it  is  in  fact  so  generally  pleas- 
ing, that  all  the  nations  in  Petersburg,  excepting 
the  English,  have  adopted  it,  whereas  in  almost 
all  other  points  the  Russians  imitate  their  fa- 
shion. The  German  and  French  forms  of  car- 
riages, their  chaises,  coaches,  phaetons,  and 
cabriolets,  are  copied,  though  at  the  same  time 
the  ancient  Russian  forms,  which  possess  vari- 
ous advantages,  the  Kasan  sledges,  the  drosch- 
kas,  britschkas,  and  tarantasses,  still  maintain 
their  ground. 

The  Russian  coachmen  accordingly  dress, 
and  not  to  their  disadvantage,  in  the  ancient 
national  costume.    A  blue  kaftan  of  fine  cloth, 
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fastened  by  three  silver  buttons  below  the  left 
arm,  and  round  the  waist  by  a  party-coloured 
silk  scarf,  closely  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
body;  being  without  collar,  it  leaves  the  neck 
free,  and  it  falls  in  long,  rich  folds  over  the  lower 
extremities.  A  high,  four-cornered  cap  of  costly 
fur  covers  the  head,  and  a  fine  bushy  beard  de- 
scends over  the  bosom.  The  bearing  of  the 
Russian  coachmen  corresponds  with  their  pic- 
turesque costume;  and  you  may  see  in  them  as 
well  as  their  horses  that  they  are  aware  how 
much  they  please.  The  postillions  are  dressed 
like  the  coachmen.  Handsome  boys, from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  old,  are  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  this  point  people  are  very  particular; 
for  to  see  a  tall  gawky  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  on 
the  fore-horse  would  offend  the  eye  of  every 
Russian.-  As  every  body — that  is  to  say,  every 
body  who  wishes  to  be  taken  for  somebody — in 
most  Russian  towns  appears  abroad  with  at 
least  four  or  six  horses,  as  not  only  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  master,  has  her  own 
coachman,  postillion,  and  team  of  four  horses, 
but  it  is  moreover  customary  in  many  families 
for  the  children  to  have  their  own  carriages,  so 
that,  for  example,  sons  at  fifteen  have  their  own 
coachman,  carriage  and  pair,  and  saddle-horses, 
and  at  twenty,  when  they  have  acquired  the  first 
rank,  are  furnished  with  a  carriage  and  four  for 
their  separate  use,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
such  a  number  of  horses,  carriages,  and  coach- 
men might  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sovereign  prince. 

The  most  famous  coachman,  who,  though  a 
bearded  Russian  of  mean  origin,  has  become 
almost  an  historical  personage,  was  the  emperor 
Alexander's  coachman,  named  Ilia.  For  thirty 
years  he  attended  his  master  like  his  shadow, 
and  was  a  favourite  with  hirn  for  his  experience 
and  originality.  He  accompanied  the  emperor 
in  all  his  journeys,  and  is  therefore  well  known 
not  only  at  the  hundred  thousand  Russian  post- 
stations,  but  likewise  in  all  the  European  capi- 
tals. Even  in  death  he  did  not  forsake  him, 
and,  wrapped  in  his  pelisse,  slept,  during  the 
whole  long  and  mournful  procession  from  Ta- 
ganrog to  Petersburg,  under  the  hearse,  that 
nothing  untoward  might  befall  the  corpse  of  his 
master.  As,  in  the  emperor's  lifetime,  he  was 
often  alone  with  him,  words  dropped  by  Ilia 
from  the  box  into  the  carriage  were  frequently 
not  unimportant;  and  many  a  person  of  conse- 
quence courted  in  no  very  unreserved  manner 
the  favour  of  the  humorous  coachman.  He  is 
now  living  with  honour  and  the  rank  of  coun- 
cillor of  state  in  ease  and  retirement,  in  one  ot 
the  palaces  of  Petersburg,  where  he  entertains 
his  relatives  and  friends,  and  tells  them  stories 
of  his  deceased  master. 

The  cooks,  scullions,  kwas-brewers,  bakers, 
confectioners,  &c,  form  a  department  of  the 
household,  which  nowhere  in  the  world  acts, the 
most  unimportant  part,  and  least  of  all  among 
the  Russians.  If  in  the  stable  all  is  national 
Russian  or  Tatar,  so  in  the  kitchen  every  thing, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  French  or  frenchified. 
Most  Russians  of  quality  congratulate  them- 
selves when  they  can  find  a  Frenchman,  who 
will  have  the  complaisance  to  accept  from  them 
a  yearly  salary  of  two  or  three  thousand  rubles, 
and  they  submit  in  return  to  all  his  whims  and 


caprices.  "We  poor  fellows,"  said  a  Russian 
cook  to  me,  "  when  our  master  is  not  satisfied 
with  something  that  we  have  done,  are  imme- 
diately told,  'W'potize  (to  the  police)!  W'Slibir 
(to  Siberia)!  Putin  Nadu  (you  want  a  thrashing).' 
But  when  they  begin  to  scold  a  French  cook, 
because  he  has  spoiled  a  dish,  he  directly  re- 
plies, '  Nobody  need  be  afraid  to  eat  of  it.  It  has 
not  turned  out  well,  but  it  is  wholesome.'  " 

There  are  houses  in  Petersburg  whose  table 
alone  costs  some  hundred  thousand  rubles  per 
annum.  Incredible  bills  are  presented  by  the 
cooks,  who  are  fine  gentlemen,  and  cannot  go 
to  market  to  buy  what  they  want  but  in  elegant 
carriages.  Many  masters,  therefore,  have  con- 
tracted with  their  cooks  to  pay  them  a  certain 
price  for  each  cover  at  a  dinner:  the  most  com- 
mon rate  is  ten  rubles.  On  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, each  cover  may  amount  to  50,  100,  or 
several  hundred  rubles.  The  great  hospitality 
practised  in  such  houses,  in  which  a  number  of 
foreign  guests  and  acquaintance  find  a  cover 
provided  for  them  every  day,  is  not  therefore  so 
cheap  after  all  as  some  travellers  would  have 
us  believe. 

The  high  schools  for  all  the  cooks  of  the  em- 
pire are  in  Petersburg.  Every  seigneur  in  the 
interior  has  a  number  of  young  fellows  boarding 
in  the  principal  kitchens  of  Petersburg,  whom 
he  hopes  to  receive  back  as  clever  cooks;  and, 
if  ever  a  Petersburg  family  goes  with  its  train 
of  frenchified  servants  into  the  interior,  its 
kitchen  immediately  swarms  with  candidates, 
who  closely  watch  the  movements  of  the  initiated, 
to  learn  new  and  piquant  culinary  compositions. 
In  regard  to  the  interior,  what  is  said  concern- 
ing the  candidates  must  not  be  taken  quite  lite- 
rally; for  though  they  are  dressed  in  white  from 
head  to  foot,  though  no  part  of  their  apparel  be- 
lies their  occupation,  yet  I  have  a  notion  that 
an  English  or  a  Dutch  cook,  if  she  were  to  step 
out  of  her  kitchen,  bright  and  clean  as  a  new 
penny,  into  a  Russian  laboratory  of  soups  and 
sauces,  would  discover  abundant  reason  to  find 
fault. 

There  certainly  are  such  things  as  Russian 
cookery-books,  but  they  are  very  little  used  in 
kitchens,  for  there,  too,  the  Russian  has  learned 
more  from  practice  than  from  theory.  If  the 
master  has  met  with  a  dish  that  pleased  him,  he 
sends  his  cook  to  learn  how  to  make  it  in  the 
kitchen  in  which  it  was  produced.  They  give 
it  a  name  of  their  own  invention,  under  which 
it  afterwards  appears  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Every 
evening  this  bill  of  fare  for  the  following  day, 
carefully  drawn  up  by  the  cook  with  reference 
to  the  resources  which  the  markets  just  then 
afford,  is  submitted  more  commonly  to  the  mas- 
ter than  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  strikes 
out,  confirms,  or  adds:  it  is  then  stuck  up  in  the 
kitchen,  when  all  further  operations  are  carried 
on  po  ukasum,  according  to  the  culinary  ukase. 
Though  the  Russians  boast  of  having  adopted 
the  French  cookery,  and  talk  a  great  deal  about 
the  hrrreurs  qu'on  mange  en  Aliemagne,  still  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  mix  their  heavy  Rus- 
sian dishes  with  delicate  French  ragouts,  and  to 
aid  with  their  own  fancy  that  of  the  cook,  whose 
art,  like  every  other,  must  russify  itself,  and 
submit,  particularly  during  the  fasting  season, 
to  the  habits,  taste,  prejudices,  and  caprices  of 
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the  employer.  In  addition  to  their  French  cook, 
therefore,  "they  like  to  take  into  their  service  a 
genuine  Russian,  particularly  such  a  one  as  has 
been  in  the  family  of  some  wealthy  Russian 
merchant;  and  they  keep,  moreover,  their  own 
bakers  and  confectioners  in  the  house,  who  are 
continually  at  hand  to  make  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  requisite  confectionary.  Thus,  too,  in 
most  houses,  there  is  a  person  specially  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  kwas,  which  is  justly  so  fa- 
vourite a  beverage  with  high  and  low;  and  he 
is  continually  engaged  in  some  corner  or  other 
with  his  fermenting  honey-pots. 

Though  a  city  post  has  been  established  in 
Petersburg,  and  most  of  the  institutions  of  our 
towns  for  sparing  trouble  to  the  inhabitants  are 
known  there,  still  there  are  in  every  house  so 
many  commissions,  not  belonging  to  the  kitchen, 
or  to  the  valet,  or  to  any  other  particular  depart- 
ment, that  there  is  kept  a  "house-courier,"  a 
messenger,  who  goes  out  at  stated  times,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding to  their  destination  all  letters,  parcels, 
&c.  committed  to  his  care.  The  merchants  on 
Wassili  Ostrow  have  in  their  house  a  similar 
messenger,  whom  they  call  artehchtschik,  for 
carrying  money,  letters,  &c.  He  is  generally  a 
bearded  Russian,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  beard,  a 
trustworthy  man,  to  whose  care  his  employers 
frequently  commit  hundreds  of  thousands,  with- 
out feeling  the  least  anxiety. 

If  we  now  add  to  all  these  higher  functionaries 
and  servants  the  whole"  host  of  stove-heaters, 
stable-boys,  runners,  and  servants'  servants,  clad 
in  sheep-skin  pelisses,  and  consider  that  many 
of  those  above  enumerated  are  married,  and  live 
with  their  whole  family  beneath  the  roof  of  their 
employer,  we  may  form  some  idea  how  full  a 
Russian  house  must  be  of  domestics,  and  how 
they  must  swarm  and  breed  in  every  corner.  In 
general,  the  whole  of  the  basement  is  given  up 
to  the  servants;  there  each  appropriates  to  him- 
self a  space,  where  he  arranges  his  goods  and 
chattels,  his  furniture  and  utensils  of  his  own 
making,  and,  above  all,  his  images  of  saints 
and  everlasting  lamps,  as  conveniently  as  he 
may. 

In  many  houses  the  servants  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  at  balls,  for  instance,  on  each  step  of 
the  staircase  is  placed  on  either  side  alternately 
a  flower-pot  and  a  footman  in  rich  livery.  As 
ever}r  door  turns  upon  separate  hinges,  so  each 
has  its  separate  porter.  On  such  extraordinary 
occasions,  you  are  lifted  out  of  the  carriage, 
stripped  of  cloak  and  pelisse,  carried  up  stairs, 
and  conducted  through  apartments,  the  doors  of 
which  open  of  themselves,  as  though  at  evciy 
step  the  air  around  were  concentrated  into  a 
ministering  spirit. 

It  is  well  known  that  Russian  masters,  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  their  servants,  or 
rather,  owin^  to  that  very  circumstance,  are 
most  negligently  attended.  A  s  each  shirks  what 
is  not  in  his  province,  orders  are  transmitted 
through  a  long  succession  of  hands  before  they 
are  executed.  You  order  the  valet  to  bring  a 
glass  of  water.  The  tralel  tells  the  footman  to 
run  to  the  scullion.  Yv  hen  the  latter  has  been 
found  snoozing  in  some  corner,  he  hunts  a  long 
while  before  he  can  find  the  jug,  and  then  runs 
to  the  well,  so  that  very  often  before  you  get  the 


water  you  have  ceased  to  be  thirsty.  As  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  one  trusts  to  the  other. 
You  open  the  door,  and  call,  "Shiga/  pasluischi.1'' 
(here!  servant!)  "  Ssei  tschas! — ssei  isckas! — ssei 
minut.'"  (directly!  directly!  this  minute!)  is  the 
cry  from  above,  from  below,  from  the  staircase, 
and  from  the  court.  You  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour:  not  a  creature  comes  near  you;  for  Paw] 
hopes  that  Iwan  is  gone,  and  Matwei  knows  that 
Wanka  heard  the  call  as  well  as  he  did.  You 
call  again,  "  Sluga.'  pasluischi.'" — "  Ssei  tschas.' 
ssei  tschas.'"  re-echoes  from  every  side,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  before,  and  thus  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  is  verified  the  Russian  pro- 
verb, that  Ssei  tschas  means  to-morrow  morning, 
and  Ssei  minut,  in  a  week. 

Still,  the  Russians  cannot  part  with  their  great 
retinue,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  could  not 
exist  without  a  numerous  train.  "  Good  God! 
you  throw  me  into  no  little  embarrassment  with 
your  welcome  visit,"  said  prince  N.  to  general 
Z.,  who  called  and  proposed  to  take  dinner 
with  him.  "  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me;  you 
will  have  such  bad  attendance  here.  Half  my 
people  are  with  my  son,  who  is  out  a  hunting. 
Some  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  away  on  er- 
rands, and  my  dear  mother,  who  has  gone  to 
pay  a  visit  in  the  country,  has  taken  almost  all 
the  rest."  At  dinner,  however,  there  were  found 
to  be  ten  pair  of  busy  hands,  to  wait  upon  a 
party  of  twelve  persons. 

A  very  striking  circumstance  is,  that  the  male 
portion  of  the  household  is  so  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  female.  Even  bed-making  and 
sweeping  rooms  are  in  general  perfomed  by 
men;  nay,  the  ladies  have,  besides  their  nlles- 
de-chambre,  their  valet-de-chambre  also,  who 
attends  them  wherever  they  go.  The  smaller 
proportion  of  females  is  very  naturally  ac- 
counted for:  the  servants  of  Petersburg  have 
congregated  there  from  every  part  of  the  empire 
and  from  many  other  countries;  but  women, 
who  are  more  attached  to  their  birthplace  and 
their  home,  cannot  so  easily  make  up  their 
minds  to  distant  peregrinations. 

All  these  servants  are  divided  into  certain 
classes,  which  keep  themselves  strictly  sepa- 
rate, and  expect  to  be  treated  differently.  The 
upper  servants,  especially  if  they  are  foreigners, 
the  valet-de-chambre,  meblmeisters,  &c.  belong 
to  the  first  class.  They  dine  upon  the  leavings 
of  the  master's  table,  and  are  waited  upon  by 
the  footmen,  table-deckers,  &c.  These  latter, 
with  the  cooks,  porters,  and  schlallmeisters, 
form  the  second  class,  have  their  separate  table, 
and  are  waited  upon  by  the  oven-heaters,  scul- 
lions, &c,  who,  with  the  lamplighters,  coach- 
men, &c,  compose  the  last  class.  This  last 
class,  however,  has  its  different  shades,  and  fre- 
quently sees  a  variety  of  hangers-on  below  it. 

Among  the  female  servants,  the  femmes-de- 
chambre  hold,  of  course,  the  highest  place,  and 
dine  with  the  valets.  You  meet  with  persons 
of  all  nations  among  this  interesting  tribe. 
Parisian  grisettes,  quavering  and  joking;  Swiss, 
homesick  ever  since  they  quilted  their  native 
Alps;  Swedes,  who  sailed  from  Stockholm  to 
the  neighbour-capital  in  quest  of  better  luck, 
that  is,  more  money;  a  German  Amalie,  or 
Mathilde,  who  writes  sentimental  verses;  a  Rus- 
sian Sofinka,  or  Olga,  who  is  ill-tempered  and 
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dissatisfied  at  the  many  foreigners  and  the  pre- 
ference shown  to  them  by  her  mistress — but 
over  this  whole  potpourri  of  nationalities  is 
poured  one  and  the  same  Russian  sauce.  All 
of  them  speak  a  gibberish  half  Russian,  half 
French,  mixed  with  many  a  word  from  other 
languages.  They  are  expected  to  dress  ele- 
gantly and  in  the  fashion,  to  be  pliant  and  ac- 
commodating, and  to  join  in  the  prevailing  tone. 
Horrible  tales  are  told  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Russian  filles  de  chambre  receive  from  their 
mistresses.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  came  to 
my  knowledge;  and,  respecting  the  foreigners,  I 
can  affirm  that  many  of  them  are  much  more 
comfortable  in  Russian  houses  than  among  us. 

In  Russia  nurses  occupy  a  remarkable  posi- 
tion, very  similar  to  that  which  they  hold  among 
the  Grusinians  and  other  Caitcasian  nations: 
with  whom  the  nurse  is  always  the  best  and 
first  consulted  adviser  of  her  foster-child  for 
life,  and  where  a  family  of  high  distinction  car- 
ries along  with  it  a  whole  troop  of  nurses,  as 
well  those  of  its  own  adult  and  young  children 
as  those  of  both  the  parents.  What,  indeed,  can 
be  more  natural  than  esteem  for  nurses,  who 
supplied  us  with  our  first  and  most  important 
nourishment,  and  with  whose  milk  we  probably 
imbibed  something  of  their  nature!  In  Russia, 
the  nurse,  while  she  continues  in  the  house,  has 
particular  attention  paid  to  her  by  all  the  in- 
mates; she  is  flattered  and  indulged  on  all  hands; 
and,  as  all  this  is  done  out  of  consideration  for 
the  infant,  the  consequence  is,  that  they  seldom 
fail  to  make  her  a  capricious,  troublesome,  arro- 
gant, and,  withal,  portly  personage.  Entrusted 
with  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  mother, 
she  accompanies  the  mistress  of  the  house 
wherever  she  goes,  and  is  ne\rer  from  her  side 
at  church  or  in  the  promenade,  in  the  boudoir 
or  in  the  caleche. 

As  these  nurses  are  generally  wives  of  na- 
tional Russian  peasants,  who  have  not  relin- 
quished the  manners  of  their  mothers,  and  their 
high  associations,  nevertheless,  require  a  cer- 
tain richness  of  dress,  they  exhibit  the  female 
national  costume,  as  the  coachmen  do  the  male, 
in  its  highest  splendour.  The  Russian  nurses 
appear  in  all  the  promenades  of  the  city  in  xch, 
thick,  gold  brocade  stuffs,  and  with  high  kako- 
sckniks  on  their  heads,  embellished  with  pearls, 
genuine  and  false.  The  jolly  exterior,  and  the 
ruddy  cheeks  of  these  party-coloured  peahens, 
and  the  boldness  and  assurance  of  their  air  and 
manner,  at  once  acquaint  the  observer  with  the 
nature  of  their  position.  Even  long  after  their 
period  of  service  is  over,  on  their  name-days,  or 
when  they  come  on  the  name-day  of  the  child 
whom  they  have  suckled  to  bring  their  con- 
gratulations, as  in  duty  bound,  they  are  sure  to 
receive  presents  and  tokens  of  gratitude  from 
their  mistress.  The  attachment  of  the  Russians 
extends  also  to  their  foster-brothers  and  sisters; 
even  aged  mothers  often  continue  to  think  of 
them,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  presents.  In 
this,  however,  as  in  almost  all  the  manners  of 
the  Russians,  there  is  a  mixture  of  superstition; 
for  they  ascribe  to  the  nurse  and  her  child  all 
sorts  of  secret  influences  over  the  suckling. 

The  stories  told  of  these  Russian  nurses  by  the 
Germans  resident  in  Russia  sound  incredible, 
but  are  most  of  them  true  enough.    Though, 


I  like  all  the  Russians,  they  understand  the  art  of 
playing,  sporting  with,  and  amusing  children, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  their  patience  is 
at  an  end,  they  resort  to  the  most  barbarous  and 
inhuman  means  of  quieting  the  little  squallers; 
they  strike  them,  for  instance,  upon  the  head  till 
they  are  stunned,  or  hold  them  up  by  the  heels 
that  the  blood  may  settle  in  the  head  and  reduce 
them  to  silence,  or  shake  the  poor  infants  so 
long  and  with  such  violence  as  to  produce  con- 
vulsions: as  for  larger  children,  they  dress 
themselves  up  as  ghosts  and  threaten  to  devour 
them;  nay,  according  to  report,  they  resort  to 
other  means  too  detestable  for  publication.  A 
lady,  who  had  had  a  Russian  nurse,  related  to 
me  the  most  shocking  particulars  of  the  ill- 
usage  which  she  had  to  endure  from  her;  and 
she  considered  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  divine 
miracle  that  neither  her  health  nor  her  mental 
faculties  had  been  impaired  by  this  treatment. 

The  following  is  not  the  only  Petersburg  story 
of  the  kind  that  has  reached  my  ears.  A  Russian 
family  of  distinction  came  from  Moscow  to  Pe- 
tersburg on  business.  When  the  parents  went 
out  into  the  city,  they  left  their  little  girl,  five 
years  old,  at  home  with  her  nurse.  On  their 
return  late  one  evening,  the  nurse,  rather  in- 
toxicated, ran  to  meet  them,  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and  with  many  tears  embracing  the  feet  of  her 
mistress,  exclaimed, "  Pamiluitjef"  (have  mercy 
upon  me!)  "  Wuinowat!  wuinuwut /"  (it  i-s  my 
fault!  it  is  my  fault!)  She  then  related  that 
she  had  left  the  child  alone  in  the  house  for  a 
moment,  and  when  she  came  back  she  was  not 
to  be  found;  so  that  it  was  probable  she  had 
been  stolen.  The  wretched  parents  forgave  the 
woman,  who  appeared  to  be  not  less  afflicted 
than  themselves.  All  their  inquiries  after  the 
child  proved  unavailing,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Moscow  without  her.  Three  years 
afterwards  the  father  chanced  to  be  again  in 
Petersburg;  and,  while  walking  in  the  street, 
musing  in  melancholy  mood  on  his  lost  An- 
ninka,  he  all  at  once  heard  a  faint  voice  behind 
him  calling  out,  "  Papinku!  Papinka/"  (father! 
father!)  He  turned  round  and  beheld  his  daugh- 
ter, covered  with  rags  and  evidently  in  ill-health, 
seated  in  a  little  chaise  drawn  by  a  filthy  beggar. 
"  Woman,"  he  cried,  "  how  did  you  come  by 
my  daughter]"  and  seized  the  child,  who  sunk 
naked  and  sobbing  into  his  arms.  On  investi- 
gating the  matter,  it  was  found  that  the  beggar- 
woman  had  bought  the  child  of  the  nurse  for  20 
rubles,  and  that  she  had  reduced  her  by  ill- 
treatment  to  the  deplorable  state  in  which  she 
appeared  in  order  to  excite  compassion.  It  is 
very  certain,  however,  that  London  and  Paris 
are  much  more  fertile  in  such  scenes  of  horror 
than  Petersburg,  especially  now  that  a  strict 
police  prohibits  begging. 

Many  wealthy  Russian  houses  keep  their  own 
teachers  of  music,  who  are  frequently  persons 
of  superior  talent;  and  some,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  have  besides  a  regular  band.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  gentlemen 
to  keep  such  a  band;  for  their  peasants,  who 
arc  fit  for  every  thing,  learn  to  play  upon  the 
violin  as  readily  as  to  clean  boots.  They  have 
to  hire  a  few  German  musicians,  who  certainly 
cost  something,  to  come  into  the  house  ami  give 
instructions  there  till  the  band  is  sufficiently 
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trained;  and  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  a  ball 
or  any  other  festivity,  they  need  bnt  collect  the 
stove-heaters  and  table-deckers  to  have  at  once 
a  tolerable  orchestra.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  taste  is  more  refined,  a  quartett  of  skilful 
German  musicians,  who  .are  paid  high  wages, 
is  kept  in  the  house;  but  this  practice  is  as  rare 
as  the  private  bands  of  the  celebrated  horn- 
music,  the  tones  of  which  a  foreigner  coming  to 
Petersburg  expects  to  hear  issuing  from  every 
house. 

Many  gentlemen  have  established  schools  on 
their  own  estates,  in  which  they  have  a  select 
number  of  peasant-boys  taught  to  read,  write, 
&c,  with  a  view  to  train  them  for  gardeners, 
overseers,  &c,  in  the  country,  or  for  clerks, 
valets,  and  so  forth,  in  Petersburg.  These 
persons,  therefore,  bring  with  them  the  capabi- 
lity for  further  improvement.  Many  of  the 
others  pick  up  the  art  of  reading  and  writing, 
they  cannot  themselves  tell  how;  and  even  the 
little  postillions  are  frequently  seen  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  stable,  busily  engaged  in  writing 
copies  with  their  benumbed  fingers. 

If  any  thing  in  Petersburg  excites  the  aston- 
ishment of  foreigners,  it  is  the  extraordinary 
fondness  for  reading  now  observable  among 
the  Russian  servants.  Most  of  the  antecham- 
bers of  Petersburg  grandees,  where  part  of  the 
servants  are  constantly  assembled,  look  like 
absolute  reading-rooms,  all  of  them  being  en- 
gaged with  some  book  or  other,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  are  playing  at  backgammon, 
the  favourite  game  of  the  Russians,  who  take 
the  same  delight  and  display  the  same  skill  in 
it,  whether  as  sailors  upon  the  ocean,  as  exiles 
in  Siberia,  as  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
as  domestics  in  the  antechamber.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  six  or  eight  of  them  in 
different  corners  of  the  room,  absorbed  in  their 
books;  and  if  this  sign  of  a  growing  desire  of 
knowledge  astonishes  the  foreigner,  who  ex- 
pected to  find  here  nothing  but  barbarism, 
sloth,  and  ignorance,  he  will  be  still  more 
astonished  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  the 
subjects  of  the  works  which  they  are  reading. 
A  translation  of  Bourrienne's  Memoirs,  Karam- 
sin's  History  of  Russia,  Kruilo's  Fables,  prince 
Odojewsky's  Tales,  Bantysch  Kamensky's  His- 
tory of  Little  Russia,  Polewoy's  Sketch  of  Uni- 
versal History,  a  translation  of  the  Eneid — such 
are  the  titles  that  present  themselves  to  the  in- 
quirer. Enough  is  now  written  in  Russia  to 
make  the  diligent  reader  acquainted  with  every 
thing  new  that  is  worth  knowing,  and  the  book- 
market  and  circulating  libraries  in  Petersburg 
distribute  it  promptly  among  the  people.  In 
the  provinces  the  case  is  different,  and  there 
you  meet  with  real  touching  instances  of  lite- 
rary propensities.  I  knew  an  old  house-stew- 
ard, who,  in  his  leisure  hours,  had  learned 
Kruilovv's  Fables  by  heart,  and  read  Karamsin's 
History  six  times,  because  he  could  not  pro- 
cure any  other  book.  Another  servant  had 
studied  a  voluminous  system  of  mathematics, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and  likewise  a 
complete  system  of  algebra,  and  drawn  most  of 
the  figures  on  scraps  of  paper.  All  that  is 
written  among  us  concerning  Napoleon  is  im- 
mediately translated  into  Russian,  and  greedily 
devoured  by  all  classes,  but  especially  in  the 


servants'  halls  in  Petersburg.  When  you  ex- 
amine the  book-shelves  of  these  people  in  their 
dark  rooms,  you  are  surprised  to  find  what  the 
activity  of  their  inquisitive  minds  has  led  them 
to  bring  together.  Part  of  a  Bible  lies  beside  a 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  an  Asbuku  (ABC 
book)  published  by  the  Holy  Synod  by  a  work 
of  Voltaire's.  The  very  passport  of  the  Rus- 
sian servants  shows  that  in  one  branch  of 
knowledge  they  surpass  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, for,  after  the  usual  particulars  concerning 
eyes,  mouth,  beard,  &c,  there  comes  this  inti- 
mation, "  He  speaks  languages,"  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Russian,  French,  German, 
English,  and  Turkish,  are  specified. 

To  counterbalance  the  commendations  which 
we  have  been  bestowing  on  the  servants  of  Pe- 
tersburg, there  is  many  an  objection  to  be  al- 
leged against  them.  A  quality  that  must  be 
ascribed  to  all  Russians  without  exception  is  an 
unparalleled  levity,  a  carelessness,  a  thought- 
less unconcern  for  the  future;  but  in  persons 
of  this  class  it  is  pre-eminently  conspicuoits. 
They  abandon  themselves  entirely  to  the  ca- 
price of  chance,  so  that  before  they  are  thirty, 
their  lives  are  in  general  chequered  by  more 
vicissitudes  than  those  of  servants  among  us 
who  have  attached  themselves  to  one  family, 
when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

On  this  subject  whole  books  might  be  filled 
with  matter  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest — 
Stepan,  for  instance,  footman  to  prince  T.,  is  28 
years  old.  Born  in  the  province  of  Jaroslaw, 
and  serf  of  prince  L.,  a  severe  master,  he  is  a 
handsome,  clever,  and  one  might  say  amiable 
young  man.  At  sixteen  he  married  his  present 
wife,  then  a  girl  of  thirteen.  His  lord,  discover- 
ing his  qualifications,  and  seeing  that  he  could 
read  and  write,  appointed  him,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  manager  of  one  of  his  estates.  Soon  af- 
terwards, a  dearth  took  place  on  this  estate, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  Stepan  made 
advances  of  money  and  corn  to  several  dis- 
tressed peasants  out  of  his  coffers  and  maga- 
zines. The  prince  was  incensed,  though  he 
ought  to  have  felt  grateful  to  his  faithful  ser- 
vant for  having  preserved  so  many  of  his  pea- 
sants at  a  trifling  expense.  He  then  took  him 
into  his  own  house,  thus  parting  him  from  his 
pretty  wife  and  his  children.  It  was  not  long 
before  his  master  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
exiled  to  Siberia;  Stepan  was  obliged. to  accom- 
pany him  thither,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
China  and  the  farthest  extremity  of  our  hemis- 
phere. The  prince  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
he  returned  with  him  to  Petersburg,  and  solicit- 
ed and  obtained,  as  a  recompense  for  the  faith- 
ful services  rendered  him  in  exile,  permission 
to  seek  his  livelihood  on  payment  of  an  obrok: 
he  then  entered  the  service  of  prince  T.  as  foot- 
man. His  wages  are  500  rubles,  out  of  which, 
after  paying  his  obrok,  for  his  passport,  &c,  he 
has  100  rubles  left,  which  he  lays  out  in  clothes 
and  amusements.  One  of  his  brothers  has  taken 
his  wile  and  children  into  his  house,  for  which 
Stepan  pavs  his  dues  to  the  lord.  Hitherto,  he 
has  contrived  to  evade  the  military  service, 
which  he  hates  worse  than  death.  "As  there 
are  several  brothers  of  us,"  said  he  to  me,  "and 
I  am  the  youngest,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  come  to 
my  turn  at  the  next  recruiting.     It  is  the  most 
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terrible  thins;  that  can  happen  to  me,  and  I  see 
no  means  of  escape.  My  exemption  from  it 
would  cost  2000  rubles:  how  gladly  would  I 
serve  for  life  any  one  who  would  pay  it  for 
me!"  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  uttered 
these  words:  hearing  his  name  called,  he 
brushed  them  hastily  away,  and  skipped  off  to 
answer  the  summons. 

The  Russians  are  so  light-minded,  that  they 
as  easily  forget  the  most  threatening  futurity  as 
the  most  brilliant  past.    Hence,  be  it  observed 
by  the  way,  the  philosophic  resignation,  with 
which  many  adventurers,  who  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Russian  history,  have  borne  their 
sudden  downfall,  their  banishment  to  Siberia, 
&c.  Pawl  Wassiliewitsch,  for  example,  a  spare 
man  of  45,  who  was  born  at  Kexholm,  a  small 
town  on  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  and  owed  his  ex- 
istence to  a  Finland  peasant-girl  and  a  Mr.  von 
N.,  of  an  ancient  Swedish  family,  came  when 
only  five  years  old  to  Petersburg,  where  he  car- 
ried kwas  about  and  sold  tarts.  As  he  grew  up, 
he  became  a  handsome  lad,  and  at   fifteen   a 
seigneur,  at  the  desire  of  his  wife,  took  him  into 
his  service,  and  he  travelled  with  his  master 
and  mistress  over  all  Europe.     At  length,  how- 
ever,  the  former  perceiving  in   the  latter   too 
strong  a  penchant  for  the  young  and  comely  at- 
tendant, Pawl  was  dismissed  from  his  service 
in  disgrace.     He  soon  found  another  master, 
became  his  right  hand,  his  factotum,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner 
for  eight  years,  till  the  devil  of  covetousness — 
the  Russian  devils  often  enter  thus  suddenly 
into  apparently  the  most  upright  minds — began 
all  at  once  to  tempt  him,  and  he  spied  the  op- 
portunity of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  15,000 
rubles  in  bank-notes  belonging  to  his  master. 
With  this  prize  he  decamped,  and  repaired  to 
the  Steppes  near   Odessa,  which  at  that  time 
offered  an  asylum  to  all  runaways,  and  where, 
with  a  forged  passport,  he  set  up  for  a  noble- 
man.    As   he  lived  in  style,  a  single  woman 
possessing  landed  property  fixed  her  eye  upon 
him;  he  married  her,  and  retired  with  her  to  her 
estates  in  the  Steppes,  where  he  followed  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  likewise 
built  an  inn  on  the  high  road,  the  keeper  of 
which  supplied   travellers  who   stopped  there 
with  brandy  and  tea.   At  this  house  it  was  that, 
after  his  wife  was  dead  and  he  had  become 
sole  possesser  of  her  property,   fate   decreed 
that  he  should  one  day  meet  with  the  master 
Avhom  he  had  robbed.     The  latter,  recognising 
him,  immediately  called  him  aside,  and  Pawl, 
turning  pale  as  death,  related  to  him  the  whole 
history.     He  was  left  his  choice  between  Sibe- 
ria and  the  knout,  or  to  return  to  his  former 
service,  after  the  repayment  of  what   he  had 
stolen,  and  the  voluntary  surrender,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  sale,  of  the  property  left  by  his  wife, 
in   which  case  silence  was  promised.      Pawl 
naturally  chose  the  latter,  and  afterwards  lived 
for  many  years  quietly  and  contentedly  as  the 
faithful  valet-de-chambre  of  his  former  master, 
with  whom  he  agreed  perfectly  well,  since  both 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  silence  and 
peace.  • 

A  similar  and  very  often  a  still  more  roman- 
tic story  might  be  told  of  almost  every  Peters- 
burg Figaro.     The  whole  race  of  these  shaven, 


frenchified,  and  polished  lacqueys  is  therefore 
in  not  the  best  odour.  Many  Germans,  who 
pretend  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the_ 
Russian  character,  declare  that  with  his  beard 
the  Russian  throws  off  all  integrity  and  morality, 
and  that  none  but  the  old-fashioned  beard- 
wearers  are  deserving  of  trust  or  confidence. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  i;  utter- wekk. 


Spring  Feasts  and  Fasts— A  Rutter-week  Breakfast— The 
Kaischeli,  or  Swings— Ice-hills — Tea  drinking  and  Nut- 
crackin"  — Bajazzos  and  Punch  —  Gulanies,  processions 
of  Carriages-  Sports  of  the  Ice  hills— Fatal  Accidents  at 
the  Kaischeli— Irruption  of  the  Newa-  Deslriicti"n  of  a 
Wooden  Theatre  by  Fire  durina  the  Prrforniances— The 
great  Masquerade— Private  Balls. 

Among  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
which  the  Christian  church  celebrates  as  memo- 
rable and  dear  to  it,  none  are  so  solemn  and  of 
such  high  importance  as  his  crucifixion  and 
resurrection.  These  are  the  crown  of  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus,  the  consummation  of  his  mission, 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  his  new 
religious  edifice.  Thg  shedding  of  his  blood  is 
the  setting  of  the  seal  to  all  his  doctrines  and 
his  acts,  as  his  resurrection  is  a  gage  of  his 
divine  nature,  and  both  the  sign  for  the  assem- 
bling of  his  disciples  and  the  founding  of  the 
congregation. 

In  Russia  all  this  is  acknowledged,  with  some 
limitations,  it  is  true,  as  we  shall  show  pre- 
sently; hence  Easter  is  considered  as  decidedly 
the  chief  festival  of  the  Greek-Russian  church, 
and  it  so  far  surpasses  all  the  other  festivals, 
both  in  regard  to  its  duration  and  to  the  cere- 
monies connected  with  it,  that  these  dwindle,  in 
comparison,  to  little  more  than  ordinary  holi- 
days. 

As  Spring  generally  sends  forward  a  number 
of  fine  days  before  she  makes  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, so  the  great  festival  of  Easter,  or,  as 
the  Russians  call  it  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the 
festival,"  is  preceded  by  a  series  of  holidays,  as 
well  as  followed  by  a  long  epilogue  of  them;  so 
that  this  feast,  with  all  its  accessories,  extends 
to  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  year,  one 
may  fairly  say  to  two  months.  Now,  if  we  re- 
flect that,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate,  the 
mode  of  life  of  a  Russian  is  governed  during  a 
whole  sixth  part  of  his  existence  by  this  festi- 
val; that  all  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  pleasures 
and  privations,  the  business,  amusements,  and 
occupations  of  the  whole  Russian  nation  for  so 
important  a  period  of  time  are  determined  by  it; 
we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
bestow  more  particular  attention  on  a  festival 
of  such  high  importance  and  on  the  influence  of 
its  ceremonies. 

Easter,  itself,  commences  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  before  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  festi- 
vities are  kept  up  for  eight  days.  This  actual 
centre  of  the  festival  is  preceded  by  a  prepara- 
tory fast  of  seven  weeks,  and  this  fast  attain  is 
preceded  by  eight  davs'  feasting  and  rejoicing, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  fast.  We  may,  there- 
fore, most  conveniently  consider  this  connected 
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series  of  spring  festivities  under  the  three  fol- 
lowing heads: 

Firstly,  the  eight  days'  feasting  and  stuffing, 
called  by  the  Russians  Masslanitza,  Butter- 
week. 

Secondly,  the  seven  weeks'  fast,  called,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  fasts  occurring  at  dif- 
ferent times,  welikoi  posd,  the  great  fast;  and, 

Thirdly,  the  feast  of  Easter  itself,  with  its 
tail. 

In  the  fashionable  world  of  Petersburg,  the 
approach  of  the  great  fasts  is  indicated  so  early 
as  the  beginning  of  February,  nay,  even  in 
January,  by  an  increased  bustle  and  activity, 
that  is  to  say,  by  more  frequent  balls,  and  more 
and  more  brilliant  carnival  diversions.  But, 
for  the  generality  of  the  people,  the  indulgences 
and  amusements  with  which  they  take  leave  of 
the  good  things  of  life  are  concentrated  in  that 
one  week  which  is  called  Masslanitza,  and 
which  commonly  falls  about  the  middle  or  the 
end  of  February. 

The  seven  days  of  the  Butter-week  may  be 
said  to  contain  the  quintessence  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian festivities  for  the  whole  year;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Easter  week,  there  is  no  week  in 
the  year  that  affords  a  Peiersburger  so  much 
earthly  pleasure  as  this.  First  and  foremost,  it 
affords,  as  its  name  implies,  butter,  whereas  the 
succeeding  fast-weeks  allow  nothing  but  oil — a 
circumstance  characteristic  of  the  abundance 
that  prevails  during  the  Masslanitza. 

The  butter  of  the  Masslanitza  leads  quite 
naturally  to  the  blinni,  a  kind  of  omelette,  of 
which  both  natives  and  foreigners  are  very 
fond,  fried  in  butter,  and  eaten  with  melted  but- 
ter and  caviar.  They  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
Butter-week, and  are  not  made  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year;  but  then  form  the  great  attraction 
of  breakfast.  In  Petersburg,  they  are  to  be  had 
in  the  highest  perfection,  in  the  Newsky  Per- 
spective, at  the  Russian  coffee-house  of  Mr. 

unluckily  the  name  of  this  worthy  man 

has  escaped  my  memory,  though  I  have  not 
forgotten  his  blinni. 

After  such  a  Butter-week  breakfast  of  blinni, 
nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  a  walk  to  the 
katscheli  (swings),  and  this  is  the  ordinary  re- 
creation sought  between  breakfast  and  dinner 
throughout  the  whole  week.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  the  only  one  of  which  all  classes  of  society 
partake  together  in  common,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  court  to  the  tschornoi 
narod. 

Little  as  the  Russians  like  those  bodily  move- 
ments which  require  exertion  of  the  muscles 
and  limbs,  so  passionately  fond  are  the)'  of  all 
those  motions  which  leave  the  body  at  rest,  and 
in  which  the  change  of  place  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  machine  only.  Rolling  in  carriages, 
gliding  along  in  sledges,  riding  in  swings, flying 
through  the  air  upon  windmill-sails,  are,  there- 
fore, recreations  which  the  Russian  finds  pecu- 
liarly congenial  to  his  nature,  and  in  which  the 
highest,  like  the  lowest,  take  especial  delight 
The  fibre  of  the  musculai  system  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  dabby  and  unelastic,  and  bence  gym- 
nastics are  nowhere  more  neglected  than  among 
them.  Their  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pro- 
fuse, their  nervous  system  susceptible]  and 
therefore  this  swinging  and  swaying,  this  living 


and  whirling,  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
are  precisely  to  their  taste. 

You  meet  with  instruments  of  the  most  di- 
verse form  and  construction  for  communicating 
motions  of  this  kind  to  the  body;  for  instance, 
planks  supported  upon  a  raised  centre,  the  ends 
of  which  are  alternately  rising  and  descending; 
others  which,  being  fastened  at  the  extremities 
and  elastic  in  the  middle,  vibrate  like  cords; 
arm-chairs  and  whole  benches  swinging  to  and 
fro  from  long  ropes,  like  pendulums,  in  seg- 
ments of  circles;  others  which,  completing  the 
circle,  keep  turning  round  and  round.  All  these 
different  contrivances  are  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  katscheli,  which  properly  sig- 
nifies swings.* 

For  the  erection  of  the  swings  for  the  Butter- 
week-,  a  spacious  and  more  especially  a  very 
long  open  place,  such  as  is  never  wanting  in 
the  wide-spread  Russian  towns,  is  always  se- 
lected. In  Moscow  the  Podnowinskim,  the  long 
Place,  was  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  in  Pe- 
tersburg formerly  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
Newa,  till  several  years  ago,  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  breaking-up  of  the  ice,  many  of  the 
sportive  swingers  were  buried  in  the  waves. 
Ever  since  that  catastrophe,  the  Admiralty 
Place  has  been  used.  Nowhere  in  Russia  are 
the  popular  amusements  to  be  seen  on  so  grand 
a  scale  as  in  this  long  and  magnificent  Place, 
with  which  the  Moscow  Podnowinskim  is  not 
to  be  compared. 

Several  days  before  the  Butter-week,  prepa- 
rations begin  to  be  made  for  it  in  the  Admiralty 
Place.  Long  trains  of  sledges,  laden  with 
planks  and  timber,  are  seen  moving  that  way, 
and  amidst  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  min- 
istry of  war,  the  Generality,  the  Court,  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  Synod,  and  the  Senate,  there  soon 
springs  up  a  town  of  booths,  shops,  theatres, 
a'nd  other  wooden  erections,  to  remind  the  pa- 
laces, as  it  would  seem,  of  the  Petersburg  that 
stood  here  140  years  ago.  These  booths  are  all 
very  neat,  and  regularly  built  in  one  long  vow. 
Among  them  there  are  theatres  capable  of  con- 
taining several  thousand  persons,  and  which, 
in  their  ephemeral  existence,  aping  the  splen- 
dour of  stone  structures,  are  adorned  with  gal- 
leries, columns,  balconies,  wooden  urns,  and 
other  architectural  decorations. 

The  most  novel  of  these  preparations  to  the 
foreigner  are  the  ice-hills  and  their  fabrication. 
The  plan  of  them  is  this.  A  narrow,  long-legged 
stage  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
and  has  at  the  top  a  small  gallery,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  wooden  steps  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  oilier  an  inclined  plane,  very  steep 
at  first,  but  gradually  sloping  more  and  more 


*  When  Russian  families  en  into  the  country  for  the 
summer,  \he  first  thins  that  is  thought  of  is  sure  to  be  the 
repair  of  the  old  swings  and  the  construction  of  new  ones. 
No  sooner  has  spring  commenced  than  the  peasants  repair 
to  the  birch  w  khIs,  and  bend  and  twist  Ihe  elastic  branches 
of  those  trees  into  BWingS,  where  lads  and  laSSi  B spend  the 
holidays  sineiug  and  swiugiu?.    Every  Russian  town  has, 

if  a  public  place  of  roc  real  i  on,  at  least  a  field  in  its 

environs  occupied  with  swings,  and  especially  llmse  of 
the  revolving  mill  sail  construction;  and  in  some  pans 
you  ftml  in  every  village  public,  swings  of  this  kind.  In 
which  ii"i  only  the  old,  who  dislike  walking,  but  the 
young  also,  who  have  none  of  the  active  manly  games 
common  among  us,  are  incessantly  rock tng,  lulling,  and 
indulging  themselves. 
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to  the  ground.  This  plane,  composed  of  trunks 
of  trees  fitted  together,  is  supported  by  wooden 
pillars,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  square, 
regularly  cut  blocks  of  ice.  Over  the  whole  is 
occasionally  poured  water,  the  freezing  of  which 
cements  the  blocks  and  increases  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  slope.  The  whole  has  a  light  and 
airy  appearance;  and  at  the  top  is  raised  a  flag 
which  floats  aloft. 

The  English  boast  of  being  the  real  inventors 
of  these  ice-hills.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  improved  the  mechanism  of  the  contri- 
vance as  it  appears  in  the  Admiralty  Place:  but 
the  ice-hills  are  a  national  Russian  property, 
and  common  here  and  all  over  Russia,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  gliding  down  them.  In  the 
courtyards  of  most  respectable  houses  in  Pe- 
tersburg, ice-hills  of  this  kind  are  formed  for 
the  children,  and,  to  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  afford,  elegant  inclined 
planes  are  even  erected  in  the  apartments  of 
the  wealthy,  not  indeed  composed  of  ice,  but  of 
polished  mahogany  or  some  other  smooth  wood, 
down  which  persons  glide  in  like  manner  in 
small  sledges. 

The  Russian  youth,  who  seek  but  little 
amusement  except  this  upon  the  ice,  the  surface 
of  which  is  almost  invariably  too  rough  and 
irregular,  who  never  slide,  skait,  pelt  with  snow- 
balls, or  make  snow-men,  are  passionately  fond 
of  gliding  down  an  inclined  plane.  In  all  the 
towns  and  villages,  you  see  every  smooth  slope 
covered  with  boys  and  girls  continually  shoot- 
ing down  them  as  swift  as  arrows.  They  take 
care  to  keep  the  slope  in  good  condition  by 
bringing  snow  and  pouring  water  upon  it. 
Their  sledges  they  generally  make  of  the  ice 
itself,  which  the}-  contrive  to  cut  into  the  form 
of  small  boats.  In  the  hollow  they  put  straw, 
that  they  may  sit  dry,  and  at  the  head  of  these 
sledges,  which,  in  the  climate  of  Russia,  are  very 
durable,  is  bored  a  hole  for  admitting  a  rope. 

A  circumstance  which  I  witnessed  one  morn- 
ing at  Petersburg  shows  in  a  striking  manner 
the  extraordinary  attachment  of  the  people  to 
this  amusement.  Having  occasion  to  go  early 
one  morning  to  a  remote  quarter  of  the  city,  I 
observed  upon  the  roof  of  a  small  building  a 
number  of  persons,  servants  children,  women, 
whose  slippers  and  flowing  hair  indicated  that 
they  had  not  been  long  out  of  bed.  They  seemed 
to  be  extremely  busy  about  something;  and  at 
first  I  conjectured  that  the  chimney  was  on  fire, 
or  that  some  accident  had  happened  in  the  house. 
And  what  was  the  matter  after  all? — they  had 
formed  a  snow-hill  up  to  the  roof,  and  in  a  tew 
moments  the  whole  party  was  joyously  gliding 
down  the  descent  upon  a  paillasse,  which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  sledge. 

When  all  these  booths,  hills,  and  swings  are 
set  up  in  the  Admiralty  Place,  and  firmly  set 
up,  that  is,  for  the  climate  of  Petersburg,  for 
most  of  the  pillars  only  stand  in  holes  filled  with 
snow  ami  water,  which  afford  a  strong  support 
while  the  February  of  Petersburg  remains  Hup 
to  its  nature,  the  amusements  can  begin  on  the 
firsl  Sunday  in  the  liuttci'-week,  this  riding  and 
<,rlnlin^,  tins  swinging  and  swaying,  this  vaulting 
and  music-making,  this  lea-drinking  and  nut- 
cracking,  all  which  the  Russians  call  Mass- 
lanitza. 


I  say  tea-drinking  and  nut-cracking,  for,  of  all 
the  things  that  can  be  eaten  or  drunk,  none  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  at  the  Russian 
katscheli  than  nuts  and  tea.  The  tea-venders 
stand  with  their  tables  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
theatres  and  bajazzo  booths.  Here  they  have 
stationed  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
finds  them  stationed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets 
in  all  Russian  towns.  In  the  middle  of  their 
table  stands  a  large  Ssamowar  (tea-machine), 
which  is  constantly  boiling,  and  the  steam  of 
which  plays  from  morning  till  night,  like  a  ll; 
about  the  top  of  its  tall  chimney.  They  have 
also  a  whole  row  of  teapots  on  the  table,  ready 
to  receive  double  or  single,  half  or  quarter  por- 
tions. In  general  people  ask  only  for  a  stakan 
tschai,  (a  glass  of  tea,)  and  the  seller,  therefore, 
offers  them  only  "  a  glass  of  tea."  Standing 
behind  his  table,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and 
slapping  with  his  hands,  to  defend  himself  from 
the  cold,  he  is  incessantly  calling  out  to  the 
passengers,  "  Gentlemen,  please  to  take  a  glass 
of  hot  tea."  If  any  one  looks  at  him,  he  lifts 
his  hat,  makes  sure  that  the  stranger  wants 
some  tea,  is  only  uncertain  how  he  will  take  it, 
and  begins  to  fill  the  glass,  just  asking,  "  Do  you 
choose  to  have  cream,  sir?" — for  the  Russians 
in  general  have  nothing  but  a  slice  of  lemon  in 
their  tea — or,  "  Would  you  like  the  sugar  to  bite, 
or  in  the  teal" — because  the  genuine  Russians 
keep  biting  the  sugar  as  they  sip,  and  those 
only  who  have  adopted  foreign  manners  let  it 
be  put  into  the  tea  and  dissolved  there. 

The  nut-venders  are  far  more  numerous  than 
the  tea-dealers.  They  set  up  their  large  tables, 
covered  with  tents,  in  long  rows,  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  can  look  more  inviting.  The  table 
has  its  surface,  somewhat  like  a  writing-desk, 
turned  towards  the  street,  and  exhibits  a  num- 
ber of  open  compartments,  all  of  the  same  size, 
but  filled  with  nuts,  of  the  most  different  kinds: 
orachi  (hazel  nuts),  WalhtsM  and  Grafscheski 
oriichi  (Welsh  and  Greek  nuts)  Ukrahiski  orac/ti 
(Ukraine  nuts),  andfunduki,  the  largest  species 
of  hazel  nut,  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The 
sellers  have  large  bright  brass  hand-shovels, 
with  which  they  are  continually  shovelling  the 
nuts  about  in  the  compartments,  and  fetching  out 
a  specimen,  first  from  one,  then  from  another, 
to  exhibit  to  passengers,  saying,  "  Please  to  buy 
some  of  the  most  delicate  Crimean  funduki." 
Numerous  as  these  traders  are,  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  business  during  the  Butter-week,  and 
seldom  are  their  shovels  and  scales  out  of  their 
hands,  for  they  find  so  many  customers  for  their 
nuts,  that  in  two  or  three  days  the  surface  of 
the  snow  in  Admiralty  Place  is  paved  in  a  man- 
ner with  nut-shells,  and  it  looks  as  if  an  army 
of  squirrels  had  encamped  there.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  bite,  to  crack,  to 
crunch,  is  a  deep-seated  propensity  in  Russian 
jaws;  for  their  owners  buy  a  number  of  seeds 
and  hard  biscuits,  which  have  no  particular  fla- 
vour, and  which  appear  to  be  chewed  lor  no 
other  purpose  but  as  a  pastime  for  the  teeth. 

If  -we  add  to  these  nut-dealers  the  venders  of 
bonbons  and  gingerbread,  we  have  mentioned 
every  thing  eatable  that  is  sold  here:  lor  liquor- 
shops,  wine  and  eating-houses,  are  not  allowed 
in  the  elegant  Admiralty  Place,  on  account  of  the 
unpleasant  scenes  which  they  mighf  occasion. 
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Of  swings  there  is  always  a  whole  regiment 
of  the  most  various  kinds  drawn  up  at  the 
katscheli  in  the  Butter-week;  but  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  Russian  windmill-swing,  which  in 
Petersburg  is  easily  set  in  motion  by  a  piece  of 
machinery,  but  in  the  provinces  with  the  labour 
of  many  hands.  Numerous  as  they  are,  they 
never  stand  still;  they  keep  turning  round  all 
day,  like  the  army  of  windmill  giants  seen  by 
Don  Quixote.  They  put  young  and  old  who  fill 
the  hanging  seats  into  the  best  humour,  and  the 
place  incessantly  resounds  with  the  choruses 
of  the  lasses,  and  the  music  of  the  lads,  who 
take  up  a  flute,  a  clarionet,  or  a  balailaika  along 
with  them. 

As  for  the  Bajazzos  and  Punches  of  the  Rus- 
sian katscheli,  it  is  unaccountable  to  me  that 
the  Russians  have  so  few  of  them,  or  rather 
that  a  figure  of  this  kind  is  totally  wanting  in 
the  public  popular  life  of  the  Russians,  as  there 
is  no  lack  of  buffoonery  and  harlequinage  in 
pri.^.a  life,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  dis- 
poned to  fun  and  jokes,  being  clever  at  repartee 
a;  1  satirical  allusions,  and  apt  at  seizing  and 
imitaing  the  singularities  of  others.  The  most 
trivial  story  of  a  common  Russian  is  not  told 
without  the  most  animated  gesticulation  and 
eloquence;  and  on  a  thousand  occasions  he 
proves  himself  to  be  a  real  actor  and  orator. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  all  the  harlequins 
and  buffoons,  who  go  about  to  the  Russian  fairs, 
are,  up  to  the  present  time,  exclusively  foreign- 
ers, chiefly  Germans  and  Italians.  These  poor 
fellows  cudgel  their  brains  to  as  little  purpose 
as  many  a  newspaper  writer  who  is  obliged  ex 
officio  to  be  witty  every  day.  Still  the  crowd 
run  with  loud  laughter  when  the  music  on  the 
balcony  of  a  theatre  announces  such  an  exhi- 
bition. As  moreover  these  Neapolitans  and 
Hamburghers  murder  Russian  most  cruelly, 
they  utter  many  an  unintentional  drollery,  and 
their  hearers  laugh  heartily  at  least  at  their 
blunders. 

Among  the  Petersburg  Bajazzos,  however,  I 
met  with  one  who  was  very  clever;  and  this 
man,  who  became  my  favourite,  was  a  Russian. 
For  this  reason  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  the 
scenes  which  he  was  accustomed  to  represent. 
One  morning  he  came  out  yawning,  and  bade 
good  morning  to  the  crowd  gathered  around  his 
booth.  He  then  flung  himself  with  an  air  of 
importance  upon  a  wooden  bench,  as  though  it 
had  been  the  softest  sofa;  and  said  that,  being  a 
great  nobleman,  he  was  very  much  out  of  hu- 
mour, and  knew  not  what  to  be  at.  Luckily,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  some  music; 
and,  as  accident  directed  his  eye  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  a  band  of  Jew  musicians,  who,  by  the  by, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  standing  near  him  on 
the  balcony,  he  desired  them  to  walk  in,  and  to 
give  him  a  sample  of  their  skill.  The  first 
brought  a  thick  board,  which  he  had  strung  with 
cables,  and  said  that  this  was  his  skruibka  (vio- 
lin), adding  that  he  should  be  sure  to  touch  his 
lordship's  heart  with  hi>  performance.  A  broom- 
stick was  his  bow.  The  first  stroke  that  he 
made  was  so  unlucky  as  to  do  serious  damage, 
not  to  the  instrument,  indeed,  but  to  the  nose  of 
the  grand  seigneur,  upon  which  it  fell.  He 
was  enraged  at  the  awkwardness  of  his  first 
violinist;  but,  when  the  latter  had  put  a  large 


plaster  upon  his  nose,  and  the  trumpeter  had 
blown  a  soothing  fortissimo  into  his  ears,  he 
declared  himself  satisfied,  and  promised  the  two 
a  recompense  of  a  thousand  rubles.     A  third 
musician  then  came  forward  with  a  huge  drum, 
and  declared  that  for  touching  the  feelings  he 
could  beat  the  violinist  hollow;  he  thereupon 
beat  such  a  thundering  roll,  that  the   whole 
boarded  house  shook  again.     The  Bajazzo  then 
said,  with  the  air  of  a  Russian  officer,  who  ex- 
presses himself  satisfied  with  his  men,  Charas- 
cho   (good!)   and    promised  him  a  handsome 
salary,  and  as  much  brandy  every  day  as  his 
drum  would  hold.     In  the  like  generous  man- 
ner, he  took  the  other  musicians  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  set  them  all  a-playing  at  once,  which 
threw  him  into  highly  comic  convulsions.     But, 
when  the  concert  was  over,  and  the  musicians 
desired  to  be  paid,  he  declared  that  he  had  not 
a  single  copeck,  and  feigned  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment that  they  should  be  discontented.     He 
asked  them  if  his  promises  had  not  been  bril- 
liant enough.     Yet,  if  they  wished  it,  lie  would 
promise  them  still  more,  it  was  all  the  same  to 
him:  would  it  not  be  handsome  if,  for  instance, 
he  settled  upon  the  company  an  annuity  of  half 
a  million;  they  could  then  divide  this  promise 
among  them.    The  musicians,  however,  assured 
him  that  they  would  not  stand  any  joke,  called 
in  an  officer  of  justice,  and  caused  the  Bajazzo 
to  be  apprehended.     On  being  marched  off  to 
prison,  he  addressed  the  spectators  in  a  fare- 
well speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  close 
friendship  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with 
them;  and  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would 
throng  to  his  booth,  so  that  he  might  very  soon 
extricate  himself  from  the    clutches  of  those 
musicians,  who  could  not  possibly  be  any  other 
than  Tscherkessians  in  disguise. 

In  front  of  the  nut-cracking,  tea-drinking, 
swinging,  and  gliding  concourse  of  pedestrians, 
which  is  in  continual  motion  about  the  tables 
of  bonbons  and  raisins  before  those  theatres, 
there  is  left  a  fine  wide  area.  This  is  destined 
for  the  people  of  quality,  who  come  about  noon 
in  their  carriages  to  survey  the  joyous  assem- 
blage, and  to  furnish  themselves  not  the  worst 
part  of  the  spectacle.  In  no  country  is  it  so 
customary  as  in  Russia  for  the  wealthy  to  ap- 
pear on  all  occasions  in  their  rich  equipages  to 
make  what  is  called  a.gula?iie  (a  promenade). 

Such  gulanies  take  place  not  only  in  the  But- 
ter-week at  the  Katscheli,  but  also  in  the  Easter- 
week,  and  throughout  all  Russia  on  the  1st  of 
May.  On  their  estates  the  Russians  likewise 
make  such  gulanies  with  their  visitors,  muster- 
ing for  the  purpose  every  thing  that  deserves 
the  name  of  horse  and  carriage — droschkas, 
caleches,  chaises,  landaus,  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
drawn  by  four,  three,  two  horses,  and  by  one 
horse.  All  the  inmates  of  the  house  fill  the  car- 
riages, which  drive  about  the  country  in  one 
long  tram. 

With  this  prodigious  multitude  of  equipages 
kept  in  the  Russian  cities,  where  nobody,  from 
a  tailor  of  any  repute  upwards,  goes  on  foot,  the 
great  public  gulanies  are  always  highly  ani- 
mated, and  present  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
amusing  spectacles  in  their  kind  that  can  be  de- 
sired. But  one  is  not  so  much  astonished  at 
the  granduer  of  the  gulanies  in  Moscow  and 
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Petersburg,  as  at  that  exhibited  in  many  a  pro-  I 
vincial  town,  where  on  such  occasions  you  see 
more  splendid  carriages  drawn  by  four  and  six 
horses  than  you  meet  with  in  many  a  large 
capital  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  Russian 
provincial  towns  there  is  proportionably  a  much 
greater  display  in  equipages,  because  there  is 
no  ordinance  limiting  the  number  of  horses  to 
be  used  there,  so  that  every  one  may  drive  as 
many  as  he  pleases;  because,  moreover,  they 
have  not  yet  adopted  in  the  provinces  the  tone 
of  the  capitals,  where  in  the  highest  circles  it  is 
a  point  of  etiquette  on  certain  occasions  to  drive 
but  two  horses,  whereas  in  the  country  nobody 
would  think  of  visiting  a  neighbour  but  in  a  i 
carriage  and  six.  At  such  public  gulanies, 
however,  it  is,  of  course,  the  fashion  for  each  to  i 
appear  with  as  many  horses  as  befit  his  rank. 
It  might  be  supposed  that,  in  this  case,  none  but 
splendid  equipages  and  state  carriages  would 
make  their  appearance.  Nothing  of  the  sort; 
on  the  contrary,  every  one  has  a  right  to  join 
the  procession  with  his  humble  vehicle,  of 
whatever  class  it  may  be;  and  amidst  the  car- 
riages and  four  of  the  grandees  are  to  be  seen 
those  of  the  tradesmen  and  artisan  drawn  by 
two  only.  But  the  slow  parade  pace  of  those 
gulanies  shows  the  Russian  horses  to  disad- 
vantage. They  are  not  so  round  and  plump  as 
the  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg  breeds,  nor  have 
they  the  luxuriant  mane  and  tail  of  the  Andalu- 
sian,  which  are  all  admirably  fitted  for  parade. 
It  seems  to  me  too  that  the  Russian  horses,  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  be  continually  on 
the  trot,  cannot  go  well  at  a  foot  pace.  Besides, 
in  walking,  the  traces  of  the  fore-horses,  being 
of  extraordinary  length,  trail  upon  the  ground. 
They  are  like  the  ostrich,  which  cuts  no  very 
handsome  figure  when  he  walks,  whereas,  when 
he  spreads  his  wings  for  a  rapid  course,  he 
skims  lightly  over  the  plain,  like  down  borne 
along  by  the  wind. 

The  traders  may  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  extreme  neatness  of  their  caleche,  and  by 
their  two  black  horses,  with  manes  curiously 
twisted  into  a  great  number  of  plaits,  which  are 
thick  at  the  end.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
have  mostly  adopted  the  Russian  harness,  and 
so  indeed  have  nearly  all  the  foreigners  resident 
in  Russia.  The  carriages  always  move  slowly, 
one  after  another,  along  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  booths  and  the  theatre  of 
the  Katscheli  described  above;  and  the  hand- 
some groups  within  can  look  around  them  at 
leisure — young  females,  countesses,  and  prin- 
cesses, with  their  pretty  French  gouvernantes; 
little  boys  in  the  Russian  national  costume  with 
their  tutors;  elegant  ladies  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  sables'  and  silver  foxes'  fur,  thrown  back  in 
the  carriage,  and  occasionally  taking  a  sidelong 
peep  at  the  crowd  with  the  lorgnette;  a  burly, 
long-bearded  Russian  merchant,  with  his  equally 
full-fed  helpmate,  earnestly  contemplating  all 
the  buffooneries;  a  bishop  or  metropolitan  ab- 
sorbed in  grave  reflections  on  the  follies  of  the 
world.  Who  can  tell  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there! 
Here,  an  ambassador  from  France;  there  a 
nuncio  of  the  pope,  lost  in  thought  on  northern 
manners  and  their  increasing  influence;  pre- 
sently twenty  carriages,  all  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  full  of  young  females — these  are  the  young 


ladies  of  the  Smolnoi  convent — English  mer- 
chants, German  artists,  French  physicians, 
Swedish  scholars,  Turks,  Persians,  Tatars,  nay, 
even  Chinese;  and,  last  of  all,  an  emperor  and 
his  whole  court.  Fertile  themes  these  for  medi- 
tation! 

The  carriages  are  obliged  of  course  to  observe 
a  certain  order,  to  avoid  confusion  and  accidents, 
and  numerous  horse  gensd'armes  are  drawn 
out  to  keep  the  rolling  torrent  within  its  due 
bounds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  gulanie,  when 
the  equipages  are  not  numerous,  and  the  chain 
is  not  yet  complete,  they  pass  the  booths  in 


ingle 


rows,  one  going  and  another  returning: 


but  when  the  throng  increases,  they  form  three 
or  four  files,  which  gradually  grow  to  such  a 
length,  that  while  some  are  driving  round  the 
rock  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Peter's  Place,  others 
are  rolling  round  the  foot  of  Alexander's  Pillar, 
which  monuments  are  an  English  mile  asunder. 
Hence  it  may  happen  that  every  carriage  is 
travelling  an  hour  before  it  reaches  the  barrier 
of  the  booths.  For  this  reason  they  frequently 
attempt  to  quit  their  rank,  and  to  get  into  a  more 
favourable  place.  The  poor  gensd'armes  have 
trouble  enough  to  prevent  these  irregularities; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  extremely  vigilant, 
and  pay  no  regard  to  rank  or  consequence.  I 
once  witnessed  a  singular  altercation  between 
a  common  Russian  and  one  of  the  highest  states- 
men of  the  empire,  the  former  endeavouring  to 
hinder  the  latter  from  driving  out  of  his  rank: 
but  the  grandee,  with  his  four  horses,  got  the 
better  of  the  soldier,  who  was  alone,  and  broke 
through.  The  gensd'arme,  perceiving  that  his 
opposition  was  useless,  shook  his  head  re- 
bukingly,  and  called  after  the  minister,  "  Shame 
on  you!  shame  on  you,  sir,  to  behave  so!  This 
is  the  second  time  to-day  that  you  have  made  a 
disturbance.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self!" 

With  these  cheerful  amusements  of  the  Kat- 
scheli the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  in 
general  content,  excepting  that  they  will  tipple 
a  little  now  and  then.  As  to  this  point,  almost 
every  one  indulges  himself  in  the  Butter-week; 
and,  "Forgive  me!  it  is  the  Butter-week!"  is  the 
excuse  invariably  pleaded  by  every  tipsy  person. 
— "Ah,  sir,  don't  look  so  long  at  the  picture;  it 
is  the  last  day  of  the  Butter-week,"  suddenly 
cried  the  old  soldier,  who  had  opened  the  door 
for  me  to  see  Briilow's  painting.  He  was 
already  pretty  well  primed,  but  assured  me  that 
he  needed  a  few  glasses  more  before  he  could 
consign  himself  with  a  good  conscience  to  a  • 
seven  weeks'  fast.  One  must,  nevertheless,  do ' 
the  police  of  Petersburg  the  justice  to  admit  that 
the  public  peace  is  rarely  disturbed  by  bac- 
chanalian or  brutal  scenes;  but,  indeed,  the 
tranquil  nature  of  Russian  intoxication  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  this  effect.  A  Russian 
coachman  is  frequently  not  more  sober  than  a 
full  dram-bottle;  and  you  are  not  aware  that  he 
is  worse  for  liquor  till  he  tumbles  off"  the  box. 

"The  ice-hills,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, present,  however,  the  most  novel  spec- 
tacle to  the  foreigner,  and  afford  most  pleasure 
io  the  people.  The  barriers  which  bound  their 
courses  are  always  lined  with  a  dense  crowd  of 
spectators,  while  the  courses  themselves  exhibit 
no  lack  of  actors.     At  the  foot  of  the  scaflbUl 
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you  find  a  number  of  men  with  small  low 
sledges,  without  backs,  which,  while  tendering 
the  use  of  them,  they  almost  thrust  under  the 
feet  of  passengers.  The  moment  you  give  one 
of  them  an  approving  nod,  he  runs  up  the  steps 
with  you,  and  you  arrange  yourself  on  the  nar- 
row little  sledge  as  well  as  you  can.  The  con- 
ductor springs  up  behind,  and  away  darts  the 
sledge  down  the  descent.  The  impetus  which 
it  receives  from  the  steepness  of  the  slope  at 
first  operates  so  powerfully,  that  you  would  fiy 
nobody  knows  how  far,  if  the  end  of  the  course 
were  not  strewed  with  sand,  which  diminishes 
the  rapidity  of  the  sledge,  and  totally  stops  its 
movement.  The  conductor  has  thick  leather 
gloves  on  his  hands,  which  he  suffers  to  glide 
over  the  surface  of  the  ice,  giving  a  thrust  now 
on  one  side,  then  on  another,  to  guide  the  sledge 
and  to  correct  little  irregularities.  About  noon, 
when  the  concourse  is  very  great,  one  sledge 
flies  hissing  after  another.  Petty  accidents  can- 
not always  be  avoided;  serious  ones  rarely  hap- 
pen; and  the  former,  while  they  cause  but  little 
vexation  to  a  single  individual,  are  extremely 
amusing  to  thousands.  The  sledge,  laden  with 
the  corpulent  wife  of  some  Russian  tradesman, 
shoots  down  of  course  somewhat  more  rapidly 
than  that  in  which  a  slender  elegant  seats  him- 
self merely  for  experiment's  sake.  Highly 
comic  scenes  are  often  occurring,  especially  at 
the  end  of  the  course  in  the  sand,  where  per- 
haps a  young  woman,  who  has  made  the  trip 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  is  half  dead 
with  fright,  cannot  pick  herself  up  before  a 
smart  fellow,  with  outstretched  legs,  comes  sail- 
ing down  upon  her,  and  thus  you  sometimes 
see  a  whole  knot  of  people  and  sledges  tumbling 
about  in  the  snow  at  once.  The  exhibition  of 
equilibristic  tricks  during  the  descent  is  forbid- 
den; and,  on  account  of  the  danger  attending 
the  amusement,  the  police  take  care  that  none 
but  the  ordinary  sledges  and  the  appointed  con- 
ductors shall  be  employed.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, daring  fellows,  who  are  not  concerned 
about  their  necks,  contrive  to  elude  their  vigi- 
lance, and  to  perform  some  trick  or  other.  One 
will  lie  down  at  full  length  on  the  sledge,  shut 
his  eyes,  and,  with  folded  anus,  plunge  down 
tho  descent  with  as  much  indifierence  as  if  he 
\:  .re  asleep.  Another  lies  down  head  foremost, 
mfiking  a  face  at  the  spectators,  and  launches 
himself  off  as  though  tumbling  over  head  and 
heels.  Some  even  venture  to  skait  down,  and, 
dying  like  arrows  to  the  end  of  the  course,  they 
are  lost  among  the  crowd  long  before  the  police 
can  overtake  them.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
genteel  amusement.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ladies,  however,  who  feel  themselves  above  the 
fat  Russian  tradesmen's  wives,  every  body  tries 
it  for  once  in  a  way,  particularly  the  English — 
but  what  on  earth  is  there  that  they  leave  un- 
tried! 

Amusing  as  it  is  to  take  a  stroll  in  this  thea- 
tre of  the  Katscheli,  where  Admiralty  Place 
forms  ill  ■  stage,  where  palaces,  such  as  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  those  of  the  senate,  the 
ministry  of  war.  &c,  constitute  the  scenery, 
and  where  the  P  irg  public  are  the  actors, 

so  painful  is  the  idea  thai  even  these  scenes  ofj 
unbounded  merriment  have  not  been  without 
intermezzos  of  the  most  tragic  kind.     Only  of 


late  years  the  sports  of  the  Butter-week  have 
been  interrupted  by  two  most  distressing  events; 
one  when  the  water  interfered  and  senc  man}'  a 
Bajazzo  to  keep  company  with  the  fishes;  the 
other  when  fire,  still  more  destructive,  consigned 
half  the  audience  of  a  theatre  to  the  flames. 
Those  whom  the  Newa  engulped  have  been 
rather  longer  buried  and  are  forgotten,  but  the 
memory  of  the  burning  wooden  theatre  is  more 
recent,  and  is  renewed  at  every  Katscheli  by 
fearful  recitals.  I  must  confess  that  these  ac- 
counts have  always  excited  in  me  particular 
pain  and  horror.  Thousands  may  die  on  the 
field  of  battle;  we  lament  them,  but  their  death 
does  not  fill  us  with  horror,  for  they  have  ac- 
quired glory  by  it,  and  they  fell  honourably.  Hun- 
dreds may  expire  on  a  sick-bed;  we  weep  over 
thein,  but  it  is  the  course  of  nature.  But  that 
thousands  of  persons  should  be  snatched  from 
this  fair  world  and  from  ail  their  plans  and  all 
their  hopes,  en  passant  as  it  were,  amidst  the 
grossest  buffooneries,  and  perish  in  a  wretched 
wooden  booth,  like  rats  and  mice — this  is  ter- 
rible, and  reminds  us  too  forcibly  of  the  aston- 
ishingly frail  foundations  upon  which  our  exist- 
ence rests. 

The  wooden  theatres  of  the  Katscheli  are 
some  of  them  very  large.  One  is  generally  pre- 
eminent among  them  for  its  dimensions,  and, 
considering  that  it  is  only  of  wood,  it  may  be 
termed  a  gigantic  structure.  It  is  very  lofty, 
has  several  galleries  and  tiers  like  the  regular 
theatres,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  contain  5000 
persons.  It  was  this  theatre  then  in  which  a 
fire  broke  out  behind  the  scenes,  owing  to  a  rep- 
resentation of  fireworks  and  illuminations.  At 
first  the  persons  behind  the  scenes  said  nothing 
to  the  public,  conceiving  that  the  flames  would 
soon  be  extinguished;  and  when  these  gained 
the  upper  hand,  the  spectators  clapped  the  il- 
lumination as  particularly  splendid.  All  at 
once  the  Bajazzo  rushed  upon  the  stage  with  a 
look  of  consternation,  and  cried,  "  We  are  on 
fire!  we  are  on  fire!  save  your  lives  who.  can!" 
The  audience  laughed  aloud  at  what  they  con- 
sidered as  the  admirably  feigned  fright  of  the 
Bajazzo.  As  nobody  could  have  been  heard 
amidst  the  obstreperous  acclamations,  the  di- 
rector of  the  theatre  ordered  the  curtain  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  to  be  drawn  up,  that  every 
one  might  be  aware  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger.  Thick  smoke  and  flames  poured  to- 
wards the  body  of  the  house.  Laughter  was 
suddenly  turned  into  pallid  fear,  and  shrieks  of 
horror  burst  from  the  bosom  of  thousands,  who 
but  now  had  been  convulsed  with  mirth.  Grasp- 
ing what  was  dearest  to  them,  all  rushed  towards 
the  outlets.  These  were  too  few  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  theatre,  and  it  was  very  slowly  that 
the  foremost  made  way  for  those  behind  them. 
So  much  the  more  rapidly  did  the  flames  com- 
municate to  the  resinous  fir  planks,  and  quickly 
advancing  from  seene  to  scene,  they  soon  pene- 
trated into  the  body  of  the  theatre,  still  swarming 
with  people.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  one  of 
the  large  folding-doors  at  the  entrance,  which 
opened  inward,  had  in  the  confusion  been  ac- 
cidentally pushed  to,  and  resisted  all  efforts  to 
force  it  either  from  without  or  from  within. 
Thus  only  half  of  the  main  entrance  was  availa- 
ble for  escape  in  this  critical  moment,  and  the 
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retreat  of  the  audience  was  of  course  propor- 
tionally delayed.  Outside  the  house,  people 
assembled  rather  to  amuse  themselves  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  blazing  edifice  than  to  render 
assistance;  and  at  first  little  zeal  for  saving  lives 
was  manifested.  For  who  could  be  prepared 
on  the  scene  of  merriment  for  so  dreadful  a  visi- 
tation! "  People  run  hastily  into  such  a  booth. 
If  it  takes  fire,  what  then!  Why,  they  run  out 
again  as  hastily."  It  was  not  till  the  result  was 
known  that  the  public  felt  the  real  horror  of  the 
catastrophe.  Meanwhile,  those  within,  densely 
jammed  together,  passed  moments  fraught  with 
more  anguish  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man  for  years;  and  in  vain  the  rear  most  wildly 
shouted  "  Forward!  forward!"  to  those  in  front. 
Imagination  ventures  not  to  picture  the  scenes 
of  agony  and  despair,  which  must  have  followed 
in  rapid  succession  among  these  thousands  of 
human  beings  struggling  with  suifocation  and 
the  most  cruel  of  deaths. 

The  police  would  not  at  first  suffer  private 
individuals  to  render  assistance,  that  they  might 
keep  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  themselves. 
A  tradesman,  nevertheless,  contrived  with  a 
spade  to  break  down  a  board  on  one  side  of  the 
theatre,  and  to  drag  sixty  half-suffocated  persons 
out  of  this  harlequin's  hell  through  the  aperture, 
with  imminent  peril  of  his  own  life.  The  em- 
peror Nicholas  rewarded  the  worthy  man  with  an 
order,  and,  as  he  was  poor,  with  a  pension  of 
2000  rubles. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  in  the  streets,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  became  gradually  aware  that 
the  matter  was  no  joke.  The  fearful  tidings 
soon  spread  through  the  city  that  Lehmann's 
theatre  was  on  fire,  and  that  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  it  were  likely  to  perish.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  consternation  and  despair 
that  seized  all  Petersburg.  There  was  not  a 
family  one  or  more  of  whose  members  might 
not  be  among  the  wretched  sufferers.  When 
the  emperor,  on  the  first  news  of  the  fire,  has- 
tened from  the  Winter  Palace  to  the  spot,  wo- 
men ran  up  to  him  and  cried,  "Sir,  save,  save! 
My  son  is  among  them! — And  my  husband  is 
there! — My  brother  is  not  out  yet!"  "  Children," 
replied  the  emperor,  "  I  will  save  all  I  can." 

When  the  fire  was  over,  when  the  flames  and 
life  were  extinct,  and  all  who  were  within  lay 
in  a  burned  and  charred  heap,  the  melancholy 
business  of  removing  the  dead  was  commenced. 
The  sight  is  said  to  have  been  beyond  all  idea 
harrowing  and  appalling,  when,  on  clearing 
away  the  timbers  which  had  fallen  in,  the  mass 
of  bodies  was  gradually  discovered.  They  were 
pulled  out  one  by  one  with  hooks;  some  were 
completely  carbonized,  others  roasted  like  chest- 
nuts; many  had  only  the  hair  of  the  head  singed; 
many,  with  glazed  eye,  burned  hair,  and  charred 
faces,  had  on  their  holiday  clothes  and  decora- 
tions, which  the  flames  had  not  reached,  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  pressure  of  the  throng.  These 
presented  a  far  more  repulsive  spectacle  than 
those  which  were  entirely  burned.  In  one  part 
of  the  building  which  the  flames  had  spared, 
were  found  dense  masses  of  bodies  still  stand- 
ing upright,  like  a  host  of  shades  from  the  nether 
world.  A  female  was  found  with  her  head  hang- 
ing over  the  gallery  and  holding  her  hand  and 
her  handkerchief  before  her  face.  A  gentleman 
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who  witnessed  the  operation  of  clearing  away 
the  bodies,  told  me  that  he  could  not  touch  food 
for  three  days,  so  frightful  were  the  images  that 
had  incessantly  haunted  him  afterwards;  and  a 
lady,  who  had  looked  in  from  a  distance,  was 
so  shocked  that  she  became  delirious,  and  raved 
for  several  days  both  sleeping  and  waking. 

The  number  of  the  victims  was  subsequently 
stated  officially  to  be  300;  but  a  person  told  me 
that  he  counted  with  his  own  eyes  50  carts,  each 
of  which  contained  from  10  to  15  bodies.  Peo- 
ple, who  pretended  to  know  from  good  autho- 
rity, represented  the  number  as  so  large  that  I 
dare  not  repeat  it,  lest  others  might  think  the 
amount  too  improbable.. 

Many  were  restored  to  life,  but  not  a  few  died 
in  the  hospitals.  A  little  boy  was  found  sitting 
safe  and  sound  under  a  bench,  beneath  which 
he  had  crept  when  the  falling  combustibles  be- 
gan to  pour  down  a  shower  of  fire  and  flames 
upon  the  heads  of  the  imprisoned  victims.  The 
bodies  and  the  rafters  that  fell  upon  the  bench 
took  such  a  position  as  to  form  a  protecting 
roof,  through  which  neither  smoke  nor  fire 
penetrated,  and  under  which  the  little  fellow 
waited  quietly  till  he  was  released  by  the  work- 
men. On  the.  following  day  public  prayers 
were  read,  in  the  Place  where  this  scene  of 
horror  occurred,  for  the  poor  departed  souls 
who  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  pray  for 
themselves. 

Though  people  of  quality  take,  part,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  amusements  of  the  Katscheli, 
yet  they  only  serve  to  fill  up  an. hour  or  two  for 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  they  have,  there- 
fore, abundance  of  other  diversions,  which  they 
pursue  as  eagerly  as  the  populace  do  theirs.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  the  theatres.  Nume- 
rous as  they  are  in  Petersburg,  all  of  them  fill 
in  the  Butter- week,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  poor  actors  are  allowed  no  rest.  To- 
wards the  end  of  it  they  even  perform  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening,  in  French,  German, 
Russian,  Italian.  A  grand  masquerade  likewise 
takes  place  in  the  great  theatre  (Bolschoi  Thea- 
ter); and  this  may  also  be  called  a  sort  of  popu- 
lar amusement,  since  every  decently-dressed 
person,  whatever  may  be  his  condition,  is  ad-. 
mitted,and  since  the  emperor  deems  it  his  duty 
always  to  attend  this  masquerade  in  person. 

I  participated  in  this  diversion  in  1837.  What 
particularly  interested  me  was  the  alteration  of 
the  theatre  for  the  masquerade,  which  was  to 
begin  at  eleven,  and  the  play  was  not  over  till 
half-past  nine.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  the 
Russians,  with  all  their  boasted  celerity,  would 
achieve  the  metamorphosis.  As  soon  as  the 
house  was  cleared — I  was  the  only  one  who 
stayed  behind,  and,  leaning  against  the  pillars 
of  the  emperor's  box,  witnessed  the  transforma- 
tion— the  great  chandelier  flew  up,  and  the 
whole  vast  space  was  in  darkness.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  with  candles  gradually  made 
their  appearance,  and,  while  one  party  of  them 
removed  the  orchestra  and  cleared  the  pit,  an- 
other came  after  them  over  the  stage  with 
boards  and  joists,  and  with  hatchets,  and  saws, 
and  hammers,  set  up  such  noise,  that  only  now 
and  then  the  voices  of  the  directors  of  the  whole 
could  be  heard.  Methought  this  spacious, 
gloomy-looking   edifice,  with    this    grating  of 
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saws,  this  clatter  of  chairs,  this  din  of  hammers, 
this  shouting,  and  ordering,  and  answering, 
was  like  Chaos  in  labour,  and  about  to  give 
birth  to  something  extraordinary-  The  bridge 
continued  from  the  stage  advanced  rapidly, 
and,  as  the  carpenters  who  pulled  down  were 
followed  by  those  who  set  up,  so  the  latter  were 
succeeded  by  a  host  of  prating  women,  who 
swept  away  the  sawdust,  shavings,  and  rubbish. 
Over  the  stage  a  cloud  seemed  to  descend  from 
the  sky.  What  should  this  be  but  masses  of 
silks  and  woollen  stuffs,  which  were  instantly 
seized  below  by  ready  hands.  Measuring,  cut- 
ting, sewing,  they  presently  converted  the  stage 
into  a  handsome  Turkish  tent,  which  was  open 
in  front.  At  the  back  of  the  tent  arose  with  the 
like  rapidity  a  gallery  for  the  musicians,  and 
on  either  side  benches  for  the  spectators.  Mean- 
while, the  magicians  had  completed  the  floor 
over  the  pit,  made  steps  to  ascend  to  the  impe- 
rial box,  and,  by  removing  the  fronts,  seats, 
and  doors,  of  the  side-boxes  on  that  tier,  turned 
them  into  mere  passages. 

The  clock  had  in  quick  time  struck  ten,  a 
quarter,  half  past,  but  in  equally  quick  time  the 
workmen  got  through  the  different  parts  of  their 
job;  and  by  three  quarters  the  din  of  hammers 
and  saws  had  ceased.  The  new  creation  was 
finished:  the  clouds  of  dust  had  dispersed,  the 
labourers  retired,  and  now  from  the  opening 
heavens  burst. the  brilliant  sun  of  the  chande- 
lier, descending  through  the  regions  of  space, 
and  flinging  its  beams  from  the  centre  over  this 
new-made  world.  At  the  same  moment,  thou- 
sands of  wax  candles  seemed  to  light  them- 
selves up,  like  stars,  along  the  fronts  of  the  dif- 
ferent tiers  of  boxes.  A  servant  now  appeared 
on  the  floor  with  a  censer,  filling  the  air  with 
perfume,  as  though  he  had  been  the  first  in- 
habitant of  the  infant  world  paying  his  homage 
to  the  sun.  Rapidly  as  this  creation  had  been 
produced,  so  rapidly  was  it  peopled.  About 
eleven  o'clock  the  children  of  men  poured  into 
it  from  all  quarters.  There  came  also  frogs, 
and  birds,  and  all  the  different  characters  usu- 
ally seen  on  such  occasions.  At  half  past  ele- 
ven the  emperor  entered,  and  the  music  sud- 
denly struck  up  in  thundering  tones.  It  was  a 
chorus  accompanied  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
It  is  usual  in  Russia  to  open  public  balls  that 
have  any  tincture  of  national  importance  with 
such  an  air;  in  general  it  is  the  Russian  na- 
tional hymn:  "For  the  Emperor  and  Sacred 
Russia,"  &c. 

The  moment  the  emperor  entered,  all  my  re- 
veries about  chaos  and  creation  were  dispelled. 
My  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  this  re- 
presentative of  a  power  which  has  not  its  equal 
on  earth,  and  which,  in  his  personal  presence, 
must  electrify  every  imagination  with  irresisti- 
ble force:  indeed  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
for  any  reflecting  and  rational  mind  to  think 
and  feel  otherwise  than  I  did.  Such  seemed 
also  to  be  the  impression  of  the  public  gene- 
rally, for,  wherever  the  emperor  paused  for  a 
moment,  there  the  spectators  ranged  them- 
selves, as  if  acted  upon  by  some  invisible 
power,  as  iron  filings  by  a  strong  magnet.  But 
the  emperor  mingled  with  them  as  much  as  he 
could,  going  continually  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs.    The  young  ladies  in   dominoes  were 


eager  to  approach  him.  He  courteously  gave 
them  his  arm,  and  walked  about  in  the  rooms 
joking  with  them.  Many  who  have  not  access 
to  him  at  other  times  go  to  this  masquerade 
merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  walking  for 
once  arm  in  arm  with  the  emperor.  He  took 
every  thing  good-humouredly,  and  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Once,  as  I  was  passing 
him,  the  fair  mask  with  whom  he  was  walking, 
said,  "Ah!  comme  tu  es  beau!" — "Oh!  oui!" 
replied  the  emperor;  "  ah!  et  si  tu  aurais  vu 
comme  je  l'etais  autrefois!"  Another  mask 
said  to  him,  "  II  y  a  peu  de  dames  aujourd'hui." 
— "  Oui.  Mais  quant  a.  moi,  je  suis  content;  je 
te  prends  pour  cent."  One  mask,  however, 
seemed  to  teaze  him  with  her  importunateness, 
when,  spying  one  of  his  great  courtiers,  he 
transferred  her  to  his  arm  with  the  words, 
"  Voila  T....une  jolie  petite  dame  pour  toi." 
This  gentleman  led  her  about  for  some  time, 
till  he  found  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  her; 
and  I  could  not  help  inwardly  congratulating 
her  that  she  was  so  closely  masked. 

At  this  masquerade,  at  which  there  were,  be- 
sides the  emperor,  several  German  princes  and 
many  Russian  grandees,  chance  sometimes 
brought  together  extraordinary  contrasts,  for 
instance,  the  heir  to  a  German  kingdom  and 
the  heir-presumptive  to  a  retail  shop  in  the  Per- 
spective-, the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  a 
French  governess;  ihe  minister  of  the  finances 
of  an  empire  containing  sixty  million  inhabi- 
tants and  a  merchant's  clerk  in  the  costume  of 
a  frog;  and  then  again,  in  a  corner  of  the  house, 
a  knot  of  ambassadors  and  generals,  natives  of 
the  ever-verdant  isle  of  Albion,  or  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  southern  Scythians,  and  of  the  moun- 
tain-peaks of  the  Caucasus,  and  among  them, 
arm  in  arm,  students,  well-dressed  artisans, 
and  Turkish  merchants. 

As  for  the  masks,  the  common  people  only 
in  Russia  are  adepts  in  masking.  I  have  often 
seen  Russian  peasants,  servants,  &c,  enact  the 
most  entertaining  and  the  most  comic  masque- 
rades. The  higher  classes  do  not  shine  in  this 
way.  Most  of  them  were  dressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary black  frock-coat,  and  eve.i  dominoes  were 
rare.  To  appear  in  character-masks  is  not 
considered  genteel;  and  the  unmasked  seemed 
sometimes  to  look  down  most  contemptuously 
on  the  harlequin  costume  of  the  others,  and  to 
stalk  along  foolishly  proud  of  their  own  more 
rational  appearance. 

The  highest  of  the  fashionable  world,  indeed, 
take  no  part  in  this  masquerade:  the  emperor 
attends  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  and 
the  ministers,  generals,  &c,  go  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  and  the  offices  which  they 
hold  about  him.  A  few  of  the:  boxes  here  and 
there  are  seen  occupied  by  some  of  the  first 
families,  and  these  show  themselves  only  en 
passant,  that  they  may  have  something  fresh  to 
tell  at  the  private  balls  to  which  they  are  after- 
wards going. 

Of  these  balls,  which,  it  is  true,  are  given  all 
the  winter  through,  excepting  the  fasting  season, 
by  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  the  most 
brilliant  usually  take  place  in  the  Butter-week; 
and  the  splendour  of  these  affords  a  theme  for 
conversation  during  the  long  fast,  which  allows 
leisure  for  criticising  the  breathless  festivities 
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of  the  masslanitza.  In  the  winter  of  1837,  the 
palm  was  unanimously  awarded  to  a  ball  given 
by  count  Br ,  for  not  only  was  it  ho- 
noured with  the  presence  of  all  the  royal  and 
imperial  personages  that  Petersburg  could  mus- 
ter, but  distinguished  by  every  thing  that  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  capable  of  furnishing. 
When  a  Russian  grandee  is  about  to  give  a.  fete 
which  is  designed  to  make  particular  eclat,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  solicit  the  emperor  and 
empress  to  condescend  to  grace  it  with  their 
presence:  for  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  invite 
his  sovereign,  who  makes  no  scruple  to  partake 
in  the  entertainments  of  his  subjects,  contrary  to 
the  etiquette  observed  in  many  other  courts.  To 
this  end  the  founder  of  the  feast,  in  his  state 
dress,  drives  to  the  palace,  and  intimates  his 
wish  to  the  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies, 
handing  him  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  the  guests 
whom  he  intends  to  invite,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  their  majesties.  These  lists  are 
generally  confirmed  without  remark.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens,  that  this  or  that 
name  is  struck  out,  or  perhaps  the  emperor 
begs  that  there  may  be  no  foreigners,  because 
he  wishes  for  once  to  be  quite  alone  among  his 
subjects. 

A  principal  article  of  luxury  with  the  great 
on  such  occasions  is  the  display  of  a  numerous 
train  of  servants.  At  the  fete  of  the  above  men- 
tioned  count  Br ,  for  instance,  one 

hundred  attendants  were  allotted  to  the  grand 
staircase  alone.  The  household  establishment 
being  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  smart  young 
men  are  hired  for  the  evening,  and  paid  at  the 
rate  of  ten  rubles  each.  The  servants  always 
appear  in  new  liveries,  made  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  Fifty  of  these  staircase  lacqueys 
were  dressed  in  purple  velvet  laced  with  silver, 
and  fifty  in  crimson  with  gold,  the  former  being 
the  colours  of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  latter 
those  of  the  mistress.  On  the  steps  of  the  stair- 
case stood  alternately  an  orange  or  lemon-tree 
and  one  of  these  velvet-liveried  attendants,  while 
others,  as  well  as  the  products  of  southern  vege- 
tation, were  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  house 
and  of  the  different  apartments.  These  orange- 
trees  are  likewise  hired  of  the  public  gardeners, 
and  choice  ones  cost  about  ten  rubles  for  the 
evening.  If  then  we  set  down  the  livery  of  each 
servant  at  only  100  rubles  for  the  evening,  since 
it  is  of  value  afterwards,  and  reckon  only  100 
orange-trees,  the  mere  decoration  of  the  doors 
and  staircase  may  have  cost  12,000  rubles,  not 
including  the  illumination,  which,  however, 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  customary  at 
such  times  to  illuminate  the  whole  street-front 
of  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  The  present 
empress  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  has  chosen 
the  rose  for  her  especial  favourite.  In  conse- 
quence, a  profusion  of  flowers  is  always  seen  at 
the  balls  of  Petersburg.  One  apartment  is  gene- 
rally fitted  up  as  a  conservatory,  and  rose-bushes 
and  rose-bowers  everywhere  overshadow  invit- 
ing places  of  refreshment. 

Rich  as  the  whole  Russian  carnival  is  in 
amusements  for  all  classes,  their  gaiety  is  dou- 
bled and  trebled  on  the  last  days  of  the  Butter- 
week,  because  it  foresees  in  its  approaching 
death  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
lasts.    The  last  three  or  four  days  of  the  mass- 


lanitza are  absolute  holidays,  on  which  all  busi- 
ness is  at  a  stand,  and  all  serious  affairs  give 
way  to  merriment  and  indulgence.  School  is 
suspended,  the  public  offices  are  closed,  the 
great  theatres  give  performances  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  dozen  Bajazzos  at  the  Katscheli 
announce  every  five  minutes  a  new  representa- 
tion; about  noon  the  wealthy  have  dejeilnis 
dansants,  which  last  till  five  or  six  in  the  even- 
ing, scarcely  allowing  them  time  to  rest  and  to 
make  a  still  more  brilliant  toilet,  on  which  they 
drive  about  eleven  to  the  second  ball  of  the  day. 
The  lower  classes,  before  they  have  well  slept 
off  the  over-night's  intoxication,  begin  tippling 
again  in  the  morning;  and  the  populace,  wherever 
they  appear  as  spectators,  are  in  the  best  hu- 
mour and  applaud  every  thing. 

At  length  the  emperor,  the  court,  and  all  the 
high  personages  in  the  capital,  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  elegant  equipages  at  the  gulanie; 
and  even  the  200  ladies  of  the  Smolnoi  convent, 
who  are  never  seen  in  public  at  any  other  time, 
take  part  in  the  procession,  in  from  forty  to  fifty 
splendid  imperial  carriages  and  six.  Sledge 
after  sledge  dashes  down  the  ice-hills  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  the  ice  is  actually  heated; 
the  swings  fly,  vibrate,  revolve,  as  swiftly  as 
though  they  contained  passengers  to  be  for- 
warded at  a  steam-carriage  speed  to  the  places 
of  their  destination;  and  as  the  Bajazzo  looks  at 
times  at  his  watch,  and  tells  from  hour  to  hour 
how  much  longer  the  masslanitza  has  yet  to 
last,  so  the  showman  who  exhibits  the  lions 
and  the  boa  babbles  his  lesson  like  a  machine 
and  dismisses  his  customers  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  make  room  for  fresh  ones.  In  short, 
all  the  pulses  of  life  beat  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
and  every  one  quaffs  the  cup  of  joy  as  eagerly 
as  though  determined  to  drain  the  last  drop;  till, 
all  at  once,  the  tolling  of  the  midnight  hour  pro- 
claims the  commencement  of  the  fasts,  paralyzes 
the  movements  of  the  dancing  couples,  and 
sends  all  to  their  homes  to  sweeten  the  tedium 
of  the  fasts  with  the  reminiscences  of  the  magic 
scenes  of  the  last  days. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  GREAT  FASTS. 


Russian  Fast  Diet— Admiralty  Place  on  the  first  Fast- 
Day— Public  Amusements— Monotony  in  Social  Life — 
Palm  Market— Flowers-Toys-  Plaster  Figures— Uolhe 
and  Napoleon— Palm  Sunday — Easier  Eggs— The  last 
three  days  of  Passion  Week. 

We,  who  are  accustomed  to  feed  every  day 
on  meats  roast  and  boiled,  soups,  milk,  and 
eggs,  know  but  little  what  a  savouriness,  relish, 
and  strength  the  animal  kingdom  imparts  to  our 
food.  The  Russian  fasts  alone  arc  capable  of 
teaching  impressively  how  flat,  insipid,  unsub- 
stantial, is  the  vegetable  kingdom  when  not 
conjoined  with  the  animal,  and  what  a  secondary 
part  it  acts  in  our  kitchens  and  on  our  tables. 
The  full  rigour  of  the  Russian  fast-ordinances 
in  reference  to  the  kitchen  forbids  not  only,  like 
the  Catholic  church,  the  flesh  of  all  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  but  every  other  kind  of  aliment  pro- 
ceeding from   the   animal  kingdom,  such   as 
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milk,  eggs,  butter,  &c.  Now,  take  away  the 
eggs  from  puddings,  butter  from  potatoes  and 
fish,  meat-broth  from  soups  and  sauces,  cream 
from  coffee  and  tea,  and  you  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  poverty  of  a  Russian  meal  in 
fast-time,  especially  when  you  recollect  that 
even  sugar  is  banished  from  it,  on  account  of 
the  minute  animal  particles  which  may  be  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  bullocks'  blood  used  in 
the  process  of  refining.  The  animal  kingdom 
forms  the  real  basis  of  all  our  cookery,  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom  cannot  appear  with  credit 
and  decency  but  in  its  company,  as  the  wife  in 
the  company  of  the  husband.  Their  connection 
is  like  that  of  the  ivy  and  the  oak.  Potatoes, 
boiled  down  with  water,  kwas  soups  with  mush- 
rooms, fish  and  cakes  with  oil,  tea  and  coffee 
with  milk  of  almonds,  champignons,  and  again 
and  again  champignons,  with  pickled  cucum- 
bers,— such  are  the  dreary  dainties  which  adorn 
the  fast-tables  after  the  savoury  blinni,  the 
relishing  meat-pirogas,  the  abundance  of  butter 
cakes  and  puddings  and  of  meat-dishes,  in  the 
masslanitza.  As,  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  laws,  wine  and  spiritous  liquors  in  gene- 
ral are  prohibited,  the  cook  cannot  use  them  to 
give  a  flavour  to  the  fungous,  fishy,  and  oily 
fast-sauces,  nor  can  the  tea-drinker  have  re- 
course to  rum  to  impart  some  spirit  to  his  vapid 
beverage. 

The  most  common  Russian  fast-viands  are 
herb-soups  and  huge  pies  filled  with  champig- 
nons and  fish-ragouts.  An  especial  favourite 
with  them  at  such  times  is  what  they  call 
bruikwa,  a  very  large  species  of  turnips,  which 
are  put  just  as  they  grow  in  the  field  into  the 
oven,  baked,  and  eaten  without  any  addition 
whatever.  The  best  dishes  that  appear  on  the 
fast-table  are  certain  fish-soups,  which,  like  all 
the  genuine  Russian  national  dishes,  are  found 
in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  houses  of  the 
Russian  tradesmen  only,  where  the  mistress 
herself  mixes  the  ingredients  according  to  the 
traditions  transmitted  to  her  by  her  mother,  and 
regulates  with  her  own  experienced  hand  the 
operation  of  cooking  them. 

People  of  the  lower  class  even  exclude  fish 
in  the  first  and  the  last  week  of  the  fasts,  and 
they  do  the  same  on  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  the  other  five  weeks.  On  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday — these  two  days  must  always  have 
a  pas  before  the  others — of  the  first  and  last 
week  they  eat  nothing  whatever.  The  strictly 
orthodox  live  all  the  seven  weeks  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  less  rigid  do  in  the  first  and  last, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  last 
three  days  of  the  Passion-week  they  take  no 
refreshment  of  any  kind. 

Persons  of  the  higher  class  belonging  to  the 
Russian  church  are  likewise  much  stricter  in 
regard  to  fasts  than  those  in  Catholic  countries. 
In  general  they  fast  rigidly  in  the  first  and  last 
weeks,  and  on  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  of 
all  the  rest.  The  common  people  sin  most 
against  the  prohibition  of  biandy;  though  this 
is  precisely  the  one  which  might  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  them.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Russian 
drinks  as  much  brandy  during  the  fasts  as  at 
other  times,  though  he  does  not  call  it  so,  but 
designates  it  by  all  sorts  of  circumlocutory  ex- 
pressions. 


It  is  remarkable  how  strictly  the  Russians, 
when  they  have  once  prescribed  a  fast-day  for 
themselves,  adhere  to  their  resolution  that  no- 
thing of  animal  nature  shall  pass  their  lips.  You 
often  see  young  ladies  with  vexation  pour  their 
cup  of  tea  into  the  slop-basin,  when  they  per- 
ceive by  the  smell  that  the  French  gouvernante 
has,  on  a  fast  Wednesday,  put  into  it  by  mistake 
cream  instead  of  almond-milk.  Sometimes, 
however,  mothers  dispense  their  children  from 
fasting.  "Annuschka,"  says  one,  "my  dear 
child,  thou  art  not  well:  thou  shalt  have  a  meat 
dinner  to-day;  thou  needst  not  fast."  Young 
folks  will  ask  one  another,  "Are  you  to  fast 
in  the  first  week?" — "No,  aunt  says  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  in  the  last."  "  Hurrah!  we  are 
not  to  fast,  Monsieur  Poulin!"  they  exultingly 
exclaim  to  their  tutor:  "aunt has  said  so.  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it.  It  does  one  no  good,  but  only 
pulls  one  down.  You  cannot  imagine  how  weak 
I  feel  with  that  odious  fasting.  Last  Easter, 
when  I  received  the  communion,  we  had  no- 
thing to  eat  for  a  fortnight  together  but  oil,  flour, 
and  fish,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  church  three 
times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  And 
then  the  everlasting  standing,  and  crossing,  and 
kneeling!  you  have  no  idea  how  it  tired  me.  I 
made  amends  for  it,  however,  in  the  Easter  holi- 
days at  my  uncle  KyrylPs." 

After  such  a  parsimonious  breakfast,  which 
has  not  a  tendency  to  produce  cheerfulness  and 
good-humour,  a  walk  on  the  first  fast  Monday 
to  the  handsome  Admiralty  Place,  to  which 
from  old  habit  you  bend  your  steps,  is  absolutely 
depressing.  The  whole  place  looks  like  a  ball- 
room on  the  morning  after  a  ball.  The  ground, 
encumbered  with  ruins  of  houses  and  booths, 
which  melt  away  like  snow,  is  strewed  with  pro- 
digious quantities  of  nut-shells  and  orange-peel. 
The  swinging  machines  dismounted,  and  taken 
to  pieces,  lie  in  large  heaps  like  fire-wood;  the 
smooth  mirror  of  the  ice-hills  is  broken  up  with 
crow-bars,  and  the  fragments,  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  are  dashed  into  a  thousand  shivers. 
And  the  merry  Bajazzo— what  has  happened  to 
him?  He  who  the  whole  live-long  day  was 
cracking  jokes,  as  though  his  gaiety  was  inex- 
haustible, now  looks  awfully  sedate,  and  is  puf- 
fing and  blowing  under  the  planks  of  his  de- 
molished palace  of  mirth.  The  voices  of  the 
dealers  who  so  courteously  offered  their  goods 
for  sale  here  are  silent:  they  are  counting  their 
gains,  or  settling  with  those  who  supplied  them 
with  their  stock. 

The  iswoschtschiks  too,  from  old  habit  which 
brought  them  in  so  much  money,  come  driving 
down  Pea  Street  and  the  Newsky  Perspective 
to  Admiralty  Place,  but,  on  beholding  the  scene 
of  devastation,  they  stop  short,  and  wheel  about 
to  try  their  luck  in  distant  quarters  of  the  city. 
Every  body  appears  listless,  spiritless,  dejected, 
at  the  prospect  of  the  seven  long  cheerless  weeks 
of  fasting. 

Most  of  the  public  amusements,  especially 
dancing  and  theatrical  performances,  are  abso- 
lutely forbidden  during  this  interval,  or  at  least 
obliged  to  assume  a  different  character.  As- 
semblies and  soirees,  without  dancing  and  mas- 
querade, are  substituted  for  the  bustle  of  balls; 
and  as  cows'  milk  is  transformed  into  almond 
milk,  butler  into  oil,  meat  into  fish,  so  are  plays 
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metamorphosed  into  public  declamations  and 
improvisations,  operas  into  concerts,  ballets 
into  tableaux  vivants,  which  are  then  frequently 
seen  at  the  theatre.  To  persons  fond  of  diver- 
sions the  seven  fast  weeks  are  a  long  night, 
during  which  the  modest  stars  and  the  moon 
alone  shed  a  faint  gleam;  till  all  at  once  the 
bright  sun  of  the  joyous  Easter  day  bursts 
through  the  gloom. 

With  the  most  brilliant  diadems  on  their 
heads,  in  dresses  of  white  satin  sprinkled  with 
roses,  each  having  in  its  cup  a  beautiful  dia- 
mond for  a  dew-drop,  fingers  and  wrists  flashing 
with  sparkling  stones,  and  with  oriental  garnets, 
opals,  and  large  diamonds  on  the  bands  en- 
circling their  waists,  the  ladies  of  Petersburg 
appeared  at  the  balls  in  the  Butter-week.*  Now, 
in  the  fast-time,  when  sparkling  diamonds  would 
be  too  showy,  a  simple  string  of  genuine  pearls 
is  wreathed  in  the  hair;  modest  azure  blue  tur- 
quoises appear  here  and  there  like  forget-me- 
nots  and  violets,  and  unassuming  coral  adorns 
arms  and  neck  in  the  elegant  soirees,  in  which 
conversation  and  singing  take  the  place  of 
polonaises  and  country-dances. 

This  is  the  golden  time  for  musicians,  and 
every  evening  a  new  singer  or  performer  pre- 
sents himself  with  recommendations  from  Vi- 
enna or  Paris.  In  the  theatre  a  single  flute  or 
violin  frequently  undertakes  to  do  what  a  hun- 
dred priests  of  Thalia  have  previously  failed  in 
— to  amuse  the  Petersburg  public.  The  most 
charming  amusements  in  Petersburg  during  the 
fasts  are  the  tableaux  vivants,  which  are  here 
given  with  very  great  taste  and  magnificence. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  this  delightful  entertain- 
ment should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  fast 
season;  for  to  see  once  a  week  good  tableaux 
vivants  must  be  a  high  treat  to  persons  of  taste, 
and  a  very  useful  school  to  those  who  wish  to 
become  such. 

The  monotony  of  the  fasts  is  only  now  and 
then  interrupted  by  the  celebration  of  some 
saint's  day  that  happens  to  fall  in  this  season. 
Happy  this  saint,  for  he  is  sure  to  have  plenty 
of  visitors;  but  let  him  not  be  too  proud  of  their 
presence:  for  if  they  come  to  him,  it  is  only  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  resource.  Lucky  too 
is  the  child  that  is  born  during  the  fasts:  he  may 
reckon  upon  it  that  his  birthday,  if  he  lives  to 
fourscore,  will  be  celebrated  by  a  numerous 
party,  at  first  by  parents,  next  by  brothers  and 
brothers-in-law,  afterwards  by  children  and 
grand-children;  for,  as  family  festivities  are 
something  innocent,  which  accords  with  the 
gravity  of  fasts,  the   Russians  pay  particular 

*  In  no  country  is  there  made  such  display  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  as  in  Russia.  Even  ai  balls  in 
the  provincial  towns  you  see  more  jewels  than  at  the  court 
balls  in  German  capitals.  Not  only  has  every  Russian 
lady  of  quality  a  box  for  her  jewels  containing  partly  pre- 
cious stones  permanently  set,  partly  a  ereai  number  of 
loose  diamonds  and  pearls,  which  are  to  be  placed  some- 
times here,  at  others  there,  for  this  ball  in  one  fashion,  for 
that  in  another;  but  every  little  girl  has  her  casket  with 
dozens  of  finger  rmgs,  earrings,  bracelets,  which  she  is 
continually  turning  over  Russia  has  now  at  her  com 
mand  the  principal  sources  for  precious  stones  and  pearls 
and  great  quantities  of  them  pour  ta  from  Persia,  Stambul, 
and  India  How  fund  even  the  poorer  class  are  of  jewels' 
I  learned  from  the  example  of  a  young  couple  who  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  G000  rubles,  half  of  which  they  destined 
for  jewels,  and  the  other  half  for  furniture,  &c. 


attention  to  them,  and  strive  to  render  them  as 
brilliant  as  possible. 

But  the  most  general,  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  agreeable  interruption  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  fasts  is  given  by  Palm-Sunday  and  the 
days  immediately  preceding  it.  The  treats  and 
presents  to  children  which  we  connect  with  the 
celebration  of  Christmas,  the  Russians  have, 
but  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  associated 
with  Palm-Sunday.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
people  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the  birth- 
day of  the  most  extraordinary  of  children  into  a 
festival  for  these,  and  to  make  them  the  central 
point  of  that  festival.  In  regard  to  Palm-Sun- 
day, the  connection  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  as  follows:  in  order  to  keep  in  fresh  remem- 
brance the  circumstances  attending  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  met  him 
with  palm-branches,  that  event  was  represented 
by  a  procession  in  which  such  branches  as  the 
country  produced  were  employed  instead  of 
palms.  The  palms  were  of  course  a  mere  ac- 
cessory to  the  entry  of  Christ,  a  mere  sign  of 
the  joy  of  the  people  for  his  arrival:  but  the 
later  Christians,  who  have  on  many  such  occa- 
sions taken  the  sign  of  the  thing  for  the  thing 
itself,  did  not  call  this  Sunday,  as  they  ought 
rationally  to  have  done,  "the  Sunday  of  the 
joyful  entry,"  but  Werbnaja  Wosskressenie 
(Branch  Sunday).  The  people  took  pleasure 
in  decorating  themselves  with  twigs,  and  began 
by  degrees  to  make  a  plaything  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  children,  who  might  for  once  in  a  way 
be  allowed  to  have  a  sport  with  rods,  which  at 
other  times  are  so  often  to  them  a  source  of 
painful  earnest.  Of  course,  the  branches  which 
northern  Nature  presented  at  this  season  of  the 
year  could  not  bear  much  resemblance  to  the 
fresh  green  palm-branches,  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem  could  decorate  themselves  on 
occasion  of  their  procession.  Imagination, 
therefore,  interfered,  and  sought  to  assist  the 
penury  of  Nature  by  art,  made  artificial  palm- 
branches,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  these  the 
children  more  especially  appropriated  to  them- 
selves. Many  other  little  presents  were  added, 
and  thus  Palm-Sunday,  with  its  branches,  its 
blossoms,  and  its  flowers,  became  a  great  fes- 
tival for  children. 

Hence  it  is  that,  for  some  days  before  Palm- 
Sunday  in  Petersburg,  all  who  have  fancy  and 
no  money  are  employed  in  devising  and  making 
elegant  little  things,  such  as  are  likely  to  please 
children  who  have  money;  and  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  that  Sunday  commences  an  exhibi- 
tion of  flowers  and  toys  so  cheerful,  so  animated, 
and  so  attractive,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
elsewhere. 

The  arcades  of  the  great  Gostinnoi  Dwor, 
next  to  the  Newsky  and  Garden  Street,  and 
likewise  those  streets  themselves,  are  the  theatre 
of  this  charming  fast-fair.  Here  then  is  exposed 
in  great  profusion  every  thing  that  can  please 
the  eye  of  children,  and  that  can  be  brought  in 
any  way,  by  means  of  branches,  into  connec- 
tion wilh  Palm-Sunday  or  Easter;  but  above  nil 
the  rods  or  branches  themselves,  which  the 
peasants  bring  in  great  quantities,  tied  up  in 
bundles,  to  the  city.  There  are  very  large  rods 
almost  like  young  trees,  and  extremely  small 
ones,  a  hundred  of  which  go  to  a  bundle,  calcu- 
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lated  for  the  various  degrees  of  devotion;  for, 
while  the  old  rigidly  orthodox  father  buys  a 
whole  tree,  which  he  gets  blessed  in  the  church, 
and  then  plants  behind  the  image  of  his  saint, 
his  elegant  son  is  content  with  a  slender  twig 
which  snaps  at  the  first  whisk. 

These  natural  branches  lead  us  to  the  palms 
which  Art,  to  assist  the  poverty  of  northern 
April,  has  garnished  so  profusely  as  the  most 
luxuriant  southern  Nature  would  not  be  capa- 
ble of  doing.  To  the  bare  branches  are  attached 
abundance  of  paper  leaves,  large  and  small, 
from  among  which  shoot  the  most  splendid 
flowers,  partly  copied  from  nature,  partly  in- 
vented by  a  fertile  imagination.  Thus  one  twig 
represents  the  stem  of  a  lily,  another  a  gigantic 
bouquet  of  tulips,  and  a  third  a  prodigious  hya- 
cinth. Many  also  form  boughs  from  which 
hang  all  the  fine  fruits  of  the  Levant  embossed 
in  wax.  At  the  top  of  the  branches  are  in  gene- 
ral perched  a  couple  of  small  birds  of  wax,  and 
a  little  wax  angel  is  mostly  bound  to  the  stem 
with  a  blue  silk  ribbon.  These  branches  are 
bought  by  all  the  children  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  go  a-walking  under  the  arcades  in  their 
elegant  little  fur  pelisses  or  silver-laced  Tscher- 
kessian  costume,  with  their  bonnes,  parents, 
tutors,  and  servants. 

The  natural  flowers,  which  are  offered  in  vast 
numbers,  come  from  the  rich  greenhouses  of 
Petersburg.  You  here  see  moss-roses,  centi- 
folias,  violets,  hyacinths,  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  bouquets  of  all  sorts  of  flowers;  for, 
while  the  younger  children  drag  away  the  great 
palm-branches,  the  elder  sisters  and  the  French 
gouvernante,  unwilling  to  go  back  empty- 
handed,  buy  a  nosegay  to  z'egale  themselves 
with  its  scent. 

But  children  are  not  to  be  put  off  with  flowers 
alone;  to  provide  a  treat  for  them  something 
more  is  required.  Accordingly,  among  the 
flower-sellers  are  dispersed  a  great  number  of 
dealers  in  toys,  who  offer  for  sale  elegant  minia- 
ture representations  of  the  whole  great  world, 
houses,  palaces,  furniture,  &c.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  coach-sellers,  with  all  the  Rus- 
sian carriages  most  faithfully  represented,  even 
.  to  a  nail,  in  wood  and  tin;  and  glass- workers, 
who  have  all  the  utensils  of  Russian  house- 
wifery in  glass  and  porcelain  for  the  girls.  These 
people  carry  their  imitations  to  such  a  degree 
of  minuteness  that,  in  the  representation  of  a 
room,  where  the  mother  is  writing  at  the  bureau, 
her  little  daughter  is  sitting  by  the  stove,  amus- 
ing herself  with  the  pretty  playthings  of  the 
furnished  room  which  has  just  been  given  her. 
The  Russians  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  put- 
ting together  neat  trifles,  which  have  no  further 
value.  You  frequently  see  Russian  servants 
and  scullions  cutting,  carving,  and  hammering 
at  some  curious  but  useless  little  machine.  Out 
of  the  most  paltry  materials  in  the  world — straw, 
chips  of  wood,  ice,  dough — they  contrive  to  make 
something  or  other.  Thus  in  the  palm-market 
you  see  old  soldiers  going  about  with  all  sorts 
of  little  machines,  mill  and  clapper-works, 
which,  when  the  wheels  turn,  are  put  into  the 
most  animated  motion.  An  old  discharged 
marine  carried  a  complete  frigate,  on  his  head: 
all  her  sails  were  spread,  and  she  was  so  large 
that  she  looked  as  if  she  was  sailing  away  with 


him  fastened  to  the  tow-rope.  Another  invalided 
soldier  seemed  to  be  less  attached  to  his  military 
recollections  than  to  the  still  older  reminis- 
cences of  his  youth  at  his  father's  house;  for 
he  had  produced  a  representation  of  a  Russian 
peasant's  court-yard,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
in  wood  and  straw.  In  the  yard  a  man  was 
working  at  a  sledge,  probably  his  father,  while  his 
wife,  standing  at  the  door  with  the  water  buckets, 
was  glancing  towards  the  well,  and  in  the  cow- 
house among  the  cows  was  seated  a  young 
woman — no  doubt  his  mother  and  sister.  These 
people  very  often  attempt  also  to  represent 
churches,  with  all  the  cupolas,  turrets,  crosses, 
and  chains  peculiar  to  the  exterior  of  a  Russian 
church.  These  sacred  edifices,  indeed,  engage 
almost  incessantly  the  imagination  of  the  reli- 
gious Russian;  and  while  a  person  among  us, 
in  a  spare  moment,  with  a.  piece  of  chalk  in  his 
hand,  makes  the  initials  of  a  name  or  a  flourish 
of  some  kind,  the  Russian  draws  a  church,  You 
see  all  Jerusalem  with  its  groves  of  palm-trees 
neatly  represented,  and  the  multitude  entering 
it  with  palm-branches.  Servants  in  families 
invent  things  of  this  sort,  which  they  present  to 
their  young  masters;  and  what  the  dexterous 
footman  forms  of  pasteboard  the  cook  executes 
in  sugar.  On  occasion  of  this  festival,  wealthy 
uncles  and  godfathers  frequently  send  their 
nieces  and  godchildren  palm-branches  so  richly 
decorated  as  to  be  worth  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. For  such  branches  the  angel  is  of  gold, 
the  leaves  of  silver,  and  the  fruits,  usually  hol- 
low, are  filled  with  costly  presents. 

The  arcades  of  the  bazaar  are  handsome  and 
spacious,  so  that  many  other  dealers,  confec- 
tioners, cake-bakers,  exchangers  of  images  of 
saints,*  &c,  find  room  there.  The  latter  have 
a  great  number  of  amulets,  pictures,  and  crosses 
of  all  imaginable  dimensions,  forms,  and  mate- 
rials; so  that  if  a  person  has  no  mind  to  take 
upon  himself  a  more  arduous  cross,  he  may 
pocket  one  of  gingerbread,  which  he  can  eat 
if  it  grows  too  heavy  for  him.  You  meet  with 
abundance  of  Orientals  and  Greeks,  who  ofler 
for  sale  eastern  sherbets  and  Constantmopolitan 
confectionery. 

The  makers  of  plaster  figures  come  more  to- 
gether here  than  in  the  fairs  of  their  native 
Italy.  At  the  shop  of  one  of  them  I  witnessed, 
one  morning,  a  singular  rencontre.  Two  ser- 
vants were  talking  together;  one  of  them  had  a 
basket  with  paper  shavings,  out  of  which  peeped 
a  plaster  head.  It  was  Gothe's,  after  the  small 
bust  by  Rauch,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
The  other  servant  had  just  bought  a  plaster 
Napoleon  for  his  master — be  it  remarked  by  the 
way,  a  most  fashionable  figure  throughout  all 
Caucasia  and  Siberia,  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  • 
and  which  finds  a  ready  sale  among  the  Russian 
officers.  The  Russians,  even  of  the  lower  classes, 
are  always  full  of  compliments  towards  one 
another;  and,  as  the  man  who  held  Napoleon 
under  his  arm  made  bow  after  bow  to  his  ac- 
quaintance, in  which  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  join,  it  looked  precisely  as  if  he  was  directing 
all  these  obeisances  to  Gflthe,  who,  as  I  have 
said,  was  covered  up  to  the  chin  in  paper  shav- 

*  The  Russians,  as  it  is  well  known,  must  not  sell  the 
Imagea  of  saints,  but  merely  exchange  them,  though  they 
may  do  this  for  money. 
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ings.  It  was  well  for  Napoleon  that  he  appeared 
in  the  Palm-market  in  plaster  only,  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  devoured  by  ennui,-  but  I 
could  have  wished  that  Gothe  had  witnessed 
such  a  scene  in  his  lifetime;  he  would  have 
enjoyed  the  motley  exhibition,  and  he  would 
assuredly  have  given  us  an  enchauting  picture 
of  it  in  his  travels. 

Many  booths  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
angels.  I  saw  one,  for  instance,  which  con- 
tained a  whole  heaven  full  of  wax  angels,  in 
whose  attitudes  and  various  occupations  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  was  displayed.  Some  were  re- 
posing upon  waxen  clouds,  others  chatting  be- 
neath bushes,  and  one  pair  lying  quietly  in  the 
cradle. 

I  saw  no  other  poet  besides  Gothe,  but  I  did 
see  another  emperor  besides  Napoleon:  for  the 
Palm-market  is  another  of  those  popular  fes- 
tivities in  which  persons  belonging  to  all  classes 
of  society  in  Petersburg  participate,  and  which 
the  emperor  therefore  deems  it  his  duty  to  grace 
with  his  presence.  He  appears,  just  like  any 
of  his  subjects,  with  his  family  in  the  Palm- 
market,  and  conducts  his  sons  and  daughters 
through  it  himself. 

For  the  rest,  as  the  whole  festival  of  Easter  is 
not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  also  as  the 
great  spring  festival  at  the  termination  of  winter, 
so  the  Russian,  the  peasant  at  least,  attaches 
a  peculiar  import  to  Palm-Sunday,  and  regards 
the  blessing  of  the  branches  as  a  benediction 
pronounced  upon  his  trees,  in  which  the  sap  is 
already  at  work,  and  the  germs  of  the  future 
fruit  are  forming. 

On  the  Werbnoi  Subbota  (the  eve  of  Palm- 
Sunday)  a  great  procession  is  held,  in  imitation 
of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  joined 
by  all  the  populace,  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
branches  which  they  have  bought  or  cut  for 
themselves,  plain  or  decorated,  and  singing 
hymns  the  while.  In  the  church  all  the  branches 
are  consecrated;  that  is,  the  priests  sprinkle  the 
branches  and  the  bearers  of  them  with  holy 
water,  and  then  pronounces  a  blessing  upon 
them.  Most  of  them  then  take  their  branches 
away,  and  till  late  in  the  evening  you  see  people 
walking  about  with  palms.  Whole  groups,  fa- 
thers, mothers,  children,  appear  with  conse- 
crated sprays  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  the 
footmen  walking  behind,  nay,  a  twig  is  put  into 
the  hand  of  the  very  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

The  boys,  on  leaving  the  churches,  know  not 
of  course  what  better  use  to  make  of  their  twigs 
than  to  thrash  one  another  with  them.  Many 
pious  persons  leave  their  branches  in  the  church 
till  Sunday  morning,  and  then  set  them  up  be- 
fore the  images  of  their  saints.  Many  fasten 
them  to  the  head  of  their  bed,  and  sleep  for  a 
long  time  under  the  consecrated  leafless  palms, 
to  which  they  ascribe  all  sorts  of  salutary  influ- 
ences. Frolicsome  children,  on  the  contrary, 
carefully  put  away  their  rods  in  their  bedroom, 
and  inwardly  chuckle  at  the  use  which  they  in- 
tend to  make  of  them  next  morning,  which  is 
Palm-Sunday,  when  it  is  a  universal  custom  in 
Russia  to  whip  slugabeds  with  these  rods.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  so  excited  as  not  to  sleep  for 
half  the  night,  that  they  may  surprise  one  ano- 
ther the  moment  day  begins  to  dawn.    Collect- 


ing in  small  bands,  they  steal  through  the  house 
in  their  night-dresses,  beating  all  whom  they 
find  in  bed,  and  singing  this  verse: 

"  Werba  bint! 
Biot  da  sloss! 
la  ne  bin! 
Werba  biot." 

"  The  rod  beats,  beats  to  tears.  I  beat  thee  not. 
The  rod  beats." — This  application  of  the  rod  is 
universal  in  Russia,  and  the  young  princes  in 
the  imperial  palace  follow  the  practice  as  eagerly 
as  the  children  of  subjects.  On  the  morning  of 
Palm-Sunday  there  is  a  mass,  which  is  attended 
by  very  few  because  people  are  not  up.  The 
use  of  the  palm-rods  described  above  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  vogue  solely  with  a 
view  to  punish  those  who  missed  this  mass. 

Eggs  act  a  very  important  part  in  the  Russian 
festival  of  Easter:  people  make  presents  of  them 
to  each  other,  eat  many,  and  play  all  sorts  of 
games  with  them.  Such  cities  as  Moscow  and 
Petersburg  consume  in  consequence  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  eggs.  Moscow  is  supplied 
with  them  by  its  own  environs,  abounding  in 
people  and  poultry;  but  Petersburg,  situated  in 
a  desert  destitute  of  both,  is  obliged  to  bring  its 
eggs  from  great  distances  and  does  a  great  deal 
of  business  in  the  egg  trade  with  Moscow,  which 
sends  it  large  consignments,  especially  for  the 
supply  of  its  Easter  wants.  The  eggs  are  boiled 
hard,  and  stained  in  general  red:  all  the  shops 
are  filled  with  great  quantities  of  such  eggs,  the 
demand  for  which  is  incredible.  According  to 
a  very  moderate  calculation,  at  least  three  mil- 
lion eggs  are  sold  in  the  last  days  of  the  fasts 
in  Petersburg;  and  the  whole  Easter  consump- 
tion of  the  city  cannot  ba  set  down  at  less  than 
ten  million.  As  it  is  customary  at  Easter  to  put 
an  egg  into  the  hand  of  every  acquaintance  you 
meet,  many  an  individual  must  have  occasion 
for  some  hundreds. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to  go  in  the 
fast-time  to  the  different  markets  and  stalls, 
where  all  the  pretty  stained  commodities  are 
for  sale.  The  Russians  have  a  great  knack  at 
decorating  them  with  taste:  they  furnish  the  red 
eggs  with  many  white  shadings  after  a  hundred 
different  patterns,  and  write  short  sentences 
upon  them,  mostly,  it  is  true,  the  great  Easter 
phrase,  Christohs  vjosskress!  (Christ  is  risen); 
but  likewise  others,  for  instance,  "  This  present 
I  give  to  him  whom  I  love" — or,  "Take,  eat, 
and  think  of  me,"  and  many  more  to  that  effect. 

The  wealthy,  of  course,  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  these  natural  eggs  coloured  with 
Brazil  wood,  but -hove  seized  the  idea,  and  en- 
deavoured to  combine  with  it  elegance  and  a 
certain  importance:  so  that  you  can  scarcely 
mention  any  material  of  which  Easter  eggs 
have  not  been  made  at  Petersburg.  In  the  im- 
perial glass-works  we  found  in  the  fast-time 
two  rooms  where  the  hands  were  exclusively 
employed  in  grinding  flowers  and  figures  in  co- 
loured and  uncoloured  flint-glass  eggs.  These 
eggs,  some  of  which  were  splendid,  were  des- 
tined for  the  court,  where  the  emperor  and  the 
empress  make  presents  of  them  to  the  grandees. 
As  these  sometimes  receive  many  such  eggs, 
they  give  them  away  again  to  favourites  and 
friends  in  succeeding  Easters,  and  thus  these 
eggs   often   travel  about  in  an  extraordinary 
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manner.  I  heard  of  one  in  particular,  which, 
passing  through  hands  sometimes  distinguished, 
sometimes  humble,  at  length  found  its  way  from 
the  imperial  palace  to  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
last  possessor  dropped  it  upon  a  stone,  and  flung 
the  fragments  into  the  sea. 

The  Petersburg  porcelain  manufactory  is  not 
outdone  by  the  glass-works  in  laying  eggs,  but 
produces  a  great  quantity,  large  and  small, 
adorned  with  handsome  paintings  and  gilding, 
and  provided  with  neat  ribbons,  so  that  the  re- 
ceivers can  hang  them  up  as  keepsakes;  and 
these  may  be  purchased  by  any  body. 

The  works  of  the  wax-modellers  and  confec- 
tioners, who  strive  to  exhaust  the  idea  of  the 
egg,  are  particularly  neat.  During  the  whole 
of  the  fast-season  you  see  in  their  shops  rows 
of  handsome  boxes,  containing  wax  and  sugar 
eggs  of  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  wren's  egg 
to  the  eggs  of  swans  and  ostriches.  The  paint- 
ings and  decorations  of  these  delicate  eggs  are 
most  diversified,  and  the  makers  strive  to  sur- 
pass one  another  in  devices  for  tickling  the 
public.  Many  eggs  appear  in  the  form  of  boxes 
for  sweetmeats  or  repositories  of  different  pre- 
sents. On  this  occasion  very  valuable  presents 
are  frequently  inclosed  in  plain  egg-shells. 
Many  are  transparent,  so  that  a  charming  bou- 
quet of  flowers  may  be  perceived  within  like  a 
yolk;  others  again  have  an  aperture  at  one  end, 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  through  which  may 
be  seen  all  the  little  wax  houses  and  trees  in  the 
inside,  of  astonishing  dimensions;  while  many 
contain  images  of  saints,  and  others  form  a 
cradle  in  which  sweet  cherubs  lie  sleeping  on 
beds  of  roses.  Of  the  pasteboard-makers  peo- 
ple bespeak  giant-eggs,  covered  with  gold  paper, 
and  send  them,  laden  with  whole  cargoes  of 
confectionery,  to  friends,  especially  those  of  the 
female  sex.  Numberless  are  the  jokes,  neat 
and  humorous,  which  are  played  oft"  with  eggs. 
In  the  fast-season  a  great  traffic  in  these  tasteful 
eggs  is  carried  on  by  Petersburg  with  the  inte- 
rior; and  while  it  is  receiving  from  the  pro- 
vinces the  simple  produce  of  their  hens,  it  is 
sending  them  in  return  the  elegant  productions 
of  its  artisans. 

Maundy-Thursday  is  called  by  the  Russians 
strasdje,  and  Good-Fi  iday, plaschtschennitza.  The 
only  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  former  is  that,  in 
the  evening,  after  mass,  the  incidents  of  the  day 
are  read  out  of  the  four  gospels.  The  priest 
stands  for  this  purpose  at  a  desk  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  church  and  lighted  by  three  can- 
dles. The  churches  are  in  general  crowded, 
an<J  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  have 
lighted  wax-tapers  in  their  hands,  so  that  the 
churches  look  uncommonly  cheerful.  Even  the 
poor  are  not  sparing  with  these  tapers;  they 
make  a  point  of  buying  very  thick  ones;  and 
you  frequently  see  very  indigent  persons  with 
tapers  elegantly  gilt,  for  which  they  have  paid 
one,  perhaps  two  rubles,  am!  which  they  hold 
before  them  with  no  little  self-complacency. 
These  lights  burn  the  whole  night,  of  Maundy- 
Thursday,  but  they  are  put  out  on  Good-Friday, 
and  not  lit  again  till  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night 
before  Easter-Sunday.  The  streets  of  the  cities 
and  villages,  which  at  other  times  are  in  gene- 
ral quite  dark,  are  then  pleasingly  illuminated 
by  the  numberless  lights  proceeding  from  one 


church  to  another;  and,  lest  they  should  go  out 
by  the  way,  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  sinis- 
ter accident,  the  bearers  contrive  little  paper 
lanterns  for  their  protection. 

Of  Good-Friday  the  Russians  make  a  less  so- 
lemn festival  than  even  the  catholics.  Like  the 
latter,  the  Russian  church  reserves  all  its  so- 
lemnities and  symbolical  ceremonies  for  Easter- 
Sunday,  when  the  resurrection  is  considered 
as  the  main  point;  whereas,  for  the  reflecting 
Christian,  Good-Friday  ought  no  doubt  to  stand 
much  higher,  since  that  was  the  day  on  which 
Christ  proved  the  excellence  of  his  doctrine  by 
the  severest  of  his  sufferings  and  his  death,  and 
stamped  Christianity  with  its  peculiar  character 
of  self-denial,  endurance,  and  martyrdom.  This 
the  Russians  overlook;  they  drive  about  on 
Good-Friday  just  as  briskly  as  on  any  other  day; 
and  at  no  time  is  there  seen  so  much  bustle 
at  the  gay  flower-market  as  precisely  on  this 
day. 

In  the  church,  nothing  further  takes  place 
than  the  erection  of  a  tabernacle,  which  is  in 
general  a  mere  chest,  set  upon  a  pedestal  and 
covered  with  carpets;  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cloth  the  corpse  of  the  Redeemer  is  worked, 
embroidered,  painted,  or  represented  by  stuffing 
in  half  relief.  This  tabernacle  stands  there  the 
rest  of  Friday  and  the  whole  of  Saturday  till 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  only  just  so  many 
tapers  are  burned  around  it  as  are  requisite  to 
light  the  building.  The  doors  of  the  church 
stand  continually  open,  and  the  pious  go  in  and 
out  to  kiss  the  wounds  of  the  corpse.  Persons 
of  the  lower  class  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
crossing,  prostration,  and  kissing,  with  great 
devotion,  and  at  the  same  time  heaving  inces- 
santly deep  sighs;  one  cannot  be  so  uncharita- 
ble as  to  set  down  all  this  to  the  account  of 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  Many  most  as- 
suredly take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  Saviour  for  them,  and  feel  the 
sincerest  grief  for  his  death.  No  priest  taught 
them  to  put  on  such  a  sorrowful  countenance, 
to  assume  a  look  of  such  solemn  devotion,  and 
to  heave  sighs  which  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
bottom  of  a  wounded  heart. 

Touching  as  are  sometimes  these  unquestion- 
able tokens  of  piety  in  the  poor,  so  comic  and 
naive  often  appear  the  devotion  of  ladies,  espe- 
cially of  those  belonging  to  the  inferior  order  of 
the  quality;  for  those  of  the  highest  rank  have 
too  much  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
appear  comic.  The  ladies  to  whom  I  allude, 
the  wives  of  wealthy  merchants,  or  landed  pro- 
prietors from  the  country,  drive  about  the  whole 
Saturday,  in  handsome  carriages,  from  one 
church  to  another,  and  pay  visits  to  them  with 
the  same  self-satisfaction,  as  twenty-four  hours 
later,  on  Easter  morning,  they  will  do  to  the 
palaces.  "Attendez  ma  c/iere,"  say  they  to  their 
companion,  who  stops  at  some  distance,  and 
who  has  thoughts  of  her  own  in  her  little  French 
head,  when  she  sees  with  what  complacent  smile 
her  employer  approaches  the  tabernacles  and 
how  politely  and  courteously  she  performs,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  footman,  her  prostrations 
and  kisses.  In  this  manner  she  goes  the  round 
of  all  the  churches;  but  after  a  while  she  tires 
of  the  repetition.  "Skulschno;''  (it  is  wearisome) 
says  she,  and  drives  home  to  make  the  neces- 
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sary  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  which 
she  is  going  to  give  in  the  night 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


EASTER. 

Easter-eve— Midnight  Church-service  and  Ceremonies- 
Easter  Sunday  Morning  Feasts- The  Blessing  of  Vic- 
tuals—Easter Kisses— General  Intoxication-  Imperial 
Levee— Easier  Diversions— The  Katscheli— Oranees  — 
Ice- venders— Keg  and  Cake  Fiehtine—  Easter  Presents 
—Distribution  of  Bread  in  the  Churches— Cominemora 
tion-Monday. 

Is  the  last  days  of  the  fasts,  expectation  is 
excited  to  the  utmost.  On  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  the  thermometer  of  religious  enthusiasm 
is  below  o.  Singing,  illumination,  bells,  and  all 
other  accompaniments  of  divine  worship,  are 
suspended.  People  are  completely  tired  and 
exhausted  with  the  incessant  kneeling  and  the 
long  church-services,*  Many  have  not  eaten 
a  morsel  for  the  last  three  days  and  are  half 
famished.  The  churches  look  as  dark  as  se- 
pulchres. 

The  perambulation  of  the  churches  is  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  of  Saturday  evening, 
though  the  priests  do  not  make  their  appearance 
before  midnight.  Hence  it  is  customary  for  one 
of  the  public  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of 
reading  out  of  the  Gospels.  For  this  purpose  a 
desk,  with  a  bible,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.  Persons  of  the  lowest  class,  who  can 
spell  Slavonic,  stand  forth,  and  with  a  burning 
taper  in  their  hands  light  themselves  to  read  out 
of  the  bible  to  all  those  who  are  willing  to  listen, 
till  others  offer  to  relieve  them.  I  must  confess 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  delightful  singing, 
this  reading  on  Easter-eve  was  to  me  the  most 
impressive  and  edifying  practice  of  the  Russian 
church. 

When,  on  Easter-eve,  1837, 1  made  my  tour 
of  the  churches  of  the  capital,  I  found  in  the 
Spass-Preobrajenskoi  church  an  old  scarred 
soldier  in  his  gray  frock  standing  at  the  desk, 
with  his  wax  taper  in  his  hand,  reading  the  gos- 
pel aloud.  Around  him  were  gathered  a  great 
number  of  children,  who,  with  eves  steadfastly 
fixed  upon  him,  listened  with  folded  hands  as 
devoutly  as  the  adults.  In  the  Panteleimon 
church  I  found  an  equally  pious  circle  around 
the  solitary  wax  taper  of  a  long-bearded  vene- 
rable old  man,  who  took  great  pains  to  rehearse, 
with  feeble  and  tremulous  voice,  but  with  great 
earnestness  and  devotion,  the  histoiy  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Redeemer.  Old  women,  young 
damsels,  children,  and  youths,  were  standing  in 
the  most  attentive  groups  around  him,  and 
neither  he  nor  they  took  the  least  notice  of  the 
numbers  continually  going  to  and  fro  to  kiss  the 
corpse. 

I  could  not  tire  of  witnessing  these  picturesque 
scenes,  and  found  them  in  all  the  churches  ad- 
dressing  themselves   with  equal  force   to  the 

*  Neither  in  the  Russian  churches  nor  in  private  chapels 
are  there  chairs  or  benches,  arid  the  people  either  stand  or 
kneel  during  the  whole  service.  It  is  very  rarely  that  even 
an  elderly  lady  of  distinction  has  a  chair  placed  for  her  in 
her  private  chapel.  The  emperor  himself  elands  duriue 
divine  service.  b 


heart.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  priests  do  not  oftener 
relinquish  the  book,  and  suffer  the  word  of  God 
to  be  dispensed  by  the  simple  members  of  the 
congregation;  true  piety  could  only  be  a  gainer 
by  it.  All"  the  priests  without  exception  attain, 
by  the  daily  repetition  of  the  same  things,  a  great 
mechanical  fluency,  with  which  they  then  per- 
form divine  service;  and  the  little  in  that  service 
which  might  touch  their  own  hearts  is  recited 
with  such  indifference  as  to  lose  all  its  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the  volun- 
tary reader  in  the  subject  which  he  is  reading 
of  is  manifest  and  unaffected;  and  the  sentiments 
and  precepts  which  he  recites  go  immediately 
to  the  heart  since  they  come  immediately  from 
the  heart.  Even  the  defects  of  the  reader,  so 
far  from  disturbing  devotion,  serve  on  the  con- 
trary to  promote  it.  When  he  pauses  at  a  word, 
moves  his  eye  and  his  light  closer  to  the  book, 
his  auditors  listen  with  increased  attention;  and, 
when  the  right  word  is  pronounced  with  stronger 
emphasis,  it  never  fails  to  make  a  proportionate 
impression. 

Towards  midnight,  the  churches  gradually 
fill  more  and  more.  As,  in  Petersburg,  the  court 
appears  in  full  dress  in  its  chapel,  so,  in  the 
provinces,  the  governors,  accompanied  by  their 
aides-de-camp  and  all  the  officers  of  the  admin- 
istration, repairs  to  the  cathedrals,  all  of  them 
in  gold-embroidered  uniform.  In  like  manner, 
the  curators  of  the  universities,  covered  with 
orders  and  ribbons,  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  corps  of  professors  in  splendid  uniforms, 
and  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  universities.  In 
long  trains,  two  and  two,  with  their  teachers  in 
front,  in  rear,  and  on  both  sides,  the  pupils  of 
the  numerous  institutions  in  all  the  Russian 
cities  repair  to  the  church  allotted  to  them,  and 
range  themselves  in  order,  to  await  the  import- 
ant moment.  The  priests  read  a  mass,  which 
proceeds  faintly  and  slowly,  till,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  scene  all  at  once  assumes  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  fast  is  banished  as  if  by  magic,  and 
Easter  Sunday  suddenly  bursts  forth  from 
amidst  the  darkness  like  an  Apollo.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  relate  all  the  extraordinary  things 
that  are  to  be  heard  and  seen  as  soon  as  the 
clock  strikes  twelve,  and  impossible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  impression  produced  by  all  these 
things  operating  at  the  same  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  imperial  gold  doors  of 
the  Ikonostases,*  and  the  chorus,  Christohs 
wosskressJ  Christohs  woskrcss  ihs  mortwui! 
(Christ  is  risen!  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead!) 
bursts  upon  the  ear.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
illumination  of  the  church  is  completed,  not 
only  the  lighting  of  the  chandelier  and  the 
lamps,  but  of  the  numberless  wax-tapers  of  the 
congregation.  Some  now  light  their  tapers  at 
the  nearest  lamps,  and  the  illumination,  spread- 
ing from  hand  to  hand,  soon  becomes  general. 
While  the  main  body  of  the  priests,  incessantly 
repeating  the  strain,  Christohs  woskress,  which 
is  re-echoed  from  all  sides,  and  continues  to  be 
the  watchword  and  the  dominant  phrase  of  the 
whole  succeeding  week,  remove  the  represen- 
tation of  the  tomb  and  the  corpse  out  of  the 
church,  and  carry  it  back  to  the  altar;  a  few 


*  That  is,  the  grand  central  doors  of  the  picture  wall, 
or  partition  separating  the  sanctuary  from  the  oi.lier  part 
of  Kussian  churches. 
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others,  in  full  pontificals,  come  forward  with 
censers,  which  they  carry  about  the  church 
with  the  most  evident  signs  of  joy,  proclaiming 
the  great  event,  pausing  before  the  image  of 
every  saint,  swinging  the  censer  twice  or  three 
times,  making  their  poklon  (obeisance),  and  re- 
peating the  words  Christohs  woskress.  In  the 
same  manner,  they  salute  the  separate  groups 
of  the  devout,  only  giving  their  benediction  in- 
stead of  the  obeisance.  These  latter  have  mean- 
while embraced  one  another,  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted, however  slightly,  shaking  hands  and 
kissing  each  other's  lips.  "Christohs  woskress," 
says  the  one  at  the  same  time,  and  "Wo/st  wen- 
no  woeskress" — he  is  risen  indeed — replies  the 
other.  This  last  expression  seems  to  be  lite- 
rally the  same  which  was  undoubtedly  used 
two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  disciples  hasten- 
ing to  the  empty  sepulchre,  and  strikingly  indi- 
cates the  astonishment  and  the  commotion  of 
the  first  Christians,  by  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately reported  and  recorded. 

The  priests  meanwhile  continue  their  singing 
and  their  functions.  They  have  embraced  one 
another  on  their  stage  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  public;  and  now  the  bishop,  metropolitan, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  title  of  the  principal 
priest  of  the  church,  places  himself  in  the  gal- 
lery in  front  of  the  Ikonostases  and  gives  to  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  who  approach 
him  one  after  another,  a  kiss  and  his  blessing, 
with  the  general  salutation,  "  Christ  is  risen!" 
At  the  same  moment  when  the  singing  of 
Christohs  woskress  commences  within  the 
church,  and  the  thousand  tapers  of  the  con- 
gregation are  lit  up,  the  outside  and  the  doors 
of  the  edifice  are  likewise  illuminated,  and  the 
bells  of  the  whole  city  strike  off  at  once.  In 
Petersburg,  the  streets  and  several  of  the  other 
public  buildings  also  are  illuminated.  While 
the  illuminated  Winter  Palace  and  the  Ex- 
change, situated  at  the  point  of  Basilius  Island, 
with  its  rostral  columns,  are  mirrored  in  the 
noble  Newa,  rockets  after  rockets  ascend  from 
the  opposite  fortress;  and  its  guns,  joining  in 
the  din  of  voices  and  bells,  wafted  from  all 
sides  across  the  broad  arms  of  the  Newa,  pour 
forth  their  thunders  at  measured  intervals. 

When,  amidst  all  this  ringing,  singing,  and 
noise,  the  congregation  have  gone  in  procession 
round  the  churches  with  torches  and  tapers, 
and  the  priests  at  their  head — that  is  to  say, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock — the  last  cere- 
mony of  the  night,  the  consecration  of  food,  ap- 
proaches. When  church  is  over,  very  few 
think  of  going  to  bed,  all  classes  being  more  in- 
tent on  indulging  themselves  with  a  plentiful 
repast,  such  as  they  enjoyed  seven  weeks  before 
in  the  masslanitza.  In  passing  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  you  see  in  all  the  taverns  tables  co- 
vered with  cloths  and  lighted  for  the  cus- 
tomers who  are  expected  to  call  in  as  they  go 
from  church.  In  the  palaces  of  the  great,  you 
see  through  the  windows  handsome  rooms,  de- 
corated with  plants  and  flowers,  and  servants 
standing  around  the  tables  covered  with  plate 
and  good  cheer,  waiting  on  their  masters. 

The  wealthy,  who  have  the  sources  of  all 
blessing  continually  at  hand,  have  no  occasion 
to  send  their  victuals  to  church  to  receive  a 


benediction  as  the  poor  do.  Sometimes  they 
are  content  with  merely  that  blessing  which  the 
cook  has  given  to  the  dishes. 

These  Easter  morning  repasts,  which  border 
so  closely  on  the  long  fasts,  especially  those  of 
people  of  quality,  belong  to  the  most  singular 
that  one  can  be  present  at,  in  the  first  place  on 
account  of  their  time,  from  three  to  four  in  the 
morning — nay,  the  morning  sun  often  shines  in 
upon  the  dessert — and,  in  the  next,  on  account 
of  the  company.  Whole  colleges  and  corpora- 
tions in  state  dresses  throng  in  to  pay  their  re- 
spects during  the  repast,  with  the  Easter  saluta- 
tions of  the  kiss,  Christohs  ivoskress,  &c,  take  a 
mouthful,  and  retire.  Thus  the  curator  of  the 
university  is  visited  by  the  professors,  the  pre- 
sident of  a  court  of  justice  by  the  judges,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  &c,  a  governor  by  all  the  col- 
leges, courts,  and  civilians  of  the  town  in  which 
he  resides,  one  after  another.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  kissing,  bowing,  and  congratulations.  At 
the  houses  of  private  individuals,  the  ceremony, 
being  confined  to  the  family,  of  course  passes 
oft' more  quietly. 

The  dishes  at  these  repasts  are  moreover  re- 
markable. Many  of  them  are  peculiar  and 
usual  only  on  this  occasion.  The  cooks  take 
great  pains  to  introduce  as  many  allusions  as 
possible  to  the  church  and  to  Easter.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  is  very  common  for  them  to 
make  lambs  of  butter,  which  they  contrive  to 
clothe  with  an  extremely  curious  wool  of  the 
same  material,  and  others  of  sugar,  with  little 
flags  and  crosses.  These  lambs  are  always 
shown  off  on  the  middle  of  the  table.  Many  of 
the  dishes  assume  the  form  of  eggs,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  a  sacred  one.  Many  of  the 
viands  are  served  up  in  eggs;  and  the  confec- 
tioner has  concealed  his  sweets  in  an  egg- 
shaped  crust.  Nay,  some  years  ago,  an  illus- 
trious lady  gave  the  imperial  family  an  Easter 
breakfast,  at  which  all  the  dishes  were  brought 
to  table  in  eggs  of  the  most  various  dimensions 
and  forms.  The  soup  smoked  in  gigantic  os- 
trich eggs,  which,  like  most  of  the  other  eggs 
for  the  hot  dishes,  were  made  at  the  porcelain 
manufactory.  Here  the  eggs  produced  full- 
grown  and  ready-roasted  fowls,  and  many 
brought  sucking  pigs  into  the  world  in  the  like 
preternatural  manner.  The  potatoes  were  to 
be  scooped,  not  out  of  their  own  skins,  but  out 
of  an  egg  of  dry  dough.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
snipe,  at  another  a  pasty,  now  a  pudding  and 
now  a  cream,  which  issued  from  the  egg  to  the 
surprise  of  the  opener.  Syrups  and  preserves 
were  seen  glistening  through  glass  eggs,  and 
lastly  huge  eggs  of  gold  paper,  being  set  upon 
the  table,  brought  into  the  world  nothing  but 
raisins,  almonds,  and  bonbons. 

These  Easter  morning  repasts,  to  the  genuine 
Russian,  must  include  two  articles  called  paskha 
and  kiili/sc/i.  The  paskha  is  made  of  tworogh 
(curded  milk),  which  is  pressed  firm  and  formed 
into  large  pyramids.  The  kulitsch  is  a  thick, 
round,  cylindrical  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  It  is 
made  in  various  ways.  In  general  it  looks  as 
if  long  rolls  of  dough  had  been  twisted  together 
to  form  this  thick  cylindrical  crown  of  thorns 
of  a  loaf.  The  baker  adds  various  little  deco- 
rations. He  commonly  claps  upon  it  little 
kulitsches,  which  adhere  to  it  like  little  oysters 
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to  the  mother.  Plums  are  put  in  where  the  I 
stripes  ot"  the  platted  loaf  cross  one  another, 
and  lastly  some  little  sprigs  from  the  branches 
consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  are  introduced, 
but  left  peeping  out  on  one  side,  that  you  may 
convince  yourself  of  their  existence.  Loaves 
of  this  kind  are  seen  at  market  of  prodigious 
size,  and  selling  for  as  much  as  two  rubles 
apiece.  Both  kulitsch  and  paskha  are  brought 
to  table  handsomely  garnished  with  flowers 
and  lights;  and  if  you  spread  the  soft  cheese  or 
curd  upon  the  white  bread,  and  eat  with  it  a 
hard-boiled  e<xg  dipped  in  salt,  and  wash  this 
down  with  a  dram,  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
any  thing  else,  you  have  made  precisely  the 
same  breakfast  which  is  usually  taken  by  the 
common  people  of  Russia  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning.  After  you  have  in  this  manner  con- 
cluded the  fasts,  and  opened  afresh  the  wonted 
series  of  agreeable  meat  and  butter  days,  you 
may  with  a  good  conscience  go  to  bed  for  a  few 
hours  as  an  introduction  to  the  ceremonies  of 
Easter  Sunday. 

But,  as  I   have  observed,  the  lower  orders 
cannot  enjoy  their  Easter  breakfast  till  it  has 
been  consecrated  and  blest  by  the  priests.    Per- 
haps they  have  a  presentiment  how  ill  it  may 
agree  with   their  stomachs  weakened   by  the 
long  fast.     Be  this  as  it  may,  they  present,  with 
their  viands,  a  most  singular  spectacle  in  the 
church.    Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
they  carry  them  thither  on  plates  wrapped  in 
cloths.     Most  commonly  they  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  the  three  principal  articles  above 
mentioned,  tworog,  kulitsch,  and  coloured  eggs. 
These  things  they  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  form  a  long  passage  with  two  rows 
of  plates,  side  by  side,  the  whole  length  of  the 
church,  leaving   sufficient   room   between   the 
rows  for  the  priest  to  pass  along.    This  passage 
is  continually  increasing  in  length  by  means  of 
fresh  comers,  so  that  it  is  continued  out  of  the 
church,  and,  receiving  further  accessions,   is 
carried  for  a  considerable  way  round  the  build- 
ing.    The  curious  shapes  of  the   big  loaves, 
which  are  stuck  all  round  with  flowers,  the  tall 
towers  of  white  cheese,  kneaded  up  and  varie- 
gated by  I  know  not  what  coloured  leaves,  and 
at  the  top  of  which  are  placed  burning  wax- 
tapers,  between  them  the  heaps  of  red  eggs,  and 
occasionally  some  more  articles  which  one  or 
other  wishes  to  add  to  his  breakfast,  a  pot  of 
honey,  a  dish  of  preserves — all  these  illuminated, 
coloured,  odd-lookine;  eatables,  standing  in  pro- 
fusion in  long  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
in   the  important  and  sublime    Easter   night, 
produce  a  most  singular  impression.     You  can 
scarcely  forbear  thinking  that  the  solemn  cere- 
mony is  to  finish  with  some  pretty  children's 
game,  and  you  involuntarily  stare  in  the  faces 
of  the  aged  dames  and  graybeards  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  not  themselves  the  children  who  will 
presently  throw  off  their  masks,  and  strike  up  a 
merry  dance,  in  honour  perhaps  of  Flora  or 
Pomona,  around  these  viands,  fruits,  and  flow- 
ers.     But   you   need   not  look    long  at   these 
good  creatures  to  discover  how  sincere  they  are. 
When  the  priest  comes  and   sprinkles   water 
with  a  small  tassel  right  and  left,  while  his 
attendants  sing  and  he  keeps  repeating  bene- 
lictions,  they  crowd  closer  around,  crossing 


themselves  incessantly  and  watching  to  see 
whether  their  flowers  and  food  receive  a  few 
drops  of  the  beneficent  water.  "■Batiu.ichku"  is 
the  cry  here  and  there,  "sdes  moi  pashkcC' 
(Father,  my  Easter  provision  has  not  got  a 
drop).  Others,  who  have  run  themselves  out 
of  breath,  come  up,  and,  untying  their  cloth, 
beseech  the  priest  to  wait  another  moment,  and 
he  is  good-natured  enough  to  comply. 

I  allowed  myself  no  rest  that  night,  as  though 
I  were  the  bitterest  enemy  to  fasting,  so  that  I 
could  tell  what  passed  during  the  remainder  of 
it  in  different  taverns  and  public-houses  of 
Petersburg.  The  detail,  however,  would  have 
too  little  interest  for  the  reader.  The  whole 
reduces  itself  to  brandy,  tworog,  Christohs 
ivoskress,  and  Easter  kisses.  These  last  might 
indeed  excite  some  interest,  if  pretty  faces  and 
pretty  lips  were  always  concerned  in  them. 

Next  morning,  however,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  Easter-week,  you  have  occasion  here 
and  there,  within  the  compass  of  the  Russian 
monarchy,  to  witness  some  enviable  embraces: 
for,  in  fact,  the  kiss  is  the  predominant  and 
assuredly  the  most  interesting  action  of  these 
national  festivities.  Let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself  how  prodigious  is  the  consumption  of 
this  sweet  article,  of  the  magnitude  of  which  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  furnish  an  accurate  idea. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  members  of  a  family 
without  exception  kiss  one  another.  Suppos- 
ing a  family  consists  of  ten  members  only,  this 
gives  ninety  kisses  apiece  for  that  family  alone. 
Besides  this,  all  acquaintances,  the  first  time 
they  meet  in  the  Easter-week,  kiss  each  other. 
This  designation  comprehends  not  merely  in- 
timate acquaintances:  persons  to  whom  you 
have  spoken  but  a  few  times  would  be  grievous- 
ly offended,  if,  on  first  meeting,  you  hesitated  to 
give  and  receive  the  kiss  and  the  cordial  em- 
brace. "  The  devil  fetch  thee,  Maxim!"  I  once 
heard  an  old  woman  call  out  to  a  young  fellow; 
"  canst  thou  not  say  to  me, '  Christ  is  risen,'  and 
kiss  me?" 

If  we  assume  then  that  every  person  in 
Petersburg  has  upon  an  average  a  hundred 
near  and  distant  acquaintances,  which  is  a  very 
moderate  calculation,  the  result  for  the  500,000 
inhabitants  of  Petersburg  alone  is  a  total  of 
fifty  million  Easter  embraces.  But  consider 
what  a  prodigious  business  is  done  by  certain 
individuals  in  this  article.  In  the  army,  every 
general  of  a  corps  (of  60,000  men)  must  kiss 
all  its  officers,  and  in  like  manner  every  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  all  the  officers  of  that 
regiment  and  a  select  number  of  the  privates 
to  boot.  The  captain  kisses  individually  all 
the  soldiers  of  his  company,  who  are  mustered 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  same  system 
prevails  in  the  civil  department:  the  head 
must  kiss  all  his  underlings,  who  hasten  to 
visit  him  on  Easter  Sunday  morning  in  their 
state  uniform.*  Hence,  owing  to  the  nume- 
rous establishments  of  the  public  offices,  the 
chief  may  often  need  no  small  quantity  of  lip- 
salve during  the  following  days;  for,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  all  these  kisses  are  not  such 
make-believe,   superficial   ones   as   actors,  for 

*  On  the  whole,  but  few  visits  are  paid  in  the  nighu 
at  any  rate,  the  kisses  then  given  are  more  solemnly  re- 
peated in  the  morning. 
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instance,  give  one  another,  but  downright  hearty 
smacks.  Even  a  subordinate  person  has  plenty 
to  do  in  this  way;  for  he  has  often  a  dozen 
grades  of  immediate  and  mediate  superiors: 
but,  as  for  these  latter,  from  whom  long  trains 
of  subordinates  are  incessantly  departing,  they 
have  scarcely  time  to  breathe.  Of  course,  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  most 
duties  and  the  most  business  devolve  upon  the 
emperor.  Only  consider  his  large  family, 
his  prodigious  court  and  establishment,  the 
numberless  visitors  that  he  receives  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning,  all  the  people  of  distinction 
with  whom  he  is  personally  acquainted,  and 
whom  he  honours  with  a  bow  when  he  casually 
meets  them!  But  this  is  not  all.  The  meanest 
sentry  in  his  palace,  whom  he  passes  at  Easter, 
he  salutes  with  a  kiss  and  Christohs  woskress. 
Nay,  upon  the  Parade  on  Easter  Sunday,  he 
kisses  the  whole  assembled  corps  of  officers, 
and  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  the  privates, 
who,  selected  for  the  purpose,  step  out  of  the 
ranks. 

All  these  kisses,  being  given  heartily  and 
cordially,  amidst  laughing  and  shaking  of  hands, 
as  though  people  had  not  met  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  expressing  their  mutual  congratula- 
tions on  seeing  one  another  so  brisk  and  so 
cheerful  after  a  long  period  of  severe  affliction, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  joyous  scenes 
fill  the  streets  and  the  houses.  "  Christohs 
woskress,  Jtfim  Stepdnowitsch.'"  (Christ  is 
risen,  Eupheme  Stephen's  son!)  cries  one 
bushy  beard  to  another,  while  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance— "  Woistwenno  woskress1'  (he  is  risen, 
indeed).  Grasping  each  other's  hand,  they 
kiss,  and  padjo-m  iv'kabak,  brat/  (let  us  have 
something  to  drink,  brother!)  is  the  next  thing, 
and  away  they  go  to  the  public-house  for  some 
brandy,  which  is  now  poured  forth  as  profusely 
as  water  by  the  limpid  springs  in  Mohamed's 
paradise.  Among  the  higher  classes,  much 
the  same  thing  occurs,  only  with  them  it  is 
"  Allons  dejeuner." 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that,  amidst  all 
this  kissing,  many  a  handsome  girl  receives  a 
salute  against  her  will;  though  it  is  a  great 
exaggeration  to  assert,  as  some  travellers  do, 
that  every  man  has  a  right,  under  favour  of  the 
Christohs  woskress,  to  embrace  any  fair  lady 
whether  he  is  acquainted  with  her  or  not.^ — 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  you  see,  even  in  polished 
circles,  a  licentious  old  fellow  give  a  handsome 
young  lady  a  kiss,  at  which  she  must  not  take 
offence.  It  serves  him  to  talk  of  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  lady  often  gets  rallied  about  it. 
The  pretty  peasant  girls  take  every  kiss  mo- 
destly, but  without  any  affectation.  In  a  provin- 
cial town  of  Russia,  I  once  saw  the  watchman 
at  the  gate  kiss  with  the  utmost  gravity  every 
pretty  girl  whose  basket  or  cart  he  had  to  exa- 
mine; and  he  told  me  that  he  did  so  the  whole 
Easter-week.  At  another  time,  I  caught  the 
corpulent  house-steward  in  a  family  of  distinc- 
tion, seated  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  insisting  that  all  the  pretty  chamber- 
maids and  servant-girls  should  come  and  kiss 
him,  which  they  did,  iest  they  sin  mid  lose  his 
favour,  with  abundance  of  jokes  and  some 
affected  reluctance. 

Coachmen,  footmen,  and  lacqueys,  likewise 


make  the  tour  of  the  hou*e  on  Easter  Sunday, 
with  their  pockets  full  of  coloured  eggs,  giving 
one  to  each  of  those  from  whom  they  expect  a 
kiss  and  a  little  douceur.  The  younger  children 
of  the  family  they  kiss  without  ceremony,  but 
only  the  hands  of  grown-up  daughters.  Hum- 
ble dependents  and  proteges  likewise  kiss 
only  the  hands  of  the  master,  mistress,  and 
daughters. 

That  all  the  Easter  scenes  are  not  of  this 
mild  and  cheerful  complexion  may  be  inferred 
from  the  assiduous  homage  paid  to  that  perni- 
cious beverage,  so  egregiously  miscalled  "  water 
of  life."  Intoxication  at  Easter  is  universally 
excused;  and  it  is  so  general  at  this  festival, 
that,  in  Little  Russia  in  particular,  you  find 
villages  where  the  whole  population  is  drunk. 
Hence  arise,  of  course,  many  disorders:  serfs 
run  away  from  their  masters,  and  servants 
are  dismissed  for  misbehaviour,  at  Easter. — 
Foreigners  especially  are  put  to  their  shifts  at 
this  season,  and  are  frequently  left  to  wait  upon 
themselves  at  Easter,  when  no  Russian  can  be 
kept  under  control.  Among  any  other  nation, 
however,  amidst  such  a  general  phrenzy,  a 
hundred  thousand  times  more  scandals  and 
offences  would  be  commuted.  A  Russian 
Easter,  enacted  in  England  or  Italy,  would  be  a 
real  scene  of  bloodshed  and  murder;  and  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  Russian  national  charac- 
ter, to  the  peculiar  good-nature,  and  peaceable 
disposition  of  these  people,  that  upon  the  whole 
far  more  comic  and  merely  repulsive  than 
sanguinary  incidents  occur  at  this  season.  In 
illustration  of  this  point,  I  subjoin  a  few  of  my 
street  observations. 

In  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  I  once  walked 
out,  on  Easter  Monday,  beyond  the  gate  through 
which  numbers  of  people,  men  and  women, 
were  pouring  in,  all  of  them  tottering  and  in- 
toxicated; for  in  the  country  brandy  is  cheaper 
than  in  the  towns,  where  the  sale  of  spirits  is  a 
monopoly.  As  I  stopped  and  looked  after  them, 
shaking  my  head  and  astonished  at  the  sight, 
the  last  of  these  merrimakers  reeled  up  to  me, 
and  said,  taking  oft'  his  hat,  "  Drunken  people, 
sir!  It  is  a  holiday;  excuse  them,  pray  excuse 
them!  Be  not  angry,  sir,  I  beseech  you.  Be 
not  angry,  sir;  God  has  given  us  a  holiday  to- 
day." Nothing  would  serve  him,  but  I  must 
give  him  my  hand,  and  promise  to  forgive  what 
I,  a  foreigner,  had  no  power  whatever  to  punish. 

In  another  town  I  once  saw,  during  the  Easter 
diversions,  a  drunken  man  take  oft"  his  hat  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  public  place  before  the 
governor,  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  seize  his 
hand,  saying,  "Ah!  I  am  drunk,  your  excellency! 
it  is  a  holiday  to-day;  let  me  be  flogged:  I  have 
drunk  too  much;  I  beseech  your  excellency  to 
let  me  be  punished:"  and  the  governor  could 
not  get  away  till  he  had  given  the  man  a  sharp 
reprimand. 

But  enough  of  these  indelicate  exhibitions! 
In  Petersburg  much  that  is  delicate  and  elegant 
is  to  be  seen  at  Easter.  The  most  brilliant  of 
all  is  the  show  of  splendid  carriages,  which, 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  drive  to  the 
grand  levee  on  Easter  Sunday  morning.  These 
levees  arc  the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind  that 
are  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Easter  Sunday,  like 
New  Year's  Day,  is  a  day  of  special  grace  and 
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favour,  on  which  a  prodigious  number  of  ap- 
pointments, promotions,  orders,  and  marks  of 
distinction  are  conferred.  Many  hearts,  there- 
fore, await  this  day  with  anxious  impatience, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  observe  the 
hasty  whirl  of  these  carriages  along  the  streets. 
The  principal  streets,  broad  as  they  are,  literally 
swarm  with  equipages  of  all  sorts;  and  the  trite 
image  of  an  ant-hill  may  be  applied  without 
exaggeration  to  the  bustling  scene.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  shouts  of  the  coachmen,  calling 
out  to  one  another  and  to  the  pedestrians,  which 
are  heard  like  an  incessant  running  fire  on  all 
sides.  The  ladies,  in  their  brilliant  kokoschniks 
— the  national  head-dress,  and  in  reality  a  sort 
of  diadem — would  fain  have  four  winged  bro- 
thers of  Pegasus  harnessed  before  them.  You 
see  it  in  their  eager  eyes,  which  seek  but  one 
among  the  thousands  of  buildings — the  imperial 
palace.  The  generals  themselves  assist  their 
coachmen,  and  call  aloud  to  those  who  precede 
them,  Jiwaeje,  jiwaeje  (quick,  quick!)  Of  the 
10,000  droschkas,  which  are  said  to  ply  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg,  not  one  is  idle:  all  are 
rolling,  running,  flying,  to  court,  to  visits,  to 
kisses,  to  the  churches,  to  breakfasts,  or  like- 
wise to  the  katscheli. 

Yes,  to  the  katscheli !  for,  thanks  to  the  de- 
lightful festival  of  Easter,  the  swings  of  the 
Butter-week  have  re-appeared  with  all  their 
amusing  concomitants.  The  nut-cracking,  the 
swinging,  the  round-abouts,  the  gulanies,  have 
recommenced  with  renewed  vigour.  Some  of 
the  diversions  of  the  Butter-week  are,  indeed, 
wanting,  but  these  the  weather  at  Easter  in 
general  forbids,  tor  instance,  ice-hills  and 
sledges;  but  in  their  stead  returning  spring 
affords  many  a  pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  sports 
for  which  the  festival  itself  furnishes  occasion. 
Among  these  enjoyments  I  reckon  in  particular 
one  which  the  South  confers  on  the  North,  and 
a  second  which  the  North  would  no  doubt  at 
times  be  glad  to  send  in  grateful  return  to  the 
South,  if  its  perishable  nature  would  admit  of 
such  transmission.  I  should  not  mention  these 
two  things,  did  they  not  just  at  Easter  present 
themselves  in  such  profusion  at  the  places  of 
public  amusement  in  Russia,  as  almost  to  rival 
the  eggs  of  that  festive  season:  they  are  oranges 
and  ices. 

In  fact,  when  you  survey  the  heaps  of 
oranges  which  are  piled  up  at  Easter  in  those 
places,  and  are  consumed  by  the  populace,  you 
would  imagine  that  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides  must  be  close  to  the  gates  of  Petersburg, 
or  that  this  agreeable  fruit  must  grow  in  Russia 
upon  the  birches  and  the  pine  trees.  Where 
they  all  come  from  I  know  no  more  than  whence 
all  the  champagne  comes,  that  is  drunk  there 
as  commonly  as  if  Champagne  had  long  been  a 
province  of  the  great  empire.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  throughout  all  Russia,  as  far  as  the 
utmost  limits  of  Siberia,  all  the  places  where 
the  swings  are  erected  at  Easter  are  inundated, 
as  it  were,  with  oranges  and  lemons. 

The  south  of  Russia  is  supplied  by  Odessa 
and  Taganroy,  but  the  north,  and,  what  is  singu- 
lar, by  far  the  greater  part  of  central  Russia,  by 
the  northern  ports.  The  first  ship  with  oranges 
and  lemons  is  cruising  long  beforehand  in  the 
month  of  February  in  the  Baltic,  watching  for 


the  first  open  port.  As  this  is  generally  Libau 
or  Reval,  the  cargo  is  landed  there  at  the  end  of 
February,  or  in  March,  and  its  juicy  freight  is 
then  conveyed  by  eager  purchasers  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  to  the  capital,  and  distributed 
in  the  interior.  Petersburg  sends  these  southern 
commodities  by  the  singular  route  from  north 
to  south  as  far  as  Charkoff;  and  the  venders 
there,  carrying  them  piled  up  into  high  pyra- 
mids upon  boards  on  their  heads,  cry  them,  in 
witty  allusion  to  this  singularity,  "  Limonni, 
Apfehinni,  nastajaschtschi  Peterburgshy  towar" 
— "  Lemons,  oranges,  genuine  Petersburg  fruit!" 

The  second  of  the  above-mentioned  articles, 
ices,  you  may  indeed  get  made  all  the  winter 
by  the  foreign  confectioners:  but,  as  a  Russian 
national  dainty,  they  make  their  first  appearance 
on  Easter  day.  From  that  day  forward  ice  is 
carried  about  for  sale  in  the  public  places  and 
streets.  This  custom,  to  which  we,  in  other 
countries,  are  strangers,  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the  cheapness  of  ice  and  of  the  sweetened  juices 
of  fruits  in  Russia.  On  Easter  Sunday  you  see 
all  at  once  a  great  number  of  young  fellows,  like 
showy  butterflies  which  have  burst  forth  from 
the  unsightly  chrysalises,  divested  of  their  soiled 
winter  garment,  and  clad  in  coloured  summer 
habiliments,  parading  the  streets,  crying  a  word 
not  heard  the  whole  winter,  "Morosehnije,  mo- 
roschnije!"  (ice,  ice).  These  ice-venders  are 
many  of  them  the  same  persons  who,  muffled 
up  the  day  before  in  oily  sheep-skin,  and  with 
thick  coarse  gloves,  sold  the  graschniwiki  (hot 
cakes)  made  only  for  the  fast.  They  now  appear 
in  a  thin  red-flowered  cotton  blouse,  which  de- 
scends over  their  black  velvet  breeches.  A  long 
white  napkin  with  red  fringe,  passing  over  the 
bosom  and  shoulders,  like  the  ribbon  of  an  or- 
der, ties  over  the  left  hip,  and  the  long  fringed 
ends  flutter  in  the  wind.  With  this  napkin  they 
wipe  their  ice-glasses.  In  this  costume  they 
are  to  be  seen  from  Easter  day  in  Petersburg,  in 
Moscow,  in  Odessa,  and  in  the  Russian  cities  in 
general,  particularly  on  holidays.  They  have 
their  artificial  ice  in  two  tin  jars  standing  in  a 
wooden  tub,  covered  up  to  the  necks  with 
natural  ice;  and  in  this  manner  they  carry  about 
their  cooling  commodity,  even  in  the  hottest 
sunshine. 

Our  occupations,  as  every  body  knows,  have 
a  powerful  influence  on  our  disposition  and 
character.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  these 
people.  The  same  chaps  that  I  found  most  la- 
canoic  and  monotonous  with  their  fast  oil-cakes, 
I  saw  on  Easter  morning  brisk,  blithe,  and  elo- 
quent in  their  cotton  dress,  with  their  pink, 
snowr-white,  and  brown  ices,  which  they  recom- 
mended with  as  much  address  and  power  of 
persuasion,  as  if  they  had  studied  under  the 
most  accomplished  comedian.  In  Petersburg  I 
scraped  particular  acquaintance  with  one  of 
them,  and  often  visited  him  at  his  station  near 
the  swings,  to  witness  his  dramatic  perform- 
ances. He  had  set  up  a  little  tent,  beneath 
which  he  exhibited  his  goods.  It  is  impossible 
to  repeat  the  thousand  jokes  which  this  clever 
fellow  employed  to  entice  customers.  Wishing, 
however,  to  preserve  a  piece  of  genuine  and 
unsophisticated  Russian  popular  eloquence,  I 
wrote  down  one  morning  his  sayings  and  doings 
for  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
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"  Moje  potschtenie!"  (most  obedient  servant, 
sir)  he  called  out,  with  the  politeness  of  a  gen- 
tleman, to  a  person  passing  him  at  some  dis- 
tance, who  at  first  had  not  noticed  him,  and  was 
not  thinking  of  ice.  "  Do  you  choose  an  ice?  I 
will  make  one  for  you  in  a  moment.  Oh!  it  is 
very  hot  to-day.  People  need  something  to 
cool  them.  Would  you  like  vanilla?  What, 
nothing]  nothing  at  all?     Oh,  I  am  very  sorry! 

Moroschnije!  moroschnije!  ssami  ssivdscheje! 

— (Ice!  ice!  the  freshest  and  the  coolest!)  Cho- 
colate, vanilla,  coffee,  rose  ice,  and,  best  of  all, 
flower-blossom!  Who  will  taste  my  delicious 
ice,  flower-blossom!"  These  names  he  had  in- 
vented himself  for  the  different  sorts  of  ice. 
"  Yes,  my  ice  has  a  blossom  like  a  poppy. 
Come,  my  pretty  dear,  will  you  have  a  poppy 


blossom   ice?"     In   spring   the 


girls 


of  Little 


Russia  wear  a  number  of  showy  poppy-flowers 
in  their  hair.     "Here,  taste;  you  will  like  it 
better  than  a  kiss  from  your  sweetheart.     You 
would  rather  have  a  mixed  one?     Well,  my 
love,  I  will  mix  you  one  of  white  and  red,  as 
your  cheeks  are  mixed."     In  a  trice   he  had 
mixed  white  and  red  in  a  glass,  above  which 
rose  a  tall  head  of  the  two  alluring  colours. 
The  girl  was  embarrassed,  but  could  not  help 
taking  hold  and  using  the  little  wooden  spoon, 
which  he  slipped  into  her  right  hand. — "  Zwctiiti 
zwetotf    Flower-blossom,  poppy-blossom,  vanil- 
la-blossom, coffee-blossom,  chocolate-blossom! 
Who  will  taste  my  delicious  ice!     Look,  father, 
red,  red  as  roses,  yellow,  yellow  as  gold.     Silly 
man,  buy  my  gold  with  your  copper."     Putting 
out  a  little  as  a  specimen  into  a  glass,  he  held 
it  up  to  the  sun.     "  Splendid!     How  I  should 
like  to  eat  it  myself.     But  I  am  too  poor.     I 
cannot  afford  it.     Take  one,  father,  and  then  I 
shall  have  money  to  treat  myself  to  a  glass  of 
flower-blossom.     Lay   hold,  father,  and   much 
good  may  it  do  you!     One  for  your  soon  too? — 
Moroschnije!  moroschnije!     Who  buys  my  beau- 
tiful ice?     Pooh!  how  excessively  hot  it  is  to- 
day!    I  am  almost  melted.     No,  I  must  have  an 
ice."     For  Easter  Sunday  in  Russia,  this,  as  the 
reader  may  conceive,  was  a  pretty  bold  poetical 
exaggeration.     He  then  tasted  a  morsel,  rolled 
his  eyes,  and  raised  his  shoulders,  as  if  ambrosia 
was   melting   in   his   mouth.     "  Now,   mother, 
what  are  you  looking  for?     Does  it  not  make 
you  long?     Upon  my  word  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  melting  here  before  my  face  in  the  sun. 
Just  taste !"     At  the  same  time  he  held  out  a 
morsel  to  her  at  the  tip  of  the  wooden  spoon. 
Unable  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  she  could  not 


help 


laughing 


and  taking  the  bait,  nor  did  she 


get  off  for  less  than  eight  copecks. — "  Moroschnije, 
ssami  ssladluja  moroschnije.'"  (Ice,  the  sweetest 
ice  in  the  world!)  and  with  that  he  commenced 
a  chain  of  fresh  drolleries,  which  was  not 
broken  till  sunset. 

One  of  the  principal  Easter  diversions  of  the 
Russians  consists  in  games  with  those  pretty 
playthings,  the  coloured  eggs.  There  are  several 
of  these  games.  In  the  Baltic  provinces,  for 
instance,  the  boys  in  gentlemen's  houses  spread 
a  large  clolh  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  upon  which 
each  of  the  company  places  an  egg.  One  of 
them  then  bowls  with  another  egg  at  those 
upon  the  cloth-  if  he  hits  any  they  are  his,  but 
if  he  misses  them  all,  he  loses  his  own  egg, 


and  the  next  bowls.  But  this  game  I  have 
never  seen  played  by  the  common  people:  the 
especial  favourite  of  these  is  a  game  which 
consists  in  striking  one  egg  against  another, 
and  which  is  played  not  only  by  boys,  but 
chiefly  by  young  men,  and  even  old  graybeards, 
with  the  warmest  interest.  In  Little  Russia  I 
saw,  during  the  whole  Easter,  numerous  groups 
engaged  in  this  game,  all  of  them  composed  of 
old  and  young  men,  who  were  joined  only  now 
and  then  by  a  boy. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  played  is  this.  A 
party  of  fellows  collected  together  have  their 
large  breeches'  pockets  full  of  hard-boiled  co- 
loured eggs,  which  they  keep  rattling  and  chal- 
lenging one  another  to  strike.  As  soon  as  one 
of  them  has  found  an  adversaiy,  the  eyes  of  all 
around  are  intently  fixed  upon  the  antagonists. 
One  of  them  holds  out  his  egg.  almost  entirely 
covered  by  his  hand,  so  that  merely  the  end  of 
it  is  to  be  seen:  the  other  strikes  it  with  the 
point  of  his.  In  case  the  point  of  either  of  them 
is  broken  by  the  blow,  the  holder  quickly  turns 
the  other  end,  and  if  he  is  not  more  lucky  at  the 
next  stroke,  he  loses  his  egg. 

Simple   as   this   game   may  appear  at  first 
sight,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  may  afford  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  when  you  have  seen 
it  played  a  few  times,  noted  the  shouts  and  ges- 
ticulations, the    sour  and  triumphant  looks  of 
the  parties,  and  thus  acquired  an  insight  into 
its  subtilties.     Before   one  of  them  accepts  a 
challenge,  he  grabbles  a  long  while  with  his 
front  teeth,  first  at  one  end  of  his  egg  and  then 
at  the  other,  and  from  the  sound  which  it  makes 
he  judges  of  the  strength  of  his  egg.  also  whether 
it  is  more  or  less  full,  harder  or  softer  boiled. 
He  then  asks  his  opponent  for  his  egg,  and  sub- 
jects it  to  the  same  ordeal.     If  he  imagines  that 
he  has  discovered  a  defect  in  it,  he  returns  it, 
saying,  "  Bei"  (strike);  but  if  he  thinks  it  better 
than  his   own,  he   proposes   an   exchange,   to 
which  the  other  often  agrees,  because  he  con- 
ceives that  his  opponent's  egg  may  perhaps  be 
better  than  his.     When  they  have  finished  try- 
ing the  eggs,  a  long  altercation  ensues  before 
they  can  settle  which  is  to  hold  and  which  to 
strike.     Both  frequently  consider   one   or  the 
other  as  more  advantageous,  and  then  there  is 
a  continual  cry  of  "  Hold,  hold,"  and  "  Strike, 
strike."     At  length  one  of  them  holds,  but  even 
then  sometimes  the  other  will  not  strike,  be- 
cause he  has  some  fault  to  find  with  the  way  in 
which  the  egg  is  held.     The   spectators,  who 
never  fail  to  join  loudly  in  all  these  prelimina- 
ries, at  length  force  the  players  to  begin.    Most 
difficulties  are  always  made  about  the  first  pair 
of  eggs  that  are  brought  into  collision;  but  when 
either  of  the  combatants  has  lost  one,  he  grows 
angry,  and  wishes  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
antagonist.     They   despatch   the   second    pair 
more  expeditiously,  and  at  the  third  and  fourth 
they  are  worked  up  by  degrees  into  a  real  egg- 
fighting  fury,  in  which  they  drive  one  another 
about   over  the   whole    place,   continuing   the 
combat  all  the  while.    A  great  deal  must  depend 
on  the  dexterity  of  the  striker;  for  I  once  saw  a 
sharp  boy,  who  was  playing  with  a  grown  per- 
son, break  twenty  of  his  antagonist's  eggs  in 
succession. 

Another  game  which  is  as  great  a  favourite 
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with  the  people  as  egg-figh'ting  is  called  Bitj 
pranniki,  cake-fighting;  and  it  is  likewise  play- 
ed universally  in  the  places  where  the  Easter 
swings  are  set  up.  When  two  young  fellows 
have  agreed  upon  a  game,  they  take  out  of  the 
chest  of  a  vender  two  pranniki,  which  are  a  sort 
of  very  thin,  close,  hard  biscuits.  One  of  the 
players  lays  them  exactly  one  upon  another, 
and  hands  them  in  that  state  to  his  adversary. 
If  the  latter  finds  all  right,  he  strikes  them 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cake-man's  chest. 
The  stroke  must  not  be  either  too  hard  or  too 
gentle,  but  so  managed  that  the  lower  biscuit 
only  is  broken,  while  the  upper  continues  whole; 
for  if  both  break  or  neither,  he  has  to  pay  for 
the  biscuits  and  to  give  them  up  to  his  oppo- 
nent. Such  is  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
game  is  carried  on,  that  the  ground  is  often 
covered  with  fragments  of  the  broken  biscuits. 
The  sellers  do  not  fail  to  fan  the  flame,  because 
they  are  gainers  by  this  waste:  but  on  that  ac- 
count it  is  discouraged  by  the  police,  who  put  a 
stop  to  it  wherever  they  can. 

If  the  frequenters  of  the  swings  during  the 
Butter-week  in  the  month  of  February  sing  and 
play,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  reader 
may  imagine  that  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  the  intense  cold  no  longer  seals  their  lips, 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  music  both  vocal  and 
instrumental.  At  Easter,  in  fact,  every  swing 
at  the  Katscheli  rings  with  the  singing  of  the 
lasses  and  the  balailakas  (the  Russian  guitars) 
of  the  lads;  and  a  more  confusing  scene  for  eye 
and  ear  cannot  be  found  than  some  dozen  of 
these  swings  side  by  side  in  full  play. 

The  gulanies  re-appear  at  Easter,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  with  greater  brilliance  than  be- 
fore the  fasts,  and  during  the  whole  Easter  week 
the  train  of  carriages  begins  regularly  from  ten 
to  eleven  o'clock  to  take  the  route  already  de- 
scribed, gradually  increasing  from  twelve  to 
one,  and  attaining  its  highest  splendour  from 
two  to  three.  Unluckily,  wet  weather  frequently 
detracts  from  the  smart  appearance  of  the  equi- 
pages. However,  there  is  no  want  of  resources. 
Balls,  theatres,  ballets,  dinners,  visits,  soirees, 
dejeunes  dansants,  and  every  other  amusement 
which  the  Butter-week  afforded,  present  them- 
selves again  at  Easter,  and,  if  any  thing,  with 
augmented  brilliancy. 

It  is  customary,  moreover,  on  Easter  Sunday 
to  make  all  sorts  of  pretty  presents.  The  friends 
of  a  family  of  distinction  come  to  make  their  con- 
gratulations with  their  cadeaus  in  their  hands, 
or  send  them  by  their  servants.  The  presents 
of  the  poor  to  one  another  consist  merely  of 
Easter-eggs.  The  confectioners'  shops  in  the 
capital  make  an  extraordinary  display  at  this 
season,  and  exhibit  all  sorts  of  devices  to  entice 
customers.  You  there  see  every  possible  thing 
executed  in  sugar,  numberless  household  uten- 
sils, whole  churches,  fancy  tarts,  which  with 
all  their  arabesques  look  like  Chinese  pagodas, 
pictures  in  sugar,  crucifixes,  and  other  things, 
which  are  kept  in  handsome  boxes. 

The  whole  Easter  week,  from  the  middle  of 
the  night  before  Easter  Sunday  till  the  following 
Sunday  inclusive,  is  regarded  by  the  church  as 
one  great  festival,  in  fact  the  greatest  and  most 
important  in  the  year.  During  this  whole  time, 
therefore,  not  only  do    the   doors  of   all  the 


churches  stand  continually  open,  but  even  the 
imperial  doors  of  the  Ikonostases  (the  golden 
doors  of  the  holiest  of  holies),  which  are  other- 
wise kept  shut  all  the  year  round,  and  opened 
only  at  certain  moments  of  the  service.  The 
devout,  therefore,  go  in  and  out  of  the  churches 
the  whole  week,  and  generally  attend  a  long 
Greek-Russian  mass  every  morning  before  they 
join  the  gulanies  and  pay  their  daily  visit  to  the 
Katscheli. 

At  length,  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  the 
church  puts  an  end  to  the  Easter  festivities  by 
a  concluding  mass,  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  singing  of  Christohs  wosskress  His  mortwui 
(Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead),  which  continues 
to  be  incessantly  repeated  on  this  day  also. 
When  this  mass  is  over,  there  is  a  distributi  m 
of  bread,  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  learn; 
but  which  I  conjecture  to  be  only  a  sort  of  me- 
morial of  Easter,  which  the  priests  give  to  the 
faithful  to  carry  home  with  them.  They  get 
loaves  baked  and  stained  red  on  the  outside, 
upon  which  appear  in  gilt  letters  the  words, 
Christohs  wosskress  ihs  mortwui.  These  loaves 
they  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  Stationing  them- 
selves in  the  gallery  of  the  altar  with  baskets 
full  of  these  pieces,  they  distribute  them  among 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  who  eagerly 
throng  with  outstretched  hands  to  receive  them. 
They  immediately  examine  their  pieces  to  see 
if  perchance  they  have  got  a  letter  or  two  of  the 
inscription.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  the  letters 
belong  to  the  first  words,  they  consider  them- 
selves as  particularly  lucky.  But  if  it  is  a  letter 
of  the  last  word,  mortwui  (dead),  they  are  ex- 
tremely dejected,  and  regard  it  as  a  bad  omen. 
This  is  perfectly  natural.  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  very  glad,  when  I  once  held  out  my  hand 
for  a  piece,  and  found  upon  it  the  first  two  let- 
ters and  half  of  the  third  of  wosskress  (risen).  I 
should  have  been  inconsolable  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  mortwui.  These  bits  of  bread  they 
lay,  like  the  Palm-Sunday  branches,  on  the  table 
or  board  upon  which  stands  their  domestic  saint, 
to  whose  corner  such  consecrated  and  sanctified 
trifles  in  general  are  consigned. 

With  this  ceremony,  as  I  have  said,  termi- 
nates by  right  the  festival  of  Easter;  but  it  is 
succeeded  by  a  holiday,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  real  close,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  some  notice  here.  This  is  the  Monday  after 
Conclusion  Sunday,  which  the  Russians  call 
Pominatelnui  ponjedelnik  (Remembrance  Mon- 
day). The  first  time  that  I  heard  this  festiv?J 
mentioned,  I  asked  a  Russian  why  it  was  thus 
named,  and  he  gave  me  this  short  reply,  "Pro- 
minajut  roditeli," — because  they  remember  their 
parents  on  that  day.  This  Monday  of  course 
nearly  corresponds  with  our  All  Souls'  Day,  and 
as  such  is  not  immediately  connected  with  Eas- 
ter, but  has  no  doubt  been  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  it  by  the  people,  partly  because  it  im- 
mediately follows  the  Easter  week,  partly  be- 
cause the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  hoped-for  resurrection  of 
our  deceased  friends.  To  tell  the  truth,  this 
Pominatelnui  ponjedelnik  is  in  reality  a  little 
monster  of  a  holiday.  For  on  this  singular  fes- 
tival religious  gravity  is  so  often  shocked,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling  and  imagination  are 
flattered  by  so  much   that  is  kindly,  that  one 
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knows  not  whether  to  condemn  it  for  its  incon- 
gruities, or  to  love  it  for  its  childlike  simplicity. 

The  proceedings  are  briefly  these:  in  the 
morning  the  people  hasten  to  the  cemeteries, 
attend  service  in  the  chapels  there,  and  then 
partake  of  a  repast  in  commemoration  of  their 
deceased  relatives  upon  their  graves. 

Early  in  the  morning,  you  see  the  people, 
who  are  never  tired  of  holidays,  pouring  forth, 
on  foot  and  in  vehicles,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
that  is  to  say,  with  wife  and  children,  and  with 
provisions  tied  up  in  cloths.  These  provisions 
they  first  carry  into  the  church,  and  set  on  a 
large  table  standing  in  the  centre  of  it.  In  gene- 
ral, they  have  in  the  middle  of  a  dish,  a  large, 
high,  circular  loaf,  and  around  it  red  Easter-eggs, 
salt,  biscuits,  cakes,  oranges,  and  likewise  le- 
mons. In  the  circular  loaf  is  always  stuck  a 
lighted  taper,  without  which  the  Russian  has  no 
more  conception  of  a  religious  solemnity  than 
a  Guebre;  for  the  bright  flickering  flame  always 
serves  him  for  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual. 

If  a  Flemish  pencil  were  to  be  set  about  a  re- 
presentation of  such  a  table,  it  would  form  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  pictures  in  the  world, 
especially  as  the  viands  vary  much  according 
to  the  taste  of  those  by  whom  they  are  brought. 
One  has  a  loaf  of  a  different  shape  from  an- 
other; the  first  has  brought  a  dish  of  rice  and 
raisins;  the  second  has  added  a  pot  of  honey; 
and  a  third  something  else,  according  to  circum- 
stances. On  each  loaf  lies  a  small  book-  In 
one  I  found  written  what  follows:  on  the  first 
page,  "This  book  belongs  to  Anna  Timofejew- 
na"  (Anne,  daughter  of  Timothy);  on  the  se- 
cond, "  This  book  is  written  in  memory  of  my 
dear  father,  Fedor  Pawlowitsch,  and  my  good 
mother,  Jelisaweth  Petrowna"  (Elizabeth,  Pe- 
ter's daughter);  and  on  the  third,  "Also  in  me- 
mory of  Gregor,  Ssergei,  and  Mary."  These 
books  they  call  Pomhiatelnui  knigi — books  of 
remembrance. 

The  priests  first  perform  the  usual  mass;  they 
then  step  up  to  those  singularly  garnished  tables, 
and  chant  prayers  for  the  dead,  burning  incense 
the  while.  They  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
little  books  lying  on  the  table,  and  introduce  the 
names  which  they  find  in  them  into  their  prayers. 
When  this  consecration  of  the  food  and  these 
general  prayers  for  the  dead  are  finished,  the 
people  disperse  over  the  cemetery,  each  party 
seeking  the  graves  of  their  relatives,  especially 
of  such  as  they  have  recently  lost,  and  sobbing 
and  weeping  over  them.  I  was  particularly 
.'.'.ruck  on  one  of  these  occasions  by  the  lamen- 
tations of  an  aged  woman,  which  might  be 
heard  all  over  the  cemetery.  I  went  to  her, 
and  asked  for  whom  she  was  mourning.  She 
raised  herself,  and  said  that  it  was  her  young 
daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  a  tradesman, 
that  lay  there.  Again  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  grass  which  grew  upon  the  grave,  and  cried, 
as  if  determined  to  make  her  daughter  hear, 
"Ah,  my  dear  daughter,  why  hast  thou  left  me? 
Ah,  thou  handsome  one,  thou  young  one  of 
thirty,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  thy  old  mother  of 
seventy?  Couldst  thou  not  then  wait  till  I  had 
gone  before  then?  Ah,  my  daughter,  is  it  not 
contrary  to  nature  that  the  child  should  leave 
the  mother  alone,  and  with  none  to  care  for  her? 
Thy  little  boy,  too,  thou  hast  left,  little  Fcdur, 


who  is  but  four  years  old!  Alas,  alas,  my  daugh- 
ter! thy  little  son  and  thy  old  mother  are  now 
left  alone!"  I  cannot  describe  the  singular  im- 
pression made  upon  me  by  this  wail  of  the  old 
woman,  always  uttered  in  a  loud  tone  and  some- 
times in  a  sort  of  psalmody,  broken  by  occa- 
sional intervals  of  silence,  while  she  buried  her 
care-worn  face  in  the  grass. 

Thus  lamenting,  and  with  her  bag  of  provi- 
sions by  her  side,  she  waited  till  the  priests 
came  to  her  grave.  These,  namely,  have  mean- 
while distributed  themselves  in  parties,  with 
burning  tapers  and  crucifixes,  over  the  ceme- 
tery, and  perform  at  every  grave  where  it  is 
desired  a  particular  service,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  small  remembrance-books  are  handed 
to  them. 

The  priests  are  closely  followed  by  whole 
troops  of  paupers,  cripples,  and  beggars,  who 
ask  for  a  morsel  to  eat.  Easter-eggs,  small 
loaves,  pranniki,  &c,  are  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  I  saw  many  a  beggar  with  a  bag 
so  full  of  Easter-eggs  that  he  might  have  set  up 
shop  with  them.  Some  give  away  to  the  poor 
all  the  provisions  that  they  have  brought  with 
them,  and  thus  make  the  best  and  worthiest 
commemorative  feast.  This  was  done,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  old  bereaved  mother,  and  I  had  to 
help  her  to  break  off  and  to  cut  a  number  of 
loaves,  which  her  trembling  hand  had  not 
strength  to  part.  Most  of  them,  however,  take 
out  a  napkin,  spread  it  upon  the  grave-mound, 
and  set  out  all  the  victuals  which  they  have 
brought  with  them,  and  likewise  the  bottles,  of 
wine  and  brandy;  and  then,  seated  around,  they 
begin  to  carouse  with  such  an  appetite  as  if,  in- 
stead of  genuine  Russian  Easter  holidays,  seven 
Egyptian  years  of  famine  had  preceded. 

All  these  covered  graves  and  the  groups  of 
feasters  present  the  most  extraordinary  scene  in 
the  world.  The  priests,  of  course,  receive  their 
share,  and  take  a  snack  at  every  grave.  I  went 
up  to  a  party  composed  of  civilians  and  their 
families — one  of  them  wore  the  insignia  of  two 
orders.  They  had  covered  a  long  grave  with  a 
large  table-cloth,  which  was  profusely  studded 
with  bottles,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  pirogas,  eggs, 
&c.  Their  carriage  had  drawn  up  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  every  now  and  then  they  fetched 
out  of  it  what  they  wanted.  Two  priests  were 
among  them,  and  these  they  were  particularly 
attentive  to  ply  with  liquor.  It  is  not  till  dark 
that  the  dead  are  left  in  peace;  and  many  a  one 
of  the  living  returns  home  in  a  state  that  turns 
this  remembrance-day  which  concludes  the  fes- 
tival of  Easter  into  a  day  of  absolute  forgetful- 
ness. 

The  excessive  intemperance  of  the  people  in 
the  Easter  holidays  and  on  Commemoration 
Monday,  which  is  the  more  unreasonable  be- 
cause the  digestive  powers  have  been  so  much 
reduced  by  the  very  meagre  diet  of  the  weeks 
immediately  preceding,  occasions  many  dis- 
eases among  the  lower  order  of  Russians,  so 
that  for  many  the  holidays  are  attended  with 
extremely  serious  consequences.  The  hospitals 
are  never  fuller  than  after  Easter;  and,  from 
what  a  medical  man  said  to  me  on  this  subject, 
the  statistician,  in  considering  the  statement  of 
deaths  in  the  different  months,  must  set  down 
the  Easter  festivities   as   an  active  cause,  in 
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order  to  account  for  the  increased  mortality  in 
the  month  of  April. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  GERMANS  IN  RUSSIA. 

German  Slobodas — Number  of  Germans  in  the  Russian 
Empire— Influence  of  Germans  on  the  civilization  of 
Russia— Germans  in  Petersburg— Germans  in  the  Rus- 
sian service  —  German  Merchants,  Artists,  anri  Me- 
chanics-German Teachers,  Scholars,  and  Literati — 
The  German  Quarter  in  Petersburg— Colony  on  Wassili 
Ostrow—  German  Farmers  and  Labourers. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  are  Germans  held 
in  greater  estimation  than  in  Russia — nowhere 
do  they  find  it  more  easy  to  advance  their  in- 
terests, and  to  obtain  important  posts  and  em- 
ployments, political  and  social.     Setting  aside 
the  influence  established  in  Russia  in  very  early 
ages   by  the  Waragian-Germanic   races,   and 
subsequently  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  the 
importance  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  may  be 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch, 
who  not  only  transported  many  German  pri- 
soners of  war  from  Livonia  into  the  interior  of 
Russia,  but  likewise  favoured  emigration  from 
Germany.    In  Moscow,  since  that  time,  a  par- 
ticular district  of  the  city  has  been  inhabited  by 
the  Njemtzi  (the  dumb),  for  so  the  Russians 
call  Germans,  because  they  do  not  understand 
their  language.*     This   district  of  the  city  is 
called  the  "  German  Slobode;"  and  by  the  lower 
class  of  the  Russian  population  it  is  denomi- 
nated   "Guckguck,"    because,   when   a   long- 
bearded  Russian  was  seen  passing  through  the 
streets  of  the  German  quarter,  the  young  girls 
ran  to  the  windows  exclaiming,  "  Guck!  guck!" 
(look!  look!)     Similar  colonies  of  industrious 
and  ingenious  Germans  were  speedily  formed 
in  the  other  principal  cities  of  Russia.    In  pro- 
portion as  the   Moscovite  empire   spread  out 
externally  and*  developed  itself  internally,  the 
more  it  imbibed  of  the  German  element.    At 
length,  the  empire  included  within  its  confines 
whole  provinces,  inhabited  by  Germans.   Tracts 
of  waste  land  were  peopled  with  German  colo- 
nists; and  men    of  learning,  statesmen,   and 
military  commanders  were  invited  to  emigrate 
from-  Germany  to  Russia:  indeed  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  old 
Russian  party  to  the  influence  of  the  Njemtzi, 
and  notwithstanding  many  endeavours  of  the 
legislative  power  to  limit  that  influence,  it  has, 
even  to  the  most  recent  period,  continued  to 
increase. 

There  are  at  present  in  Russia  about  400,000 
Germans,  belonging  to  various  races  and  ranks. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  their  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  north  of  Germany,  to  Prussia, 
Saxony,  the  Hanse  towns,  Westphalia,  &c. 
Of  these  400,000,  about  100,000  are  settled  in 


*  It  is  curious  that,  of  all  the  different  nations  with 
whom  the  Russians  maintain  intercourse,  they  give  the 
title  of  Njemtzi,  as  a  national  name,  only  to  the  Germans. 
It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that  all  the  Slavonian  races 
even  the  Moldavians  and  the  Bulgarians,  call  the  Ger- 
mans the  "  dumb  "  This  name  has'also  been  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Turks  through  the  medium  of  the  Slavonians. 
The  Russians  call  Germany  "  Njemetzkaja  Semlia"  (the 
land  of  the  dumb),  and  also  "Germanija." 
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the  Baltic  provinces;  250,000  of  the  Germans 
who  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  Russia 
are  agricultural  colonists;  and  the  different  cities 
of  Russia  contain  about  50,000  German  artists, 
mechanics,  &c.  Viewing  these  numbers  and 
their  subdivisions  more  minutely,  the  100,000 
Germans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  may  be  thus 
classified. 

Courland  contains  20,000  Germans,  of  whom 
2000  are  nobles,  and  the  rest  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  civic  classes. 

Livonia  contains  35,000  Germans,  of  whom 
4000  are  nobles,  and  the  rest  clergy,  literary 
and  scientific  men,  traders,  and  artists. 

Esthonia  contains  15,000  Germans,  among 
whom  it  may  be  estimated  that  there  are  1500 
nobles. 

Ingermanland,  Karelia  (the  present  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg),  contains  about  45,000 
Germans,  most  of  whom  reside  in  the  city  of 
Petersburg. 

Old  Finland,*  that  is  to  say  the  government 
of  Wiburg  and  St.  Michael,  contains  about 
8000  German  inhabitants,  who,  like  the  Ger- 
mans in  Courland,  may  be  divided  into  lords  of 
the  soil,  clergy,  and  citizens. 

The  whole  of  the  nobility  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, so  exceedingly  important  and  influential 
to  Russia,  constitute  only  a  small  population  of 
about  8000  souls. 

Of  the  250,000  German  colonists  (Anabaptists 
from  Prussia,  Swabia,  Alsace,  the  Rhenish 
Provinces,  Hesse,  &c.)  the  chief  portion  are 
settled  on  the  middle  Wolga,  in  Saratoff.  An- 
other considerable  portion,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  80,000,  are  inhabitants  of  New  Russia, 
Bessarabia,  and  the  Crimea.  The  rest  are  in 
smaller  portions,  scattered  over  the  Caucasian 
provinces,  Poland,  and  the  northern  govern- 
ments. In  the  heart  of  Russia,  in  what  may  be 
callen  the  thickly  populated  Moscovite  region, 
there  are  no  German  colonists. 

Of  the  50,000  who,  as  we  have  observed,  are 
scattered  in  the  different  Russian  cities,  Moscow 
contains  the  greatest  number,  namely  6000. 
For  the  rest,  every  Russian  town,  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  China  and  Kamtschatka,  has  its 
allotment  of  German  colonists,  in  numbers 
varying  from  400  to  600  souls.f 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Germans 
may  justly  boast  of  the  most  general  share  of 
education  and  intelligence;  and,  without  having 
devoted  themselves  to  any  special  course  of 
human  exertion,  they  have  produced  distin- 
guished men  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  and 
talent.  As  agriculturists,  the  Germans  per- 
haps excel  all  other  nations;  as  artists,  me- 
chanics, and  manufacturers,  their  industry  and 
ingenuity  are  conspicuous;  they  are  distin- 
guished as  men  of  science  and  as  statesmen ; 


*  This  part  of  Finland,  which  has  belonged  to  Russia 
for  a  very  long  period,  that  is  to  say,  longer  than  Western 
Finland,  is  likewise  called  German  Finland. 

+  These  numbers  cannot  be  given  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, because  the  Russian  eovernment  authorities  set 
down  all  Russian  subjects  as  Russians,  without  regard  to 
their  respective  nations:  and  the  recoidsof  the  German 
churches  include  only  their  parishioners,  without  reference 
to  their  numerous  non-parishioners.  All  the  numbers 
quoted  above  are,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  merely 
round  numbers.  The  reasons  for  giving  them  somewhat 
higher  than  they  appear  in  the  Russian  accounts  can,  if 
necessary,  be  explained. 
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for  the  military  service  they  have  a  decided 
predilection ;  and  in  commercial  dealings  they 
have  established  the  most  substantial  credit. 
Thus  in  Russia,  -which  so  readily  assimilates  to 
herself  all  that  is  foreign,  we  find  the  natives  of 
other  countries  excelling  only  in  particular 
branches  of  skill  and  activity,  as,  for  example, 
Englishmen  in  the  navy,  and  in  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  north;  Frenchmen  in 
the  army  and  in  the  corps  of  schoolmasters 
and  tutors;  Spaniards  in  the  army;  Italians  as 
artists,  &c.  But  there  is  no  private  employ- 
ment or  public  service  in  which  the  Germans 
do  not  act  an  important  part.  They  apply 
themselves  to  every  thing,  adapt  themselves  to 
all  circumstances,  and  are  welcome  to  every 
body. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  Petersburg 
Germans  in  particular,  we  will  take  a  closer 
survey  of  the  occupations  of  these  people  in 
general  in  the  great  Russian  empire.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  separate  the 
various  occupations;  and  we  will  consider, 
firstly,  the  Germans  as  holding  employments 
under  the  Russian  government;  secondly,  as 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  artists;  thirdly,  as 
men  of  learning,  teachers;  fourthly,  as  agricul- 
turists, labourers,  &c. 

The  development  of  Russia  as  a  European 
power,  as  exemplified  m  her  rapid  advancement 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  Germany,  and  has  been  Avorked 
out  under  German  auspices.  The  organization 
of  the  Russian  army,  the  improvement  of  the 
laws,  the  custom-house  and  tax  regulations,  the 
ranking  of  the  classes  of  nobility,  even  the  rules 
of  court  etiquette,  all  have  been  transferred  from 
Germany,  or  partially  imitated  from  German 
models.  The  Russian  monarchs  were  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  travelling  into  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  German  institutions. 
German  princes  have  even  ascended  the  Rus- 
sian throne;  and,  during  the  last  century,  the 
princes  of  the  Russian  imperial  family  have 
married  German  princesses,  in  whose  wide 
sphere  of  influence  much  of  German  spirit  must 
necessarily  circulate.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
both  in  the  military  and  the  civil  service  of  Rus- 
sia, Germans  have  been  at  the  head,  in  the 
character  of  reformers  or  leaders,  and  'so  they 
continue  to  this  day. 

By  the  Petersburg  Court  Calendar,  for  the 
year  1837,  it  appears  that  of  600  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  empire,  from  ministers  and  field- 
marshals  downward,  no  fewer  than  130  were 
filled  by  German  names;*  here,  therefore,  the 
German  element  stands  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  four  and  a  half  of  the  Russian.  Reckoning 
the  population  of  the  whole  empire  to  be  62 
millions,  it  follows  that  the  400,000  of  the  Ger- 
man population  furnish  as  many  individuals  to 
fill  the  highest  offices  as  14  millions  of  the  non- 
German  population.  In  the  same  year  (1837), 
it  appears  that  ten  Gentians  had  seats  in  the 
senate,  and  that,  of  300  ladies  who  held  court 
appointments  as  ladies  of  honour,  maids  of  hon- 
our, &c,  40  had  German  family  names.  Among 

*  Among  the  remaining  470,  there  are  only  a  few  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  names. 


the  ladies,  the  relative  proportion  was  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  Germans,  being  as  one  tc  seven 
and  a  half.  In  no  branch  of  the  public  service  of 
Russia  is  German  talent  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  army,  and  fully  one  half  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Russian  generals  are  Germans.  Were 
it  not  that  the  Germans  are  so  plastic,  so  prone 
to  forget  their  national  interests,  so  ready  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  nationality,  and  to  adopt  the 
manners  and  spirit  of  a  foreign  country,  Russia 
might  truly  be  said  to  be  governed  by  Germans. 
How  would  it  be  if  the  130  high  officers  above 
mentioned  were  Englishmen? 

None  of  the  German  provinces  of  Russia  fur- 
nishes the  state  with  more  able  servants  (espe- 
cially in  the  military  profession)  than  Esthonia. 
The  nobility  of  that  province  are  poor,  and 
most  of  them  have  numerous  families.  Their 
sons  for  the  most  part  devote  themselves  to  the 
public  service:  the  proximity  of  the  capital 
doubtless  has  its  influence  in  inducing  them  to 
seek  for  government  employment. 

The  inhabitants  of  Courland  are  less  distin- 
guished in  the  public  service.  That  province 
is  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  Russia,  hav- 
ing been  united  to  the  empire  only  about  45 
years  ago.  The  nobility  of  Courland  are  gene- 
rally in  easy  circumstances,  and  they  possess  a 
certain  independence  of  spirit  which  deters  them 
from  seeking  public  employments:  they  prefer 
living  in  unrestrained  freedom  on  their  estates, 
and  surrounded  by  their  families- 
Livonia  is  situated  between  Courland  and 
Esthonia.  Though  the  Livonian  nobility  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  the  public  service  so  deci- 
dedly as  those  of  Esthonia,  yet  many  of  their 
most  distinguished  names  appear  in  connection 
with  the  highest  posts. 

If  the  nobility  of  these  three  provinces  obtain 
by  preference  the  highest  military  and  diplo- 
matic appointments,  yet  the  rule  is  not  without 
exceptions.  The  sons  of  the  clergy  and  the 
merchants  vie  with  the  younger  branches  of  the 
nobility  in  their  claims  to  fill  posts  of  honour. 
Barclay  de  Tolly  was  the  son  of  a  Riga  mer- 
chant, General  Grabbe  the  son  of  a  Livonian 
clergyman,  and  Rudiger's  father  was  an  advo- 
cate: nor  are  these  solitary  instances  of  the  sons 
of  families  in  those  classes  having  risen  to  high 
public  distinction. 

No  country  in  Europe  has,  with  respect  to  its 
previous  condition,  created  so  much  that  is  new, 
and  made  such  rapid  improvement,  as  Russia. 
All  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  vast 
intelligence  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
fill  high  positions  in  the  state.  Every  one  who 
can  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment is  made  welcome.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  Russians,  who  among  themselves  recognize 
only  two  ranks,  the  nobility  and  peasantry,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  class  educated  Germans  in 
the  latter  rank,  consider  them  as  belonging  to 
the  former,  whether  they  be  by  birth  entitled  to 
it  or  not.  For  these  reasons  they  make  little 
inquiry  into  the  birth  and  pedigree  of  a  German, 
and  they  estimate  him  only  by  the  value  of  his 
own  personal  talent.  As  the  line  of  separation 
between  different  branches  of  the  public  service 
is  by  no  means  rigorously  defined,  nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  removals  from  the  cavalry 
to  the  infantry,  from  the  artillery  to  the  guards, 
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from  the  military  to  the  civil  sen-ice,  from  ad- 
ministrative to  legislative  appointments,  and 
from  the  forest  to  the  mining  department.  Con- 
sequently, it  matters  but  little  how  or  where  a 
young  aspirant  begins  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
honour  or  fortune.  When  a  man  proposes  to 
devote  himself  to  the  public  service,  he  accepts 
a  situation  in  any  department  in  which  there 
may  happen  to  be  an  opening.  He  then  gets 
forward  by  degrees,  and,  if  he  possesses  talent, 
energy,  and  activity,  he  may  safely  calculate  on 
attaining  high  preferment. 

Germans  who  emigrate  to  Russia  have  in  the 
first  instance  many  difficulties  to  surmount,  the 
acclimatizing  of  both  body  and  mind,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  language,  before  they  can  enter 
upon  the  path  of  advancement.  But,  if  their 
abilities  gain  for  them  any  degree  of  reputation 
and  connection,  their  children  will  be  vast 
gainers  thereby.  The  son  of  an  intelligent  Ger- 
man father,  combining  with  his  own  ready 
knowledge  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  his  pa- 
rent's experience  and  advice,  will  infallibly  be 
successful  in  Russia.  A  career  of  brilliant  pros- 
perity may  confidently  be  reckoned  upon  for 
the  sons  of  emigrant  German  physicians,  engi- 
neers, or  miners. 

Ill  Germany,  how  many  a  poor  oppressed 
spirit  fags  hopelessly  at  the  desk!  how  many  a 
gifted  mind  struggles  fruitlessly  in  the  rugged 
and  thorny  path  that  leads  to  distinction!  There 
clever  men  are  so  numerous,  that  one  stands  in 
the  way  of  another.  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
the  active  and  intelligent  German  feels  himself 
in  a  new  element,  which  bears  him  up,  and 
impels  him  forward.  His  abilities  are  wanted, 
and  he  finds  them  sought  after.  All  readily 
yields  to  his  guidance.  His  Germanism  gives 
him  a  weight  and  importance,  which  he  cannot 
feel  in  his  own  country,  where  non-Germanism 
is  a  quality  more  highly  prized.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  jn  Russia  he  advances  confi- 
dently, and  rises  rapidly. 

Of  all  branches  of  intellectual  acquirement, 
science  is  that  which  the  Germans  have  made 
most  peculiarly  their  own.  Thus  it  naturally 
follows,  that  in  Russia,  where  German  merit  of 
all  kinds  is  readily  acknowledged,  German  sci- 
ence should  be  held  in  especial  estimation. 
The  profound  respect  entertained  by  the  Rus- 
sians for  German  knowledge  prompts  them  to 
yield  the  palm  to  Germans  without  dispute;  and, 
though  in  later  times  several  distinguished 
scholars  and  men  of  science  have  risen  up 
among  themselves,  yet  their  high  opinion  of 
the  Germans  is  not  on  that  account  diminished. 
If,  in  the  complacent  consciousness  of  having 
done  something  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
achievement,  they  now  and  then  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  affect  to  look  down  upon  their 
former  teachers,  this  feeling  is  manifest  only 
among  themselves:  whenever  a  Gefman  ap- 
pears, they  respectfully  bow,  and  lay  aside  all 
pretension. 

The  learned  institutions  of  Russia  which  en- 


joy 


the 


highest 


degree  of  estimation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  the  university  of  Dorpat 
and  the  Academy  of  Petersburg.  Both  are 
founded  on  German  plans  and  headed  by  Ger- 
mans. In  the  university  of  Dorpat,  all  the  pro- 
fessors, with  one  single  exception,  are  Germans; 


and  in  the  Academy  the  most  eminent  names 
belong  to  the  same  nation.  In  the  other  five 
Russian  universities,  we  also  find  at  least  some 
German  professors,  and  in  all  their  most  im- 
portant proceedings,  German  names  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  university  of  Dorpat  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed and  enjoys  a  more  extensive  influence 
than  any  other  learned  institution  in  Russia. 
A  Dorpat  professor  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
respect  throughout  the  whole  Russian  empire; 
and  the  title  and  dignity  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
a  representation  of  all  the  glory  of  Parnassus. 
To  have  studied  at  "  Dorpt"*  is  the  best  letter 
of  recommendation  a  man  can  possess  in  Rus- 
sia, and  that  university  annually  sends  forth  a 
host  of  highly  educated  men  as  physicians, 
clergymen,  scientific  professors,  &c,  who  are 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

As  a  seminary  for  Russian  professors,  the 
Dorpat  university  stands  pre-eminent.  Young 
men  who  have  filled  the  posts  of  private  tutors 
and  extraordinary  professors  at  Dorpat,  are  fre- 
quently removed  thence  to  be  appointed  ordi- 
nary professors  in  the  universities  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  empire.  There,  moreover,  exists  at 
Dorpat  a  regular  professors'  institution,  in 
which  young  men  are  systematically  educated 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  academic  in- 
•structors. 

But  the  most  important  distinction  of  Dorpat 
is  its  superiority  as  a  school  of  medicine.  It 
supplies  all  Russia  with  medical  practitioners. 
Every  year,  numbers  of  young  Germans,  who 
have  studied  medicine  at  Dorpat,  quit  the  uni- 
versity to  establish  themselves  in  the  different 
cities  of  the  empire,  or  to  accept  appointments 
as  resident  physicians  in  the  families  of  the 
rich  Russian  nobles.  The  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians in  all  the  great  cities  of  Russia  are  Ger- 
mans, who  have  either  studied  at  Dorpat,  or 
emigrated  from  Germany.  The  physicians  in 
ordinary  of  the  emperor,  and  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family,  are  all  Germans. 

Clergymen  and  theologians  who,  alter  study- 
ing at  Dorpat,  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  are  of  course  destined  exclu- 
sively to  be  pastors  of  the  German  communities. 
But  the  confidence  which  the  Russian  reposes 
in  the  German-  draws  the  latter  in  all  cases 
somewhat  beyond  his  own  immediate  sphere  of 
action;  and  thus  it  is  with  the  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, whose  position  naturally  renders  him  the 
object  of  particular  respect.  The  German 
clergy  in  the  interior  of  Russia  are  brought 
into  communication  with  such  a  variety  of  per- 
sons, and  receive  so  many  commissions  not 
connected  wi^h  their  own  spiritual  functions, 
that  their  position  assumes  a  very  peculiar  and 
in  many  respects  most  important  character. 

As  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  Frenchmen 
used  formerly  to  be  more  in  request  than  the 
Germans;  but  now  Germans  are  preferred  for 
the  duties  of  tuition.  In  the  year  1832,  there 
were  in  Petersburg,  according  to  the  register  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  157  foreign  teachers, 
of  whom  85  were  Germans;  and  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Englishmen,  were  chiefly 
natives  of  France  and  Switzerland.    To  these 

*  The  Russian  name  for  Dorpat. 
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85  German  teachers  in  the  capital  might  be 
added  more  than  as  many  again,  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  the  interior  of  Russia 
there  are  now.  decidedly  more  Germans  than 
French  at  the  head  of  private  schools  and  pub- 
lic establishments  of  education;  and,  in  the 
families  of  most  of  the  Russian  nobles,  a  Ger- 
man fills  the  post  of  principal  tutor,  while  a 
Frenchman  is  engaged  merely  as  assistant.  In 
the  capital  and  chief  towns  of  the  different 
governments,  there  are  excellent  institutions, 
founded  by  the  empress  Maria,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies  of  noble  birth.  These  es- 
tablishments, called  "  Instituts  des  demoiselles 
nobles,"  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Ger- 
man ladies,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  ladies 
belonging  to  noble  Livonian  families.  So  in 
the  Russian  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  there  are 
among  the  teachers  more  Germans  than  na- 
tives of  any  other  nation. 

What  numbers  of  ruined  and  miserable  be- 
ings have  embarked  at  Liibeck,  and  sailed  up 
the  Baltic  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Russiaj  Tai- 
lors, shoemakers,  masons,  weavers,  painters, 
and  musicians  every  year  emigrate  in  multi- 
tudes from  Germany  to  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time  they  are  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  Siberia,  or  in  the  Caucasus,  thriving 
and  happy.  How  many  parties  of  ragged  Ger- 
man vagabonds  cross  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
after  a  little  time  they  get  so  well  fed  and  well 
clothed,  that  they  forget  their  native  country  as 
effectually  as  though  they  were  in  the  land  of 
the  Lotophagi! 

German  work  and  workmen  are  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Russians,  that  a  German  arti- 
san must  be  a  bungler  indeed  if  he  does  not 
prosper  in  Russia.  The  fact  is,  that  German 
mechanics  in  Petersburg  may  be  said  to  live  in 
Abraham's  bosom;  and  a  cabinet-maker  or  a 
tailor,  who  in  Germany  could  not  earn  more 
than  would  provide  him  with  an  humble  abode 
and  frugal  fare,  may  live  in  luxury  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  and  occupy  a  house  not  inferior  to 
the  residence  of  a  person  of  rank.  A  master- 
tailor  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  tailleur-mar- 
chand,-  the  millwright  is  dignified  by  the  title  of 
mechanician;  the  cabinet-maker  speedily  es- 
tablishes an  elegant  furniture-warehouse;  and 
it  requires  no  very  long  time  to  enable  the  Ger- 
man cloth-dresser  to  set  up  as  a  woollen  manu- 
facturer, and  to  supply  the  Russian  fairs  with 
his  own  goods.  There  are,  in  Petersburg, 
cabinet-makers  worth  millions,  tailors  dwelling 
in  palaces,  piano-forte  makers  who  have  mar- 
ried their  daughters  to  Russian  officers  of  the 
guards,  and  boot-makers  whose  luxury  might 
excite  the  envy  of  many  a  German  baron.  At 
first  these  men  labour  with  their  own  hands, 
but  after  a  time,  when  they  have  realized  a  lit- 
tle capital,  they  engage  l\'u>sians  as  workmen, 
and  conduct  their  business  in  the  quality  of 
great  manufacturer*.  Thi«  plan  is  pursued  in 
the  great  towns  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
Petersburg.  Even  in  the  provincial  towns,  the 
German  mechanic  feels  his  superiority  over 
the  Russian.  He  earns  plenty  of  money,  lives 
in  luxury,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  for  his  talent  and  probity,  brings  him 
into  contact  with  a  higher  class,  and  introduces 


him  to  a  better  sphere  of  association  than  he 
could  ever  hope  to  approach.  The  German 
thinks  himself  metal  of  a  superior  stamp  to  the 
Russian,  and  the  latter  by  every  sort  of  acknow- 
ledgment confirms  him  in  that  belief.  The 
educated  daughter  of  a  German  artisan,  in  the 
interior  of  Russia,  raises  her  eyes  to  orders  and 
epaulets,  which  in  Germany  would  be  stars  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  attainment.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  marriages  between  the 
families  of  poor  Germans  and  rich  Russians; 
thus  we  find  many  a  Herr  Meyer,  or  a  Herr 
Muller,  whose  wife  was  born  princess  G.  or 
princess  K.;  and  many  a  princess  X.  or  Z.  who 
owes  her  rank  to  her  German  father's  needle. 

The  implicit  confidence  reposed  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  honour  and  probity  of  the  Germans 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  latter;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  this  confidence  should  in  all 
instances  be  justified.  In  general,  a  Russian 
will  trust  a  German  in  preference  to  his  brother; 
and,  should  a  Russian  have  any  object  of  im- 
portance or  value  which  he  wishes  to  deposit 
in  safe  custody,  or  should  he  require  the  advice 
of  a  sincere  friend,  he  will  assuredly  apply  to  a 
German  rather  than  to  one  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. When,  therefore,  a  German  settles  in 
the  interior  of  Russia,  and  his  business  draws 
him  at  all  into  society,  he  soon  finds  himself  the 
central  point  of  a  variety  of  affairs  and  interests. 
He  frequently  figures  as  a  sort  of  grand  mar- 
shal at  the  head  of  the  neighbouring  landed 
proprietors,  whilst,  as  an  agreeable  singer,  or 
clever  whist-player,  he  is  the  leader  and  orna- 
ment of  the  social  circle. 

With  respect  to  legal  rights,  a  German  may 
live  in  Russia  under  three  different  relations. 
First,  as  a  Russian  subject,  in  which  character 
he  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  Russian,  being 
required  to  perform  the  same  duties  and  pay 
the  same  tributes  as  a  native;  secondly,  as  a 
foreigner  (inostranez),a  position  which  secures 
to  him  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  fo- 
reigner enjoys  all  the  immunities  of  the  native. 
without  bearing  any  share  in  the  public  burden.* 
He  is  exempt  from  military  service  and  the 
payment  of  taxes;  he  may  establish  himself 
wherever  he  thinks  fit,  and  he  may  follow  what- 
ever occupation  he  chooses.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  fill  communal  offices,  nor  to  pay  com- 
munal imposts.  In  this  comfortable  position 
he  remains  as  long  as  he  pleases;  and,  should 
he  wish  to  bequeath  it  to  his  children,  he  gets 
them  inscribed  as  foreigners  likewise,  thereby 
evading  as  long  as  possible  obedience  to  the 
ukase  which  is  every  now  and  then  put  forth, 
commanding  all  foreigners  to  take  the  oath  as 
Russian  subjects.  Thirdly,  a  foreigner  may 
rank  himself  as  a  colonist.  The  colonists  who 
were  invited  to  Russia  in  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  more  especially  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, constitute  a  particular  class  in  the  em- 
pire. Their  privileges  are  somewhat  more 
limited  than  those  of  foreigners,  but  they  enjoy 
many  advantages  not  possessed  by  other  sub- 
jects: they  are  more  lightly  taxed,  are  exempt 

*  The  liberal  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the  Rus- 
sians may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  great  indulg- 
ences conceded  to  foreigners  among  them.  Besides,  the 
words  "On  inoatranez"  (He  is  a  foreigner;  are,  to  Kussiau 
ears,  almost  synonymous  with  "  He  is  a  nobleman." 
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from  the  conscription,  and  have  laws  and  a  legal 
administration  of  their  own. 

The  majority  of  these  German  colonists  are 
agriculturists;  and  a  very  small  number  have 
engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  such  as 
cloth  or  silk-weaving,  &c.  A  census  of  the 
German  agriculturists  in  Russia  would  doubt- 
less show  an  amount  of  population  equal  to  that 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Weimar;  and  they  pos- 
sess numerous  tracts  of  land,  to  the  conjoint 
extent  of  which  the  superficies  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  bears  no  comparison. 

Though  the  whole  of  the  vast  Russian  em- 
pire, even  to  its  remotest  confines,  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  German  elements,  yet  none 
of  its  cities  is  germanized  to  such  a  degree  as 
the  capital  itself.  Even  the  German  name  of 
that  capital  seems  to  indicate  the  nation  whose 
people  will  find  themselves  most  at  home  there. 
But  the  Germans  have  not  christened  Peters- 
burg only,  they  have  been  moreover  godfathers 
to  most  of  the  new  colonies  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, viz. — Cronstadt,  Peterhof,  Oranienbaum, 
Schlusselburg,  Katharinenhof,  Kronschlott, 
Riesbank,  Insterburg,  &c*  These  facts  alone 
satisfactorily  explain  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Petersburg;  an  influence,  the  extent  of 
which  must  be  obvious  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  number  of  Germans  in  that  capital 
alone  amounts  to  40,000.  All  these  Germans 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  cultivated  classes 
of  society,  and  as  military  officers,  civil  func- 
tionaries, merchants,  manufacturers,  artists, 
&c,  they  rank  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and 
often  of  superiority  to  the  Russians,  in  the  circles 
in  which  they  respectively  move. 

What  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
national  descent  of  the  German  mercantile  class 
in  the  Russian  capital,  refers  equally  to  the 
sources  whence  the  whole  of  the  German  colo- 
nies in  Petersburg  have  sprung.  The  majority 
have  emigrated  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  as 
Riga,  Reval,  Narva,  Wiburg,  Kfinigsberg,  Dant- 
zig,  Lttbeck,  &c;  and,  considered  in  reference 
to  its  population,  Petersburg  may  be  ranked 
among  the  German  cities  of  the  Baltic.  How- 
ever, other  parts  of  German)';  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Protestant  states,  have  furnished  their 
subsidies. 

Particular  branches  of  the  German  commu- 
nity may  be  traced  in  their  origin  to  certain 
districts  or  countries.  For  example,  the  Ger- 
man nobles  of  Petersburg  have  sprung  exclu- 
sively from  the  German  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  The 
mercantile  class  is  chiefly  traceable  to  the  Han- 
seatic  ports;  and  mechanics  and  artists  may  be 
said  to  have  come  from  Saxony,  Prussia,  and 
Wni'tcmberg. 

Of  the  important  position  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  social  existence  of  Petersburg, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
the  whole  body  of  mechanics  in  that  capital, 
together  with  all  artificers  whose  occupations 
demand  the   exercise  of  taste   and  ingenuity, 

*  These  German  names  undergo  only  a  very  triflini  dif- 
ference of  pronunciation  among  the  Russians.  This"  il i f 
ference  consists  principally  in  accentuation  In  the 
mouths  of  the  Russians  these  names  are  Bounded,  Kron- 
schtatt,  PetergoiY,  Oranienba  urn,  SSchliissebOrg,  Kailian- 
nengoff,  &c. 


such  as  house-painters,  cabinet-makers,  gold 
and  silver  lace-workers,  goldsmiths,  watch- 
makers, instrument-makers,  &c,  are  exclu- 
sively Germans.  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  Petersburg  Directory,*  we  find  that,  amidst 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  German  names,  such 
as  Frank,  Frantz,  and  Frenzel,  Redlich,  Gut, 
and  Gross,  Konig  and  Printz,  Koch  and  Knoch, 
Knaut  and  Knauf,  there  very  rarely  appears  a 
French  Dufaux  or  Dufour,  or  an  Italian  Rus- 
pino  or  Bandini.  The  names  of  Swedes  from 
the  neighbouring  capital  of  Stockholm  are  of 
more  frequent  occurrence:  thus  we  find  Aker- 
blom  and  Adlerblom;  EckstromandBiberstrum; 
Lundholm  and  Lundeberg;  but  never  the  name 
of  an  Englishman.  In  the  whole  list  of  names 
under  the  letter  S  two  only  are  Russian — Stri- 
wowsky  and  Subkowsky;  and  under  the  letter 
B  there  appears  only  one,  Buschkowsky. 

Among  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  sur- 
geons, German  names  prevail.  The  physicians 
and  apothecaries  of  Petersburg  are  all,  without 
exception,  Germans.  It  is  seldom  that  a  French 
or  English  physician  obtains  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  Petersburg.  In  surgery,  however, 
native  Russian  practitioners  take  a  higher  stand- 
ing than  Germans.  According  to  Reimer's 
Directory  there  are,  among  the  surgeons  of  Pe- 
tersburg, no  fewer  than  40  Russians,  and  only 
30  Germans  and  other  foreigners;  whilst  of  the 
120  physicians  there  were  only  about  a  dozen 
Russians.f 

German  names  have  always  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  Petersburg  Academy,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  its  first  foundation,  when  Peter  the  Great 
appointed  its  first  president,  Blumentrost;  and 
scientific  Germans  are  at  the  present  day  the 
most  active  members  of  that  learned  institution. 
Several  of  the  most  favourite  German  writers 
and  philosophers  have  been  members  of  that 
Academy:  as  Pallas,  Muller,  Euler,  Schlotzer, 
Stritter,  Klinger,  and  Schubert;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  many  Russians  whose  talents  have 
raised  them  to  distinction,  the  Germans  still  take 
the  lead  at  the  Petersburg  Academy;  for  ex- 
ample, Struve,  Bahr,  Krug,  Frahn,  Fuss,  Ade- 
lung,  and  others. 

The  important  position  maintained  by  the 
Germans  as  merchants  and  teachers  in  Peters- 
burg has  already  been  fully  described. 

Petersburg  contains  a  number  of  Germans 
who  are  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  service:  in  military  and 
civil  employments,  in  the  navy  and  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  administrative  and  legislative  de- 
partments. The  offices  of  police-director  and 
governor-general  of  Petersburg  have  usually 
been  held  by  Germans;  and  the  corresponding 
posts  in  the  other  Baltic  provinces  of  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  are  invariably  assigned 
to  natives  of  Germany. 

Of  all  the  Petersburg  Germans,  those  classes 
which  preserve  their  nationality  in  its  most  un- 
impaired form  are  literary  and  scientific  men, 

*  That  useful  publication,  the  Petersburg:  Directory,  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  published  lor  several  years 
past.  The  last  directory  published  was  that  by  Reimers. 
No  city  in  Europe  presents  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  out  a  good  directory  as  Petersbura 

t  In  the  University  of  Dorpat  the  peculiar  talent  of  the 
Russians  for  surgical  operations  is  very  remarkable.  The 
professor  of  surgery  at  that  university  is  a  Russian. 
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merchants,  artificers,  and  mechanics.  They 
exclusively  take  the  lead  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  activity,  and,  having  comparatively 
but  little  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  they 
adhere  most  faithfully  to  their  native  language, 
manners,  &c.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of 
the  Petersburg  Germans,  we  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  especially  the  colony  of  traders, 
artificers,  and  mechanics.  The  members  of 
this  colony  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  happiest 
and  most  independent  class  of  people  in  Pe- 
tersburg. Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  prospe- 
rity, they  indulge  themselves  in  every  social 
recreation:  they  frequent  their  coflee-gardens 
at  Petrowsky,  have  their  German  theatre,  give 
their  foreigners'  balls  during  winter,  establish 
clubs  and  societies,  and  occasionally  send  invi- 
tations to  Iwan  Iwannowitsch,  and  Maxim  Mi- 
chaelowitsch,*  with  whom,  especially  if  they 
wear  any  orders,  our  Germans  like  to  be  upon 
a  friendly  footing. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  these  Germans  make  their 
fortunes  in  Russia.  They  soon  make  themselves 
at  home  among  the  Russians,  and  their  easily- 
gotten  wealth  speedily  enables  them  to  forget 
their  country.  Many  of  them  occupy  spacious 
houses,  and  assemble  brilliant  company  at  their 
whist  tables,  in  short,  live  in  a  style  to  which 
they  could  not  possibly  aspire  in  their  own 
country.  Russian  authors  frequently  take  these 
Germans  as  models,  from  whom  they  sketch 
pictures  of  life  and  manners.  A  German,  whose 
early  attempts  at  Russian  pronunciation  are 
irresistibly  comic,  is  a  favourite  character  on 
the  stage,  where  German  pedantry,  German 
bluntness,  and  German  triviality  frequently  fall 
under  the  lash  of  satire.  In  the  historical  and 
tragi-dramatic  poems  of  the  Russians,  the  Ger- 
man officers  of  the  guards  and  other  German 
military  commanders,  play  important  and  ge- 
nerally very  honourable  parts.  Pushkin,  in  the 
description  of  morning  in  Petersburg,  in  his 
Onagin,  has  not  forgotten  the  German  trades- 
people, to  some  of  whom  he  makes  allusion  in 
the  following  passage: 

"At  beat  of  drum,  the  city  of  the  Newa 
wakes.  The  girl  hurries  forth  with  her  pitcher, 
and  the  early  snow  crackles  beneath  her  feet. 
The  morning's  joyous  tumult  is  uproused,  the 
shops  begin  to  open,  and  the  smoke  rises  in  blue 
columns  from  the  chimney-pots;  the  while  the 
German  baker,  in  his  pointed  cap,  leisurely 
opens  his  shutters." 

The  German  mechanics  are  naturally,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  various  callings,  dispersed  through 
all  quarters  of  Petersburg.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, dwell  at  the  west  end  of  the  second  and 
third  Admiralty  districts,  where  the  very  names 
of  the  streets  have  a  character  of  German  citi- 
zenship; for  example:  Meshtehanskaya  (citizen- 
street);  Stolernaya  (carpeoters'-street).  The 
spacious  residence  of  Frobelius,  the  wealthy 
coach-builder,  is  in  this  quarter  of  Petersburg. 
There  also  is  situated  the  house,  or  rather  palace, 
of  Tischner,  the  musical  instrument-maker, 
which  is  four  stories  high  and  200  feet  long.  In 
this  quarter  of  the  capital)  each  branch  of  indus- 
try has  its  millionaire,  in  whose  drawing-rooms 

*  Common  names  among  the  Russians. 


cheerful  hospitality  presides.  Here  champagne 
is  brewed  from  malt,  and  gold  rubles  are  fished 
from  out  of  the  soap-boiler's  cauldron!  Here 
painted  fruit  and  flowers,  by  a  magical  conver- 
sion, acquire  pulp,  flavour,  and  perfume!  In 
the  hands  of  German  architects  stone  is  con- 
verted into  bread!  The  smith,  working  at  his 
anvil,  maintains  a  family  of  accomplished 
daughters;  and  the  carpenter,  by  making  coffins 
for  the  dead,  secures  a  good  living  for  himself! 

A  German  artisan  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
brilliant  capital  of  Russia  is  about  as  awkward 
and  inexperienced  as  it  may  be  supposed  an 
inhabitant  of  earth  would  be  if  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  the  moon.  His  countrymen,  therefore, 
make  it  their  duty  to  instruct  and  direct  him,  so 
that  he  may  be  rendered  a  worthy  successor  to 
some  branch  of  their  industry;  whether  in  the 
use  of  the  needle,  the  hammer,  the  saw,  or  the 
chisel.  Thus  the  race  of  German  colonists  is 
kept  up.  The  Petersburg  German,  whether  his 
family  was  originally  from  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  or  Saxony,  becomes  in  course  of  time 
a  German  of  quite  a  peculiar  stamp.  Most  of 
his  distinguishing  characteristics  maybe  traced 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  associations. 
While  his  daughters  are  seeking  to  captivate 
some  officer  of  the  imperial  guard,  while  his 

son  is  visiting  at  the  house  of  Prince  N , 

and  making  himself  agreeable  by  his  singing 
and  piano-forte-playing,  the  father  himself  has 
become  so  elegant  and  well  bred,  that  he  looks 
with  pity  on  his  newly-arrived  countryman,  and 
sorrowfully  thinks  how  much  he  has  to  learn  in 
the  way  of  refinement.  A  German  artisan,  after 
living  some  time  in  the  great  northern  capital, 
gains  such  an  amount  of  Slavonic  gravity, 
Russian  savoir  faire,  Petersburg  comme  il  faut, 
and  residence-town  grarafezza,  that  he  is  almost 
a  grand  seigneur,  compared  with  the  uncouth 
mechanical  new-comer.  Meanwhile  his  sons 
and  daughters  thoroughly  acquire  that  sort  of 
inanimate  and  listless  manner,  which  we  term 
coldness,  but  which  in  Russia  passes  for  grace, 
modesty,  elegance,  and  dignity. 

Even  the  dialect  of  these  Petersburg  Germans 
presents  a  certain  peculiarity.  It  is  embued 
with  Su'abian,  Bavarian,  and  Saxon  phrases, 
yet  the  mixture  forms  altogether  a  very  perfect 
whole.  The  German  dialect  spoken  here  has 
a  strong  affinity  with  the  dialects  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia. 

The  best  educated  and  most  wealthy  portion 
of  the  Petersburg  Germans — members  of  the 
Academy,  literary  men,  merchants,  &c. — reside 
on  Wassili  Ostrow,  which  is  almost  exclusively, 
if  not  wholly,  inhabited  by  Germans.  The  little 
community  of  Wassili  Ostrow  leads  a  truly 
pleasant  life,  and  whoever  has  had  a  taste  of 
their  society  will  not  easily  lose  the  relish  for  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  spot  in  the  world  in 
which  the  Germans  lead  so  joyous  a  life  as  on 
this  little  island  of  the  Newa. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  men, 
like  certain  plants,  are  infinitely  improved  when 
transported  from  their  native  soil  to  a  foreign 
one.  A  Frenchman,  who  has  travelled  and  re- 
sided in  Germany,  will  be  found  greatly  im- 
proved on  his  return  to  France;  and  the  English- 
man, from  the  English  colony  in  Paris,  will 
certainly  be,  on  his  reappearance  in  London, 
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more  agreeable  than  he  was  before  his  departure. 
In  the  native  country  old  national  virtues  doubt- 
less flourish;  but  there,  likewise,  old  national 
errors  and  prejudices  are  harboured  and 
cherished.  These  facts  are  fully  verified  in  the 
example  of  the  Petersburg  Germans. 

In  the  proximity  of  the  great  imperial  throne, 
the  German,  who  in  his  native  country  is  fre- 
quently confined  to  the  capital  of  a  small  duchy, 
looks  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and  power,  and 
sees  the  horizon  expand  to  his  vision.  To  all  the 
fine  feeling  inherent  in  his  German  nature,  he 
now  adds  that  easy  courtesy  and  savoir  faire, 
which  a  German  in  his  own  country  scarcely  ever 
becomes  master  of;  and  the  result  is  a  most  happy 
and  agreeable  combination  of  Russian  and  Ger- 
man manners.  Indeed,  those  who  have  had 
any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  society  of  Was- 
sili  Ostrow,  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
zealous  Petersburg  patriots,  and  to  pronounce 
the  Petersburg  Germans  to  be  the  most  agree- 
able set  of  Germans  under  the  sun,  if — but 
doubtless  many  ifs  and  buts  might  be  adduced. 

The  money  which  they  so  easily  earn  they 
freely  spend,  and  the  social  intercourse  which 
prevails  in  Wassili  Ostrow  is  one  of  its  most 
decided  charms.  The  hospitable  and  well-fur- 
nished Russian  tables  are  here  animated  by 
a  delightful  mixture  of  German  intelligence, 
taste,  and  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  has  merely  cultivated  the  belles 
lettres,  with  whose  conversation  one  is  so  fre- 
quently overpowered  and  satiated  in  Dresden 
and  Berlin,  acquires  here,  possibly  with  the 
help  of  good  dinners,  a  more  solid  and  substan- 
tial character.  Speeches  and  toasts,  things  to 
which  the  Russians  are  strangers,  though  not 
quite  banished  here,  are  nevertheless  judi- 
ciously confined  within  moderate  limits. 

I  must  confess  that  nowhere  have  I  found  the 
forms  and  rules  of  social  intercourse  more 
agreeably  framed,  or  founded  on  more  rational 
principles,  than  in  the  German  Basilius  Island 
of  Petersburg.  Here  every  one  enjoys  life,  and 
lets  his  neighbour  enjoy  it.  With  us,  people  in 
general  appear  to  live  for  themselves  alone, 
and  only  now  and  then  seem  to  think  that  they 
are  in  duty  bound  to  give  their  friends  an  enter- 
tainment, for  which  the  guests  are  very  grateful 
to  the  munificent  host.  "  We  have  accepted 
many  invitations  from  our  friends,  my  love," 
says  the  husband  to  his  w7ife;  "  we  must  at  last 
give  a  party."  And  though  not  perhaps  un- 
willingly, yet  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
effort  and  ceremony,  the  lady  undertakes  the 
task  of  preparation.  The  guests  are  enter- 
tained, and  the  host  and  hostess  are  not  sorry 
when,  next  day,  the  chairs  and  tables  are  all 
restored  to  their  proper  places,  and  the  visiles 
de  remercimens  are  over.  In  Petersburg  the 
door  is  open  every  day,  and  at  all  hours,  to  any 
friend  who  may  choose  to  call.  If  such  a  one 
should  stay  to  dinner,  another  cover  is  laid,  and 
he  partakes  cheerfully  of  whatever  happens  to 
be  provided.  Frequently  there  are  two  or  three 
chance-visitors  besides  himself.  If  he  wishes 
to  sit  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  to  join 
a  numerous  party,  he  knows  the  day  on  which 
the  host  regularly  keeps  open  house  to  all  his 
friends.  Every  family  in  good  circumstances 
has  one  such  day  in  the  week,  when  all  their 


circle  have  a  general  invitation.  The  more 
frequently  this  invitation  is  accepted  the  more 
agreeable,  and  the  visitor  is  thanked  for  par- 
taking of  the  favours  of  hospitality.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  very  pleasant  and  sociable 
custom  is  not  introduced  in  all  countries.  It  is 
alike  agreeable  both  to  guest  and  host;  to  the 
latter  it  saves  the  trouble  of  continually  holding 
himself  prepared  for  visitors,  and  to  the  former 
it  ensures  the  certainty  of  being  always  wel- 
come. Another  agreeable  custom  of  the  Pe- 
tersburg Germans,  find  one  which  they  have 
borrowed  either  from  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the 
Russians,  is,  that  they  do  not  break  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  by  dinner,  but  usually  postpone 
that  meal  until  five  or  six  o'clock.  An  invitation 
to  dinner  is  therefore  always  an  invitation  for 
the  evening  likewise.  The  custom  is  to  sit  at 
table  till  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  till  eleven  or  twelve,  is  devoted  to  tea, 
dancing,  and  cards.  The  day  is  thus  divided 
very  conveniently  into  two  parts;  the  longer 
portion  being  devoted  to  business,  and  the 
shorter  to  amusement  and  society.  By  this 
plan,  the  wearisome  afternoon  is  entirely  ban- 
ished, and  the  day  consists  only  of  forenoon  and 
evening. 

Though,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the 
Petersburg  Germans  are  distinguished  by  cer- 
tain manners,  habits,  and  ways  of  life,  and  even 
by  a  certain  dialect  which  is  peculiarly  Peters- 
burgish;  though  these  characteristics  are  com- 
mon among  them  all  to  a  certain  degree;  and 
though  no  atmosphere  is  so  well  calculated  as 
that  of  Russia  for  modelling  and  polishing 
every  thing  to  one  pattern,  for  annihilating  all 
distinctions  of  nation,  rank,  or  race,  and  for 
shaping  every  thing  to  one  form  and  mould — yet, 
nevertheless,  the  saying  that  "like  draws  to 
like"  is  less  true  in  Russia  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  There  qualities  the  most 
dissimilar  are  continually  mingling  together; 
and  it  naturally  happens  that,  in  proportion  as 
matrimonial  unions,  ties  of  relationship,  and 
social  connection,  bind  people  together,  various 
shades  of  distinction  will  be  lost.  But,  if  we 
classify  the  whole  .society  of  Petersburg  into  the 
Russian,  English,  French,  and  German  circles 
and  coteries,*  we  may  still  sub-classify  the 
Germans  into  the  Hanseatic,  Livonian,  Cour- 
land,  and  Esthonian  circles,  and  may  clearly 
distinguish  among  them  the  learned  and  official 
classes,  the  noble,  civic,  and  mercantile  coteries. 

The  highest  among  these  divisions  of  Ger- 
man society,  and  that  which  seeks  to  separate 
itself  most  distantly  from  the  rest,  is  composed 
of  those  Germans  who  have  entered  the  service 
of  the  Russian  government.  These  are  men  of 
noble  rank,  and  are  generals  in  the  Russian 
army,  ministers  and  senators,  privy-councillors, 
and  councillors  of  state.  Though  these  person- 
ages are  the  most  distinguished  representatives 
of  Germany,  yet  they  are  frequently  the  least 
patriotic.  They  readily  amalgamate  with  the 
high  Russian  nobility,  who  are  their  compan- 
ions in  the  paths  of  fame  and  honour.  They 
connect  themselves  with  the  great  Russian 
families,  whose  French-Russian  manners  they 

*  The  Russian  capital  also  contains  Folish,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Italian,  Tatar,  and  even  Arabic,  Turk 
ish,  and  Circassian  circles  and  clubs. 
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in  many  respects  adopt.  Many  totally  forswear 
their  Germanism,  and,  in  their  most  intimate 
circles,  scarcely  ever  speak  their  mother- 
tongue;  indeed  they  seem  to  consider  it  almost 
a  crime  even  to  think  in  German. 

I  believe — and  it  is  melancholy  to  entertain 
such  a  belief — that  no  nation  produces  so  many 
traitors  to  nationality  as  Germany.  These  ren- 
egade Germans  are  found  in  numbers  in  Pe- 
tersburg, a  circumstance  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  their  necessarjr  dependence  on 
foreigners,  and  the  natural  admiration  which 
they  feel  for  those  whose  favour  is  so  essen- 
tially important  to  them. 

Most  of  the  wealthy  and  superior  class  of 
Germans  are,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  from 
the  Baltic  provinces.  Their  family  connections 
being,  therefore,  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  those  provinces,  they  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  grandees  of  the  same  rank  as 
the  national  Russian  nobles,  whose  family  con- 
nections extend  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
whose  names  have  for  centuries  resounded 
through  its  vast  extent. 

But,  though  so  many  Russian  generals  are 
and  have  been  Germans,  yet  it  has  generally 
happened  that,  in  all  those  great  movements 
which  have  represented  the  power  of  the  em- 
pire, Russian  names  have  been  conspicuous. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1812,  the  Riga-Russian,  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  being  defeated  by  Napoleon,  was 
superseded  by  the  old  Russian  general  Kutusoff, 
who  drove  the  French  from  Russia.  So,  on 
occasion  of  the  Polish  revolution  in  1832,  the 
German  general  Diebitsch  was  succeeded  by 
the  old  Russian,  Paskowitsch,  under  whose 
command  the  Russians  stormed  Warsaw.  In 
short,  all  the  old  popular  heroes  of  Russia,  the 
Orloffs,  the  Suwaroffs,  the  YermalotFs,  &c, 
have  been  Russians  of  pure  descent. 
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Climate  and  Flora  of  Petersburg — Chfirry  Houses  — Rus- 
sian Kitchen  Gardens  — Hothouses  and  Orangery  of  the 
Taurian  Palace  — Fruiterers'  Shops — Extravagant  Price 
of  Early  Fruit— Winter  Gardens. 

Petersburg  is  indebted  for  its  principal  or- 
naments, not  to  cosmetic  feeling,  admiration  of 
the  beautiful,  or  love  of  nature,  but  to  the  dic- 
tates of  luxury,  pride,  and  ostentation.  Thus 
we  may  account  for  the  empty  gaudiness  of  the 
embellishments  of  the  city;  they  have  not  their 
origin  in  the  careful,  deliberate,  and,  above  all, 
active  habits  of  the  people,  but  in  the  commands 
of  power,  which  must  always  be  promptly  exe- 
cuted; in  the  caprices  of  the  great,  who  demand 
immediate  gratification,  and  spare  no  means  to 
obtain  it;  in  the  rapidly  changing  fashions  and 
fancies  of  the  rich,  who  abandon  the  old  with 
indifference,  and  eagerly  grasp  at  the  new. 

It  will  not  seem  surprising  therefore,  that  of 
all  kinds  of  gardei  iothouse  cultivation  is 

carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, and  that  more 
is  accomplished  in  thai  department  here  than 
in  any  other  capital  in  the  world.  Petersburg 
lies  in  a  parallel  of  latitude  when  favours  only 


the  growth  of  birches  and  stunted  thorn-bushes, 
and  which  furnishes  naturally  nothing  in  the 
form  of  fruit,  but  miserable  berries  and  fir-ap- 
ples. Almost  every  kind  of  vegetation  agreea- 
ble to  the  palate  must  be  forced  up  by  the  most 
refined  art,  and  it  is  a  spectacle  of  no  slight  in- 
terest to  observe  the  wants  and  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  combating  with  the  uncreative  powers  of 
nature  in  approximation  to  the  arctic  circle, 
out  of  which  contest  man,  however,  comes  off, 
if  not  with  laurels,  yet  at  least  with  cherries, 
strawberries,  and  roses  for  trophies. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  of 
this  frigid  region  that  the  emperor  Paul,  looking 
from  the  window  of  his  well-warmed  Winter 
Palace,  expressed  surprise  that  not  a  tree  was 
to  be  seen  standing  within  the  grand  perspec- 
tive of  the  finest  street  of  his  capital.  He  in- 
stantly ordered  an  alley  of  limes  to  be  planted 
without  delay,  that  his  eyes  might  rest  upon 
a  more  agreeable  prospect.  The  authority  to 
whom  this  order  was  addressed  transmitted  it  to 
the  gardeners  and  labourers,  but  they  told  him 
it  was  the  depth  of  winter  when  every  thing  lies 
torpid  under  the  icy  winding-sheet;  that  Nature 
had  sunk  into  a  deathlike  sleep,  from  which  no 
imperial  order  could  awake  her,  and  she  must 
have  her  sleep  out.  Counsel  was  taken  as  to 
the  means  of  rousing  languid  Nature  from  her 
deathlike  trance,  and  restoring  animation  to  her 
slumbering  faculties.  Only  in  this  city,  where 
potentates  issue  orders  which  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  they  would  venture  to  give,  and 
where  the  people  pride  themselves  on  their  sub- 
mission in  a  way  of  which  there  is  elsewhere 
no  second  example,  that  a  task  could  have  been 
executed  which  to  any  other  human  society 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  which,  in  the 
annals  of  gardening,  is  doubtless  unparalleled. 
Young  trees  were  taken  out  of  the  nurseries  and 
carefully  removed  to  covered  places  prepared 
for  their  reception;  the  frozen  earth  with  which 
they  were  surrounded  was  thawed  and  the  roots 
were  cleansed.  The  ice  in  front  of  the  palace 
was  attacked  with  pickaxes  and  spades,  and 
capacious  holes  having  been  dug  were  filled  up 
with  fresh  and  warm  earth.  The  trees  intended 
for  these  holes  were  carefully  protected;  their 
boughs  were  bound  round,  and  when  planted 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  straw. 
Stoves  were  constructed  over  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  so  that  the  growth  of  each  may  be  said  to 
have  been  forced  by  its  own  little  hothouse. 
Thus  were  the  powers  of  slumbering  Nature 
with  inexpressible  labour  revived.  The  rising 
plants  were  taught  to  germinate,  and,  after  a 
few  months,  the  potent  autocrat  could  ride  tri- 
umphant, as  the  conqueror  of  Nature,  beneath 
the  branches  of  trees  which  his  orders  had  call- 
ed into  existence.  Difficult  would  it  have  been 
for  any  landscape-gardener  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  solemnization  of  such  a  triumph.  The 
trees  of  the  avenue  now  flourish  in  luxuriance, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  inhabitants;  yet  the 
same  gratification  might  have  been  obtained  at 
one  twentieth  of  the  expense,  had  the  planting 
of  the  trees  been  delayed  only  a  few  weeks. 

In  many  southern  climates  Nature  is  so  fruit- 
ful anil  vigorous,  the  atmosphere  so  rich  in 
germ-impregnating  vapours,  that  plants,  whe- 
ther wanted  or  nol,  appear  everywhere  in  full 
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growth.  The  wild  vines,  the  ivy,  and  other 
evergreens,  climb  up  the  walls  in  Italy,  and  all 
sorts  of  grasses  and  plants  take  possession  of 
the  roofs,  and  enchase  the  masonry  of  man  in 
graceful  ornamental  frames.  In  Petersburg  the 
architect  has  no  such  vegetable  parasites  to  con- 
tend with.  The  buildings  are  all  smooth  and 
clean,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  grows  on  any 
roof  in  the  city.  The  only  exception  to  be  found 
is  a  small  birch  bush  which  rises  on  one  of  the 
turrets  of  the  Semeonoff  Bridge,  and  which, 
when  green  in  summer,  forms  a  very  pictur- 
esque ornament  to  the  cupola.  This  birch  bush, 
which  finds  nourishment,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  how,  among  the  stones,  has  long  escaped 
the  uniform  and  all-equalizing  spirit  of  the  Pe- 
tersburg police.  It  is  no  slight  curiosity  of  the 
city,  and  as  such  is  not  only  well  known  to  the 
neighbourhood,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of 
the  capital,  and  serves  strangers  as  a  landmark 
to  thread  their  way  to  the  Fontanka,  among  the 
numerous  bridges  which  completely  resemble 
each  other. 

If  there  were  in  Petersburg  such  institutions 
as  guilds  and  corporate  associations,  they  might 
choose  for  their  device  a  small  birch  tree,  as  a 
suitable  symbol  of  the  city.  It  would  be  the 
more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  the  birch  is  pre- 
cisely the  forest  tree  which  is  most  common 
here,  and  which  in  the  climate  of  Petersburg 
thrives  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  islands 
of  the  Newa,  which  the  passion  for  erecting 
houses  has  not  yet  overlaid  with  buildings,  are 
chiefly  covered  with  birch,  and  almost  all  cause- 
ways and  roads  around  Petersburg,  as  well  as 
all  woods  and  groves,  abound  with  these  trees. 
As  the  wood  is  not  merely  good  for  fuel,  but 
possesses  many  excellent  properties  for  joiners' 
or  carpenters'  work,  its  cultivation  is  of  great 
importance,  and  it  is  a  material  of  immense 
consumption  in  the  Russian  capital.  Indeed, 
birch  is  the  wood  employed  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  articles  of  furniture,  utensils,  and  instru- 
ments in  the  city,  and  every  one  who  desires  an 
increase  of  heat  in  winter  uses  a  birch  charcoal 
fire.  As  an  object  of  taste,  the  tree  is  ornament- 
al in  spring,  when  its  fresh  green  foliage  shoots 
forth  in  full  beauty,  especially  when  interspersed 
among  forests  of  pines.  However,  its  foliage  is 
too  scanty,  its  branches  inconsiderable,  and  the 
masses  which  it  forms,  even  when  planted  in 
large  clumps,  are  too  insignificant  to  produce 
any  grand  effect  in  the  landscape  or  the  garden. 
About  Petersburg  it  is  usually  seen  alone,  un- 
connected with  other  trees,  and  thus  it  affords, 
on  the  whole,  too  little  ornament  to  the  land- 
scape, and  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  and  abun- 
dant to  counteract  the  melancholy  character  of 
poverty  and  nakedness  which  belongs  to  the 
soil. 

The  lofty  oak  and  the  umbrageous  lime  are 
the  only  trees  fitted  for  giving  a  shade  to  these 
great,  palaces,  and  for  varying  the  monotony  of 
these  marshes.  In  the  islands  of  the  Newa,  it 
is  true,  we  casually  find,  here  and  there,  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  monarch  of  the  forest — 
oaks  whicli  have  seen  the  Swede,  the  Novgoro- 
dian,  and  the  Moscovite,  in  alternate  dominion 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Newa,  and  which  may  pos- 
sibly survive  the  downfall  of  Petersburg.   These 


are,  however,  only  the  last  remains  and  frag- 
ments, or  extreme  northern  stragglers  from  fine 
oak  forests,  such  as  once  covered  Germany. 
But  the  oak,  though  so  social  a  tree  with  us, 
does  not  grow  here  in  groups.  The  lime  trans- 
planted hither  certainly  thrives  well,  but  it 
appears  that,  to  the  old  ones  which  Peter  the 
Great  planted  in  his  Summer  Garden  and  the 
garden  of  Peterhoff,  few  have  since  been  added. 
It  is  unpardonable  that  in  the  cold  and  unfavour- 
able soil  of  Petersburg  the  inhabitants  do  not 
manifest  more  zeal  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  hardy  and  thriving  lime  tree,  to  occupy  bare 
spaces,  and  to  produce  a  picturesque  effect. 

The  Italian  poplar  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
Petersburg.  All  experiments  made  in  planting 
that  tree  have  failed.  The  ungenial  climate 
kills  it;  or,  if  it  lives,  its  growth  is  stinted  to  a 
mere  dwarf.  Excepting  the  forest  trees  above- 
mentioned,  and  a  few  species  of  willow,  which 
grow  in  the  open  air,  all  other  trees  and  most 
ornamental  shrubs  require  hothouse  nurture. 
Even  the  trees  that  will  grow  without  doors  re- 
quire the  utmost  care  and  attention,  for  exam- 
ple the  weeping  willow,  whose  branches  must 
be  covered  with  straw  and  mats  in  the  month 
of  October,  to  enable  it  to  survive  the  winter. 

With  respect  to  fruit-bearing  trees,  there  are 
some  few  to  which  the  climate  of  the  Newa  is 
perfectly  suitable;  for  even  there  Nature  does 
not  entirely  forswear  her  motherly  love  for 
mankind.  If,  in  the  genial  south,  she  lavishly 
bedecks  her  lofty  trees  with  golden  oranges  and 
clustering  apples,  so  in  the  frigid  north  the 
scarlet  strawberry  shoots  up  abundantly  from  its 
moss-hidden  bed,  and  the  stunted  bushes  are 
thickly  hung  with  various  kinds  of  berries  of  ex-^ 
cellent  quality.  It  is  remarked  that  in  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  especially  in  Petersburg,  the  more 
scarce  the  fruit-trees,  the  more  abundant  are 
the  fruit-bearing  bushes.  Strawberries,  too, 
though  in  appearance  so  delicate  a  fruit,  grow 
abundantly  in  the  woods  of  Finland  and  Estho- 
nia,  and  are  brought  in  vast  quantities  to  the 
markets  of  Petersburg.  Blackberries,  bilber- 
ries, and  various  other  kinds  of  wild  fruit,  totally 
unknown  among  us,  are  also  very  plentiful. 
Many  fruits,  common  here,  such  as  gooseber- 
ries and  raspberries,  grow  to  enormous  size 
and  in  vast  perfection  in  Russia.*  The  Rus- 
sians employ  their  native  berries  in  making  so 
many  various  kinds  of  jam  and  preserves,  that 
a  Petersburg  shop,  in  which  berry-jam  is  sold, 
contains  as  many  different  articles  in  jars  and 
gallipots  as  an  apothecary's.  The  soil  of  Peters- 
burg is  not,  however,  the  best  for  the  growth  of 
fruit  of  the  berry  species.  The  most  delicious 
of  all  berries  grows  in  a  more  northern  region, 
and  bears  a  Finnish  name.  It  is  the  mamurami 
(rubus  ardkus),  which  is  esteemed  as  a  great 
luxury  by  the  Petersburg  epicures.  It  grows 
in  great  perfection  among  the  mosses  of  North 
Finland,  and  is  sent  to  the  southern  Newa  pre- 
served in  sugar. 

In  regard  to  climate,  our  fruits  are  in  much 

*  I  once  saw  a  box  of  snoseberries,  every  one  of  which 
was  larser  than  a  pigeon's  e«<r  The  box  with  its  contents 
wan  forwarded  to  the  south  of  Poland  for  the  settlement  of 
a  wager.  Some  unbelieving  Pole  had  laid  a  bei  with  a 
Russian  that  no  such  monster  gooseberries  could  be  pro- 
duced in  Petersburg. 
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the  same  predicament  at  Petersburg  as  the 
southern  fruits,  such  as  pomegranates,  oranges, 
lemons,  &c.  of  Milan  and  Florence,  are  in  the 
climate  of  the  north  of  Italy.  Only  apple-trees 
and  some  sorts  of  pear-trees  can  be  left  exposed 
to  the  open  air  during  winter;  and,  though  the 
fruit  they  bear  is  wretched  enough,  yet  it  is 
prized  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  the  great 
pains  requisite  for  rearing  it.  Excepting  a  very 
sour  kind  of  cherry,  which  thrives  well  in  the 
open  air,  all  stone  fruit,  as  plums,  apricots, 
sweet  cherries,  &c,  are  grown  under  cover  in 
places  called  "cherry-houses,"  like  the  orange 
and  lemon  houses  in  Florence.  These  cherry- 
houses  are  carefully  closed  and  coated  with 
pitch,  and  it  is  only  in  the  warm  summer  season 
that  the  trees  are  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  by  the 
removal  of  the  glazed  roofs  and  wooden  walls. 
The  wealthy  Russians  have  these  cherry-houses 
constructed  in  the  gardens  attached  to  their 
villas,  where  plum  and  cherry  trees,  so  common 
with  us  in  the  garden  of  every  cottager,  afford 
as  much  gratification,  and  cost  as  much  trou- 
ble, as  our  fig  and  orange  trees,  which,  in  their 
turn,  might  be  objects  of  derision  to  a  Sicilian. 
In  point  of  sweetness  and  flavour,  these  Russian 
hothouse  cherries  and  plums  are,  in  comparison 
with  our  spontaneous  children  of  nature,  what 
our  forced  oranges  and  lemons  are  in  compari- 
son with  the  natural  products  of  the  Hesperides. 
They  cannot  afford  much  pleasure  unless  to 
those  who  with  their  own  hands  plant  and  rear 
them.  Cherry  and  plum  trees  are  planted  in 
pots,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  Russians 
rear  a  vast  variety  of  fruits  in  this  way  is  incon- 
ceivable. At  the  splendid  dinners  daily  given 
in  the  northern  Babylon,  it  is  no  uncommon 
luxury  to  decorate  the  table  with  these  little 
fruit-bearing  trees,  and  every  plum  or  cherry 
which  the  guests  pluck  from  them  costs  as 
much  as  a  whole  basketful  in  our  more  favoured 
regions. 

A  remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  rudeness  of  the  Russian  soil  as  well 
as  of  the  people,  is  that  scarcely  such  a  thing 
as  perfectly  ripe  fruit  can  be  obtained  in  Rus- 
sia, even  from  the  hands  of  German  gardeners. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  where  the 
climate,  even  with  its  utmost  maturing  power, 
can  effect  so  little,  man  would  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  patiently  exercising  his 
labour  and  skill.  Not  so  the  Russians.  They 
never  await  the  ripening  of  their  fruit,  but 
gather  it  prematurely,  and  send  it  to  market,  in 
their  eagerness  to  convert  every  thing  to  the 
purposes  of  traffic.  As  with  plums  and  pears, 
so  it  is  with  all  other  fruits  of  Russian  culture. 
The  ripe  and  perfectly  mature  fruit  is  obtained 
from  foreign  countries.  Grapes  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Astrachan  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  from  Malaga  in  Spain ;  but  grapes  are 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  as  the  produce  of 
Astrachan  and  Malaga,  which  are  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Apples  are 
supplied  principally  from  sin-  Crimea  and  from 
Stettin.  At  the  latter  place,  large  cargoes  of 
apples  are,  every  autumn,  shipped  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  for  Petersburg,  and  one  may 
expect  an  apple  to  lie  worth  eating  when  it  is 
recommended  as  a  Stettiner.  The  "Krimski 
Jabloki"  (Crimean  apples)  are  an  exceedingly 


agreeable  fruit.  They  are  firm,  juicy,  ruddy- 
skinned  apples,  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  goose's 
egg,  and  they  possess  the  peculiarity  of  retain- 
ing their  freshness  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
They  are  brought  from  the  Crimea,  where  the 
Tatars  grow  them  in  their  extensive  orchards, 
and  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  Russia  by  the 
great  fruit  caravans.  In  Moscow  and  Peters- 
burg these  apples  are  a  favourite  fruit.  The 
glass-apple  is  a  species  peculiar  to  Russia, 
where  it  grows  in  tolerable  perfection.  This 
apple  is  of  a  perfectly  round  form,  and  the 
skin,  which  is  as  transparent  as  green  glass, 
shows  the  flesh  through  it.  It  is  delicious  to 
eat  these  ripe  glass-apples  in  the  magical  twi- 
light of  a  Russian  summer-night;  and  it  is  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  they  have  not  been  cele- 
brated in  some  garden  legend  of  the  north,  as 
the  fruits  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  are 
renowned  in  mythological  fiction. 

Pears,  apricots,  and  peaches,  are  scarce  in 
Petersburg,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
packing  and  conveying  those  fruits:  preserved 
pears  are,  however,  sent  from  Kiev-,  and  all 
Russia  is  inundated  with  dried  apricots  and 
peaches  from  the  Caucasus  and  Persia. 

In  the  art  of  forcing  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
Russian  gardeners  excel  those  of  every  other 
nation.  Not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Russian,  Tatar,  Finnish,  and  Polish  towns,  but 
throughout  all  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  Russians 
are  the  best  and  the  exclusive  cultivators  of 
vegetables.  No  sooner  is  a  new  town  added  to 
the  world-conquering  empire,  than  immediately 
a  party  of  bearded  gardeners  settle  in  its  suburbs, 
and  its  walls  are  speedily  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive kitchen-gardens.  The  first  plantations 
always  consist  of  cabbages;  next  follow  onions; 
then  cucumbers,  gourds,  pumpkins,  and  finally 
peas  and  beans.  The  usual  method  is,  for  a 
party  of  these  gardeners  to  unite  together  in 
a  company,  to  farm  a  piece  of  about  half  a 
[German]  square  mile  in  extent,  and  sow  it 
with  cabbage  and  onion  seed.  For  cucumbers, 
beans,  &c,  they  prepare  little  hotbeds,  and, 
purchasing  a  few  old  windows,  they  construct 
miniature  greenhouses,  in  which  the  tender 
shoots  are  further  protected  by  mats  of  plaited 
straw.  Thus  prepared,  these  Russian  gardeners 
turn  to  account  every  ray  of  January  and 
February  sun,  and  counteract  the  effects  of 
every  spring  night  frost,  with  an  indefatigable 
watchfulness,  of  which  neither  Germans  nor 
Frenchmen  are  capable,  and  the  result  is,  that 
they  always  bring  the  earliest  asparagus  and 
beans  to  market.  "They  are  so  earnestly  intent 
on  their  interests,  that  they  keep  a  constant  eye 
upon  their  plants,  and  live,  eat,  and  sleep  in 
their  gardens.  Their  food  consists  of  dry  bread, 
onions,  and  sometimes  warm  cabbage-broth, 
which  they  cook  in  the  open  air,  or  under  their 
wretched  tents.  Whenever  a  sunbeam  peeps 
from  behind  the  clouds,  the  mats  are  removed, 
so  that  the  plants  may  benefit  by  the  genial 
fresh  air;  and  at  every  shower  of  hail  or  fall  of 
snow  they  are  again  covered  up.  In  this  man- 
ner the  little  greenhouse  is  pulled  to  pieces  ami 
reconstructed  twenty  times  in  a  day.  In  spring, 
when  the  weather  becomes  somewhat  milder, 
the  gardeners  sleep  in  the  open  air,  wrapped  in 
their  sheepskins,  and  covered  with  straw  mats, 
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so  that  they  may  he  in  readiness  to  adopt  the 
requisite  precautions  against  frost.  A  thermo- 
meter would  be  useless  to  these  people.  They 
employ  one  of  their  own  invention,  which  not 
only  clearly  marks  the  freezing  point,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  awakens  the  sleeper,  and  reminds 
him  of  his  duty.  On  lying  down  to  rest,  they 
leave  one  foot  uncovered  by  the  sheepskin,  and 
exposed  to  the  air:  the  foot,  therefore,  is  frost- 
bitten as  soon  as  the  plant,  and  whenever  the 
gardener  feels  the  tingling  pain,  he  starts  up  to 
tend  his  plants.  I  once  asked  a  German  gar- 
dener how  it  happened  that  the  Germans  could 
not  equal  the  Russians  in  the  production  of 
early  vegetables.  "  Because,"  replied  he,  "  the 
Germans  cannot  live  like  dogs." 

But  though  the  Russians  are  such  active  and 
watchful  cultivators  of  onions  and  cabbages, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  adepts  in  scientific 
gardening.  Indeed  all  the  superior  kind  of 
gardening  in  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans;  and,  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
all  pleasure-grounds  and  ornamental  planta- 
tions are  exclusively  consigned  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  German  taste  and  science.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  and  a  subject  of  general  remark, 
that  the  Russians,  who  make  such  wonderfully 
successful  beginnings  in  any  art  or  craft,  can- 
not gradually  advance  in  dexterity,  till  they 
approximate  to  something  like  perfection.  A 
Russian  carpenter,  with  his  simple  three-toothed 
saw,  will  work  with  wonderful  expertness, 
using  his  rude  implement,  not  merely  as  a  saw, 
but  also  as  an  axe,  a  gimlet,  a  plane,  dec;  but 
place  a  regular  set  of  carpenter's  tools  in  his 
hands,  even  of  the  best  English  make,  and  he 
will  shatter  them  to  pieces  without  producing 
any  good  work.  In  like  manner,  give  a  Rus- 
sian a  musket,  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  he  will  be  a  thoroughly  exercised  soldier; 
give  him  a  flute,  and  in  fourteen  days  he  will 
be  able  to  play  a  part  in  the  band;  give  him  a 
pen,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  will  be  a  tolerably 
fair  writer;  but  he  will  never  be  a  virtuoso,  an 
improver,  or  a  reformer  in  any  art. 

The  Russians  are  the  cleverest  traders  in 
the  world,  but  they  never  rise  to  the  height  of 
great  merchants,  speculators,  and  bankers.  If 
I  wanted  any  work  executed  cleverly  and 
expeditiously — if,  for  example,  my  travelling 
carriage  broke  down  on  a  country  road,  and  I 
possessed  the  wishing-cap  of  Fortunatus,  I 
could  not  think  of  any  thing  more  desirable 
than  to  summon  a  few  Russians.  They  would, 
to  a  certainty,  very  speedily  and  expertly  repair 
the  damage,  whatever  might  be  its  extent,  and 
place  the  carriage  in  a  condition  to  convey  me 
to  the  next  stage,  or  even  further  if  I  required 
it.  The  Russians  have  talent  and  aptitude  for 
any  thing,  but  no  genius.  They  are  endowed, 
in  a  high  degree,  with  pliant  and  ready  dexterity, 
but  they  are  incapable  of  following  up  any  un- 
dertaking with  active  perseverance  and  energy. 
They  commence  an  agreeable  task  or  enterprise 
with  great  spirit,  and  shrink  from  nothing  so 
much  as  finishing  it.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
Russian  gardeners,  using  their  feet  as  thermo- 
meters, accomplish  wonders  in  the  way  of 
growing  common  vegetables,  while  they  leave 
all  the  superior  kind  of  hothouse  gardening  to 
foreigners:  the   latter,   stimulated  alike  by  the 


obstacles  of  the  climate,  and  the  high  pecuniary 
remuneration  which  they  obtain  in  Russia,  are, 
in  many  instances,  more  skilful  there  than  at 
home. 

As  the  wealthy  Russians  spare  no  expense 
when  the  object  is  to  gratify  a  caprice  or  to 
make  an  ostentatious  display,  and  as  throughout 
the  whole  country  excellent  arrangements  pre- 
vail in  all  that  relates  to  fuel  and  heating,  it 
will  naturally  be  believed  that  the  hothouses  of 
Petersburg  are  among  the  most  perfect  estab- 
lishments of  their  kind.  They  are  usually 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  compartments, 
so  as  to  condense  the  heat  as  much  as  possible. 
Peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  &c,  are  sown  in  small 
pots,  like  ornamental  plants,  by  which  means 
they  are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
turned  so  as  to  catch  the  fostering  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  hothouses  are  sometimes  glazed  with 
thick  plate-glass;  and  the  plants  being  placed 
close  under  the  windows,  the  effect  is  much  the 
same  as  if  they  were  under  burning-glasses. 
Every  blossom  is  an  object  of  the  gardener's 
especial  attention;  for,  if  it  bears  fruit  in  winter, 
it  is  a  sure  source  of  good  profit. 

During  the  month  of  December,  when  there 
is  no  sun  in  Petersburg,  there  is .  consequently 
no  fruit;  for,  without  the  fostering  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays,  all  the  efforts  of  art  are  unavail- 
ing. But  no  sooner  do  a  few  bright  beams  shine 
forth  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
than  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  aspara- 
gus, and  salad,  appear  on  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
who,  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  obtain 
such  luxuries  only  from  their  own  hothouses  or 
those  of  their  friends.  For  a  very  few  leaves 
of  green  salad  the  gardener  receives  an  equal 
number  of  blue  bank-notes.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle and  end  of  March,  red  strawberries  and 
cherries  make  their  appearance.  They  are 
exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  fruiterers'  shops 
in  the  Perspective,  set  out  in  neat  plates,  each 
strawberry  and  cherry  being  numbered  and 
having  its  price  marked  in  a  hook  kept  within, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  pearls.  A  few  more 
sunshiny  days  and  they  become  plentiful;  they 
are  then  freely  purchased,  though  their  price  is 
never  lower  than  from  ten  to  twenty  rubles  per 
plateful.  In  April,  strawberries  and  asparagus 
begin  to  go  out  of  season,  and  therefore  they  are 
no  longer  seen  on  fashionable  tables.  They 
give  place  to  beans,  cherries,  and  unripe  apri- 
cots, which,  not  for  their  excellence,  but  for  the 
sake  of  their  names  and  the  distance  whence 
they  are  brought,  are  purchased  at  a  price  al- 
most equivalent  to  their  weight  in  gold.  In  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  produce  of  the  hothouse 
is  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  every  body  is  getting 
tired  of  gooseberries  and  plums,  the  Messina 
vessel,  which  frequently  has  been  cruising  for 
some  time  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  awaiting  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  arrives  with  its  cargo  of 
figs  and  oranges.  I  know  not  how  it  happens, 
but  in  Petersburg  these  southern  fruits  are  ob- 
tained earlier,  in  greater  abundance,  and  cheaper 
than  with  us. 

The  hothouses  and  orangery  of  the  Taurian 
palace,  which  are  among  the  most  spacious  in 
Petersburg,  supply  the  imperial  table.  I  visited 
them  on  the  28th  of  February.  Thirty  rooms 
of  various  dimensions  were  filled  with  flowers, 
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vegetables,  and  fruit-trees.  The  vines  are 
planted  in  long  rows,  and  form  alleys  of  luxu- 
riant overhanging  foliage,  resembling  those  of 
the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  partly 
in  bloom;  from  some  the  blossom  had  gone  off, 
and  the  small  grapes  were  set.  These  grapes 
were  expected  to  be  ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
June;  and  during  that  month  it  was  estimated 
that  fifty  hundred  weight  of  fruit  would  be 
gathered.  In  other  alleys  were  ranged  rows  of 
apricot  and  peach  trees  in  full  blossom.  All 
these  plants  are  fostered  with  unremitting  care, 
and  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order.  Among 
the  many  millions  of  leaves  on  the  trees,  not 
one  was  crushed  or  injured  in  any  way;  and 
the  leaves  were  turned  aside,  so  that  each  head 
of  fruit  might  receive  the  necessary  degree  of 
sunshine  or  shade.  It  was  expected  that  twenty 
thousand  apricots  would  be  ready  for  gathering 
by  the  end  of  May.  There  were  fifteen  thou- 
sand pots  of  strawberry-plants,  most  of  them 
bearing  fine  fruit;  and  the  gardener  had  already 
sent  two  crops  to  the  imperial  palace.  The 
beans,  of  which  there  were  six  thousand  pots, 
were  in  fine  condition,  with  good  large  pods. 
The  steward  of  the  imperial  kitchens  had  be- 
spoken ten  pounds  of  beans  for  the  following 
day.  There  were  between  ten  and  eleven  thou- 
sand pots  of  stocks  and  other  flowers,  all  blow- 
ing in  full  beauty  of  colour  and  fragrance.  I 
however  remarked  that  there  were  no  roses 
among  them,  a  circumstance  which  the  gar- 
dener explained  by  informing  me  that,  when 
the  roses  began  to  blow,  they  are  sent  to  the 
empress,  her  majesty  having  a  particular  par- 
tiality for  that  queen  of  flowers.  Without  doors 
the  winter  snow,  like  Nature's  winding-sheet, 
was  to  overspread  the  ground  for  the  space  of 
six  weeks  longer,  whilst,  in  the  magical  par- 
terres within,  magnolias  and  lilies,  like  flakes 
of  summer  snow,  were  peeping  from  among 
verdant  leaves,  and  looking  as  though  they  had 
been  accidentally  dropped  in  the  rude  North 
from  the  cornucopia  of  Flora. 

Similar  examples  of  abundance,  early  ma- 
turity, and  scientific  skill,  are  observable  in  the 
hothouses  of  wealthy  private  individuals,  who 
not  only  in  Petersburg,  but  at  their  summer  re- 
sidences and  remote  country  estates,  seek,  by 
the  products  of  artificial  gardening,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  scanty  and  monotonous  vegetation 
that  adorns  their  grounds.  There  is,  however, 
a  marked  distinction  between  these  Russian 
hothouses  and  those  belonging  to  persons  of 
fortune  in  England,  where  great  expense  is  de- 
voted to  gardening.  A  first-rate  English  hot- 
house usually  contains  specimens  of  most  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  collected  by  bo- 
tanists and  florists  in  the  old  and  the  new 
world;  while  a  Russian  hothouse  contains  only 
such  plants  and  (lowers  as  are  employed  in  de- 
corating the  ball-room  or  the  table. 

In  Petersburg  fruiterers'  shops  (fruktmmnije 
law/ci)*  arc  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the 
city;  hut  the  principal  ones  form  a  long  and 
brilliant  row,  extending  from  No.  1  to  No.  10 
in  the  Perspective,  which  is  a  sort  of  man  For 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  capital.     Not  only  fresh 

*  The  Russian  word  frukli  is  evidently  formed  from 
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fruits,  but  preserved  and  dried  fruits,  both  na- 
tive and  foreign,  are  sold  in  these  shops.  The 
taste  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  fruiterers  of 
Petersburg  arrange  the  goods  in  their  windows 
produce  curious  and  pleasing  effects,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  city.  In  the 
houses  of  the  great  merchants  and  other  wealthy 
Russians,  it  is  the  custom  to  hand  round  after 
dinner,  on  a  salver,  a  variety  of  preserved 
fruits,  jams,  &c,  to  which  each  visitor  helps 
himself  with  a  spoon.  In  the  fruiterers'  shops, 
just  mentioned,  these  delicious  preserves  are 
displayed  in  abundance,  together  with  Kiew 
confects,  Nieschin  jam,  Moscow  preserved  ber- 
ries, American  sweetmeats,  Tatar  alwahs, 
made  from  the  pulp  of  apples,  Russian  pastelas, 
made  of  berries,  Turkish  baked  fruits,  raisins, 
almonds,  and  figs  from  Smyrna,  Crimea  nuts, 
and  Sicilian  oranges.  These  splendid  shops 
are  also  the  depots  for  the  fine  Stettin  apples  I 
have  before  mentioned,  and  also  for  Taurian 
apples.  There  likewise  are  sold  beans,  cher- 
ries, strawberries,  and  apricots,  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
when  those  productions  are  scarce  and  expen- 
sive; later  in  the  season,  when  they  become 
more  plentiful  and  cheap,  they  are  sold  by  the 
common  fruit-dealers  in  the  streets. 

That  love  of  show,  which  prompts  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  goods  in  all  the  shop-windows 
of  Petersburg,  is  manifested  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  these  fruiterers'  shops.  Fruit,  jam- 
glasses,  and  confect-boxes,  are  arranged  in  a 
thousand  ingenious  and  fanciful  ways,  so  as  to 
represent  buildings,  monuments,  &c.  All  the 
delicate  articles  which  with  us  a  tradesman 
would  carefully  stow  in  the  lockers  and  drawers 
of  his  warehouse,  are  by  the  Russian  displayed 
on  shelves  to  adorn  the  walls  of  his  shop.  They 
are  built  up  in  tempting  pyramids  in  the  open 
window  or  before  the  door,  or  ranged  in  figures 
and  picturesque  groups  on  the  counter  and 
shelves:  in  short,  these  shops,  in  which  an  ex- 
tensive trade  is  carried  on,  look  as  if  they  were 
arranged  by  children.  Among  the  fruits  and 
preserves  are  interspersed  bright  glasses  filled 
with  sparkling  candy  and  sugar-work.  Each 
of  these  long  pillar-like  glasses  rests  on  a  con- 
fect-box,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pineapple  or  citron 
by  way  of  capital  to  the  pillar.  Every  inter- 
stice is  filled  up  by  a  nosegay,  or  a  small 
strawberry-plant  or  cherry-tree,  bearing. fruit. 
The  Russian  fruiterer  well  knows  how  many 
longings  his  tempting  displays  are  calculated 
to  excite;  he  knows  that  a  single  glance  round 
his  finely-decorated  shop  will  suggest  a  multi- 
tude of  wants,  for  the  gratification  of  which  he 
will  be  required  to  make  up  a  packet  large 
enough  to  form  a  good  load  for  the  poor  ser- 
vant to  carry  home. 

The  high  juice  at  which  fresh  fruit  is  sold, 
even  in  the  month  of  April,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity nf  tearing  from  a  friend  who  showed  me 
the  lull  he  paid  fur  a  luncheon  at  one  of  these 
splendid  Petersburg  fruiterers.  He  one  day 
felt  a  winter-longing  for  early  plums  and  cher- 
ries, and  resolved  for  once  to  have  a  luxurious 
treat.  Having  heard  that  at  that  season  the 
fruit  in  the  shops  of  the  Perspective  was  ex- 
ceedingly dear,  he  took  the  precaution  of  carry- 
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iug  with  him  what  he  thought  a  good  sum,  that 
is  to  say  a  bank-note  for  25  rubles.  In  the 
fruiterer's  shop  he  met  some  friends,  a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  give  a  new  impetus  to 
his  liberality,  and  invited  them  to  join  him  at 
dejeune,  offering  to  treat  them  at  his  expense. 
The  party  having  regaled  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content,  my  friend  presented  his  bank- 
note in  payment,  and  asked  whether  the  shop- 
keeper could  give  him  change,  whereupon  the 
latter  handed  to  him  the  following  bill,  from 
which  he  declared  he  could  not  abate  a  single 
copeck. 

6  plates  of  strawberries  at  15  rubles 

per  plate         -         -         -         -  90  rubles 
250  cherries  at  50  rubles  per  hundred  125       " 

2  pounds  of  raspberries  at  20  ru- 

bles per  pound       -         -         -  40       " 

3  pineapples  at  40  rubles  each        120      " 


Total 


375  rubles 


Had  my  good  friend  waited  only  till  three  or 
four  weeks  later  in  the  season,  he  might  have 
had  his  luxurious  feast  two  hundred  rubles 
cheaper,  for  every  sunbeam  that  shines  forth 
has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  fruit  by 
a  few  copecks. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg,  where 
garden-ground  rapidly  becomes  exhausted  and 
useless,  it  is  necessary  very  frequently  to  lay 
out  new  plantations.  Consequently  the  demand 
for  seeds  and  plants  is  very  great.  From  Hol- 
land, Stettin,  and  Hamburg,  numerous  supplies 
of  seeds,  flower-roots,  plants,  &c,  are  annually 
shipped  for  the  Newa,  to  recruit  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  Petersburg  datschas  (country- 
houses).  Many  of  the  German  and  English 
merchants,  residing  at  Wassili  Ostrow,  pride 
themselves  on  possessing  splendid  collections 
of  hyacinths  and  tulips.  The  grandees  of  Pe- 
tersburg use  vast  quantities  of  flowers  for  deco- 
rating their  tables,  rooms,  &c,  and  they  like- 
wise send  to  their  country-seats  in  the  interior 
of  the  empire  vast  quantities  of  foreign  plants; 
indeed  one  half  of  Russia  is  supplied  from  Pe- 
tersburg with  new  vegetation. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  there  so  active  a  traffic  in  flowers, 
plants,  and  seeds,  as  in  the  Russian  capital, 
though  the  requisite  data  are  wanting  for  mak- 
ing accurate  estimates  respecting  the  extent  of 
this  branch  of  trade.  Many  nursery-grounds 
are  established  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  their  products  are  sent  to  market. 
There  is  in  Petersburg  a  market  exclusively 
for  the  sale  of  young  trees  and  plants.  It  is 
usually  held  on  the  Sinnei  Ploschtschad  (the 
Hay  Place),  and  it  commences  in  early  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  thaw  permits  the  young  plants 
to  be  taken  up.  They  are  then  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  packed 
in  mould  and  moss,  and  so  sent  to  market.  The 
German  colonists  from  Ingermanland,  and  the 
peasants  of  Pultava,  near  Zarskoje-Sselo,  in 
the  Duderhof  mountains,  are  the  most  active  in 
this  branch  of  industry.  They  lay  out  in  tem- 
porary hotbeds  whole  groves  of  shrubs  and 
trees  in  the  Hay  Place,  ranging  them  in  long 
rows.  There  are  plum-trees,  and  line  kinds  of 
pear-trees,  for  the  cherry-houses  of  rich  ama- 


teurs; apple-trees,  strawberries,  gooseberry  and 
raspberry  bushes  for  fruit-gardens;  weeping-wil- 
lows, chestnut-trees,  plane  and  lime-trees  for 
parks;  and  a  countless  variety  of  flowers, 
among  which  stocks,  roses,  magnolias,  &c, 
may  be  either  purchased  or  hired  for  decorat- 
ing the  table  or  ball-room. 

Besides  this  market,  there  are  many  estab- 
lishments of  flower-dealers  and  gardeners  worth 
seeing  merely  as  shows.  No  establishment  of 
this  kind  surpasses  the  great  Botanitscheslri 
Sfad  (Botanic  Garden)  on  the  Apolhokerfky 
Ostrow  (Apothecaries'  Island).  This  Apothe- 
caries' Island  is  a  part  of  the  great  Petersburg 
Island,  and  its  name  has  probably  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  the 
common  people  imagined  that  all  the  plants 
used  by  the  apothecaries  were  reared. 

This  garden  and  its  hothouses,  which  have 
long  been  under  the  superintendence  of  an  emi- 
nent German  botanist,  contain  perhaps  as  many 
specimens  of  plants  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  similar  estab- 
lishment in  any  other  country.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  the  vegetation  of  every  climate  is 
represented  here:  not  only  the  delicate  natives 
of  the  tropics,  and  those  plants  indigenous  to 
the  temperate  zones;  but  the  stunted  dwarfs 
which  linger  out  their  torpid  existence  on  the 
Tunders  of  Siberia,  in  Nova  Zemlia,  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  even  at  the  North  Pole;  all  have 
places  assigned  to  them  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
on  Apothekersky  Ostrow.  The  want  of  solar 
heat  is  supplied  by  artificial  heat,  with  the  help 
of  occasional  rays  of  sunshine,  whose  exciting 
power,  taken  all  the  year  through,  is  tolerably 
equal  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  however  une- 
qually it  may  seem  to  be  distributed.  Cold,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  northern  vegetation  re- 
quires, is  not  so  easily  produced  in  warm  cli- 
mates. We  find  that  lions  and  the  most  delicate 
serpents  of  the  south  live  and  thrive  in  the 
menageries  of  Petersburg,  while  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  the  northern  bear  can  with 
difficulty  exist.  In  like  manner,  it  is  easier  to 
rear  the  palm-tree  in  the  hothouses  of  Peters- 
burg than  to  keep  Siberian  vegetation  from 
perishing  in  Calcutta  or  Rio  de  Janerio. 

The  Siberian  chamber  in  the  Petersburg 
hothouse  presents  a  peculiar  picture.  In  it  are 
ranged  the  different  mosses  and  plants  of  the 
Tunders,  the  dwarfish  and  stunted  bushes  and 
trees  of  Spitzbergen,  whose  diminutive  growth 
is  like  that  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Samoyedes, 
who  wander  among  them,  and  cut  from  their 
thorny  branches  handles  for  their  dog-whips. 
In  this  chamber  is  kept  up  a  uniformly  cool 
temperature,  such  as  could  be  obtained  only  in 
Petersburg.  A  semblance  of  the  dreary  polar 
winter  is  counterfeited,  so  that  the  growth  of 
the  plants  may  not  be  prematurely  advanced, 
and  their  vigour  thereby  wasted.  An  extraor- 
dinary impression  is  produced  on  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  senses  in  passing  from  the  ever 
warm  and  fostering  climate,  where  the  palm- 
tree  flourishes,  into  the  gloomy  chilly  region  of 
Siberian  vegetation,  where,  even  in  the  month 
of  May,  every  spray  lies  in  torpid  slumber,  and 
not  a  single  verdant  bud  has  yet  begun  to  show 
itself.  The  impression  created  by  tins  powerful 
contrast  can  only  be  felt  in  this  great  nursery 
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at  Petersburg,  and  probably  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  whole  world  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it. 

These  highly-lauded  Petersburg  hothouses 
are,  nevertheless,  far  below  their  reputation. 
The  buildings,  which  are  chiefly  of  fir,  covered 
with  plaster,  are  inelegant  in  their  construction, 
and  with  respect  to  order  and  neatness  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  tops  of  many  of  the 
beautiful  trees  touch  the  roofs  of  the  hothouses, 
and  consequently  their  heads  are  not  fully  ex- 
panded. As  to  the  extent  of  the  collections  in 
each  particular  department,  it  will  not  bear  the 
most  distant  comparison  with  that  of  the  col- 
lections in  the  conservatories  at  Vienna.  How- 
ever, the  whole  institution  is  highly  important 
to  Petersburg,  especially  for  its  great  nursery, 
in  which  immense  numbers  of  garden  plants 
are  reared  and  sold.* 

Necessity,   by   stimulating  invention,   gives 
birth  to  great  plans.     Thus,  when  room  was 
wanting  in  thickly-populated   Babylon,   Semi- 
ramis  conceived  the  idea  of  hanging  gardens, 
floating  as  it  were  in  the  air,  which  allowed  the 
space  beneath  them  to  be  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses.   At  the  present  day,  we  find  the  English, 
stimulated  by  the  difficulties  which  have  op- 
posed  the   execution   of  some   of  their   great 
public   works,    digging    a    tunnel    under    the 
Thames,  and  carrying  railways  over  the  roofs 
of  houses.     In  like  manner,  the  Petersburgers, 
compelled  by  their  ungenial  climate  to  confine 
themselves  much  within  doors,  have  collected 
in  their  houses  those  luxuries  of  nature  which 
they  were  debarred  from  enjoying  in  the  open 
air.     Thus    was    suggested    the    idea  of  the 
"  Winter    Gardens,"   which    produce    such   a 
magical  effect  in  Russian  ball-rooms  and  draw- 
ing-rooms.    The  first  garden  of  this  kind  was 
introduced  by  the  magnificent  Potemkin,  at  an 
entertainment  which   he  gave  to  his  imperial 
paramour  the  empress  of  all  the  Russias,  in  the 
Taurian  Palace.     This  fairy  garden  communi- 
cated with  the  ball-room,  being  separated  from 
it  by  an  arcade,  through  which  the  company 
passed  from  the   brilliantly-illuminated   apart- 
ment into  shady  labyrinths  formed  by  groups 
of  beautiful   shrubs  and  trees.    The  trees  in 
these  winter  gardens  are  sometimes  upwards  of 
30  feet  high,  and  little  grassplots  which,  by  dint 
of  great  care  and  frequent  watering,  are  kept 
verdant  even  in  winter,  are  interspersed  with 
shrubberies  and   flower-beds.     The   trees    are 
planted    in    large   wooden    boxes,   which   are 
deeply  sunk  into  the  ground,  so  that  they  can 
be  raised  up,  and  in  the  summer-season  carried 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
apartment  may  also  be  partially  removed  for 
the    admission   of    light    and    air.     A    genial 
warmth  is  diffused  by  large  stoves;   and  the 
serpentine  paths,  winding  round  the  fountains 
and  flower-bods,  are  compactly  laid  with  chalk 
and  sand.     There  is  one  of  these  gardens  in  the 
first  story  of  the  Winter  Palace,  and  there  are 
similar  ones  in  the  residences  of  many  of  the 


*  The  idea  of  ihie  great  botanic  garden  originated  wilh 
the  emperor  Alexander,  who  at  the  same  lime  planned 
the  nurseries  in  Nikela  and  in  the  Steppes  of  Odessa. 
These  laht  named  gardens  furnish  the  same  advantages  to 
the  south  of  Russia,  as  the  Petersburg  garden  affords  to 
the  north. 


rich  Russians.  When  the  thermometer  is  at 
20  degrees,  and  the  cold  renders  it  unsafe  for 
children  to  go  out  of  doors,  they  are  allowed  to 
play  on  the  grassplots  of  the  hothouse  gardens. 
When  balls  are  given,  the  ladies,  who  in  the 
transit  from  their  homes  have  been  closely 
enveloped  in  fur,  dance  throughout  the  northern 
winter-night,  in  their  light  gossamer  dresses, 
amidst  these  enchanted  groves,  like  houris  in 
the  rose-bowers  of  paradise.  By  some  ingeni- 
ous art  in  the  management  of  lamps,  a  pale, 
glimmering  light,  like  moonshine,  is  diffused 
around;  and  this  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
of  the  effects  produced  by  these  magical  gar- 
dens. Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  now-a-days, 
when  labour  and  ingenuity  make  amends  for 
the  poverty  of  nature,  it  is  possible  to  live  very 
pleasantly  even  in  the  miserable  land  of  the 
sordidissima  Finnorum  gens. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GARDENS   A5D    DATSCUAS. 

Latitude  of  Petersburg— Climate— Bears  and  Wolves- 
Absence  of  the  Sun —  Nature  of  the  Soil- Original  Pro- 
ject of  Peter  the  Great,  for  founding  his  new  Capital  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea-  The  Garden-Islands— The 
Sea  coasts—  Peterhof—  The  Duderhof  Hills- Zarskoie- 
Sselo— Pawlowsk. 

The  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  crosses 
the  suburbs  of  Petersburg.  The  history  of  the 
world  records  no  other  example  of  the  existence 
of  an  Imperial  residence,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying luxury  and  splendour,  in  such  near 
proximity  to  the  regions  of  eternal  polar  frost. 
The  genial  Baltic,  along  whose  shores  there  is 
more  of  building  and  cultivation  than  on  the 
shores  of  any  other  sea,  could  alone  have  fa- 
voured the  formation  of  such  a  city  as  Peters- 
burg. On  the  coast  of  every  other  sea  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  in  the  same  latitude,  every 
attempt  to  cultivate  trees  and  flowers  has  long 
been  relinquished. 

The  latitude  in  which  Petersburg  is  situated, 
with  its  splendid  palaces  and  verdant  gardens, 
is  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  Ostiacks  and 
the  Tunguses  tend  their  reindeer  herds  on  the 
dreary  moss  plains  of  Siberia — the  same  in 
which  the  Kamtschadales  drive  their  dog-sledges 
on  the  ice.*  In  the  same  circle  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Petersburg  enjoy  all  the  products 
of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world,  the  Green- 
landers  and  the  Esquimaux  sustain  a  wretched 
vegetative  existence  on  train-oil  and  the  fat  of 
the  seal.f 

Over  the  whole  of  this  great  circle,  14,000 
miles  in  circumference,  there  is  no  other  in- 
stance of  a  city  containing  a  population  of  half 
a  million  like  Petersburg;  and  the  great  Rus- 
sian capital  looks  round,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  on  plains  of  snow  and  ice  and  barren 
Tunders.+ 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  Tunguses  live  in  even  a  more 
southerly  latitude  Ochoizk  1s  one  degree,  Tobolsk  two, 
and  the  most  southern  point  of  Kamtschalka  full  nine  de- 
crees further  south  than  Petersburg. 

+  The  latitude  of  the  suburbs  of  Petersburg  passes 
through  the  southern  point  of  Greenland,  and  ihrouch  ihe 
northern  part  of  Labrador  and  the  other  regions  of  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

t  Stockholm,  the  sister  city  of  Petersburg,  forms  no  ex- 
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The  marshy  province  of  Livonia,  whose  cli- 
mate is  thought  rigorous  even  by  the  Poles,  and 
Courland,  whence  the  Prussians  are  visited  by 
those  storms  which  they  term  "  Kurische  Wet- 
ter"*— are  to  the  Russians  mild  and  pleasant 
southerly  provinces.  In  Poland,  the  Peters- 
burger  fancies  he  is  in  a  southern  clime,  and 
expects  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  tropical 
vegetation.  Even  the  nebulosa  Gcrmaniu,  whose 
frigdra  and  hazy  sky  call  forth  mournful  com- 
plainings from  the  elegiac  lyre  of  the  Italian 
Muse,  is  to  the  native  of  Petersburg  like  the 
land  where  the  citron-trees  blossom. 

Siberia  extends  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Sea;  with  its  birches  and  firs,  its  mosses  and 
Tunders,  its  snowstorms,  its  wolves  and  its 
bears,  it  reaches  to  the  very  gates  of  Petersburg. 

Yes,  its  wolves  and  its  bears!  for  certainly  no 
city  in  Europe  stands  in  such  close  proximity 
to  wild  beasts  as  Petersburg.  From  Berlin  they 
have  been  driven  far  into  the  open  country,  and 
from  Paris  they  are  separated  by  populous  and 
cultivated  tracts  of  land.  In  Austria  and  Swe- 
den, the  first  wolves'  dens  are  at  the  distance 
of  a  long  series  of  miles  from  Vienna  and  Stock- 
holm. In  Petersburg  the  lairs  of  these  beasts 
are  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  abodes  of  princes. 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  rudeness  of  juris- 
dictional arrangements  in  Petersburg  that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  go  from  the  Perspective  or  the 
Little  Morskoi  between  breakfast  and  dinner 
and  enjoy  the  sport  of  wolf  or  bear-hunting,  just 
as  the  sportsmen  of  Berlin  repair  to  the  Hafen- 
haide  for  deer-hunting,  and  those  of  Paris  and 
London,  by  taking  a  short  ramble  into  the  coun- 
try, may  amuse  themselves  with  partridge- 
shooting,  &c.  During  hard  winters,  hungry 
wolves  have  been  known  to  venture  into  the 
suburbs  of  Petersburg,  and  whole  troops  of 
these  marauders  have  prowled  even  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  imperial  palace  in  quest 
of  food.  The  imperial  couriers  who  convey 
communications  between  the  Winter  Palace 
and  the  neighbouring  residence  have  even  in 
latter  times  been  the  prey  of  wolves.  There  are 
ladies  in  Petersburg  whose  elegant  Parisian 
dresses  have  been  touched  by  these  voracious 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.  One  lady  related  to 
me  that  she  encountered  a  wolf  in  a  garden,  situ- 
ated on  the  margin  of  a  forest,  and  scared  him 
away  with  her  parasol.  Another  assured  me 
that,  as  she  was  seated  reading  in  the  garden 
of  her  Petersburg  villa,  a  bear  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  that  she  frightened  him  away  by 
throwing  a  volume  of  George  Sand  at  his  head.j- 

ception;  though  situated  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Peters- 
burg, yet  it  is  eighty  miles  further  west,  anil  this  westerly 
direction  is  equivalent  to  a  like  distance  further  south. 

*  In  Kast  Prussia,  the  name  "  Kurisches  Wetter"  is 
given  to  severe  snowstorms  from  the  north,  that  is  to  say 
from  Courland. 

+  The  Russians  consider  the  bear  to  be  a  great  coward, 
and  they  say  he  will  never  attack  any  person  unless  when 
he  is  irritated  or  wounded.  Of  the  effect  which  sudden 
frieht  produces  on  the  bear,  very  strange  stories  are  told  in 
Russia,  but  though  interesting  to  the  naturalist  they  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  i  have  heard  it  related  that  a  young 
man  servant,  having  been  sent  from  a  Russian  country 
house  to  purchase  bread,  came  back  without  il,  and  gave 
the  following  account  of  an  adventure  that  occurred  to 
him  during  his  errand  On  the  road  he  met  a  bear,  and  in 
his  friulu  lie  threw  the  bread  at  the  animal's  head  Some 
persons  repaired  to  the  spot  where  this  rencounter  was  said 
to  have  taken  place;  the  bread  was  found  lying  in  the 
road,  and  near  it  the  bear  dead  and  bathed  in  blood.    It 


All  this  serves  to  prove  how  completely  ' 
fauns  of  the  Petersburg  forests  have  gained  tl.e 
supremacy   over   Ceres    and   Flora,   who   cue 
queens  of  the  soil  around  all  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe. 

"  For  pity's  sake  do  send  me  a  portrait  of  the 
sun,"  said  a  friend  of  whom  I  took  leave  in 
Russia,  when  I  was  about  to  depart  for  the 
south,  that  is  to  say,  for  Germany.  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  continued  my  friend,  "  as  though  years 
had  elapsed  since  I  beheld  the  glorious  face  of 
Phoebus."  If  in  the  European  world  the  aspect 
of  the  German  Apollo  is  not  supposed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly gracious  or  brilliant,  yet  the  hanker- 
ing that  is  felt  to  get  a  sight  of  him  by  Germans 
in  Russia,  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  very 
unattractive  physiognomy  of  the  Petersburg 
Helios. 

But  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  it,  one 
must  have  lived  in  Russia.  Only  those  who 
have  quitted  the  pale  gray  sky  of  Petersburg,  to 
proceed  southward,  can  adequately  understand 
that  our  sky,  so  much  depreciated  by  the  French 
and  Italians,  may  be  felt  to  be  bright,  beautiful, 
and  full  of  hope.  The  heart  beats  with  pleasing 
emotion,  a  tear  of  poetic  feeling  starts  to  the 
eye  when  we  sing  of  the  land  where  the  citron- 
trees  bloom; — so  it  is  with  the  Petersburgers 
when  they  dream  of  the  land  where  cherry  and 
plum  trees  grow  at  every  road  side.  With  what 
sensations  of  delight  do  we  find  ourselves  in 
Domodossola,  in  Bormio,  or  any  of  the  much 
admired  villages,  which  form  as  it  were  gates 
to  the  Transalpine  South!  With  similar  feel- 
ings an  inhabitant  of  Petersburg  passes  through 
Polangen,  Tanroggen,  or  any  other  of  the 
wretched  villages  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania, 
and,  crossing  the  German  frontier,  gazes  with 
eager  delight  on  the  new  country  around  him. 
According  to  the  Petersburg  Almanac,  the  Rus- 
sian capital  is  visited  by  only  ninety  days  of 
sunshine  throughout  the  year,  and  even  those 
sweet  smiles  are  not  unmingled  with  bitter 
frowns.  Petersburg  is  not  overhung  by  a  fixed 
and  steady  canopy  of  cloud;  but  it  seems  to  be 
roofed  over  by  a  pale  gray  tent  canvass,  con- 
tinually agitated  by  the  wind. 

But  the  dim  gray  sky  that  overhangs  the  city 
is  not  more  unpleasing  than  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  Vienna  and  Paris  are  built 
on  a  solid  stony  foundation,  but  Petersburg 
stands  on  a  bottomless  bog.  In  spring  and 
autumn  the  mud  oozes  up  through  every  little 
aperture  in  the  wood  and  pavement  of  the 
street.  Though  on  the  banks  of  the  Newa 
several  millions  are  every  year  expended  in 
plaster  and  gravel,  in  bridge  and  canal  making, 
in  draining,  in  driving  piles  for  the  foundations 
of  houses,  &c,  yet  the  soil  on  which  Petersburg 
stands  is  so  little  improved  that  the  old  primeval 
swamp,  as  raw,  uneven,  mossy,  and  marshy  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Titans,  is  visible  be- 
hind every  garden  wall.  In  German  towns,  at 
least  in  their  suburbs,  trees,  vines,  and  shrub- 
beries fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  houses, 
and  in  every  spare  nook  of  grouud  fragrant 
flowers  are  blooming.  In  Petersburg,  every 
garden  is  planted  in  a  marsh,  and  in  every  spot 

was  conjectured  that  the  animal  ruptured  a  blood-vessel, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  said  he  died  of  fright. 
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on  which  the  spade  has  not  been  at  work,  the 
old  unsightly  morass  appears.  In  the  environs 
of  \  it'ima,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt — in- 
deed of  all  the  German  cities,  Nature  herself 
has  done  half  the  gardener's  work;  she  has 
planted  groups  of  trees,  bespangled  the  mea- 
dows with  flowers,  formed  hills  and  valleys, 
and  she  has  at  least  provided  good  firm  ground 
and  a  tolerable  sky;  so  that,  in  making  a  garden, 
there  is  sometimes  little  more  to  do  than  to  cut 
the  paths.  At  Petersburg  she  gives  of  her  own 
accord  nothing  —  absolutely  nothing  —  firm 
ground  must  first  be  made,  and  then  the  gravel 
walks  and  wood-paved  roads  are  works  of  vast 
labour.  To  form  meadows,  the  grass  must  be 
planted  almost  blade  by  blade.  If  a  hill  is 
wanted,  it  must  be  thrown  up.  If  a  valley  is 
desired,  it  must  be  dug.  If  heat  is  required,  it 
must  be  produced  by  stoves.  If  a  clear  sky  is 
wished  for,  it  must  be  painted  on  the  drawing- 
room  ceiling. 

In  Petersburg  it  is  only  within  the  four  walls 
of  an  apartment  that  one  can  behold  nature 
under  a  genial  and  pleasant  aspect;  and  gay 
and  variegated  colours  are  seen  only  on  the 
outsides  of  the  buildings.  The  meadows  are  of 
a  dirty  hue,  something  between  gray  and  yellow, 
and  a  pleasant  green  smiles  only  on  the  house- 
tops. The  sky  is  a  floating  canopy  of  dull 
misty  clouds.  The  stars  seem  all  to  have  fallen 
on  the  cupolas  of  the  churches.  The  dimmer 
the  sun,  the  more  radiant  the  gilded  spires:  the 
paler  the  moon,  the  more  brilliant  the  illumi- 
nated palaces. 

What  vast  expense,  labour,  and  difficulty 
would  not  Peter  the  Great  have  spared  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Petersburg  as  well  as  their 
forefathers  and  descendants,  had  he  carried  into 
effect  his  original  intention  of  establishing  his 
new  seat  of  government  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.*  Petersburg  would  then  have  en- 
joyed a  uniformly  fine  climate,  and  would  have 
been  situated  on  a  soil,  whose  fertility  would 
have  produced  the  most  luxuriant  and  pictur- 
esque vegetation,  at  one  third  of  the  cost  now 
expended  in  gardening.  Millions  of  men  would 
then  have  been  spared  the  dire  necessity  of 
devoting  one  half  of  their  existence  to  the 
thought  of  how  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  against  perishing  of  cold. 

Had  the  new  Russian  capital  been  founded 
on  the  site  originally  contemplated,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  repeated  changing  of  Spa- 
nish, Italian,  and  French  ambassadors,  as  is 
now  constantly  occurring.-}1  The  young  females 
of  Petersburg  would  have  looked  less  pale  and 
delicate.  The  traffic  in  warm  furs  and  tea  at 
present  carried  on  in  Petersburg  would  have 
been  less  active,  and  there  might  possibly  have 
been  a  less  intimate  connection  between  Russia 
and  China.  Acacia,  laurel,  and  pomegranate 
trees  would  then  have  been  as  numerous  in  the 
gardens  of  Petersburg  as  birches,  firs,  and 
blackberry  bushes.* 

*  This  plan  was  Inn?  meditated  by  Peter  the  Great,  who 
even  marked  nut  the  particular  spot  on  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  where  it  was  Ins  intention  to  found  his  new 
capital. 

•f  All  foreign  ambassadors  who  have  lived  anytime  in 

Petersburg  areas! shed,  on  their  return  to  their  native 

countries,  to  find  how  rapidly  they  have  grown  old. 

t  Had  the  Great  Czar  abided  by  his  original  plan,  the 


The  only  natural  advantages  which  afford 
any  help  to  the  people  of  Petersburg  in  their 
endeavours  to  impart  picturesque  beauty  to  the 
environs  of  their  capital,  are  lstly,  the  deep  blue 
Newa  and  the  intersection  of  the  land  by  the 
numerous  arms  of  that  noble  river; — 2dly,  the 
chain  of  Duderhof  hills — and  3dly,  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  admirers  of  natural 
scenery  and  out-door  gardens  repair  either  to 
the  islands,  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  or  to  the 
chain  of  hills,  as  the  only  spots  affording  any 
thing  like  rural  enjoyment,  and  where  the  soil 
is  prepared  to  favour  the  labours  of  cultivation. 
Taking  a  survey  of  all  those  points  of  view  in 
the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  which  possess  any 
share' of  rural  beauty  or  present  any  picturesque 
effect,  they  may  be  ranged  in  the  three  follow- 
ing classes: — the  gardens  of  the  islands,  the  gar- 
dens along  the  sea  shore,  and  those  on  the  Du- 
derhof hills. 

Counting  every  little  spot  of  land  surrounded 
by  water,  the  Delta  of  the  Newa  may  be  said  to 
include  upwards  of  forty  islands,  great  and 
small.  Though  all  these  islands  collectively 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  yet  some 
of  them  are  mere  waste  bits  of  ground,  flooded 
in  their  turns  by  the  tide  of  the  sea  or  of  the 
Newa,  and  are  the  resort  of  seals  and  wolves 
which  prowl  over  the  ice.  Such  are  the  little 
groups  called  the  Wollniye  islands,  the  Truch- 
tanoff  islands,  and  those  in  their  vicinity.  They 
are  mere  swamps  overgrown  with  birches,  and 
are  never  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peters- 
burg. Other  islands  contain  powder-magazines 
and  little  buildings  for  various  purposes.  The 
largest  are  the  frequently  mentioned  Wassili- 
Ostrow,  the  Petersburg  Island,  and  the  islands 
formed  by  the  Moika  and  Fontanka  canals,  &c. 
They  are  entirely  covered  by  the  houses  of  the 
city,  and  form  as  it  were  the  nucleus  of  this 
island-capital.  Lastly,  and  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Petersburg  Island,  is  a  group  of  five 
islands  of  middling  size,  separated  from  each 
other  by  branches  of  the  great  and  little  Newka 
and  the  Newa.  These  are  exclusively  the  Gar- 
den-Islands of  Petersburg,  and  they  are  called 
by  way  of  distinction  "  the  Islands."  Their 
names  are  Krestowsky  (Cross  Island), — Kam- 

political  position  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  history  of  her 
civilization,  would  have  been  materially  different  from 
what  they  now  are.  Petersburg,  instead  of  standing  asshe 
does,  on  the  margin  of  the  great  field  over  which  German 
civilization  extends,  would  have  approximated  to  Turkish 
and  Greek  frontiers  both  by  sea  and  land  The  important 
position  maintained  by  Germans  in  the  Baltic  Petersburg 
would  have  been  taken  by  Greeks  in  the  Euxine  Peters- 
burg.  As  Fins,  Swedes,  and  Danes  now  mingle  with  the 
Russian  and  German  population  of  the  capital,  Tatars, 
Circassians,  and  Cossacks  would  then  have  been  more 
numerous.  In  proportion  as  the  seats  of  European  civili- 
zation would  have  been  more  remote,  the  progress  of  Rus- 
sian improvement  would  have  been  more  tardy  The 
construction  of  such  a  splendid  road  as  that  which  now 
affords  rapid  communication  between  the  Baltic  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  must  have  been  impracticable  in  the 
Euxine  Petersburg,  as  the  Steppes  furnish  neither  stone 
nor  any  other  material  fit  for  road  making;  consequently 
foreign  cultivation  could  not  so  energetically  have  pene- 
trated to  the  innermost  heart  of  the  empire.  1  he  Swedish 
territory  might  perliaps  have  remained  inviolate, and  Fin- 
land might  have  been  unconquered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bastern  question  would  long  ago  have  been  settled, 
and  the  Black  Sea  would  have  been  entirely  Russian.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Muscovite  Czars  might  have 
made  a  Stride  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  raised  up  the  Imperial 
Lhroneon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Byzautium,  Constantinople, 
and  Stambul. 
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menoi-Ostrow  (Stone  Island), — Jelaginskoi-Os- 
trow  (Jelagin  Island), — and  Apothekerskoi-Os- 
strow  (Apothecaries'  Island).* 

Originally  the  only  vegetation  of  the  islands 
consisted  of  bushes,  together  with  a  few  aged 
oaks  (the  oldest  veterans  of  Petersburg),  and 
abundance  of  lirs  and  birches,  which  even  now 
are  numerous.  In  these  primeval  woods  and 
marshes,  the  gardener's  art  has  been  exercised 
since  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  old  oaks 
have  been  left  standing,  but  the  wild  bushes  and 
brambles  removed.  In  short,  by  the  help  of 
new  plantations  and  fine  gravel  walks,  parks 
have  been  laid  out  in  the  60th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Here  and  there  is  descried  a  little 
Finnish  fishing  village,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  rising  splendour  of  the  new  houses 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  marking  in  an  inte- 
resting manner  the  extreme  positions  of  social 
life.  Bridges  have  been  built  from  island  to 
island;  canals  have  been  cut  and  ponds  dug; 
and,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  have  been 
built  imperial  pleasure  palaces,  and  those  ele- 


gant villas  which  are  here  called  datschas. 

Most  of  these  parks  and  pleasure  grounds 
have  been  commenced  and  completed  during 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Alexander  and 
Nicholas,  to  whom  almost  every  town  in  Russia 
is  indebted  for  a  public  garden.  The  first  idea 
of  these  pleasure  houses  and  gardens  originated 
with  the  empress  Catherine,  a  circumstance 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  name 
"  datschas"  being  applied  to  them.  The  word 
datscha  signifies  "  gift,"  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Catherine  occasionally  presented  to  her 
favourites  large  tracts  of  ground,  and  even 
whole  islands,  on  which  they  might  build  plea- 
sure houses,  and  sometimes  with  villas  and 
gardens  already  upon  them.  Thus  the  island 
Jelagin  was  first  given  to  one  MelgunofT,  then 
to  Mischinskoi,  next  to  Jelagin,  and  it  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodo- 
rowna.  Thus  the  island  of  Krestowsky  first 
belonged  to  the  Razumowskys,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Bieloserokis;  and  Kammennoi-Ostrow 
was  first  given  to  Bestuscheff,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

Each  of  the  islands  is  devoted  to  some  par- 
ticular object,  and  is  the  resort  of  a  particular 
class  of  visitors.  Jelagin  is  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  imperial  country  palace  and  gardens; 
therefore,  no  persons  reside  there  but  the  im- 
perial family  and  the  court,  who  usually  spend 
a  portion  of  the  spring  at  Jelagin,  which  is  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  year  for  the  islands. 
There  are  no  private  datschas  on  Jelagin,  and 
riding  and  walking  are  the  only  amusements 
which  the  public  can  enjoy  there.  The  Jelagin 
palace  presents  no  remarkable  beauty,  and  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  palaces  and  gardens 
of  Potsdam. 

Kammennoi-Ostrow  contains  all  the  principal 
island  datschas  of  the  rich  Petersburgers.  These 
datschas,  which  extend  along  the  waterside,  are 
built  in  various  styles.  Some  are  in  the  Gothic, 
some  in  the  Italian  style,  and  others  are  in  the 
Chinese,  Dutch,-  and  French  styles;  in  short,  the 

*  When  the  inhabitants  of  Petersbure  say,  "We  are 
goin<*  to  spend  this  summer  at  the  Islands,"  or  "  We  will 
make  a   party  to  the  Islands,"   they  always   mean   tho 
group  of  Garden  Islands  above  mentioned,  and  no  others. 
13 


gardens  and  pavilions  of  this  little  island  may 
be  said  to  present  specimens  of  the  taste  of 
every  nation  and  age.  Although  enormous  sums 
have  been  expended  on  them,  and  they  display 
great  luxury,  yet  they  are  far  from  possess- 
ing the  architectural  elegance  of  Italian  villas, 
the  comfort  of  English  country-houses,  or  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  German  summer  residences. 
These  datschas  are  indebted  to  the  ungenial 
climate  for  their  most  attractive  charm,  namely, 
the  extraordinary  abundance  of  flowers  with 
which  they  are  usually  adorned.  Many  flowers 
which  grow  without  doors  in  our  gardens,  will 
grow  here  only  within  doors,  and  are  conse- 
quently reared  in  pots.  In  Petersburg  the  hot- 
houses are  filled  with  these  flowers,  and  in  the 
warm  months  they  are  brought  out  to  decorate 
the  balconies,  doorways,  and  windows  of  the 
datschas,  which  are  sometimes  as  abundantlv 
garnished   with    fine    shrubs    and 


variegated 


flowers  as  the  cottages  in  some  parts  of  Ger 


many  at  Whitsuntide. 

Krestowsky,  or  the  Cross  Island,  lies  between 
the  sea  and  the  elegant  Jelagin  and  Kammennoi- 
Ostrow,  and  is  larger  than  both  the  latter  put 
together.  On  this  island  endless  paths  cross 
each  other,  and  open,  among  the  thickets  of 
fir  and  wild  pine  trees,  pleasing  views  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  This  island  is  the  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  the  lower  class  of  the  Russian 
population  of  Petersburg;  and  the  mushik  and 
the  kupez  row  over  in  their  smartly  painted 
boats  to  enjoy  the  national  amusements  of 
sliding  and  swinging.  Numerous  katscheli 
and  sliding  hills  are  erected,  and  on  Sundays 
the  beloved  ssamowar  may  be  seen  steaming 
on  the  greensward  beneath  every  group  of  pine 
trees,  and  a  noisy  party  of  bearded  Russians 
singing,  talking,  and  chatting  around  it. 

The  German  inhabitants  of  Petersburg  have 
made  choice  of  another  island  as  their  place  of 
recreation.  Petrowsky  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  German  citizen,  and  thither  he  repairs  to 
drink  his  coffee  and  smoke  his  pipe.  The 
buildings  and  gardens  here  are  comparatively 
on  a  small  scale.  At  Petrowsky  there  are  gar- 
dens where  milk  and  cakes  are  sold,  coffee 
houses,  small  taverns,  &c,  as  in  our  towns. 
However,  Petrowsky  is  not  exclusively  German, 
and  Russian  datschas  and  mansions  are  seen  in 
all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  genuine  Petersburgers  entertain  a  tho- 
rough conviction  that  no  city  in  the  world  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  their  capital,  and  they 
are  very  much  disposed  to  depreciate  every 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  Consequently, 
they  hold  their  five  enchanted  islands  in  high 
estimation,  and  are  not  a  little  astonished  when 
foreigners  are  not  enraptured  with  their  beau- 
ties. They  cannot  comprehend  why  we  hesitate 
to  pronounce  their  island  gardens  equal  to  the 
gardens  of  Damascus,  Babylon,  orSchiras,  and 
why  we  deny  to  Petersburg  the  rank  of  the  fifth 
oriental  paradise.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  their 
lives  being  to  drive  in  droschkas  or  their  four- 
horse  carriages,  they  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
luxury  of  sitting  book  in  hand,  or  absorbed  in 
meditation,  in  an  arbour  of  fragrant  honey- 
suckle: their  gardens  have  neither  arbours  nor 
any  pleasant  corners  overshaded  by  foliage. 
They  cannot  understand  what  is  the  defect  of 
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their  gardens,  when  the  German  says:  "  Yes,  it 
is  all  very  pretty,  but  not  so  pretty  as  in  my 
country."  With  us,  Nature  performs  the  task 
of  filling  up  all  those  little  gaps  which  art  ne- 
glects in  Russian  gardens.  With  us,  every 
citizen  and  peasant  contributes  his  mite  to  ren- 
der the  picture  more  luxuriant  and  finished.  In 
Petersburg,  every  patch  of  ground  which  is  not 
planted  at  the  expense  of  the  government  or  the 
wealthy  classes,  remains  a  dreary  gap  for  the 
wind  to  whistle  through:  no  garden  Genius  is 
there  to  fill  it  up  with  natural  verdure  and 
foliage. 

A  lady,  who  had  travelled  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  made  a  voyage  up  the  Baltic  to 
the  Petersburg  Archipelago.  She  was  taken  to 
the  Island  gardens,  and,  while  she  was  viewing 
the  datschas,  the  imperial  summer  palace,  the 
plantations,  and  the  hothouses,  her  friend,  a 
Russian  lady  who  accompanied  her,  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck  and  fervently  kissed  her 
cheek.  "  Why  do  you  kiss  mel"  inquired  the 
lady,  who  received  this  unexpected  salute. 
"Aias,  my  dear,"  replied  her  Russian  friend, 
"  you  are  constantly  sighing.  I  see  you  do  not 
like  this  country." — "  Did  I  sigh]  Forgive  me!" 
So  it  is  with  all  foreigners  here — Germans, 
English,  Italians,  French,  Danes,  and  Swedes, 
all  sigh  and  all  feel  here  that  absence  of  com- 
fort to  which  the  native  of  Petersburg  is  sensible 
only  when  he  reaches  the  Cossack  frontier. 
The  people  of  Petersburg,  though  they  do  not 
all  evince  their  sympathy  in  so  affectionate  a 
manner  as  the  lady  above  mentioned,  are  never- 
theless annoyed  at  the  moody  melancholy  fo- 
reigner, who  will  not  acknowledge  the  excellence 
of  the  handiwork  which  he  sees.  They  cannot 
understand  that  it  is  this  same  trim  and  formal 
handiwork  which  displeases  the  eye  of  the 
foreigner,  which  seeks  in  vain  for  the  deep  and 
luxuriant  leafy  thickets  planted  by  Nature  in 
the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  of  his  native 
home. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  sighs  of  us  foreign- 
ers, the  Petersburg  Islands,  as  it  may  perhaps 
be  imagined  from  the  description  given  above, 
have  their  own  peculiar  charms,  and  moreover 
their  days  of  beauty;  so  that  those  who  wish 
to  see  them  in  their  best  point  of  view  should 
visit  them  at  the  proper  time  and  under  the 
proper  circumstances.  Above  all  things,  let  a 
pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Islands  be  avoided. 
They  must  not  be  visited  like  the  Berlin  Mena- 
gerie. Gardens,  or  the  Vienna  Prater.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  Petersburg  every  thing  is 
accommodated  to  droshka-driving:  that  all  the 
gardens  and  buildings  occupy  extensive  sites; 
and  that  the  vast  tableaux  are  best  seen,  and 
their  effects  best  judged  of,  while  the  spectator 
is  driving  rapidly  past  them.  Engage  a  four- 
horse  carriage,  which  is  the  best  vehicle  for  the 
purpose,  and,  having  dashed  with  the  swiftness 
of  the  wind  through  the  barren  parts  of  Petrow- 
sky  Ostrow,  gallop  for  a  while  to  and  fro  in  the 
drives  of  Jelagin  and  Krestowsky,  amid  the 
stream  of  equipages  tly  pouring  through 

them  on  Sundays  ami  holidays.  Having  thus 
enjoyed  a  passing  view  of  the  gaily  ornamented 
wooden  villas,  you  may  call  on  some  friend, 
who  owns  one  of  these  elegant  summer  palaces, 
and  take  tea  or  perhaps  sup  with  the  family 


circle  in  the  splendidly  furnished  datscha. — 
About  sunset,  hire  a  boat,  manned  with  half  a 
dozen  stout  active  boatmen,  and,  having  rowed 
through  the  branches  of  the  Newa,  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  There  stop  for  a  while  to 
gaze  on  the  broad  disk  of  the  northern  summer 
sun  descending  into  the  lap  of  Thetis;  and  then 
your  boatmen  singing,  drinking  all  the  time, 
will  briskly  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
rowing  completely  round  some  of  the  islands. 
This  excursion  will  afford  you  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  magical  effect  of  a  clear  midsummer  night 
in  Petersburg.  The  glimmering  night-lights 
in  the  fishing  villages,  and  the  blaze  of  light 
issuing  from  the  windows  of  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  datschas,  give  animation  to  the 
picture;  while  the  midnight  bustle  and  move- 
ment on  the  islands,  (not  less  active  than  in 
day-time)  is  distinctly  audible  from  the  water. 
About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
chilly  dew  announces  the  returning  sunrise, 
you  glide  homeward  like  a  wandering  night- 
ghost.  As  you  pass  on  to  the  Perspective, 
observe  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  approaching 
morning  light,  as  it  dawns  on  the  palace.  And 
when,  having  slept  till  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  you  draw  aside  your  bed-curtains, 
recollect  your  dream  of  the  past  night,  and  no 
longer  wonder  why  the  Petersburgers  so  highly 
laud  the  beauty  of  their  islands. 

If  one  of  your  Petersburg  friends  should 
then  call  on  you  and  invite  you  to  breakfast 
with  him  at  Talon's,  the  Traiteur,  and  to  take  a 
drive  on  the  English  Quay,  you  will  find  your- 
self obliged  to  confess  to  him  that  the  Peters- 
burg islands  possess  great  attractions. 

If  your  friend  is  wise,  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  confession,  and  will  not  propose  an 
excursion  to  the  Petersburg  villages.  But  there 
are  many  so  inconsiderate  as  not  to  spare  a 
foreigner  that  treat.  The  villages  that  surround 
the  German  cities  are  as  delightful  as  any  .one 
could  desire  to  see.  The  Hamburg  villages  on 
the  marshes  of  the  Elbe,  the  villages  round 
Dresden,  or  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfurt 
on  the  Mayne,  even  the  rape  plantations  in  the 
villages  of  our  sandy  land  of  promise,  are 
lovely,  full  of  rural  grace,  and  abounding  in 
pictures  for  the  sketch-book  of  an  artist.  The 
much  bepraised  and  often-mentioned  villages, 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  Petersburg  for  vegetable  cultivation, 
may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  following 
five:  Great  and  Little  Ochta,  Bolshaya-Derewnja, 
Malaja-Derewnja,  and  Tschornaja-Retshka. — 
They  form  a  long,  unterminating  line  (for  every 
thing  in  Petersburg  is  without  an  end) — stretch- 
ing to  the  Newa.  The  two  first-mentioned  are 
opposite  to  the  upper  part,  and  the  last  two  lie 
facing  the  lower  part  of  the  city  or  insular 
archipelago.  The  houses  of  these  villages, 
which  are  formed  of  fir  planks,  fastened  toge- 
ther, are  ranged  in  uniform  rows  like  files  of 
soldiers,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  without  the 
ornament  of  a  tree.  Large  cabbage  and  cucum- 
ber gardens  extend  inward  on  the  land  side,  and 
along  the  river  runs  a  road  which  on  Sundays 
is  crowded  by  files  of  carriages  like  the  alleys 
of  the  island. 

All  whose  means  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to   have   a  Gothic   or  Chinese  pavilion, 
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quarter  themselves  during  some  of  the  summer 
months  in  the  fir  plank  houses  of  their  villages, 
and  enjoy  country  life,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
they  can  obtain,  amidst  tea-drinking,  card-play- 
ing, and  carriage-driving.  Their  humble  pre- 
tensions in  this  respect  are  much  to  be  admired. 

Struve's  new  mineral-water  establishment  is 
near  Novaja  Derewnja.  It  is  an  elegant  build- 
ing, with  fine  saloons,  but  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  bare,  flat  marsh.  It  is  distant  almost  a 
German  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  This 
quarter  has  recently  come  more  into  vogue,  and 
in  summer  the  garden  of  the  establishment  is  a 
favourite  rendezvous  for  the  fashionable  world 
of  the  islands.  An  unprejudiced  stranger  can- 
not well  comprehend  why  this  useful  establish- 
ment is  so  far  from  the  central  points  of  the 
city.  It  is  situated  a  full  German  mile  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Perspective,  and 
those  who  go  to  and  fro  every  day  to  this  spuri- 
ous Carlsbad  might,  for  the  same  expense  of 
time  and  money,  travel  to  the  legitimate  bath. 

The  elegant  Strogonoff  Gardens,  now  open 
to  the  public,  the  Besborodko  and  other  gardens, 
have  robbed  the  deities  of  the  marshes  of  con- 
siderable tracts  of  ground,  and  appropriated 
them  to  purposes  of  human  enjoyment.  Reck- 
oning the  extent  of  all  the  garden  and  pleasure- 
ground  in  Petersburg,  including  the  Taurian 
gardens,  and  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  islands,  the  whole  (according  to  the  great 
plan  of  the  Russian  capital,  published  by  the 
General  Staff,)  will  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  superficies  of  25,000,000  square  yards, 

The  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Ochta  are  in 
one  respect  remarkable.  The  ground  which 
they  occupy  includes  the  site  of  the  petty  pre- 
decessor of  Petersburg.  Here  stood  the  old 
Swedish  fortress,  Nyenschanz  or  Schanz  ter 
Nyen,  and  more  early,  Landskrona,  or  in  Rus- 
sian, Wenetz  Semli  (that  is,  the  Crown  of  the 
Country).  A  long  contest  for  this  little  fortress 
and  trading-town  was  maintained,  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  between  the  Swedes  and 
Russians,  not  then  the  Muscovites,  but  the 
Novgorod  Republicans.  In  general,  the  Swedes 
had  possession,  and  sometimes  the  two  nations 
carried  on,  through  the  medium  of  this  town,  a 
pacific  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Every  trace  of  it  is  now  lost  and  forgotten.* 

THE  SEA-COAST. 

Peter  the  Great!  Every  chapter  which  treats 
of  Petersburg,  or  even  of  Russia,  ought  in  strict 
propriety  to  commence  with  Peter  the  Great; 
for  not  only  Petersburg,  not  only  the  whole  of 
Russia,  but  every  branch  and  twig  of  the  politi- 
cal and  social  economy  of  the  nation  had  its 
origin  with  Peter  the  Great.  The  history  there- 
fore of  many  Russian  towns,  roads,  canals,  and 
public  establishments,  even  the  annals  of  nu- 

*  Among  some  papers,  which  in  former  times  had  be- 
longed to  an  old  Reval  merchant,  1  read  several  German 
commercial  letters,  dated  firom  Nyenschanz  on  the  Newa. 
From  the  contents  of  these  letters  it  was  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  must  once  have  possessed  similar,  though  of 
course  not  such  large,  commercial  establishments  and 
counting  houses  as  they  now  have  on  WassiliOstrow. 
In  Petersburg  I  was  shown  an  old,  strongly  made  oaken 
clothes-chest,  which  came  from  Nyenschanz,  possibly  the 
only  relic  of  its  past  history  which  Petersburg  can  boast 
of  possessing. 


merous  gardens,  houses,  manufactories,  mines, 
and  mills,  begins  with  Peter  the  Great.  That 
monarch  indeed  did  what  no  previous  conqueror 
ever  thought  of  doing — he  founded  the  new  capi- 
tal of  his  empire  on  an  enemy's  territory.  Per- 
haps he  concurred  somewhat  in  opinion  with 
that  military  commander  who  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  get  his  troops  into  battle  was  to 
throw  the  colours  into  the  hostile  ranks.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  we  place  that  which  is  dear  to 
us  in  the  po_wer  of  an  enemy,  we  feel  the  greater 
anxiety  for  its  safety,  and  we  strive  to  get  it 
under  our  own  care  and  protection. 

During  the  building  of  his  new  capital,  the 
czar  was  frequently  obliged  to  exchange  the 
chisel  and  the  trowel  for  the  sword;  and  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  gates  of  the  rising  city  which 
was  to  be  his  chief  dwelling-place.  On  one  of 
those  fields  of  battle  by  which  the  suburbs  of 
Petersburg  were  consecrated,  he  erected,  in  the 
year  1711,  the  palace  and  garden  of  Cathari- 
nenhof  (which  is  beyond  the  town,  close  to  the 
sea),  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the 
Swedes.  This  palace  was  at  first  only  the  resi- 
dence of  the  empress  Catherine,  wife  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  of  the  grand-duchesses,  Anne 
and  Elizabeth.  The  wooden  palace  still  stands 
there,  but  the  plantations  of  the  garden  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  old  field  of  battle. 

During  a  considerable  period,  the  Catharinen- 
hof  gardens,  which,  with  those  of  the  Summer- 
gardens,  are  the  oldest  pleasure  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  city,  were  the  old  places  of  plea- 
surable recreation  for  the  people  of  Petersburg, 
and,  perhaps  from  old  habit,  they  are  still  the 
gardens  most  visited  in  opening  spring  to  enjoy 
the  first  signs  of  reanimated  nature. 

The  Catharinenhof  gardens  are  chosen  for 
the  Mayday  promenade.  Throughout  all  Rus- 
sia, the  first  of  May  is  celebrated  in  every  village 
by  ring-dances,  and  in  every  town  by  holiday 
excursions.  On  that  day,  Petersburg  pours  forth 
all  who  have  a  desire  for  some  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  poor  on  foot,  young  dandies  on  horse- 
back, ladies  and  old  gentlemen  in  carriages — 
all  repair  to  Catharinenhof,  in  order  to  make  a 
pleasant  commencement,  if  not  of  the  finest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  yet  at  least  of  a  month  whose 
very  name  awakens  ideas  of  pleasure,  though 
the  May-day  promenaders  sometimes  find  it  pru- 
dent to  wrap  themselves  in  bear-skin.  These 
promenades  are  like  the  drives  in  the  Admiralty 
Place,  which  have  already  been  described  in  no- 
ticing the  Easter  festivities. 

These  gardens  contain  numerous  bowling- 
greens,  restaurateurs'  rooms,  and  a  visitor  s  i 
ing  his  cigar,  may  sit  down  on  one  of  the  greens 
in  front  of  a  rest  miration,  close  to  the  drives. 
There  he  may  quietly  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  see^ 
ing  the  semi-magnificence  of  the  Russian  empire 
slowly  roll  off  in  pompous  four-horse  coaches, 
moving  solemnly  one  after  the  other.  There 
may  be  seen  senators,  generals  wearing  the 
stars  of  their  orders,  bearded  merchants,  vene- 
rable archbishops  and  bishops,  foreign  visitors. 
&c,  exactly  as  at  the  Admiralty  drives.  This 
is  a  spectacle  with  the  annual  and  numerous  in- 
tervening repetitions  of  which  no  inhabitant  of 
Petersburg  is  ever  satiated,  and  in  which  even 
a  foreigner,  when  a  little  inured  to  Russia,  finds 
much  that  is  attractive.     The  carriages  drive 
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during  the  whole  day  in  the  alleys  according  to 
a  fixed  plan,  moving  regularly  round  and  round, 
like  horses  in  a  mill.  It  makes  one  dizzy  to 
think  that  on  this  same  day  the  upper  ranks  in 
every  town  in  all  Russia  are  executing  this  mill- 
movement  in  concert,  and  keeping  strict  time  in 
the  performance.  The  festival  is  crowned  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  never  fails  to 
visit  this  scene.  His  majesty  usually  appears 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  princes  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  attended  by  a  brilliant 
military  staff.  Consequently,  the  imperial  pre- 
sence creates  considerable  excitement.  The 
Russians,  who  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  all 
holidays  in  community  with  their  idolized  em- 
peror and  all  the  court,  attach  no  importance  to 
our  festivals,  where  the  sun  is  wanting  which 
sheds  his  bright  radiance  on  every  surrounding 
object,  and  to  worship  which  has  become  with 
them  a  favourite  habit.  The  arrival  of  the  em- 
peror is  as  anxiously  looked  for  as  if  he  were 
the  Genius  of  the  Spring,  and  those  who,  amidst 
the  overwhelming  tumult,  do  not  get  a  sight  of 
him,  sorrowfully  wend  their  way  home,  one  after 
another,  as  butterflies  vanish  when  the  orb  of 
day  disappears. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  a  row  of 
country  houses  extends  from  Catharinenhof  to 
Peterhof  and  Oranienbaum.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  the  coast,  everywhere  flat  and 
low,  is  a  part  of  the  inundated  Delta  of  the 
Newa,  the  high,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  old 
coast,  being  situated  more  inland.  However, 
at  some  further  distance,  the  coast  forming  the 
wdiole  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
rises  from  200  to  300  feet,  running  on  in  rough 
precipitous  ridges.  This  rough  calcareous  coast 
is  called  the  Klint,  and  on  the  western  part  of  it 
stands  the  cathedral  of  Reval.  To  the  east,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  waterfall 
of  the  Narowa.  There  is  not  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe  a  waterfall  of  such  magnitude  so  near 
the  sea.  On  this  Klint  are  situated  the  villages 
of  Oranienbaum  and  Peterhof,  and  the  garden- 
terraces  of  many  of  the  private  datschas  slope 
down  to  the  sea-side. 

With  the  exception  of  the  road  to  Zarskoje- 
Sselo,  this  road,  which  runs  along  the  sea-coast, 
is  at  Peterhof  the  best  for  driving,  as  well  as  the 
most  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  the  whole  juris- 
diction of  Petersburg.  It  is  broad;  the  houses 
and  bridges  are  well  built;  and  it  is  furnished 
with  werst-stones  of  wrought  granite.  Of  the 
dull  uniformity  which  prevails  here,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  granite 
werst-stones  are  the  only  direction  marks  in  the 
wilderness  around.  It  is  common  to  hear  the 
Russians  say:  "We  have  taken  a  house  this 
year  on  the  Peterhof  road,  near  the  seventh 
werst,"  or,  "The  Orlof  datscha  is  close  to  the 
eleventh  werst,"  or,  "  On  our  way  we  can  break- 
fast at  the  traiteur's  at  the  fourteenth  werst:"  as 
though  the  werst-stones  were  pyramids.  There 
are  neither  hills  nor  dales,  neither  brooks  nor 
smiling  valleys,  nor  any  natural  features  which 
serve  to  mark  the  locality;  and, .consequently, 
the  werst-stones  are  counted  as  directions  for 
the  road. 

On  the  road  to  Peterhof,  as  well  as  on  the 
islands,  some  of  tin'  wealthy  Petersburgers  have 
built  their  datschas  amidst  birch  and  fir  thickets 


and  moss  Tunders.  The  Scheremetiews,  the 
Demidoffs,  the  Schuwaloffs,  and  the  Chitrows, 
have  their  datschas  here,  some  at  the  third, 
others  at  the  fourth,  and  others  at  the  tenth, 
twentieth,  and  twenty-fifth  werst.  This  road 
may  in  some  degree  be  compared  to  the  road 
leading  from  Hamburg  to  Blankenese,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  farms  of  the  Hamburg  mer- 
chants have  in  all  respects  the  advantage  over 
the  datschas  of  the  Petersburg  nobles.  For  the 
latter  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  art  has  done 
much;  but  much  is  still  wanting  to  give  them 
the  effect  of  completeness.  The  frame  is  there, 
but  the  picture  is  wanting;  and  it  is  curious  that 
these  gardens  and  datschas  seem  to  be  only 
planned  out  and  in  progress.  Is  this  growing 
youth,  or  is  it  the  fate  of  Russia  to  be  always  in 
beginnings?  Wood,  the  prevailing  building  ma- 
terial here,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  create 
durable  structures.  Neither  here  nor  in  Peter- 
hof did  I  see  any  thing  which  either  surprised 
or  charmed  me. 

The  imperial  court,  when  in  town  for  the 
winter,  is  sometimes  at  the  Winter  Palace, 
sometimes  at  the  Annitschkow  palace.  It  seems 
to  entertain  a  certain  partiality  for  the  latter. 
At  all  high  festivals,  at  Christmas,  at  Easter, 
&c,  it  is  invariably  fixed  at  the  Winter  Palace; 
and  in  spring,  usually  a  little  before  or  after  the 
opening  of  the  fine  season  by  the  promenade  to 
Catharinenhof,  which  I  have  already  described, 
it  moves  to  the  islands,  and  all  the  people  of 
quality  who  have  not  flown  away  to  foreign 
bathing-places  go  thither  along  with  it.  To- 
wards the  end  of  May,  the  court  goes  to  Peter- 
hof and  Alexandria — the  latter  a  charming  little 
country-seat  belonging  to  the  empress — and 
thither,  too,  it  is  followed  by  all  persons  of  any 
distinction.  About  the  end  of  June,  the  Peters- 
burg troops  take  possession  of  their  summer- 
camp  at  Krasnoje-Sselo,  and  the  court  then  re- 
sides in  the  vicinity  at  Zarskoje-Sselo,  but  at 
times  also  at  Pawlowsk,  and  again  at  Peterhof. 
When  the  manoeuvres  are  over,  the  autumn  is 
generally  passed  at  Zarskoje-Sselo:  the  court 
pays  perhaps  another  visit,  of  a  few  days  at 
most,  to  the  islands,  and  when  the  long  winter 
nights  commence,  it  returns  to  the  Annitschkow 
and  the  Winter  Palace.  Many  high  personages 
usually  follow  the  court  in  all  these  movements; 
and  those  who  can  afford  it  have,  besides  their 
palace  in  Petersburg,  their  datschas  both  in  the 
islands  and  on  the  sea-coast  in  Peterhof,  and  on 
the  Duderhof  hills  near  Zarskoje-Sselo. 

The  centre  of  Peterhof  is  formed  by  the  old 
mansion  erected  here  for  Peter  the  Great. 
Though  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
made  by  each  succeeding  emperor  and  empress, 
the  whole  still  bears  the  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  all  the  houses  which  Peter  had  built 
for  himself  in  Petersburg,  the  old  Summer  Pa- 
lace, the  Mentschikow  palace,  &c;  even  the 
yellow  colour  originally  given  to  the  outside 
has  ever  since  been  retained.  Like  all  these 
buildings,  it  has  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
style  of  its  architecture;  and,  therefore,  in  com- 
parison with  Versailles  and  other  French  pa- 
laces, which  seem  to  have  been  taken  for  its 
models,  it  is  not  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
the  Kasan  church  beside  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
With  so  animated  a  prospect  as  the  lofty  coast 
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commands  over  the  sea,  incessantly  studded  by 
ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  it  is  incompre- 
hensible why  the  principal  front  of  this  palace 
should  be  turned  towards  the  land  and  not  face 
the  water.  Gardens  slope  from  the  house  down 
to  the  beach,  in  several  terraces,  whence  the 
waters  of  several  fountains  and  falls  descend  to 
supply  lower  basins.  These  basins,  the  Nep- 
tune-groups, the  nymphs,  Tritons,  dolphins, 
storks,  and  swans,  the  bepainted  rocks  and 
grottoes,  are  all  copied  from  the  plates  to  Hirsch- 
feld's  Gartenkunst  [Theory  of  Gardening,  pub- 
lished between  1775  and  1780];  but  one  cannot 
walk  without  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  shade  of 
the  oaks  and  limes  in  the  garden,  which  Peter 
the  Great  himself  planted.  The  small  houses, 
Marly  and  Monplaisir,  situated,  like  offices  to 
the  main  building,  beneath  these  trees,  serve  to 
picture  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  modest 
domestic  establishment  of  the  carpenter  of  Saar- 
dam,  the  great  emperor  of  Russia,  the  reformer 
of  eastern  Europe. 

In  the  main  building  there  is  one  extremely 
interesting  room,  containing  a  collection  of  368 
pictures.  They  are  all  portraits,  executed  during 
Catherine's  reign,  by  a  certain  count  Rotali,  in 
a  tour  through  the  fifty  governments  of  Russia, 
probably  to  afford  ocular  demonstration  to  the 
empress  how  rich  her  great  empire  was  in  phy- 
siognomies, and  especially  in  beauties.  They 
are  remarkably  lovely  young  females,  whom  the 
count  has  portrayed,  professedly  with  the  great- 
est fidelity,  in  the  various  picturesque  situa- 
tions and  in  their  national  costume  in  which  he 
met  with  them.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the 
inventive  genius  with  which  the  count  has  con- 
trived to  give  a  different  attitude  and  expression 
to  all  these  368  faces.  One  of  these  damsels  is 
busy  knitting,  another  embroidering;  one  is 
peeping  roguishly  from  behind  a  curtain,  an- 
other looking  expectantly  out  of  a  window;  one, 
seated  in  a  chair,  seems  to  be  conversing  with 
her  lover,  another  is  flung  back  on  a  sofa,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought;  this  is  sleeping  so  soundly 
and  so  sweetly,  that  one  must  have  the  apathy 
of  a  Laplander  not  to  give  her  a  kiss;  that  is 
standing  before  the  looking-glass,  combing  her 
beautiful  hair;  one  is  lighting  a  candle,  another 
muffled  in  fur  to  the  ears,  shows  only  a  lovely 
pair  of  lips  and  mild  blue  eyes  peeping  forth 
from  the  rough  bear-skin;  this  is  sticking  a 
flower  in  her  bosom,  that  is  biting  an  apple;  and 
so  they  go  on  through  the  hundreds  of  varia- 
tions. There  are  also  some  admirable  por- 
traits of  aged  people;  a  gray -headed  old  man 
begging,  an  old  woman  by  the  fireside. 

This  collection  would  be  unique  in  its  kind, 
and  invaluable  for  the  physiognomist  and  ethno- 
grapher in  particular,  if  one  could  be  sure  that 
the  portraits  were  all  as  accurate  and  true  to 
nature  as  they  are  handsome  and  tasteful. 
This,  however,  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  for  all 
the  physiognomies  betray  much  more  of  the 
stamp  of  the  French  school  than  of  the  Russian, 
Tatar,  Finlandish,  and  of  the  other  national 
races  dwelling  in  Russia.  They  are  rendered 
suspicious,  moreover,  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  presented  by  a  gentleman  to  a  lady. 
It  is  probable  that  every  pretty  attitude  of  these 
Russian  damsels  served  only  to  mask  a  com- 
pliment to  the  empress. 


The  other  halls  and  apartments  of  this  palace 

contain  little  that  is  remarkable — one  of  them, 

the  little  tables  and  benches  with  which  the  em- 

j  perors   Alexander   and  Nicholas   played   here 

when  children;  another,  carving  and  turnery  by 

Peter  the  Great;  a  third,  blots  of  ink  made  by 

this  or  that  prince  when  a  schoolboy  at  this 

place;   a  fourth  had  on  the  ceiling  a  curious 

1  painting,  representing  a  party  of  little  angels 

j  playing  from  notes,  which  lay  upon  clouds  by 

I  way  of  desks;  and  a  fifth  had  all  the  gods  of 

j  Greece,  reclining  upon  clouds.     The  old  Rus- 

I  sian  who  showed  us  round,  not  a  little  proud  of 

j  his  knowledge,  took  occasion  to  intimate  that 

the  people  of  ancient  Greece  were  ignorant  and 

superstitious,  and  believed  that  the  gods  lolled 

about  in  this  manner  upon  clouds,  though  now 

it  is  well  known  to  be  an  impossibility. 

The  pheasantry,  and  other  appendages  to  the 
palace  of  Peterhof,  are  on  so  insignificant  a 
scale  as  to  be  far  surpassed  by  those  of  many  a 
petty  German  prince.  I  was  interested  by  one 
observation  communicated  to  me  by  the  keeper 
of  the  pheasantry,  a  native  of  Cassel.  Phea- 
sants had  been  brought  hither  from  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  others  procured  from  German  and 
English  pheasantries.  All  the  wild  Caucasian 
birds  died;  the  cocks  of  the  tame  English  and 
German  breeds,  accustomed  to  a  more  northern 
climate,  had  propagated. 

To  be  pleased  with  Peterhof,  one  ought  to  see 
it  only  in  the  first  days  of  July,  when  the  court 
here  gives  those  brilliant  and  celebratedyefes  to 
which  the  500,000  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
have  a  general  invitation.  All  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  place  looks  as  if  the  family  was  from 
home.  On  those  three  days,  on  the  contrary, 
all  is  life  and  gaiety,  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. There  are  persons  who  spend  each  day 
nearly  20,000  rubles  for  lodging  alone.  This 
sounds  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  literally  true. 
The  calculation  is  as  follows:  As  it  would  be 
indecorous  for  a  high  personage  to  hire  lodgings 
of  any  of  the  petty  householders  in  the  village, 
etiquette  requires  that  he  should  have  a  house 
of  his  own  to  live  in.  Accordingly,  he  buys  a 
piece  of  ground  for  20,000  or  lip  to  30,000 
rubles,  and  builds  himself  a  datscha.  The  ex- 
pense of  building  may  be  estimated  at  from 
80,000  to  150,000  rubles,  so  that  the  house,  by 
the  time  it  is  finished,  costs  from  200,000  to 
300,000  rubles.  The  interest  of  this  capital  at 
6  per  cent,  is  from  15,000  to  18,000  rubles.  The 
expenses  of  keeping  it  up,  for  overseers,  mana- 
gers, &c,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  engage,  are 
enormous,  amounting  to  from  20,000  to  30,000 
rubles,  making  a  yearly  total  of  about  40,000 
rubles.  If  we  farther  take  into  account  that  this 
wooden  palace  cannot  last  more  than  40  or  50 
years,  or  is  sometimes  sold  again  for  a  mere 
trifle,  we  may  set  down  a  loss  of  6000  rubles  a 
year  in  the  capital;  and  as  the  place  is-inhabited 
only  those  three  days,  and  during  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  absolutely  empty  and  deserted,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  statement  with  which 
we  set  out  is  not  exaggerated.  The  great  do  not 
enter  into  these  calculations,  or  they  would  often 
be  staggered  if  one  were  to  demonstrate  to  mem, 
merely  by  the  aid  of  the  four  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic, how  dearly  they  have  to  pay  for  every 
j  one  of  their  pleasures. 
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THE    DUDERHOF    HILLS. 

The  imperial  coantiy-houses,  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  places  in  the  environs  of  Petersburg,  i 
have  parti}'  German  names,  as  Peterhoi",  Schltis- ! 
selburg,  Oranienbaum,  &c,  partly  ancient  Fin- 
nish appellations,  which  sound  very  like  Italian, 
for  instance,  Kolpina,  Gatschina,  Koporie,  Ki- 
pene,  Perkolo,  Mosino,  Tosna,  Ischera,  &c; 
and  partly  Russian,  as  Zarskoje-Sselo,Krasnoje- 
Sselo,  Pawlowsk,  and  Strelna. 

The  last  mansions  and  villages,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Strelna,  which  has  posted  itself  on 
the  Newa,  are  all  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Duderhof  hills.  These  hills,  overgrown  with 
birches  and  firs,  are  to  Petersburg  what  the 
Saxon  Switzerland  is  to  Dresden,  and  the  east 
wood  to  Vienna;  and  Zarskoje-Sselo  and  Kras- 
noje-Sselo  are  the  Schiinbruns,  Laxenburgs,  and 
Badens  of  Petersburg. 

The  principal  of  these  palaces,  the  chief 
summer  residence  of  the  Russian  emperors,  is 
Zarskoje-Sselo.  This  place,  like  almost  every 
thing  else  in  Russia  that  is  agreeable  or  useful, 
owes  its  origin  to  Peter  the  Great.  Peter  built 
here  the  first  house,  and  planted  with  his  own 
hand  the  beautiful  alleys  of  sycamores,  whose 
shade  is  enjoyed  by  the  present  generation. 
But  it  was  Elizabeth  who  erected  the  large  and 
splendid  palace,  which  Catherine  further  em- 
bellished, and  which,  doomed,  like  the  Winter 
Palace  and  like  every  Russian  mansion,  like 
Moscow  and  every  Russian  town,  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander.  It 
comprehends  treasures  and  magnificent  pro- 
ductions which  might  enable  a  Scheherasade  to 
prolong  her  life  a  thousand  nights  by  her  ma- 
gical descriptions — amber  rooms,  pillars  of  jas- 
per, agate,  and  porphyry,  Chinese,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  rooms,  colonnades,  marble  baths,  mo- 
saics, Gobelins  tapestries,  malachite  vases, 
Turkish  kiosks,  nay,  whole  Chinese  villages, 
Dutch  farms,  and  Swiss  chalets,  triumphal 
arches,  rostral  columns,  and  bronze  statues, 
which  Catherine  erected  to  her  paramours  and 
Alexander  to  his  "  chers  compagnons  d'armes," 
intermixed  with  plantations  of  roses,  hermit- 
ages, artificial  ruins,  grottoes,  and  waterfalls. 

The  gardens  of  Zarskoje-Sselo  are  undoubt- 
edly kept  with  the  greatest  care  of  any  in  the 
world.  The  flowers  and  trees  are  inspected 
and  tended  with  the  most  anxious  vigilance. 
An  old  invalid  officer  conducts  hither  his  five 
or  six  hundred  soldiers  to  assist  the  gardeners 
and  overseers.  If  a  leaf  drops  from  a  tree,  an 
old  invalid  runs  after  it  to  pick  it  up.  After  the 
violent  north  winds,  which  blow  off  thousands 
of  leaves,  these  poor  fellows  have,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  enough  to  do;  they  have  even  to  fish 
out  every  one  of  those  leaves  from  the  ponds 
and  canals,  that  the  surface  of  the  watery  mirror 
may  be  kept  perfectly  clear.  Every  thing  in 
these  extensive  gardens  is  dusted;  the  very  trees 
are  rubbed  and  polished  like  the  looking-glasses 
and  furniture  in  a  drawing-room:  every  pebble 
that  projects  in  the  grand  walks  is  put  to  rights, 
every  blade  of  grass  that  happens  to  be  bent 
down  is  straightened. 

I  once  saw  here  a  council  held  over  a  flower 
which  had  been  broken  from  its  stem,  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  if  a  capital  crime  had  been 


the  subject  of  its  inquiry.  All  the  gardeners 
were  summoned.  The  chief  inspector  held  the 
flower  in  his  hand.  All  the  questions  which 
could  suggest  themselves,  as  to  which  gardener's 
department  it  belonged,  from  which  bed  it  came, 
when  it  was  plucked,  by  whom,  whether  by  a 
child  or  a  dog,  were  gravely  discussed,  and  each 
strove  to  answer  them  from  the  inspection  of 
the  corpus  delicti,-  threats  were  not  spared,  and 
rewards  promised  for  the  detection  of  the 
culprit. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  merely 
keeping  these  gardens  in  such  clean  and  trim 
condition  exceeds  100,000  rubles  per  annum; 
and  with  such  sacrifices  the  court  contrives  to 
have  a  garden  that  is  as  smart  as  a  ball-room. 
It  is  said  that  the  Russian  nation  needs  an  abso- 
lute, despotic  government.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  these  northern  gaidens  need  this  rigid 
care  and  attention,  to  prevent  the  efforts  of  art 
from  being  baffled  and  order  overthrown  by 
the  tempests  and  inclemency  of  this  ungenial 
climate. 

The  gardens  of  Pawlowsk  are  less  magnifi- 
cient  but  more  agreeable  and  charming  than 
those  of  Zarskoje-Sselo.  They  are  situated  only 
a  few  wersts  from  the  latter,  and  like  them 
among  the  Duderhof  hills.  The  palace  itself, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  late  empress-mo- 
ther, is  a  simpler  edifice.  According  to  Swinin, 
the  total  length  of  the  walks  and  drives  in  these 
gardens  is  150  wersts;  and  such  is  the  variety 
of  their  plantations  and  embellishments  that 
Russian  literature  possesses  several  works  treat- 
ing solely  of  the  gardens  of  Pawlowsk.  Of  late 
years,  the  villages  of  Pawlowsk  and  Zarskoje- 
Sselo  have  become  extremely  thriving  by  means 
of  the  railroad  which  connects  them  with  the 
city;  and  they  are  now  decidedly  the  principal, 
places  of  recreation  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Petersburg,  who  resort  hither  daily  in  such 
numbers  to  enjoy  the  country,  to  dine,  and  to 
drink  punch  and  champagne,  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  almost  the  exclusive  supporters  of  that 
railroad. 

Nearly  the  whole  town  of  Pawlowsk  consists 
of  small  but  neat  wooden  houses,  and  many 
private  persons  take  lodgings  there  in  summer. 
The  German  colonies  in  the  environs  contribute 
all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these  visitors,  providing  them  with  clean 
comfortable  rooms,  new  milk,  good  bread,  and 
other  things,  which  in  general  you  seek  in  vain 
in  the  Finnish  and  Russian  country  villages. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE   IIASNOSCHTSCHIKS. 


Hawkersand  Pedlars— Their  Ions  and  distant  Journeys — 
Street  Hawkers— The  Teaseller — The  Kwas  seller — 
Venders  of  Eatables— Itinerant  Bakers — Wiasnia  Gin- 
gerbread— Mil k- women— Physiognomical  Observations 
—Itinerant  Coopers,  Glaziers,  &c—  Dressing  gown  Ta- 
tars—Moscow Picture  sellers. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  restless  nomadic 
element  mixed  with  the  Russian  blood  which 
renders  every  thing  in  this  great  empire  Less 
stable  and  less   sedentary   than   in   our    solid 
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country,  or  whether  it  is  the  bustling  specula- 
tive disposition  of  the  Russian  dealers  and  me- 
chanics which  urges  them  to  spy  about  every 
where,  and  to  seek  the  best  opportunities  for 
disposing  of  their  goods.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  are  obviously  many  more  petty  dealers 
in  small  wares  and  handicraftsmen,  omnia  sua 
secum  port  antes,  travelling  about  in  the  Russian 
empire  than  among  us;  and  while  ours  are  seen 
sitting  thoughtful  and  silent  in  the  markets 
waiting  for  customers,  these  itinerant  traders 
perambulate  all  the  streets  of  Russian  towns, 
crying  their  goods,  extolling  them,  and  civilly 
accosting  all  they  meet.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate,  which  renders  incessant  motion  ab- 
solutely necessary;  perhaps,  too,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  Russian  towns,  these  itinerant 
traders,  if  they  were  not  to  go  to  their  cus- 
tomers, might  have  much  of  their  stock  left 
upon  their  hands. 

The  Russians  call  these  hawkers  ras?ioscht- 
schiks,  from  rasnossitj,  to  carry  about,  or  pro- 
muischlenniks,  from  promuischl,  an  abstract 
term,  which  likewise  denotes  the  nature  of  the 
petty  traffic  carried  on  by  these  people.  Every 
Russian  possesses  an  innate  talent  for  this 
profession,  and  follows  it  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Peter  the  Great  was  well  aware  of  this 
disposition,  when  he  advised  the  Jews  in  Hol- 
land not  to  go  to  Russia,  because  they  would 
there  find  their  masters  in  peddling.  Among  all 
the  hundred  tribes  under  the  Russian  sceptre, 
the  native  of  Great  Russia,  with  no  other  privi- 
lege but  his  talent,  is  exclusively  the  itinerant 
petty  dealer.*  This  promuischl,  this  peddling, 
is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  Russians,  that  its  interests  have  not  unfre- 
quently  involved  the  state  in  wars,  and  led  to 
aggrandizements.  Just  as  France  has  been 
impelled  to  make  conquests  by  its  fondness  for 
military  glory,  and  England  by  the  interests  of 
its  wide-extended  commerce,  as  the  East  Indies 
were  acquired  by  means  of  English  merchants, 
so  was  Siberia  by  means  of  Russian  pedlars. 
Not  only  was  it  traders  who  first  caused  Rus- 
sia to  gain  a  firm  footing  in  Siberia,  but  it  was 
promuischlenniki,  who,  by  degrees,  discovered 
all  the  parts  of  that  vast  region,  who  explored 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  indefatigable  trading- 
speculations,  and  thus  not  only  knitted  the  first 
ties  which  bound  those  remote  tracts  to  the 
body  of  the  state,  but,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
absolutely  incorporated  them  with  it.  In  the 
east,  on  the  Persian  frontiers,  in  the  south-west 
towards  Moldavia  and  Wallaphia,  in  the  far 
north  in  the  Lapmarks,  the  active  and  enter- 
prising promuischlenniki  are,  at  this  moment, 
spinning  similar  threads. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  whole  Russian  pro- 
muischl, the  central  and  starting-point  of  genu- 
ine Russian  enterprise  in  general,  is  Moscow. 
Numbers  of  speculative  heads  are  continually 
pouring  into  that  city,  and  thence,  furnished 
with  the  commissions  of  wealthy  merchants, 
they  disperse  themselves  over  the  whole  world. 
The  great  manufacturers  and  mercantile  men 
of  that  city  have  in  continual  commission  a 

*  Wilh  the  exception  of  the  Polish  provinces,  where 
the  Jew  is  the  competitor  of  the  Russian  rasnoschtschik. 


great  number  of  petty  rasnoschtschiks,  whom 
they  supply  on  credit  with  a  certain  amount  of 
goods.  With  these  the  rasnoschtschik  loads  his 
one-horse  telega,  nails  to  it  the  images  of  his 
saints,  and  cheerily  travels  over  the  whole 
known  and  unknown  world.  In  general  these 
people  join  company  with  others  of  their  class, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  whole  cara- 
vans of  their  little  cars,  laden  with  wares  and 
decorated  with  images  of  saints  and  wild  plants 
of  the  steppes,  wandering  through  the  empire. 
They  travel  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Tatars,, 
who,  it  is  true,  need  not  much,  and  cross  the 
Caucasus  to  the  country  of  the  Grusinians, 
where  Russian  sledges  and  furs  are  superfluous 
articles.  They  direct  their  course  to  Siberia, 
and  seek  to  make  a  profit  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  wall  of  China.  Persia  is  not  too  hot  for 
them,  neither  is  Kamtschatka  too  cold,  if  only 
the  silver  rubles,  which  make  heat  and  cold 
alike  endurable,  chink  in  their  pockets.  If  they 
find  little  custom  among  the  barbarians,  they 
hasten  across  the  Lena,  the  Jenisey,  and  the  » 
Ob,  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  earth,  to  the 
Baltic  Sea,  to  the  centre  of  civilization  and 
luxury,  to  the  magnificent  Petersburg.  If  they 
cannot  get  rid  there  of  all  their  stock,  they  pro- 
ceed with  the  remainder  to  the  "  people  of  the 
swamps,"*  among  the  lakes  and  rocks  of  the 
Fins  and  Laplanders,  and  return  at  length, 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  to  Moscow, 
to  their  constituent,  who,  during  the  whole 
time,  has  not  heard  a  word  of  them  or  of  his 
goods,  pay  him  the  money  they  have  taken, 
and  receive  their  percentage. 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  regard  this 
picture  as  exaggerated:  but  let  him  recollect 
that  in  Russia,  a  state  so  peculiarly  situated 
and  constituted,  things  are  daily  occurring,  and, 
if  the  whole  is  to  subsist,  must  occur,  which  in 
our  Western  Europe  are  unheard  of,  and 
indeed  would  be  impossible.  While  we  dwell 
cooped  up  between  rocks  and  hills,  Russian 
life  vagrates  over  boundless  plains,  and  courses 
round  half  the  globe — while  the  German  is  often 
a  foreigner  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  only 
from  his- place  of  abode,  the  Russian  feels  him- 
self at  home  all  over  his  immense  country;  and 
it  is  alike  to  him  whether  he  finds  his  bread 
under  the  parallel  of  Constantinople,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  It  would  therefore  be 
an  egregious  mistake  to  regard  all  whom  one 
sees  bustling  about  in  the  streets  of  Russian 
towns  as  natives  of  that  spot,  as  plants  of  that 
soil.  This  street  population  has  congregated 
there  from  the  south  and  from  the  north  of  the 
empire,  to  disperse  itself  again  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west. 

To  no  city  does  this  observation  apply  more 
strongly  than  to  Petersburg,  in  the  streets  of 
which  all  the  governments  have  representatives, 
and  whither  dealers  and  artisans  of  all  sorts  are 
continually  thronging.  Here,  then,  one  may 
best  study  the  character  and  manners  ol'  this 
class  of  people,  and  the  more  advantageously, 
inasmuch  as  a  description  of  them  furnishes  a 
picture  of  street-life  in  all  the  other  cities  of 
Russia:  for,  in  the  same  way  that  the  kwas- 
seller  in  Petersburg  or  Moscow  carries  about 

*  Suoma  Icima,  as  the  Fins  call  themselves. 
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his  beverage,  in  the  same  way  he  hawks  it  in 
every  other  town;  and  the  very  same  articles 
which  the  itinerant  baker  vends  in  the  capital 
are  offered  for  sale  by  him  of  Archangel  or 
Odessa. 

No  want  is  so  frequently  felt  by  man,  and 
none  needs  such  prompt  relief,  as  the  want  of 
food  and  drink.  What  would  one  not  give 
sometimes  at  the  moment  for  a  snack  when 
hungry,  a  cool  draught  when  hot,  and  a  hot  one 
when  cold!  Accordingly,  the  people  who  make 
provision  for  these  wants  in  Russian  cities  are 
not  few,  and  especially  in  winter  the  hawkers 
of  sbiten  and  tea.  Tea  and  sbiten,  which  is 
made  of  rather  cheaper  herbs,  constitute  in 
winter  the  chief  beverages  Of  all  Russians,  who 
are  so  fond  of  them  that  they  are  generally 
drunk  unmixed  as  they  come  from  the  kettle. 
None  but  the  wealthy  drink  them  with  sugar, 
and  only  the  europeanized  add  milk.  The  tea- 
sellers set  up  their  tables  at  the  corners  of  all 
the  streets.  In  the  middle  of  each  table,  a  large 
copper  ssamowar  stands  boiling  all  da)'.  A 
number  of  tea-kettles,  large  and  small,  are 
ranged  according  to  their  size,  in  each  of 
Avhich  customers  are  served  with  a  pennyworth 
of  tea  more  or  less.  Slices  of  lemon,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cakes,  lie  about  in  abundance;  and 
at  any  moment  portions  may  be  had  for  one 
person,  for  two,  or  for  a  whole  family,  who  sit 
upon  the  wooden  benches  around.  From  these 
tables  people  are  incessantly  going  to  carry 
refreshment  to  the  markets  and  the  public 
places.  Wrapping  thick  cloths  about  the  tea- 
machine,  they  take  it  under  the  arm,  and,  con- 
triving thus  to  keep  the  beverage  warm,  even 
in  the  most  intense  cold,  for  hours  together, 
they  perambulate  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
the  city,  crying  to  all  who  look  chilly,  "Kirpit/ 
kirpit.'"  (It  boils!  it  boils!)  or  sometimes,  by 
way  of  rhyme, 

"Kto  chotschet  pit, 
Kirpit,  kirpit," 

(It  sings,  it  sings!  will  nobody  drink?)  Round 
the  waist  is  fastened,  like  a  belt,  a  leathern 
case,  in  which  are  placed  cups  and  glasses. 
On  the  one  arm  hangs  a  bag,  containing  cakes 
and  lemons.  For  a  couple  of  copecks  they 
make  any  baiiuschka  (daddy)  the  nicest  cup  of 
tea,  ask  him  politely  if  he  likes  su°;ar  in  the 
cup  or  to  bite,  and  chat  with  him  in  the  most 
familiar  manner  till  he  has  finished. 

In  summer  the  sellers  of  sbiten  and  tea  are 
many  of  them  metamorphosed  into  ice  and 
kvvas  makers.  Kwas,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  a  favourite  beverage  of  high  and  low; 
and  in  Russia  it  is  much  more  commonly  drunk 
than  spring-water.  There  arc  a  great  many 
sorts  of  kwas,  according  as  the  juice  of  this  or 
the  other  fruit  is  mixed  with  it.  The  Russians 
are  equally  fond  of  them  all,  and  pity  tho  na- 
tives of  other  countries  not  a  little  when  told 
that  no  kwas  is  to  be  got  there.  Kiva.s  mcdo- 
wui!  kwas  malinawoi!  (Ilonoy-kwas!  rasp- 
berry-kwas!)  is  one  of  the  most  common  cries 
in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  It  is  in  general 
ruddy-faced,  light-haired  young  fellows  from 
whom  it  proceeds.  Kwas  is  never  carried  in 
any  thing  bui  large  lass  pitchers,  the  trans- 
parency of  which  enables  you  to  judge  at  once 
of    the    quality   of    the    contents.     When    the 


pitcher  is  emptied,  they  presently  fill  it  again  at 
one  of  the  kwas-springs,  at  the  corner  of  every 
street  belonging  to  the  employers  of  these 
youths,  who  have  large  barrels  of  the  liquor 
covered  with  a  board,  and  in  summer  fre- 
quently set  for  coolness  in  a  chest  containing  ice. 

In  Russia,  if  the  wind  did  not  often  blow  so 
keenly,  one  might  sometimes  imagine  that  one 
was  in  Italy,  especially  when  one  observes  the 
eating  and  the  various  occupations  carried  on 
out  of  doors — circumstances  as  common  in 
Russia,  in  spite  of  frost  and  snow,  as  in  Italy, 
in  spite  of  sun  and  heat.  In  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian towns  there  are  public  places  where  the 
people  are  seen  seated  on  benches  at  tables, 
banqueting  in  the  open  air,  frequently  in  rough 
and  tempestuous  weather.  The  itinerant  cooks 
are  not  less  numerous  than  the  dealers  in 
liquids.  They  carry  about  in  the  streets  all 
the  favourite  eatables  of  the  populace,  and  set 
up  their  table  in  any  corner  you  please.  The 
top  of  this  portable  table  they  carry  with  their 
goods  on  the  head,  and  the  frame  on  which  it 
is  placed  over  the  shoulder,  and  both  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  trice,  when  wanted.  When  it  is 
considered  that  these  people  are  found  with 
precisely  the  same  external  appearance  and  the 
same  eatables,  wherever  Russians  dwell,  that 
all  the  millions  of  that  great  nation  are  attached 
to  that  appearance  and  to  those  eatables,  and 
that  the  form  and  preparation  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  the  seller,  seem  to  be 
everywhere  reproduced  with  a  certain  natural 
necessity,  it  may  not  be  thought  superfluous 
if  we  pay  a  more  particular  attention  to  the 
subject. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Russians 
have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  all  sorts  of  soft 
eatables.  With  peas,  potatoes,  raspberries, 
and  other  berries,  they  make  consistent,  gen- 
erally somewhat  acid,  cakes,  which  they  call 
kissel.  This  substance  lies  spread  upon  a 
board,  like  a  lump  of  cake-dough,  two  inches 
thick.  The  seller  cuts  off  neat  slices,  which  he 
lays  upon  painted  wooden  platters,  and,  having 
poured  over  them  a  savoury  dose  of  oil,  he 
hands  them  to  his  customers.  Oil  is  the  fa- 
vourite sauce  of  the  common  Russian,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  not  the  finest  Provence,  which, 
as  every  body  knows,  when  of  the  best  quality, 
has  no  flavour  whatever:  but  this  would  not 
suit  the  Russian  palate,  which  prefers  oil  that 
has  somewhat  of  a  haut  gout. 

The  graschnewiki-bakers  must  above  all 
things  be  provided  with  oil  to  give  some  relish 
to  their  dry  cakes.  These  people  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  in  the  streets,  especially  during 
the  fast-season.  Red  as  lobsters — the  red  of 
Russian  physiognomies  is  not  confined  to  the 
i Middle  of  the  cheeks,  but  extends  to  the  whole 
face — with  thick  gloves  having  no  divisions  for 
lingers,  shoes  made  of  bast,  a  short  sheep-skin 
shining  with  a  coat  of  oil  over  the  body,  shaggy- 
haired  and  long-bearded — such  is  the  trim  in 
which  the  ^rase  line  wild-sellers  run  about  even 
in  elegant  Petersburg,  crying  Uorutschiju! 
gariitschija/  (hot!  hot!) 

Thegrasehnewiki  are  small  cylindrical  cakes, 
which  must  be  eaten  hot,  and  are  therefore  al- 
ways  covered  with  thick  cloths,  and  carried 
about  ranged  close  together  in  rows.    The  sel- 
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ler  invites  every  passenger  to  taste  his  goods. 
When  he  meets  with  a  customer,  he  sets  up  his 
table  in  a  moment,  dexterously  opens  the  bodies 
of  the  required  number  of  cakes,  pours  in  a  few 
drops  of  his  green  oil,  but  not  a  drop  too  much, 
adds  a  sprinkle  of  salt,  claps  all  together  again 
and  the  whole  into  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser, 
wishing  that  much  good  the  indigestible  dainty 
may  do  him.  These  dealers  in  oiled  cakes,  like 
almost  all  the  itinerant  venders  of  petty  articles 
in  Russia,  are  in  general  fresh,  hearty,  robust 
young  fellows,  who,  if  they  were  not  possessed, 
as  it  were,  with  a  mania  for  vagrancy,  would 
be  capable  of  pursuing  much  more  useful  oc- 
cupations. In  this  manner,  many  vigorous  and 
clever  hands  are  withdrawn  from  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  so  that  this  passion  for  the 
promuischl  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  evil  from 
which  Russia  suffers.  Catherine  II.  perceived 
the  baneful  nature  of  this  evil,  and  therefore  in 
her  Nakas  (Law  Code)  she  introduced  various 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  checking  it.  The 
promuischl,  however,  is  not  the  only  occupation 
in  which  great  powers  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing insignificant  results.  Of  every  thing 
here  it  may  be  aptly  said,  "  Great  cry  and  little 
wool!" 

Another  not  unpleasant  street-cry  to  the  Rus- 
sian is  that  of  Wjusemski  pranniki/  Ssami  lut- 
gchijit  (Wiasma  gingerbread!  the  very  best!) 
Such  is  the  cry  of  a  stout  handsome  fellow,  who 
shoves  before  him  a  sledge  as  full  of  all  sorts 
of  gingerbread  from  Wiasma  as  the  Trojan 
horse  of  soldiers.  The  ordinary  Russian  gin- 
gerbread is  insipid,  tough,  and  leather-like. 
Wiasma,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  goods,  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  cities  of  Thorn,  Brunswick, 
and  Narnberg:  for  it  contrives  so  to  combine 
the  mild  and  the  strong,  the  sweet  and  the  spicy, 
and  to  introduce  into  the  interior  of  its  double- 
walled  commodities  so  many  an  agreeable  and 
sometimes  most  unexpected  surprise,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  please  everyone  who  tastes  them, 
especially  as  all  sorts  of  religious  sentences  are 
stamped  upon  them.  For  the  rest,  a  great  deal 
of  trash  is  sold  throughout  the  empire  for  Wias- 
ma goods,  though  no  baker  of  that  place  had 
any  hand  in  it.  As  the  Russians  in  general  are 
very  fond  of  sweets,  these  gingerbread-sledges, 
which  bring  also  bonbons  and  other  dainties, 
always  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  cargoes. 

All  these  bearded  itinerant  traders  are  the 
craftiest  and  at  the  same  time  the  merriest  and 
best-tempered  fellows  in  the  world.  The  pub- 
lic has  never  any  thing  to  fear  from  them;  for, 
even  if  they  are  wronged,  all  the  revenge  they 
take  is  a  jeer,  uttered  with  a  smile,  which  is  in 
general  so  apt  that  it  puts  an  end  to  the  alter- 
cation. Even  to  their  competitors  in  trade  they 
behave  with  such  politeness  that  a  West  Euro- 
pean,  who  has  never  seen  so  many  compliments 
exchanged  by  people  of  their  class,  is  extremely 
surprised  at  their  conversations.  Even  when 
exasperated  against  one  another  by  professional 
jealousy,  their  abuse  seems  to  be  so  far  from 
heartily  and  cordially  meant,  that  the  whole  ap- 
pears like  a  theatrical  scene.  Cheerily  and 
with  merry  look,  most  of  these  poor  people  pur- 
sue with  a  heavy  load  their  often  very  thorny 
path.  Sometimes,  not  content  with  incessantly 
talking  and  crying  their  goods,  they  fall  to  sing- 


ing their  praises:  "  I  am  a  young  sausage-maker, 
and  a  handsome  fellow  too.  All  the  lasses  are 
peeping  after  me,  that  God  made,  and  all  the 
lads  after  my  sausages,  that  a  German  made" 
— such  was  the  song  which  I  heard  an  old  gray- 
bearded  kalabassnick  sing  every  day  with  a  loud 
voice  through  the  streets  of  Charkoff,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ukraine.  Many  drag  about  with  them 
a  complete  breakfast  apparatus  —  sausages, 
chops,  boiled  eggs,  caviar,  pepper,  salt,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  and  all  the  cold  requisites  for  such  a 
meal,  as  the  heart  of  a  Russian  Gostinnoi-Dvvor 
shopkeeper  can  desire.  Oranges,  lemons,  apples, 
even  melons  and  water-melons,  are  not  too 
heavy  for  them:  and  these  they  carry  about  with 
great  dexterity  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  throng 
piled  upon  a  board  on  their  heads. 

Women  very  rarely  meddle  with  retail  traffic 
in  Russia:  they  attend  exclusively  to  household 
affairs,  and  scarcely  ever  interfere  in  any  kind 
of  business  that  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
men.  The  Russian  has  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  wife  to  initiate  her  into  the  secrets  of  his 
trade,  or  to  entrust  her  with  his  money  and  the 
keeping  of  his  accounts.  She  merely  serves 
him  in  the  house,  and  has  no  vote  in  the  coun- 
cil. u  Moloko!  swasheje  moloko .'"  (milk,  new 
milk!)  is  the  only  cry  heard  in  Petersburg  from 
shrill  female  voices;  and  these  are  very  often 
Finland  and  not  Russian  women.  With  a  silk 
handkerchief  tied  round  the  head;  ear-rings 
with  very  long  drops  of  base  material;  a  scarlet 
sarafan  thrown  over  their  clothes,  and  above 
that  a  duschagreika  (literally  a  "  soul-warmer," 
because  it  chiefly  protects  the  bosom,  the  seat 
of  the  soul),  lined  with  white  hare-skin;  green 
shoes  with  red  binding;  the  hair  hanging  down 
behind  in  one  long  tress,  with  a  bow  of  yellow 
ribbon  at  the  end — such  is  the  trim  in  which 
these  milkwomen  trudge  past  the  doors  of  pa- 
laces, waking  the  sleepy  servants  with  their 
"  moloho!  swasheje  moloko.'"  They  balance  their 
eight-cornered  tin  milk-cans  and  their  round 
earthen  cream-jugs  from  a  very  simple  but,  as 
you  discover  on  closer  examination,  very  skil- 
fully contrived  yoke,  upon  one  shoulder  only. 
For  six  months  of  the  year  they  sell  scarcely 
any  thing  but  ice;  for  during  the  winter  half- 
year  many  commodities  in  Russia  are  not  to  be 
had  but  in  a  frozen  state — frozen  oil,  which  is 
cut  like  butter,  frozen  meat  divided  like  wood 
with  axe  and  saw,  frozen  apples,  sold  even  in 
summer  nnthawed,  when  they  look  as  if  they 
had  been  roasted,  and  have  gained  in  saccha- 
rine matter  and  juice. 

Among  us  a  clown  in  general  pretends  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  clown,  and  shows  himself 
to  be  cutout  of  coarse  wood.  Indeed,  there  are 
to  be  seen  among  our  common  people  a  great 
number  of  downright  vulgar  faces,  on  which 
the  ignoble  is  palpably  impressed.  Not  so  in 
Russia;  there  the  mean,  wherever  it  does  exist, 
is  covered  by  an  outward  cloak  of  courtesy  and 
good  humour;  and  there  you  nowhere  meet  with 
such  repulsive  and  disgusting  countenances  as 
are  delineated,  for  instance,  in  Hogarth's  en- 
gravings. In  Russia  all  the  rough  sides  OB 
which  men  come  in  contact  with  each  other  are 
gilt  and  covered.  Whoever  likes  to  give  way 
to  the  delusions  of  life  must  find  it  agreeable  to 
live  among  Slavonic  tribes;  but  he  who  would 
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rather  see  men  as  they  are  must  prefer  the 
Germanic.  Among  the  Russian  tradesmen  in 
the  Gostinnoi  Dwor,  you  see  many  a  face  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  that  of  Christ  him- 
self; and  when  you  observe  the  old  venerable 
men  who,  with  lofty  brow  and  bald  head,  gar- 
nished only  around  the  crown  with  a  few  thin 
silver  locks,  with  flowing  beard  and  soft  mild 
eye,  carry  beef  about  in  the  streets,  crying, 
"  Gowiidine !  gowad.'"  (beef!  meat !)  or  their 
"  Moloduija  ziplata  I"  (young  chickens)  you 
would  lay  any  wager  that  they  are  all  philoso- 
phers. Even  that  rogue,  with  his  kapusta,shin- 
deri,  and  petruschka !  (cabbage,  celery,  and 
parsley)  who  will  talk  you  over,  and,  if  he  can, 
make  you  pay  thrice  the  value  of  his  herbs,  is 
so  good-humoured  that  you  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  calling  him 
batiusclika  or  brut  (father  or  brother),  the  appel- 
lations which  these  people  invariably  give  to 
each  other. 

In  every  household  establishment  there  are 
many  frail  articles,  which  are  continually  want- 
ing repairs,  but  for  which  it  is  not  thought  worth 
while  to  send  to  a  regular  tradesman.  In  con- 
sequence, numerous  mechanics  are  constantly 
perambulating  the  towns  of  Russia  to  relieve 
these  momentary  and  frequently  occurring 
wants,  for  which  they  need  but  few  tools,  often 
accomplishing  with  hatchet  alone  as  much  as 
other  people  with  hammer,  plane,  knife,  and 
chisel.  The  little  cooper-boys,  sticking  their 
scant}'  implements  in  their  belt,  throwing  two 
or  three  hoops  and  staves  over  their  shoulder, 
and  crying,  "  Obrutschi  nabiwulj  /"  (any  casks 
to  hoop!)  perform  their  work  as  cleverly  as 
possible,  if  you  give  them  a  job.  In  like  man- 
ner, smiths,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  run  about, 
repairing  and  botching,  wherever  the}'  are 
called  in  and  promised  a  few  copecks.  Even 
glaziers  cry  in  the  streets  "  Stekli  wstawatj!" 
(windows  to  mend!)  and  risk  their  whole  brittle 
stock  to  replace  a  broken  pane  here  and  there 
for  the  mistress  of  a  house,  and  to  put  a  ruble 
into  their  own  pockets. 

I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  certain  it  is 
that  none  of  all  the  itinerant  traders  of  Peters- 
burg cries  his  goods  so  lustily  as  the  flower- 
seller,  his  "  Zwati  zwatoschki.'"  (blooming  flow- 
ers). The  pots  are  placed  in  a  somewhat  ob- 
lique position  upon  a  board,  and  they  contrive 
in  this  manner  to  carry  them  about  upon  their 
heads  without  injury.  Nay,  even  singing-birds 
in  their  cages  must  travel  through  the  dusty 
streets  with  their  master,  who  hangs  them  about 
him  from  head  to  foot;  till  they  find  a  corner  in 
some  snug  room  where  they  can  pour  forth  their 
complaints  without  molestation.  But  none  en- 
cumber themselves  more  than  the  hawkers  of 
toys,  boots,  gloves,  and  stockings. 

The  Russians  have  a  particular  knack  at 
making  all  sorts  of  amusing  toys,  and  with 
straw  and  splinters  of  wood  they  construct  a 
variety  of  little  machines;  which  make  all  chil- 
dren, at  least,  admire  their  ingenuity.  There  is 
now  a  toy-manufactory  ir:  the  Troitzkoi  con- 
vent, near  Moscow,  and  thence  are  brought  all 
the  playthings  which  arc  cried  about  as  Isru- 
schki  datskija!  (children's  toys)  especially  since 
so  heavy  a  duty  has  been  laid  upon  the  N urn- 
berg  wares, 


Almost  every  cry  in  the  streets  proclaims  a 
new  branch  of  industry  of  the  great  empire, 
while  our  street-criers  belong  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  "  Ssapogi  Kusanskiji"  (Kasan 
boots);  "  Kartini  Moskowskija"  (Moscow-  pic- 
tures); "  Chalatj  Bucharskiji"  (Tatar  morning- 
gowns);  such  are  some  of  those  cries.  The 
Mongols  and  Tatars  were  famed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  leather,  and  almost  all  the  branches  of 
industry  in  Russia  in  which  that  article  is  used 
originated  with  and  were  founded  by  them;  as 
the  manufactures  of  handsome  leathern  caps 
and  belts  worked  with  gold  and  silver,  in  Mos- 
cow, the  great  manufactures  of  superbly  orna- 
mented morocco  leather  Kasan  morning  boots, 
which  are  universally  worn  all  over  Russia,  and 
are  also  exported. 

The  morning-gowns  are  the  only  articles  not 
hawked  about  in  general  by  Russians,  but  by 
Tatars.  It  is  solely  and  alone  on  account  of 
their  chalati  that  they  stay  in  Petersburg;  these 
are  their  only  commodity,  whence  they  are  com- 
monly called  "  dressing-gown  Tatars."  These 
Tatar  or  Bucharian  dressing-gowns  are  as  per- 
fect as  any  thing  of  their  kind  can  be.  The 
pattern  of  the  silk  stuff  is  extremely  handsome, 
the  colours  fast,  the  cut  elegant,  and  the  whole 
garment  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  always 
continue  to  be  in  fashion.  At  the  same  time 
the  price  is  very  moderate.  The  dressing-gown 
Tatars  may  be  distinguished  at  the  first  glance 
from  the  rest  of  the  Petersburg  street  population, 
by  their  clean  apparel,  their  nicely  trimmed 
beard,  their  shorn  head,  and  their  grave  care- 
marked  physiognomy. 

Of  all  the  Rasnoschtschiks  none  hawks  a 
more  saleable  article  than  the  Moscow  picture- 
seller.  The  Russian  is  fond  of  decorating  his 
habitation  with  all  sorts  of  engravings.  The 
kabaks  (brandy-shops),  the  dwelling-rooms  of 
the  common  people,  the  little  cabins  of  the  navi- 
gators of  the  river-craft,  nay,  even  the  inside 
of  their  sledges  and  kibitkas,  are  in  general 
covered  with  prints  and  bits  of  coloured  paper. 
The  principal  manufactories  of  these  prints  are 
in  Moscow,  whence  quantities  of  them  are  con- 
tinually going  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

These  prints  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
religious,  political,  and  aesthetic.  The  most  an- 
cient, the  most  peculiarly  Russian,  and  the  most 
extensively  circulated  are  the  religious.  They 
represent  all  those  things  with  which  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Russian  is  incessantly  engaged — 
paradise,  heaven  with  all  its  joys,  hell  with  all 
its  torments,  the  seven  oecumenical  churches, 
with  their  hundred  holy  cupolas  and  steeples, 
the  twelve  most  celebrated  convents  of  Russia, 
all  on  one  sheet,  sacred  Moscow  with  its  thou- 
sand churches;  then  the  ethical  and  satirical 
prints;  the  devil  of  money  distributing  gold 
among  men,  and  with  it  dazzling  and  seducing 
all  ranks;  the  devil  of  love,  and  the  devil  of 
vanity,  making  fools  of  men  and  women  of  all 
ages,  and  leading  them  by  the  nose;  then,  the 
blessed  martyrs,  relieving  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  and  enduring  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments, all  represented  in  the  minutest  detail, 
with  the  liveliest  fancy  and  in  the  most  glaring 
colours. 

The  political  prints  of  the  Russians  relate 
exclusively  to  the  beloved  persons  of  their  em- 
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perors,  and  represent  a  number  of  anecdotes 
concerning  them  which  are  to  be  found  pictured 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  every  corner  of 
the  empire — Peter,  in  a  little  boat  on  the  Lake 
of  Ladoga,  in  a  storm,  seizing  the  helm,  and 
crying  to  the  affrighted  crew:  "  Cheer  up, 
brothers,  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  emperor  being 
drowned  in  a  puddle]"  —  the  same  emperor 
placing  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head — Alex- 
ander endeavouring  to  revive  a  peasant  whom 
he  had  found  in  Lithuania,  lying  frozen  in  the 
road — Nicholas  in  his  plain  cloak,  travelling 
through  his  empire  in  an  ordinary  Russian 
troika,  a  vehicle  with  three  horses — or,  with  his 
son  Constantino  on  his  knee,  taking  his  consort 
out  for  an  airing  in  a  little  boat — the  heir  to  the 
throne  riding  by  the  side  of  his  father  to  a  re- 
view. There  is  a  regular  series  of  such  scenes, 
which  circulate  once  for  all,  like  minted  coin, 
are  intimately  interwoven  with  popular  life,  and 
are  always  reproduced  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

The  aesthetic  subjects  are  only  imitations  of 
foreign  prints.  All  the  beautiful  landscapes,  my- 
thological designs,  and  ethnographic  sketches 
sent  by  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  to  Moscow, 
are  immediately  translated  into  Russian,  that  is, 
hastily  and  slightly  copied,  so  as  to  be  sold  at 
low  prices,  furnished  with  Russian  inscriptions, 
and  carried  all  over  the  world  by  the  picture- 
Rasnoschtschiks:  in  like  manner,  the  allego- 
rical seasons,  the  Venuses  and  Apollos  of  our 
artists,  the  Arabians  and  the  Numidians  drawn 
by  the  French,  the  Indians  and  Negroes  whom 
the  English  bring  to  market,  the  portrait  of  the 
handsome  queen  of  England,  whose  likeness 
travels  as  far  as  Irkutzk,  and  of  Louis  Philippe, 
whose  beard  is  known  be)rond  the  Caucasus, 
where  it  encounters  the  famous  beard  of  Shah 
Ali.  The  portrait  of  Napoleon  is  one  of  the 
most  common,  as  among  ourselves,  and  all  the 
remarkable  events  connected  with  that  extraor- 
dinary man  are  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  forms 
in  these  prints,  and  made  known  to  the  people 
of  Russia. 
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Kettle  Island— Fortifications— The  Bay— Situation  of  the 
Town — Harbours  — Canals  —  The  Town  — Origin  and 
History  of  the  Russian  Navy— Its  present  force — The 
Russians  not  adapted  for  Sailors— Great  disadvantage 
arising  from  want  of  a  Mercantile  Navy— Injurious 
effects  of  the  Climate  of  the  Russian  naval  Ports— Rapid 
decay  of  Ships— Teredo  Naval  is— Expense  of  the  Rus 
sian  Navy  — Its  future  Prospects. 

The  Baltic  deeply  indents  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Europe  with  its  three  long  arms;  push- 
ing out  the  one,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  into  the  far 
north;  the  second,  the  gulf  of  Riga,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  seated  the  old  Hanse  town 
of  the  same  name,  into  the  German  Baltic 
provinces;  and  the  third,  the  gulf  of  Finland,  to 
which  Russia,  eager  after  air  and  water,  first 
broke  through  to  the  sea,  and  where  she  soon 
gave  birth  to  her  brilliant  daughter, Petersburg. 

The  extreme  points  of  Esthonia  and  Finland 
form  the  gates  to  this  gulf,  and  Reval  on  the  one 


side,  Abo  on  the  other,  are  the  warders  of  the 
strait.  In  the  middle  it  expands  into  a  wide 
inner  basin,  but  then  narrows,  rolling  its  waves 
farther  and  farther  eastward,  and  terminating 
in  the  small  bay  of  Cronstadt,  crowned  by  the 
glorious  Petersburg. 

This  little  bay  is  in  reality  but  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mouth  of  the  Newa,  or  rather  an 
intervening  basin  between  the  Delta  of  that 
river  and  the  open  sea.  For  numberless  ages 
the  Newa  has  been  bringing  hither  mud  and 
rubbish,  and  labouring  hard  at  raising  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay,  as  well  as  at  constructing  sand- 
banks and  small  islands.  The  bay  is  conse- 
quently very  shallow,  being  upon  an  average 
scarcely  twelve  feet  deep.  It  is  now  navigable 
only  for  ships  not  drawing  more  than  eight  or 
nine  feet  water,  and  that  only  in  a  few  narrow 
and  sharply  marked  passages. 

At  the  place  where  the  sea,  properly  so 
called,  commences,  forming  the  boundary  of 
this  little  bay,  and  almost  turning  it  into  an  in- 
ner basin,  the  low  coasts  of  Kettle  Island  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  island  ex- 
changed its  former  Finnish  name  Retusari 
(Isle  of  Rats)  for  the  Russian  Kotlinoi-Ostrow, 
when,  in  1703,  the  armed  envoys  of  Peter  the 
Great  expelled  the  Swedes,  who,  when  they 
fled,  left  nothing  upon  the  island  but  their  great 
camp-kettle,  which  the  triumphant  Russians 
placed  as  a  trophy  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  at  the 
same  time  christening  the  island  after  it. 

Peter  soon  perceived  that  Kotlinoi-Ostrow 
was  the  principal  key  and  rampart  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  new  capital;  and  he  himself  com- 
menced the  fortress  here.  The  mouths  of  the 
Newa  are  numerous,  and  a  great  many  for- 
tresses would  of  course  have  been  required  to 
defend  them  all.  Besides,  the  islands  formed 
by  the  arms  of  the  Newa  are  extremely  low 
and  swampy  towards  the  sea,  and  decline  so 
gradually  to  below  its  level,  that  the  erection  of 
fortifications  here  would  haA^e  cost  enormous 
sums.  Kettle  Island,  on  the  contrary,  lies  just 
outside  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  precisely  iu  the 
middle  of  the  expanse  of  water,  about  equidis- 
tant from  the  coast  of  Carelia  on  the  north  and 
that  of  Ingria  on  the  south,  with  its  broadside, 
about  seven  wersts  in  length,  turned  towards 
the  bay.  Here  then  wrere  but  two  passages  by 
which  an  enemy's  fleet  could  enter,  to  guard. 
One  of  these,  the  northern,  Nature  had  rendered 
very  difficult  of  access  by  reefs  and  sand- 
banks. By  sinking  rocks  and  hulls  of  ships 
laden  with  stones,  it  was  made  absolutely  un- 
navigable.  The  southern  arm,  though  nearly 
seven  wersts  in  breadth,  has  but  one  very 
narrow  channel,  which  passes  close,  to  Kettle 
Island,  so  that  all  the  precaution  required  was 
to  defend  this  approach  by  sufficient  military 
works. 

For  this  purpose  the  coasts  of  Kettle  Island, 
as  well  as  the  opposite  shores  of  Ingria,  if  not 
particularly  advantageous,  were  at  least  better 
adapted  than  the  low  and  absolutely  flat  islands 
of  the  Newa.  Several  detached  rocks  and 
islets  presented  themselves  as  natural  bases  tor 
castles  and  forts. 

The  fort  of  Kronschlott,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  channel,  was  built  by  Peter,  and  he  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  citadel  on  the  north 
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side,  upon  Kettle  Island  itself.     In  succeeding  J 
reigns  these   fortifications    were    rebuilt    and 
strengthened;  and  Paul,  who  likewise   erected  j 
fortifications  on  the  Riesbank  rock,  under  the  I 
guns    of  which    all  ships  inward  bound  must 
pass,  thereby  completed  the  defensive  system 
of  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  which  now  deems  itself 
and  all  that  it  contains  as  safe  behind   these 
batteries  and  ramparts  as  Constantinople  be- 
hind its  Dardanelles. 

Cronstadt  is  in  fact  the  port  of  Petersburg, 
and  the  water-gate,  as  it  were,  of  that  cit}\ 
Here  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
of  men  of  war.  Here  is  the  chief  custom-house 
of  Russia,  and  here  all  inward  bound  vessels 
bring-to.  The  smaller  proceed  with  their  car- 
goes, and  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  Newa;  the 
larger  continue  to  lie  here,  and  either  lighten 
themselves  of  part  of  their  freight  and  then  go 
on,  or  completely  unlade  here  and  fill  with  their 
goods  the  spacious  magazines  of  the  Peters- 
burg merchants  in  Cronstadt. 

A  multitude  of  small  vessels  keep  up  the 
communication  between  Cronstadt  and  Peters- 
burg, as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
steamers  which  start  every  day  at  fixed  hours. 
When  a  favourable  wind,  as  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happens,  brings  a  whole  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  more  large  vessels  at  once  to  Cronstadt,  or 
when  the  large  Russian  fleet  of  men  of  war  is 
equipping  for  a  cruise,  the  passage  to  the  small 
bay  is  as  full  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
cutters,  schooners,  brigs,  gondolas,  yawls,  and 
boats,  passing  to  and  fro  with  goods,  passen- 
gers, and  messages,  as  the  Perspective  of 
droschkas,  britschkas,  and  chaises.  How  I 
should  like  to  have  witnessed  the  astonishment 
and  the  joy  of  Peter  the  Great,  if  in  his  days 
any  one  could  have  sent  him  two  or  three 
steam-vessels,  capable  of  going  with,  without, 
or  against  wind,  and  which  would  have  been 
every  moment  at  his  service! 

Animated  as  the  bay  of  Cronstadt  appears  on 
such  serene  summer-days,  so  dead  a  desert  is  it 
in  winter — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  six  months 
of  the  year.  The  whole  bay  is  frozen  into  one 
solid  mass.  Only  three  routes  are  formed  upon 
this  uneven  surface  to  Cronstadt;  one  from 
Petersburg,  one  from  Oranienhaum,  and  one 
from  Sestrabeck.  These  routes  are  marked 
out  by  signal-poles,  and  that  from  Petersburg, 
which  is  above  30  wersts  in  length,  has  half 
way  a  station  built  upon  the  ice,  where  quarters 
and  refreshments  can  be  had.  In  former  times, 
these  ice-fields  were  often  the  theatre  of  mili- 
tary dramas.  The  history  of  Russia  records 
several  battles  fought  on  the  crystal  cover  of 
the  bay,  .over  the  heads  of  the  fishes  and  the 
seals. 

Kettle  Island,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  seven 
wersts  in  length,  is  from  two  to  three  broad. 
To  the  north-west  it  is  pointed  and  terminates 
in  a  promontory,  called  Tolbukina-Kossa,  upon 
which  stands  a  light-hoasft.  I'  is  broadest  at 
the  SOUth-east  end,  and  here  is  seated  the  town 
of  Croastadt,  with  its  barbours  and  fortifica- 
tions.  Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  island 
which  men  have  not  brought  into  cultivation  is 
naturally  barren  and  bare,  sandy  or  swampy, 
and  covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  just  like 
the  opposite  coast  of  Carelia.     lii  former  times 


the  island  was  occupied  by  but  a  few  Finnish 
fishing-huts:  now  it  bears  upon  its  back  above 
the  waves  a  town,  which  at  times  numbers 
30,000  inhabitants;*  and  through  its  ports, 
from  which,  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  few  poor 
fishermen  only  went  out  to  pursue  their  occu- 
pation in  the  offing,  now  pass  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  Russia. 

Had  Nature  but  raised  this  island  a  few 
fathoms  higher,  and  indented  it  with  a  few  bays 
and  creeks,  she  would  have  spared  man  prodi- 
gious labour  and  expense.  The  works  at  the 
harbours,  docks,  wharfs,  and  bastions  of  Cron- 
stadt have,  during  the  last  century,  cost  untold 
millions  of  rubles  and  many  thousands  of  hu- 
man lives.  It  is  astonishing  what  prodigious 
works  have  been  executed  here,  either  to  lift 
fortifications  above  the  engulfing  waves,  or 
to  scoop  out  the  shallow  soil  to  a  sufficient 
depth.  The  immense  hydraulic  works  were 
undertaken  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  ships  of 
war,  partly  for  merchant-vessels,  some  to  afford 
them  shelter,  others  for  their  repair. 

The  military  harbour  is  capable  of  admitting 
35  large  ships  of  war.  Avast  mole,  450  fathoms 
in  length,  protects  them  from  the  assaults  of 
the  waves.  Close  to  the  military  harbour  is 
situated  the  "  middle  harbour,"  appropriated  to 
the  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  The  hulls  of 
the  ships  only  are  built  in  the  yards  of  the  old 
and  new  Admiralty  in  Petersburg,  and  then 
conveyed  with  prodigious  labour  upon  camel  sf 
across  the  shallow  bay  of  Cronstadt,  to  be  fully 
equipped  in  this  middle  harbour.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  powder-magazines,  tar-works,  vast 
magazines  of  sails,  cables,  anchors,  cannon, 
and  other  naval  stores,  from  the  works  of  Ses- 
trabeck. 

Lastly,  farthest  westward  is  situated  the  com- 
mercial harbour,  capable  of  containing  a  thou- 
sand vessels,  and  therefore  the  most  animated 
and  interesting  of  the  three  harbours.  A  bastion 
built  of  granite  blocks  bounds  and  protects  it 
on  the  north-west.  The  promenade  on  the 
ramparts  of  this  bastion  is  the  finest  in  Cron- 
stadt. Here  you  can  best  overlook  the  bustle 
in  the  three  harbours;  opposite  to  you  are  the 
imposing  fortifications  of  Kronschlott,  and  at 
the  extreme  point  you  have  an  extensive  view 
of  the  sea,  with  fresh  sails  incessantly  looming 
above  the  horizon. 

The  water  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt  is  almost 
perfectly  fresh;  it  is  only  in  storms  from  the 
west,  from  seaward,  that  it  is  slightly  salt.     It 

*  Cronstadt  has  in  general,  with  its  garrison,  only 
about.  10.000  inhabitants;  but  in  summer,  during  the  time 
of  the  greatest  commercial  bustle,  it  contains  more  than 
30,000  persons,  sailors,  soldiers,  mercantile  men,  mari- 
ners, labourers,  Russians,  Germans,  and  English;  nay, 
when  the  fleet  is  lying  here,  ilie  number  of  people  ill  the 
town  is  much  greater 

t  These  camels  are  immense  cheats,  large  enough  to 
hold  a  6hi|)  of  the  line.  When  a  ship  is  ready  to  be  sent 
down  the  Newa  to  the  sea,  one  of  these  chests  is  brought 
to  the  building  y  rd  of  the  Admiralty;  and  waier  is  ad- 
mitted  into  it.,  till  it  sinks  to  such  a  depth  as  to  receive 
lhe  ship  through  a  large  opening  in  the  side.  This  done, 
the  camel  is  closed,  and  the  water  pumped  out.  By  de- 
grees the  chest  begins  lo  float,  and  at  length  it  rises  to 
such  a  height  as  tube  capable  of  proceeding  with  its  ex- 
traordinary passenger  down  the  river  to  the  sea.  Towed 
by  a  sleamer,  it  arrives  in  general  without  accident  at 
Cronstadt,  if  wind  and  weather  prove  favourable.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  so  inconvenient  a  process  has 
;  not  been  obviated  by  the  removal  of  the  building  yard. 
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is  said  that  on  this  account  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  Cronstadt  soon  decay.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  various  injuries  which  they 
sustain  from  the  ice  by  which  they  are  inclosed 
do  them  more  harm  than  the  freshness  of  the 
water.  From  the  middle  and  the  mercantile 
harbours  two  wide  canals  rim  into  the  interior 
of  the  town.  The  quays  of  these  canals,  like 
those  of  the  harbours,  are  built  of  blocks  of 
granite,  and  are  so  superb  as  scarcely  to  be 
matched  in  any  other  commercial  town.* 

The  canal  of  the  mercantile  harbour,  begun 
in  1782  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  and  not 
finished  till  that  of  Alexander,  is  bordered  from 
end  to  end  with  warehouses,  and  its  object  is 
solely  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods. 

The  canal  from  the  middle  naval  harbour, 
which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — the 
prodigious  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  long  period  occupied  by  its 
construction — conveys  ships  of  war  to  the 
reservoir  or  the  docks  where  they  are  repaired, 
and  where  ten  large  ships  may  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  This  whole  basin  is  lined  with 
granite:  it  can  be  laid  dry  in  two  days  by  means 
of  a  steam-engine,  and  filled  with  water  again 
in  six  hours. 

The  above-mentioned  fortifications,  forts,  and 
batteries,  and  these  harbours,  canals,  and  docks, 
are  the  grand  objects  of  admiration  at  Cron- 
stadt. Every  thing  besides  is  of  the  ordinary 
stamp.  Neither  the  churches  nor  the  other 
public  or  private  buildings  present  any  thing 
worth  remark;  and  in  the  regular  streets  of  the 
town,  which  consist  chiefly  of  uniform  houses 
of  one  story  standing  close  together,  you  might 
fancy  yourself  in  the  outskirts  of  Wassili-Os- 
trow.  Greek-Russian  churches,  like  those  of 
every  Russian  town,  an  English,  a  German 
Lutheran,  and  a  Catholic  church,  a  club  for 
nobles,  a  Gostinnoi-Dwor,  barracks,  hospitals, 
schools  of  cadets — all  precisely  as  in  the  su- 
burbs of  Petersburg.  The  town  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  commandant's  division,  and  the 
Admiralty  division.  In  the  latter  there  is  also 
a  pleasure-garden,  in  which  some  trees  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Peter  the  Great  are  still 
standing.  In  at  least  eight  Russian  towns  are 
shown  trees  which  that  emperor  planted  with 
his  own  hand,  and  which  are  held  almost 
sacred. 

Cronstadt  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  of  war,  and  this  circumstance  is  so 
interesting  that  when  you  behold  all  these  float- 
ing batteries  you  have  no  time  for  other  reflec- 
tions. 

The  Russian  navy,  like  all  Russia,  a  creation 
of  Peter's,  was  born  on  the  little  river  Jausa 
near  Moscow,  where  he  was  fond  of  sailing  up 
and  down,  with  his  Dutch  friend  Brand,  in  an 
English  shallop,  which  the  emperor  found  near 
the  village  of  Ismailof,  and  which  Brand  re- 
paired and  equipped.  Now  the  Jausa  had  not 
always  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  in  sum- 
mer it  was  nearly  quite  dry.  Peter,  therefore, 
had  the  shallop  conveyed  to  the   little   lake  of 

*  For  these  the  town  has  to  thank  the  present  emperor, 
who  has  done  more  for  Cronstadt  than  any  former  sove- 
reign. 


Perejiaslawl,  and  here  he  cruised  all  day  long 
with  his  friend,  learned  the  management  of  the 
sails  and  of  the  helm,  and  how  to  manoeuvre 
in  contrary  winds.  The  czar  was  so  delighted 
with  the  amusement  that  he  got  Brand  to  build 
him  two  small  yachts.  They  had  now  a  squad- 
ron; Brand  was  the  admiral,  the  emperor  steers- 
man; the  crews  were  composed  of  a  dozen 
sailors.  There  were  no  more  Russian  mariners 
at  that  time;  and  all  the  cannon  they  had  were 
two  small  pieces,  the  signals  and  salutes  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  heard  beyond  the  wood 
surrounding  the  lake.  But  very  soon  this  sport 
was  turned  into  earnest.  So  early  as  1694, 
Peter  had  determined  to  have  a  Russian  fleet, 
and  on  the  spot  he  appointed  Lefort  admiral  of 
this  fleet,  which  was  not  yet  in  existence. 

From  the  little  lake  of  Perejiaslawl  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  great  lake  of  Peipus.  Here 
already  he  encountered  enemies,  and  several 
petty  sea-fights  took  place  on  this  lake  between 
the  Swedes  and  the  Russians.  In  1702,  the 
flag  of  a  Swedish  frigate  taken  on  the  Lake  of 
Ladoga,  the  first  trophy  of  the  infant  navy  of 
Russia,  was  borne  in  triumph  to  Moscow  and 
deposited  in  the  Kreml. 

At  length  the  Russians  advanced  from  Lake 
Peipus,  when  they  had  subdued  the  whole 
country  around  it,  and  from  the  Ladoga,  on 
whose  shores  a  number  of  galleys  were  suc- 
cessively launched  at  the  same  time  with  the 
fleet  on  the  Peipus,  to  the  sea;  and  when  the 
plant  of  the  Russian  navy,  developed  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire,  and  carefully  transported 
from  lake  to  lake,  reached  the  sea,  it  began  to 
spread  with  astonishing  vigour  and  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  Baltic. 

After  the  capture  of  the  first  trophy  from  the 
Swedes,  the  Russian  navy  was  during  the  whole 
of  the  past  century  kept  in  activity  almost 
exclusively  by  that  power.  The  conflicts  of 
the  Swedes  with  the  Russians  on  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  where  both  considered  themselves  as 
rightful  masters,  are  as  ancient  as  the  existence 
of  both  nations.  The  Swedes,  who  were  early 
powerful  at  sea  and  at  various  periods  lorded 
it  over  the  whole  of  the  Baltic,  retained  domi- 
nion for  centuries  over  its  coasts.  But  when 
Peter  the  Great  launched  his  Russians  upon 
the  water,  the  tide  began  to  turn;  and  by  a 
series  of  naval  actions  they  at  length  ensured 
the  possession  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
gradually  expelled  the  Swedes  from  all  the 
creeks  and  corners  of  the  gulf  of  Finland. 

The  first  important  naval  engagement  with 
the  Swedes  was  fought  in  1715,  a  few  years 
after  the  annihilation  of  their  military  force  at 
Poltawa.  Peter  had  founded  the  Admiralty  at 
Petersburg  in  1703,  and  then  launched  one 
vessel  after  another — gun-boats,  galleys,  fri- 
gates, nay,  even  ships  of  the  line  of  60  and 
more  guns.  By  means  of  a  bold  manoeuvre, 
conducted  by  Peter  himself,  his  small  galleys 
and  cutters  were  dragged  upon  a  cut  con- 
structed of  planks  across  the  isthmus  from 
Angut  tn  Ratzaburg,  which  separated  him  from 
the  Swedish  fleet.  Falling  unawares  upon  the 
latter,  commanded  by  Ehrenschild,  ho  took  his 
ship  and  the  admiral  himself,  obliged  twelve 
large  Swedish  ships  to  strike  to  him,  sailed  to 
the  isle  of  Aland,  and  spread  terror  into  the 
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very  heart  of  the  Swedish  capital.  With  the 
battle  of  Angut  the  Russian  navy,  though  not 
twice  ten  years  ojd,  arrived  at  majority.  Con- 
scious of  its  strength,  after  conquering  peace, 
it  returned  in  splendid  triumphal  procession  to 
the  capital.  Peter  was  appointed  vice-admiral 
of  the  fleet,  and  addressed  the  following  speech 
to  the  grandees  who  surrounded  him. 

"  Which  of  you,  my  brothers,  would  thirty 
years  ago  have  deemed  it  possible  that  you 
would  with  me  some  day  scour  the  Baltic  in 
Russian  men-of-war,  and  that  Russian  families 
would  furnish  such  seamen  and  naval  heroes 
as  we  see  before  us!  Could  we  then  even  hope 
that  so  many  able  men  and  distinguished  artists 
would  hasten  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  make 
the  arts  flourish  in  our  native  land!  Could  we 
conceive  that  we  should  inspire  foreign  powers 
with  such  respect,  and  that  so  exuberant  a 
harvest  of  glory  was  so  near  at  hand!  We 
learn  from  history  that  Greece  was  once  the 
asylum  of  the  sciences,  and  that,  when  driven 
from  that  beautiful  country,  they  sought  refuge 
in  Italy,  and  thence  spread  over  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  To  the  negligence  and 
indifference  of  our  forefathers  it  was  owing  that 
the  Muses  advanced  no  farther  than  Poland, 
and  that  they  could  not  penetrate  to  us.  But 
the  Germans  and  the  Poles  once  groped  in  the 
same  darkness  of  ignorance  in  Avhich  we  have 
lingered  till  these  last  days.  Through  the  care 
of  their  sovereigns,  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  inheritance  of 
Greece,  of  its  culture,  and  its  arts.  The  course 
of  human  knowledge  is  like  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  I  hope  that  the  Muses,  if  they  should 
some  day  quit  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
will  come  to  us  and  tarry  with  us  for  some 
time.  Look  at  this  new  city,  which  rises  fresh 
and  flourishing  on  this  soil  conquered  by  our 
arm;  look  at  the  cupolas  of  these  churches,  at 
these  schools  and  academies  springing  up  be- 
fore your  eyes;  look  at  these  pennoned  masts 
and  sails  of  our  victorious  fleet,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  it  is  now  our  turn.  Support  me 
in  my  enterprises,  combine  the  most  implicit 
obedience  with  the  most  unremitting  industry, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  our  Russia  take  the 
rank  that  by  right  belongs  to  her  among  the 
polished  powers  of  Europe." 

After  the  victory  that  gave  occasion  to  this 
speech,  Peter's  fleet  found  no  further  employ- 
ment during  his  reign,  and,  under  Catherine  I., 
the  Russian  fleet  retired  in  alarm  to  the  har- 
bours of  Cronstadt  and  Reval,  which  were 
blockaded  by  a  British  squadron  in  resentment 
of  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  empress  with 
Spain  and  Austria.  This  is  the  only  time  that 
English  and  Russian  ships  have  been  opposed 
to  one  another  as  enemies;  but  no  fight  took 
place,  and  peace  was  soon  restored. 

In -the  seven  years'  war,  the  Russian  fleet 
rendered  active  and  successful  assistance  to 
the  army  which  had  entered  Prussia,  block- 
ading the  Prussian  ports,  cutting  off  all  supplies 
by  sea,  co-operating  as  much  as  possible  wi'h 
the  militarj  forces,  and  landing  here  am!  there 
on  the  Prussian  coasts.  Thus  the  activity  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  under  Anne  and  Elizabeth 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  endurance  or 
infliction  of  blockades.     Under  Peter  III.  it  was 


to  take  troops  on  board,  and  transport  them  to 
Holstein,  which  that  emperor  purposed  to  con- 
quer; but  his  sudden  death  prevented  the 
design. 

Under  Catherine  II.  the  navy  received  a  fresh 
impulse,  for  in  her  reign  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
was  founded;  and,  for  the  first  time,  Russian 
men-of-war  circumnavigated  Europe  to  protect 
Russian  interests  in  the  waters  of  the  Levant. 
The  ships  which  then,  in  1769,  sailed  from  the 
harbours  of  Cronstadt,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  sneers  of  England,  were  clumsily  built, 
and  manned  by  inexperienced  seamen.  They 
completed  the  vo3rage  round  Europe,  after  en- 
countering by  their  awkwardness  many  perils 
and  adventures;  and  in  England,  where  they 
stopped  by  the  way,  the  lords  of  the  ocean  had 
abundant  occasion  to  divert  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Russian  sailors.  They,  never- 
theless, completed  their  course  to  the  Archi- 
pelago, and,  contemptible  as  they  appeared  in 
comparison  with  English  ships,  ihey  gained 
important  advantages  over  those  of  the  Turks; 
for  the  very  next  year  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Tschesme,  which  obtained  for  the  Orlows  the 
family  name  of  Tchesmensky  and  a  splendid 
triumphal  arch  at  Zarskoje-Sselo;  for  all  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  in  it  a  medal, 
with  the  word  Bail  (I  was  there);  and  secured 
to  Russia  the  dominion  over  the  Black  Sea,  as 
well  as  the  free  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles. 

After  Catherine  had  acquired  the  Crimea  and 
Asow,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper,  many  a 
Volhynian  pine,  cut  up,  bowed,  and  bent,  found 
its  way  to  the  briny  deep.  Dutch  and  English 
admirals,  Greek  and  German  sailors,  were, 
from  time  to  time,  incorporated  with  the  Rus- 
sian navy.  Still  so  far  was  it  from  being  really 
serviceable,  even  after  the  constitution  of  the 
French  republic,  that  the  English,  to  whom 
Catherine  sent  ships  to  assist  against  the 
French,  begged  her  to  take  them  back,  as  they 
did  more  harm  than  good.  But,  though  the 
English  could  not  make  use  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  it  proved  its  efficiency  not  only  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  but  also  in  1809,  before 
the  peace  of  Fredericksham,  and  subsequently, 
in  1828  and  1829,  against  the  Swedes  and 
Turks,  those  ancient  foes  of  the  Russians. 
The  Swedes  were  by  degrees  completely  ex- 
pelled from  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
and  the  Turks  as  completely  from  those  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

No  emperor  since  Peter  the  Great  has  done 
so  much  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
the  navy  as  Nicholas.  At  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  the  English  expressed  no  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Russian  ships;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
that  the  report  of  Captain  Crawford  was  not 
merely  made  up  of  civil  and  grateful  compli- 
ments for  the  hospitable  reception  which  he 
experienced  on  board  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
that  party-spirit  had  no  share  in  those  repre- 
sentations which  were  partly  brought  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  late  ministers 
of  England  with  neglect,  the  Russian  navy  is 
surprisingly  improved  since  that  battle. 

The  whole  naval  force  of  Russia  now  con- 
sists of  35(i  ships  of  war,  with  nearly  6000  guns, 
and  about  50,000  sailors,  soldiers,  artillerymen, 
&c.    Of  the  ships,  40  are  of  the  line,  of  from  60 
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to  120  guns,  35  frigates,  120  gun-boats,  most  of 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  shallow-water  flotilla, 
which  the  Russians  organized,  in  imitation  of 
the  Swedes,  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of 
Finland. 

Upon  all  the  seas  to  which  the  Russians  have 
gained  access,  on  the  Baltic  as  well  as  on  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  Sea  of  Ochotzk,  they  have  launched 
ships.  Owing  to  the  distance  and  the  inferior 
consequence  of  the  three  last-mentioned  seas,  the 
fleets  upon  them  are  but  small  and  insignificant. 
A  few  frigates  and  brigs  constitute  their  whole 
force  at  those  points.  The  two  grand  fleets  de- 
veloped themselves  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Baltic  fleet,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  first  founded,  and  made  the  earliest  ad- 
vances; the  Pontic  increased  in  strength  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  importance  of  events  in 
Turkey. 

On  the  Black  Sea,  nearly  2000  Russian  guns 
are  carried  by  12  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates, 
and  some  smaller  vessels.  Among  them  is  the 
largest  ship  in  the  Russian  navy,  the  Warsaw, 
of  120  guns.*  The  main  fleet,  however,  is  the 
Baltic,  composed  of  58  ships  of  the  line,  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  frigates,  cutters,  and 
small  vessels.  It  is  at  present,  and  has  long 
been,  according  to  the  number  of  ships  and 
guns,  decidedly  the  most  important  naval  force 
on  the  whole  Baltic  Sea;  nay,  it  is  twice  as 
strong  as  all  the  other  fleets  of  the  Baltic  put 
together. 

Of  the  European  powers  whose  possessions 
lie  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  the  German  states, 
Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  Holstein,  and  Liibeck, 
have  not  created  a  naval  force  .p  The  Swedes 
and  Danes  alone  have  from  ancient  times  pos- 
sessed ships  of  war.  The  navy  of  Sweden  con- 
sists of  about  100  of  the  larger  ships  of  war,  of 
which  10  ships  of  the  lane  and  13  frigates  form 
the  nucleus,  and  a  coast  fleet  of  about  300  gun- 
brigs  and  boats.  The  navy  of  the  warders  of 
the  Sound,  the  Danes,  is  now  composed  again 
of  30  of  the  larger  vessels,  among  which  6  are 
of  the  line,  and  6  frigates,  and  70  gun-boats.  If, 
then,  we  merely  compare  the  number  of  ships 
of  the  line  possessed  by  the  naval  powers  on 
the  Baltic,  we  find  26  Russian  and  16  belonging 
to  the  other  nations.  The  Russian  flag  must 
therefore  be  set  down  as  decidedly  predominant 
in  the  Baltic. 

The  Russian  ships  have  now  in  the  Baltic  a 
coast  nearly  1500  miles  in  extent  to  protect  as 
Russian  property.  Before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, Russia  had  here  only  800  miles  of  coast, 
before  Catherine  only  570,  in  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  475,  and  before  him,  that  is,  150  years 

*  By  far  the  greater  number  of  Russian  ships  are  named 
after  some  town,  at  or  near  which  the  Russian  arms  have 
won  a  victory,  mosily  a  naval  victory.  Thus,  besiiies  the 
above-mentioned,  they  have,  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Silis 
tria,  Tschesm6,  Adrianople,  Anapa,  Burgos,  Enos,  Varna, 
BrailotF,  Tenedos,  Sitzeboli,  and  Agalhopel. 

t  For  this  we  are  unable  to  assign  a  reason.  Prussia  has 
abundance  of  limber  for  shipbuilding,  possesses  a  com 
niercial  navy,  which  might  occasionally  need  protection, 
and  a  far  erealer  extent  of  coast  along  the  Baltic  Iban 
Russia,  and  yet  Prussia  has  not  a  single  ship  of  war:  she 
has  hitherto  denied  herself  the  means  of  acting  aggres- 
sively against  the  other  powers,  and  quietly  suffered  hi  r 
self  to  be  cut  off  in  time  of  war  from  the  sea,  whereas  Rus- 
sia had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  sea  shore  than  she  stepped 
on  board  ship. 


ago,  not  a  single  foot.  Events,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  English,  in  the  service  of  Fate,  have 
contributed  as  much  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
Russian  power  here  on  the  north,  as  on  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  south.  The  landing  of  the 
English  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  were  occurrences  at  which  the 
Russians  laughed  in  their  sleeve  with  as  much 
glee  as  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  seizure  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  &c. 

Setting  aside  the  sentiments  of  sovereigns 
and  the  plans  and  designs  of  individuals,  on 
which  we  have  no  wish  to  throw  suspicion,  and 
considering  circumstances,  geographical  situa- 
tions, historical  developments,  the  propensities 
and  efforts  of  the  masses,  it  is  evident  that  Rus- 
sia, which  already  has  possession  of  the  whole 
base,  nearly  2000  miles  in  breadth,  of  the  Eu- 
ropean peninsula,  the  whole  pedestal  on  which 
the  fair  dame  stands,  is  striving  more  and  more 
to  attack  her  on  the  flanks.  The  geographico- 
political  position  of  Russia  in  regard  to  Europe 
is  this:  with  her  whole  central  mass,  she  presses 
upon  middle  Europe,  that  is,  Germany.  Her 
fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form  her 
two  wings.  For  the  present,  the  growth  of  these 
wings  is  cramped  by  the  confines  of  the  two  in- 
land seas,  the  outlet  of  one  of  which  is  at  the 
Bosphorus,  and  that  of  the  other  at  the  Sound. 
In  the  Black  Sea,  the  bud  has  long  been  ready 
to  burst  forth,  and,  in  the  Baltic,  the  Russian 
germs  have  developed  themselves  more  rapidly, 
and  thrown  out  stronger  roots  than  the  germs 
of  any  naval  power  ever  did.  Constantinople 
will  soon  be  in  Russian  hands:  and,  should  the 
peaceful  manoeuvres  and  parades,  which  the 
Russian  fleet  now  executes  every  summer  in 
the  Baltic,  be  ever  converted  into  hostile  de- 
monstrations, and  lead  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Sound,  she  would  possess  considerably  more 
than  the  lady's  pedestal,  and  very  soon  brace 
her  up  in  a  tight  pair  of  stays. 

The  Russian  navy  is  modelled  exactly  after 
the  English  and  Dutch:  it  has  nothing  nationally 
characteristic.  Most  of  the  technical  terms, 
therefore,  are  also  English  or  Dutch,  just  as,  in 
the  land  force,  many  technical  expressions  and 
arrangements  are  German.  To  the  unprofes- 
sional eye,  it  is  true  every  thing  on  board  a  Rus- 
sian ship  appears  splendid,  the  order  surprising 
and  perfect.  Those  too,  who,  like  Crawford, 
have  seen  it  at  parades,  have  been  pleased  with 
many  things,  which  seemed  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. But  naval  men  find  great  fault  with  the 
management  of  Russian  ships;  and  many  con- 
siderations are  peculiarly  calculated  to  diminish 
the  dread  of  the  Russian  marine,  and  to  lessen 
the  efficiency  of  its  strength  and  importance. 

The  Russians,  in  the  first  place,  are  not  a  sea- 
faring nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  absolute 
land-lubbers.  On  this  point  they  are  just  the 
reverse  of  the  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Greeks, 
and  other  maritime  nations,  who  prefer  the  sea- 
service  to  every  other.*  Of  all  the  tribes  inha- 
biting Russia,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has  for 
ages  followed  seafaring  pursuits,  and  knows 
any  thing  about  the  sea.  The  national  Rus- 
sians, in  the  heart  of  their  country,  are  nowhere 

*  It  excites  the  deepest  sympathy  and  pity  to  hear  the 
good  old  Russian  soldiers  tell  of  the  horrors  of  the  naval 
service. 
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contiguous  to  the  sea;  but  wherever  they  are 
found  on  the  coast  they  appear  as  strangers  and 
dispersed  colonists.  Bat,  of  the  coast  tribes  sub- 
ject to  the  Russian  sceptre,  very  few  have  from 
ancient  times  addicted  themselves  to  the  sea; 
neither  the  Lettes,  in  Courland  and  Livonia, 
who  are  not  a  little  afraid  of  the  jure  (the  sea), 
nor  the  Tatars  in  South  Russia,  who  remained 
pastoral,  and  in  all  ages  suffered  their  produc- 
tions to  be  fetched  away  by  foreigners,  nor  the 
Cossacks,  who  only  at  times  burst  forth  from 
the  interior  of  the  country,  in  paltry  river  barks, 
upon  some  predatory  expedition  across  the  sea. 
The  only  exception,  perhaps,  is  formed  by  the 
Fins  and  Esthonians  in  Finland  and  Esthonia, 
who  have  from  the  olden  time  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  bold  mariners,  and  who  acquired  nau- 
tical experience  upon  their  long  extent  of  coast, 
on  their  numerous  lakes,  and  in  their  island- 
archipelagoes.  Hence  Finlanders  are  very  nu- 
merous among  the  Russian  sailors. 

Owing  to  this  scarcity  of  native  mariners,  the 
Russians  have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  a  foreign 
seafaring  nation  to  obtain  sailors  —  as  the 
French,  who  are  bad  riders,  employed  Germans 
to  train  their  cavalry.  Russia  has,  in  conse- 
quence, sought  to  allure  numbers  of  seamen 
into  her  naval  service — atfirst  Venetians,  Dutch, 
and  Germans,  subsequently  English,  and,  still 
later,  Greeks  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  But  here 
these  foreigners,  as  in  every  other  situation 
where  they  serve  with  Rnssians,  soon  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  places;  while  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  them  for  the  subordinate  ones, 
in  which  improvement  is  more  wanted  than  in 
the  higher  regions.  The  low  pay  of  the  Rus- 
sian seamen,  which  is  very  little  higher  than 
that  of  the  soldiers,  the  strict  discipline  to  which 
they  are  subject,  the  antipathy  of  foreign  nations 
to  the  Russian,  and,  above  all,  the  contempt  they 
feel  for  the  common  Russian,  and  their  dislike 
to  place  themselves  on  the  same  footing  with 
him — all  these  are  circumstances  which  mili- 
tate against  a  mixture  of  foreign  and  Russian 
sailors,  and,  indeed,  render  it  impossible.  There 
was  no  way  left,  therefore,  as  the  Russians  be- 
came seamen,  not  from  a  natural  pressure  of 
circumstances,  but  agreeably  to  the  wish  and 
will  of  their  sovereigns,  save  that  of  selecting 
the  candidates  for  the  sea-service,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  soldiers,  out  of  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  population  of  the  interior.  Of  the 
30,000  sailors;  now  serving  before  the  mast  in 
the  Russian  navy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least 
'24,000  followed  the  plough  and  handled  the 
spade  till  after  they  were  grown  up;  and,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  2000  of  them  have,  as  a 
preparatory  school,  been  engaged  in  the  not  in- 
considerable coasting  trade  of  the  Black  Sea, 
or  in  the  fisheries  of  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  upon  the  great  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try. 

But,  independently  of  the  defective  organiza- 
tion of  the  crews  of  Russian  >iii|>sot'  war,  which 
must  lie  a  necessary  (.•.niiM'uiiriicr  of  the  circu in- 
stances above  enumerated,  the  absolute  want 
of  a  commercial  marine  is  most  disadvantageous 
for  the  navy.  The  commercial  marine  is  a  sort 
of  reserve  for  the  military  marine:  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  national  guard  or  the  militia  of  the 
latter.      England,    Denmark,    North   America, 


Greece,  and  almost  all  the  seafaring  states  and 
nations,  have  a  very  numerous  and  important 
mercantile  navy,  which  can  not  only  furnish  a 
great  number  of  experienced  seamen  for  man- 
ning their  ships  of  war,  but  which  may  them- 
selves be  transformed  into  such  by  the  grant  of 
letters  of  marque  and  of  cannon. 

Russia  has  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  passive 
maritime  trade.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  na- 
tives is  very  inconsiderable;  and  if  all  the  sea- 
ships  belonging  to  all  the  ports  of  Russia  were 
reckoned  up,  they  would,  even  including  the 
very  smallest,  fall  far  short  of  a  thousand.  Rus- 
sia, therefore,  cannot  carry  on  naval  warfare 
but  with  her  ships  equipped  for  that  express  pur- 
pose; and  while  her  troops  of  the  line  upon  land 
are  so  superabundantly  surrounded  by  the  ex- 
tremely efficient  Cossacks  and  other  light  troops, 
at  sea  she  must  renounce  almost  entirely  the 
aid  of  privateers,  which  may  be  called  the  Cos- 
sacks of  that  element.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, in  comparing  the  strength  of  the  maritime 
powers,  the  mere  number  of  ships  of  the  line 
and  frigates  cannot  be  placed  against  those  of 
other  navies.  On  this  point  Russia  is  in  the 
same  predicament  in  regard  to  Denmark, 
France,  and  Spain,  as  these  powers  are  in  regard 
to  England,  and  as  England  again  is  to  North 
America.  Russia  has  proportionably  more 
ships  of  war  than  France,  Spain,  &c,  and  far 
fewer  merchantmen.  These  stand  in  regard  to 
the  proportionate  strength  of  their  mercantile 
and  military  navy  in  the  like  position  with  re- 
ference to  England,  as  England  again  does  to 
North  America,  which  becomes  a  terror  to  her 
enemies  in  a  naval  war,  not  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  her  men  of  war,  but  by  means  of  her  for- 
midable mercantile  navy. 

As  then  the  want  of  a  Russian  mercantile 
navy  on  the  one  hand  strikes  from  beneath  the 
military  marine  the  ground  in  which  it  ought  to 
take  root  and  flourish,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
want  causes  the  whole  object  of  the  existence 
of  the  Russian  navy  to  differ  from  that  of  all 
other  navies.  It  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  those 
services  which  other  military  navies  have  to 
perform — to  protect  the  tracks  of  peaceful  tra- 
ders, to  keep  open  the  routes  to  distant  colonies; 
to  force  passages,  &c.  There  are  no  fleets  of 
Russian  merchantmen  for  the  Russian  frigates 
to  convoy;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  patch 
of  ice  and  snow  which  she  possesses  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  which  a  small  expedition  is  sent  out 
every  three  years,  Russia  has  no  foreign  colony, 
no  merchantmen  to  convoy  to  distant  parts,  and 
to  protect  against  unexpected  enemies,  pirates, 
&c. 

The  English,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Danish  fleets  have  continually,  even  during 
peace,  a  number  of  little  military  commissions 
to  execute  in  the  most  distant  seas;  at  one  time 
to  blockade  a  port  in  America,  at  another  to  re- 
venge an  insult  to  the  flag  in  Australia;  here  to 
rout  a  nest  of  pirates,  there  to  look  after  and 
seize  slave-ships.  The  Russian  fleet,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  nothing  but  its  annual  ma- 
noeuvres and  parades  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea;  of  course  the  Russian  navy  must 
rank  very  low  in  point  of  seamanship  and  expe- 
rience. The  fleets  of  all  the  other  European 
[lowers  gain  experience  on  all  the  oceans  of  the 
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world;  the  Russian  has  no  experience  but  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

And  even  this  it  can  acquire  only  in  a  very 
imperfect  degree  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  Russian  sea-ports.  The  climate  of  the 
Russian  military  ports  in  the  Baltic,  at  Cron- 
stadt,  Reval,  and  Sweaburg,  at  Archangel  on  the 
Icy  Ocean,  and  at  Ochotzk  and  Petropawlosk 
on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  is  such  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  Russian  fleet  is  con- 
demned to  an  involuntary  inactivity.  From  six 
to  eight  months  of  the  year,  the  Russian  men  of 
war  lie  without  stirring  in  their  harbours,  and 
it  is  only  from  four  to  six  months  that  they  are 
able  to  leave  them.  The  time  for  practical  ex- 
ercise in  seamanship  is  consequently  very  brief, 
and  that  for  the  free  disposal  of  naval  forces,  in 
case  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  likewise  ex- 
tremely limited. 

In  regard  to  climate,  the  southernmost  Rus- 
sian military  ports,  Astrachan,  Nikolajeff,  Odes- 
sa, Cherson,  and  Sewastopol,  are  not  in  more 
auspicious  circumstances;  so  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  whole  Russian  navy 
may  be  regarded  as  a  useless  engine,  a  dead 
capital. 

There  is  no  state  in  the  world  which,  not- 
withstanding the  low  pay  of  its  sailors,  pays  in 
proportion  so  extravagantly  dear  to  be  a  naval 
power,  none  which  derives  in  proportion  so  lit- 
tle advantage  from  being  such  as  Russia.  Be- 
sides the  allusions  already  made  to  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  Russian  ships,  there  are  other 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  two  principal 
military  ports,  which  necessitate  farther  sacri- 
fices for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy — namely, 
in  Cronstadt  and  Petersburg,  the  fresh  water, 
which  destroys  the  ships  sooner,  and  in  the  salt 
waters  of  Sewastopol,  a  merciless  foe  to  the 
Russian  ships,  a  diminutive  worm,  which  makes 
rapid  and  prodigious  havoc  in  their  timbers.  It 
reduces,  we  are  assured,  the  average  duration 
of  a  Russian  ship  of  war  so  considerably  that  it 
lasts  but  half  as  long  as  an  English  or  a  French 
ship.  If  this  is  the  fact — a  recent  traveller  in 
Russia  states  it,  and  calls  the  worm  teredo  na- 
valis — we  must  infer  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
must  always  be  many  rotten  and  decayed  ships 
in  the  Russian  navy,  and  on  the  other  that  their 
renewal  must  cost  immense  sums. 

According  to  the  present  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  Russia,  the  sum  which  she  spends 
on  her  large  naval  establishment  may  be  termed 
a  most,  lavish  expenditure.  The  cost  of  repairs, 
equipment,  and  new  ships  for  a  navy  of  350 
ships,  pay  for  50,000  seamen  and  marines,  the 
maintenance  of  the  above-mentioned  twelve 
military  ports,  the  17  hospital  stations  of  the 
navy,  the  naval  seminaries  at  Petersburg,  Cron- 
stadt, Nikolajeff,  Archangel,  Cherson,  and  Odes- 
sa, lastly  the  12  great  naval  hospitals,  cannot 
be  set  down  at  less  than  60  million  rubles.  At 
this  rate,  the  whole  naval  establishment  must 
have  absorbed,  during  the  almost  total  inacti- 
vity in  the  last  eleven  years,  not  less  than  nearly 
700  million  rubles,  or  about  sixteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  missions  to 
America,  and  a  few  transports  of  troops  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Caucasus,  nothing  was  done 
for  this  outlay. 
14 


Hence  it  is  evident  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances Russia  has  scarcely  any  need  for 
her  navy:  it  was  built  in  hope  for  the  future. 
Russia  must  only  keep  her  fleet  ready,  that 
when  she  has  acquired  better  ports,  she  may 
have  a  fleet  to  put  into  them.  In  the  whole 
institution  of  the  Russian  navy,  future  acquisi- 
tion is  as  essentially  calculated  upon  as  in  that 
of  her  land-army.  If  Russia  should  ever  be  in 
possession  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sound, 
then  she  would  have  need  of  a  navy,  then  it 
would  give  weight  and  importance  to  the  state 
itself:  now  it  is  only  a  burden  to  the  country, 
and  for  this  very  reason  the  more  dangerous  to 
other  states,  because  Russia  will  endeavour  to 
rid  herself  of  this  burden. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMINISCENCES. 

The  Siasches— The  Raschtschiks— The  Corps  of  Pages- 
Dress  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court— Labourers  at  the  State 
Machine— Consecration  of  a  new  House — Physiogno- 
my—Coffee-houses— German  Musicians— River-Craft — 
Pickpockets— Vapour-Baths. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  these  volumes  to 
melt  down  some  of  the  observations  which  we 
made  in  the  great  capital  of  the  North  into 
general  descriptions  and  sketches.  We  find, 
however,  that  in  our  journals  there  are  still  left 
some  things  not  adapted  to  the  wreaths  that  we 
strove  to  weave.  We  here  give  these  remnants 
collected  into  a  many-coloured  bouquet.  They 
are  the  gleanings  of  our  harvest,  intermixed 
perhaps  with  some  chaff  and  dust,  but  which 
the  reader  may  perhaps  not  grumble  to  take 
into  the  bargain. 


THE  SIASCHES. 

To  those  objects  which  first  strike  the  foreigner 
in  Petersburg  as  something  remarkable  belongs 
a  sort  of  turrets,  which  are  seen  here  and  there 
overtopping  the  houses.  They  are  not  very 
high,  though  high  enough  to  overlook  the  quar- 
ter allotted  to  them,  circular,  provided  with 
rows  of  small  windows,  one  above  another,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery,  and  crowned  at  the  top 
by  a  number  of  iron  bars  and  cords,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  one  cannot  immediately  compre- 
hend. 

There  are  the  towers  of  the  Siasches,  the  po- 
lice-houses, which  serve  for  watching  the  two 
elements  that  Petersburg  has  most  to  fear  from — 
fire  and  water.  A  couple  of  old  watchmen, 
wrapped  in  sheep-skin,  are  continually  walking 
round  these  galleries,  and  their  eyes  are  poring 
day  and  night  over  the  quarter  committed  to 
their  care.  The  iron  bars  are  a  telegraphic 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  police  and 
the  public  are  instantly  made  acquainted  with 
any  approaching  danger.  To  give  notice  of 
peril  from  water  they  have  red  flags;  for  fire  in 
the  day-time,  black  leather  or  black  sackcloth, 
and  for  the  night  red  lamps.  There  are  four 
sets  of  each  class  of  signs,  which,  arranged  in 
various  constellations  and  figures,  indicate  the 
quarter  of  the  city  which  is  threatened  with  one 
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or  the  other  calamity.  Each  quarter  has  its 
figure.  Four  signs  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
twelve  divisions  of  Petersburg,  as  more  than 
thirty  different  constellations  may  be  formed 
■with  them. 

Petersburg  certainly  dreads  the  flags,  for  it  is 
aware  of  its  weak  side  towards  the  water. 
People  here  care  less  about  fire;  for,  if  they 
were  to  rise  from  their  beds  whenever  there  is 
a  fire,  they  would  scarcely  have  a  quiet  night. 
"  Where  is  that  fire?"  said  I  to  my  servant. 
"  Those  are  houses  on  the  Wiborg  Side." — 
"And  yonder?" — "That  is  the  Galleys  port." — 
At  a  third  window  I  perceived  a  third  fire. 
"  That  is  the  Winter  Palace,"  said  my  man. 
There  is  scarcely  a  great  building  or  quarter  of 
the  city  but  has  been  burned  down  some  time 
or  other.  The  carelessness  of  the  Russians  in 
regard  to  fire,  the  numerous  stove-fires  which 
are  kept  up  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in 
these  northern  houses,  the  numerous  little  saints' 
lamps  which  are  burning  night  and  day  in  every 
house,  and  lastly  the  great  quantity  of  wood 
employed  in  Russian  architecture,  may  be  the 
principal  causes,  the  latter  particularly,  of  these 
frequent  calamities  from  fire.  Petersburg  has 
more  wood,  and  consequently  more  fires  than 
Berlin,  and  Berlin  more  than  Vienna,  where 
stone  is  more  commonly  employed  in  building.* 
In  Rome  and  Naples,  where  there  is  still  more 
stone,  there  are  still  fewer  fires.  The  Russian 
government,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
desirous  to  transform  not  Petersburg  alone  but 
all  the  cities  of  the  empire  more  and  more  into 
stone  or  brick;  and  this  petrifaction  has  already 
proceeded  so  far  in  Moscow  that  another  fire 
there  so  extensive  as  that  in  1812  is  impossible, 
and  that  a  second  Napoleon,  if -he  were  to  come, 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  drive  out.  The 
more  Russia  becomes  civilized  and  improved, 
the  more  assailable  she  will  be  from  the  West 


THE  RASCHTSCHIKS. 

The  raschtschiks,  or  carvers  in  wood,  consti- 
tute a  peculiar  class  of  artisans  in  Petersburg 
and  in  the  cities  of  Russia  in  general.  It  is 
natural  that,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast 
forests  of  Russia,  a  peculiar  talent  for  wood- 
cutting and  carving  should  be  developed.  Many 
domestic  utensils  and  other  articles,  which  we 
make  of  clay  or  iron,  the  Russians  cut  out  of 
wood — bowls,  pots,  jugs,  cart-gear,  &c.  There 
are  various  places  in  Russia,  where  these  ne- 
cessaries for  housekeeping  are  very  neatly 
made  of  wood,  and  painted  and  lacquered.  The 
raschtschiks  in  the  towns  are  commonly  em- 
ployed on  the  decorations  of  the  interior  of  the 
churches  and  the  gold  frames  for  the  images  of 
the  saints,  on  which  immense  masses  of  wood- 
carving  are  expended. 

Though  in  all  the  other  handicraft  businesses 
the  Germans  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
Russians,  yet  the  raschtschiks  are  almost  ex- 
clusively natives.  I  look  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  to  M.  Popugajeff,  to  see  the  work  and 
workshop  oi  rti  I 

In  M.   Popugajeff  1   found  a  genuine   long- 


•  In  Vienna,  for  instance,  mast  staircases  are  of  slone, 
in  Berlin  bui  few,  in  Peierpbury  scarcely  iiny. 


bearded  Russian,  who  wore  his  kaftan  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mongols  taught  the 
Russians  500  years  ago.  Seeing  that  I  was  a 
Njemetz,  he  would  have  turned  me  over  to  his 
son,  who  would  give  me,  he  said,  every  expla- 
nation that  I  could  desire.  This  young  gentle- 
man wore  a  German  frock-coat  and  his  hair  a 
lajeunr,  France;  he  spoke  German  and  French. 
As  both  were  equally  interesting  to  me,  the  old- 
fashioned  father  and  the  metamorphosed  son,  I 
requested  them  both  to  stay  with  me,  and  they 
cheerfully  complied.  The  father  stroked  his 
long  beard  and  informed  me  that  he  came  as  a 
mushik  to  Petersburg,  and  began  in  a  very 
small  way — the  son,  arranging  his  silk  cravat, 
told  me  that  they  now  employed  forty  hands, 
and  that  their  establishment  was  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Petersburg.  The  father  showed 
me  the  wreaths  of  vine-leaves  and  flowers  which 
he  was  having  executed  for  the  decoration  of  a 
church — the  son,  interrupting  him,  handed  to 
me  the  figures  of  Venus  and  Hercules,  ordered 
by  I  know  not  which  ambassador.  The  father 
pointed  out  a  pair  of  gigantic  podswetschniks 
(chandeliers)  destined  for  the  new  Smolnoi 
church — the  son  a  couple  of  elegant  candelabra 
after  Italian  models,  and  a  couple  of  garlands 
for  rococo  sofas,  such  as  are  now  the  fashion 
in  Petersburg.  Both  of  them  were  equally  soli- 
citous to  make  me  understand  that  their  con- 
cern was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Petersburg,  that 
the  emperor  knew  about  them,  and  that  some 
years  ago  they  were  presented  by  him  with  a 
medal  of  merit. 

The  drawings  which  the  men  used  were  not 
amiss,  and  their  skill  in  executing  the  entire 
circular  figure  after  such  flat  patterns  truly  ad- 
mirable. Each  of  the  forty  men  had  such  a 
drawing  before  him,  and  was  working  away 
with  small  chisels,  knives,  and  hammers,  at  a 
block  of  lime  wood,  which  perceptibly  assumed 
form  under  his  fingers.  Among  the  pieces 
which  these  people  had  executed  in  their  leisure 
hours  were  some  really  beautiful  things,  for 
instance  a  bouquet  of  flowers  with  the  most  de- 
licate leaves,  and  among  them  corn-ears,  every 
beard  of  which  was  represented  in  wood.  Oil 
one  leaf  was  crawling  a  caterpillar,  and  on  an- 
other had  settled  a  fly  and  a  butterfly,  the  whole, 
even  to  the  legs  and  the  antennae,  wrought  in 
wood.  The  only  wood  which  they  use  is  that 
of  the  lime.  Superior  as  their  carving  is,  so 
wretched  is  their  gilding.  The  rococo,  which 
has  been'  drawn  forth  again  from  the  archives 
of  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  last  century  and 
come  into  fashion,  has  therefore  been  nowhere 
so  warmly  welcomed  as  in  Russia,  on  account 
of  these  raschtschiks,  whom  every  body  is  em- 
ploying to  carve  rococo-furniture. 

From  M.  Popugajeff'  (Parrotson)  I  went  to 
M.  Sachariew  (Sugarer),  and  from  M.  Sacha- 
riew  to  M.  Pustunin  (Emptyhead),  all  of  them 
raschtschiks,  and  found  nearly  the  same  state 
of  things  with  them  all,  bearded  fathers,  frenehi- 
lied  sons,  gill  flower-wreaths,  Ikne- wood  statues. 
All  insisted  that  the  Russians  understand  this 
business  better  than  the  Germans,  and  that 
there  was  only  one  German  wood-cutter  in  Pe- 
tersburg, who  could  work  from  fancy  with 
knife  and  chisel,  like  them;  and  that  was  Mr. 
K.    I  called  on  Mr.  K.  who  confessed  that  what 
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these  Russian  gentlemen  had  told  me  was  the 
fact,  but  that  the  gilding  of  the  Russians  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Germans,  and  that  there 
were  many  other  buts  besides.  From  him  I 
learned  that  the  principal  commissions  for 
carvings  in  wood  proceed  from  the  Russian 
churches;  of  course  the  Russians  stand  a  better 
chance  than  the  Germans,  in  the  first  place 
because  it  is  easier  for  them  to  obtain  the  or- 
ders through  their  acquaintance  with  the  popes, 
and  in  the  next,  they  undertake  without  the  least 
consideration  all  such  commissions,  which  are 
usually  given  to  those  who  offer  to  execute  them 
at  the  lowest  rate.  A  German  who  is  desirous 
to  do  his  work  as  well  as  possible,  and  who,  in 
case  he  should  fail,  cannot  help  himself  out  in 
any  other  way  by  intercession,  connections,  in- 
trigues, &c,  can  never  bid  below  a  Russian, 
and  therefore  rarely  gets  a  job. 

I  begged  Mr.  K.'to  illustrate  this  subject  by 
an  example.  "  Oh!"  said  he,  "  one  has  not  far 
to  go  for  examples.  Very  lately  all  the  carving 
for  the  new  R.  church  was  offered  to  any  one 
who  should  engage  to  furnish  it  at  the  lowest 
price.  I  made  an  exact  calculation  of  every 
thing,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed;  and, 
taking  into  account  wood,  labour,  gold,  the 
shortness  of  the  term  within  which  the  whole 
was  to  be  finished,  &c,  I  found  that  I  could  not 
undertake  the  work  for  less  than  12,000  rubles. 
A  Russian  raschtschik  offered  to  do  it  for  7000. 
The  contract  was  given  to  him,  but  he  had  not 
finished  by  the  specified  time,  so  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  had  to  be  postponed. 
At  the  intercession  of  good  friends  not  only 
was  he  forgiven  this  failure,  but  obtained,  as  he 
had  calculated  upon  beforehand,  an  additional 
sum  of  5000  rubles,  upon  pretext  that  he  had 
been  required  to  do  more  than  he  had  originally 
contracted  to  do,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  afford  the  work  for  the  original  sum. 
It  is  scarcely  two  years  since  it  was  put  up,  and 
the  gilding  is  already  beginning  to  fade." 

Thus  these  histories  of  contracts  and  engage- 
ments are  much  upon  a  par  with  every  thing 
else  in  Russia. 


the  coups  or  pages. 

The  school  in  which  youths  are  instructed  in 
the  elegant  accomplishments  and  manners  re- 
quisite to  qualify  them  for  pages  of  the  emperor 
and  empress,  is  in  a  magnificent  building  called 
the  Corps  of  Pae;es,  situated  in  Garden  Street, 
opposite  to  the  Bank.  Here  130  boys,  the  elite 
of  the  youth  of  the  whole  empire,  are  nourished 
with  the  finest  extracts  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
They  are  the  sons  of  ministers,  marshals,  and 
the  first  men  in  the  empire.  To  obtain  admis- 
sion, the  father  must  not  be  of  lower  rank  than 
lieutenant-general.  The  youths  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  leave  the  institution 
at  eighteen.  About  twenty  enter  annually  upon 
their  functions  in  the  imperial  palace,  where 
fifteen  of  them  arc  constantly  on  duty. 

This  school  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  in 
Europe,  for,  in  splendour  of  external  appear- 
ance, it  is  little  inferior  to  the  imperial  palace. 
It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Paul  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  never  had 
so  splendid  a  palace  either  in  Malta,  in  Rhodes, 


or  in  Jerusalem,  as  was  here  allotted  to  them 
shortly  before  their  dissolution.  The  chapel  of 
the  Order,  which  stands  not  far  from  the  build- 
ing, bears  this  inscription:  "  Divo  Joanni  Bap- 
tistae  Paulus  Imperatur  Hospit.  Magister."  This 
church  is  still  decorated  with  the  crosses,  armo- 
rial bearings,  and  colours  of  the  knights,  put  up 
by  order  of  Paul;  here  too  still  stands  his  gilt 
throne,  which  he  occupied  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Order.  The  Catholic  service  is  still  regularly 
performed  here. 

DRESS  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  THE  COURT. 

Since  the  emperor  Nicholas  again  introduced 
the  ancient  national  costume  at  his  court,  for 
the  ladies  at  least,  since  the  gentlemen  retain 
their  uniforms  as  before,  there  exists  un- 
doubtedly no  court  which  on  gala  and  court 
days  presents  so  imposing  an  appearance  as 
the  Russian.  A  short  description  of  the  costume 
of  the  ladies  of  the  court  will  suffice  to  convey 
some  idea  of  it. 

The  principal  article  of  this  costume  is  the 
sarafan,  a  wide  upper  garment  without  sleeves, 
and  open  before.  Beneath  it  is  worn  a  long- 
sleeved  under-dress,  which  falls  in  folds.  The 
sarafan  in  general  is  made  of  thick  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold,  varying  in  colour  and  in 
embroidery  according  to  the  rank  and  conse- 
quence of  the  wearer.  The  under-dress  is 
commonly  of  silk  and  of  a  bright  colour;  its 
long  sleeves  are  held  together  at  the  wrists  by 
gold  clasps.  The  hair  is  merely  turned  up  to 
the  crown  and  decorated  with  the  "kokoschnik, 
which  is  a  lofty  diadem,  in  the  form  of  a  hah" 
moon,  so  placed  on  the  head  that  the  points  are 
turned  backward.  This  kokoschnik,  which  is 
in  general  most  richly  and  tastefully  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  from  which 
a  long  veil  descends  behind,  imparts  to  each 
lady  the  air  of  a  queen. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  cut  and  colour 
of  this  costume  are  extremely  precise:  but  yet 
every  one  is  left  at  liberty  to  move  at  pleasure 
within  the  prescribed  limits  and  to  vary  with 
taste  the  original  cut.  The  ladies  of  honour 
also  are  distinguished  by  the  fashion  of  their 
coiffure.  Thus  the  whole  combines  the  imposing 
effect  of  uniformity  with  the  interest  of  variety. 

The  court  of  Vienna  prides  itself  on  the  dis- 
play of  a  more  solid  magnificence  by  its  mag- 
nates and  courtiers.  This  may  be  the  case;  but, 
in  regard  to  splendour  of  external  appearance, 
richness  of  colours,  and  tasteful  arrangement 
of  forms,  no  court  can  vie  with  ihat  of  Russia. 

Social  manners  and  behaviour  at  this  court, 
which,  if  Catherine's  well-known  rules  of  con- 
duct to  be  observed  at  the  Hermitage  were  se- 
riously intended,  and  we  are  really  to  infer  from 
her  prohibitions  the  existence  of  corresponding 
faults,  must  half  a  century  ago  have  been  ex- 
cessively rude,  have, it  is  said,  been  so  improved 
and  refined,  that  Russian  courtiers,  when  at 
other  courts,  think  themselves  authorized  to 
make  as  many  satirical  remarks  as  were  for- 
merly made  on  then'  own. 

LABOURERS  OF  THE  STATE  MACHINE. 

There  are  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Peters- 
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burg  men  who  devote  their  whole  time  and  all 
their  powers  to  the  state.  Several  who  hold  the 
highest  posts  are  seen  but  rarely  and  for  mo- 
ments in  company,  because  their  whole  time  is 
occupied  by  public  business.  The  present  em- 
peror is  one  of  the  most  active  servants  of  the 
state,  and  requires  the  like  activity  of  his  fellow- 
labourers.  Many  of  the  first  men  have  already 
been  in  the  service  longer  than  many  a  poor 
Russian  soldier,  who  can  obtain  his  discharge 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.  They  have  long 
possessed  a  peaceful  spot  in  some  province  or 
other,  to  which  they  would  be  glad  to  retire;  but 
the  government,  which  makes  a  point  of  keep- 
ing about  it  all  who  are  clever  men,  and,  while 
any  of  its  servants  retains  his  energies  and  his 
talents,  turning  them  to  its  advantage,  puts  off 
those  who  solicit  their  dismission  with  rewards 
and  promises;  and  so  they  continue  at  their 
posts  till  some  day  death  calls  them  away,  before 
they  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  wished-for 
repose. 

CONSECRATION  OF  A  NEW  HOUSE. 

I  was  one  day  passing  a  window  at  which  a 
great  number  of  people  were  inquisitively 
gazing.  A  new-built  tobacco-shop  was  going  to 
be  consecrated.  As  I  knew  something  of  the 
master,  I  went  in,  and  was  immediately  invited 
by  him  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

He  had  previously  carried  on  his  business  in 
another  street,  but  had  now  removed  it  to  larger 
premises.  Every  thing  in  his  establishment 
was  spick  and  span  new;  the  polished  mahogany 
of  the  bureaus  and  sofas,  shone  like  looking- 
glass;  the  beds  stood  ready-made  in  the  farthest 
rooms;  in  the  shop  packets  of  tobacco  and  chests 
of  cigars  were  placed  in  the  neatest  order;  the 
scales  and  weights  of  bright  brass  were  in 
readiness,  but  not  an  ounce  had  yet  been  sold. 
A  large  company  of  guests  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion filled  the  rooms;  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  crossing  themselves 
and  bowing,  were  followed  by  some  priests  in 
sparkling  pontificals,  and  singing  and  fumi- 
gating, as  they  passed,  all  the  chests  of  tobacco 
and  cigars,  all  the  divans,  tables  and  chairs, 
consecrating  and  sprinkling  every  corner,  every 
door-sill,  every  wall,  every  window  and  window- 
seat,  and  calling  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  them.  The  whole  ended  in  an  entertain- 
ment, and,  while  the  ceremony  was  still  going 
on  in  the  rear,  the  business  of  selling  was  forth- 
with commenced  in  front,  that  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  might  be  caught  fresh  and  hot  imme- 
diately after  the  consecration. 


PHTSIOGNOMY. 

The  physiognomy  of  nations  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  bat  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects. 

7'here  is  a  certain  national  type  which,  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  ever  since  the  first 
separation  into  ml  es, since  the  times  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  and  the  patriarchs,  has  been  peculiar 
to  this  or  that  nation,  and  which  reproduces 
itself  again  and  again  with  astonishing  regu- 
larity.    This  national  type,  this  national  physi- 


ognomy, appears  purest  and  most  distinctly 
marked  in  certain  countries;  while  in  others  it 
is  found  less  sharp,  mixed,  and  inclining  to  other 
types. 

The  original  type  is  not  only  changed  and 
modified  by  intermixture  with  a  foreign  national 
physiognomy,  but  it  has  from  the  first  founded 
and  developed  numberless  varieties  within  its 
own  circle,  like  all  phenomena  in  Nature. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  as  there  is,  for  instance,  a 
certain  habit  of  the  beech,  the  oak,  the  willow, 
which  is  peculiar  to  each  class  of  those  trees, 
and  renders  the  separation  of  these  classes  pos- 
sible and  necessary;  but,  as  in  the  class  of  the 
oak  or  the  willow,  there  are  again  numerous 
petty  differences  in  size,  in  the  development  of 
the  branches,  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  in  a 
word,  in  the  whole  habit,  which  constitute  the 
different  varieties  of  the  oak,  the  willow,  &c. — 
so  there  are  among  the  French,  the  Russians, 
the  Germans,  &c.  a  certain  general  habit,  a  cer- 
tain original  physiognomy,  a  certain  original 
form  of  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  a  certain 
colour  of  the  hair,  the  face,  the  complexion,  a 
certain  expression  of  the  whole,  which  seem  to 
be  inherent  in  all.  But  within  the  circle  of 
these  original  forms  there  is  again  a  vast  num- 
ber of  original  varieties,  which  differ  as  much 
from  each  other  as  the  weeping  birch  from  the 
common  birch,  or  the  spruce  fir  from  the  Scotch 
fir. 

The  general  original  form,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent original  varieties,  are  seen  reappearing 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  In  these  appear 
next  the  physiognomies  peculiar  to  certain  pro- 
vinces, districts,  and  towns.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion are  built  family  physiognomies,  and  lastly 
individual  physiognomies,  with  all  their  special 
peculiarities;  in  which,  notwithstanding  their 
distinct  and  sharply  marked  individuality,  nei- 
ther the  family-physiognomy,  nor  the  provincial, 
nor  the  general  national,  nor  the  variety  of  the 
national  original  physiognomy  can  be  mis- 
taken. 

As  for  the  Russians,  I  have  certainly  disco- 
vered a  very  decided  Russian  physiognomy, 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, &c.  in  every  point,  in  the  line  of  the  face, 
in  all  the  lines  of  the  forehead,  in  the  cheeks,  in 
the  lips,  in  all  proportions  of  the  chin,  the  nose, 
the  mouth,  in  shape,  colour,  and  dimensions  of 
the  eyes,  in  the  expression  of  every  part  and  of 
the  whole.  In  like  manner,  I  discovered  certain 
original  varieties  of  this  physiognomy,  and  saw 
certain  general  modifications  of  that  original 
physiognomy,  on  which  all  of  them  are  founded, 
diffused  over  the  whole  Russian  nation,  and 
perpetually  recurring.  I  found  these  varieties 
so  distinctly  marked  that  I  recognized  them  at 
once  whenever  they  presented  themselves,  and 
that  I  had  even  invented  names  for  some  of 
them.  Several  of  these  varieties  originated  no 
doubt  in  the  intermixture  of  foreign  national 
physiognomies  with  the  Russian.  Thus  I  could 
plainly  perceive  where  the  Russian  national 
physiognomy  passed  over  into  the  Finnish, 
u  lure  it  blended  with  the  Tatar,  how  and  where 
it  was  transformed  into  the  Malorossian.  The 
latter,  for  instance,  I  knew  so  well,  that  I  could 
decide  at  once  whether  any  part  of  a  face  be- 
longed to  a  Malorossian  or  Great  Russian  phy- 
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siognomy.*  Here  and  there  too  I  had  discovered 
faint  traces  and  indications  of  Russian  family- 
physiognomies.-j- 

But,  in  spite  of  the  distinctness  with  which 
much  in  the  boundless  field  of  inquiry  presented 
itself  to  our  eyes,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  com- 
municate our  observations  to  others,  the  subject 
would  require  such  lengthened  discussion,  and 
likewise  the  aid  of  pictorial  and  if  possible 
plastic  representations,  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  plan  of  this  work.  We  abstain,  there- 
fore, from  pursuing  it  any  further,  content  with 
having  adverted  thus  generally  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves 
to  the  inquirer  in  this  field. 

COFFEE-HOUSES. 

The  Petersburg  coffee-houses  are  of  little 
consequence.  Of  course  when  a  person  is  daily 
receiving  from  his  friends  every  possible  atten- 
tion, and  finds  all  his  wants  supplied  with  the 
most  cordial  good-will,  he  feels  little  inclination 
to  visit  taverns  and  coffee-houses,  where  he 
must  pay  for  every  thing,  and  after  all  is  not  so 
comfortable  as  at  the  wealthy  prince  R.'s  or  S.'s. 
While  this  extraordinary  hospitality  prevails  in 
Petersburg,  taverns  and  eating-houses  cannot 
thrive.  In  Paris  and  London,  there  are  people 
enough  who  pass  half  the  day  in  taverns  and 
coffee-houses.  In  Petersburg  it  is  merely  a  few 
foreigners  without  acquaintance  who  seek  ac- 
commodation there,  or  officers  who  appoint  to 
meet  one  another  at  those  places,  and  who  call 
for  nothing  more  than  what  decency  absolutely 
requires;  or  you  slip  in  just  before  dinner  to 
look  at  the  papers  and  to  pickup  as  much  news 
as  possible  along  with  the  repast.  Still  Peters- 
burg is  populous  enough  for  these  transient 
wants  to  be  capable  of  calling  elegant  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  into  existence. 

The  most  celebrated  coffee-house  keeper  in 
Petersburg  is  Beranger,  who  has  his  handsome 
establishments  in  several  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  and  colonies  for  sweetmeats  and 
preserves.  His  chief  settlement  is  in  the  Per- 
spective. These  coffee-houses  are  of  course, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  small  and  inani- 
mate compared  with  those  of  Paris.  But  they 
are  the  more  elegant  and  tasteful,  handsomely 
furnished,  and  also  well  provided  with  the 
principal  French,  English,  and  German  news- 
papers. 

German  musicians. 

Strolling  one  day  through  the  streets  of  Pe- 
tersburg, I  observed  a  number  of  people  gaping 
into  the  courtyard  of  a  palace,  the  gate  of  which 

*  Of  course  these  thinss  are  mentioned  not  to  show  the 
peculiar  aubtilty  of  our  apprehensive  faculty,  for  any  one 
may  make  such  observations,  but  to  prove  the  marvellous 
vanery  of  the  works  of  Nature. 

t  I  say,  but  faint  traces:  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Russians,  and  to  be  accounted  for  from  their  whole  ami- 
aristocratic  social  condition,  that  there  are  not  to  be  found 
among  them  such  distinctly  marked  family  physiognomies 
as  anion?  us,  where  we  can  pursue  family  likenesses 
through  genealogies  and  series  of  portraits  up  to  remote 
antiquity.  In  this  respect,  the  Russian  physiognomy  is  a 
vast  chaos,  in  which  all  thai  is  individual  and  personal  is 
melted  down  and  disappears  in  what  is  more  general  and 
indeterminate,  without  founding  an  individual  and  per 
maneul  race. 


stood  open.  I  looked  too,  and  a  scene  presented 
itself,  which  I  would  rather  paint  than  describe. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  a  musician,  ac- 
companying the  harp  and  voice  of  a  woman 
upon  a  violin:  they  were  Germans.  Old  bearded 
rasnoschtschiks  and  iswoschtschiks,  drawing 
their  horses  behind  them  as  far  as  they  could, 
poked  their  heads  in  at  the  gate,  while  hand- 
some lads,  carrying  sbiten  about  for  sale,  dis- 
tended their  eyes,  as  though  to  devour  the 
music,  which  the  Russians  are  as  eager  after 
as  bears  after  honey.  The  tones  of  the  poor 
German  woman's  harp  attracted  many  listening 
groups  into  the  balconies  and  galleries  of  the 
different  floors  of  the  palace.  On  one  of  them 
a  cook  was  mechanically  wiping  a  dish  with 
his  hands,  while  his  ears  and  his  whole  attention 
were  absorbed  by  the  sounds.  An  old  Russian, 
leaning  over  the  lowest  railing,  complacently 
stroked  his  long  beard,  as  though  he  was  bath- 
ing it  in  music.  A  couple  of  smart  damsels 
were  peeping  through  a  small  window,  and 
Cossack  boys  came  down  the  steps  bringing 
the  donations  of  the  family  to  the  poor  musi- 
cians. 

When  they  had  done  singing  and  playing, 
we  too  presented  our  contribution,  and  walked 
on  with  them  talking  of  Germany  and  German 
music.  They  had  travelled  a  great  way  into 
Siberia,  where  they  had  lost  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  played  the  clarinet,  and  then  into  the 
Crimea  and  the  Steppes,  where  their  daughter, 
who  used  to  collect  the  free-will  offerings  of 
their  auditors,  died.  Reduced  to  harp  and  vio- 
lin, they  intended  to  embark  at  Petersburg  and 
to  spend  at  their  native  place  the  produce  of 
their  peregrinations. 

There  is  not,  I  should  think,  any  nation  so 
athirst  after  music  as  the  Russians,  but  yet  they 
have  no  national  instruments,  though  they  will 
sit  together  at  the  spinning-wheel  and  sing  the 
sweetest  airs  of  their  own  composing.  The 
whole  street-music  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of 
Germans — German  musicians  from  Bohemia, 
organ-grinders  from  Silesia  and  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, and  singers  from  the  Tyrol,  are  continually 
travelling  through  the  empire. 

The  German  colonies  on  the  Baltic,  in  Riga, 
Dorpat,  and  Reval,  make  a  great  number  of  or- 
gans, with  which  poor  members  of  their  com- 
munities proceed,  playing  and  singing,  into  the 
heart  of  Russia  beyond  the  Ural  and  the  Ob. 
These  tones  of  German  organs  resound  to  the 
foot  of  the  Altai  and  the  wall  of  China;  and 
thus  the  Germans,  who  since  the  times  of  Mo- 
zart and  Haydn,  have  been  the  musicians  of 
Europe,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  Russian 
eagle,  have  made  themselves  the  musicians  of 
half  Asia  also. 


RIVER-CRAFT. 

The  small  Petersburg  gondolas,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  as  plying 
upon  the  Nevva,  have,  contrary  to  ours — in 
Russia  many  things  are  directly  reverse  to 
what  they  are  with  us — a  broad  low  head  and 
a  high  pointed  stern.  A  still  more  important 
phenomenon  on  the  waters  of  the  Newa  than 
these  gondolas  is  presented  by  the  large  fleets 
of  struscs  winch  arrive  in  summer  Irani  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  country.  They  are,  it  is  true,  not 
a  Petersburg  production,  but  they  appear  here 
in  greater  numbers  than  anywhere  else,  and 
here  too  they  in  general  terminate  their  career, 
so  that  they  excite  the  particular  attention  of 
the  foreigner.  There  are  among  them  Wolga, 
Kama,  Ladoga,  Dwina,  and  Wolchow  vessels; 
for,  by  means  of  its  extraordinary  system  of 
canals,  Petersburg  is  now  in  communication 
with  all  those  livers. 

The  chief  points  relative  to  the  construction 
of  all  these  different  boats,  which  are  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Struses,  maybe  reduced  to 
the  following.  They  are  mostly  very  large, 
and  in  general  so  little  labour  and  pains  have 
been  expended  on  building  them  that  they  look 
more  like  a  production  of  Nature  than  of  art. 
The  basis  is  formed  of  thick  pine  trunks,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  the  longest  lateral 
roots,  and  these  stand  up  on  the  side  like  ribs 
of  the  boat.  The  planks  with  which  these  ribs 
are  covered  have  been  hewn  with  the  axe  only, 
and  are  fastened  with  strong  wooden  pins. 
The  cargo  is  covered  with  a  lofty  roof  formed 
of  young  birch-trees,  the  branches  of  which  are 
twisted  together,  and  sometimes  a  tarpaulin  is 
thrown  over  the  whole.  Around  the  foot  of 
this  awning  runs  a  gallery  for  the  crew  to  navi- 
gate the  vessel.  The  cabin  of  the  master,  com- 
posed of  boards  nailed  together,  and  adorned 
with  scraps  of  stained  paper  and  images  of 
saints,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel  and  of  the 
awning,  both  which  it  divides  into  two  parts. 
The  stem  of  a  pine  in  the  centre,  for  a  mast, 
carries  a  prodigious  sail,  and  two  other  pines, 
attached  to  the  head  and  stern,  compose  the 
helm,  which  is  mostly  longer  than  the  mast. 
This  is  generally  painted  most  grotesquely  with 
a  variety  of  colours,  in  long  stripes,  circles, 
and  stars,  from  the  combination  of  which  the 
initiated  easily  discover  the  birthplace  of  the 
bark. 

Many  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  these 
Struses  arrive  here  every  summer.  They  form 
the  different  fleets,  or,  as  the  Russians  call 
them,  caravans,  all  of  which  set  out  at  stated 
times  from  their  places  of  rendezvous  in  the  in- 
terior— the  salt  caravan  at  its  time,  the  iron 
caravan  at  its  time,  the  Twer  caravan  at  its 
time.  Decidedly  the  greater  number  of  them 
remain  in  Petersburg.  Very  few,  about  six  or 
eight  in  a  hundred,  return  with  other  goods  up 
the  rivers  into  the  interior.  Those  which  stay 
are  taken  to  pieces  and  their  materials  sold  for 
fuel  in  the  city:  but  many  are  frozen  in  before 
they  can  be  broken  up.  In  the  course  of  the 
"winter,  when*  wood  begins  to  get  scarce,  they 
are  merely  stripped  of  their  planks,  and  then 
you  see  everywhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Newa 
the  hulls  of  wrecked  vessels  projecting  above 
the  snow  and  ice. 

PICKPOCKETS. 

The  French  ambassador  was  one  day  talking 
to  a  prince  of  the  imperial  of  Russia, 

about  tin'  extraordii  iryiiexterity  of  the  Parisian 
thieves,  and  relating  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
concerning  their  feats.  The  grand-duke  ex- 
pressed bis  opinion  that  the  Petersburg  pick- 
pockets were  quite  as  clever,  and,  to  i<  - 


all  doubt  on  that  point  from  the  mind  of  the  am- 
bassador, he  offered  to  lay  him  a  wager  that,  if 
he  would  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day, 
before  the  removal  of  the  dessert,  his  watch, 
ring,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  his  toilet 
that  was  not  firmly  fastened  to  his  clothes, 
should  be  stolen.  His  excellency  accepted  the 
wager,  and  the-  grand-duke  immediately  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  director  of  the  po- 
lice, with  a  request  that  he  would  send  him  the 
cleverest  and  adroitest  pickpocket  then  in  cus- 
tody. He  was  put  into  a  footman's  livery, 
furnished  with  the  necessary  instructions,  and 
promised  exemption  from  punishment  and  his 
liberty,  if  he  performed  his  business  well.  The 
ambassador  mentioned  his  watch  as  the  article 
to  which  the  principal  attention  both  of  himself 
and  the  thief  would  naturally  be  directed;  and 
the  new  servant  was  ordered  to  give  the  grand- 
duke  a  sign  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  it. 

The  dinner  commenced;  the  first  course 
came  and  was  removed;  the  Greek,  Spanish, 
and  French  wines,  red  and  white,  glistened  in 
turn  in  the  glasses.  The  ambassador  was  par- 
ticularly careful  of  his  watch;  and  the  grand- 
duke,  observing  his  caution,  smiled  sometimes 
kindly,  sometimes  half  sarcastically.  The  new 
footman  was  always  bustling  about,  mingling 
among  the  other  servants,  changing  plates  and 
handing  Avine.  The  dinner  was  drawing  to- 
wards a  conclusion,  and  the  grand-duke  was 
still  waiting  impatiently  for  the  preconcerted 
sign  from  the  thief,  who,  however,  seemed  to  be 
completely  taken  up  in  waiting  upon  the  com- 
pany. All  at  once  the  grand-duke's  counte- 
nance brightened  up:  and,  turning  to  the  am- 
bassador, who  was  absorbed  in  conversation 
with  his  neighbours,  he  asked  him  what  o'clock 
it  was.  The  ambassador  clapped  his  hand 
triumphantly  to  his  pocket,  where  a  lew  minutes 
before  he  had  felt  that  his  watch  was  safe,  and 
to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  company,  but 
especially  of  the  imperial  entertainer,  he  drew 
from  it  a  neatly  trimmed  turnip. 

Universal  laughter  ensued,  and  the  ambas- 
sador was  somewhat  disconcerted.  He  would 
have  taken  a  pinch  to  compose  himself,  but 
having  felt  in  all  his  pockets,  he  discovered 
with  horror  that  his  gold  snuff-box  was  gone 
too.  The  laughter  was  redoubled.  In  his  em- 
barrassment and  mortification,  he  clapped  his 
hand,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  his 
finger  to  turn  the  beautiful  gold  seal-ring  which 
he  wore  upon  it — but  that  also  was  gone.  In 
short,  he  found  that  he  was  completely  plun- 
dered of  every  thing  that  was  not  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  dress — ring,  snuff-box,  handker- 
chief, gloves,  toothpick,  keys. 

The  performer  of  this  sleight  of  hand  was 
then  brought  forward.  The  grand-duke  ordered 
him  to  restore  the  stolen  articles,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  him  produce  two  watches, 
and  hand  one  to  himself  and  the  other  to  the 
ambassador,  two  rings,  one  of  which  he  gave  in 
like  manner  to  the  grand-duke  and  one  to  the 
ambassador,  am!  two  snuff-boxes,  one  for  the 
grand-duke  and  the  other  for  the  ambassador. 
The  prince  now  felt  in  amazement  in  his  pock- 
ets, as  the  ambassador  had  done  before,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  plundered  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  the  latter.     He  assured  his  ex- 
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cellency  that  he  -was  totally  unconscious  of  the 
matter,  and  was  going  to  chide  the  rogue  sound- 
ly, but  bethought  himself,  and  thanked  him  for 
having  enabled  him  in  so  signal  a  manner  to 
win  his  wager.  He  made  him  a  handsome  pre- 
sent and  procured  his  immediate  liberation,  ad- 
monishing him  for  the  future  to  apply  his  talents 
to  more  useful  purposes. 

VAPOUR-BATHS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  you  perceive  an  ex- 
traordinary bustle  among  all  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population  of  Petersburg.  Whole  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  who  have  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  troops  of  mechanics  and  labourers, 
families  of  poor  working  people,  men,  women 
and  children,  are  busily  running  to  and  fro  in 
the  streets,  with  towels  under  their  arms  and 
birch  twigs  in  their  hands.  From  the  eagerness 
and  the  haste  of  their  motions,  they  seem  to  be 
going  upon  some  important  business;  and  in 
fact  it  is,  at  least  in  their  eyes,  the  most  import- 
ant and  the  most  agreeable  job  that  they  have  j 
to  do  in  the  whole  week.  They  are  going  to 
the  public  baths,  to  forget  in  their  delightful  va 
pour  the  hardships  of  the  past  week,  to  give 
suppleness  to  their  limbs,  stiff  with  work  and 
various  pains,  and  to  strengthen  their  health  for 
the  time  to  come. 

The  Russians  are  so  fond  of  these  baths  that 
Petersburg  contains  innumerable  establish- 
ments of  the  kind.  The  great  have  theirs  in 
their  own  houses.  Most  of  those  for  the  poor 
are  in  the  suburbs.  Before  the  door  of  such  a 
hath  is  inscribed  in  large  letters,  by  way  of  an 
invitation  to  everyone:  "Entrance  to  the  Bath." 
Within  the  door,  which  is  so  narrow  that  only 
one  can  pass  at  a  time,  sits  the  money-taker, 
who  for  a  few  copecks  gives  a  ticket  which  ad- 
mits to  the  bath,  and  generally  has  a  whole  bag- 
ful of  large  copper  coin  lying  by  his  side.  Near 
him  are  seated  a  couple  of  women  selling 
brandy  and  kalatschi.  Here  people  are  inces- 
santly going  in  and  coming  out,  as  at  a  theatre. 
The  plotniks,  who  give  up  work  earlier  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  that  they  may  not  miss  their 
bath,  the  servants  and  coachmen  who  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  leave  of  their  masters  to  go 
to  the  bath,  the  poor  harassed  soldiers,  to  whom 
one  would  heartily  wish  that  pleasure  because 
they  enjoy  it  so  seldom,  women,  lads,  lasses, 
men,  all  rush  to  the  money-taker  to  pay  for  their 
tickets,  as  though  they  were  admissions  to  some 
favourite  theatre. 

Let  us  pay  for  ours  and  go  in  along  with  them 
and  see  somewhat  of  their  proceedings.  The 
baths  generally  consist  of  two  grand  divisions, 
one  for  the  male,  the  other  for  the  female  sex, 
and  the  ways  to  these  part  just  behind  the  mo- 
ney-taker. In  the  bath-houses  which  the  pea- 
sants have  in  the  country,  both  sexes  usually 
bathe  in  the  same  room,  mostly,  however,  only 

by  families.  Many  travellers  assert  that  the    

thing  takes  place  in  Petersburg;  but,  though  1 
have  been  in  many  baths,  I  have  always  found 
that  the  sexes  were  separated. 

You  first  come  to  an  open  courtyard,  where 
many  naked  men  are  sitting  on  a  row  of  benches, 
dripping  with  perspiration  and  water,  and  red 
as  lobsters,  all  breathing  hard,  sighing,  snort- 


ing, chatting,  drying,  and  dressing  themselves. 
These  have  done  bathing,  and  are  puffing  and 
blowing  in  the  feeling  of  inward  delight,  like 
Tritons  in  the  sea.  There  is  a  chattering  and 
a  sputtering  as  though  it  was  a  flock  of  ducks 
dabbling  in  a  pool  of  water.  Even  in  winter,  I 
saw  the  people,  on  coming  out  of  the  hot  bath, 
drying  themselves  in  this  manner  in  the  open 
air,  or  at  least  only  under  a  kind  of  shed,  a  sort 
of  ante-house  to  the  bath.  Round  the  court  are 
the  doors  to  the  bathing  rooms,  which  are  spa- 
cious places  constructed  with  fir  trees,  where 
the  heat  is  from  90°  to  110°  Fahrenheit.  Thick 
clouds  of  steam  prevent  you  on  entering  from 
seeing  what  is  going  forward;  and  nothing  is  at 
first  visible  but  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  few  lamps, 
which  breaks  through  the  hazy  atmosphere,  and 
the  flame  of  the  heated  stove.  To  keep  your 
clothes  on  here  would  be  impossible,  nor  would 
it  be  advisable  for  any  decently  dressed  person 
to  venture  into  these  places  merely  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inquisitive  spectator.  Of  course  I 
entered  in  no  other  attire  than  that  which  we 
have  received  from  nature,  in  which  we  all  look 
as  much  alike  as  one  egg  is  to  another.  In  no 
other  trim  could  I  expect  admittance  here:  for, 
had  I  appeared  in  a  decent  dress,  all  those  naked 
figures  would  assuredly  have  joined  to  turn  me 
out  again.  But,  while  I  availed  myself  of  thi» 
mask  for  my  observations,  they  could  not  sus- 
pect that  my  primary,object  was  not  to  bathe 
but  to  watch  their  proceedings. 

When,  as  I  have  remarked,  you  open  the 
door  of  a  Russian  bath,  you  can  at  first  see  no- 
thing for  the  vapour.  But  in  general  it  is  your- 
self who  produces  this  vapour,  since  the  cold 
air,  entering  along  with  you,  renders  the  va- 
pours visible,  though  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
very  high  temperature,  being  in  a  half  gaseous 
state,  they  are  nearly  transparent.  Nay,  in  win- 
ter, your  entrance  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  shower  of  snow,  the  moist  vapours  of  the 
interior  being  instantly  frozen  by  the  cold  atmo- 
sphere that  envelops  you  and  converted  into 
snow-flakes. 

The  sensations  which  you  at  first  experience 
are  singular.  You  see  a  number  of  men,  from 
50  to  100,  engaged,  as  it  would  seem,  in  tor- 
menting and  mortifying  themselves.  Upon  the 
long  terrace,  constructed  amphitheatrically,  lie 
many  bodies,  some  on  their  backs,  others  on 
their  faces,  most  of  them  apparently  dead  or  at 
least  in  the  agonies  of  death,  for  they  are  breath- 
ing a  glowing  hot  air,  which,  as  you  would  sup- 
pose, can  only  scorch  their  lungs.  Many  are 
lying  up  above,  in  the  highest  region  of  the  heat, 
resolutely  bent,  it  would  seem,  on  putting  an 
end  to  their  lives  by  suffocation.  Others,  their 
tormentors,  are  beating  the  languishing  wretches 
with  birch  rods,  which,  no  doubt,  to  increase 
the  effect  of  their  strokes,  they  dip  in  cold  water. 
Here  and  there,  you  see  fathers  sitting  on  the 
benches,  holding  their  young  boys  between  then- 
knees,  and  flogging  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Others  are  standing  near  the  red-hot  stove,  as 
though  they  were  compelled  to  roast  themselves? 
while  others  again,  descending  from  the  hot 
upper  regions,  with  the  perspiration  trickling 
from  every  pore,  have  buckets  of  ice-cold  water, 
which  is  always  keptat  hand  in  large  tubs,  flung 
over  them. 
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You  imagine  indeed,  that  you  have  got  into  a 
place  of  torture  and  punishment,  and  look  upon 
these  people,  if  not  as  victims  of  persecution 
and  despotism,  since  you  see  that  all  they  do  is 
done  of  their  own  accord,  yet  as  martyrs  of 
some  fixed  idea  or  lunatics.  What  a  strange 
impression  it  must  make  on  the  novice,  when 
he  questions  these  men  and  they  assure  him 
that  they  are  as  happy  as  the  fish  in  water,  and 
that  all  these  things  which  appear  to  have  been 
invented  for  their  torment  are  to  them  a  source 
of  the  highest  pleasure  and  gratification!  Are 
you  then  surrounded  exclusively  by  saints  of 
the  middle  ages,  who,  dying  for  a  good  cause, 
declared,  while  a  shower  of  burning  brimstone 
fell  upon  their  naked  bodies,  that  they  were  quite 
comfortable,  and  sang  hymns  of  rejoicing! 

A  novice,  I  say,  may  perhaps  think  thus:  but 
one  who  has  overcome  the  first  impressions, 
whose  lungs  have  got  used  to  the  heat,  who  sits 
down  on  the  benches,  and  abandons  himself  to 
the  gradually  increasing  languor  consequent  on 
the  prodigious  perspiration,  will  soon  find  the 
solution  of  the  riddle. 


In 


the  Russian  baths  which  I  am  describing, 


I  never  gave  myself  up  to  this  pleasurable  feel 
ing,  because  they  were  too  disgusting  for  enjoy- 
ment— for  observation  of  course  nothing  is 
disgusting — but  so  much  the  more  frequently 
in  others  of  a  more  elegant  kind,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  Petersburg,  with  ante-room,  un- 
dressing-room, a  d  bathing-room,  fitted  up  in 
the  neatest  manner.  The  pleasure  begins  when 
the  first  disagreeable  sensation  of  heat  is  con- 
quered, and  the  transpiration  begins  to  be  in 
full  activity.  The  genial  spirits  of  warmth  then 
diffuse  themselves  over  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  penetrate  its  inmost  recesses.  You  cease 
to  feel  any  thing  of  your  existence;  a  sense  of 
heavenly  happiness  alone  pervades  you;  and 
at  last  the  perspiration  is  so  excessive  that  you 
seem  to  exist  only  as  a  volatile  vapour.  All 
pain,  every  disagreeable  sensation,  leave  you, 
and  you  feel  light  as  a  feather.  The  rubbing 
and  beating  with  birch  twigs,  and  the  sluicing 
with  cold  water,  not  only  increase  the  perspira- 


tion in  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  proportion- 
ably  heighten  the  enjoyment.  All  pains  of 
whatever  kind  quit  you  in  this  bath,  toothache, 
headache,  spasms,  tic  douloureux,  gout,  rheu- 
matism. Not  a  trace  of  any  of  them  remains 
while  you  continue  in  the  bath,  for  the  state  in 
which  you  then  are  is  one  of  extraordinary 
excitement,  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  the  whole 
nervous  system.  I  mean  not,  of  course,  to  assert 
that  the  Russian  vapour-bath  is  a  radical  cure 
for  all  sorts  of  pains,  for  many  a  one  afterwards 
returns  with  the  greater  violence.  But  so  much 
is  certain,  that  every  one,  while  at  the  bath,  and 
for  some  hours  afterwards,  finds  himself  per- 
fectly free  from  pain;-  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  eagerness  with 
which  the  Russians  throng  to  this  species  of 
intoxication.  After  bathing,  you  are  washed 
through  and  through  like  a  sponge;  for  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  bath  which  does  not  cleanse 
merely  the  outer  skin,  but,  by  the  torrents  of 
perspiration  which  penetrate  the  interior  of  the 
body,  washes  heart  and  stomach,  liver  and 
lungs:  nay,  you  seem  to  be  purified,  cleansed, 
cleared  out  to  your  very  inmost  soul.  The 
general  feeling  after  bajhing  is  exquisite,  and 
I  really  believe  that  for  a  sensual  people  a 
higher  sensual  gratification  could  not  be  devised. 

The  Russians  of  all  ranks  and  ages  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  vapour-bath,  that  they  feel 
unwell  when  they  have  been  obliged  to  dispense 
with  it  longer  than  usual;  and  the  poor  soldier, 
chained  to  his  hard  service,  often  complains 
that  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  bath 
for  a  month,  with  as  piteous  a  look  as  if  during 
that  time  he  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat. 

For  many  diseases  and  complaints  they  pre- 
scribe the  vapour-bath  for  themselves  as  the 
best  cure.  Of  course,  the  very  general  use  of 
so  active  a  remedy  must  have  extraordinary 
effects  on  the  constitution  and  state  of  health  of 
the  nation,  on  the  blooming  and  withering  of 
beauty  among  these  people,  on  their  old  age, 
&c.  This  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for 
separate  inquiry. 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  pages  consist  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Kohl's 
admirable  work  on  Austria.  Should  the  work  meet  with 
the  favour  that  the  publishers  confidently  anticipate,  it  will 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  remaining  portion,  con- 
taining Hungary,  Bohemia,  the  Danube,  &c. 
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AUSTRIA. 


BOHEMIA. 


FROM  DRESDEN  TO  TEPLITZ. 

To  travel  or  not  to  travel,  was  once  more  the 
question.  To  wander,  to  stroll  through  the 
world,  or  to  remain  and  shoot  out  roots  like  a 
tree.  Whether  'twas  nobler  in  a  man  to  tend 
his  own  little  garden,  or  to  arm  himself  against 
a  sea  of  troubles,  and  plough  his  way  round  our 
terrestrial  planet!  A  house,  or  a  tent]  A  warm 
room,  or  a  windy  seat  in  a  post  coach!  A  shady 
tree,  or  a  budless  staff!  One  friend,  or  a  thou- 
sand friendly  faces! 

I  must  own  I  had  heard  in  a  quiet  little  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  cackling  of  hens 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks;  I  had  visited  the 
peaceful  chambers,  and  the  cozy  garden  with 
its  circling  wall;  had  seen  the  contented  cattle 
fattening  in  their  stalls,  and  the  tempter  had 
said  to  me,  "Might  not  all  this  be  thine!"  and 
mightst  thou  not  find  here  all  that  thou  seekest 
in  the  wide  world,  and  bearest  thou  not  in  thy 
own  breast  a  world  that  cannot  come  to  a  birth 
for  want  of  repose!" — "Yes,  if  a  wish  could 
command  repose,  who  would  fardels  bear,  and 
groan  and  sweat  beneath  a  load  of  travelling 
troubles!"  I  replied  to  my  advising  friend, 
whispered  many  other  things  into  his  ear  that 
were  not  intended  for  the  crowd,  and  concluded 
with  these  words:  "Look,  my  dear  friend,  thus 
it  is  that  necessity  makes  brave  men  of  us,  and 
enterprises  that  seem  full  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment, with  this  respect  lose  much  of  the  merit 
ascribed  to  them."  So  saying,  I  once  more 
took  leave  of  him,  and  stepped  into  the  Saxon 
Poslwagen  that  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  ready  harnessed  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Diligence  office  at  Dresden.  I  was  about  to 
start  for  Teplitz,  there  to  consign  myself  to  the 
keeping  of  a  Bohemian  vehicle,  by  the  aid  of 
which  I  hoped  to  reach  the  deep-rolling  Danube, 
where  I  fully  intended  to  embark  on  a  steamer 
that  should  convey  me  to  Vienna.  After  that  I 
contemplated  intrusting  my  person  to  a  Hunga- 
rian BauerwtJgen,  and  alternately  by  land  and 
by  water,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  living 
steed,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  a  many-horsed 
power  of  the  unquiet  steam-engine,  to  press 
forward  to  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  when  I 
had  done  all  this,  my  purpose  was  to  return 
quietly  to  my  native  land. 

Such  was  my  plan,  but  in  the  execution  of  it 
I  was  delayed  for  full  five  minutes,  by  a  country- 


man of  the  gallant  Falconbridge.  "A  proper 
man's  picture,"  as  Portia  says;  i.  e.  an  English- 
man, came  rushing  into  the  court-yard,  just  as 
the  horses  were  starting.  His  appearance  was 
striking  enough.  His  collar,  I  believe,  had  been 
bought  in  Italy,  his  trousers  in  France,  his  cap 
in  Germany,  and  his  manners  had  been  picked 
up  everywhere.  It  did  not  rain,  nevertheless 
he  carried  a  huge  umbrella  to  shield  him 
against  the  sun.  He  was  out  of  breath,  placed 
himself  right  before  the  horses,  and  having 
slightly  adjusted  his  cravat  and  dusted  his  coat, 
he  began  a  series  of  pantomimic  demonstrations, 
addressed  by  turns  to  the  horses,  the  postilion, 
and  the  conductor.  The  horses  whom  he  had 
grasped  by  the  bridle,  were  the  only  part  of  his 
audience  who  seemed  to  understand  him ;  for 
he  spoke  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian, 
and  not  one  mortal  word  of  German.  We  made 
him  out  to  be  a  passenger  who  had  overstaid 
his  time,  and  the  diligence  was  stopped.  He 
ran  immediately  into  the  office,  where  he  paid 
the  remainder  of  his  fare,  and  then  again,  in 
mute  despair,  he  rushed  through  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  to  gaze  out  into  the  street.  The  con- 
ductors took  him  by  the  arm  to  lead  him  back 
to  the  carriage,  but  he  broke  from  them  and  ran 
into  the  street  again,  where  he  stood  gazing  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  evident  anxiety. 
No  one  could  guess  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and 
in  a  little  time  we  should  have  left  him  alone 
with  his  despair,  if  at  the  critical  moment  a 
valet-de-place,  who  came  panting  into  the  yard, 
with  a  hatbox  in  his  hand,  had  not  afforded  a 
solution  to  the  enigma.  My  Englishman  now 
took  his  place  by  my  side,  and  related  to  me 
that  he  Avas  setting  out  with  a  determination  to 
visit  and  inspect  all  the  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  He  appeared  to  me  like  one 
who  had  gone  forth  to  till  a  field,  but  had  forgot- 
ten his  plough  at  home.  Even  in  English  he 
was  not  very  talkative.  "Who  can  converse 
with  a  dumb  show!"  as  Portia  says:  so  I  found 
I  had  abundant  time  to  meditate  further  on  the 
theme  with  which  I  started — to  travel  or  not  to 
travel. 

All  the  charming  vineyards,  and  all  the  com- 
fortable country-boxes  that  smiled  over  to  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe;  all  the  cheerful 
Saxon  villages  of  the  Dresden  plain;  all  the 
80,000  peaceful  townsfolk  of  Dresden,  whom 
we  were  leaving  behind  us — all  seemed  to  be 
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reproaching  me  for  leaving  them;  and  every 
time  that  a  labourer  by  the  roadside  looked  up 
at  our  wandering  vehicle,  he  looked  as  though 
he  would  say  to  me,  "Friend,  stay  at  home,  and 
earn  thy  bread  like  an  honest  man."  Perhaps 
when  Napoleon  retreated  over  the  same  ground, 
after  the  battle  of  Culm,  the  Saxon  villages  may 
have  spoken  to  him  in  the  same  strain.  He 
might  still  be  reigning  in  France,  had  he  known 
better  how  to  stay  at  home. 

After  passing  Pirna,  indeed  all  the  way  from 
Dresden  to  Teplitz,  you  pass  over  a  succession 
of  fields  of  battle.  The  War  of  Liberation,  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
the  Hussite  War,  have  all  contributed  to  make 
memorable  the  mountain  passes  of  Bohemia; 
at  Culm,  at  Pirna,  at  Maxen,  again  and  again 
at  Culm,  up  to  that  battle  of  Culm  which  the 
German  king  Lothair  lost  to  the  Bohemian, 
Sobieslav,  in  1126,  when  Albert  the  Bear  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bohemians,  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Vandamme  was  taken  700 
years  later  by  the  Cossacks. 

At  Peterswalde,  we  come  to  the  Austrian 
frontier.  This  frontier  runs,  for  the  most  part, 
along  the  highest  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  on  a  frontier  of  such 
ancient  standing  as  that  between  Saxony  and  Bo- 
hemia, there  exists  to  this  day  a  boundary  dis- 
pute, the  existence  of  which,  by  the  by,  was  only 
recently  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
veys rendered  necessary  for  the  magnificent  map 
of  Saxony  lately  executed.  The  Saxon  surveyors 
came  to  a  frontier  village,  which  they  took  to 
belong  to  their  own  country,  but  the  inhabitants 
declared  they  were  Austrians,  and  drove  the 
strangers  away.  In  the  same  way  these  vil- 
lagers are  said  constantly  to  have  repelled  the 
visit  of  the  Austrian  tax-collector,  by  declaring 
themselves  Saxons.  Upon  the  Saxon  map  the 
village  has,  in  consequence,  been  marked  by  a 
white  spot,  and  will  continue  so  till  the  labours 
of  diplomatists  have  determined  under  what 
royal  wings  these  mountaineers  are  to  have  a 
shelter  assigned  them. 

The  Erzgebirge  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  a 
series  of  mountain  pyramids  placed  side  by  side. 
It  is  rather  a  huge  extended  mound,  sloping 
away  to  the  north  into  Saxony,  but  rising  ab- 
ruptly on  the  Bohemian  side.  Seen  from  Sax- 
ony the  chain  presents  nothing  very  striking, 
but  from  the  Bohemian  side  it  looks  like  a  huge 
wall  girting  the  land.  In  the  same  way,  the 
views  from  the  summit  are  tame,looking  towards 
Saxony,  but  magnificent  when  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  Eger  and  Bila  valleys  of  Bohemia. 

"Heavens!  what  beautiful  country  is  that?" 
exclaimed  one  of  our  lady  passengers,  as  we 
reached  the  summit;  "only  look,  deep  precipices 
and  mountain  ravines;  a  wide  plain,  with  towns 
and  villages  scattered  over  it,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance again. mountains  rise  to  close  in  the  hori- 
zon!"— "This  portion  of  our  resplendent  planet," 
we  replied, "  presents  itself  to  the  astronomers 
of  the  moon  as  a  bright  square  enclosed  by  a 
dark  rim,  and  may  be  known  to  those  learned 
personages  as  the  ten  itory  of  Alpha,  or  the  land 
of  Psi.  Perhaps  they  may  inform  their  students 
that  the  said  territory  is  an  island,  and  that  the 
dark  frame  by  which  it  is  bounded  is  a  mass 
of  light  absorbing  water.     Here  upon  earth  we 


call  the  tract  Bohemia,  and  if  we  knew  how  to 
impart  it  to  them  we  might  inform  the  sages  of 
the  moon  that  the  dark  circling  mass  is  caused 
by  light  absorbing  forests,  and  by  yawning  ra- 
vines. No  doubt,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
terrestrials  often  talk  of  the  man  in  the  moon, 
do  the  learned  there  speak  of  the  virgin  of  the 
earth.  The  square  piece  of  surface  which  we 
call  Bohemia,  as  it  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  virgin's  girdle,  may  pass  for  her  buckle; 
and  when  the  country,  covered  with  clouds  and 
mist,  seems  darker  than  on  those  days  when  the 
sunbeams  are  immediately  reflected  from  the 
surface,  the  mooners  perhaps  say,  'The  virgin's 
buckle  looks  dull  to-day;'  or,  in  the  contrary 
case,  'The  virgin  has  brightened  up  her  buckle 
this  morning.'"  Be  this  as  it  may,  upon  one 
point  the  Bohemians  may  fully  rely — namely, 
that  the  boundaries  of  their  country  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  very  schoolboys  in  the  moon,  to 
whom  the  limits  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  of 
other  merely  politically-bounded  countries,  must 
be  utterly  unknown. 

The  piece  of  Bohemia  which  first  becomes 
visible  to  the  enraptured  eye  of  the  traveller, 
from  the  heights  of  Nollendorf,  is  the  valley  of 
the  Bila,  and  so  lovely  is  the  view  that  there 
presents  itself,  that  every  one  who  sees  it  for 
the  first  time,  however  he  may  have  been  pre- 
pared beforehand,  will  be  likely  to  exclaim  with 
our  fair  companion,  "  Heavens!  what  beautiful 
country  is  that?" 

Along  winding  roads  the  diligence  descends 
gradually  into  the  valley,  accompanied  the 
whole  way  by  a  troop  of  children,  who,  in  ex- 
change for  raspberries  and  strawberries,  levy  a 
little  frontier-tribute  on  the  traveller,  and  greet 
him  on  his  entrance  into  a  new  country  with 
the  pious  salutation, "Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ." 
The  three  eagles,  whose  wings  upon  these 
heights  fluttered  so  fatally  around  the  French 
legions,  have  erected  three  monuments  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  and  weather-beaten  veterans 
are  stationed  there  as  sentinels.  English  travel- 
lers, on  passing  the  place,  are  wont  to  note 
down  very  conscientiously  how  many  hundred- 
weight of  metal  have  gone  to  the  composition 
of  each  monument.  Our  Englishman  wrote 
among  his  memoranda  that  the  Austrian  was 
large  and  solid,  the  Prussian  very  small,  and  the 
Russian  remarkable  for  its  elegance. 

In  Teplitz,  not  only  the  inns  and  public- 
houses,  but  even  private  buildings  have  each  a 
distinguishing  sign.  Thus  one  house  is  called 
the  Lyre,  another  the  Angel,  and  a  third  the 
Golden  Ring.  It  is,  if  not  more  convenient,  at 
all  events  a  much  prettier  and  more  pictur- 
esque way  of  marking  the  houses,  than  our  fa- 
shion of  numbering  them,  and  prevails  through 
the  greater  part  of  Bohemia,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  countries. 

To  become  well  acquainted  with  Teplitz,  one 
should  endeavour  to  wander  about  the  place 
with  one  of  the  regular  annual  visitors.  There 
are  certain  sufferers  from  the  gout  who  arrive 
there  at  fixed  seasons,  and  may  be  looked  for 
as  confidently  as  a  stork  at  her  last  year's 
nest,  or  as  certain  human  fixtures  may  be 
reckoned  on  in  their  accustomed  Coffee-rooms. 
Such  people  gradually  conceive  for  Teplitz  al- 
most as  much  interest  as  for  their  own  homes, 
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and  when  they  arrive,  can  have  no  rest  till  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  Clary  Castle 
stands  where  it  did,  and  that  all  the  public 
walks  are  in  due  order.  They  hasten  to  the 
bath-rooms  to  receive  the  obsequious  salute  of 
each  well-remembered  attendant,  and  enter  the 
glass  magazines  to  admire  the  new  colours  and 
fashions;  for  every  year  is  as  certain  to  bring 
its  new  colours  into  the  Bohemian  glass  manu- 
factories, as  to  usher  in  its  old  ones  to  the 
Bohemian  meadows. 

The  invalid  who  visits  the  baths  of  Teplilz 
passes  the  first  few  days  at  an  inn;  and,  during 
this  time,  he  abandons  himself  to  the  delights  of 
reviewing  the  old  scenes,  till  he  is  able  to  find 
a  private  lodging  at  the  Three  Cossacks,  or  at 
the  Paradise,  or  at  the  Palm-tree,  or  at  the 
Prince  of  Ligne.  Then  he  calls  in  his  phy- 
sician, and  delivers  himself  over  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  place,  rises  early,  and  drinks 
most  scrupulously  his  allotted  portion  of  sul- 
phur water,  which  glides  through  his  lips  to  the 
enchanting  accompaniment  of  a  band  of  music; 
he  is  careful  not  to  miss  the  promenade  at  noon 
in  the  garden  of  the  Castle  of  Clary,  even  though 
he  should  not  be  able  to  participate  in  its  plea- 
sures otherwise  than  in  a  rolling  chair;  and 
eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  reposes,  accordingly  as 
his  doctor  directs  him,  in  whose  hands  he  is 
even  as  a  watch — wound  up,  regulated,  and 
made  to  go. 

From  the  castle  hill  the  view  is  most  beauti- 
ful and  comprehensive,  extending  over  nearly 
the  whole  valley  to  the  sources  of  the  tributary 
streams.  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  summit,  in 
company  with  some  Poles.  In  a  small  village, 
on  our  way,  we  met  with  some  Polish  Jews, 
who  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  Bohemia. 
They  carried  in  their  boxes  a  variety  of  little 
ornaments  for  sale  among  the  peasants;  needles, 
pins,  beads,  &c.  They  called  such  an  assort- 
ment of  merchandise  Spindliki,  a  word  half 
Polish  and  half  German;  and  they  told  us  they 
had  been  to  Riga,  Brody,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow. 
They  spoke  Bohemian,  Polish,  German,  and 
Russian,  and  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  jew  ped- 
lars that  generally  wander  about  the  Slavonian 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  Russian  Po- 
land, they  told  us,  they  used  formerly  to  gain 
most  money,  but  the  government  did  not  allow 
them  to  go  there  any  longer. 

Like  the  whole  country  round  Teplitz,  the 
castle  hill  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
a  tolerably  regular  cone,  rising  1600  feet  in 
height  from  the  surrounding  plain.  A  girdle  of 
beautiful  oaks  encircles  the  middle,  and  the 
summit,  an  extinct  crater,  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
From  among  the  oaks  may  be  discovered  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes,  charmingly  framed 
by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  stately  trees; 
but  all  that  the  pen  can  do  to  convey  an  idea 
of  pictures  such  as  these  is  idle  and  imperti- 
nent, and  even  the  pencil  may  timidly  shrink 
from  the  task.  On  fine  days  the  hill  is  swarm- 
ing with  visitors,  who  form  for  themselves  a 
temporary  settlement,  in  the  corners,  under  the 
porches,  and  on  the  terraces  of  the  ruins,  and 
watch  the  sun  as  he  describes  his  marvellous 
course,  till  he  vanishes  behind  the  Carlsbad 
mountains. 


The  wondrous  effects  of  the  light  at  sunset, 
with  the  endless  gradations  of  its  colours,  and 
all  the  glories  of  the  evening  we  had  spent  to- 
gether, had  excited  our  Poles  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  as  we  passed  through  the  girdle  of  oaks, 
the  place  was  made  to  ring  again  with  the  na- 
tional songs  of  Jescze  Pukka  nezginala  (yet  is 
Poland  not  forsaken),  and  Gdy  na  wybrzezech. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
patriotic  melodies  of  Poland.  The  words  run 
nearly  as  follows: — 

"  When  thou  seest  a  ship  by  the  sea-shore, 
tost  about  by  the  storm,  and  cast  upon  a  trea- 
cherous shoal,  less  by  the  fury  of  the  waves 
than  by  the  fault  of  the  pilot;  oh,  then,  deign  to 
shed  a  tear  for  that  poor  ship,  for  it  will  remind 
thee  of  the  fate  of  unhappy  Poland. 

"  When  thou  beholdest  a  volcano,  a  giant 
among  mountains,  pouring  forth  lava,  and  emit- 
ting smoke,  while  in  its  bosom  is  burning  an 
eternal  fire;  oh,  then,  remember,  that  such  is 
the  love  of  his  country  that  burns  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Pole." 

The  Milleschauer,  three  thousand  feet  high, 
is  the  loftiest  among  the  Central  mountains,  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  seen  at  ease  from  its 
summit.  These  central  mountains  are  all  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  and  all  of  a  tolerably  regular 
conical  form.  The  Elbe  breaks  here  in  quick 
succession  through  two  chains  of  mountains, 
the  Central  mountains  and  the  Erzgebirge,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  just  at  this  point,  where 
the  water  forced  its  way  through  the  hills,  the 
violence  of  the  fire  should  likewise  have  been 
so  great.  When  Bohemia  was  still  a  lake, 
these  central  mountains  must  have  borne  some 
resemblance  to  the  Lipari  islands,  a  group  of 
volcanoes  crowded  together,  and  surrounded  by 
water.  The  Milleschauer  is  also  called  the 
Donnersberg,  or  Hill  of  Thunder.  May  not  this 
name  refer  to  a  remote  period,  when  loud  de- 
tonations were  yet  heard  Avithin  the  mountain's 
wombl  Are  not  many  hills  that  bear  the  name 
of  Donnersberg  extinct  volcanoes'? 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful 
prospect  than  that  from  the  summit  of  the  Mil- 
leschauer. The  distant  blue  lines  that  bound 
the  horizon,  belong  on  one  side  to  the  Riesen- 
gebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains;  on  the  other,  to 
the  nearest  hills  of  the  Bohemian  forest,  while 
towards  the  south  the  plains  of  central  Bohemia 
lay  spread  out  before  you,  so  that  you  may  yield 
to  the  flattering  belief  of  having  more  than  half 
the  kingdom  at  your  feet,  and  of  contemplating 
at  one  glance,  the  scene  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  several  millions  of  human  beings.  You  be- 
hold the  vessels  that  dot  the  surface  of  the  Elbe, 
but  of  whose  presence  the  dwellers  by  the  Eger, 
whom  you  comprehend  in  the  same  glance, 
have  no  suspicion.  You  see  the  carriages  that 
roll  forth  from  the  little  town  of  Lobositz,  un- 
known to  those  that  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bila.  The  weather  was  remarkably  favourable 
when  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  Mille- 
schauer, the  air  was  clear  and  transparent,  and 
the  eye  roamed  unconstrained  over  the  most 
distant  objects.  A  few  clouds  indeed  were  fly- 
ing about,  and  a  thunder-storm  was  expending 
its  fury  on  a  distant  portion  of  the  landscape. 
The  whole  dukedom  of  Schlan  and  Munzifay, 
for  instance,  was  overcast  lor  a  while  with  gray 
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clouds  that  menaced  with  thunder  and  hail. 
The  fowls  there  were  scudding  with  ruffled 
feathers  before  the  storm,  the  dogs  were  creep- 
ing into  their  holes,  and  the  men  as  they  barred 
their  doors,  and  made  their  houses  fast,  seemed 
to  say: — "  Heaven  be  merciful  to  us!  Is  the  last 
day  come?" — "Ye  fools  of  Munzifay,"  thought 
we  on  our  Olympian  thrones,  "be  warned  by 
this  of  the  shortness  of  earthly  sufferings!"  and 
then  we  looked  into  the  county  of  Teplitz,  and 
into  the  circles  of  Leitmeritz  and  Bunzlau, 
smiling  in  the  tranquil  light  of  sunshine,  and 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Seven  thousand  human  beings 
dwell  there  upon  every  square  mile,*  and  from 
every  square  mile  seven  thousand  voices  rise 
in  praise  of  the  beautiful  weather.  Without 
umbrellas  they  walk  forth,  and  in  uncovered 
carriages  do  they  take  their  diversion!  Short- 
sighted mortals  that  they  are!  Oh  that  they 
could  but  see  the  clouds  that  are  gathering  be- 
hind the  Krkonorski  hills,  as  the  Bohemians 
call  the  Giant  mountains.  That  mischievous 
wight  Rubezahlf  is  preparing  to  blow  over  to- 
wards them  a  mass  of  vapour  that  will  spoil 
their  diversion,  by  pouring  down  some  millions 
of  drops  of  rain. 

On  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  peak  of 
the  Donnersberg  stands  a  wooden  chair  under 
a  roof,  said  to  have  been  erected  for  his  own 
convenience  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia.  Here 
he  was  wont  to  abandon  himself  for  hours  to- 
gether to  the  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  land- 
scape. It  is  a  throne  fit  for  a  king,  nay  for  a 
god,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  ancient  Kings 
of  Bohemia  should  not  have  chosen  this  spot 
for  their  coronation  instead  of  the  Vissehrad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moldau.  Here  on  the  Don- 
nersberg, within  sight  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
while  invested  with  crown  and  sceptre,  they 
might  have  received  the  homage  of  all  their 
subjects  at  once.  The  eye  ranges  to  the  eastern 
mountain  frontier,  from  behind  which  rises  the 
Bohemian  sun,  and  follows  the  glorious  orb  in 
his  course  till  he  sinks  again  behind  the  western 
rampart  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  nobles,  while 
uttering  the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  have  been 
impressed  with  the  vastness  of  their  fatherland, 
and  the  littleness  of  its  minute  parts.  As  So- 
crates once  said  to  Alcibiades,  though  he,  like 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzenberg,  had  his  ninety- 
nine  lordships — even  so  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
before  receiving  the  homage  of  his  magnates, 
might  have  taken  them  each  by  the  arm,  and 
have  said  to  them: — "  Look,  magnate,  what  you 
see  before  you  is  our  common  fatherland  Bohe- 
mia, but  that  little  misty  point  which  you  see 
yonder,  marks  the  extent  of  dirt  with  the  pos- 
session of  which  heaven  has  blessed  you,  and 
of  which  you  are  so  immoderately  proud.  You, 
Duke  of  Friedland,  will  find  your  dukedom  hid- 
den in  the  valley  behind  yon  hill;  and  you.  Im- 
perial Prince,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Schlan 


+  Whenever  a  mile  is  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the 
present  wirk,  a  German  mile  is  understood.  The  Ger- 
man mile  is  equal  to  about  4  3-7lh  English  miles,  and 
consequently  a  German  square  mile  is  equal  to  rather 
more  than  21  English,  square  miles,  or  to  about  13.GeO 
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t  Kiibezahl  is  the  name  of  a  eoblin  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  Hieseneebiree.  The  legendary  lore  of  Germany  is 
full  of  tales,  in  which  Kiibezahl  plays  a  part. 


and  Munzifay,  we  must  wait  a  little  before  we 
can  find  out  your  principality,  for  a  passing 
cloud  conceals  it  for  the  moment.  As  to  you, 
combative  gentlemen  of  the  Beraunerthal,  there 
is  your  home,  a  small  clear  streak  beyond  the 
cloud;  cut  the  streak  up  into  little  pieces,  and 
each  piece  will  be  the  territory  of  one  of  you, 
save  only  two  of  the  pieces  that  belong  to  the 
high  wise  councilmen  of  Beraun  and  Rakonitz. 
Be  advised,  gentlemen,  and  live  peaceably  to- 
gether, like  good  neighbours,  instead  of  cutting 
each  other's  throats  for  a  fragment  of  the  streak. 
And  now,  honourable  gentlemen  and  council- 
lors, look  round  upon  the  whole.  Look  at  the 
spires  of  Raubnitz,  of  Lobositz,  of  Trebnitz,  of 
Brozan,  and  of  Anscha;  and  there  on  those  of 
Bilin,  Brux,  and  Dux;  see  how  cozily  the  smoke 
curls  up  from  among  yonder  cottages,  or  from 
among  those,  or  those,  or  those.  See  how  life 
nestles  in  every  corner,  and  how  the  mountains 
girdle  the  whole  picture,  and  how  the  rivers  run 
sparkling  through  the  landscape.  All  this  is  our 
great  and  beautiful  fatherland.  The  whole  is 
great,  the  fragments  trivial.  Let  us  then  stand 
faithfully  and  firmly  for  the  whole,  and  now, 
gentlemen,  come  and  set  me  my  crown  upon 
my  head." 

Should  the  King  of  Bohemia  then  have  had 
the  wit  to  select  for  the  moment  of  his  corona- 
tion, the  period  of  a  rainbow  such  as  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  greeting,  the  splendour  of  the 
solemnity  would  be  complete.  A  group  of 
clouds,  that  seemed  to  have  detached  itself  from 
the  main  army  which  had  been  moving  over  the 
country  the  whole  day,  and  that  now  poured 
down  its  abundance  close  before  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  afforded  us  the  glorious  spectacle. 
The  golden  pearls  were  dropping  down  almost 
within  reach  of  us,  and  as  the  sun  had  almost 
set,  the  rainbow  was  stretched  out  right  above 
our  heads.  Gradually,  however,  we  became 
more  nearly  acquainted  with  the  damp  mate- 
rials whereof  the  bow  was  constructed,  and, 
moistened  by  the  liquid  seven-coloured  gems, 
we  were  glad  to  find  a  shelter  among  the  mossy 
huts  of  the  Donnersberg,  that  form  about  as  cu- 
rious an  hotel  as  a  traveller  might  wish  to  see. 
A  number  of  small,  low  huts,  built  of  stone  and 
draperied  with  moss,  form  a  close  circle  around 
a  small  open  space.  In  the  centre  is  a  kind  of 
orchestra  for  Bohemian  musicians,  who  play 
every  day  during  the  Teplitz  season.  Some  of 
these  mossy  huts  are  refreshment  rooms,  others 
are  fitted  up  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  in  one 
there  is  even  a  museum  to  illustrate  the  natural 
curiosities  of  the  mountain.  Each  door  is  deco- 
rated by  some  metrical  inscription,  from  the 
pen  of  the  poetical  host,  whose  (laughter  pre- 
sents to  each  guest  on  his  departure  a  neat  little 
nosegay  composed  of  flowers  of  the  mountain. 

It  had  rained  heavily  while  we  were  sheltered 
in  the  mossy  cabinets  on  the  mountain,  and 
when  we  issued  forth  on  our  downward  journey, 
our  guides  told  us  the  peasants  near  Trzeblitz 
would  be  certain  to  find  great  quantities  of 
garnets;  not  that  the  garnets  came  down  from 
heaven  in  the  rain,  but  because,  after  a  rain, 
they  were  more  easily  detected  when  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  Trzeblitz  is  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Central  Mountains,  where  garnets  are  not 
merely  found  thus  by  accident,  but  are  likewise 
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carefully  dug  for.  "The  corn,  however,  will 
have  suffered  from  the  rain,"  added  my  guide. 
— "  Why  so?" — "Because  it  fell  through  a  rain- 
bow. The  rain  that  falls  through  a  rainbow 
always  breeds  a  mildew,  and  if  it  falls  on  a 
newly  sown  field,  it  burns  the  corn  away." — 
"Why  this  is  downright  witchcraft,"  said  I. — 
"Ay,  ay,"  resumed  the  guide,  "  we  have  witches 
and  devils  enough  here.  On  yonder  hill,  where 
you  see  the  ruins,  there's  a  cave  called  the 
Devil's  Cave,  that  is  full  of  them."  I  had  to 
translate  this  to  my  French  companion,  who 
philosophically  exclaimed,  "  Partout  on  park 
plus  des  demons  que  des  anges.  En  France  c'est  la 
mime  chose."  And  to  say  truth,  it  is  strange,  that 
throughout  Christian  Europe,  so  many  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  objects  should  be  pointed 
out  to  us  as  Devil's  Caves  and  Devil's  Bridges, 
Devil's  Rocks  and  Devil's  Leaps.  Why  does 
not  fancy  sometimes  attribute  the  workmanship 
to  angels?  The  Greeks  would  at  least  have 
talked  to  us  of  Bacchus'  Caves  and  Diana's 
Bridges;  and  how  much  more  pleasing  and 
cheerful  are  the  images  called  forth  by  such 
names,  than  by  constant  allusions  to  a  dirty, 
ugly,  black,  lanky-tailed  devil!  And  then,  how 
abominable  a  superstition  must  that  be,  which 
announces  woe  to  the  land  over  which  the  lovely 
Iris  has  swept  with  her  many-coloured  train! 
From  what  perverse  imagination  can  such  a 
notion  have  sprung?  Is  it  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  gloomy  in  our  northern  blood? 
Does  not  the  Bible  itself  teach  us  to  hail  the. 
rainbow  as  a  heavenly  messenger  of  peace? 

Amid  such  discourse,  my  Frenchman  and  I 
had  lost  sight  of  our  party,  and  suddenly  found 
ourselves  alone-  He  became  all  at  once  afraid 
he  should  have  to  pass  the  night  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  commenced  a  series  of  lamentations 
on  the  shortness  of  German  beds,  and  thescanty 
dimensions  of  German  quilts;  on  the  bad  teeth 
of  the  German  ladies,  and  on  the  incapacity  of 
the  Germans  to  prepare  so  simple  an  article  of 
food  as  a  lait  au  poulet,  which  insipid  decoction, 
it  seems,  is  to  be  had  nowhere,  save  in  the 
"Capital  of  Civilization."  In  proportion  as  the 
night  grew  darker,  he  became  more  and  more 
eloquent  on  German  superstitions,  and  on  the 
absurd  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  in  which  the 
people  believed  so  firmly.  I  consoled  my  com- 
panion, however,  by  assuring  him  I  would  lead 
him  the  right  way;  nor  did  we  miss  it,  but 
arrived  safely  at  the  little  village  where  we  had 
left  our  carriage  prior  to  our  ascent,  and  where 
we  now  found  the  rest  of  our  party  awaiting  our 
arrival. 

The  following  morning  was  again  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  we  omitted  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it  for  another  excursion  to  the  environs  of 
Teplitz.  In  addition  to  that  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  I  had  the  company  of  two  Bohemians 
from  Prague,  who  told  us  much  of  the  national 
efforts  now  making  in  Bohemia,  of  the  learned 
societies  at  Prague,  and  of  the  patriotic  balls 
that  had  been  given  there  during  the  preceding 
winter,  when  the  ball  rooms  were  each  time 
decorated  with  white  and  red,  the  national  co- 
lours of  Bohemia.  No  German,  nothing  but 
Bohemian,  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  at  these 
balls,  and  the  guests  were  saluted,  on  their  en- 
trance, by  the  stewards,  in  the  Bohemian  dialect, 


which,  not  many  years  ago,  was  universally 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  peasant's  patois.  The 
public  announcement  of  the  balls  was  to  have 
been  also  made  in  Bohemian;  but  to  this  the 
police  refused  their  consent,  permitting,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  compromise,  that  the  balls 
should  be  announced  at  once  in  both  languages; 
a  plan  very  generally  adopted  for  other  an- 
nouncements, besides  those  of  patriotic  balls. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  convent  of  Osseg, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Bohemia,  several 
portions  of  the  building  dating  back  as  far  as 
the  year  1196.  In  the  passages  and  corridors 
of  convents,  you  may  generally  meet  with  a 
number  of  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  religious  order  to  which  the  convent  belongs. 
Sometimes  a  pedigree  of  all  the  convents  of  the 
order,  sometimes  pictures  of  miracles  performed 
by  former  monks  and  abbots,  and  sometimes 
portraits  of  the  popes  that  have  been  members 
of  the  order.  Here  at  Osseg,  accordingly,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  six  popes  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Cistertian  order. 

Among  the  large  paintings  in  this  monastery, 
there  were  three  that  particularly  interested  us. 
One  represented  a  learned  Frenchman,  of  the 
name  of  Alanus,  sitting  as  a  shepherd  among 
his  sheep,  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  wood.  This 
worthy  Parisian,  the  quintessence  of  all  learning 
and  science,  had  discovered  that  it  was  only  in 
the  simplest  occupations  that  a  man  enjoyed 
real  happiness,  and  impressed  with  this  belief, 
he  had  laid  aside  his  doctor's  cap  and  gown,  to 
take  up  the  crook  of  a  philosophical  keeper  of 
sheep.  The  second  represented  the  Abbot  Erro 
of  Armentaria,  wandering  away  into  the  forest, 
to  reflect  upon  what  appeared  to  him  an  unin- 
telligible verse  in  the  Bible,  that  "  before  the 
Lord  years  pass  away  like  moments,  and  centu- 
ries like  thoughts."  Coming  into  the  wood, 
a  bird  rises,  and  so  charms  the  abbot  with  its 
song,  that  he  follows  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
recesses  of  the  forest.  When  the  bird  ceases, 
the  abbot,  regretting  the  shortness  of  the  melody, 
turns  again  homeward,  but  is  surprised  to  find 
his  convent  in  ruins,  and  a  new  one  erected  by 
its  side.  The  monks,  however,  who  dwell  there, 
are  all  strangers;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  learns  that 
he  is  now  in  the  year  1367,  whereas  it  was  in 
1167  that  he  started  on  his  walk,  so  that  he  has 
been  listening  to  a  bird  for  200  years.  Satisfied 
now  of  the  truth  of  holy  writ,  he  prays  God 
to  take  him  up  into  Heaven.  On  a  third  picture 
was  another  Cistertian  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
who  studied  and  read  so  indefatigably  in  his 
solitude,  that  the  flames  of  his  holy  zeal  issued 
forth  at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  that  he  could  hold 
them,  at  night,  like  so  many  little  tallow  candles 
before  his  book.  This  allegory  is  a  beautiful 
one ;  for  no  doubt  there  is  within  the  human 
breast  a  self-illuminating  power,  that  enables 
the  possessor  to  read  the  mysteries  of  God 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher;  but  in  the  May  the 
painter  has  placed  his  subject  before  us,  it  loses 
all  dignity,  and  looks  rather  as  if  the  artist  had 
designed  to  turn  the  matter  into  ridicule. 

In  the  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  convent,  we  were  much  interested  by  two 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  They  are 
painted  on  wood,  and  marked  with  the  initial  of 
Albrecht  Diirer.    Luther  gave  them  to  his  sister, 
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a  nun  in  a  Lusatian  convent,  who  remained 
true  to  Rome  to  her  end.  The  Lusatian  nunnery 
was,  and  still  is,  a  dependency  of  Osseg,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  pictures  came  hither. 

In  the  beautiful  park  of  the  Cistertians  we  en- 
joyed magnificent  views  of  the  Bila  valley,  and, 
on  going  to  the  carp  ponds  in  the  garden,  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread  brought  hundreds  of  lusty 
carp  to  the  surface  in  a  minute.  The  monk 
who  showed  us  over  the  place,  told  us  these 
were  only  the  small  reservoirs,  to  furnish  the 
daily  supply;  the  large  fishponds,  he  said,  were 
farther  away.  He  told  us  also,  that  the  convent 
possessed  twenty-four  villages,  besides  a  sepa- 
rate estate  of  six  villages  for  the  abbot's  private 
use.  As  soon  as  we  pass  the  Erzgebirge  we 
find  things  of  which  the  name  only  is  known 
farther  north.  With  us  these  wealthy  almsgiv- 
ing convents  are  mere  things  of  romance,  but 
here  in  Bohemia  you  see  them  and  feel  them. 
The  present  abbot  of  Osseg,  Mr.  Salesius  Kru- 
ger,  is  spoken  of  as  a  highly  distinguished  and 
amiable  man.  We  were  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  make  any  nearer  acquaintance  with  him, 
than  was  afforded  us  by  his  portrait,  painted  by 
Professor  Vogel. 

The  convent  of  Osseg  lies  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  whence  you  drive  down 
into  the  plain  to  the  Castle  of  Waldstein,  and 
the  small  dependent  town  of  Dux.  The  artistical 
treasures  of  this  castle  are  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  may  be  enjoyed  with  the  greater  satisfaction, 
as  they  are  not  arranged  with  any  view  to  sys- 
tem or  completeness  like  the  collections  of  a 
German  university.  The  paintings  decorate  the 
customary  sitting  rooms  of  the  owner  of  the 
castle,  and  sofas  and  ottomans  seem  to  indicate 
the  leisure  and  comfort  with  which  the  pictorial 
representations  are  daily  enjoyed.  The  museum 
of  natural  history  is  chiefly  illustrative  of  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  Bohemia.  The  salle 
d'armes  is  connected  with  the  castle,  and  the 
library  adjoins  the  owner's  cabinet.  A  beautiful 
picture  in  most  of  our  public  collections  has  to 
me  an  abandoned  and  orphanlike  look,  while 
the  statues  and  antiques  are  crowded  together 
without  harmony  or  connection.  In  a  private 
mansion,  on  the  contrary,  ever}'  thing  seems  to 
have  found  its  own  place,  and  to  harmonize 
with  the  building,  with  the  men  that  dwell  there, 
and  with  the  scenes  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

It  is  to  the  portraits  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Friedland,  by  Van  Dyk,  that  our  attention  is  natu- 
rally first  directed,  and  should  even  the  host  of 
Netschers,  and  Dows,  and  Rubenses,  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  be  confounded  in  the  tra- 
veller's mind  with  the  Netschers,  Dows,  and  Ru- 
benses, which  he  has  had  elsewhere  to  pass  in 
review,  yet  never,  I  am  satisfied,  will  the  features 
of  Wallenstein  be  effaced  from  his  recollection 
— features  which  he  will  nowhere  be  able  to 
look  upon  as  here.  There  are  two  portraits 
here  of  the  duke.  In  the  one  he  is  painted  as  a 
young  man;  and  in  ihe  other,  as  a  gray-headed 
warrior.  The  comparison  between  the  two 
pictures  is  highly  interesting.  There  the  youth 
stands  before  you,  with  his  light  curly  hair,  of 
which  a  lock  falls  coquettishly  upon  the  fire- 
head,  while  a  small  neat  moustache  is  carefully 
turned  up  at  the  end,  with  au  evident  view  to 


effect.  The  face  is  a  lengthened  oval;  the  nose 
is  handsomely  formed,  and  the  eyes,  beautifully 
expressive,  are,  if  I  remember  rightly,  blue. 
An  azure  cloudless  sky  forms  the  back  ground. 
The  same  noble  features,  but  hardened  and 
stern,  mark  the  second  portrait.  The  smooth 
skin  is  furrowed  by  innumerable  lines  that  seem 
to  bear  testimony  to  violent  passions  and  che- 
quered fortunes.  The  hair  of  the  head  has 
grown  thin,  while  the  moustache,  having  lost 
its  graceful  curl,  is  changed  into  a  wilderness 
of  bristles,  many  of  them  standing  stiffly  out, 
like  those  with  which  Retzsch  has  often  known 
how  to  give  such  expressive  effect  to  his  outlines. 
The  old  weather-beaten  countenance  looks  an- 
grily and  imperiously  down  upon  us,  like  the 
wrinkled  bark  of  a  sturdy  old  oak.  The  sword 
is  half  drawn,  as  about  to  give  the  signal  for 
battle.  Gloomy  scattered  clouds  are  sweeping 
over  the  back  ground  remnants  of  a  recent 
storm,  or  tokens  of  fresh  levies  that  are  to  ex- 
pend their  electricity  in  new  battles.  The  azure 
sky  of  peace  that  smiled  upon  the  youth  never 
returned  for  the  duke,  as  it  has  often  done  for 
the  aged  and  retiring  warrior  when  his  battles 
are  over ;  it  was  among  the  gloomy  agitations 
of  his  career  that  Wallenstein  fell.  A  portion 
of  his  skull  is  preserved  at  the  Castle  of  Dux, 
and  has  been  duly  examined  by  phrenologists. 
The  protuberances  discovered  there  have  been 
carefully  numbered  and  ticketed.  Among  them 
may  be  seen  No.  6,  Firmness;  No.  7,  Cunning; 
No.  18,  Boldness;  No.  19,  Reflection;  No.  20, 
Vanity;  No.  21,  Pride  and  Love  of  Glory.  The 
partizan  with  which  he  was  stabbed  is  likewise 
shown,  and  his  embroidered  collar,  stained  with 
the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  deadly  wound. 
Also  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  com- 
manding the  execution  of  some  citizens  who  had 
served  against  the  emperor. 

The  picture  of  his  first  wife  hangs  by  the  side 
of  that  of  the  youthful  duke.  The  expression  of 
her  face  is  beautiful.  So  much  so,  that  the  be- 
holder finds  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  from  the 
painting.  It  is  quite  a  type  of  Bohemian  beauty, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  studied  and  got  by 
heart  by  every  ethnologist.  As  he  advances 
farther  into  the  country,  he  will  constantly  meet 
with  similar  large  dark  eyes,  a  similar  oval 
head,  black  hair,  and  melancholy  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Among  the  family  portraits,  our  guide  called 
upon  us  to  notice  some  scenes  in  the  Spanish 
War  of  Sections,  as  he  very  innocently  charac- 
terized the  War  of  Succession.  A  remarkably 
pretty  picture  was  pointed  out  by  him  as  that  of, 
the  Princess  of  Something,  who,  he  said,  had 
"  lost  herself  very  much"  since  it  was  painted, 
in  saying  which,  he  simply  meant  to  inform  us, 
in  his  Bohemian-German,  that  Time  had  not 
failed  to  leave  his  traces  upon  the  lady's  counte- 
nance. As  we  were  taking  leave,  we  were  ad- 
vised to  seek  another  opportunity  of  paying  our 
respects  to  the  present  owner  of  the  castle,  our 
guide  assuring  us  that  the  Count  was  very 
"  forward"  to  strangers. 


FROM  TEPLITZ  TO  PRAGUE. 

On  leaving  Teplitz  you  have  to  pass  the  Mit- 
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telgebirge,  or  Central  Mountains.  A  Bohemian 
bird  takes  three  minutes  to  do  this,  a  Bohemian 
coachman  three  hours.  From  these  hills  you 
descend  into  the  marshy  country,  in  which  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eger  unite  their  waters.  Even  as 
the  waters  mingle  here,  so  also  do  ihe  elements 
of  population;  for  there  are  here  three  famous 
Bohemian  towns  lying  close  together;  Lobositz, 
Leitmeritz,  and  Theresienstadt.  The  first, 
through  which  the  traveller  passes,  is  a  comfort- 
less city  of  Jews;  the  second,  seen  only  at  a  dis- 
tance, has  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing place;  the  third,  examined  at  greater 
leisure,  is  the  most  important  fortress  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  usual  breakfasting  station  for 
those  who  start  from  Teplitz  at  an  early  hour. 

The  building  of  Theresienstadt  was  com- 
pleted, not  by  Maria  Theresa,  but  by  Joseph,  in 
honour  of  her  memory.  It  is  a  strong  fortress, 
surrounded  by  marshes,  and  still  a  virgin,  though 
more  than  sixty  years  old.  She  was  courted  by 
Napoleon  in  1S13,  and  his  bridal  envoy  Van- 
damme  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  received  within 
the  coy  lady's  walls.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a 
conqueror,  but  simply  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  ancient  maiden's  wardrobe  must  have  cost 
a  pretty  penny  in  her  time,  and  her  maintenance 
must  still  be  expensive,  for  every  thing  about 
her  is  of  the  smartest  and  the  best;  and  so  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be,  for  at  her  girdle  she  carries 
the  key  of  the  whole  of  northern  Bohemia,  and 
the  suitor  that  conquers  her  scruples,  may  have 
all  her  land  with  her.  Her  collection  of  pearls 
is  of  inestimable  value.  We  saw  them  in  huge 
piles  in  the  public  squares,  where  they  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  so  many  bombs  and  can- 
non-balls. 

Among  the  prisoners  or  convicts  at  Theresien- 
stadt, I  remarked  the  considerate  care  that  had 
been  taken  to  lighten  the  weight  of  their  fetters. 
The  thick  iron  rings  which  hung  loose  on  the 
leg,  were  supported  by  a  broad  band  of  leather 
strapped  round  the  thigh,  so  that  the  iron  did  not 
press  with  its  full  weight  upon  the  flesh.  The 
arrangement  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  imitated, 
wherever  it  is  felt  that  a  criminal  is  laden  with 
chains  for  security's  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
the  infliction  of  incessant  torture.  There  are 
cases  enough  still  in  Europe,  where  no  one  in- 
quires whether  the  fetters,  resting  on  the  ancles, 
eat  their  way  into  the  flesh  or  not. 

The  valley  of  the  Eger  is  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  Bohemia,  and  also  the  part  best  known 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  population  is  chiefly 
German,  and  our  proverb  respecting  Bohemian 
villages  has  no  application  here,  where  there 
are  many  villages  which  no  one  must  be  igno- 
rant of  if  he  would  pass  for  a  travelled  man. 
These  are  the  villages  of  the  circles  of  Leitme- 
ritz, Saatz,  and  Elnbogen,  bordering  on  Saxony, 
and  only  projecting  at  their  southern  extremities 
into  the  country  of  the  genuine  Bohemians,  or 
Stockbohmen.  The  whole  of  Bohemia  is  divided 
into  sixteen  circles,  of  which  three  border  on 
Saxony,  three  on  Silesia,  three  on  Bavaria,  and 
three  on  Moravia.  Three  are  central,  and  bor- 
der on  nobody,  and  one,  the  circle  of  Budweis, 
borders  on  Austria.  It  is  only  the  three  central 
circles,  the  core  of  tin-  kingdom,  that  arc  Stock- 
bohmitscli,  or  thoroughly  Bohemian,  in  all  the 
other  circles  a  large  portion  of  the  population 


is  German.  The  most  populous  are  the  three 
that  border  on  Silesia.  In  that  of  Koenigingr.'itz 
there  are  as  many  as  6900  inhabitants  to  the 
('German)  square  mile.  The  least  populous  is 
that  of  Budweis,  where  there  are  only  2S00  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  circles  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eger  have  from  4000  to  5000. 

The  different  parts  of  Bohemia  differ  quite  as 
much  in  the  quality  as  in  the  quantity  of  their 
population.  In  the  north  and  north-east,  the 
Saxon  and  Silesian  cirles,  the  people  are  in- 
dustrious, and  the  country  is  full  of  manufacto- 
ries and  commercial  establishments  of  every 
kind.  In  the  south  and  south-west  there  is  more 
of  grazing  and  tillage.  How  exeat  the  difference 
must  be,  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  wages.  In  the  north,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz, a  common  labourer  earns  from  five  to 
seven  groschen  a  day;  in  the  south,  in  the  circle 
of  Tabor,  only  from  two  to  four  gnKchen*  These 
were  the  current  wages  when  I  was  there,  and 
people  assured  me  they  might  be  looked  on  as  a 
fair  average  of  ordinary  times. 

My  coachman  was  a  genuine  Bohemian.  As 
we  were  passing  through  the  gate  of  Theresien- 
stadt, he  told  me  that  we  should  find  no  more 
Germans  between  that  and  Prague.  "At  Koe- 
nigingratz,  however,  you  come  to  the  Germans 
again,  and  so  you  do  at  Budweis  and  Pilsen. 
All  round  our  country  the  Germans  are  every- 
where peeping  over  the  border."  Hereupon  I 
began  to  turn  it  over  in  my  own  mind,  that  this 
land  belonged  to  the  German  Confederation, 
and  then  I  began  to  speculate  upon  what  the 
people  themselves  might  think  of  the  said  con- 
federation. I  found  it  impossible,  however,  in 
any  language,  to  make  the  people  understand 
what  I  meant,  and  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
of  them  that  have  any  notion  of  what  sort  of 
thing  the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be,  of 
which  they,  nevertheless,  form  a  part.  Proba- 
bly not  one  Bohemian  in  a  hundred  has  ever 
heard  the  confederation  spoken  of.  I  once  saw 
a  Bohemian  most  immoderately  angry  on  read- 
ing in  a  German  book  this  sentence:  "  Prague 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany." 

I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  Bohe- 
mian villages  through  which  we  passed  after 
leaving  Theresienstadt,  for  though  we  Germans 
profess  to  know  so  little  about  them,f  yet  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  lamentations  of  those 
who  have  made  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
them.  I  will  not,  however,  repeat  these  melan- 
choly ditties  about  dirt  and  disorder,  for  I  know 
of  places  in  Germany,  ay  of  large  districts, 
where  the  population  live  in  quite  as  much  dirt 
as  the  Bohemians  do.  What  attracted  my  at- 
tention most  in  these  villages  were  the  charac- 
teristic little  booths  that  we  saw  erected  in  every 
market-place,  with  their  German-Slavonic  wares 
and  inscriptions.  A  booth  of  this  sort  is  called 
a  Kramck,  from  the  German  word  Krain,  and  in 
it  are  usually  displayed  for  sale  a  pile  or  two  of 
tasteless  pears,  a  plate  of  sour  cherries,  and 
some  wheaten  rolls  of  various  forms,  among 
which  the  bandoor  and  the  roklditshek  seem  to 
be  most  popular.    A  few  pots  of  flowers,  by 


*  A  grosrh  is  rather  more  than  an  Enalieh  penny. 

+  The  Germans  have  a  savins:  "  Diets  isi  mir  so  un- 
bekannl  uie  die  botimischen  DStfer."  (I  know  no  more 
about  it  than  I  do  of  the  Bohemian  villages.) 
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way  of  decoration,  are  seldom  wanting,  and  in 
the  dark  background  may  usually  be  seen  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  place,  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  old  man  sitting  silently,  like  a  contempla- 
tive philosopher,  waiting  for  customers. 

Passing  through  a  dreary  and  badly  culti- 
vated country,  in  comparison  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leitmeritz,  we  arrived  at  Weltrus, 
situated  on  the  Moldau,  the  chief  river  of  Bohe- 
mia. Melnik,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau,  we 
saw  only  at  a  distance.  Melnik  is  celebrated 
for  its  wine  and  its  hops,  but  the  latter  part  of 
its  celebrity  is  probably  of  the  earlier  date,  for 
mel  is  the  Bohemian  word  for  hops,  and  the 
name  of  Melnik  may  be  translated  into  the  City 
of  Hops.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  (the  Bohe- 
mians call  him  Charles  I.)  is  said  to  have  first 
planted  the  vine  here,  but  this  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble, for  in  that  case  the  vine  must  have  been 
naturalized  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  thou- 
sand years  before  it  was  known  on  the  Elbe. 
The  red  wine  of  Melnik  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Elbe  wines,  but  all  the  wines  of  the  Elbe,  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  siand  to  those  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  in  about  the  relation  of 
one  to  ten. 

Charles  IV.  ushered  not  only  Bacchus  but 
the  Muses  also  into  Bohemia,  for  he  it  was  that 
planted  the  ancient  university  in  Prague,  where 
the  venerable  tree  still  flourishes.  "  Under  him," 
say  the  Bohemian  historians,  "the  Tshekhs 
laid  aside  their  rude  manners.  They  had  among 
them  the  most  learned  scholars  and  the  greatest 
statesmen,  and  were,  in  a  word,  the  predomi- 
nant nation  of  Europe,  so  much  so,  that  to  have 
been  born  a  Bohemian  was  everywhere  held  to 
be  an  honour."  If  this  was  so,  times  have 
altered  strangely  since  then.  For,  be  it  preju- 
dice or  not,  few  people  nowadays  will  make  it 
matter  of  boast,  unless  perhaps  in  Austria,  that 
they  are  genuine  Bohemians;  not  only  in  France 
and  England,  but  even  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  name  is  held  synonymous  with  that 
of  gipsy,  and  even  now,  our  peasants  when  they 
hear  the  gipsy  dialect  spoken,  are  very  apt  to 
turn  away  with  disgust,  and  tell  you,  "  the  crea- 
tures are  talking  Bohemian." 

The  lordship  of  Weltrus  belongs  to  the  Count 
of  Chotek,  a  member  of  whose  family  occupies 
at  present  the  highest  post  in  Bohemia.  There 
was  a  bridge  here  formerly,  but  many  years 
ago  it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  since  when  the 
good  people  appear  to  have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  ferry  or  ''flying  bridge,"  made 
fast  by  a  cable  fixed  to  one  of  the  ruined  piles 
of  the  former  stationary  one.  This  transition 
from  standing  to  flying  is  any  thing  but  "  pro- 
gressive," and  it  is  really  a  marvel  that  on  so 
frequented  a  road  no  measure  should  yet  have 
been  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

It  is  no  shortening  of  the  road  to  cross  the 
Moldau  at  Weltrus;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
round.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  roads  to  Prague,  including 
that  from  Dresden,  unite  at  the  north-eastern 
gate,  at  which  there  enter  more  travellers  and 
merchandise,  than  at  all  the  other  seven  gates 
taken  together.  The  reason  is,  that  Prague  is 
of  easier  access  at  this  than  at  any  other  point, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  quarter 
of  the  town  which  has  been  most  modernized 


and  improved  of  late  years,  is  that  which  lies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Porzizer  Thor,  or  north- 
eastern gate. 

Attended,  accordingly,  by  all  the  persons  and 
things  that  happened  to  stream  together  at  that 
point,  exactly  at  7  p.  m.,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1841,  from  northern  and  eastern  Bohemia,  from 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Scandinavia,  from  Si- 
beria, Poland,  Russia,  and  Asia,  did  we,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  stated,  hold  our  entry  into 
Prague  New  Town,  which  having  done,  and 
having  duly  placed  ourselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Burgomastpr  of  the  Old  Town,  we 
consigned  ourselves  for  that  night  to  the  wel- 
come repose  of  bed. 


THE  VISSEHRAD. 

Every  part  of  Prague  is  still  verdant  and 
blooming  with  the  ruins  and  monuments  of  re- 
mote countries.  The  streets,  the  churches,  and 
the  burying  grounds  are  full  of  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  history  of  the  land  and  the  people.  Pa- 
laces and  countless  steeples  are  trying  to  over- 
top each  other  in  their  zeal  to  talk  to  you  of 
times  gone  by.  Even  on  the  walls  of  their 
taverns,  the  townsmen  may  read  the  names  of 
the  first  dukes  of  Bohemia,  and  thus  familiarize 
themselves  with  their  ancient  annals.  On  the 
outside  of  one  large  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment, near  the  Vissehrad,  on  the  place  where 
formerly  the  dukes  were  interred,  there  may  yet 
be  seen  six  grotesque  fresco  paintings  of  the  six 
first  Bohemian  dukes,  with  their  names  very 
legibly  inscribed: — Przemislus, — Nezamislus, — 
Mnata, — Vogen, — Vratislav, — Venzislaus.  The 
features  of  these  redoubtable  potentates  have 
even  been  repaired  and  beautified  within  the 
last  few  years.  Where,  I  would  ask  now,  is 
there  a  place  in  all  Germany,  in  which  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  land  is  made  palpable  to 
hand  and  eye  as  here"!  Where  is  there  a  town 
where  so  much  has  been  done  for  German,  as 
here  for  Tshekhian  history?  Where  the  Ger- 
mans do  as  much  for  their  mighty  emperors,  as 
is  here  done  for  petty  dukes? 

Bohemia  is  a  piece  of  land  wonderfully  se- 
parated by  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  magic  circle  which  surrounds  it,  consists 
of  stupendous  hieroglyphics,  traced  by  the  hands 
of  the  primeval  Titans,  and  from  this  mighty 
wreath  depart  a  multitude  of  concentrating  rays 
that  join  together  in  a  vast  central  knot.  These 
are  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  east,  the 
west,  and  the  south,  the  life-sustaining  arteries 
of  the  land.  In  the  middle  of  this  magic  circle 
rise  the  hills  of  Prague,  where  every  great  event 
by  which  the  country  has  been  agitated  has  set 
its  mark,  either  in  the  shape  of  new  edifices 
and  enduring  monuments,  or  of  gloomy  ruins 
and  wide-spread  desolation.  The  central  point 
of  a  country  sharply  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  witness  constantly  to  new  modifica- 
tions of  its  political  life,  Prague  has  become 
full  of  ruins  and  palaces,  that  will  secure  to  the 
city  an  enduring  interest  for  centuries  to  come; 
and  while  the  hills  are  singing  sweetly  to  us 
the  traditions  of  past  ages,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  whispers  of  futurity  are  not  likewise 
murmuring  mysteriously  around  them. 
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The  hill  first  spoken  of  in  Bohemian  chroni- 
cles, and  upon  which  resided  the  first  dukes  of 
Bohemia,  is  the  Vissehrad,  whence  the  Pro- 
phetess Libussa  announced  to  Prague  her  fu- 
ture glory,  declaring  that  the  city  would  one  day 
become  a  sun  among  cities.  The  old  chroni- 
clers hence  call  their  city  often  the  daughter  of 
Libussa,  exclaiming  in  their  rapture:  0  ter 
magna  iriurbs,  friturbs  eringens,  o  orbis  caput,  et 
decus  Bohemiae.'  Pulchrae  fdia  pulchrior  Li- 
bussae.'  Such  were  the  words  with  which  the 
venerable  Hammerschmidt  apostrophized  the 
glorious  city  on  her  thousandth  anniversary,  in 
1723,  in  his  Prodromus  Gloriae  Pragenae,  the  city 
of  which  Charles  IV.  was  so  enamoured,  that 
he  declared  her  hortem  dtliciaruin,  in  qua  reges 
deliciarentur. 

The  Vissehrad  is  a  hill,  abrupt  on  every  side, 
but  flat  on  the  summit,  presenting  a  plateau  of 
some  extent,  convenient  to  build  on,  and  easy 
of  defence.  The  Hradshin  is  indeed  more  ele- 
vated, and  has  a  more  picturesque  situation, 
but  is  commanded  by  other  hills  near  it,  and  of- 
fered, on  many  accounts,  fewer  inducements  to 
the  early  rulers  than  the  Vissehrad,  to  choose 
it  as  their  place  of  residence.  The  steepest  side 
of  the  Vissehrad  is  towards  the  river  Moldau, 
which  seems  to  be  compressed  between  the  hill 
and  the  opposite  meadows,  rushing  over  its  bed 
with  greater  rapidity  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  its  course.  Here,  probably,  were  the  rapids 
or  poragi,  to  which  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 
been  indebted  for  its  name.  If  we  may  believe 
what  the  historians  and  chroniclers  of  Bohemia 
relate  to  us  of  the  former  condition  of  the  Vis- 
sehrad, the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  once 
dwelt  there  offer  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dust 
and  rubbish  that  have  usurped  their  place. 
This,  once  the  centre  of  a  bustling  city,  is  now 
the  most  remote  point  of  the  town;  and  the  most 
wretched  quarters  are  grouped  about  the  hum- 
bled Vissehrad,  whose  chief  glories  now  live  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Bohemian  antiquary. 

On  the  northern  side  of  this  Acropolis — for 
such  the  Vissehrad  may  well  be  called — flows 
the  little  brook  Botitz,  now  a  dirty  piece  of 
water,  but  memorable  in  the  songs  of  ancient 
bards,  and  witness  to  numberless  bold  deeds 
and  hard-fought  battles.  On  the  extreme  point 
of  the  little  peninsula  formed  by  the  Botitz  and 
Moldau,  whence  the  finest  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Prague,  of  the  valley  of  the  Moldau, 
and  of  its  enclosing  the  hills,  there  we  may  sup- 
pose the  bard  to  have  stood,  as  he  composed 
the  favourite  old  national  ditty,  Kde  domofmug, 
of  which  the  following  is  nearly  a  literal  trans- 
lation: 

Whpre  is  my  house?  where  is  my  home) 
Si  reams  among  Uie  meadows  creeping, 
Brooke  from  rock  to  rock  are  leaping, 
Everywhere  bloom  spring  and  flowers, 
"Wiihin  i his  paradise  of  ours; 
There,  'lis  there,  ihe  beauteous  land! 
Bohemia,  my  fatherland! 

Where  is  my  house?  where  is  my  home? 
Know  st  ih"U  the  country  loved  of  God, 
Where  noble  souls  in  well  shaped  forms  reside? 
Where  the  free  iilance  crushes  the  foeman's  pride? 
There  wilt  thou  find  of  Tshekhs  the  hODOur'a  race, 
Anions  ihe  Tshekhs  be,  ay,  my  dwelling  place. 

For  my  own  part  I  was  twice  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Prague.    Once  with  an  honoured  friend,  a 


professor  at  the  university,  whose  antiquarian 
lore  enabled  him  to  point  out  to  me  every  frag- 
ment of  the  ruins,  to  which  any  historical  asso- 
ciations attached.  The  second  time  I  was  there 
in  the  company  of  a  couple  of  humble  originals, 
who,  equally  learned  in  their  way,  found  means, 
by  the  mingled  simplicity  and  zeal  of  their  nar- 
rative, to  breathe  life  into  every  bush  and  stone 
about  the  place.  These  were  old  Joseph  Tshak, 
who  has  been  for  52  years  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  on  the  Vissehrad,  and  his 
daughter,  herself  past  the  meridian  of  life.  I 
had  made  a  kind  of  acquaintance  with  this  pair 
of  living  curiosities,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit,  when  I  promised  them  if  they  would  stop 
at  home  the  following  Sunday  I  would  visit  them 
again.  Now,  though  I  must  own  that  I  derived 
myself  quite  as  much  pleasure  from  the  society 
of  my  esteemed  and  learned  friend,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  my  reader  may  prefer 
seeing  me  in  the  company  of  old  Joseph  and 
his  daughter,  and,  to  say  truth,  they  were  cer- 
tainly the  most  original  guides  by  whom  it  has 
ever  been  my  fate  to  be  attended. 

Joseph  Tshak  was  originally  pulksant,  i.  e. 
bell-ringer,  to  the  church  on  the  Vissehrad.  In 
course  of  time  he  obtained  preferment  to  some 
more  exalted  office  on  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, and  since  then,  somewhat  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  he  has  been  invested, 
as  a  mark  of  his  present  dignity,  with  a  red 
coat,  now  faded  and  almost  as  gray  as  his  once 
auburn  locks.  His  daughter,  since  her  mother's 
death,  has  succeeded  to  the  appointment  of 
laundress  to  the  eight  venerable  canons  of  the 
church,  in  addition  to  which  she  washes, 
starches,  and  irons  the  lace  and  linen  of  the 
altar,  and  of  all  the  "blessed  saints"  that  dwell 
within  the  holy  edifice.  The  father  and  daugh- 
ter live  together  in  a  little  house  perched  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  they  have  ample 
elbow-room,  dwelling  in  complete  solitude  on  a 
spot  which,  500  years  ago,  was  animated  by  the 
bustle  of  a  populous  city.  Here,  amid  relics  of 
the  olden  time,  the  daughter  was  born  and  has 
grown  old;  while  the  father  has  for  more  than 
half  a  century  been  the  attendant  cicerone  of  all 
the  great  and  little  people,  from  emperors  and 
kings  downward,  who  in  the  meantime  have 
honoured  the  Vissehrad  with  their  visits.  The 
ruins  of  the  place  are  the  only  objects  with 
which  the  worthy  pair  have  ever  occupied 
themselves,  and  with  these  they  have  so  com- 
pletely identified  themselves,  that  they  have  be- 
come in  their  own  persons  almost  ac  interesting 
to  a  stranger,  as  the  scenes  among  which  they 
dwell.  The  "Bohemian  Chronicle"  of  Hajek, 
Hammerschmidt's  "Glory  of  Prague,"  and  a 
few  other  books  of  the  same  character,  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  learned  by  heart 
In  addition  to  the  learning  thus  acquired,  they 
have  caught  up  and  treasured  in  their  minds 
every  little  tradition  or  anecdcte  about  the  Vis- 
sehrad that  they  happen  to  have  heard  from  the 
priests  of  the  church,  or  from  the  strangers  that 
visit  it,  and  all  this  they  have  embellished  and 
connected  here  and  there  by  the  helping  hand 
of  their  own  imagination.  In  short,  they  have 
pursued  the  course  usually  followed  by  our  own 
professors  of  history,  and  have  retailed  their 
medley  tales  to  all  the  numerous  listeners  they 
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have  had  around  them  during  the  last  half- 
century.  Their  lectures  have  not  indeed  been 
taken  down  in  shorthand,  yet  have  their  in- 
structions extended  far  and  wide,  and  not  only 
the  citizens  of  Prague,  but  simples  and  gentles 
from  the  farthest  lands  have  carried  away  with 
them  the  tales  and  legends  of  old  Tshak,  and 
would  be  ready  on  occasion  to  stake  their  own 
honour  on  the  old  sexton's  veracity. 

"  Gracious  me,  your  honour,  and  there  you 
are  indeed!"  exclaimed  Joseph's  daughter,  as  I 
presented  myself  at  their  little  dwelling  on  the 
promised  Sunday.  The  day  happened  to  be 
the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  and  all  Prague  was 
making  merry  in  the  taverns,  at.  the  public  dan- 
cing-houses, and  on  the  islands  of  the  Moldau. 
The  Vissehrad,  as  was  its  wont,  lay  solitary  and 
forgotten.  Upon  its  naked  and  desolate  brow, 
sported  a  moist  breeze,  and  scattered  clouds 
were  sweeping  over  it,  attended  by  sundry  flights 
of  ravens,  who  were  winging  their  flight  towards 
the  city;  for  even  they  have  abandoned  the  old 
hill,  and  iixed  their  quarters  in  less  elevated  re- 
gions. 

"  And  there  you  are  indeed,  sir !  Father  and 
I  were  just  sitting  together,  and  this  being  St. 
Anne's  day,  we  were  thinking  of  my  mother, 
whose  name  was  also  Anne.  I  was  weeping  a 
tear  or  two,  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 
There  father's  eye  caught  the  steeple  of  St.  Ja- 
cob's, and  said,  '  Thou  shalt  go  down  to  St. 
Jacob's  to-morrow,  and  have  a  mass  read  for 
Mother,  Anne.'  '  Ay,'  said  I,  and  then  I  thought 
to  myself,  '  Mother  is  dead;  father  and  she  lived 
forty-five  years  up  here  together;  Father,  too,  is 
old  now.  Friends  we  have  none  in  the  world. 
If  he  dies,  thou'lt  be  alone.'  So,  thought  I,  I'll 
have  a  prayer  read  for  father,  too,  and  I'll  pray 
God  to  spare  him  to  me  for  many  years.  Not 
true,  your  honour,  'twill  be  well  sol  And  look, 
just  as  I  was  thinking  so,  you  come  and  climb 
up  all  this  weary  way  to  us.  Gracious!  you 
must  be  tired;  pray  sit  down." 

I  did  so  with  pleasure,  for  I  was  struck  by 
the  little  domestic  arrangements  of  the  venera- 
ble sexton.  The  furniture  was  all  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  the  walls  were  hung  with  maps  and 
pictures,  one  of  which  represented  the  Visseh- 
rad, as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  in 
the  days  of  its  glory,  when  it  must  have  had 
somewhat  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow.  A  bible  was  lying  on  the  table, 
and  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing  the  book 
there.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  daughter,  "  we  set 
great  store  by  the  book.  A  Jew  once  offered  us 
two  florins  for  it,  but  father  said  he  would  not 
give  it  him.  Henry,  my  brother's  son,  has  chil- 
dren, they  may  use  it  one  day,  when  we  can 
read  it  no  more.  Is  it  not  so,  father?"  •'  Ay, 
ay,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  I  wouldn't  part 
•with  the  book."  I  commended  them  for  their 
good  resolution,  and  we  proceeded,  all  three,  to 

fo  over  the  curiosities  of  the  Vissehrad,  which 
longed  to  see,  not  only  in  its  own  form,  but  as 
modified  through  the  medium  of  the  fancy  of 
my  guides. 

"  There  is  but  little  left  of  what  was  once 
here,"  began  the  old  man, "  and  of  that  little  there 
is  much  of  which  we  know  the  meaning  no 
longer.  Even  old  Hammerschmidt,  in  his  time, 
Qould  only  tell  us,  that  this  was  supposed  to  be, 


and  that  was  said  to  be,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  know  as  much  now  as  was  known  then;  but 
we  will  show  your  honour  nothing  but  what  is 
certain.  First  of  all,  then,  we  come  to  the  church 
itself,  formerly  consecrated  to  St.  Vitus,  and 
afterwards  to  St.  Peter.  The  warriors  that  broke 
down  the  rest  of  the  brickwork,  had  some  re- 
spect for  God's  house,  I  suppose,  and  so  it  has 
remained  standing  somewhat  longer." 

The  trembling  hands  of  the  old  man,  as  the 
keys  clattered  in  his  grasp,  worked  away  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  crazy  gates,  before  we  ob- 
tained access  to  the  interior  of  the  church.  The 
place  has  been  sacred  to  religion  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Christendom,  there  stood  on  the  same  spot  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Svantovid,  the  god  of  war 
of  the  Slavonians.  The  emblem  of  this  heathen 
divinity  was  a  cock,  and  this  bird  was  likewise 
the  chosen  bird  of  St.  Vitus.  This  similarity  of 
taste,  and  perhaps  the  similarity  of  their  names, 
(Svantovid  and  Sanct  Vit)  may  have  facilitated 
the  transfer  of  the  property  from  the  heathen  to 
the  saint  The  church  was  built  by  Vratislav, 
the  first  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  finished  in 
1088.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Hussites,  who  seem  to  have 
dealt  even  more  hardly  by  the  sacred  edifice 
than  the  devil  himself,  for  his  Satanic  majesty, 
in  his  rage,  contented  himself  with  knocking  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  which  it  was  long  found  impos- 
sible to  repair.  The  memorable  tale  was  told 
me  in  the  following  words,  by  my  conductress: 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  poor  man  went  into  the 
forest.  There  he  met  a  smart,  jovial-looking 
huntsman;  at  least  so  he  supposed,  but  in  truth 
it  was  no  huntsman,  but  the  devil  in  disguise. 
Now  the  huntsman  spoke  to  the  sorrowful  man, 
and  said, 'Art  poor,  old  boy?' — 'Ay,  miserably 
poor,  sir,  and  full  of  care,'  replied  the  other  — 
'How  many  children  hast  thou!' — 'Six,  noble 
sir,'  answered  the  poor  man  — '  Give  me  for  ever 
that  child  of  thine  that  thou  hast  never  seen,  and 
I'll  give  thee  thy  fill  of  money.' — '  Willingly, 
sir,'  was  the  silly  father's  reply.  'Then  come, 
and  we'll  sign  and  seal  on  the  bargain ' — The  old 
man  did  so,  and  received  countless  heaps  of 
money.  When  he  got  home,  however,  to  his 
own  house,  to  his  surprise  he  found  he  had 
seven  children,  for  his  wife  had  in  the  mean 
time  brought  the  seventh  into  the  world.  Here- 
upon, the  father  began  to  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  to  suspect  that  the  devil  had  talked 
him  out  of  his  child.  In  his  anxiety,  he  called 
his  new-born  son  Peter,  and  dedicated  him  to 
the  apostle;  praying  St.  Peter  to  take  the  boy 
under  his  protection,  and  shield  him  against 
the  devil's  arts.  Peter,  who  appeared  to  the  old 
man  in  a  dream,  promised  to  do  what  he  was 
asked,  provided  the  boy  were  brought  up  to  the 
church;  so,  of  course,  the  lad  was  given  to  God's 
service,  that  he  might  be  a  priest  when  he  grew 
up.  Peter  turned  out  a  good,  pious,  and  learned 
young  man.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  and  had  been  installed  as  a  priest  at  the 
church  on  the  Vissehrad,  the  devil  came  one 
day  to  put  in  his  claim  to  his  reverence;  but 
the  holy  apostle  St.  Peter  interfered,  and  de- 
clared the  deed  which  the  devil  produced  was  a 
forgery.  The  devil  and  the  saint  came  to  high 
words  at  this;  while  the  poor  priest,  frightened 
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out  of  his  wits,  ran  into  the  church,  and  betook 
himself  to  reading  the  mass.  Now,  as  they 
could  no  way  come  to  an  understanding,  St 
Peter,  by  way  of  a  compromise,  proposed  a  new 
bargain.  '  Do  you  fly  to  Rome,'  said  he  to  the 
devil, '  and  bring  me  one  of  the  twelve  columns 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  if  you're  back  with  it 
before  my  priest  has  read  to  the  end  of  the  mass, 
he  shall  be  yours;  but  else,  mine.'  The  devil, 
who  thought  he  should  have  plenty  of  time,  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  with  pleasure;  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  Peter  saw  him  flying  up  full  speed  with 
one  of  the  columns.  The  devil  would  have 
won,  there's  no  doubt,  if  St.  Peter  had  not  quick- 
ly gone  to  meet  him,  and  begun  to  belabour  him 
with  a  horsewhip.  The  devil,  in  his  fright, 
dropped  the  huge  pillar,  which  fell  plump  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He  lost  but 
little  time  in  diving  for  it,  and  bringing  it  up 
again;  but  he  lost  quite  enough,  for  when  he 
arrived  at  the  church,  the  priest  had  just  said 
his  Ita  missa  est,  and  so  his  mass  was  at  an  end. 
St.  Peter  laughed  heartily;  and  the  devil  was  so 
vexed,  that  in  his  rage,  he  flung  down  the  big 
column,  which  went  through  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  fell  upon  the  floor,  where  it  was 
broken  into  three  pieces.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  repair  the  hole  in  the  roof,  but  they 
could  never  make  the  work  hold,  for  it  always 
fell  in,  and  so  at  last  they  gave  it  up;  and  there 
the  hole  remained  for  many  hundred  years, 
leaving  a  free  way  for  rain  and  wind.  The  Em- 
peror Joseph,  however,  insisted  upon  having 
the  roof  repaired,  so  they  carved  the  two  keys 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  centre  stone  of  the  vault,  and 
since  then  the  work  has  held." 

The  cross-keys  still  remain,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  was  the  priests  and  not  the  emperor, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  placed  there,  and  that 
they  did  so  to  save  appearances.  If  they  are 
now  asked  how  the  masonry  comes  to  hold, 
they  have  their  answer  ready,  attributing  every 
thing  to  the  virtue  of  Peter's  keys. 

As  long  as  the  hole  continued  in  the  roof,  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  column  remained  on 
the  floor  of  the  church;  but,  according  to  the 
old  sexton's  account,  "the  Emperor  Joseph  said, 
people  should  pray  to  God  in  the  church,  and 
not  gossip  about  the  devil  and  his  wicked  works. 
Those  were  his  very  words,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "  for  I  heard  them  from  his  majesty's  own 
mouth,  as  I  was  showing  him  about  the  place, 
when  he  was  here  and  looked  closely  at  every 
thing.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  don't  know  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  sin,  if  a  man  should  not 
happen  to  believe  the  story." 

Since  Joseph's  time,  a  large  painting  repre- 
senting St.  Peter  horse-whipping  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  and  the  Mediterranean  rolling  its 
waves  beneath  them,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
found  its  way  back  into  the  church.  The  broken 
column,  in  three  fragments,  lies  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  church.  "  The  stone,"  said  my  old 
guide's  daughter,  "  is  put  together  out  of  seven 
sorts  of  stones.  One  is  very  precious,  one  very 
hard,  and  one  stinks  detestably.  When  his 
majesty  the  blessed  Emperor  Francis  was  here, 
and  my  father  told  him  the  story,  his  majesty 
Francis  said,  '  the  stone  stinks,  I  suppose  the 
devil  has  left  something  sticking  to  it."  Down 
below,  you  may  see  the  stone  is  somewhat  worn 


away,  for  that's  where  father  knocks  off  bits 
for  strangers  to  carry  away  as  a  remembrance. 
The  soldiers  also  grind  bits  of  the  stone  into 
powder,  and  have  found  it  good  for  all  sorts  of 
complaints." 

In  addition  to  the  painted  and  belaboured 
devil,  I  found  a  little  miniature  of  his  Satanic 
majesty,  neatly  cut  in  wood,  and  led  by  a  chain, 
which  was  held  by  a  St.  Procopius,  likewise 
carved  in  wood.  Two  celebrated  men  of  this 
name  figure  in  the  history  of  Bohemia;  one  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites,  the  other 
the  first  herald  of  Christianity  in  the  country. 
The  latter  of  these  was  the  saint,  and  wherever 
he  is  represented  in  a  Bohemian  church,  he 
never  fails  to  have  a  few  devils  in  chains,  like 
so  many  greyhounds  in  a  leash.  He  was  a  great 
exorciser  of  devils,  and  there  is  still  a  hole  in  the 
mountains  near  Prague,  into  which  he  fastened 
a  vast  number  of  them,  where  they  fly  about  by 
hundreds  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  in  this  church  another  relic  of  great 
celebrity  in  Bohemian  Christendom,  namely  the 
stone  coffin  of  St.  Longinus.  This  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  was  a  Roman  centurion,  and 
was  present  at  the  Crucifixion.  He  was  blind, 
but  some  of  our  Saviour's  blood  having  fallen 
upon  him,  he  recovered  his  sight,  and  immedi- 
ately began  praising  the  Redeemer,  crying  out, 
"This  is  Christ  the  Anointed!"  The  soldiers 
seized  him  and  stoned  him,  and  put  him  into  a 
stone  coffin,  which  they  threw  into  the  sea.  The 
coffin,  however,  would  not  sink,  but  floated  on 
the  surface  till  it  arrived  at  some  Christian  city, 
and  in  due  time  found  its  way  to  Bohemia.  The 
Hussites  threw  him  again  into  the  water,  namely, 
into  the  river  Moldau,  and  for  a  long  time  no- 
body knew  where  to  look  for  the  saint.  One 
day,  however,  when  the  Hussite  disturbances 
were  at  an  end,  some  fishermen  saw  a  flame 
burning  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  tried 
to  extinguish  the  flame,  but  they  could  not,  and 
it  always  continued  precisely  at  the  same  spot 
A  miracle  was  immediately  presumed  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  birth.  An  ecclesiastical  commission 
was  appointed,  and  lo,  before  their  eyes,  the 
stone  coffin  of  St.  Longinus  rose  up  from  among 
the  waves,  and  was  carried  back  with  due  ho- 
nours to  the  Vissehrad. 

"  Who  knows  whether  it's  all  quite  true  or 
not?"  observed  my  talkative  conductress;  "but 
one  thing's  certain.  An  arm  of  St.  Longinus 
lies  still  in  the  coffin.  When  their  majesties  the 
blessed  Emperor  Francis,  the  Russian  emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  Prussian  king  Frederick 
William,  were  up  here,  they  were  all  alone  with 
father  and  me.  Only  one  soldier-like  servant 
had  they  with  them.  Well,  they  made  us  show 
them  this  coffin  most  particularly,  and  we  had 
to  take  two  candlesticks  from  the  altar,  that  they 
might  see  the  better.  The  Russian  emperor's 
majesty  was  most  anxious  of  all  to  know  about 
it,  and  he  crept  in  as  far  as  he  could,  to  feel  after 
the  saint's  arm,  and  when  the  emperor's  majesty 
came  out  again,  he  was  all  covered  with  cob- 
webs and  dust.  '  Oh,  your  majesty,'  said  L 
you've  made  yourself  quite  dirty,'  ami  with  that 
I  knocked  the  dust  off  his  back  with  my  hand. 
'  That'll  do,  child,  that'll  do,'  says  he  to  me,  and 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  such 
good  German." 
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In  the  year  1187  there  lived  in  Bohemia  a 
duke  of  the  name  of  Frederick,  who  involved 
himself  into  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  applied  to  his  own  use  the 
revenues  of  the  village  of  Czernovitz,  then  the 
property  of  some  convent  or  chapter.  The 
priests  imposed  heavy  penance  upon  him  for 
this  offence,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  have  had 
the  audacity  to  subject  the  duke  to  a  scourging. 
Gregory  VII.,  who  kept  a  German  emperor  wait- 
ing like  a  beggar  in  a  courtyard,  had  not  yet 
been  dead  a  hundred  years.  The  memory  of 
this  scourging,  the  priests  sought  to  preserve  by 
a  picture,  in  which  the  duke  is  represented  re- 
ceiving punishment  from  the  hand  of  St.  Peter. 
This  picture,  which  still  hangs  in  the  church, 
bears  the  inscription,  Flagellatus Fredericus,  Dux 
Bokemiae,  a  S.  Petro  oh  Pagum  nomine  Czerno- 
vitz abalienatum,  1187.  Frederick,  who  died  in 
1190,  was  reconciled  to  the  clergy  before  his 
death,  for,  it  seems,  he  authorized  the  canons  of 
the  church  on  the  Vissehrad,  to  adopt  the  said 
flagellation  as  their  coat  of  arms,  and  the  reve- 
rend gentlemen  still  preserve  it,  representing 
the  saint  belabouring  the  duke  with  a  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  of  most  awful  dimensions. 

"  When  we  showed  this  picture  to  his  majesty 
Joseph  the  Second,"  my  old  sexton  continued, 
— "  I  believe  it  was  in  '81,  and  the  emperor  was 
up  here  with  Laudon,  Lascy,  and  other  great 
gentlemen,  I  was  a  young  pullesant  then,  and 
had  to  stand  modestly  aside,  but  I  saw  and  heard 
every  thing  for  all  that.  The  fine  Hungarian 
guard  was  drawn  up  on  the  Vissehrad,  and  the 
carriages  and  servants  waited  below.  Now 
when  we  showed  his  majesty  the  picture,  he 
looked  vexed,  and  shook  his  head,  saying,  '  It 
was  not  civil  for  Peter  to  scourge  a  prince  in 
that  wayr,  no,  it  was  very  uncivil.'  Then  he 
looked  down  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  was  consi- 
dering to  himself,  and  after  that  he  said,  '  but 
the  thing  is  old,  so  it  may  stop  there.'  Laudon 
was  standing  by,  and  smiled." 

Another  object  that  interested  me  in  the 
Church,  was  the  tomb  of  a  Utraquist  or  Calix- 
tine.  The  ruling;  idea  with  those  people  was 
the  wine-cup.  They  bore  it  as  an  emblem  on 
their  banners,  and  after  death  had  it  carved  on 
their  tombs.  Before  these  wild  zealots  drove 
Sigismund's  troops  from  the  Vissehrad,  no  less 
than  thirteen  churches  stood  there.  Only  one 
now  remains,  and  the  fragment  of  what  was 
once  the  wall  of  another,  and  which  seemed  to 
me  like  a  few  odd  lines  of  a  lost  poem.  "  Oh! 
it  must  have  been  sad  work  here,"  said  my  old 
sexton;  "the  Hussites  had  no  mercy  at  all,  but 
brought  dogs  and  eagles  with  them,  to  fight 
against  Christian  men." 

Behind  the  church  lies  a  newly-erected  ar- 
senal, and  several  barracks  for  soldiers,  for  the 
Vissehrad  still  preserves  its  character  as  akind 
of  citadel.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock,  that  over- 
hangs the  Moldau,  may  be  traced  some  ruined 
walls  of  great  antiquity.  These,  according  to 
tradition,  belonged  to  the  fortress  of  Libussa, 
and  one  part  of  the  ruin  is  still  pointed  out  as 
having  been  Libussa's  bath-room.  "But  all 
that  is  mere  vulgai  talk,"  resumed  my  con- 
ductress, "for  nothing  is  known  for  certain. 
That  Queen  Libussa  did  once  live  up  here  in  a 
fine  palace,  among  these  rocks  and  shrubs, — 


oh,  that's  certain  enough.  She  was  a  heathen 
to  be  sure,  but  she  was  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
a  very  good  woman  for  all  that.  She  had  two 
sisters,  Kasha  and  Theka.  Kasha  helped  her 
to  govern  the  land,  but  Theka  was  an  apothe- 
cary, and  knew  all  about  plants,  and  the  nobles 
came  from  far  and  wide  to  be  cured  by  her. 
She  also  used  to  give  medicines  to  the  sick 
peasants,  and  she  could  prophecy, and  give  good 
advice  to  her  sisters.  Of  course  things  changed 
when  Libussa  married  Przemysl,  who  as  king 
had  a  right  to  have  his  own  way.  Now,  Li- 
bussa had  a  waiting-woman  called  Vlasta,  a 
very  beautiful  maiden;  and  when  the  queen  was 
dead,  Vlasta  thought  Przemysl  would  marry  her, 
and  make  her  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  did  not 
do  so,  however,  which  so  enraged  Vlasta,  that 
she  vowed  vengeance,  and  resolved  to  make 
herself  Queen  of  Bohemia  without  his  aid.  She 
went  over  the  Moldau, — there  was  a  bridge  here 
then, — and  she  set  up  her  kingdom  right  oppo- 
site the  Vissehrad.  She  got  together  four  hun- 
dred Bohemian  maids  and  wives,  who  were  at 
feud  with  their  husbands  and  lovers.  There, 
beyond  the  meadow,  in  the  corner  between  the 
hills,  your  honour  may  still  see  the  spot  where 
Vlasta's  castle  stood.  It  was  called  Divin,  and 
thence  she  used  to  sally  with  her  maidens,  and 
wage  a  cruel  war  against  all  the  Bohemian  men. 
She  cut  the  right  thumb  off  of  all  the  boys  that 
fell  into  her  hands,  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  draw  a  bow,  and  from  all  girls  she  cut  off  the 
right  breast,  that  it  might  not  hinder  their 
archery.  She  might  not  herself  have  been  able 
to  do  what  she  did,  but  she  had  a  sorceress  in 
her  service,  who  used  to  say  to  her,  'My  gentle 
lady,  when  you  go  into  battle,  I  will  fly  on  before 
you.  Observe  my  flight  and  my  signals.  I'll 
show  you  the  ambush  of  your  enemies,  and  ad- 
vise you  what  you  must  do.'  So,  when  she 
sallied  forth,  the  old  witch  always  flew  before 
her,  and  all  the  Amazons  rushed  on,  crying, 
'Yaya,  yaya!  baba,  baba!'  Not  true,  father,  that 
was  their  cry!"  "Ay,  ay,  child,  that  was  their 
cry." — "And  then  they  lured  the  knights  into 
their  power,  and  cut  off  their  noses  and  ears,  or 
threw  them  from  the  rocks,  and  captured  all 
their  castles  hereabout.  Up  there,  on  that  high 
hill,  lay  the  castle  of  the  Knight  Modol,  a  true 
friend  of  Przemysl's.  That  they  captured  too. 
Vlasta,  with  her  own  hand,  cut  Modol's  head 
off,  and  then  (mad  wench  that  she  was)  she  got 
upon  the  wall,  and  blew  her  trumpet,  that 
Przemysl  might  hear  her  triumph  here  on  the 
Vissehrad.  She  had  her  silver  armour  on,  and 
her  beautiful  hair  fell  down  to  her  elbows,  and 
in  her  left  hand  she  carried  her  banner.  When 
Przemysl  saw  her  and  heard  her  trumpet,  I 
warrant  you  he  was  vexed  enough  to  think  he 
had  not  made  her  his  wife  at  once,  and  spared 
all  this  turmoil.  He  made  one  more  trial,  how- 
ever, and  sent  out  his  general  Prostirad,  who 
went  over  with  a  countless  number  of  knights, 
and  took  back  Modol's  castle, and  killed  VlaMa, 
and  brought  back  her  beautiful  round  head. 
The  rest  of  her  women  fled  to  Divin  Castle,  and 
defended  themselves  for  a  while,  but  they  were 
all  taken  at  last,  and  all  their  heads  were  cut  oil'. 
Not  true,  father?" — "Ay,  girl,  all  their  heads 
were  cut  off." 
Amid  these  and  many  other  legends  of  the 
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same  kind,  evening  crept  on,  and  I  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  distant  objects  to  which 
my  talkative  conductress  directed  my  attention. 
Her  eloquence  and  animation  invested  her  in 
the  sober  twilight,  almost  with  the  air  of  an  an- 
cient sibyl,  or  Druid  prophetess,  nor  did  her  How 
of  words  cease  when  I  prepared  to  take  my  de- 
parture. On  the  contrary,  still  conversing  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  place,  she  accompanied 
me  down  the  hill  to  the  French  Gate,  where  the 
countrywomen  and  the  Devi  Slovanski  (Slavo- 
nian maidens)  were  entering  heavily  laden  with 
vegetables  and  other  provisions  for  the  market, 
at  which  they  meditated  to  display  their  wares 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  has  such  been  the 
accustomed  evening-scene  at  that  gate,  and  for 
a  thousand  years  perhaps  have  the  same  old 
Tshekhian  dilties  been  nightly  sung  by  the  fair 
rustics  that  have  meanwhile  provided  for  the 
pantries  of  the  townspeople. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  CHURCH  ON  THE 
HRADSHIN. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  last  dukes,  much  of 
the  glory  of  the  Vissehrad  was  transferred  to 
the  nvai  hill,  the  Hradshin,  which  became  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign  in  time  of  peace, 
while  the  Vissehrad  was  only  an  occasional  re- 
treat in  summer,  or  when  the  city  was  pressed 
by  an  enemy.  At  present,  much  of  the  Visse- 
hrad, that  was  once  covered  with  houses,  has 
been  converted  into  arable  land,  or  pasturage 
for  cattle,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  dwell  the 
most  wretched  portion  of  the  population  of 
Prague.  "They  are  poorer  even  than  those 
behind  the  Hradshin,"  said  a  Prague  friend  to 
me  one  day.  Thus  to  each  of  the  castle  crags 
has  poverty  clung,  to  shame  the  luxury  of  wealth 
by  the  contrast  of  misery. 

High  upon  the  Hradshin  stands  the  glorious 
cathedral,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Prague, 
dedicated  to  St.  Vitus,  and  which,  during  the 
wars  by  which  Bohemia  has  successively  been 
desolated,  has  alternately  suffered  from  the  sa- 
crilegious violations  of  Hussites,  Catholics,  and 
Protestants,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Hungarians. 
The  Hussites,  on  one  occasion,  stripped  the 
church  of  nearly  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  or- 
nament. The  Swedes,  who,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Hradshin  by  stratagem,  plundered 
the  church  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  able 
to  send  whole  shiploads  of  valuables  down  the 
Elbe  to  Stockholm,  where  they  may  still  be  seen 
among  the  public  collections.  Frederick  the 
Great,  too,  when  he  besieged  Prague,  in  1757, 
seems  to  have  set  his  heart  on  the  destruction 
of  the  cathedral,  against  which  the  fire  of  his 
artillery  was  peculiarly  directed.  What  his 
motive  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  He 
could  scarcely  think  that  the  garrison  of  50,000 
men  would  surrender  to  him,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  cathedral.  It  could  not  be  zeal  for 
Protestantism  that  impelled  Frederick  to  vow 
the  destruction  of  an  ancient  Catholic  church, 
without  regard  to  its  beauty,  its  antiquity,  and 
the  numberless  objects  of  art  which  it  contained. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  Frederick,  in  any 


of  his  works,  has  attempted  to  justify  himself 
for  this  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Hradshin 
church,  or  whether  any  one  has  ever  cited  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  on  account 
of  it.  The  impartial  Bohemian  historian,  Pelzel, 
gives  a  very  detailed  enumeration  of  all  the  balls, 
bombs,  and  shells,  that  were  hurled  against  this 
admirable  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  by 
the  merciless  order  of  Frederick.  On  the  5th  of 
June  the  building  served  as  a  target  for  537 
bombs,  989  cannon-balls,  and  17  curcusses,  of 
which,  however,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that 
all,  or  indeed  any  thing  like  half  of  them,  hit 
the  mark  they  were  fired  at.  On  the  6th,  7th, 
8th,  and  9th,  the  town  was  complimented  with 
7144  bombs,  14,821  balls,  and  111  carcasses,  of 
which  the  majority  were  aimed  at  the  cathedral. 
During  those  four  days  the  building  was  thirty 
times  on  fire,  and  each  time  it  was  saved  from 
entire  destruction  by  the  vigilance  and  exertions 
of  the  canon,  John  Kaiser.  The  roof  was  per- 
forated by  no  less  than  215  balls,  and  when,  after 
the  cannonade,  the  church  was  cleared  of  the 
rubbish  that  had  meanwhile  accumulated  there, 
no  less  than  770  balls  were  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  edifice.  Napoleon,  when  he 
entered  Moscow,  sent  a  guard  to  protect  the 
children  in  the  great  Foundling  Hospital.  Why 
did  not  Frederick,  when  he  fired  his  first  gun 
against  Prague,  grant  a  similar  protection  to  the 
cathedral  on  the  Hradshin,  by  ordering  his  ar- 
tillerymen rather  to  fire  on  any  object  than  that! 
Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Frederick  that  he 
did  not  succeed  in  entering  the  city.  He,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  the  arts,  would  have  grieved 
in  very  bitterness  of  soul,  had  he  witnessed  the 
destruction  his  own  artillery  had  effected.  The 
Gothic  ornaments  cast  down,  the  graceful 
columns  shattered,  and  the  beautiful  statues 
mutilated  in  every  imaginable  way. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  many  splendid  tombs  re- 
mained uninjured.  Neither  the  beautiful  marble 
monument,  executed  by  Kolin  of  Nuremberg, 
and  erected  in  1589,  by  Rudolph  II.,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Maximilian  II.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  Anne, 
his  wife;  nor  the  venerable  statues,  stretched 
on  their  sarcophagi,  of  the  old  Bohemian  dukes 
Spitignev  and  Brzetislav;  nor  the  chapel  of  the 
tombs  of  the  archbishops;  nor  the  other  chapel 
that  contains  the  monuments  of  twenty-four  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Bohemia;  indeed  the 
monument  of  Vratislaus  von  Barenstein,  the 
Chancellor  of  Maximilian  II.,  is  almost  the  only 
one  that  escaped  unscathed. 

Few  churches  in  Germany  surpass  this  cathe- 
dral in  beauty,  richness,  and  in  the  interest  of 
its  historical  associations.  There  is  none  to 
which  it  seems  to  bear  more  affinity  than  to  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Cracow,  in  which  re« 
poses  the  dust  of  all  the  Polish  kings.  In  both 
may  be  traced  a  similarity  of  architecture,  and 
a  similarity  of  fortunes.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  there  is  about  each  to  remind  one  of  the 
other.  Even  the  legend  of  Nepomuk  has  its 
companion  at  Cracow,  so  closely  resembling  it 
in  all  its  details,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering 
at  the  occurrence  at  places  so  remote  from  each 
other,  of  two  series  of  events  so  perfectly  alike. 

Nothing  is  there  that  a  stranger  in  Bohemia 
is  doomed  to  have  more  frequently  related  to 
him  than  the  history  of  St.  Nepomuk,  and  next 
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in  importance  and  frequency  of  repetition  come 
the  adventures  of  the  two  imperial  counsellors, 
Slavata  and  Martinitz,  to  whom  it  happened,  in 
1618,  to  be  one  day  tossed  out  of  a  window. 
These  two  narratives  may  literally  he  said  to 
persecute  a  stranger  from  the  day  of  his  arrival 
till  that  of  his  departure.  However  well  you 
may  have  prepared  yourself  by  historical  studies 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  whose  commencement,  as  your 
professors  at  Bonn  or  Gottingen  will  have  told 
you,  is  to  be  dated  from  the  day  on  which  the 
two  above-named  personages  were  tumbled  upon 
the  dunghill  under  the  Hradshin;  yet  rest  assur- 
ed that  in  the  first  diligence  you  travel  in,  there 
will  be  some  learned  gentleman  or  other  who 
will  find  or  make  an  occasion  to  tell  the  story 
over  again  for  your  especial  benefit.  And  by 
the  time  your  learned  gentleman  has  got  to  the 
end  of  his  first  story,  it  will  go  hard,  but  at  the 
next  bridge  you  cross  there  will  be  a  chapel,  or 
an  image  dedicated  to  St.  Nepomucene,  and,  if 
so,  you  may  rest  equally  assured  that  you  will 
have  related  to  you,  with  all  its  accompanying 
incidents,  the  whole  legend  of  the  saint,  which, 
it  is  odds  but  you  have  heard  and  forgotten 
again  sundry  times  before  you  set  foot  on  Bo- 
hemian ground.  By  the  time  the  story  is  at  an 
end,  you  are  probably  at  the  next  bridge,  where, 
of  course,  your  attention  is  called  to  another 
effigy  of  the  bridge-protecting  saint,  when  your 
charitable  informant  will  be  likely  to  open  again 
with  "There,  look  there,  sir;  there  you  have  the 
holy  Nepomuk  again;  he  is  the  same  as  the  one 
I  was  telling  you  of,  whom  King  Venzeslaus, 
&c,"  and  how  far  the  et  castera  may  extend  will 
depend  on  your  patience  under  the  infliction. 
Well,  in  due  time  the  hills  of  Prague  present 
themselves  to  your  view,  the  Hradshin  towering 
proudly  above  the  rest.  Immediately  your  tra- 
velling companion  will  open  again  upon  you 
with  "There,  look  there,  sir;  there  you  may  see 
the  castle  from  the  windows  of  which  the  two 
imperial  counsellors,  Slavata  and  Martinitz,  &c." 
— The  next  morning  you  are  tempted  to  walk 
abroad,  but  if  you  come  to  the  Prague  bridge, 
beware  how  you  stop  to  look  at  five  golden  stars 
that  are  erected  there.  If  you  neglect  my  cau- 
tion, rely  upon  it  your  quality  of  stranger  will 
be  discovered,  and  some  kind  self-elected  cice- 
rone will  approach  and  tell  you,  "This,  sir,  is 
the  very  spot  from  which  St.  Nepomuk  was 
thrown  into  the  water.  He  was  a  pious  man, 
but  King  Venzeslaus,  &c."  Animated,  no  doubt, 
by  this  time,  with  a  salutary  dread  of  the  saint, 
you  probably  cut  your  interlocutor  short,  by 
praying  him  not  to  inflict  upon  you  a  legend 
which  you  have  learned  by  heart  during  the 
few  days  you  have  been  in  the  country.  You 
fly  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  the  windows 
of  which,  to  your  sorrow,  look  upon  the  Hrad- 
shin. You  order  a  cup  of  bouillon  perhaps, 
and  while  you  sit  sipping  it,  your  host  comes 
simpering  up  to  you.  In  ynur  unguarded  inno- 
cence you  may  allow  some  such  question  to 
escape  you,  as  "  What's  the  news?"  If  so,  you 
have  sealed  your  fete.  "Your  honour  were 
looking  tmt  of  the  window.  Have  your  honour 
already  had  the  condescension  to  go  to  the  top 
of  the  hilH  Bui  you  have  from  here  a  very 
good  view  of  the  two  windows — look,  your 


honour,  there  they  are,  at  which  many  years  ago 
a  very  remarkable  event  occurred." — "What, 
some  romantic  love-story?" — "No,  sir;  from 
those  windows  it  was  that  the  two  counsellors 
of  the  Emperor  Matthias — their  names  Avere 

Slavata  and  Martinitz "     "Oh,  heavens!" 

you  exclaim.  Your  very  bouillon  turns  to  bit- 
terness, and  you  snatch  up  hat  and  stick,  and 
run  to  St.  Vitus's  church,  in  the  hope  that  if  any 
volunteer  informant  take  you  in  hand  again,  he 
may  make  the  patron  of  the  edifice  the  topic  of 
his  discourse.  Idle  hope!  Of  St.  Vitus  no  one 
deems  it  necessary  to  say  a  word,  but  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  church  will  be  sure  to 
come  up  to  you,  with  a  face  all  radiant  with 
the  hope  of  a  douceur,  and  thus  his  oration  will 
begin:  "The  most  remarkable  object  in  our 
church,  is  this  rich  monument  of  silver,  which 
contains  no  less  than  twenty-seven  hundred- 
weight of  that  metal.  It  was  erected  in  honour 
of  St.  Nepomuk,  whom  the  Emperor  Venzeslaus, 
&c."  My  poor  stranger!  this  is  one  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  travel  that  thou  must  not  hope  to 
escape,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place  forbids 
thee  the  relief  of  a  good  set  oath.  Nay,  wouldst 
thou  even  save  thyself  by  sudden  flight,  the 
chances  are  that  thy  retreat  is  cut  off  by  some 
venerable  priest,  who  takes  up  the  story  at  the 
point  that  thy  humbler  attendant  had  just  reach- 
ed. In  that  case,  patience  is  thy  only  resource. 
Listen  with  resignation,  and  thou  hast  a  chance 
that  the  story  will  come  all  the  sooner  to  an  end. 
So,  now  having  prepared  thee  for  the  infliction, 
hear  and  attend. 

Nepomuk,  or  more  properly,  Johanko  von  Ne- 
pomuk, was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  the  little  Bohemian  town  of 
Nepomuk.  At  his  birth,  it  is  said,  bright  rays 
of  glory  were  seen  to  shine  around  his  mother's 
house.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Prague,  where  his  fame  spread  so  ra- 
pidly, that  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  almoner 
to  the  king,  and  became  the  queen's  confessor. 
Now  the  king  (Venzeslaus  IV.,  the  celebrated 
German  emperor,  the  son  of  Charles  IV.,  who 
had  also  in  his  time  been  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Emperor  of  Germany), — the  king,  I  say,  was 
desirous  of  knowing  what  the  queen,  who  had 
often  manifested  great  dejection  of  spirits,  might 
have  confided  to  her  confessor.  Venzeslaus 
wished  to  know  whether  she  made  his  own  rude 
behaviour  the  subject  of  complaint,  or  whether 
perhaps  her  melancholy  were  occasioned  by  a 
secret  love-affair.  Johanko,  however,  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  betray  a  syllable  of 
what  he  had  learned  in  the  confessional.  Some- 
time afterward  it  so  chanced  that  there  was 
brought  up  to  the  royal  table  a  very  fine  capon, 
but  which,  on  being  carved,  was  found  to  be  very 
much  underdone.  The  king  was  hereupon  in 
such  a  rage  that  he  ordered  the  cook  to  be  spit- 
ted alive  and  roasted  to  death.  Nepomuk  did 
not  fail  to  rate  his  majesty  roundly  for  so  atro- 
cious an  act  of  barbarism,  but  the  holy  man 
took  nothing  by  his  motion  but  a  few  days'  soli- 
tary confinement,  where  he  would  probably 
have  been  permitted  to  indulge  for  some  time 
longer  in  his  pious  meditations,  had  not  the 
king  still  hoped  to  draw  from  him  some  of 
the  queen's  secrets.  Nepomuk  remained  firm, 
though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  foreboding 
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of  what  the  consequence  would  be,  for  he  pro- 
phesied one  day  that  he  would  shortly  die  a  vio- 
lent death,  and  so  saying  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  friends.  The  following  morning, 
as  he  was  passing  by  the  castle,  the  king  called 
him  in,  and  renewed  his  former  solicitations. 
Johanko  was  inflexible,  whereupon  the  king 
had  him  seized,  bound  hand  ai|d  foot,  and  had 
him  thrown  that  very  evening  from  the  bridge 
into  the  Moldau.  The  king  thought  nobody 
would  have  known  any  thing  about  the  matter; 
but  there  he  was  mistaken,  for  not  only  were 
bright  rays  of  glory  seen  to  shine  over  the  spot 
where  the  body  lay,  but  for  three  whole  days 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  dry,  no  water  flowing 
over  it.  Miracles  without  number  were  per- 
formed at  the  saint's  grave,  and  people  observed 
that  if  any  man  happened  to  express  a  doubt  of 
the  holy  man's  beatitude,  or  to  step  slightingly 
or  scornfully  upon  his  tomb,  the  day  never 
passed  over  without  some  disgrace  or  calamity 
to  the  sceptic.  In  due  time  the  saint  was  beati- 
fied by  Pope  Clement  XL,  and  canonized  by 
Benedict  XIII. 

Since  then,  the  veneration  for  St.  Nepomucene 
has  spread  with  marvellous  rapidity  through  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  a  part  of  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria. In  all  these  countries  he  is  esteemed  the 
patron  saint  of  bridges,  and  the  usual  oraison 
addressed  to  him  by  his  devotees  is  this:  "  O 
holy  St.  Nepomucene,  grant  that  no  such  mis- 
fortune befall  us  on  this  bridge  as  once  befell 
thee." 

By  the  side  of  the  silver  monument  of  the 
saint,  over  which  sundry  silver  angels  are  seen 
to  hover,  there  hangs  a  golden  lamp  of  immense 
value.  This  lamp  has  been  stolen  on  three 
several  occasions,  and  now,  to  protect  this  and 
the  other  valuables  of  the  church,  a  large  fierce 
dog  is  nightly  shut  up  there  as  a  guard  to  the 
gems  and  relics  of  the  holy  place.  It  is  well 
that  the  Turks  but  seldom  visit  the  Hradshin, 
or  this  dog  in  charge  of  a  churchful  of  saints 
"would  be  added  to  the  already  formidable  cata- 
logue of  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Christians.  So  unclean  is  this  animal  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Mahometan,  that  he  would  greatly  prefer  to 
have  a  whole  legion  of  devils  shut  up  in  his 
mosque. 

With  the  varying  versions  that  have  obtained 
currency  of  the  saint's  adventures,  I  will  not 
now  detain  the  reader,  that  I  may  the  sooner 
have  done  with  the  other  great  national  bore  of 
Bohemia,  which,  as  he  is  now  accompanying 
me  through  the  country,  he  is  bound  to  endure, 
as  I  have  done  many  a  time  before  him.  So 
here  goes  for  Slavata  and  Martinitz,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  the  story,  we  could  have  it  nowhere 
more  opportunely  than  in  this  very  church,  in 
which  we  may  at  the  same  time  admire  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Counseller 
Martinitz  himself.     Al/o/isf   Courage.' 

Frightened  by  the  daily  increasing  spread  of 
Protestantism  in  Bohemia,  a  Catholic  nohleman 
and  a  Catholic  abbot  had  found  means,  in  1(H8, 
to  shut  up  and  destroy  two  newly-erected  Pro- 
testant elm  relies,  alleging  that  they  did  so  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  AH  the  Pro- 
testants and  Utraquists  of  Bohemia,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try, were  greatly  excited,  and  held  meetings,  at 


which  it  was  logically  demonstrated  that  such 
treatment  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  royal 
Letters  of  Grace  that  had  been  granted  them. 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  remon- 
strate. The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
serious  offence  at  the  stormy  meetings  of  the 
Protestants  and  Utraquists,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
menacing  epistle,  which  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom were  summoned  to  the  Hradshin  to  hear 
read.  They  assembled,  listened  to  the  formi- 
dable threats  of  the  emperor,  and  promised  to 
return  an  answer  on  the  following  day.  They 
assembled  again,  accordingly,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, attended  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  when 
they  found  the  royal  governors,  Slavata,  Mar- 
tinitz, Adam  von  Sternberg,  and  Diepold  von 
Lobkowitz,  waiting  to  receive  them.  Of  these 
four  men,  the  two  last  were  generally  popular; 
but  the  two  first,  bigoted  Catholics,  and  tyranni- 
cal rulers,  were  universally  detested,  and  there 
were  many  among  the  states  who  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  religious  freedom  could  never  be 
firmly  established  in  Bohemia,  so  long  as  those 
men  continued  in  power,  and  that  therefore  the 
best  thing  they  could  do,  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  opposed  these 
violent  counsels,  but  the  majority  applauded 
them,  and  crowded  from  the  Green  Chamber, 
where  they  had  been  consulting  together,  into 
the  Government  Hall,  where  they  addressed 
bitter  reproaches  to  the  governors,  for  attempt- 
ing to  deprive  the  Utraquists  of  their  Letters  of 
Grace.  The  Oberslburggrof,  Adam  von  Stern- 
berg, addressed  the  tumultuous  assembly  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  and  warned  them  against  the 
commission  of  any  act  of  violence.  Kolon  von 
Fels  thereupon  stepped  forward,  and  said  that 
they  meant  no  harm  to  the  Oberstburggraf,  nor 
to  his  Lordship  of  Lobkowitz,  with  whom  they 
were  very  well  contented,  but  they  were  in  no 
way  satisfied  with  Messrs.  Slavata  and  Mar- 
tinitz, who  were  alwa3rs  seeking  occasion  to  op- 
press the  Utraquists.*  Venzeslaus  von  Rapowa 
exclaimed,  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do, 
would  be  to  throw  them  out  of  the  window,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  Bohemian  fashion  (po 
starolshesku).  Some  of  the  party  now  went  up 
to  Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz,  took  them  by  the 


*  To  some  of  our  English  readers  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  explain  that  the  Utraquists  orCalixtines  received 
their  name  in  consequence  of  iheir  demand  that  the  calix 
or  wine-cup  should  be  given  to  laymen  as  well  as  priesta 
in  the  communion.  Tneir  demands  were  complied  with 
by  the  Council  of  Basil  in  1433,  and  after  their  victory  at 
Rohmifchbrod,  in  1434,  over  the  Kmperor  Sigismund,  ihey 
obtained  liberty  of  conscience,  and  rffierthe  Reformation 
manifested  on  various  occasions  their  sympathy  for  the 
Protestants.  Their  refusal  10  serve  againstlhe  Protestants 
in  the  Smalkaldic  war.  drew  upon  them,  at  first,  severe 
persecutions,  but  afier  15.")G,  Ferdinand  I.,  who  was  nut  ill- 
disposed  towards  them,  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages conceded  to  his  evangelical  subjects.  Maxi- 
milian 11  granted  to  the  Utraquists  a  complete  freedom  of 
religious  exercise.  Under  Rudolph  II.,  their  situation  was 
less  favourable,  and  they  bad  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining from  him  the  Majes/alsbrief,  or  Letter  of  Grace, 
alluded  to  above,  which  was  granted  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1609,  and  by  which  the  Bohemian  confession,  handed  in 
conjointly  by  the  Utraquists,  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and 
the  Evangelicals,  was  publicly  recognised,  and  their  eccle- 
siastical ordinances,  by  which  their  schools  and  churched 
were  regulated,  and  by  vinue  of  which  they  had  Iheirowo 
Consistorium  at  Pr.igue,  were  confirmed  The  repeated 
violations  of  the  MujexlalxbHrf  by  Matthias,  led  to  ihe 
tumultuous  scenes  at  thn  Hradshin,  whoh  are  described 
in  the  text,  and  which  are  generally  luoki  d  on  as  forming 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.—  Tr. 
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arm,  and  led  them  civilly  out  of  the  room. 
Slavata  and  Martinitz  began  to  be  seriously 
frightened,  made  great  protestations  of  their  in- 
nocence, and  demanded,  if  they  had  done  any 
thing  wrong,  that  they  might  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial.  The  incensed  feelings  of  the  assembly 
could  not,  however,  be  appeased.  William  von 
Lobkowitz  stepped  up  to  Martinitz,  and  seized 
him  by  both  his  hands.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  revolutionary  act  of  the  Bohemian  in- 
surrection. Could  William  of  Lobkowitz  have 
foreseen  the  unspeakable  misery  that  was  about 
to  overtake  his  country,  he  would  probably  have 
shrunk  back  and  have  cried,  "I  will  not  be  the 
man  to  raise  the  first  stone  to  that  frightful  ava- 
lanche." Not  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  would  have 
been  averted  if  William  of  Lobkowitz  had  kept 
his  hands  off  Martinitz,  or  if  the  Calixtine  States 
had  been  more  moderate,  and  had  tried  to  gain 
their  ends  by  fair  means,  for  great  events  are 
like  streams  fed  by  hundreds  of  sources,  and  the 
historian  who  argues  that  if  this  or  that  incident 
had  not  occurred,  some  great  political  develop- 
ment would  not  have  followed,  is  like  a  certain 
Austrian,  who  fancied  if  he  could  stop  the 
source  of  the  Danube  with  his  foot,  he  should 
be  able  to  prevent  the  Danube  itself  from  reach- 
ing Vienna. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  William  of  Lob- 
kowitz did  not  stop  to  make  any  such  reflections. 
He  seized  Martinitz  by  both  his  hands.  Four 
other  nobles  lifted  the  trembling  governor  from 
the  ground,  bore  him  to  the  nearest  window,  and 
without  ceremony,  pitched  him  out.  It  is  said, 
that  the  assembly  stood  for  several  moments  in 
dead  silence,  terrified  apparently  by  what  they 
had  themselves  done.  A  similar  interval  of 
silence  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  Roman 
capitol,  after  the  conspirators  had  struck  Caesar 
to  the  ground. 

The  first  to  interrupt  this  silence  was  the 
Count  of  Thurn.     "  Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed, 
"there's  another  of  them,"  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  Slavata;  who  was  immediately  seized, 
and  dealt  with  in  the  same  war  as  his  colleague. 
Master  Philip  Platter,  the  private  secretary,  was 
also  ejected  in  the  same  unceremonious  way  as 
his  masters.    No  record  is  left  us  of  what  was 
said  after  the  outrage,  by  those  who  remained 
in  the  room;  nor  how  they  looked  at  one  ano- 
ther.   They  soon  appear  to  have  found  the  air 
of  the  place  too  close  for  them.  In  a  little  while 
we  see  them,  particularly  the  Count  of  Thurn, 
riding  down  into  the  city,  to  appease  the  fears 
of  the  people,  whom  they  told  to  be  under  no 
uneasiness,  for  that  the  entire  responsibility  of 
what  had  been  done,  would  rest  upon  those  who 
had  done  it.     It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after 
the  scene  of  violence  at  the  Hradshin,  that  the 
states  met  again.    They  then  entered  into  a  co- 
venant, and  elected  thirty  men,  who,  on  the  re- 
signation of  the  royal  governors,  were  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  The  Bohemian  revolution  was  now  pro- 
claimed, that  was  to  terminate,  only  two  years 
later,  by  a  counter-revolution,  terrible  in  its  con- 
sequences, and  carried  through  with  a  cruel 
consistency.     It    was    the    last    time    that   the 
Bohemians  can  be  said  to  have  manifested  a 
consciousness  of  their  old  Tshekhian  political 


usages,  for  never  since  then  have  they  again 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  po  star 
rotshesku. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  little  po- 
litical drama  was  the  fact,  that  not  one  of  the 
three  gentlemen,  who  so  unwillingly  showed 
their  agility,  suffered  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  compulsory  leap,  though  the  window 
through  which  they  made  their  exit,  was  at  least 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  Master  Philip  was 
the  first  to  get  upon  his  legs  again;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  occupation  of  a  secre- 
tary tends  less  to  the  promotion  of  obesity  than 
that  of  a  royal  governor;  and  the  inference  will 
generally  be  found  to  apply  to  the  secretaries 
and  governors  of  other  countries  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Bohemia.  Platter,  as  soon  as  he  had 
scrambled  out  of  the  castle-ditch,  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  into  Vienna, 
where  he  told  the  emperor  what  had  taken  place. 
How  happy  Platter  must  have  felt,  to  have  thus 
the  first  telling  of  a  story,  in  the  repetition  of 
which  so  many  thousands  continue,  even  to 
this  day,  to  take  such  unspeakable  delight! 

Martinitz  and  Slavata  found  some  kind  Sama- 
ritans in  the  street,  who  helped  them  into  the 
house  of  the  Chancellor  Zdenik  von  Lobkowitz, 
where  they  found  succour  and  protection.  Count 
Thurn,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  a  riotous  multi- 
tude, appeared  before  the  house,  and  demanded 
the  delivery  of  the  two  obnoxious  governors; 
but  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  Polyxena  von  Lob- 
kowitz, pacified  the  count  with  fair  words,  and 
assured  him  that  both  her  guests  were  lying  in 
bed  in  a  miserable  condition.  Slavata  had  in- 
deed a  wound  on  his  head,  that  obliged  him  to 
remain  her  guest  for  some  time  longer;  but 
Martinitz  was  able  to  leave  the  city  in  disguise. 
He  went  to  Munich,  where  he  died  about  six 
years  afterwards. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  not  have  forgotten, 
while  we  have  been  thus  discoursing  of  tales  of 
the  olden  time,  that  we  are  still  in  the  metro- 
politan church  of  the  Hradshin,  where  we  have 
a  multitude  of  curiosities  to  pass  in  review.  In 
the  chapel  of  Venzeslaus  I  was  curious  to  know 
the  precise  spot  where  the  Bohemian  regalia 
were  preserved.  My  guide  told  me  he  dared 
not  give  me  the  required  information,  the  place 
where  they  were  kept  being  a  profound  secret. 
The  entrance,  he  added,  was  by  an  iron  door 
secured  by  three  separate  locks,  to  each  of 
which  there  was  a  separate  key,  and  these  three 
keys  were  committed  to  the  keeping  of  three  of 
the  first  officers  of  state.  I  pressed  him  not  the 
less  to  let  me  into  the  secret;  telling  him  that  I 
took  especial  delight  in  knowing  myself  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  object  of  historical  interest, 
because  I  felt  within  myself  a  particular  sus- 
ceptibility for  the  electrifying  impressions  ema- 
nating from  such  objects.  This,  I  added,  was 
particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  crowns 
and  sceptres,  in  whose  poetical  atmosphere  I 
Loved  to  bathe  myself,  and  of  whose  influence,  I 
felt  assured,  I  should  become  conscious,  even 
through  the  intervening  impediment  of  a  wall. 
Moreover,  I  told  him,  no  crown  could  have  more 
interest  in  my  eyes  than  one  that  had  been  worn 
by  so  many  Bohemian  kings  and  German  em- 
perors, a  crown  for  whose  sake  so  many  a 
bloody  battle  had  been  fought,  a  crown  which 
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Joseph  IT.  had  carried  away  with  him  to  Vienna, 
and  which  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  (the  win- 
ter king,  as  he  is  called  in  Bohemia)  had  care- 
fully packed  up  when  about  to  take  his  depart- 
ure, but  which,  owing  to  the  precipitancy  of 
his  flight,  was  left  standing  with  various  other 
valuables,  in  the  public  market-place  of  Prague. 
It  had  meanwhile  struck  one  o'clock.  A  heavy 
rain  was  falling  without,  and  detaining  me  a 
prisoner  within  the  church.  I  was  alone  with 
my  attendant,  who  imboldened  by  this  circum- 
stance, or  moved  by  my  eloquent  appeals,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  relenting.  He  opened  the 
Venzeslaus  chapel,  and  told  me  that,  though  he 
dared  not  on  any  account  point  out  the  spot  to 
me,  yet  if  I  would  keep  my  eye  on  him,  he 
would  slightly  nod  his  head  when  he  came  to 
the  picture  behind  which  was  concealed  the  iron 
door  of  the  shrine  where  the  regalia  were  kept. 
We  proceeded  accordingly  to  inspect  all  the 
curiosities  of  the  chapel.  Firstly,  the  beautiful 
agates  and  jaspers  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  are  inlaid.  Then  the  tombs  of  the  first 
dukes  of  Bohemia,  and  lastly,  the  ring  which 
Duke  Venzeslaus  grasped  when  he  fell  to  the 
ground  wounded  by  his  brother.  This  brother, 
whose  name  was  Boleslav,  coveted  the  crown, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
of  malcontents,  in  whose  eyes  Venzeslaus  was 
too  pious,  too  credulous,  and  too  fond  of  the 
priests.  Venzeslaus  carried  his  piety  so  far, 
that  he  planted  and  tended  with  his  own  hand 
the  grapes  and  the  corn  of  which  was  prepared 
the  bread  and  the  wine  used  for  the  communion, 
cutting,  thrashing,  and  grinding  the  corn,  baking 
the  bread,  and  pressing  the  wine.  What  with 
these  pious  exercises,  and  his  constant  attention 
to  the  churches  he  was  planning  and  building, 
he  left  himself  no  time  to  attend  to  state  affairs. 
One  day,  having  repaired  to  Bunzlau,  to  attend 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  he  became  his 
brother's  guest,  and  this  opportunity  was  looked 
on  by  the  conspirators  as  favourable  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  28th  of  September,  936,  Venzeslaus 
hastened,  as  was  his  custom,  to  church,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  matin's  chime.  At  the  church- 
door  he  met  his  brother,  whom  he  praised  for 
his  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  preceding 
day.  Boleslav  then  said,  in  a  bantering  tone, 
"I  will  entertain  thee  better  to-day,"  and  with 
that  drew  his  sword  and  dealt  the  duke  a  heavy 
blow  over  the  head.  He  did  not  wound  him 
mortally,  and  Venzeslaus  had  strength  enough 
left  to  disarm  his  assassin  and  fling  him  to  the 
ground.  "  May  God  forgive  you  for  this,  bro- 
ther," he  cried.  Boleslav,  meanwhile,  having 
fallen,  roared  out  for  help  as  though  he  had  not 
been  the  assailer  but  the  assailed.  His  servants 
and  several  of  the  conspirators  came  to  his  as- 
sistance and  attacked  the  duke,  who  defended 
himself  stoutly  while  retreating  to  the  church- 
door,  where  he  fell,  pierced  by  the  swords  of  his 
enemies.  In  dying  he  grasped  convulsively  the 
iron  ring  of  the  door,  and  when  his  body  was 
brought  to  the  Hradshin,  to  be  buried  in  St. 
Virus's  church,  which  ,he  had  built  there,  the 
ring,  also,  was  brought  thither,  and  has  been 
preserved  there  ever  since,  where  every  travel- 
ler may  have  the  pleasure  of  grasping  it  in  his 
turn,  even  though  he  should  feel  no  avocation 


to  earn  the  glory  of  martyrdom  and  canoniza- 
tion, after  the  fashion  of  Duke  Venzeslaus. 

We  came  next  to  the  tomb  of  Duke  Brzetislav 
II.,  then  viewed  some  pictures  of  saints,  in- 
cluding those  of  St.  Ludmilla,  St.  Christopher, 
and  sundry  others.  I  kept  a  sharp  eve  on  my 
guide,  and  did  not  fail  to  notice  at  which  picture 
it  was  that  he  nodded,  however  slight  the  gesture 
was.  My  reader  and  I  are  both  in  the  secret  as 
to  the  meaning  of  that  nod;  but  at  which  picture 
was  it!  That  is  a  secret,  gentle  reader,  in  which 
I  must  not  let  thee  participate,  lest  thou  betray 
it  to  some  designing  revolutionist,  from  whom 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Bohemia  might  be 
exposed  to  serious  peril. 

Every  Bohemian  loves  to  wander  among  these 
monuments  of  the  ancient  dukes  and  saints  of 
the  land,  rich  with  a  thousand  associations  with 
names  and  things,  the  memory  of  which  he  has 
learned  from  infancy  to  love  and  venerate;  but 
the  cathedral  of  the  Hradshin  has  also  its  re- 
verse, for  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  a 
series  of  votive  tablets,  paintings,  and  carvings 
in  wood,  intended  to  commemorate  the  victory 
on  the  White  Mountain,  a  victory  which,  even 
at  the  present  day,  is  an  object  of  sorrow  to  the 
Bohemians,  and  which  certainly  exercised  a 
more  permanent  influence  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  country,  than  was  ever  exercised  by  any 
other  victory  in  Bohemia,  either  before  or  since, 
for  it  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  220  years  that  have  since 
elapsed.  Rudely  carved  in  wood  may  be  seen 
a  complete  representation  of  the  battle;  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand's  general,  into  Prague;  of  the  poor 
Winter  King's  flight;  of  the  tribunal  that  Fer- 
dinand established.  No  German,  no  Austrian, 
no  lover  of  his  kind  can  withhold  his  pity  when 
he  sees  a  Bohemian  moving  mournfully  through 
this  gallery.  Who,  in  fact,  can  withhold  a  tear 
when  he  thinks  with  what  fearful  throes  Utra- 
quism  and  the  Reformation  came  into  life  in 
Bohemia,  and  with  what  frightful  reactions,  after 
so  painful  a  birth,  they  were  again  annihilated? 

Truly  gratifying  are  the  pictures  presented  to 
us  by  Bohemian  historians  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  under  the  mild  emperors  and  kings 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
arts  and  sciences  flourished.  The  churches 
were  adorned  with  paintings  of  rare  merit;  pic- 
ture-galleries were  collected;  Tycho  Brahe, 
Kepler,  and  other  eminent  spirits  of  the  age, 
studied,  wrote,  and  taught  in  the  capital  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  schools,  both  in  town  and  country 
were  excellent,  and  even  among  the  women  of 
the  land,  there  were  many  distinguished  for  their 
learning  and  information.  Poets  and  orators 
rose  and  flourished,  and  the  works  then  written 
still  serve  as  classical  models  of  language.  The 
several  religious  parties,  the  Utraquists,  the 
Hussites,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Protestants,  all  lived  in  harmony  with 
one  another,  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, that  often  in  one  and  the  same  village,  three 
religious  parties,  with  their  three  several  pastors, 
lived  in  peace  and  friendship  together. 

The  angels  in  heaven  must  have  rejoiced  over 
such  a  state  of  things,  but  the  Jesuits  were 
grieved  and  offended  by  it.  They  held  the  hearts 
of  the  princes  in  their  hands,  and  never  rested 
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till  they  had  hurled  the  firehrand  into  the  peace- 
ful house,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  set- 
ting it  in  a  blaze,  they  sent  princes  and  armies 
in  to  quench  it,  and  utterly  to  destroy  the  burn- 
ing edifice.  The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
where  the  insurgents  under  the  Winter  King, 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  were  defeated  by 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  decided  every  thing. 
The  imperial  troops  occupied  Prague,  whence 
they  commanded  the  whole  land,  and  held  it 
like  a  victim  bound  to  the  stake,  while  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
Jesuits,  subjected  the  country  to  a  series  of  ope- 
rations that  bore  a  striking  similitude  to  the 
ordinances  with  which  Philip  II.  had  afflicted 
Belgium. 

A  scaffold  was  erected  at  Prague,  upon  which 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  suffered  in  quick 
succession.  The  sentence  pronounced  and  exe- 
cuted upon  those  declared  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, was  a  masterpiece  of  elaborate  criminal 
adjudication.  It  was  therein  minutely  deter- 
mined, who  should  be  executed  with  the  axe 
and  who  with  the  sword,  who  should  lose  his 
right  hand  before  and  who  after  the  execution, 
and  who  was  to  have  his  tongue  torn  out.  It 
was  also  specified  how  the  bodies  of  such  as 
were  already  dead  were  to  be  disposed  of;  who 
were  to  be  cut  into  four,  who  into  eight  pieces, 
and  on  what  gates  these  several  pieces  were  to 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

The  establishment  of  this  tribunal  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  commencement  ofsa  s)^stematic 
counter-revolution.  In  every  house  of  every 
Bohemian  town,  not  only  the  heads  of  families, 
but  their  wives,  workpeople,  and  servants,  in 
short  all  the  inmates  of  each  house,  were  called 
on  to  return  a  categorical  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions: 

Are  you  by  birth  a  Catholic? 

Have  you  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith? 

Do  you  promise  to  become  a  Catholic? 

Whoever  refuses  to  embrace  Catholicism, 
was  declared  incompetent  to  exercise  any  cor- 
porate trade,  and  was  generally  deprived  of  his 
property  into  the  bargain,  and  expelled  from  the 
country.  So  far  was  the  system  of  persecution 
carried,  that  the  Protestant  poor  and  sick  were 
turned  out  of  the  hospitals,  and  orders  were 
given  that  none  but  Catholics  should  in  future 
be  admitted  there. 

After  this  state  of  things,  the  details  of  which 
are  frightful  and  revolting,  had  continued  fur 
seven  years,  the  emperor  came  to  Prague  with 
his  family,  and,  having  summoned  a  diet,  had 
his  son  Ferdinand  III.  crowned  as  king.  A  fr\v 
years  before,  the  question  had  been  gravely  dis- 
cussed by  the  states,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  erect  Bohemia  into  a  republic,  like 
Switzerland  or  Holland,  than  to  elect  Frederick 
of  the  Palatinate  to  the  throne;  in  this  new  diet, 
no  one  even  ventured  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  crown  was  elective  or  hereditary. 
Ferdinand  annulled  the  Letter  of  Grace,  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  states,  commanding  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Bohemian  language  should 
no  longer  be  used  in  any  of  the  law  tribunals. 
The  nobles  readily  adopted  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  tli''  townspeople  were  obliged  to 
learn  it,  for  the  monks  preached  only  in  Ger- 
man.   The  burghers  in  tiie  cities  began  to  be 


ashamed  of  speaking  Bohemian,  though,  not 
long  before,  even  the  nobles  had  prided  them- 
selves on  their  national  language,  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  speak  it  at  the  court  of  the  German 
emperors.  The  peasant  only  continued  to  speak 
as  his  ancestors  had  spoken,  and  what  had  been 
the  language  of  a  nation,  came  to  be  considered 
the  dialect  of  the  vulgar.  Distinguished  as  Bo- 
hemia had  been,  under  the  preceding  emperors, 
for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art,  she  now 
sank  rapidly  into  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
That  the  people  might  be  more  readily  ruled  by 
being  kept  in  ignorance,  the  Jesuits  went  from 
house  to  house,  as  missionaries,  and  took  away 
what  books  they  could  find,  and  burnt  them.  So 
effectually  do  they  appear  to  have  performed 
their  mission,  that  to  speak  of  a  "  Bohemian" 
book,  or  a  "  scarce"  book,  is  now  esteemed  the 
same.  Even  the  costume  of  the  people  was 
changed,  and  gradually  superseded  by  that  of 
the  conquerors. 

"I  inust  remind  my  hearers,"  says  the  his- 
torian Pelzel,  at  the  close  of  his  reflections  on 
the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  "  that  here  the  history  of  Bohemia 
closes,  and  the  history  of  other  nations  in  Bo- 
hemia commences." 

Bohemia  now  stands  tike  its  metropolitan 
church,  incomplete,  weather-beaten,  and  cover- 
ed with  scars,  but  like  Its  church,  also  restored 
to  peace  and  order.  We  must  read  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Bohemian  diet  if  we.  wish  to  know, 
to  what  extent,  and  according  to  what  plans,  the 
Bohemians  meant  to  have  constructed  their 
state  edifice;  but  the  original  plan  of  St.  Vitus's 
church  may  more  easily  be  studied,  for  all  the 
drawings  are  still  preserved  in  a  small  room 
over  the  vault  of  one  of  the  chapels.  In  its 
present  condition  the  church  is  evidently  a  mere 
commencement  of  the  architect's  design;  if 
completed,  the  building  would  have  been  more 
than  three  times  its  present  size. 

The  treasury  of  the  church  is  rich  in  a  mul- 
titude of  curious  and  valuable  objects.  In  one 
cabinet  I  counted  no  less  than  32  golden  mitres. 
I  took  several  of  them  in  my  hand,  and  observed 
to  my  guide  that  I  thought  them  heavy.  "And 
yet,  sir,"  said  the  man,  archly,  "our  gentlemen 
are  so  very  fond  of  wearing  them!"  In  various 
drawers  are  preserved  no  less  than  368  priestly 
vestments  for  the  service  of  the  mass,  many  of 
them  of  astonishing  richness  and  splendour. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  material  that  might  have 
furnished  a  mantle,  either  for  a  beggar  or  a 
prince;  it  was  of  common  straw,  but  plaited  and 
worked  with  such  surprising  art,  that  the  whole 
looked  like  elaborate  embroidery.  Most  of  these 
vestments  are  gifts  from  Bohemian  nobles,  and 
the  history  of  some  of  these  presents  may  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  country. 
Thus,  one  vestment  has  been  made  up  from  trie 
bridal  dress  of  a  Countess  Tshernin,  another  of 
the  coronation  robes  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  of 
the  richest  of  all,  and  which  is  only  displayed 
on  occasions  of  great  solemnity,  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenburg,  with  a 
number  of  golden  bunches  of  grapes  and  vine- 
leaves,  and  with  all  the  buttons  worn  on  his 
wedding  coat.  Each  of  these  buttons  is  a  jewel 
of  considerable  value,  fashioned  into  the  form 
of  an  animal,  and  set  in  gold.     What  wasteful 
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profusion!  and  what  a  strange  whim,  to  dedicate 
the  wedding  dresses  of  lords  and  ladies  to  the 
service  of  the  church! 

One  of  the  vestments  was  embroidered  by 
the  hand  of  Maria  Theresa;  but  of  all  the  em- 
broideries, the  most  wonderful  is  one  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Anne  Queen  of  Bohemia  (Anna  Kurulevnu 
Tshesha).  She  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  were 
the  two  last  descendants  of  the  ancient  princely 
line  of  Przemysl,  whom  Libussa  called  to  the 
throne  from  the  village  of  Staditz  near  Teplitz. 
Some  of  our  young  ladies,  who  think  they  have 
attained  no  mean  proficiency  in  the  art  of  em- 
broidering, ought  to  come  to  Prague,  for  the 
sake  of  looking  at  the  work  of  the  last  princess 
of  the  house  of  Przemysl.  It  is  a  piece  of  white 
linen,  upon  which  are  worked,  with  threads  of 
gold,  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  flowers 
and  arabesques.  The  pattern  is  precisely  the 
same  on  each  side,  and  withal  so  accurate  and  yet 
so  fanciful,  that  one  is  never  tired  of  admiring  it. 
The  pattern,  moreover,  is  constantly  varied  by 
the  invention  of  new  figures  and  forms,  though 
the  whole  piece  is  thirty-three  ells  in  length. 
The  length  of  way  which  the  little  needle  and 
the  dainty  finger  of  the  queen  must  have  traced 
over  the  linen  with  golden  thread,  is  estimated 
at  about  ten  leagues;  and  to  me  it  seems  as  if 
the  labour  of  half  a  life  must  have  been  devoted 
to  the  work,  which  was  executed  in  exile,  and 
sent  to  the  Hradshin,  as  the  parting  gift  of  the 
last  scion  of  a  long  race  of  kings. 

Of  religious  relics  the  church  has  also  an 
abundant  supply.  Among"  others,  a  neatly  or- 
namented little  hand,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
one  of  the  little  children  killed  at  Bethlehem,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents; 
a  piece  of  the  tablecloth  that  served  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last 
Supper;  and  a  nail  taken  from  the  real  cross, 
and  now  shown  in  a  splendid  setting  of  pure 
gold.  A  piece  of  the  sponge  with  which  our 
Saviour's  lips  were  moistened  when  on  the 
cross,  and  a  thorn  from  the  real  crown  of  thorns, 
are  set  in  a  crucifix,  which  crucifix,  the  kings 
of  Bohemia  respectfully  kiss  on  the  occasion  of 
their  coronation.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
several  relics  brought  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
from  the  graves  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

In  addition  to  the  crown  and  sceptre,  con- 
cealed in  the  secret  cabinet  of  which  mention 
was  made  several  pages  back,  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  regalia  respecting  which  less  mys- 
tery is  made,  and  upon  which,  accordingly,  I 
was  allowed  to  feast  my  eyes.  There  were,  for 
instance,  the  four  golden  statues  of  the  four  an- 
cient Bohemian  saints:  Adalbert,  Venzeslaus, 
Vitus,  and  Ludmilla.  These  four  statues  are 
always  carried  in  procession  before  the  kings 
on  the  occasion  of  their  coronation.  I  was  also 
shown  the  sword  of  state,  with  which  the  new- 
ly-crowned monarch  always  imposes  the  honour 
of  knighthood  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  select 
number  of  his  subjects.  This  swordvis  remark- 
ably light.  Some  time  ago,  a  little  rust  was  dis- 
covered about  half  way  down  the  blade.  That 
it  might  not,  however,  be  said,  Bohemia's  sword 
of  state  had  grown  rusty,  the  offending  spot  was 
cut  or  filed  away,  and  the  form  of  a  cross  was 
given  to  the  hole  thus  formed.    The  said  hole 


I  saw  with  my  own  eyes;  its  cause  and  origin 
I  can  only  give  upon  the  authority  of  my  in- 
formant. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND  CONVENTS. 

The  royal  library  is  contained  in  the  Great 
College  Building  i  Collegiumngebaude)  as  it  is 
called.  My  visit  to  the  100,000  volumes  hap- 
pened on  a  noiseless  holiday  afternoon.  The 
reading  rooms  that  in  the  morning  had  been 
occupied  by  the  studious,  were  now  still  and 
untenanted,  like  a  deserted  bee-hive.  It  was  an 
unaccustomed  time  for  a  visit  to  the  library; 
but  the  good-natured  librarian  made  an  excep- 
tion on  my  account,  and  did  not  grudge  the 
trouble  to  which  I  put  him.  When  the  last 
heavy  lock  closed  behind  us,  and  I  was  able  to 
let  my  eye  wander  through  the  long  halls,  I  ex- 
perienced that  feeling  of  mingled  awe  and  en- 
joyment, which  I  always  experience  on  entering 
a  large  library,  where  the  boards  are  so  richly 
decked  with  the  produce  of  human  intellect. 
Thick  walls  and  stout  bolts  shut  out  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  us,  and  we  Avandered,  like  her- 
mits in  a  solitude,  but  a  solitude  where  nearly 
all  the  fruits  of  mental  speculation  hung  invit- 
ingly around  us.  I  thought  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Cyclops'  cave,  examining  the  bright  bowls  full 
of  rich  milk,  and  the  packages  of  cheese  and 
butter,  and  the  casks  of  honey,  all  filled  to  the 
brim.  The  difference  was,  that  Ulysses  had 
been  locked  in  by  his  Cyclops,  whereas  we  had 
just  locked  out  our  Cyclops,  the  great,  noisy, 
busy,  bustling  world. 

At  a  time  when,  according  to  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  some,  60,000  students  were  assem- 
bled in  Prague  from  all  parts  of  Germany,* 
these  rooms  must  have  literally  swarmed  like 
a  bee-hive;  but  if  those  times  were  to  return 
again,  the  halls  and  reading-rooms  of  the  library 
would  still  be  found  sufficiently  spacious.  Of 
the  sixty-six  deans,  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  what  was  called  the  nations,  only  twelve  were 
Bohemians.  The  Germans  were  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  Even  then  there  appears  to 
have  existed  something  of  the  jealousy  that  still 
prevails  between  German  and  Bohemian.  Huss 
was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  Bohemian  party. 
To  destroy  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Ger- 
mans, he  recommended  that  in  all  university  af- 
fairs the  Bohemian  nation  should  have  two  votes, 
and  all  the  other  nations  together  only  one. 
This  measure  led,  in  1409,  to  the  departure  of 
the  German  students,  and  to  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  university.  Thus  did  the  people  of  Prague 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  their 
city,  and  even  in  Bohemia  there  was  at  the  time 
no  lack  of  ridicule  cast  upon  the  Bohemian 
party;  but  the  incensed  German  students  and 
professors,  it  is  still  believed  in  Prague,  ad- 
dressed bitter  remonstrances  to  the  emperor  and 


*  The  most  moderate  accounts  say  20,000,  a  number 
still  abundantly  large,  when  we  consider  lhat  even  at  the 
present  day,  all  the  German  universities  together  do  not 
contain  a  larger  number.  And  yet  there  were  then  other 
other  universities  in  Germany,  and  many  German  stu- 
dents went  to  Italy.  Besides,  Germany  is  at  present  much 
more  populous,  and  must  contain  a  great  many  more  peo- 
ple than  it  did  then,  who  occupy  themselves  with  learned 
pursuits. 
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clergy;  and  the  vindictive  charges  thus  brought 
against  Huss,  are  supposed  to  have  done  more 
in  exciting  the  pope  and  emperor  against  the 
reformer,  and  to  have  contributed  more  to  bring 
about  his  melancholy  fate,  than  any  apprehen- 
sion that  was  ever  entertained  on  account  of 
his  doctrines. 

Unless  the  University  of  Prague  had  at  that 
time  more  books  than  it  has  now,  the  whole 
library  must  have  been  exhausted  if  only  each 
student  occupied  one  work  at  a  time.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  1841,  the  number  of  volumes  was 
99,888,  and  the  catalogues  are  so  arranged,  that 
the  sum  total  may  every  day  be  known  with 
the  greatest  precision. 

Although  much  that  was  interesting  has  been 
removed  to  Vienna,  there  are  still  books  in  the 
Prague  library  quite  as  well  deserving  of  de- 
scription as  any  other  curiosity,  either  in  the 
town  or  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most  curious  is, 
perhaps,  a  Hussite  hymn-book,  which  is  written 
and  illuminated  with  singular  splendour.  The 
book,  which  must  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
florins,  was  the  joint  production  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Prague.  Every  guild 
and  corporation  of  the  city  had  a  few  hymns 
written,  and  pictures  painted  to  accompany 
them,  and  several  noble  families  did  the  same, 
each  family  or  corporation  placing  its  arms  or 
crest  before  its  own  portion  of  the  book.  In 
most  of  the  other  cities  of  Bohemia  similar 
hymn-books  were  composed  during  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Utraquism,  and  I  doubt  whether  of  all 
the  Christian  sects  that  have  at  various  times 
protested  against  the  pope,  there  ever  was  one 
that  produced  hymn-books  of  such  surpassing 
splendour.  All  the  pictures  in  that  of  Prague 
are  of  a  superior  order,  and  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly style.  Most  of  them  represent  incidents 
from  biblical  history,  or  from  the  life  of  Huss, 
as  for  instance,  his  dispute  with  a.  popish  priest, 
and  his  death  at  the  stake.  Bloated  priests 
and  monks,  pope  and  emperor,  are  represented 
grouped  around  the  funeral  pile  of  Huss,  whom 
angels  are  comforting  in  his  agony. 

Poor  Huss  raised  a  flame  in  which  he  himself 
was  burnt,  as  well  as  many  that  came  after  him, 
but  from  that  flame  posterity  has  derived  neither 
light  nor  warmth.  The  history  of  the  Calixtines 
of  Bohemia  is  a  sadder  one  than  of  any  other 
religious  sect,  for  no  doctrine  ever  made  its  way 
amid  acts  of  greater  violence,  and  none  was  ever 
annihilated  by  a  more  ruthless  reaction.  Lu- 
theranism  was  also  cradled  amid  fearful  storms, 
but  the  tempests  have  spent  themselves,  and 
millions  have  become  peaceful  participators  in 
the  blessings  at  which  Lutheranism  aimed.  The 
Hussites  raised  a  mighty  conflagration,  of  which 
the  Austrians  succeeded  in  treading  out  the  last 
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the  Lutherans  lighted  a  roaring  fire  on 


their  own  hearths,  and  their  homes,  in  spite  of 
pope  and  emperor,  have  been  warmed  by  its 
genial  influence  ever  since.  Yet  Huss,  despite 
of  his  heresy,  lives  in  the  affections  of  his  cotm- 
trymen.  I  have  often  observed  in  them  a  strange 
struggle,  on  this  score,  between  religion  and 
nationality;  As  Bohemians  Ihey  Love  to  take 
credit  for  all  the  great  things  that  the  Hussites 
did,  though  as  Catholics  they  cannot,  of  course, 
approve  of  them. 

Utraquism  preceded  the  art  of  painting;  hence 
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the  profuse  adornment  of  the  hymn-books  I  have 
described.  The  Hussites  afterwards  caused  a 
multitude  of  books  to  be  printed  in  Bohemia, 
and  when  this  could  no  longer  be  done  in  the. 
country  itself,  their  bibles  were  printed  abroad, 
in  Venice,  for  instance,  whose  printing-presses 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  almost  every  religious  sect. 
In  the  Prague  library  are  several  bibles  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  that  were  printed  at  Venice. 
In  one  of  the  year  1506,  is  a  picture  of  hell,  in 
which  the  devil  is  treading  down  a  whole  host 
of  monks  and  popes;  to  this  some  zealous  com- 
mentator has  afftxed  a  manuscript  annotation, 
to  inform  us  that  the  picture  represents  ''Pope 
Julius  II.  in  Hell." 

The  best  bible,  however,  in  the  Tshekhian 
language  was  of  a  much  later  date  (1579 — 
1593)  when  a  Moravian  nobleman  called  toge- 
ther a  number  of  learned  Bohemians  to  his  castle 
of  Kralitz,  where  the  sacred  volume  was  trans- 
lated anew  from  the  original  text.  This  trans- 
lation^ said  to  be  the  best:  the  Bohemians  even 
maintain  its  superiority  to  any  translation  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  language,  a  point 
which  very  few  scholars  are  in  a  condition  to 
dispute.  This  translation  is  known  under  the 
title  of  Biblia  Czeska  Braterska  (i.  e.  the  Tshek- 
hian Brother  Bible),  and  is  still  occasionally 
printed  at  Berlin  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian 
brethren. 

In  the  Prague  library  I  found  a  copy  of  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  Bohemia.  It's  date 
is  1462.  These  old  Bohemian  books  are  well 
printed,  and  upon  solid  lasting  paper,  like  our 
old  German  and  Dutch  editions,  which  look  no- 
thing the  worse  for  the  three  or  four  centuries 
that  have  passed  over  thei r  heads.  Our  modern 
paper  is  mere  tinder  in  comparison.  I  took  up 
a  new  book  that  had  come  from  the  binder's  only 
a  few  days  before,  and  while  I  was  turning  over 
the  leaves  several  of  the  corners  broke  off.  If 
We  go  on  improving  the  manufacture  of  our 
paper,  as  we  have  done  of  late  years,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  in  our  public  libraries,  five  hun- 
dred years  hence,  but  the  solid  old  incunabuloe 
and  parchment  manuscripts. 

In  the  halls  of  the  library  may  be  seen  the 
portraits  of  several  Jesuits  of  Prague,  and  of 
other  distinguished  men.  Among  them  are 
Campianus,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  executed  in 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  Collin,  the  friend 
of  the  late  Palalogus,  who  was  burnt  in  Rome 
by  order  of  the  inquisition.  There  is  also  a 
picture  of  Gcorg  Plachy,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  students  of  Prague,  defended  the  city  bridge 
so  gloriously  against  the  Swedes.  The  most 
interesting  of  all  these  worthies,  to  me,  was  a 
marble  burst  of  Mozart,  the  greatest  musical 
genius  that  Germany  ever  produced.  This  bust 
stands  in  a  room,  the  shelves  of  which  are  filled 
only  with  the  works  of  the  great  master. 

Mozart  is  one  of  the  very  few  Germans  for 
whom  even  the  Bohemian  patriots  express  their 
respect  without  any  arriere  penate,-  but  then 
they  usually  remind  you,  that  though  Mozart 
was  born  in  Germany,  they  consider  him  to 
have  been  a  Bohemian  in  all  but  the  place  of 
his  birth.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  tell  you, 
he  wrote  all  his  best  works,  his  "Don  Juan," 
"  Figaro,"  and  a  few  others,  in  Prague,  in  the 
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atmosphere  of  Bohemian  song.  Then  they 
will  add,  that  nowhere  out  of  Bohemia  is  Mo#a  rt 
properly  understood.  In  Vienna  ihe  people  were 
at  first  quite  unable  to  estimate  him,  and  Mozart 
himself,  they  will  assure  you.  would  often  say, 
that  he  had  nowhere  been  comprehended  but  in 
Prague.  "My  father,"  said  a  Bohemian  once 
to  me,  "was  one  day  looking  for  Mozart's  grave 
in  the  cemetery  at  Vienna,  but  the  gravedigger 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  make  out  whom 
my  father  meant  by  the  divine  Mozart.  At 
length  the  man  suddenly  cried  out,  '  Oh,  per- 
haps your  honour  means  the  musician  that  Mas 
drowned!'  "  I  thought  the  anecdote  much  more 
characteristic  of  the  place  where  it  was  told 
me,  than  of  that  to  which  it  referred. 

The  Bohemians  in  thus  claiming  Mozart  be- 
cause he  lived  among  them,  reverse  the  conduct 
of  the  Poles,  who  would  rob  us  even  of  Coper- 
nicus, because  he  was  born  in  a  city  subject 
to  Poland,  though  his  parents  were  Germans, 
though  he  received  a  German  education,  and 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany. 
The  Slavonians  are  apt  to  appropriate  every 
German  who  comes  among  them,  and  assimi- 
lates himself  to  their  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  are  often  disposed  to  look  upon 
many  a  Slavonian  author  as  a  German,  merely 
because  he  has  chosen  the  German  language 
as  the  vehicle  for  giving  his  ideas  to  the  world, 
in  the  same  way  that  many  a  German,  because 
he  happened  to  write  in  French,  is  always  set 
down  in  France  for  a  Frenchman.  We  often 
look  upon  all  the  Western  Slavonians  as  so 
many  Germans,  perhaps  because  we  consider 
that  those  countries  owe  their  education  and 
enlightenment  to  Germany,  but  the  Slavonians 
themselves  are  much  more  exact  in  these  mat- 
ters. For  instance,  before  I  came  to  Bohemia, 
I  never  dreamt  of  looking  on  Huss  but  as  a 
German.  In  Bohemia  I  was  soon  corrected 
on  this  point,  and  learnt  that  Huss  (the  h 
must  be  pronounced  with  a  strong  guttural 
intonation)  is  a  genuine  Tshekhian  plebeian 
patronymic,  and  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  goose.  Huss  himself  was  born  in  a  Tshek- 
hian village,  and  was  the  son  of  Slavonian 
peasants,  and  in  proportion  as  I  became  ac- 
quainted more  intimately  with  his  history,  am  on  g 
his  native  hills,  I  was  made  gradually  aware 
that  the  Hussite  wars  were  not  merely  religious 
wars,  but  Were  in  reality,  a  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  Bohemians  to  shake  otf  the  domination 
of  the  Germans;  the  emperor  and  his  priest? 
were  •hateful  rather  as  foreign  rulers  than  on 
-nt  of  their  theological  errors. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
at  Prague  that  the  first  inventor  of  gunpowder 
was  likewise  a  Bohemian;  that  we  owe  the  art 
of  printing,  riot  to  a  German,  but  a  Slavonian 
of  Bohemia,  has  lately  been  repeatedly  maintain- 
ed, and  many  imagine  they  have  demonstrated 
it  in  the  must  incontrovertible  manner.  The 
Bohemian  version  of  the  story  is  this.  There 
lived  in  the  early  pari  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  a  Bohemian  town  called  Guttenberg,  or  Kul- 
tenberg,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Tshastni. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  after  Ihe  fashion  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  translated  his 
Bohemian  name  into  Latin,  and  called  himself 
Faustus,  for  tshastni  is  the  Tshekhian  word  for 


happy.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  a  prac- 
tice thatalso  then  prevailed  among  iearnedmen, 
he  added  to  his  own  name  thai  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  called  himself  Joannes  Faustus 
Kuttenbergensis.  In  1421,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hussite  wars,  he  was  driven 
from  his  country,  and  arrived  as  a  fugitive 
at  Strasburg,  where  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Faustus,  and  called  himself  simply  Johann 
Guttenberg.  There  is  an  ancient  manuscript 
to  which  reference  is  mad.'  in  support  of  this 
claim,  and  in  which  the  following  sentence  oc- 
curs:— "Posleaquam  artem  iibrorum»  imprimen- 
dorum  isdem  Joannes  Kuttenbergensis  Boemus, 
patria  Kuttenbergensis,  priiis  Joannes  Faustus 
nominatus,  qui  circa  annum  1421,  betla  Hussiiica 
fugiens  in  Germaniam  abii.t  Strassburgiee  Kutien- 
bergium  a  patria  (ex  more  ejus  temporis  ef  simul 
ut  patriam.  suum  ab  inventione  Typographic 
com mendarct)  appellavit" 

The  house  is  still  shown  in  Prague  in  which 
this  Mr.  Faustus  is  said  to  have  lived.  He  must 
have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances,  for  the 
house  is  a  large  one,  and  has  since  been  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  a  public  institution,  that 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  which  I  visited, 
partly'  for  Faustus's  sake,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  pupils  instructed  there.  There 
were  forty-one  pupils  residing  in  the  house,  be- 
sides twelve  children  who  came  merelyr  as  day 
scholars.  Very  few  among  them,  I  found,  were 
completely  deaf.  The  sound  of  the  German  u 
(like  the  English  oo  in  proof)  they  could  always 
distinguish,  and  when  we  spoke  very  slowly 
and  distinctly,  the  children  could  understand 
the  greater  part  of  what  Ave  said  by  closely  ob- 
serving the  movement  of  our  lips;  but,  of  course, 
they  understand  their  own  language  of  signs 
much  more  fluently.  Many  of  their  signs  were 
of  their  own  invention.  The  sign  for  God  and 
heaven  was  always  accompanied  with  a  pious 
look  upward.  I  tried  to  tell  them  something 
about  a  tower,  and  in  doing  so,  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  sign  which  the  teacher  had  taught 
me  as  representing  the  word;  but  I  saw  evidently 
that  they  misunderstood  me,  and  when  the 
teacher  came  to  my  assistance,  it.  turned  out  that 
they  had  imagined  I  was  telling  them  something 
about  the  pope,  whom  they  picture  to  themselves 
as  a  kind  of  moral  tower  rising  far  above  the 
rest  of  human  kind. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  institutions 
of  Prague  is  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  which,  though 
it  may  not  "fulfil  all  that,  at  the  present  day,  is 
expected  from  such  an  establishment."  as  one 
of  the  physicians  belonging  to  the  house  ex- 
p  e  es  himself,  must  yet  be  considered  among 
the  best  of  its  kind,  as  I  think  my  leaders  will 
themselves  be  ready  to  infer  from  the  particu- 
lars I  am  about  to  relate  of  it. 

The  average  number  of  patients  usually  in 
the  hospital  is  100,  of  whom  about  one  half  are 
dismissed  cured.  The  number  of  patients  usually 
in  the  hospital  is  190.  The  gardens  are  handsome 
and  spacious,  and  distributed  into  different  sec- 
tions for  the  several  gradations  of  madness. 
Those  who  are  noi  considered  dangerous  meet 
every  Sunday  in  the  principal  fparden,on  which 
occasion  a  band  of  music  is  always  pri  \  ided. 
The  labour  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  always  per- 
formed by  the  patients,  and  beyond  these  gardens 
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there  are  some  fields  of  considerable  extent, 
which  are  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  A  piece  of  hop-ground 
even  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  that  those 
patients  who  come  from  the  circle  of  Bunzlau, 
where  this  species  of  cultivation  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,  may  find  themselves  engaged  in 
their  accustomed  occupation.  Constant  occu- 
pation is  looked  upon  as  contributing  more  than 
any  other  means  to  a  cure.  We  saw  no  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  poor  lunatics  engaged  in  mow- 
ing, digging,  weeding,  watering,  planting.  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  straight-jacket,  no 
species  of  corporal  punishment  is  ever  resorted 
to.  Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
house  is  likewise  performed  by  the  patients, — 
such  as  cleaning  the  rooms,  making  the  beds, 
chopping  wood,  cooking,  carrying  water,  and  the 
like.  For  my  own  part,  I  experienced  sincere 
satisfaction,  as  I  wandered  about  among  the 
busy  multitude,  and  thought  of  the  principles  by 
which  such  institutions  were  governed  only  30 
or  40  years  ago,  of  the  scenes  which  were  then 
daily  witnessed  there,  of  human  beings  laden 
with  chains,  or  strapped  to  benches,  and  fre- 
quently scourged  with  revolting  cruelty.  A  lu- 
natic asylum  in  those  days  was  a  place  in  which 
madmen  were  shut  up  that  they  might  not 
inconvenience  the  rest  of  the  world;  now  the 
object  kept  in  view  is  to  restore  them  to  society. 

It  is  characteristic  of  music-loving  Bohemia, 
that  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  its  capital,  music 
should  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the  patients.  In 
addition  to  the  garden  concerts,  in  which  all 
assist  who  can,  there  are  quartettes  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  wards,  and  a  musical  di- 
rector is  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
superintending  this  part  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

Among  the  patients  there  was  none  who  ex- 
cited my  interest  more  than  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Sieber,  an  accomplished  scholar,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  East,  had  written 
several  works  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  had, 
at  one  time,  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
great  natural  abilities,  as  well  as  of  varied  ac- 
quirements. On  first  entering  the  house,  he 
continued  for  some  time  to  devote  himself  to 
his  accustomed  avocations,  but  gradually  he  fell 
into  a  brooding  melancholy,  and  thence  into  a 
state  of  sullen  madness  whence  no  man  had 
been  able  to  rouse  him.  I  saw  him  lying  in  his 
bed,  quite  motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 
his  arms  crossed  over  his  breast,  more  like  a 
statue  on  a  tomb  than  a  human  being.  In  this 
position,  I  was  told,  he  lay  almost  always,  no 
Word  ever  issuing  from  his  lips.  His  friends  oc- 
casionally visit  him  and  weep  around  his  bed, but 
he  seems  unconscious  of  their  presence.  I  was 
afterwards  sorry  to  hear  that  this  gentleman's 
presence  in  the  madhouse  stood  in  some  con- 
nection with  his  political  opinions,  which  he 
had,  perhaps,  the  Imprudence  to  proclaim  some- 
what too  freely.* 


*  Phis  expression  might  lead  Mr  Kohl's  readers  to  sup 
pose  the  orientalist  Jieber  lo  have  been  a  political  victim 
of  the  Austrian  government,  whereas  in  point  of  fact,  ilur 
ing  his  stay  in  Pari*,  in  1831,  he  manifested  such  evident 
symptoms  of  insanity,  as  left  his  friends  little  hope  of  dp 
ins  able  to  preservp  hint  to  gor.ipty  much  longer  Francis 
William  Sieber  was  bum  at  Prague,  in  1785.    At  his  own 


I  was  allowed  to  see  the  lists  of  the  patients 
treated  during  several  preceding  years,  from 
which  I  deduced  two  or  three  statistical  infer- 
ences that  may  not  be  without  value  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  obtained  at  other  estab- 
lishments of  a  similar  character.  Amonsr  517 
patients,  I  found  there  had  been  206  women  and 
3 1 1  men;  so  that  the  men  were  in  the  proportion 
to  the  women  of  more  than  three  to  two.  Wed- 
lock seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  a  preserva- 
tive against  madness,  for  of  the  517  patients, 
293  had  been  unmarried,  and  224  had  been  in 
the  holy  estate;  the  proportion,  therefore,  of  the 
single  to  the  wedded  patients  had  been  as  4  to 
3.  The  middle  stage  of  life  would  appear  to  be 
most  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity,  for  of  the  517 
inmates  there  were  156  in  whom  mental  aliena- 
tion had  manifested  itself  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  40. 

Of  the  311  men,  148  had  been  servants  and 
day  labourers.  Of  agricultural  labourers  and 
gardeners  there  were  only  4.  Among  the  206 
women  there  had  been  1 1  sempstresses.  Among 
the  men,  I  also  observed,  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  there  had  been  8  schoolmasters,  or  2-f  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  blind-school  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
unimportant,  affording  accommodation  to  only 
sixteen  children,  and  remarkable  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  religious  ladies  (the  Grey  Sisters) 
under  whose  superintendence  the  house  is 
placed.  For  this  purpose  four  young  ladies 
were  sent  from  Prague  to  Nancy,  to  pass  their 
noviciate  in  the  house  of  the  Srjgurs  Grises,  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  charitable  office  of 
tending  the  sick.  These  four  ladies  on  their 
return,  with  a  French  abbess  at  their  head, 
founded  the  institution,  to  which  has  already 
been  added,  an  asylum  for  the  sick  blind,  in 
which  I  found  twenty-eight  patients.     It  is  gene- 


expense  he  travelled,  in  1817,  by  way  of  Vienna  and 
Trieste,  to  the  Archipelago,  where  he  made  the  island  of 
Cancliathe  immediate  object  of  his  researches,  and  collect- 
ed materials  for  a  work  which  he  published  in  1822,  under 
the  title  of  Reisn  nuch  der  Inge/  Kreta,  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  number  of  valuable  engravings  executed  from 
his  own  drawings  In  1813  he  visited  Egypt,  ascended  lh.8 
Nile  to  Thebes,  and  afierwardstravelled  through  Palestine 
and  Syria,  and  during  this  journey  his  collections  were  30> 
extensive  and  valuable,  that,  when  on  his  return  they 
were  exhibited  in  Vienna  the  public  refused  for  a  long 
lime  to  believe  than  me  man  could  have  collpctedso  much 
in  so  short  a  time  His  Collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Munich  In  1822,  Siebersailed  from  Marseilles  on  a  voy- 
age round  the  world,  during  which  he  visited  the  Isle  of 
France,  the  ''ape  of  Good  Hope.  New  Holland.  New  Zea- 
land, Cape  Hunt,  and  arrived  in  London  in  July,  18-4. 
His  collections  in  the  department  of  natural  history,  dur- 
ing this  voyage,  were  astonishingly  extensive,  and  were 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  Dresden  in  1821  Here  already 
symptoms  of  insanity  began  to  manifest  themselves  He 
was  haunted  by  a  belief  iltat  an  eminent  Austrian  states- 
man aimed  at  his  life,  and  this  noli  >n  continued  to  engross 
him  more  and  more  He  imagined  he  had  discovered  an 
arcanum  f>r  ilo-  cure  of  hydrophobia,  and  offered  to  sell 
his  secret  to  ihe  Emperor  of  '.tistria  fur  a  large  sum  of 
money  Neither  tne  Aus'rian,  however,  m>r  any  other 
go  vera  me  ut  manifested  a  willingness  to  pay  Sleber's  price, 
wiii<  h  induced  him  to  bo  to  Paris,  where  in  1830  he  pub- 
lished a  Prospectus  it'un  nouveau  st/slimi  de  la  nature,  a 
work  which  betrays  in  every  pane  sufficient  proof  of  the 
melancholy  condition  into  which  its  author  had  sunk,  to 
s.iv  not  h  ins/  of  a  remarkable  signature  affixed  to  the  book: 
HPrnncois  Guilluume  Si.  ber,  le  plus  grand  so1  du  mende, 
la  bill  de  I  Apot  u/i/pse  "  Among  his  other  works  may  bo 
mentioned  ihe  following:  On  ihe  Kadical  Cure  of  Hydro, 
phobia,  Munich,  1820;  On  the  Mummies  of  Egypt,  their 
Origin,  Object,  <vc  ,  Vienna,  is  ii;  A  Journey  iruui  Cairo  to 
Jerusalem  and  back,  Plague,  ItiZS.—  Tr. 
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rally  said  that  the  sick  are  much  better  tended 
by  these  ladies,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cause  from  a  motive  of  religious  zeal,  than  by 
hired  nurses,  who  can  seldom  be  iniluenced  ex- 
cept by  the  fear  of  losing  their  places.  We 
visited  the  French  abbess,  and  found  in  her  a 
stirring,  bustling  lady.  She  was  writing  at  her 
table  when  we  entered,  and  left  her  papers  and 
account  books  to  receive  us.  She  told  us  we 
must  look  upon  the  institution  as  only  in  its 
infancy,  but  that  it  would  gradually  grow  and 
become  more  extensive.  I  asked  her  whether 
she  felt  herself  comfortable  in  a  foreign  country. 
At  first,  she  answered,  she  had  pined  after  home, 
and  one  day,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her  room, 
brooding  over  the  many  inconveniences  of  a  fo- 
reign residence,  somebody  knocked  at  her  door. 
An  elderly  gentleman  came  in,  who  introduced 
himself  as  a  landed  proprietor,  and  began  to 
inquire  after  the  circumstances  and  prospects 
of  the  institution.  "Ma  chere  mere,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  a  stranger  here,  and  must  have  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Your  undertaking 
is  still  a  young  one,  but  it  deserves  universal 
sympathy.  Allow  me  to  hand  you  this  parcel 
as  a  trifling  contribution  to  the  comforts  of  those 
under  your  charge."  Before  she  could  thank 
him,  the  stranger  was  gone,  and  had  left  a  pack- 
age containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
her  hands.  About  three  years  afterwards  she 
received  a  letter  from  a  Prince  L.,  who  expressed 
a  wish  to  establish  a  branch  institution  for  the 
poor  blind  at  Melnik.  After  some  preliminary 
correspondence,  she  proceeded  to  Melnik,  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  the  new  asylum, 
when  in  Prince  L.  she  discovered  the  benevo- 
lent stranger,  who  had  contributed  so  much  by 
his  benevolence,  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  of 
the  early  part  of  her  residence  in  Prague. 

She  told  me  she  often  received  visits  from 
Protestants,  like  myself,  out  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, on  which  occasions  she  always  enjoyed, 
in  secret,  the  timid  embarrassment,  with  which 
they  entered  a  conventual  house,  their  minds 
evidently  full  of  prejudice  and  wicked  thoughts. 
She  never  allowed  herself,  she  said,  to  be  at  all 
put  out  of  her  way  by  this,  but  spoke  with  them 
unreservedly,  and  seldom  failed  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  observing  that  her  guests  were 
gradually  inspired  with  confidence,  and  departed 
with  belter  thoughts  than  those  wfth  which  they 
came.  And  I  must  own,  it  went  so,  in  some 
measure,  with  me.  Some  of  the  Protestant 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes,  when  two  of  the  sisters 
entered  the  room  and  presented  themselves  to 
me,  not  as  pale,  withered  hollow-eyed  nuns,  but 
active,  healthy,  busy  housekeepers.  One  of 
them,  in  particular,  was  full  of  life  and  bustle, 
as  she  stirred  about  in  the  kitchen  among  the 
helpless  inmates  of  the  house.  She  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  retired  from  the  world,  she  said, 
for  she  rose  early,  and  was  hard  at  work  all  day 
long. 

The  order  of  (he  Sisters  and  Brothers  of  Mer- 
cy—the  grey,  the  brown,  the  black,  the  gi 
the  blue,  and  the  red — fill  so  important  a  blank 
in  the  system  of  public  charity  in  Catholic 
countries,  that  every  one  must  wish  for  their 
continuance  until  a  better  organization  is  sub- 
stituted. In  striking  contrast,  however,  with 
these,  is  an  order  that  has  not  known  so  well 


how  to  combine  the  labora  with  the  ora,  and  was 
therefore  abolished  by  Joseph  II.  as  useless,  but 
has  been  restored  since  his  death:  I  allude  to 
the  order  of  Carmelite  nuns,  who  claim  for  their 
sisterhood  the  distinction  of  being  more  ancient 
than  any  other  in  Christendom — Mary,  Anne, 
Magdalen,  and  all  the  other  holy  women  of  the 
New  Testament  having  belonged  to  it.  The 
Carmelite  monks  assert  that  their  order  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  prophet  Elias  on  Mount 
Carmel,  in  Palestine,  and  that  all  the  prophets 
and  holy  men,  from  Elias  to  Christ,  had  belonged 
to  the  order.  In  the  proud  feeling  of  a  piety 
ennobled  by  such  unsurpassed  antiquity,  and 
by  their  connection  with  so  many  saints  and 
prophets,  the  Carmelites  seclude  themselves 
with  greater  strictness  than  any  other  order 
from  the  profane  world;  subject  themselves  to 
severer  rules,  and  hold  themselves  to  be  entirely 
dispensed  from  the  duty  of  doing  any  thing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Joseph  II.  closed  the  convents  belonging  to  this 
order  in  Prague  and  in  other  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  sent  the  Carmelite  nuns  back  into 
the  world.  The  nuns,  however,  even  after  leav- 
ing their  convents,  continued,  as  well  as  they 
could,  to  observe  the  rules  of  their  order,  lodged 
generally  two  or  three  together,  held  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  lived  on  alms 
and  on  the  work  of  their  hands.  When  the 
Emperor  Leopold  heard  this,  he  was  moved  by 
the  tale,  and  made  over  to  them  the  Barnabite 
convent  on  the  Hradshin,  where  the  Carmelite 
nuns  have  immured  themselves,  and  shut  out 
the  rest  of  the  world,  according  to  their  ancient 
fashion. 

These  Carmelite  nuns  never  allow  any  but 
the  meagrest  food  to  pass  their  lips;  they  pray 
night  and  day,  and  sleep  but  little.  They  never 
sleep  on  any  other  bed  but  naked  boards,  and 
their  only  pillow  is  a  stone.  They  wear  a  hair- 
cloth garment  next  the  skin,  and  sometimes  an 
iron  chain,  by  way  of  girdle,  with  sharp  prongs, 
that  run  into  their  flesh.  Into  the  interior  of 
their  convent  no  living  creature  of  the  male  sex 
is  allowed  to  penetrate,  and  yet  there  are  among 
them  many  delicate  and  young  girls.  Such  was 
the  account  I  generally  heard  of  them  at  Prague, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  marvellous  and 
mysterious  particulars.  My  curiosity  was  there- 
fore excited,  and  I  determined  to  penetrate,  as 
far  as  I  could,  into  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
the  community,  and  to  obtain  for  myself  some 
authentic  information  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  Strahoif  who  lent  me 
his  aid  and  advice.  He  described  to  me  a  door 
of  the  nunnery  where  I  might  knock,  and  to  the 
woman  who  came  to  inquire  what  I  wanted,  he 
bade  me  say,  I  was  a  stranger  who  wished  to 
see  the  holy  Mary  Electa.  This  Mary  Electa, 
it  seems,  is  the  weak  point  of  the  Carmelites, 
who  are  very  proud  of  having  her  among  them, 
and  seldom  refuse  a  stranger  the  favour  of  pay- 
inghis  devotions  to  her.  "  But,  reverend  father," 
I  replied,  "I  am  a  Protestant,  so  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  called  on  to  kiss  the  hands  or  feet  of  the 
saint,  or  to  affect  to  pray  at  her  shrine."  "  You 
will  be  asked  no  questions  about  your  religion; 
but  as  I  tell  you,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
you  can  obtain  admittance." 

I  went  accordingly,  found  the  door  to  which 
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\  had  been  directed,  and  knocked.  The  door 
was  opened,  and  in  a  small  vestibule  I  saw  an 
elderly  woman,  who  belonged  to  the  domestic 
attendants  of  the  convent,  and  who  asked  me 
what  it  was  I  wanted.  I  replied,  as  I  had  been 
taught,  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  wished  to  see 
the  holy  mother,  Maria  Electa. 

In  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  door,  was  a  small 
opening,  and  in  this  opening  was  a  kind  of  per- 
pendicular valve,  that  turned  round,  and  through 
which  small  matters  might  be  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  convent.  Here  the  attendant  knocked, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  a  low  voice  was  heard 
to  inquire  what  was  wanted.  "  It  is  a  stranger, 
venerable  sister,  who  wishes  to  see  our  holy 
mother,  Maria  Electa,  and  requests  the  keys  of 
the  chapel."  "  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  a  heavy  bunch  of  keys  fell  into 
one  of  the  compartments  of  the  perpendicular 
valve,  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  my  guide, 
took  the  keys,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  chapel. 
I  saw  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  chapel,  on 
entering,  except  an  iron  railing  near  the  altar, 
behind  which  railing  some  black  object  appeared 
to  be  moving  about.  "  What  is  that?"  I  asked. 
"  Behind  that  railing,"  answered  my  guide,  "  sits 
our  mother,  Maria  Electa,  and  one  of  our  ve- 
nerable sisters  is  now  opening  the  shrine,  that 
you  may  see  it  the  better.  Wait  here  a  moment, 
and — "  But  I  did  not  wait.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hastened  up  to  the  railing,  which  consisted  of 
thick  iron  bars,  and  in  tiie  gloom  behind  them, 
I  saw  a  nun  closely  veiled,  who  was  kneeling 
before  an  old,  brown,  dried  up  mummy,  kissing 
its  hands  and  feet,  and  repeating  one  prayer 
after  another.  The  mummy  was  the  Maria 
Electa  whom  I  was  supposed  to  come  in  search 
of.  She  sat  upon  a  richly  ornamented  throne, 
and  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  lace  and 
tinsel.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  glass  case, 
which  the  nun  had  opened,  that  I  might  see  the 
better.  The  holy  sister  had  been  somewhat 
Ion,?  over  her  work,  or  I  had  been  somewhat 
quick;  but  at  all  events,  I  found,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  rules  of  the  Carmelite  order,  that  it  was 
very  possible  for  a  young  man  to  find  himself 
tMe-i-tote  with  a  nun,  and  to  converse  with  her 
with  even  less  reserve  than  is  often  imposed  by 
the  etiquette  of  the  great  world. 

"Excuse  me,  venerable  sister."  said  I,  ad- 
dressing her;  "Is  that  the  Maria  Electa?" 

"  Praise  be  to  Jesus  Christ!"  she  replied,  after 
a  few  moments,  and  after  she  had  completed  her 
prescribed  number  (if  kisses  and  prayers;  "  Yes, 
this  is  our  dear,  holy,  revered  mother,  Maria 
Electa!" 

The  nun  was  now  standing  upright  be 
me,  and  though  she  was  wrapped   in  a  thick 
woollen  garment,  and   her  face  was  cov    i  I 
with  a  close  black  woollen  veil,  yet  her  form 
ppeared  to  me  hand-  ■'  graceful.     Her 

voice  was  remarkably  soft;  indeed,  she  sect 

eathe  and  lisp,  rather  than  to  speak.  This 
was  at  fir:  i  pleasing,  till  1  aft<  rwards  observed 
thai  all  the  Carmelites  have  the  sam  >i  .  lisp- 
ing, melting  voice,  with  a  kind  of  sentimental 
whine  while  speak  n     th  '.fa  habit  ac- 

quired from  their  constanl  praying. 

In  this  softly  breathing  voice  the  nun  told  me 
the  whole  history  of  Maria  Electa.  "She  was 
the  principal  of  our  order  two  hundred  years 


ago,  and  her  pious  and  holj-life  will  never  allow 
us  to  forget  her.  Heaven  has  miraculously 
preserved  for  us  her  cherished  frame,  which 
continues  uncorrupted.  She  is  just  as  she  was 
when  living.  Her  hands,  arms,  and  fingers  are 
still  quite  pliant.  Our  holy  father  the  Pope  will 
therefore  probably  canonize  her,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done." 

"You  wish  that  he  should  do  so, I  suppose'!" 

"Oh  certainly,  we  wish  it  very  much;  and 
indeed  the  business  has  already  been  taken  in 
hand.  Should  we  succeed,  it  would  be  to  the 
honour  and  to  the  profit  of  our  convent.  We 
have  printed  the  history  of  Maria,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  copy  of  the  book." 

With  that  she  handed  me  a  little  book,  which 
I  squeezed  with  some  difficulty  between  the 
bars,  and  observed  at  the  same  time  that  her 
hand  was  exquisitely  white  and  delicate.  My 
imagination  immediately  pictured  to  me  a  coun- 
tenance equally  pleasing,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  softness  and  melody  of  her  voice.  I  began 
to  relate  of  the  other  saints  and  churches  that  I 
had  seen,  and  of  my  own  erratic  manner  of  life. 
She  listened  to  me  with  evident  interest,  and  I 
indulged  her  the  more  willingly,  that  I  might 
have  a  right,  in  my  turn,  to  question  her  a  little 
about  her  customary*  way  of  living. 

"Oh,  our  life,"  said  she,  "is  glorious,  for  it  is 
devoted  to  praying  to  God.  I  have  been  heie 
now  for  five  years.  I  was  born  in  Styria,  and 
when  I  declared  my  determination  to  enter  a 
convent,  my  parents  wished  me  to  choose  one 
of  the  less  severe  orders.  But  I  preferred  the 
Carmelites  to  every  other,  for  only  those  who 
renounce  the  world  altogether,  can  belong  alto- 
gether to  Heaven.  I  readily  submitted  to  the 
strict  noviciate  of  three  years,  to  which  all  must 
submit  who  wish  to  be  received  as  sisters  of  our 
order.  During  this  time  we  must  pass  through 
several  ordeals,  one  of  which  is  to  abstain  for 
a  whole  year  from  all  speech,  save  to  God  and 
his  saints.  Even  our  sisters,  during  tins  year, 
speak  to  us  only  by  signs,  and  that  as  seldom  as 
possible.  Those  who,  during  these  three  years, 
have  not  constantly  manifested  a  joyful  devotion 
to  their  severe  task,  are  not  received  into  the 
order.  Those  who,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  feel  their  resolution  fail  them,  may  retire, 
for  we  wish  to  have  none  for  our  sisters  but 
such  as  freely  and  zealously  long  to  renounce 
the  world,  that  they  may  devote  themselves  to 
prayer,  and  to  a  communion  with  the  saints. 
Nor  is  any  allowed  to  take  the  vows  before  her 
24th  year,  for  when  the  vows  have  once  been 
taken,  all  return  to  the  world  is  impossible." 

From  these  premises.  I  calculated  the  age  of 
my  informant  to  be  under  thirty.  A  pretty  age! 
thoughtI,and  a  marvellously  long  way  offfrom 
that  total  benumbing  of  the  flesh,  which  I  ob- 
served m  the  third  personage  to  our  interview, 
the  Mother  Electa,  who  sat  enthroned  in  her 
glass  case.  I  inquired  whether  there  were  any 
U'.\  ici  •  at  present  In  the  house. 

"Yes,  four;  and  there  are  sixteen  sisters  of 
us." 

Sixteen  marvellous,  romantic,  and  very  me- 
lancholy perversions  of  mini,  thought  I;  a  state 
ofthings,oJ  whose  existence, at  this  time  of  day, 
many  of  our  cold  Northerns  will  find  it  hard  to 
form  a  very  clear  conception. 
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"As  sisters  too,"  she  resumed,  "we  lead  a  life 
of  constant  self-denial,  such  as  to  you,  no  doubt, 
trill  seem  very  hard.  Seven  hours  a  day  we 
invariably  spend  in  prayer,  besides  which,  on 
certain  holidays,  we  have  prayers  and  masses 
to  chaunt  at  midnight.  During  the  day  we  sel- 
dom speak  to  one  another,  and  only  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  we  have  one  hour  of  recreation. 
During  these  two  hours  we  visit  each  other,  and 
converse  together.  We  make  and  mend  our 
own  clothes,  and  attend  to  other  work  in  the 
convent,  endeavouring  to  do  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  with  our  own  hands. 

"  Is  it  true,"  I  asked,  "  that  you  wear  nothing 
but  this  coarse  garment  of  wool  or  hair!" 

"  This  is  the  only  garment  we  wear,  and  our 
food  is  equally  simple.  Meat  we  never  touch, 
but  only  vegetables,  and  fish,  dressed  either  with 
oil  or  butter,  and  water  is  our  only  drink;  but 
we  are  cheerful  and  contented,  and  it  never  oc- 
curs to  us  to  covet  any  thing  beyond  that.  We 
sleep  on  straw,  and  a  sack  of  straw  serves  us 
for  a  pillow.  Some  of  us,  however,  impose,  at 
times,  additional  hardships  on  themselves.  They 
will  sleep,  for  instance,  on  the  naked  boards,  or 
will  save  a  portion  of  their  scanty  meals,  and 
send  it  out  to  the  poor  in  the  world,  or  they  will 
pass  whole  nights  in  prayer.  In  these  exercises 
we  often  emulate  each  other,  and  think  we  can- 
not carry  them  too  far;  for,  indeed,  how  can  we 
hope  sufficiently  to  chastise  and  mortify  our  sin- 
ful flesh!" 

Good  God!  thought  I;  and  these  sacrifices, 
these  ordeals,  are  imposed  in  a  house  sur- 
rounded by  sumptuous  palaces,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  populous  luxurious  city.  Almost 
unconsciously  I  exclaimed — "But  why  do  you 
not  rather  choose  to  live  in  some  remote  soli- 
tude, in  some  gloomy  forest,  or  on  some  black 
heath?" 

"It  would  indeed  be  better,"  resumed  my  nun, 
with  her  accustomed  sweetness  of  voice,  "and 
Ave  would  much  prefer  it,  but  Ave  cannot  remove 
the  convent  that  has  been  assigned  to  us,  and 
are  not  rich  enough  to  build  one  in  a  more  suit- 
able place.  Besides,  we  may  live  here  as  else- 
where, free  from  all  commerce  with  the  world, 
happy  and  cheerful,  in  perfect  concord,  and  de- 
\-oted  to  God,  and  to  friendship  for  each  other." 
At  this  moment  there  arose  before  my  mind's 
eye,  one  of  those  crooked  little  black  things  that 
ask  questions,  and  I  began  to  think,  that  before 
my  informant  persuaded  me  of  the  cheerfulness 
and  perfect  concord  of  her  little  community,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  admit  me  a  little 
more  behind  the  curtain.  "And  you  were  right 
in  your  doubts,"  said  a  friend  to  me  afterwards; 
"the  concord,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  prevail  among  beings  de- 
!  to  such  constant  exercises  of  piety.  In- 
trigues and  cabals  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
this  little  state  within  the  state,  particularly  on 
the  occasion  of  electing  their  principal,  who  is 
chosen  anew  every  third  year." 

My  gentle  Carmelite,  however,  unconscious  of 
my  doubts,  continued  in  the  same  strain.  "Oh, 
you  cannot  imagine  how  hapvily,  how  blissfully, 
Ave  live  here,  without  a  wish  or  a  want  to  gratify. 
It  is  only  rules  so  severe  as  ours  thai  make  it 
possible  to  enjoy  heaven  already  upon  earth." 
Thus  saying,  she  closed  the  glass  case  of  Maria 


Electa,  after  she  had  once  more  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  withered  mummy,  and  praying  God  to 
have  me  in  his  keeping,  she  withdrew  into  the 
interior  of  the  convent.  Through  the  open 
door  I  discerned  a  long  passage,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  a  small  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
trees,  the  only  place  whence  these  poor  crea- 
tures are  ever  able  to  gaze  upon  God's  heaven. 
God  be  with  thee,  poor  girl,  thought  I,  as  the  end 
of  her  garment  vanished  round  the  corner,  how 
grieArous  makest  thou  life  to  thyself!  and  yet  has 
not  the  Lord  himself  said — "Myyoke  is  softand 
my  burden  is  light!"  and  then  I  thought  of  the 
many  faithful,  pious  mothers  that  I  had  known 
without  the  convent  Avails,  livdng  a  life  of  godli- 
ness, and  of  daily  usefulness  to  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  great  charm  A\rhich  convents,  particularly 
nunneries,  have  for  us,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
voavs  taken  by  those  who  retire  there,  and  partly 
in  the  unusualness  of  character  and  fortune 
Avhich  Ave  presume  in  the  inmates.  Another 
cause  of  the  great  interest  we  ^jke  in  these  in- 
stitutions, is  the  mystery  AA'hich  surrounds  them. 
This  charm,  so  irresistible  to  a  sober  Protestant, 
attracted  me  once  more  to  the  Carmelites,  but 
this  time  in  company  with  a  lady  of  rank  of 
Prague,  Avho  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  principal 
or  Oberin  Aloysia.  We  Avere  received  in  the 
parlour,  which  is  separated  into  two  cUYisions 
by  a  double  grating,  such  as  is  placed  in  all 
Carmelite  convents  before  every  Avindow  or 
opening  through  AA-hich  the  profane  world  might 
look  into  the  dwelling  of  the  holy  sisters.  Be- 
hind this  grating  hung  a  dark  curtain  which  Avas 
rolled  up,  and  presented  to  us  the  principal,  and 
another  nun,  who  had  preceded  her  in  office. 
Both  were  closely  vreiled,  and  my  imagination 
was  left  at  liberty  to  embellish  them  Avith  end- 
less charms,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  Avas 
not  alloAved  to  obtain  any  more  satisfactoiy  evi- 
dence. My  companion  offered  indeed  to  ask  the 
principal  to  unveil,  and  expressed  a  conviction 
that  the  request  would  be  complied  with;  but  I 
prayed  her,  on  no  account  to  do  so,  for  I  feared, 
I  scarce  know  AA-hy,  the  dissipation  of  those 
agreeable  illusions  in  Avhich  I  had  been  in- 
dulging. 

My  two  visits  convinced  me,  at  all  events,  that 
the  Carmelites  did  not  live  in  such  complete 
seclusion  from  the  world  as  I  have  been  told. 
The  principal  keeps  up  friendly  relations  Avith 
many  ladies  in  Prague,  receives  visits  from 
them,  and  accepts  trifling  presents.  Nor  do  I 
belieAre,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  my  first  in- 
formant, that  they  Avould  at  all  like  to  remove 
into  a  Avilderness.  They  do  not  see  the  Avorld, 
indeed,  but  it  is  something  to  know  that  the 
world  is  about  them,  and  though  they  imagine 
they  have  renounced  every  feeling  of  vanity, 
still  it  is  necessary  to  them  to  know  themselves 
admired  for  their  self-denial.  They  place  their 
solitude  among  the  princely  palaces  of  tho 
Hradshin,  as  Diogenes  placed  his  tub  opposite 
to  the  palaces  of  the  Athenians.  The  palaces 
that  he  despised  were  as  necessary  to  his  self- 
in,  rtance  as  to  the  pomp  of  Pericles  and  Alci- 
biades.  Had  the  Athenians  all  taken  to  living  in 
tubs,  Diogenes  would  have  soon  found  his  way 
back  into  a  decent  house;  and  in  the  same  way, 
I  am  convinced,  the  Carmelites  would  not  bo 
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long  in  knocking  away  their  gratings,  if  they 
•were  to  hear  one  fine  morning  that  all  the  fine 
ladies  in  Prague  had  immured  themselves. 

In  Vienna,  the  Carmelite  nuns  have  not  been 
able  to  re-establish  themselves  since  the  days  of 
Joseph,  any  more  than  the  Jesuits.  The  latter, 
however,  are  tolerated  in  several  of  the  provin- 
cial cities  of  Austria.  Prague  has,  indeed,  far 
more  convents  and  religious  orders  than  Vienna, 
or  than  any  other  city  in  the  Emperor's  domi- 
nions. It  would  be  much  more  easy  to  enume- 
rate the  orders  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bohemian  capital,  than  to  count  all  the  varieties 
of  religious  habits  and  uniforms  that  one  en- 
counters in  every  street. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  perhaps  to 
observe  all  these  monks  in  their  cells,  but  we 
satisfied  ourselves  with  a  visit  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  the  white  Premonstrants  of  the 
monastery  of  Strahof,  which  contains  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  libraries  in  Bohemia.  This 
convent,  whose  real  name  is  Strasha,  which  the 
Germans  havejgcorrupted  into  Strahof,  was 
founded  in  1140,  or  only  twenty  years  after  an 
angel  had  shown  to  St.  Norbert,  near  Coucy  in 
France,  the  .field  on  which  he  was  to  build  the 
first  convent  of  the  order.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  order  possessed  two 
thousand  monasteries.  At  present  the  number 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred,  of  which  that  of 
Strahof  is  probably  by  far  the  most  wealthy. 

Like  all  the  Prachtklaster,  or  convents  on  a 
large  scale  in  Austria,  Strahof  is  only  partially 
finished.  The  church  is  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  offers  a  painful  contrast  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  interior  of  the  library.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  this  library  must  be  inestimable,  if  all 
the  pious  texts  and  moral  precepts  with  which 
its  walls  and  columns  are  so  liberally  inscribed, 
have  not  only  served  as  architectonic  decora- 
tions, but  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  duly 
impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  monks. 

The  library  contains  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
arranged  with  exemplary  order  and  elegance, 
which  would  be  the  more  gratifying  if  there 
were  not  so  few  bees  to  collect  the  honey  from 
so  fair  a  garden.  The  thirty  monks  of  the  con- 
vent can  enjoy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  rich 
sweets  consigned  to  their  keeping,  and  the 
channels  through  which  their  fertilizing  in- 
fluence might  be  made  to  flow  over  a  wider 
space,  require  the  bold  hand  of  another  Joseph 
to  open  them.  Ziska,  who  preached  in  the  name 
of  Huss,  and  baptized  with  fire  where  Huss  had 
come  armed  only  with  water, — Ziska  whose 
name  next  to  that  of  Joseph  II.,  is  oftenest  heard 
in  Bohemian  monasteries,  instead  of  setting  the 
garnered  sweets  free  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
would  have  stopped  them  up  altogether,  for  he 
destroyed  the  monastery  of  Strahof  as  he  had 
destroyed  many  others  before.  At  present,  how- 
ever, his  wild  one-eyed  countenance  hangs  in 
the  picture  gallery  at  Strahof,  along  with  a  mul- 
titude of  other  historical  portraits;  indeed  I  have 
found  the  picture  of  this  puller  down  of  castles 
and  convents,  occupying  a  prominent  and  ho- 
nourable place  in  the  collections  of  the  many 
Bohemian  convents  and  castles  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  visit:  and  those  who,  if  he  were 
still  living,  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
bring  him  to  the  gallows,  now  that  he  is  not 


likely  to  do  them  any  more  mischief,  appear  to 
be  not  a  little  proud  of  the  privilege  of  counting 
such  a  dare-devil  among  their  compatriots. 


THE  JEWS'  QUARTER. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Prague,  boasts  of 
being  the  most  numerous  and  most  ancient,  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  indeed  of  all  Ger- 
many. It  consists  of  10,000  individuals,  so  tbffF 
it  comprises  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  In  the  Galician  cities  only 
are  the  Jews  sometimes  found  in  a  greater 
proportion.  In  Vienna,  on  the  contrary,  they 
amount  only  to  one-fifth  of  the  number  resident 
in  Prague,  and  if  the  greater  population  of  Vi- 
enna is  taken  into  account,  the  Jews  of  the 
Bohemian  stand  in  numerical  proportion  to 
those  of  the  Austrian  capital,  as  twenty  to  one. 
All  Bohemia  is  said  to  contain  about  70,000 
Jews;  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  therefore,  have 
their  domiciles  in  Prague.  All  Bohemia  con- 
tains four  millions  of  inhabitants;  consequently, 
every  sixtieth  man  in  Bohemia  is  a  Jew,  and  in 
the  capital  every  tenth.  There  are  Austrian 
provinces  in  which  no  Jews  are  to  be  met  with. 
These  are  Austria  above  the  Ens,  Styria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  Carniola.  In  the  last-named  pro- 
vince, within  a  few  years,  ten  Jews  have 
established  themselves.  In  Styria  one  solitary 
Israelite  is  said  to  hold  his  residence. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  states  there  are 
at  present  652,000  Jews;  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole,  265,000,  being  included  within  Aus- 
trian Poland,  and  nearly  as  many,  260,000,  in 
Hungary.  About  one-sixth,  or  110,000,  inhabit 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  remainder  are 
distributed  in  small  portions,  over  the  remaining 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Thus,  in  Trans}dva- 
nia  there  are  3,500;  in  Tyrol,  1,900;  in  Dalmatia, 
500;  in  Lombardy,  2,000;  in  Venetian  Lonibardy, 
4,000;  in  the  Military  Frontier,  400,  &c.  Hence 
it  would  seem,  that  in  ancient  times,  the  Slavo- 
nians and  Magyars  must  have  been  most  tolerant 
to  the  Israelites,  while  the  Germans  and  Italians 
must  always  have  been  less  willing  to  admit 
them  as  residents.  The  purely  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria  contain  only  5,000  Jews,  the 
purely^Italian  only  7,000;  whereas  in  those  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  Slavonian  and  Magyar 
elements  of  population  preponderate,  the  Jews 
number  no  less  than  620,000.  Moreover,  in  the 
German  and  Italian  provinces,  the  Jews  are 
yearly  decreasing  in  numbers,  although  the 
population  generally  is  increasing;  in  Hungary, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  are  increasing  at  a 
far  more  rapid  ratio  than  any  other  class  of  the 
population. 

The  other  question,  that  which  refers  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  community  at  Prague, 
will  be  less  easy  to  solve;  indeed,  so  wide  a 
range  is  therebetween  different  authorities,  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  a  thousand 
years  between  the  date  assigned  by  one  party, 
and  that  contended  for  by  those  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  The  Je.'s  maintain  that  their  settle- 
ment at  Prague  dales  back  at  least  to  the  year 
632  of  the  Christian  era,  that  date  being  in- 
scribed upon  the  most  ancient  tombstone  of 
their  cemetery,  while  several  tombstones  are 
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still  to  be  found  inscribed  with  various  dates 
from  the  8th  century.  The  Bohemians,  how- 
ever, refuse  to  recognise  the  claim  of  the  Jews, 
and  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  stone  altogether. 
The  Jews,  they  say,  have  occupied  their  present 
quarter  only  for  a  few  centuries,  having  been 
removed  to  it,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
by  the  express  command  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Bohemia,  who  assigned  to  them  the  locality  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Judenstadf,  or  Jews' 
Town.  One  Bohemian  antiquary  told  me  that 
the  inscription  in  question  referred  probably  to 
the  year  1632,  and  not  to  632,  it  being  still  usual 
in  many  parts  of  Austria  to  abridge  dates  by 
leaving  out  the  first  figure,  and  to  say  for  in- 
stance, 841,  in  speaking  of  the  year  1841. 

If  the  Jews  are  correct  in  their  chronology, 
their  community  must  have  existed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Slavonian  king,  Samo, 
who  united  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  a  pow- 
erful Slavonian  empire;  nor  would  there  be  any 
thing  very  marvellous  in  supposing  that  this 
mighty  sovereign,  under  whom  commerce  is 
known  to  have  been  actively  carried  on,  should 
already  have  had  Jews  among  his  subjects.  It 
is  not,  however,  known  in  what  part  of  his  do- 
minions King  Samo  held  his  residence,  and  it 
is  only  his  successors  Krok  and  Libussa  to 
whom  credit  is  given  for  having  founded  Prague. 
Nevertheless,  ac  i  ording  to  Ptolomasus,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  Marobudum,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  mighty  Marbod  and  his  Marko- 
mans,  stood  on  the  same  spot  on  which  Prague 
was  afterwards  built,  in  which  case  it  is  very 
likely  that  Samo  ruled  over  the  whole  land  from 
the  banks  of  the  Moldau.  There  would  be  no- 
thing absurd  therefore  in  supposing  that  the 
Jews  may  have  dwelt  for  1200  years  where 
Prague  now  stands,  even  though  we  may  not 
feel  disposed  to  receive  their  tombstones  as 
authentic  evidence  of  the  fact.  Nay,  it  is  quite 
possible,  that  Marbod  himself,  the  cotemporary 
of  Augustus,  as  he  adopted  so  many  things  from 
the  Romans,  may,  among  other  importations 
from  Italy,  have  received  a  consignment  of  Jews 
for  the  supply  of  his  city  of  Marobudum.  A 
Hebrew  colony  may  even  have  existed  here  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  when,  previously  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  before  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Markomans,  the  Celtic  sovereigns 
held  their  court  in  their  antique  capital  Bubie- 
num,  which  must  also  have  been  situated  very 
near  to  where  Prague  now  stands,  and  probably 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Bu- 
benetz.  In  this  way  the  Jews  may  have  dwelt 
in  the  country  even  before  it  was  ruled  either  by 
Germans  or  Slavonians. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  any  foundation  for 
these  speculations,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
the  said  Jewish  cemetery  has  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  great  antiquity,  and  belongs,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  synagogues,  to  the  most 
interesting  objects  that  a  traveller  can  expect  to 
look  upon. 

The  cemetery  lies  in  the  verv  heart  of  the 
Judenstadf,  where  it  is  encircled  by  buildings 
and  narrow  lanes.  Its  form  is  very  irregular 
Winding,  now  broad  and  then  narrow,  amid  the 
houses  that  overtop  its  lofty  wall.  This  very 
irregularity  of  form  seems  to  speak  in  favour  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  place,  to  which,  through 


succeeding  centuries,  a  fragment  seems  now  to 
have  been  added  here,  and  now  there.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  enclosed  space,  the  tomb- 
stones are  crowded  together  in  a  manner  I  never 
saw  equalled  anywhere  else.  Close  to  the  wall, 
on  the  inside,  is  a  footpath,  and  a  man  must 
walk  tolerably  fast  to  be  able  to  make  the  round 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Jews  do  not,  as 
we  do,  inter  fresh  corpses  in  graves  whose  for- 
mer tenants  have  mouldered  into  dust,  but  al- 
ways place  their  dead  either  over  or  by  the  side 
of  each  other.  This  practice  occasions  the  as- 
tonishing accumulation  of  tombstones,  of  which 
I  am  sure  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
in  this  cemetery.  They  have  all  a  family  re- 
semblance, being  four-cornered  tablets  with 
neatly-executed  inscriptions.  They  stand  liter- 
ally as  closely  together  as  ears  in  a  cornfield.  All 
are  carefully  preserved,  though  some  have  sunk 
more  or  less  into  tha  ground,  so  much  so,  that 
here  and  there  you  see  a  stone,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  is  still  visible.  The  whole  is 
overgrown  with  elder  bushes,4Riat  stretch  their 
knotty  and  confused  branches  from  stone  to 
stone.  These  elders  are  the  only  trees  that 
grow  there,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  nearly 
as  old  as  the  stones  which  they  overshadow. 
The  presence  of  the  eldertree  in  burying-grounds 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  this  place,  but  pre- 
vails very  generally  throughout  Bohemia. 

Here  and  there  a  small  path  winds  among  the 
thicket  of  tombstones  and  elder  trees,  and  on 
following  it  you  come  to  small  elevated  spaces 
of  ground,  that  have  been  left  unoccupied,  and 
are  now  overgrown  with  grass.  If  I  were  a 
painter,  and  wished  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
Resurrection,  I  must  confess,  I  should  choose 
one  of  these  little  grass-grown  knolls  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  of  Prague  for  the  scene,  in 
preference  to  any  other.  I  can  imagine  no  more 
picturesque  spot  from  which  to  contemplate  so 
vast  a  spectacle,  and  I  wonder,  when  we  have 
so  many  pictures  of  the  celebrated  burying- 
ground  at  Constantinople,  that  our  artists  should 
not  also  have  taken  that  of  the  Jews  at  Prague 
as  a  subject  for  their  pencils. 

The  inscriptions  are  nearly  all  in  Hebrew. 
Nowhere  did  I  see  a  Bohemian  inscription,  and 
only  here  and  there,  on  a  stone  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  has  the  German  language  been 
used.  The  year  is  always  at  the  top.  The 
tombs  of  those  of  Aaron's  race  are  distinguished 
by  two  hands  graven  into  the  stone,  and  those 
of  the  Levites  by  a  pitcher,  to  mark  the  office  of 
the  latter  to  pour  water  on  the  hands  of  the  for- 
mer, when  performing  their  ablutions  in  the 
temple. 

The  descendants  of  Aaron  never  visit  the 
cemetery  during  their  lives.  Any  contact  with, 
or  even  a  near  approach  to,  a  dead  body,  is  a 
pollution  for  them.  They  may  not,  therefore, 
remain  in  a  house  in  which  a  dead  body  is  lying. 
There  is  but  one  exception  made  to  this  law, 
namely,  when  the  father  of  an  Aaronite  dies,  in 
which  case  the  son  may  come  within  three  ells 
of  the  body,  and  follow  it  to  the  burying-ground, 
till  within  three  ells  of  a  grave.  The  Jewish 
laws  even  prescribe  the  distance  at  which  an 
Aaronite  must  keep  when  passing  a  hurying- 
ground,  which  distance,  however,  is  not  calcu* 
I  from  the  outer  wall,  but  from  the  nearest 
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grave.  Now,  in  Prague,  it  happens  that  one  street 
passes  close  to  this  wall,  and  that  Justin  this  spot 
the  graves  not  only  reach  up  to  the  very  wall, 
but  that  some  are  even  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  pavement  of  the  street.  This  would,  con- 
sequently, be  a  forbidden  road  to  every  Aaronite, 
had  not  particular  arrangements  been  made  to 
provide  a  remedy.  This  has  been  done  by  un- 
dermining that  part  of  the  street,  and  the  empty 
vaulted  space  thus  obtained^protects  the  Aaron- 
ite against  pollution,  for,  according  to  the  law, 
one  hundred  ells  of  vaulted  space,  are  deemed 
equal  to  one  thousand  filled  with  solid  earth. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  Jewish  cemetery,  a 
piece  of  ground  has  been  set  apart  for  the  in- 
terment of  children  stillborn,  or  of  premature 
birth.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  portion  of  the 
cemetery  has  grown  into  a  hill  or  mound,  eighty 
paces  long,  ten  paces  broad,  and  twelve  feet 
high.  Ephel  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  child 
whose  life  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fourth 
week,  and  Ephel  is  the  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  this  mound  formed  of  infantine  remains. 
Close  to  this  Ephel  are  situated  some  old  houses 
that  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  fading  in.  They 
are  propped  up  by  beams  resting  on  the  Ephel; 
thus  the  mouldering  bones  of  deceased  infants 
lend  their  support,  perhaps,  to  the  tottering  dwel- 
ling-places of  their  living  parents. 

When,  some  sixty  years  ago,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  prohibited  all  future  interments  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  the  Jews  had  purchased  a 
small  piece  of  land,  and  consecrated  it  as  an 
addition  to  their  cemetery.  Having  once  been 
consecrated,  though  not  one  body  has  been  in- 
terred there,  the  ground  has  become  holy,  and 
may  not  be  sold  again;  but  though  it  may  not 
be  sold,  it  may  be  let  for  hire,  and  accordingly 
a  dealer  in  wood  has  become  the  tenant,  and 
uses  the  place  as  a  depot  for  his  merchandise. 
The  whole  cemetery,  since  Joseph's  time,  has 
been  only  an  interesting  piece  of  antiquity,  still 
no  portion  of  it  can  be  sold  or  built  upon. 

The  Hebrew  community  of  Prague  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  among  all  the  Jews  of  Central 
Europe,  and  many  celebrated  Hebrew  scholars, 
many  distinguished  women,  and  many  eminent 
merchants  and  bankers,  rest  within  its  cemetery. 
The  community  of  Prague  may  even  be  looked 
on  as  the  parent  hive,  whence  many  an  enter- 
prising swarm  departed  for  the  colonization  of 
Poland  and  Hungary,  and  I  had  subsequent 
opportunities  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  influ- 
ence which  a  Jew  from  Prague  is  able,  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  exercise  among  his  co-reli- 
gionaries  of  Hungary. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Prague,  many  a  grave  is 
pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as  that  of  a  man 
high  in  renown  among  those  of  his  own  na- 
tion. Among  others, I  was  called  on  to  admire 
the  beautifully-sculptured  monument  of  a  fair 
Jewess,  who  had  risen  to  be  a  lady  of  high  rank", 
the  wife  of  a  wealthy  Polish  Count.  There 
were  several  tombs  which,  I  was  told,  belonged 
to  Levites  and  Rabbis  of  high  fame  and  distinc- 
tion, and  to  one  my  attention  was  directed,  as 
that  of  a  youth  win.  died  some  centuries  ago,  at 

the  early  age  of  eighteen.  This  youth  had  i tt, 

even  in  childhood,  they  told  me,  a  miracle  of 
learning,  wisdom,  beauty,and  virtue.  God  had 
endowed  him  with  the  most  pleasing  Qualities, 


and  Jehovah's  spirit  hovered  unceasingly  over 
the  boy's  head.  He  Avas  too  virtuous,  however, 
for  this  world,  and  his  Creator  therefore  called 
him  away  in  his  eighteenth  year.  At  his  death 
there  were  signs  and  miracles,  and  the  heavens 
were  obscured.  The  King  of  Bohemia  who  then 
reigned,  observing  this,  sent  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river  to  demand  of  the  wise  men  among 
the  Jews,  the  cause  of  this  sudden  darkness,  and 
was  informed,  in  reply  to  his  interrogatories, 
that  an  angelic  soul  had  just  departed  from  the 
earth. 

One  tomb,  erected  early  in  the  last  century, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  that  of  a  wealthy  and 
benevolent  Israelite  of  the  name  of  Meissel. 
He  had  inherited  nothing  from  his  father,  and 
continued,  till  death,  to  be  a  dealer  in  old  iron. 
He  lived  in  the  same  modest  and  parsimonious 
manner  as  the  majority  of  his  nation;  but  with 
the  money  that  he  was  thus  able  to  save,  he 
built  the  Jewish  council-house  at  Prague,  and 
four  synagogues.  Six  streets  were  paved  at  his 
expense,  and  sixty  poor  people  were  weekly  fed 
by  him,  No  one  knew  whence  his  money  came, 
or  where  he  concealed  it,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  found  a  quantity  of  gold  among  some 
old  iron  that  he  had  accidentally  purchased. 

At  present,  the  Jewish  cemetery,  like  most 
old  ruins  or  deserted  places,  serves  as  a  refuge 
to  a  number  of  thieves  and  deserters,  who  are 
often  able  to  conceal  themselves  for  a  long  time 
among  the  bushes  and  tombs.  Among  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  houses  are  an  asylum  for 
young  children,  an  infirmary,  and  an  hospital. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  children  a  door- 
way has  been  broken  through  the  wall,  and  a 
small  unoccupied  space  of  the  cemetery  has 
been  assigned  to  them  as  a  playground,  where 
a  shed  with  benches  and  tables  has  been  erected 
for  their  use.  I  own,  when  I  saw  the  little  crea- 
tures sporting  about  in  their  little  corner  of  a 
church-yard,  and  frolicking  among  the  closely- 
crowded  gravestones,  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself  what  influence  such  a  playground  was 
likely  to  exercise  over  the  future  development 
of  their  minds.  They  were  plucking  wild  flow- 
ers from  the  graves,  and  wreathing  them  into 
garlands.  There  were  many  pale,  meagre,  help- 
less little  creatures  among  them;  and,  as  I  looked 
on  them,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  different 
fate  of  the  little  favourites  of  fortune,  whose 
first  tottering  steps  are  made  among  flowery 
parterres,  or  over  the  lawn  of  a  park.  A  sin- 
gular contrast  to  this  scene  presented  itself  when 
I  visited  the  infirmary,  where  I  found  a  number 
of  aged  creatures  of  both  sexes,  who  had  com- 
pletely  sunk  into  the  helplessness  of  a  second 
infancy.  Among  them  was  a  Jewess  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old,  who  had  been  bedridden 
for  years,  She  lay  crooked,  blind,  and  almost 
motionless, more  like  a  vegetable  than  ?n  animat- 
ed being,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  manifested  by 
her,  was  an  occasional  whining  sound.  About 
tbrty  old  men  and  women  were  couching,  hob- 
bling, and  groaning  around  us,  I  was  accom- 
panied by  a  man  of  some  consideration  in  the 
community.  He  was  saluted  by  the  inmates  of 
tin'  house  in  a  completely  oriental  style.  They 
came  tottering  up  to  him,  kissed  his  garment, 
addressed  him  over  and  over  again  by  the  title 
of  "Gracious  Master,"   and  wished  him  long 
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life,  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God.  Many  of 
these  poor  people  had  nothing  in  this  institution 
but  a  rude  couch  in  a  very  uninviting  corner  of 
a  room;  yet  they  were  unceasing  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude,  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  them,  though  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  little 
about  the  house  deserving  of  commendation 
except  the  fact  of  its  existence.  I  shuddered 
when  I  thought  how  wretched  must  be  the  dens, 
to  be  rescued  from  which,  was  calculated  to 
call  forth  such  warm  expressions  of  thankful- 
ness. In  fact,  I  believe,  that  in  the  Jews'  quarter 
of  Prague,  many  a  human  being  breathes  forth 
his  spirit  among  scenes  of  such  heart-rending 
wretchedness  that  even  an  infirmary,  such  as 
that  I  was  now  visiting,  may  still  deserve  to  be 
deemed  a  beneficent  institution,  entitling  its 
founders  and  supporters  to  the  thanks  and  es- 
teem of  every  truly  benevolent  mind.  Would 
that  they  were  more  powerfully  seconded  in 
their  humane  endeavours,  that  they  might  re- 
deem a  larger  share  from  the  floods  of  misery 
with  which  the  Judenstadt  of  Prague  is  at  pre- 
s  "it  overflowing! 

What  a  vast  extent  of  moral  desolation  there 
must  still  exist  in  this  city,  was  made  evident 
to  me  by  the  case  of  a  human  being  whom  I 
saw  in  this  infirmary.  He  was  a  boy  that  had 
been  found  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
Prague.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  between  tea 
and  twelve  years  old.  He  was  taken  up  by  the 
police  in  the  sjxeets,  a  wild  little  creature,  and 
unable  to  speak  or  understand  any  language. 
He  was  handed  over  to  the  Jewish  magistrates, 
who  placed  him  in  the  infirmary,  after  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  find  a  clue  to  the  child's 
family.  The  name  of  Lebel  Kremsier  was  given 
him.  We  found  him  crouching  in  a  corner  be- 
tween a  window  and  a  large  chest.  "He  is  wild 
and  ungovernable,"  said  the  superintendent  of 
the  house;  "and  though  I  have  beaten  him  for 
it  repeatedly,  he  will  sometimes  jump  like  a  cat 
out  of  the  window,  and  go  hiding  among  the 
bushes  and  gravestones  yonder.  His  delight  is 
to  hunt  the  cats,  and  if  he  catches  them  he  kills 
them.  His  limbs  are  powerful,  and  his  teeth 
remarkably  strong  and  sharp.  So  saying,  the 
man  pulled  open  the  boy's  mouth,  and  showed 
us  his  teeth,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  show- 
man at  a  fair  would  have  exposed  the  tusks  of 
some  wild  animal.  "  He  will  eat  as  much  as 
two  grown  men,"  continued  the  superintendent, 
"  but  he  is  not  at  all  dainty,  swallowing  indiffer- 
ently every  kind  of  food  offered  him.  Sometimes 
he  is  more  than  usually  wild,  and  then  he  is 
dangerous,  biting  and  scratching  all  who  come 
near  him;  me,  however,  he  never  ventures  to 
attack.  He  says  nothing,  and  if  any  one  speaks 
to  him,  he  merely  repeats  the  words,  like  an  in- 
distinct echo."  The  countenance  of  the  child 
was  regularly  formed,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of 
animation.  I  said  to  him,  "  What  is  your  name?" 
and  he  replied  only  by  imperfectly  articulating 
the  two  last  words,  "your  name."  "  Why  have 
you  no  trowsers  on!"  said  I.  "  No — trow — on," 
was  the  echo  that  answered  to  my  interrogatory. 
"Lebel  Kremsier,  are  you  not  cold!"  "Old," 
was  the  sound  with  which  he  replied.  While  he 
was  thus  repeating  my  words,  his  face  was  dis- 
torted by  a  kind  of  smile  or  grin  that  seemed  to 


tremble  over  his  features.  I  attributed  ihis  to 
embarrassment;  but  my  guide  told  me  it  was 
the  effect  of  mere  terror,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  observed  that  the  whole  bod)^of  the  child 
was  trembling.  After  I  had  passed  on,  I  looked 
back,  and  saw  that  he  still  sat  cowering,  trem- 
bling, and  grinning. 

In  desolate  places,  among  forests  or  marshes, 
such  wild  abandoned  beings  have  sometimes 
been  found;  but  how  it  was  possible  for  a  wretch- 
ed creature  like  Lebel  Kremsier  to  grow  up  in 
a  populous  city, is  a  riddle  I  am  unable  to  solve. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty  Jewish  Bessa 
Mederesh,  or  houses  of  instruction,  besides  eight 
temples,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery.  The  oldest 
and  most  interesting  is  that  called  the  Altneu- 
schuk,  whose  internal  arrangements  interested 
me  the  more,  gs  the  ancient  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  order  of  divine  service  still 
observed  there,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
instituting  a  comparison  with  the  reformed  sys- 
tem of  worship  which  is  making  rapid  way 
among  the  modern  Jews,  and  has  already  taken 
firm  root  at  Prague,  where  it  threatens  to  drive 
the  old  synagogues  and  the  old  schools  com- 
pletely out  of  the  field.  I  scarcely  believe  that 
there  is  anything  like  the  Allneuschule  of  Prague 
to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  any  other  part 
of  Germany. 

The  outside  of  this  synagogue  looks  like  one 
of  those  old  warehouses  that  may  still  be  seen, 
in  some  of  our  German  cities,  that  have  under- 
gone but  little  change  since  the  middle  ages. 
Within,  the  dust,  dirt,  gloom,  and  smokiness  of 
the  whole  place,  remind  one  of  a  catacomb. 
From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  large  flag,  so  large  in- 
deed, that  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  sy- 
nagogue. This  flag  was  given  to  the  Jews  by 
Ferdinand  III.,  after  the  termination  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  for  the  patriotism  and  gallantry  they 
had  displayed  when  Prague  was  besieged  by 
the  Swedes  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  During 
this  siege,  all  the  citizens  of  Prague,  even  the 
students,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  monks,  had  fought 
bravely  on  the  walls,  and  had  even  made  seve- 
ral sorties  to  attack  the  besiegers.  In  reward 
for  their  gallant  behaviour,  the  emperor  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  on  a  number  of 
the  citizens,  including  all  the  city  councillors, 
in  addition  to  which,  various  honours  and  im- 
munities were  conferred  on  several  of  the  cor- 
porations and  convents. 

The  Esoras  Nashim  (that  portion  of  the  syna- 
gogue set  apart  for  the  women)  is  partitioned 
off  from  the  body  of  the  temple  by  a  wall  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  A  narrow  staircase, 
such  as  maybe  seen  behind  the  scenes  of  a  low 
theatre,  serves  as  the  only  means  of  access  for 
the  women.  In  the  narrow  passages  surrounded 
by  walls,  they  have  their  chairs.  At  regular  in- 
tervals there  are  in  the  walls  certain  rents  or 
apertures,  about  an  ell  in  length  and  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  through  these  narrow  holes  comes 
all  that  the  female  members  of  the  congregation 
are  allowed  to  hear  of  the  word  of  God.  Here 
they  crowd  together,  looking  and  listening  down 
into  the  temple,  through  an  opening  thai  would 
be  abundantly  small  for  one  of  them,  if  she  had 
it  all  to  herself.   "  They  will  hear  but  little  there," 
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I  observed  to  the  Israelite  who  conducted  me 
down  the  stairs.  "  Oh,  quite  enough  for  women," 
was  his  ungallant  reply. 

On  the  tribune,  in  the  centre  of  the  syna- 
gogue, stood  an  old  rabbi  and  preached.  His 
listeners  crowded  around  the  tribune,  and  some 
had  even  intruded  upon  the  tribune  itself.  Close 
before  the  preacher  sat  a  white-haired  old  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  hard  of  hearing,  and  stretch- 
ed forth  his  ear  in  the  effort  to  catch  the  words 
of  the  speaker.  Near  him  was  a  crowd  of  boys. 
The  preacher  was  not,  as  with  us,  confined 
within  the  limited  space  of  a  pulpit,  but  moved 
freely  about  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 
other.  There  was  much  in  this  that  would  have 
been  highly  indecorous  to  our  Protestant  no- 
tions. As  far  as  grouping  and  outward  form 
are  concerned,  a  highly  interesting  daguerreo- 
type picture  might  have  been  furnished  by  the 
assembled  congregation;  but,  however  loudly  the 
preacher  vociferated,  the  spirit  that  should  have 
given  warmth  and  life  to  his  discourse  was  alto- 
gether wanting.  His  discourse  was  the  strangest 
medley  of  German  and  Hebrew  that  I  had  ever 
heard.  Every  text  from  the  Bible  was  first  given 
in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  German. 
At  one  moment  the  speaker  would  be  comment- 
ing upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  then  upon  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  then  again  he 
would  enlarge  upon  the  false  lights  of  modern 
times,  to  elucidate  which  he  would  skip  up  the 
whole  ladder  of  history  to  the  days  of  Adam. 

The  changes  introduced  into  their  temples  of 
late  years  by  the  more  enlightened  Israelites, 
have  altered  none  of  the  essential  parts  of  divine 
service,  which,  in  spirit  and  form,  remains  pre- 
cisely such  as  it  is  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
law.  It  is  only  the  innovations,  that  had  crept 
in  during  the  course  of  time,  that  have  been  re- 
formed; and  in  complying  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  they  have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  whatever  is  calculated  to  offend  the 
enlightenment  of  modern  times.  Thus,  in  the 
reformed  Jewish  temples,  the  women  still  con- 
tinue to  be  separated  from  the  men;  but  by  open 
railings,  and  not  by- thick  walls.  The  ancient 
hymns  have  been  retained:  but  they  are  more 
carefully  performed,  and  a  suitable  choir  of 
singers  is  maintained  for  the  purpose.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  sermon  may  be  also  little  altered; 
but  some  oratorical  ability  is  looked  for  in  the 
preacher,  who  is  expected  to  cultivate  a  purer 
style,  and  to  refrain  from  a  perpetual  repetition 
of  Hebrew  quotations. 

It  was  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  that  the  first 
associations  were  formed  among  the  Jews,  with 
a  view  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and  the 
example  was  soon  followed  in  every  part  of 
Germany.  In  Prague,  about  a  hundred  men 
joined  together,  built  a  new  synagogue,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  to 
obtain  more  complete  information  respecting 
the  reformed  mode  of  worship,  and  to  select  a 
preacher  of  learning,  piety,  and  oratorical 
ability.  The  first  selection  was  not  a  fortunate 
one;  for  the  new  teacher  obtained  but  little 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  flock.  The  second, 
Mr.  Sax,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  came  from 
Berlin,  nas,  however,  become  so  popular,  that 
even  Protestants  ami  Catholics  will  often  go  to 
hear  him  preach.    I  went  to  hear  him  on  the 


day  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus;  but,  unfortunately,  I  arrived 
too  late,  the  sermon  being  just  over.  The  wo- 
men, like  the  men,  were  sitting  in  the  lower 
space  of  the  temple,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  men  occupied  the  centre,  and  the  women 
the  side  aisles.  The  choir  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  young  men  and  boys,  in  a  black  cos- 
tume, with  small  black  velvet  caps.  As  they 
sung,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  small  organ, 
and  the  psalms  had  been  rendered  into  a  pure 
and  well-written  German  version. 

The  reform  in  the  Jewish  temple  took  root  in 
Vienna  somewhat  sooner  than  in  Prague,  and 
is  now  extending  its  influence  from  these  two 
centres  to  all  the  Hebrew  communities  of  the 
Austrian  empire.    Schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  connected  more  or  less  with  religion 
will  not  fail  to  be  beneficially  affected  by  the 
movement;  which,  indeed,  they  already  feel,  as 
I  had  subsequently'  more  than  one  occasion  to 
remark.     The   Austrian  government  has  tole- 
rated and  even  encouraged  these  reforms;  the 
more  readily,  as  they  have  not  hitherto  led  to 
any  religious  cabals  and  dissensions.    These 
indeed,  the  friends  of  reform  and  progress,  are 
sedulous  to  avoid,  and  for  that  very  reason  they 
always  protest  against  their  being  called  or 
treated  as  a  separate  party.  Nevertheless,  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  aversion  shows  itself  be- 
tween those  of  the  old  faith  and  the  new.     The 
Old  Jews  look  upon  their  innovating  brethren, 
however  cautious  these  may  bef&s  violators  of 
the  law,  and  murmur  at  their  proceedings  ac- 
cordingly; but  if  the  reformers  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  same  moderation,  they  will  cany  their 
whole  nation  with  them  in  time."  "Our  chief 
rabbi,  Rappoport,  is  an  enlightened  man,"  said 
one  of  the  reformers  to  me,  "  and  in  his  heart 
he  is  certainly  on  our  side;  but  he  must  not 
quarrel  with  either  side,  and  therefore  does  not 
choose  to  pronounce  himself  too  openly  against 
the  old  ones." 

This  Mr.  Rappoport  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  most  highly-considered  men 
in  the  whole  community  of  Prague,  though  it  is 
but  lately  that  he  arrived  there,  and  that  from 
Poland,  a  country  in  which  no  one  can  say  that 
enlightenment  has  as  yet  made  any  great  pro- 
gress among  the  Jews.  He  resided  formerly  at 
Tornopol,  in  Galicia,  but  his  reputation  for 
learning  and  liberality  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
caused  him,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  promoted  to 
the  post  which  he  now  holds.  I  went  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him,  and  found  him  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  learned  scribes. 

The  rabbis  in  this  part  of  the  world — I  mean 
in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary — continue  to 
live  after  the  fashion  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East.  They  allow  the  light  of  their  wisdom  to 
shine  upon  the  world  in  a  very  different  way 
from  our  learned  philosophers  of  Europe,  who, 
unless  when  addressing  a  respectfully  listening 
auditory  from  the  rostrum,  are  seldom  accessi- 
ble to  the  multitude  that  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  their  instructions.  Here  the  rabbis  sit  upon 
the  open  market-place,  like  the  kings  and  judges 
in  eastern  lands,  and  in  their  houses  they  sit 
with  open  doors,  ready  to  receive  and  answer 
all  who  come  for  consolation  or  advice.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  on  the  solemn  festivals, 
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when  the  rabbis  receive  all  who  come  to  them, 
their  dwellings  being  looked  upon,  apparently, 
on  those  occasions,  less  as  private  houses,  than 
as  places  of  assembly  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. The  wife  and  daughters  are  generally 
found  in  an  ante-room,  where  they  receive  the 
guest,  and  usher  him  into  the  -inner  apartment, 
into  the  presence  of  the  rabbi,  who,  arrayed  in 
his  pontificals,  generally  sits  at  the  end  of  a  long 
table,  encircled  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
visitors,  strangers,  and  friends. 

It  was  thus  that  I  found  the  chief  rabbi,  Rap- 
poport,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  desirous  to 
make.  He  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  costume 
of  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  sat  in  his 
arm-chair  in  a  black  silk  caftan  and  a  high  fur- 
red cap.  Israelites  from  Magdeburg,  from  Ham- 
burg, from  Warsaw,  and  from  Amsterdam,  were 
sitting  around  him,  and  other  visitors  were  con- 
stantly arriving  and  departing.  Mr.  Rappoport 
is  an  Aaronite,  a  distinction  that  carries  with  it 
privileges  far  more  burdensome  than  profitable. 
Of  one  of  these  I  have  already  spoken.  Another 
is,  that  every  newly-born  child  is  brought  to  an 
Aaronite  that  he  may  bless  it.  There  are  also 
some  Levites  at  Prague,  but  they  are  less  nume- 
rous than  the  Aaronites.  The  same  is  observed 
to  be  the  case  in  all  the  other  Jewish  commu- 
nities of  Europe,  and  this,  I  was  told,  was  be- 
cause Cyrus,  when  he  re-established  Jerusalem, 
brought  back  to  Palestine  a  greater  number  of 
Aaronites  than  of  Levites. 

Mr.  Rappoport  told  us  that  the  Jewish  Cara- 
ites  of  the  Crimea  and  Turkey,  had  lately  found 
a  stone,  from  the  inscriptions  on  which  they 
sought  to  show  the  very  remote  antiquity  of 
their  sect;  but  that  he  had  lately  written  an 
epistle  to  them  to  show  that  the  stone  could  not 
be  genuine,  as  it  professed  to  be  dated  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  that  was 
not  the  era  by  which  the  Israelites  reckoned. 
In  his  letter  he  said,  he  had  proved  to  the  Cara- 
Ites,  that  the  era  from  which  the  Jews  originally 
reckoned  was  the  flight  from  Egypt,  with  which 
their  political  history  commenced.  This  system 
of  chronology  they  retained  for  about  one  thou- 
sand years,  when  they  adopted  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidte,  which  prevailed  among  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  and  among 
most  of  the  oriental  nations.  This  system  of 
computation  was  retained  by  the  Jews  till  about 
five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  creation  of 
the  world  was  adopted. 

Religion  among  the  Jews  forms  naturally  a 
subject  of  constant  and  familiar  conversation, 
as  having  been  the  element  in  which  their  po- 
litical and  moral  relations  have  at  all  times 
been  developed.  We  were  led  to  speak  of  the 
subject  by  an  allusion  to  the  cherub  wings  lately 
placed  by  the  Israelites  of  Prague,  over  the  holy 
shrine  of  the  tablets  of  the  law.  I  observed  that 
these  wings  appeared  to  me  very  incomplete 
without  the  bodies  of  the  angels.  This  they  told 
me,  one  and  all,  was  a  remark  that  none  but  a 
Christian  would  have  thought  of  making;  that 
to  them  such  figures  of  angels  would  be  an 
abomination,  and  that  whenever  they  entered  a 
Christian  church,  with  its  pictures  and  statues, 
they  felt  much  as  their  forefathers  must  have 
felt  when  they  entered  the  temples  of  the  hea- 
thens. 


From  the  rabbi's  house  my  Jewish  friends 
conducted  me  to  their  council-house,  erected  by 
the  Israelite  Meissel,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  this  building  is  preserved  the  an- 
cient charter  of  the  community,  which  has  been 
signed  and  confirmed  by  each  of  the  emperors 
and  empresses  of  Austria.  This  charter  is  pre- 
served as  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve the  only  privileges  granted  by 'It  are  such 
as  peaceful  subjects  ought  to  enjoy,  without  re- 
quiring the  security  of  the  sign  manual  of  their 
sovereigns — namely,  the  toleration  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  permission  to  exist.  From  the 
turret  of  this  council-house  the  whole  Juden- 
s/adf  may  be  surveyed,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
water,  and  on  the  other  by  a  row  of  Christian 
churches.  From  this  turret  maybe  seen  all  the 
Jewish  streets,  swarming  with  beggars,  and  all 
the  wretched  roofs  under  which  so  many  forms 
of  wretchedness  creep  for  shelter.  As  I  gazed 
on  what  I  knew  to  be  the  scene  of  so  much  suf- 
fering, the  words  of  the  prophet  Baruch  came 
into  my  mind: 

1  Therefore  the  Lord  hath  made  good  his  word,  which 
he  pronounced  against  us,  and  against  our  judges  that 
judged  Israel,  and  against  our  kinss,  and  against  our 
princes,  and  against  the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah, 

2  To  bring  upon  us  great  plagues,  such  as  never  hap- 
pened under  the  whole  heaven,  as  it  came  to  pass  in  Jeru. 
salem.  according  to  the  things  that  were  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses; 

3  That  a  man  should  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  and 
the  flesh  of  his  own  daughter. 

4  Moreover  he  hath  delivered  them  to  be  in  subjection 
to  all  the  kingdoms  that  are  round  about  us,  to  be  as  a  re- 
proach and  desolation  amons  ali  the  people  round  about, 
where  the  Lord  halh  scattered  them. 

5  Thus  we  were  cast  down,  and  not  exalted,  because  we 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  God,  and  have  not  been 
obedient  unto  his  voice 

barcch,  chap.  ii. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  this  description 
has  continued  true  through  centuries,  and  ap- 
plies even  at  the  present  day  to  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  in  every  hemisphere  and  in  every 
land. 


POPULAR  SCENES  IN  PRAGUE. 

The  Austrians  say  of  the  Bohemians  (that  is 
to  say,  of  the  genuine  Tshekhs),  that  they  are 
incapable  of  abandoning  themselves  to  any 
thing  like  a  frank,  cheerful  gaiety,  their  temper 
being  naturally  gloomy  and  reserved,  with  a 
tendency  towards  melancholy.  This  judgment 
respecting  the  Bohemians  is  so  universally 
adopted  by  the  Austrians,  that  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  it,  for  there  is  always 
some  truth  in  the  sentence  which  one  nation 
passes  on  another.  We  will  not  at  present  in- 
quire how  the  Austrians  came  to  adopt  such  an 
opinion,  for  our  business  is  at  present  rather 
with  facts  than  speculations;  and  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Prague  is  concerned,  the  manners  of  the 
people  have  been  so  decidedly  Germanized,  or 
rather  Austrianized,  that  the  provincial  distinc- 
tions at  which  I  have  hinted  are  not  likely  ' \, 
appear  very  evident  to  a  stranger.  A  Gerr  an 
arriving  at  Prague  feels  himself  in  an  Austrian 
city;  he  hears  everywhere  the  Austio-German 
dialect;  meets  at  every  turn  Some  specimen  of 
Austrian  goodhumour;  and  in  the  popular  scenes 
that  present  themselves  to  his  notice,  he  will  re- 
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cognise  the  characteristic  gaiety  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  Vienna;  nor  will  he,  for  some  time, 
even  detect  the  modifications  which  the  man- 
ners of  Vienna  have  undergone  in  their  trans- 
plantation to  Prague. 

I  was  one  day  passing  through  the  streets  of 
the  latter  city,  and  saw  a  house-door  standing 
open.  Music  and  song  were  sounding  from 
within.  I  stopped,  and  saw  in  the  courtyard  a 
boy  with  a  barrel-organ,  playing  a  Bohemian 
Polka,  and  two  pretty  girls  were  waltzing  along 
the  hall  and  around  the  courtyard  to  the  accom- 
paniment which  chance  had  thus  provided. 
Their  dance  was  graceful  and  spirited,  and  I 
continued  for  some  time  to  look  at  and  enjoy 
the  scene.  As  I  went  away,  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  remember  having  ever  seen  the  like, 
from  the  street,  in  any  other  great  city. 

Another  day  I  went  to  the  Farberinsel  (Dyers' 
Island),  to  close  the  day  agreeably  by  listening 
for  a  while  to  the  evening  music  of  the  grena- 
diers. I  came  unfortunately,  too  late,  for  before 
I  reached  the  Sperl  garden,  I  met  the  band  on 
their  return.  They  marched  along  the  broad 
road  of  the  island,  playing  a  lively  air.  This 
already  pleased  me.  I  had  elsewhere  seen  mili- 
tary bands  break  up,  but  they  went  home  singly; 
here  they  were  marching  homeward  in  military 
order,  and  giving  one  tune  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  This  made  an  agreeable  im- 
pression on  me.  But  now  for  the  manner  of 
their  march.  By  their  side  went  some  five  or 
six  boys  with  torches,  and  in  front  of  the  band, 
along  the  broad  level  path  of  the  promenade, 
some  ten  or  twelve  merry  couples  were  dancing 
away  lustily.  The  band  were  playing  one  of 
Strauss's  waltzes.  These  dancers  were  not 
merely  children,  but  grown  people  were  among 
them,  whirling  and  tripping,  in  frolicsome  mood, 
around  the  stiffly  marching  soldiers,  like  flowery 
garlands  wreathing  themselves  around  the  huge 
trunk  of  some  time-honoured  monarch  of  the 
forest.  The  bearded  grenadiers,  meanwhile, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  their  youthful  at- 
tendants, and  the  more  merrily  these  danced, 
the  more  lustily  the  others  blew  away.  The 
young  girls  seemed  indefatigable,  for  if  one  pair 
gave  in,  another  was  sure  to  issue  from  the  ac- 
companying crowd,  and  join  the  dancers.  Thus 
the  march  proceeded  along  the  whole  promenade 
of  the  Farberinsel,  and  over  the  bridge  which  con- 
nects the  island  with  the  mainland,  where  the 
roughness  of  the  pavement  put  an  end  to  the 
ball.  Here  was  another  popular  scene  that  I 
thought  well  worthy  of  being  engraven  on  my 
memory,  and  I  would  fain  have  had  a  painter  at 
hand,  to  preserve  a  copy  of  what  afforded  me 
so  much  pleasure  to  look  on.  "  This  is  really  a 
remarkable  scene,"  said  I  to  my  companion. 
"It  is  an  every-day  one  here,"  was  his  reply. 

That  the  Bohemians  are  passionately  fond  of 
music,  dance,  and  song,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
So  far  as  music  is  concerned,  the  world  has  long 
been  aware  of  the  fact,  for  Bohemian  musicians 
are  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  some  have  even  wandered  with  the 
Russians  into  Siberia,  to  the  very  confines  of  the 
Chinese  empire;  others  have  of  late  years  ac- 
companied the  French  to  Algiers;  and  even  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  Bohemian  bands  are  listened 
to  with  pleasure.     Of  their  fondness  for  dance 


and  song  I  had  daily  opportunities  of  convincing 
myself  while  at  Prague.  I  met  with  dancers 
where  I  could  never  have  expected  them,  and 
where  I  should  not  have  met  with  them  in  any 
other  country;  and  song — ay,  and  well  executed 
— I  was  daily  hearing  from  cellars,  from  ser- 
vants' halls,  and  upon  the  public  street.  As  to 
music,  not  the  lowest  alehouse  in  the  city  is 
without  it. 

These  low  alehouses  again  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent air  from  those  of  the  large  cities  that 
border  on  Bohemia, — such  as  Dresden,  Munich, 
Breslau,  &c.  Those  of  Prague  have  something 
more  poetical  about  them.  Let  us  enter  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  many  beerhouses  about  the 
cattle-market  of  Prague.  They  consist  mostly 
of  large  rooms  or  hails  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
are  nightly  filled  with  merry  guests.  The  en- 
trance is  generally  tastefully  adorned  with 
branches  of  fir  or  other  evergreens,  and  the  walls 
of  the  room  are  often  tapestried  in  the  same  way. 
Here  and  there  you  may  see  some  neat  arbours 
fitted  up  in  the  courtyards,  which  are  illuminated 
at  night.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays 
there  is  music  in  all  these  houses,  and  in  many 
of  them  on  the  other  days  also,  and  music  of  so 
superior  an  order,  that  I  often  wondered  where 
so  much  musical  talent  could  come  from.  These 
itinerant  orchestras  of  Bohemia,  I  was  told,  had 
much  improved  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution  effected  at  Vienna  by  Strauss, 
Lanner,  Libitzki,  and  the  other  composers,  so 
popular  among  the  dancing  world.  The  com- 
positions of  these  gentlemen  require  to  be  played 
with  remarkable  firmness  and  precision;  and 
though  in  some  respects  their  influence  may 
have  operated  very  unfortunately*  yet  I  believe 
it  has  had  the  effect,  by  exciting  emulation 
among  the  inferior  class  of  musicians  in  Bo- 
hemia, of  rousing  them  to  increased  efforts  to 
improve  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing,  in  the  beer- 
houses of  Prague,  to  find  singers  who  accom- 
pany themselves  on  the  harp.  They  have  in 
general  a  very  varied  collection  of  songs  and 
melodies,  and  a  musical  collector  might  discover 
many  that  would  be  new  to  the  world  at  large. 
Their  songs  are  sometimes  German  and  some- 
times Bohemian,  and  many  that  I  heard  were 
evidently  popular  favourites,  for  I  could  see  that 
the  waiters  and  the  guests  knew  the  words  by 
heart,  and  frequently  joined  in  chorus.  Some- 
times, the  whole  assembly  would  suddenly  inter- 
rupt their  conversation,  and  accompany  the 
singer  with  a  sort  of  wild  enthusiasm.  The 
singer  had  general!}'  a  table  before  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  on  this  table  the  little 
piles  of  copper  kreuzers  accumulated  fast,  for 
almost  every  guest,  as  he  left  the  room,  depo- 
sited his  offering  unasked.  These  are  trifles, 
no  doubt,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  peculiar  to 
Prague,  and  they  afford  an  insight  into  that  love 
of  song  and  music  which  pervades  all  classes 
in  Bohemia. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  after  Teniers  and 
Ostadc  have  immortalized  the  boorish  dances, 
the  broken  bottles, the  black  eyes,  the  torn  hair, 
and  the  red  Bardolph  noses  of  the  Dutch  gin- 
shops,  and  that  so  delightfully,  that  princes  think 
themselves  happy  in  having  one  or  two  of  these 
coarse  bacchanalian  pictures  in  their  drawing- 
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rooms, — it  seems  strange  to  me,  I  say,  that  none 
of  our  modern  painters  should  have  attempted 
the  far  more  poetical  and  characteristic  scenes 
that  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  one  of  these 
beerhouses  of  Prague.  Imagine  the  crowded 
room  transferred  to  canvass,  the  singer  forming 
the  central  figure,  the  guests  joining  in  chorus, 
the  waiters  with  their  mugs  of  beer  snatching 
up  a  fragment  of  the  song  as  they  hasten  from 
one  customer  to  another;  the  jolly  well-ted  host 
moving  with  dignity  through  his  little  world; 
nor  must  we  forget  the  stalls  at  the  dour  for  the 
sale  of  bread  and  sausages,  for  the  vender  of 
beer  supplies  not  these,  he  ministers  only  to  the 
thirst  of  his  visitors,  and  those  who  would  satisfy 
their  hunger  must  bring  their  viands  with  them. 

Even  the  coffee-houses,  which  are  numberless 
in  Prague,  whereas  in  Dresden  there  are  none, 
have  many  peculiarities;  but  they  are  all  fash- 
ioned after  Austrian  models,  of  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  I,  coming 
from  the  north,  was  struck  by  the  brilliant  man- 
ner in  which  these  places  were  lighted.  I  could 
not  at  first  persuade  myself  that  the  rooms  were 
not  illuminated  with  gas.  The  fact  is,  the  peo- 
ple here  understand  the  management  of  oil 
lamps  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany. 
Something  of  this,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  oil. 

"So,  now  we're  to  be  bored  about  lamp-trim- 
ming!" methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  fair  readers 
exclaim.  "Pretty  company  you  take  us  into! 
First  you  introduce  us  to  girls  that  go  dancing 
about  the  streets,  heaven  knows  why;  then  to 
the  beer-bibbers  of  the  cattle-market,  to  the  to- 
bacco fumes  of  the  coffee-houses,  and — "  No 
farther,  my  fair  censor,  pray.  Does  your  name 
happen  to  be  Anna,  or  Annette,  or  Annchen,  or 
Annerl,  Nancy,  Nannette,Nannerl,  or  Nettchen? 
for  so  far  as  the  Austrian  eagle  stretches  its 
wings  over  the  fair  sex,  these  names  all  pass 
for  one  and  the  same.  If  any  one  of  these  names 
then  belong  to  you,  I  congratulate  you,  for  in 
that  case  you  are  most  pressingly  and  kindly 
invited  to  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  celebrated 
this  day  in  the  charming  Moldauinsel,  and  there 
it  will  be  my  agreeable  duty  to  introduce  you 
into  very  well-bred  and  agreeable  company,  in 
which  you  will  find  all  the  pretty  Amies  of 
Prague,  a  crowd  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and 
where  you  will  find  the  popular  manners  of 
Prague  presented  to  you  in  a  totally  different 
point  of  view. 

St.  Anne's  day  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
popular  festivals  in  all  parts  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  nowhere  are  the  Amies  made 
more  of  than  in  Prague.  This  holiday  falls  on 
the  2Sth  of  July,  and  on  the  preceding  evening 
every  street-corner  is  tapestried  with  urgent  in- 
vitations to  festivities  of  every  description.  The 
tavern-keepers  and  other  masters  of  the  revels 
are  emulous  in  their  descriptions  of  the  brilliant 
preparations  made  by  them  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  all  the  pretty  Amies  in  Prague.  One 
addresses  himself  simply  to  the  "beautiful 
Amies,"  another  to  the  "charming  Annes  of  the 
Bohemian  capital,"  a  third  heads  his  placard 
with  an  invocation  to  the  "highly  respected 
Nannettes."  Accordingly,  when,  on  the  all- 
important  day,  the  rising  sun  sheds  his  illumi- 
nating rays   on  the  corners  of  the  streets   of 


Prague,  those  pretty  maidens  for  whom  their 
godmothers  have  taken  the  necessary  care,  may 
behold  their  feted  name  made  glorious  in  yel- 
low, blue,  and  red  letters,  in  Latin,  Gothic,  and 
German  characters,  and  may  see  themselves 
invited  to  such  a  countless  number  of  dinners, 
suppers,  breakfasts,  rural  excursions,  balls,  and 
illuminations,  that  it  must  sadly  puzzle  them  to 
determine  to  which  of  so  many  kindly  soliciting 
admirers  they  will  extend  their  approving  smiles. 

The  beautiful  Farberinsel  is  always  the  chief 
point  of  attraction  on  this  day.  This  island, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of 
public  resort  in  all  Germany,  is  not  large,  of  an 
oval  form,  about  150  fathoms  long,  and  100 
fathoms  broad,  is  surrounded  by  the  rapid  waters 
of  the  Moldau,  and  presents  its  visitors  with  a 
complete  Panorama  of  Prague  and  its  hills.  To 
the  right  you  see  from  the  Farberinsel  the  old 
city,  to  the  left  the  Hradshin  and  the  Kleinseite, 
behind  rises  the  Vissehrad,  and  in  front  lies  the 
old  Moldau  bridge.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
are  some  elegant  buildings,  which  stand  open 
all  day  long  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 
In  the  rear  of  these  buildings,  he  who  feels  him- 
self disposed  for  sedentary  enjoyment,  will  find 
abundance  of  benches  and  tables  laid  out  under 
the  canopy  of  huge  spreading  trees,  and  a  tribune 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  an  orchestra 
will  seldom  be  found  unoccupied.  On  both  sides 
are  paths,  which  wind  off  among  grassplots  and 
bushes,  and  on  St.  Anne's  day,  every  place  is 
hung  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  with  here  and 
there  triumphant  arches,  illuminated  at  night, 
and  decorated  with  colossal  A's  and  N's. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  host  who  farms  the 
bridge  that  leads  to  this  charming  little  island, 
has  already  taken  a  more  considerable  toil  than 
is  received  during  the  whole  twent3'-four  hours 
on  any  other  day  in  the  year;  for  the  music,  on 
St.  Anne's  da}',  begins  at  sunrise,  and  closes  not 
till  the  moon  has  vanished  on  the  following  night. 
The  greatest  throng  is  between  five  and  seven 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  more  aristocratic  of  the 
Annes  generally  retire  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  moon  and  lamplight. 

The  afternoon  on  which  I  found  myself  in  the 
Farberinsel,  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  day, 
was  favoured  by  the  most  delightful  weather. 
The  fair  sex  were  in  a  majority  of  two  to  one, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  number  of  Annes 
with  whom  Prague  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  blessed.  The  place  was  small  and  the 
crowd  great,  so  great  that  the  visitors  could  do 
little  else  than  move  in  slow  procession  along 
the  broad  walk  which  encircles  the  island. 

"I  can  confidently  say  that  I  am  not  what  is 
generally  called  an  enthusiast,"  said  a  friend 
who  accompanied  me,  as  we  plunged  from  the 
little  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  into  this  stream 
of  life  and  beauty,  "but  it  does  seem  to  me  as 
if  in  the  whole  eourse  of  my  life  I  had  never 
been  surrounded  by  so  many  angels'  heads,  by  so 
many  graceful  forms,  or  by  so  many  beautiful 
faces." — "It  is  truly  a  bewitching  spectacle," 
was  my  answer.  We  now  proceeded  to  stem 
the  current,  that  we  might  admire  the  lair  pro- 
menaders  at  greater  leisure,  and  without  making 
use  of  the  slightest  hyperbole,  I  was  obliged  to 
own  that  never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  so  magni- 
ficent a  display  of  beauty.     One   lovely  lace 
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followed  another  in  quick  succession,  and  even 
I,  dull  and  unexcitable  as  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  deem  myself,  could  not  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  the  scene,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  felt  myself  inspired,  was  to  me  the  best 
proof  that  the  spectacle  was  one  of  unusual 
beauty.  Like  Xerxes  at  the  Hellespont,  when 
contemplating  his  numerous  array  of  soldiers, 
I  could  have  shed  a  tear  at  the  thought,  that  all 
the  loveliness  before  me  was  destined  to  be  the 
prey  of  Time  and  Death. 

That  the  little  ugly,  squalling,  red-faced  crea- 
tures (for  all  newly-born  babies  are  alike) 
should  grow  up  in  Prague  into  such  remark- 
ably beautiful  girls,  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
of  nature  which  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
explain.  Some  have  attributed  the  fact  to  the 
mingling  of  German  with  Slavonian  blood,  but 
this  the  Slavonians  protest  against  most  loudly, 
telling  you  that  in  the  villages  of  the  interior, 
where  no  such  mixture  of  the  races  has  taken 
place,  much  liner  specimens  of  female  beauty 
are  to  be  found,  than  in  any  of  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts. The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Patriotic 
Association  boast,  moreover,  that  by  far  the 
richest  display  of  beauty  is  to  be  seen  at  their 
balls,  where  nothing  but  Bohemian  is  ever 
spoken,  and  where,  consequently,  the  bulk  of 
the  company  must  be  genuine  Slavonian;  nay, 
even  the  far-famed  beauty  of  the  Hungarian 
ladies  is  attributed  by  these  zealous  patriots  to 
the  mixture  of  Slavonian  blood  with  that  of  the 
original  races.  The  theory  is  not  one  that  I 
would  at  once  reject  as  absurd.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  often  fancied,  in  the  course  of  my  subse- 
quent wanderings,  that  I  saw  reason  to  believe 
there  was  some  ground  for  it.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  Prague  is  decidedly  a  very  garden 
of  beauty.  For  the  young  ladies  of  1841, 1  am 
ready  to  give  my  testimony  most  unreservedly, 
and  many  an  enraptured  traveller  has  left  us  his 
books  as  living  witnesses  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  grandmothers  and  great  grandmothers  of  the 
present  generation.  The  old  chronicler,  Ham- 
merschmidt,  and  his  contemporaries,  dwell  with 
equal  pleasure  on  the  sweet  faces  that  smiled 
upon  them  in  their  days,  and  the  picture  gallery 
of  many  a  Bohemian  castle  is  there  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  their  statements.  One  witness  there 
is  to  the  fact,  whose  right  few  will  question  to 
decide  on  such  a  point.  Titian,  who  studied 
the  faces  of  lovely  women  for  ninety-six  years, 
and  who,  while  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  spent 
five  years  in  Germany,  tells  us,  it  was  among 
the  ladies  of  Prague,  that  he  found  his  ideal  of 
a  beautiful  female  head.  If  we  go  back  beyond 
the  times  of  Titian,  we  have  the  declaration  of 
Charles  IV.  that  Prague  was  a  hortus  deliciarum, 
and  whoever  has  read  the  life  of  that  emperor, 
will  scarcely  doubt  that  beautiful  women  must 
have  been  included  in  the  delights  of  a  capital 
so  apostrophized.  Nay,  the  time-honoured  no- 
bility of  the  beauty  of  Prague,  may  be  said  to 
go  back  even  to  theearliesL  tradition,  where  we 
find  it  celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Libussa  and 
Vlasta,  and  the  countless  songs  composed  in 
honour  of  the  Dtviy  Slavanske  or  Tshckhian 
damsels. 

I  own  I  am  stili  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it 
was  possible  for  Przcmysl  to  reject  the  overtn  res 
of  his  fair  Bohemians,  and  how  he  could  find  it 


in  his  heart  to  wage  against  them  the  barbarous 
war  that  has  since  become  so  famous  in  history. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  first  enterprises 
against  them  should  have  been  marked  by  such 
singular  failure.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  two 
thousand  Nancies  and  Nannettes  whom  I  saw 
assembled  on  the  Farbtrinsel  had  taken  it  sud- 
denly into  their  heads  to  get  up  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  intrench  themselves  within  their  little 
island,  any  army  that  the  Emperor  could  have 
sent  against  them,  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  besieged, 
than  to  turn  their  murderous  artillery  against 
such  a  garden  of  loveliness,  or  to  flesh  their 
bright  swords  among  the  Vienna  shawls  and 
French  silks  that  were  paraded  so  bewitchingly 
before  my  eyes. 

By  the  time  that,  stemming  this  tide  of  beauty, 
we  had  made  the  round  of  the  island  some  three 
or  four  times,  night  had  stolen  upon  us,  though 
to  do  him  justice,  Helios  was  in  no  hurry  to  run 
away  from  so  fair  a  scene,  but  seemed  to  linger 
long,  unwilling  to  depart,  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  consign  himself  to  the  accus- 
tomed embraces  of  Thetis.  The  fireworks  had 
to  wait  long  before  it  was  sufficiently  dark  for 
the  proper  display  of  the  rockets  and  Chinese 
fire  that  were  intended  to  blaze  in  honour  of  the 
day,  and  when  they  were  let  off,  they  turned  out 
to  be  very  little  worthy  of  being  waited  for;  but 
the  music  of  the  Bohemian  polkas  and  reduvaks 
compensated  for  the  failure  of  the  fireworks. 
The  whole  festivity  closed  with  a  "splendid 
supper,"  at  which  I  found  it  impossible,  either 
for  money  or  fair  words,  to  obtain  the  slightest 
particle  of  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink. 

From  the  delightful  promenade  of  the  Farbe- 
rinsel,  I  went  to  one  of  the  popular  balls,  given 
at  the  twelve  dancing-rooms  at  Prague.  These 
rooms  are  never  closed  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 
but  on  this  day  they  had  recommended  them- 
selves to  public  favour  with  even  more  than 
wonted  assiduity.  I  extended  my  patronage  to 
an  establishment  of  which  the  host  recommend- 
ed himself  by  a  feeling  of  "Veneration  for  all 
Nannettes."  The  classes  represented  in  this 
ball-room  belonged  to  the  humbler  section  of 
the  middle  orders,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  own  that  I  found  neither  the  Bohemian  beauty 
nor  the  Austrian  merriment  that  I  had  looked 
for.  There  is  something  repulsive  in  the  im- 
pression produced  by  an  assemblage  in  which 
we  find  the  costume  of  the  cultivated  classes 
copied  with  great  precision,  but  from  which  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  refined  life  are 
entirely  excluded.  In  proportion  as  the  fashions 
and  habits  of  the  great  are  imitated  by  the  little 
world,  will  all  originality, cheerfulness,  and  fun, 
be  extirpated  from  among  us. 


THE  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT  AMONG 
THE  BOHEMIANS. 

One  of  my  first  walks  in  Prague  was  to  a 
Tshekhian  bookshop,  and  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Patriotic  Association.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
what  new  blossoms  the  Bohemian  tree  had  shot 
forth,  and  what  ancient  fruits  it  had  garnered 
iii'.  The  shop  in  which  the  literary  novelties 
of  Bohemia  are  offered  to  a  patronizing  public, 
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is  situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  lane,  and  the 
man  who  owns  the  shop,  and  is  the  chief  pub- 
lisher of  modern  Bohemian  literature,  is  a  Ger- 
man. His  shop  is  small,  but  is  often  visited  by 
the  young  patriots, — the  advocates,  the  students, 
and  the  literati, — who  go  there  to  turn  over  his 
Bohemian,  Illyrian,  Polish,  and  Russian  books, 
and  sometimes  to  buy  them.  All  these  Slavo- 
nian languages  are  at  present  studied  with  great 
zeal  by  the  Bohemian  patriots;  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  in  Russia,  also,  there  is 
at  present  quite  a  rage  for  the  study  of  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Illyrian.  For  Russian  books, 
I  was  told,  there  was  a  frequent  demand,  but 
they  were  difficult  to  obtain.  It  has  long  been 
customary  among  the  young  men  at  Prague  to 
study  Russian,  which  they  acquire  with  little 
trouble,  and  which  many  find  of  great  advantage, 
numbers  of  young  Bohemian  physicians  emi- 
grating yearly  to  Russia,  where  their  familiarity 
with  the  Slavonian  languages  facilitates  their 
advancement.* 

Bohemian  literature  works  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  four  countries:  Bohemia,  Moravia,  a 
part  of  Silesia,  and  the  country  of  the  Slovaks 
in  Hungary.  For  this  reason  the  Bohemian 
journals  (the  Vlaslimil  for  instance)  point  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world,  or  more  properly 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  paper,  with  the  four 
words:  Slezan, —  Czech, — Slovak,  —  Moravan, — 
(the  Silesian, — the  Bohemian, — the  Slovak, — 
and  the  Moravian). 

Among  the  new  publications  of  1841, 1  was 
shown  the  Semski  Sud,  or  the  Old  Law  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  Austrian  censors  were  long  before 
they  could  be  induced  to  accord  the  Imprimatur 
to  this  work,  on  account  of  some  severe  articles 
which  it  contains  against  the  Germans,  but  the 
censorship  is  becoming  more  indulgent  now, 
and,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  book  has  been 
allowed  to  walk  forth  into  the  world.  The 
Bohemians,  therefore,  may  again  sing  in  the 
words  of  the  famous  old  poem,  the  Judgment  of 
Libussa: — 

Shameful  'twere  from  Germans'  laws  to  borrow, 
Laws  we  have  ourselves  of  holy  statute 
Brought  in  days  of  yore  by  our  good  fathers 
To  this  laud  of  blessing  t 

/  Twenty  years  ago,  nay,  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
literature,  that  is  the  living  literature  of  Bohe- 
mia, was  perfectly  insignificant.  At  that  time 
little  was  spoken  or  heard  of  the  Slavonians 
living  under  German  domination.  Some  of  our 
travellers  of  the  last  century  carried  their  sim- 
plicity so  far,  as  to  express  surpise  in  their 
printed  books,  at  finding  the  country  people  of 
Bohemia  speaking  a  dialect  altogether  unintel- 
ligible to  a  German.  Some  very  learned  people 
had  only  an  indistinct  notion,  that  in  some  parts 

*  The  various  Slavonian  dialects  (Russian,  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian,  Illyrian,  &c  )  bear  so  stronsa  resemblace  to  each 
other,  that  the  peasants  of  one  of  these  countries  can  usu- 
ally make  himself  understood  to  those  of  all  the  rest.  The 
grammatical  acquirement  of  the  Russian  language  must, 
therefore,  be  an  easy  task  to  a  well  educated  Bohemian.— 
Tr. 

t  Bohemian  poetry,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Slavonian 
languages,  is  destitute  of  rhyme,  a  deficiency  the  less  felt 
on  account  of  the  distinct  measure  of  time  which  prevails 
in  the  Bohemian  words,  and  which  makes  it  more  easy  to 
adapt  the  Roman  and  Greek  rhythm  to  the  versification  of 
this  than  of  any  other  modern  language.—  Tr. 


of  Germany  the  population  was  of  Slavonian 
origin.  Bohemian  literature,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  sunk  to  a  level  about  as  low  as  that  of  the 
Lettes  and  Esthonians  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia,  and  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  popular  ballads.  Things  have  changed  since 
then,  and  the  Bohemians  go  so  far  now  as  to 
take  it  very  much  amiss  when  they  read  in  a 
German  book,  that  "  Prague  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  Germany."  The  cuckoo, 
they  say,  might  just  as  well  call  the  nest  his 
own,  from  which  he  has  just  expelled  the  linnet, 
as  the  Germans  call  Prague  a  German  city, 
seeing  it  was  built  by  the  Tshekhs;  but  here  I 
would  humbly  remark,  that  the  cuckoo  would 
play  a  less  odious  part  in  our  books  on  natural 
history,  if  after  taking  possession  of  another 
bird's  nest,  he  were  to  embellish  and  beautify 
it  as  the  Germans  have  done  by  Prague.  The 
fact  is,  the  whole  of  Bohemia  is  still  a  disputed 
territory  between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavo- 
nians. The  Germans  maintain  it  was  origin- 
ally a  German  land,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  Germans  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Tshekhs  came  into  the  country;  but 
the  Tshekhs  (see  Palazky's  History  of  Bohe- 
mia) say — "You  Germans  took  the  country 
from  the  Boyers,  and  held  it  by  no  other  right 
than  that  of  the  sword.  By  the  sword  you  won 
it,  and  by  the  sword  you  lost  it  again,  and  for 
eight  hundred  years  we  held  it  against  you." 
To  this  we  Germans  may  reply: — "  But  we  have 
again  won  the  mastery  of  the  land  from  you 
with  the  sword,  and  we  have  triumphed  over 
you  yet  more  by  the  energy  of  our  civilization. 
Here  are  two  swords  for  one,  and  as  ancient 
and  modern  lords  we  have  the  most  perfect  right 
on  our  side;  so  we  shall  continue  to  call  Bohe- 
mia a  German  land,  in  right  of  our  sword,  our 
civilization,  and  our  industry, — a  German  land, 
in  which  the  intruding  Tshekhs  are  condemned 
to  plough  our  fields."* 

Till  very  lately,  there  had  existed  no  good  Bo- 
hemian dictionary;  but  this  want  has  now  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Jungmann,  who,  though  a  Ger- 
man by  name,  is  said  to  be  a  very  zealous  Bo- 
hemian patriot.  His  dictionary  was  the  work 
of  several  years,  and  has  been  published  at  his 
own  expense.  He  is  even  said  to  have  sold  a 
vineyard,  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  undertaking. 
The  publication  commenced  in  1836,  and  is  now 
complete.  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  patriot  scholar,  as  at  the 
backwardness  of  other  patriots,  to  assist  him 
in  his  undertaking.  One  might  almost  be  led 
from  this  to  believe  what  a  Bohemian  once  said 
to  me,  in  speaking  of  the  great  movement  and 
excitement  among  the  Bohemian  patriots. 

"It  is  a  kind  of  luxury,"  said  he,  "  in  which 
a  few  idle  young  men  indulge,  and  in  which 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  professors  and  anti- 
quaries; but  it  is  no  movement  originating  in 
the  wants,  or  emanating  from  the  wishes,  of  the 
people.    All  that  is  eminent  with  us  is  German. 


*  Bohemia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  owe  much  civiliza- 
tion to  Germany.  When  the  country  passed  under  the 
domination  of  the  house  of  Austria,  there  was  no  oilier 
country  that  stood  higher  in  point  of  civilization.  If  the 
Bohemians  have  since  fallen  into  the  rear  of  the  "  march 
of  improvement,"  Austrian  oppression,  and  particularly 
the  unrelenting  barbarity  with  which  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion was  extirpated,  must  bear  the  blame.—  Tr. 
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Our  men  of  education  read  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
in  preference  to  any  other  writers;  every  offi- 
cial man,  down  to  the  humblest  clerk,  writes 
and  speaks  German;  and  as  every  Bohemian 
feels  that  he  cannot  get  on  in  the  world  without 
a  knowledge  of  German,  he  seeks  to  learn  it 
himself,  and  teach  it  to  his  children,  and  has  no 
time  to  trouble  himself  about  the  fantastic  vi- 
sions of  the  Tshekhian  patriots.  Besides,  the 
German  language  is  taught,  ex-ojficio,  in  every 
school,  and  many  of  our  gentry  do  not  even  un- 
derstand the  patois  of  the  country.  With  all 
these  mighty  agents  at  work,  what  avail  the 
efforts  of  a  few  enthusiasts]  The  government, 
meanwhile,  feels  itself  strong  enough  to  let  the 
Tshekhian  party  go  their  own  way.  Foreign- 
ers, moreover,  are  deceived,  if  they  attribute  to 
politics  all  that  is  done  here  in  the  way  of  Sla- 
vonian investigation.  The  inquiring  spirit  of 
the  time,  the  revived  fondness  of  every  thing 
that  tends  to  the  illustration  of  antiquity,  has  led 
to  similar  efforts  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
in  those  inhabited  by  Slavonians.  Every  pro- 
vince in  Europe  has  been  burnishing  up  its  re- 
collections; every  city  has  been  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  its  chronicles,  and  repairing  its  cathe- 
dral or  its  town-house.  Not  only  the  Slavonian 
provinces,  but  all  the  provinces  of  Austria, 
have  been  collecting  their  antiquities,  dusting 
their  records,  and  new  binding  their  chroni- 
cles. The  same  has  been  done  in  the  provinces 
of  Prussia,  and  indeed  in  the  provinces  of  al- 
most every  European  country.  We  have  seen 
Ossian's  literature  rescued  from  its  tomb  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Germany  we  have  seen  Voss 
writing  poems  in  Piatt  Deutsch;  we  have  seen 
Westphalian,  Saxon,  and  Brandenburg  Asso- 
ciations, not  to  speak  of  hundreds  of  other 
provincial  societies;  and  thus^the  fashion  has 
reached  Bohemia  at  last.  It  is  not  any  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Western  Slavonians  to 
accept  the  fraternization  offered  them  from  the 
East,  that  has  led  to  all  these  Slavonian  jour- 
nals, grammars,  dictionaries,  and  poetical  an- 
thologies. In  England,  and  even  in  France, 
books  and  newspapers  have  been  printed  in  the 
local  dialects,  and  so  in  Russia  have  works  been 
of  late  published  in  Lettish  and  Esthonian,  lan- 
guages of  which,  some  years  ago,  no  cultivated 
man  made  use,  unless  perhaps  in  the  pulpit. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  provincial,  litera- 
ry, and  patriotic  movements  in  the  Slavonian 
provinces  of  Austria,  acquire  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter from  the  spirit  of  Panslavismus,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  of  late  years.  No  nation, 
while  yet  a  breath  of  life  is  in  it,  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss  of  its  independence;  and  though 
the  Bohemians,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  other  Sla- 
vonians, would  do  better  to  attach  themselves 
more  and  more  to  the  mild  sceptre  of  Austria, 
than  to  stretch  out  their  hands  after  the  ques- 
tionable independence  which  seems  to  be  offered 
them  from  the  East,  yet  nations,  Like  individuals, 
are  not  exempt  from  acts  of  folly,  prejudicial  to 
others  as  to  themselves;  and  for  their  own  sake, 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  Austria's,  the  Bohe- 
mians must  be  watched.  The  classes,  how- 
ever, which  have  most  influence  in  the  country, 
are  the  least  disposed  to  sympathize  with  Rus- 
sia. The  clergy  and  the  nobility  know  how 
little  they  would  be  likely  to  gain  by  exchanging 


the  sovereignty  of  Austria  for  that  of  Russia. 
Recent  events  in  Poland  have  likewise  much 
contributed  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  formerly  ma- 
nifested for  Russia.  The  less  instructed  Bohe- 
mians, indeed,  look  upon  much  that  they  hear 
of  Russia  as  mere  German  calumnies;  but  those 
among  us  who  stand  higher,  have  had  opportu- 
nities, many  of  them,  of  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes.  In  short,  shouid  it  ever  come  to  a  struggle 
between  the  Slavonian  and  German  elements, 
the  Tshekhs,  in  spite  of  their  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  will  be  found  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Germans,  and  it  will  be  for  their  own  advan- 
tage to  do  so." 

In  the  museum  of  the  Bohemian  Patriotic 
Association,  on  the  Hradshin,  whither  I  went 
in  company  with  a  learned  and  highly  esteemed 
Bohemian,  nothing  interested  me  more  than  the 
collection  of  coins.  Though  not  so  complete  as 
the  Bohemian  antiquaries  wish,  it  is  by  far  the 
richest  Bohemian  collection  in  existence,  and 
consists  exclusively  of  national  coins,  those 
merely  put  into  circulation  by  the  Boyers,  the 
Markomans,  and  the  Romans,  being  excluded. 
There  are  old  Tshekhian  coins  of  a  period  far  an- 
tecedent to  the  Christian  era; — these  are  rudely 
fashioned  pieces  of  gold,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
modern  buttons.  In  the  early  period  of  Christian- 
ity, when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  Bohemia 
would  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  By- 
zantine or  Roman  civilization;  the  coins  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  had  a  decidedly  Byzantine 
character.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Hun- 
garian invasions  had  cut  Bohemia  off  from  the 
Byzantine  world,  the  coinage  assumed  an  Ita- 
lian or  rather  a  Florentine  character.  On  the 
Florentine  ducats  coined  in  Bohemia,  may  be 
seen  the  Florentine  St.  John,  with  a  small  Bo- 
hemian St.  John  by  his  side,  in  the  same  way 
as  during  their  revolution  of  1831,  the  Poles 
coined  Hutch  ducats,  on  which  a  diminutive 
Polish  eagle  appears  by  the  side  of  the  Batavian 
knight. 

As  we  reach  less  remote  ages  we  may  ob- 
serve alternate  advances  and  retrogressions  in 
the  arts.  The  cultivated  age  of  Charles  IV.. 
and  the  fanatic  century  of  the  art-destroying 
Hussites,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  little 
glittering  denarii  and  ducats,  dollars  and  brac- 
teati.  Coins  may  likewise  be  seen  here  of  all 
the  great  Bohemian  families  that,  at  various 
times,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Among  these 
families  the  most  distinguished  are  the  Schlicks, 
the  Rosenbergs,  and  the  Waldsteins,  or  Wal- 
lensteins,  as  Schiller,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
rhythm,  has  thought  proper  to  call  them.  Of 
the  Waldstein  family,  however,  none  have  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  coinage  since  the  days  of 
their  great  ancestor,  of  whom  some  very  beau- 
tiful gold  coins  still  exist.  The  Counts  of 
Schlick  exercised  the  privilege  lunger  than  any 
other  of  the  old  Bohemian  families.  (Joins  of 
a  very  recenl  date  maybe  seen  with  theirelfigy. 
Their  celebrated  silver  mines  at  Joachimsberg 
were  so  productive,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century,  they  coined  what  were  called 
Joachimst/utler,  which  weighed  a  full  ounce, and 
winch  may  still  be  found  in  circulation  in  Rus- 
sia, where  they  are  known  sometimes  by  the 
name  of  Thakri,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
Yefuuhi. 
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A  peculiar  kind  of  Bohemian  coinage  are  the 
royal  Rechenpfennige,  or  counters.  Among  the 
various  public  departments  of  the  Bohemian 
government,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  from 
the  earliest  period  to  have  employed,  for  ba- 
lancing public  accounts,  a  certain  coin  which 
may  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  copper  re- 
presentative of  a  certain  amount  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver. These  arbitrary  coins  circulated  only  from 
one  public  department  to  another.  The  noble 
families  in  Bohemia  appear  to  have  adopted 
this  custom,  and  coined  similar  copper  counters 
for  the  convenience  of  the  various  departments 
of  government  on  their  estates.  The  collection 
of  the  Patriotic  Association  is  richly  provided 
with  various  specimens  of  these  royal  and  lordly 
counters. 

The  Bohemian  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  with  his  two  tails,  and  walking  erect  on 
his  hinder  feet,  is  to  be  seen  on  all  Bohemian 
coins,  even  on  most  of  those  struck  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Under  Maria 
Theresa  the  lion  becomes  less  omnipresent. 
The  latest  ducats  that  bear  the  effigy  of  the 
royal  beast  are  those  of  1780.  It  was  on  the 
large  silver  money  that  he  first  resigned  his 
crown.  On  the  smaller  silver  coins  he  conti- 
nued to  hold  his  state  throughout  the  whole  of 
Joseph  II.'s  reign,  but  since  then  the  whole 
coinage  has  been  purely  Austrian. 

Of  all  joyful  and  deplorable  events  in  Bohe- 
mian history,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  recollection  by  means  of  silver 
and  gold  medals.  Thus  we  have  medals  of 
Huss,  who,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us,  was 
burnt  at  Constance  in  violation  of  public  faith. 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  has  also  not  failed 
to  leave  golden  and  silver  monuments  of  his 
brief  and  disastrous  sojourn  in  Bohemia.  Close 
to  these,  and  adorned  with  ominous  inscriptions 
lie  the  medals  struck  by  Ferdinand  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  sanguinary  victory  on  the  White 
Mountain.  In  honour  of  the  victory,  Ferdinand 
erected  on  the  mountain  a  church,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  under  the  founda- 
ton-stone  a  very  large  gold  medal  was  depo- 
sited. At  a  subsequent  period,  Joseph  demo- 
lished this  church,  and  the  medal,  being  found, 
was  sent  to  Prague,  and  came,  in  due  time,  to 
the  museum  of  the  Patriotic  Association.  On 
one  side  is  a  view  of  the  conquered  city  of 
Prague,  over  which  is  seen  hovering  the  image 
of  Maria  de  Victoria  in  a/bo  Monte,  with  the  in- 
scription Reddite  ergo  quae  sunt  Caesaris  Caesari, 
etqnaesvnt  Dei  Deo.  Christlittle  thought, when 
he  pronounced  those  words,  that  they  would  be- 
come one  day  in  the  mouth  of  an  imperious 
victor,  a  symbol  of  terror  to  millions  of  human 
beings.  Ferdinand,  as  we  are  told,  saAv  a  vision 
the  night  before  the  battle.  Our  Saviour,  it  is 
said,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to 
him,  "Ferdinand,  I  will  not  forsake  thee."  To 
this  vision  allusion  is  made  on  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  on  which  is  represented  a  crucifix, 
whence  rays  of  light  shine  on  the  emperor,  who 
kneels  before  it,  and  underneath  are  the  words, 
u Ferdinande,  ego  te  non  deteram"  It  seems 
strange  thai  after  he  had  made  so  unchristianlike 
a  use  of  his  victory,  our  Lord  did  not  again  ap- 
pear to  him  in  a  vision,  and  say  to  him,  "Sed 
tu,  Ferdinande,  me  et  nieos  deseruisti. 


After  the  Battle  on  the  White  Mountain,  Ger- 
manism became  so  impressed  on  Bohemia,  that 
many  Bohemian  families  Germanized  the  Sla- 
vonian names  they  had  borne  till  then.  Thus 
the  family  from  which  had  issued  the  celebrated 
St.  John  of  Nepomuk  or  Nepomucenus,  bore 
originally  the  Slavonian  name  Hassil.  Nepo- 
muk is  a  small  town  in  Bohemia,  and  the  bishop, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  was  called 
John  Hassil  of  Nepomuk,  and  sometimes,  for 
greater  brevity,  John  Nepomuk.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  the  White  Mountain,  the  Hassils  trans- 
lated their  name  into  German,  and  called  them- 
selves Loeschner.  Many  of  the  nobles,  however, 
had  Germanized  their  names  long  before  the 
catastrophe  of  the  White  Mountain.  Instances 
of  the  kind  occurred  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IV.  and  his  son  Venzeslaus.  During  their  reigns, 
many  castles  were  built  on  mountains  and  rocks, 
according  to  the  German  fashion,  whereas  the 
ancient  Bohemians  had  been  accustomed  to 
build  for  greater  strength  among  marshes  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  These  castles,  built  after 
German  fashion,  received  also  German  names, 
ending  generally  in  berg  or  burg,  and  the  fami- 
lies began  to  be  called  after  their  castles.  In 
this  way  the  family  of  Vitkovy  came  to  be  the 
family  of  Rosenberg,  the  house  of  Dipolditz 
changed  into  the  house  of  Riesenburg,  Ransko 
was  metamorphosed  into  Waldstein,  and  Divis- 
hovzi  into  Sternberg,  and  all  these  families  be- 
came much  more  famous  under  their  German 
than  they  had  ever  been  under  their  Slavonian 
firmas.  The  Bohemian  patriots  claim  all  these 
families  as  genuine  Slavonians;  maintaining 
that  a  Slavonian  is  no  more  a  German  because 
he  has  taken  to  speaking  German,  than  the 
Russian  nobles  can  be  said  to  be  Frenchmen 
because  they  speak  habitually  French. 

The  largest  Austrian  gold  coins  have  the 
weight  of  twenty  ducats.  Ten  ducat  pieces,  I 
am  told,  are  still  coined,  and  are  occasionally 
found  in  circulation.  As  my  readers  are  all 
honest  people,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  tell- 
ing them  that  fifty  of  these  seductive  looking 
lumps  of  gold  are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  at 
Prague.  The  largest  gold  medal  in  the  museum 
weighs  no  less  than  one  hundred  ducats.  The 
most  modern  medal  is  one  struck  a  few  years 
ago,  in  honour  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  Prague.  The  inscription  is:  Nicho- 
laus  I.,  Cemrsch  Russki,  eye.  (Nicholas  I.,  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  the  Illustrious  Guest  in  Prague.) 

I  also  found  much  that  interested  me  in  the 
library  of  the  Bohemian  Association,  though  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  learned  and 
esteemed  librarian,  Professor  Hanka,  for  my 
guide.  The  department  of  Bohemian  literature 
is  by  no  means  complete,  much  having  been 
taken  by  the  Royal  Library  where  a  section  is 
set  apart  for  it.  Thecolleclion  on  the  Hradshin 
is  rich  chiefly  in  Natural  History.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  kindred  Slavonian  literatures 
of  Russia,  Poland, Illyria,  Servia,and  Carinthia, 
have  each  its  department.  I  was  told  that  a 
Russian  grammar  for  the  use  of  Bohemians 
would  shortly  be  published,  and  could  not  but 
feel  surprised  that  the  relations  between  the 
great  Russia  and  the  little  Bohemia  should  al- 
ready have  become  so  active,  thai  the  want  of 
such  a  work  should  have  been  felt.    It  is  not 
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many  years  that  Germany  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  usable  Russian  grammar. 

Of  Bohemian  Bibles  many  are  to  be  seen  here, 
as  well  the  faithful  Utraquist  version  from  the 
original  languages,  as  that  arranged  for  the 
Catholics  from  the  Vulgate  of  Hieronymus.  At 
present,  Bohemia  can  be  supplied  with  Tshek- 
hian  bibles  only  by  contraband.  There  is  not 
indeed  any  prohibition  against  their  sale,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  either  printed  or  im- 
ported. The  smugglers  on  the  Saxon  frontier, 
however,  are  very  active,  and  keep  the  market 
supplied,  though  perhaps  rather  sparingly.  The 
bibles  are  supposed  to  come  from  Berlin  and 
from  England.  The  Bible  Society  of  Dresden, 
I  was  assured  by  the  president  himself,  did  not 
themselves  send  a  single  copy  into  Bohemia, 
but  the  free  traders  of  the  frontier,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  they  receive  orders  for  coffee  and 
sugar,  receive  orders  probably  from  time  to 
time  for  bibles.    Two  years  ago,  I  was  told, 


several 


waggon-loads 


of  bibles   fell   into   the 


hands  of  the  Bohemian  custom-house  officers, 
by  whom  they  are  kept  to  the  present  day  under 
lock  and  key. 

Autographs  of  men  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  Bohemia  are  likewise  to  be  seen  at  this  mu- 
seum; among  many  others,  those  of  Huss  and 
Zizka.  The  latter  usually  added  the  place  of 
his  nativity  to  his  signature,  and  signed — Zizka 
von  Trotznow.  Some  of  his  letters,  however, 
are  signed — Jan  Zizka  z'Kalichu,  from  a  castle 
which  he  had  built  and  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Kalich  or  the  Chalice. 

In  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  on  the  Hrad- 
shin  is  shown  what  stranjers  are  told  was  the 
last  bear  that  ever  existed  in  a  state  of  nature 
in  Bohemia.  This  animal  is  said  to  have  been 
shot  in  1817,  but  I  had  subsequently  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  myself  that  the  race  of  wild 
bears  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  country,  for  on 
the  Schwarzenberg  estates,  near  Bud  weis,  I  saw 
at  least  a  dozen  of  them.  Lynxes  and  wild  cats 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  and  bea- 
vers along  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Prague. 
Their  unsuspected  presence  near  the  capital 
led,  not  long  ago,  to  a  singular  lawsuit.  A 
farmer  who  owned  a  field  near  the  river,  ob- 
served that  some  trees  and  shrubs  had  several 
times  been  cut  down  and  carried  away  during 
the  night.  He  brought  an  action,  in  conse- 
quence, against  one  of  his  neighbours.  The 
court  appointed  persons  to  visit  the  place  and 
inspect  the  stumps  that  remained.  These  per- 
sons, on  viewing  the  ground,  declared  imme- 
diately that  the  property  had  been  carried  away 
by  fourfooted  thieves,  and  after  a  close  search, 
a  little  colony  of  beavers  was  discovered,  sup- 
posed to  have  come  down  the  river  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bud  weis. 

In  the  mineralogical  collection  the  most  cele- 
brated piece  is  the  "accursed  burgrave,"  a 
meteoric  stone  weighing  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  which  popular  tradition  has 
attached  a  legend  of  a  tyrannical  oobli  ,  who, 
when  his  soul  Mas  taken  away  to  hell,  lefl  this 
black"  metallic  lump  behind  in  the  place  of  his 
body.  Not  as  a  natural  curiosity,  but  as  a  visi- 
ble proof  of  the  devil's  potency,  the  stone  was 
for  man}'  years  preserved  at  the  council-house 


of  Elnbogen,  where  miraculous  powers  were 
even  attributed  to  it.  Whoever  lifted  the  "ac- 
cursed burgrave,"  it  was  said,  would  be  cured 
of  sundry  complaints,  and  many  peasants  fre- 
quently came  to  Elnbogen  to  test  the  healing 
powers  of  the  stone.  I  have  no  doubt  its  effects 
were  frequently  very  satisfactory,  for  a  sick 
man  who  retained  strength  enough  to  lift  such 
a  weight,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  a  desperate 
condition,  and  might  at  the  same  time  hope  to 
derive  benefit  from  a  few  gymnastic  feats.  In 
later  times,  when  science  encroached  more  and 
more  upon  the  domains  of  superstition,  the  Mu- 
seum at  Vienna  laid  claim  to  so  rare  a  specimen 
of  aerial  mineralogy.  The  counsellors  of  Eln- 
bogen fought  lustily  for  their  treasure,  and  at 
last  a  compromise  was  agreed  to:  the  burgrave 
was  sawn  in  two,  and  one  half  went  to  Vienna, 
while  the  other  half  remained  at  Elnbogen.  The 
Bohemian  Patriotic  Association  possesses  only 
a  model  of  the  whole  as  it  appeared  before  the 
ruthless  partition  was  carried  into  effect. 


THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE  ON  THE  MOLDAU. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  Bohe- 
mia, it  will  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  be  in- 
formed, that  even  at  the  present  day  there  con- 
tinues to  be  so  much  talk  at  Prague  of  the 
Herren  Sthnth  (My  Lords  the  States),  of  whom 
you  will  one  day  hear  that  they  have  been  es- 
tablishing an  agricultural  institution,  on  another 
that  they  have  directed  a  suspension-bridge  to 
be  built  over  the  Moldau,  or  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced money  for  the  construction  or  repair  of 
some  public  building.  There  is  as  much  attri- 
buted in  Prague  to  My  Lords  the  States,  as  there 
is  in  Rome  to  the  Pope.  In  ancient  times  they 
elected  kings,  and  regulated  the  articles  of  pub- 
lic faith;  at  present  their  activity  is  limited  to 
the  less  important  sphere  which  I  have  just 
indicated.  Formerly  the  cities  of  Bohemia, 
particularly  Prague  and  Guttenberg,  had  con- 
siderable weight  in  the  assemblies  of  the  States; 
at  present  the  few  deputies  for  the  towns  that 
are  still  admitted,  are  consigned  to  a  single 
bench — a  sort  of  stool  of  repentance — in  an  ex- 
treme corner  of  the  hall,  where  the  burgesses 
are  effectually  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  deputies,  and  that  in  such  a  way,  that  no 
civic  representative,  unless  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary boldness,  will  be  likely  to  have  the  assur- 
ance to  intrude  his  opinions  upon  his  august 
colleagues.  "  My  Lords  the  States,"  in  Bohe- 
mia, are  at  present  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  highest  order  of  nobility — namely,  "the 
reigning"  counts,  princes,  and  barons.  The 
head  of  the  family  being  in  possession  of  the 
estate  of  the  family,  is  always  described  as  the 
"  reigning"  count,  &c. 

The  Bohemian  nobility,  owing  to  their  great 
wealth,  to  the  good  education  most  of  them  re- 
ceive, and  to  the  distinguished  abilities  of  some 
among  them,  occupy  a  highly  important  position 
in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  exercise  a  far 
greater  influence  upon  the  administration  of  the 
re,  than  do  the  nobles  of  any  other  pro- 
vince.  The  highest  office  in  Bohemia,  after  the 
king,  is  that  of  Oberstburggrqf,  a  Bohemian  dig- 
nity of  very  remote  antiquity.    lie  is  assisted 
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by  fourteen  counsellors  of  government  or  Gu- 
herniulrathe,  and  by  a  vice-president,  besides 
which  the  country  is  divided  into  sixteen  cir- 
cles, each  circle  having  a  captain  and  three 
commissaries  to  superintend  its  affairs.  This 
graduated  list  of  public  officers, from  the  Oberst- 
bur^ip-af  to  the  Kreiscornmissar,  or  commissary 
of  the  circle,  is  called  the  government  of  the 
country  (die  bdhmische  Landearegierung),  and 
nearly  all  these  offices  are  filled  by  members 
of  the  old  noble  families  of  Bohemia. 

This  Bohemian  government,  like  that  of  Ga- 
licia,  Moravia,  Austria,  &c,  stands  under  the 
control  of  what  is  called  the  United  Court 
Chancery  at  Vienna.  At  the  head  of  this  cen- 
tral department  is  a  Superior  Chancellor,  as- 
sisted by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Court,  two  Vice- 
Chancellors,  and  as  many  Aulic  Councillors  as 
there  are  provinces  or  governments  subject  to 
this  court  chancery.  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania have  separate  chanceries  for  the  control 
of  their  affairs.  A  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  court  chancery  is,  that  it  en- 
joys the  title  of  Majesty,  being  addressed  "Your 
Majesty  the  Chancery  of  the  Court."  This  is  in 
some  measure  characteristic  of  Austria,  where 
it  is  a  common  saying,  that  it  is  not  the  emperor 
who  reigns,  but  his  officers. 

Not  only  over  the  administration  of  their  own 
country,  but  over  the  whole  empire,  the  Bohe- 
mians exercise  great  influence,  owing  to  the  im- 
portant posts  to  which  they  have  raised  them- 
seves  by  their  ability  and  official  aptitude.  In 
every  office  in  Vienna  you  are  sure  to  find  Bo- 
hemians, and  they  are  mostly  the  favourites  of 
their  superiors.  In  the  Polish  and  Italian  pro- 
vinces it  is  the  same,  so  that  while  the  Bohe- 
mians are  grumbling  about  the  state  of  depend- 
ance  in  which  their  country  is  kept  on  Austria, 
the  other  provinces  might  with  more  justice 
complain  in  their  turn  that  they  are  subject  to 
Bohemians.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Austrian  government  are  at 
present  Bohemians — namely,  Count  Kolowrat 
and  Count  Mitrowski. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  picture-galle¥ies, 
libraries,  and  museums,  collected  at  the  various 
castles  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  highly  interesting  occupation,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  be  found  an  herculean  labour. 
At  Prague,  there  are  many  private  palaces  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  a  traveller,  but  I  am 
sony  to  say  I  was  able  to  visit  but  few  of  them. 
The  only  private  picture-gallery  I  was  myself 
able  to  inspect  was  that  of  the  Nostitzi  palace, 
but  the  palaces  of  the  families  of  Wallenstein, 
Czerni,  Lobkowitz,  Schwarzenberg,  and  others, 
are  all  deserving  of  attention.  What  particu- 
larly interested  me  at  the  Nostitzi  palace,  was 
the  model  of  a  marble  monument  intended  to  be 
erected  at  Teplitz.  It  represents  the  Knight 
Przemysl  labouring  at  the  plough,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  envoys  of  Libussa  arrive  to  offer 
him  the  crown.  On  another  side  is  a  group  in 
which  he  is  seen  as  King  of  Bohemia  holding 
his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  his  eonsort.  The 
Bohemians  show  quite  a  passion  justnowfor 
illustrating  the  early  periods  of  their  history  by 
monuments,  and  many  a  name  is  brought  to 
light,  and  becomes  more  famous  perhaps  in 
these  days,  than  it  ever  was  during  the  life  of  its 


owner.  There  is  in  the  same  gallery,  a  beauti- 
ful group  by  Canova,  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Schidone's  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  is  a 
charming  picture;  but  there  is  one  by  Eyk  that 
is  most  revolting,  ('mist  is  represented  under 
a  press,  with  blood  spouting  from  different  parts 
of  his  body.  A  stream  of  blood  gushes  from 
his  breast,  and  is  caught  by  priests,  who  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  people.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite picture  by  Von  Schalkcn,of  a  girl  eating 
a  peach.  The  peach  is  such  a  soft,  juicy,  deli- 
cate, velvet-clad  fruit,  that  a  painter  can  choose 
no  more  suitable  viand  on  which  to  make  a  lovely 
maiden  feast.  To  bite  into  an  apple,  she  must 
make  an  effort  that  distorts  her  features,  but  a 
peach  may  be  enjoyed  with  a  kiss. 

I  spent  but  little  time,  however,  in  the  Nostitzi 
Gallery,  for  there  were  other  objects  in  Prague 
that  I  was  more  anxious  to  see.  Among  others 
I  went  to  visit  the  Tein  Church,  once  the  chief 
temple  of  the  Hussites.  In  their  time  the  pic- 
tures and  images  were  all  destroyed,  but  at 
present  the  building  is  again  amply  provided 
with  them.  This  church  contains  a  multitude 
of  monuments,  but  those  that  most  attracted  my 
notice  were  one  of  Tycho  de  Brahe,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  neither  wealth  nor 
power,  but  only  the  works  of  science  are  im- 
mortal; and  secondly,  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish 
boy,  on  which  was  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation:  "A  little  Hebrew 
boy  (Hebraeolus^  being  inspired  by  God,  fled,  in 
the  year  1693,  to  the  Clementinum,  the  College 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  he  might  be  baptized.  After 
a  few  days  he  was  treacherously  taken  away 
from  his  place  of  refuge.  He  wras  tortured  by 
his  parents,  who  assailed  him  with  caresses, 
menaces,  blows,  hunger,  and  other  torments; 
nevertheless,  he  remained  steadfast  in  the  true 
faith,  till  on  the  12th  of  February,  1694,  he  died, 
in  consequence  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived. His  body  was  privately  buried,  but  on 
the  sixth  day  was  dug  up  again,  and,  on  being 
inspected  by  the  magistrates,  was  found  free 
from  all  offensive  smell,  of  its  natural  colour, 
and  floating  in  rosy  blood  (roseo  sanguine), 
whereupon  it  was  carried  from  the  townhouse 
in  solemn  procession,  followed  by  an  immense 
multitude  of  pious  people,  and  was  brought  to 
this  spot." 

It  is  strange  what  different  answers  you  will 
receive  in  Prague,  if  you  inquire  whether  there 
are  still  any  Hussites  in  the  place.  Some  say 
positively  "yes,"  and  others  are  quite  as  posi- 
tive in  saying  "no."  Several  persons  assured 
me  there  was  a  Hussite  house  of  prayer  in 
Prague,  but  one,  likely  to  be  well  informed,  said 
there  had  been  such  a  place,  but  it  had  since 
been  converted  into  a  warehouse.  Most  people 
will  tell  you,  "Oh,  in  the  mountains  there  are 
Hussites  enough,"  but  then  the  people  of  Prague 
dispose  of  a  multitude  of  things  byturningthem 
over  to  the  mountains.  "Yes.  there  are  Huss- 
ites," another  will  add,  "  but  they  pretend  to  be 
Protestants."  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  no 
Hussites  officially  recognised  as  such,  but  it  is 
probable  that  many  in  secret  still  sympathize 
with  their  doctrines.  Of  Protestants,  according 
to  the  official  census,  there  were  81,000  in  1839, 
or  about  '2\  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population' 
In  Moravia  they  are  more  numerous,  amounting 
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to  110,000  souls,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. Moravia  excepted,  however,  the  Protest- 
ants form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  Austrian  pro- 
vince. 

Among  the  princely  gardens  of  Prague,  I 
visited  those  of  Count  Salm,  and  Prince  Kinsky. 
In  the  count's  garden  I  found  twenty  gardeners 
and  assistant  gardeners  employed,  with  a  court 
gardener  (Hofgartner)  to  superintend  them. 
They  told  me  they  had  no  less  than  350  kinds 
of  ericas;  and  of  these,  as  of  the  fine  collection 
of  Australian  plants,  there  were  many  that  had 
been  brought  into  Bohemia  for  the  first  time 
that  year.  A  great  trade  in  plants  is  carried  on 
with  the  interior  of  Austria  from  Prague,  where 
they  can  be  had  from  England  and  Holland 
with  tolerable  facility  over  Hamburg.  In  the 
Kinsky  garden,  I  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  to  make  many  inquiries 
about  its  statistical  details.  The  garden  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  succession  of  terraces,  that  rise 
from  the  Moldau  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  the 
summit  of  which  the  eye  revels  in  a  panoramic 
view  of  Prague  and  its  environs;  one  of  those 
views  on  which  one  dwells  with  lingering  fond- 
ness, but  of  which  the  pen  is  powerless  to  con- 
vey a  description,  and  of  which  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  it  is  beautiful. 

At  my  feet  lay  the  isles  of  the  Moldau,  and 
the  suspension-bridge.  When  this  bridge  and 
its  approaches  are  finished,  the  aspect  of  Prague 
will  be  materially  improved.  There  was  for- 
merly no  quay  along  the  side  of  the  river.  This 
want  will  now  be  supplied,  a  number  of  old  and 
ill-looking  houses  having  been  bought  up  and 
pulled  down,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
a  quay  and  of  some  handsome  buildings  cal- 
culated to  form  a  more  suitable  frame  to  the 
stream.  Numerous  Schinakels  (an  Austrian  word 
for  boats)  animated  the  water,  along  whose 
banks  lay  stretched  a  botanical  and  several  pri- 
vate gardens.  On  the  other  side  the  deserted 
Vissehrad  seemed  to  mourn  his  departed  glo- 
ries; and  on  tracing  the  upward  course  of  the 
river,  the  eye  rested  at  length  on  the  Brannik 
rock,  from  whose  entrails  had  been  torn  the 
materials  that  had  gone  to  the  making  up  of 
the  many  houses  that  lay  at  my  feet.  The  stone 
obtained  from  this  rock  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
in  the  time  of  Charles  IV.  was  known  to  his 
Italian  architects  under  the  name  of  pasta  di 
Praga.  The  rock  itself  has  its  legend.  A  va- 
liant knight  of  the  name  of  Brannik  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  there,  and  to  lie  buried  there  with 
his  brave  companions.  In  one  of  the  caverns 
of  the  rock,  the  double-tailed  Bohemian  lion  is 
said  to  hold  his  residence,  and  watch  over  the 
graves  of  its  former  tenants.  Once  a  year  he 
Clinics  (nit  and  salutes  the  Moldau  valley  with 
a  roar,  and  then,  having  received  no  answer,  he 
creeps  into  his  hole  again,  to  take  another 
twelvemonth's  repose.  Should  he,  however, one 
day  receive  an  answer,  there  Mill  be  a  mighty 
straggle  in  Bohemia,  for  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
ceased heroes  rise  fi  "u  their  graves,  and  are 
to  secure  the  victory  to  their  countrymen.  This 
legend  seems  to  live  siill  in  the  full  confidence 
of  the  people;  but  then  in  Bohemia  there  is  no 
end  to  legends.  JTou  fall  in  with  them  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  and  in  the  depths  of  fo- 


rests; they  abound  and  thrive  amid  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  Prague,  as  in  the  silent  soli- 
tudes of  the  country. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  Prague  we  must 
not  forget  to  speak  of  the  warehouses  of  glass 
goods.  The  workshops  are  generally  at  some 
distance  in  the  country,  but  the  warehouses  in 
Prague,  for  the  greater  part,  are  the  property  of 
the  manufacturers.  These  have  chemists  and 
artists  in  their  pay,  who  are  constantly  tasking 
their  invention  to  extend  the  domains  of  glass, 
by  discovering  new  articles  that  may  admit  of 
being  formed  of  so  brittle  a  material,  and  to  give 
new  colours  and  forms  to  those  articles  which  the 
glass-cutters  have  long  looked  upon  as  belonging 
to  their  legitimate  sphere.  Of  each  new  disco- 
very or  modification  a  drawing  is  made,  and  a 
copj'-  sent  to  the  manufactory.  The  drawing 
and  the  copy  bear  corresponding  marks  and 
numbers,  so  that  if  a  sudden  demand  comes  to 
the  warehouse  for  any  particular  article,  all 
that  is  necessary  probably  is  to  send  an  order 
down  to  the  country,  to  make  up  immediately 
so  many  dozens  of  B  288,  or  whatever  else  the 
number  may  be.  I  was  allowed  to  look  over  a 
number  of  these  drawings,  which  were  neatly 
bound  up  in  folio  volumes,  and  I  was  astonished 
at  the  immense  variety  of  designs  and  inven- 
tions for  coffee,  tea,  and  milk  pots;  at  the  end- 
less modifications  of  form  which  so  simple  an 
article  as  a  glass  stopper  was  made  to  undergo; 
and  at  the  prodigality  of  ingenuity  that  had 
been  expended  on  varying  the  conformation  of 
a  thing  so  unimportant  as  a  lady's  smelling- 
bottle.  In  the  different  shades  of  colour  there 
was  almost  as  much  variety  as  in  the  form;  yet 
the  prevailing  taste  appears  to  be  always,  in  the 
long  run,  in  favour  of  that  which  is  most  sim- 
ple. The  plain,  pure,  colourless,  crystalline  glass 
has  always  been  in  favour,  and  will  maintain 
its  supremacy  in  the  end,  however  taste  may 
sport  for  a  while  among  the  brilliant  colours 
and  variegated  forms  which  science  has  found 
the  means  of  imparting  to  this  beautiful  manu- 
facture. All  the  bright  "  Leonore  greens"  and 
"  Chrysopras"  of  1840,  and  the  "Anne  green," 
the  "gold  glass,"  the  "dead  glass,"  and  the 
"alabaster"  of  1841,  may  hold  their  place  in 
public  favour  for  a  time;  but  they  will  have 
passed  away  when  the  pure  crystal  will  be 
prized  as  much  as  ever.  Even  so  man  may 
surrender  himself  awhile  to  a  chaos  of  absurdi- 
ties and  fancies;  but  the  pure  crystal  of  good 
taste,  morality,  and  justice  will,  ere  long,  make 
its  worth  be  felt,  and  carry  away  the  prize  of 
public  favour  from  all  its  competitors. 


FROM  PRAGUE  TO  BUDWEIS. 

Various  as  are  the  means  by  which  a  travel- 
ler may  c:iuse  himself  to  be  conveyed  from 
Prague  to  Budweis, — by  diligence,  by  mail  post, 
by  Stellwagen,  or  with  a  Lohnkutseher,  or  hired 
carriage  and  horses, — yet  none  of  these  means 
of  locomotion  can  be  called  excellent  in  their 
kind.*     The  Bohemian  diligences  are  very  in- 


*  The  railroad  at  present  makins  from  Vienna  to 
Prague,  and  from  Prarrue  lo  llrpsrlen,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably  bo  finisher)  in  I84t  or  1811,  will  effect  a  complete 
revolution  in  Bohemian  travelling.    At    the    time  Mr. 
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ferior  to  those  of  northern  Germany,  and  the 
Lohnkutschers  are  quite  as  slow  in  their  move- 
ments as  in  any  other  part  of  our  country.  The 
Stellioagen  had  one  powerful  recommendation 
for  me,  and  that  was  that  I  had  never  travelled 
in  one  of  them  before.  They  are  to  he  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  several  provincial  towns,  for  those  who 
make  but  few  pretensions  to  gentility.  The 
Slellwugen,  in  consequence,  is  rarely  favoured 
by  foreigners,  and  therefore  all  the  more  to  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
making  acquaintance  with  provincial  peculiari- 
ties. Accordingly,  one  morning,  as  the  watch- 
men of  Prague  had  just  announced  the  import- 
ant fact  that  it  had  struck  four  o'clock,  I  was 
rolling,  in  one  of  these  humble  vehicles,  through 
the  Rossthor,  and  out  upon  the  Budweis  road, 
in  company  with  a  goldsmith  of  Prague,  an  en- 
graver, a  forester,  a  farmer,  and  a  young  mother 
with  a  little  boy  upon  her  lap. 

I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  here  of  study- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  Bohemian-German 
dialect,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
systematic  and  consistent  manner  in  which  the 
good  people  modify  our  grammar  and  pronun- 
ciation to  suit  their  own  views.  Sometimes 
Slavonian  words  are  Germanized,  and  some- 
times German  words  effectually  disguised  by 
Slavonian  terminations,  and  at  other  times  the 
strangest  gibberish  is  produced  by  the  least 
cultivated  classes,  who  frequently  mix  up  their 
Gennan  and  Slavonian  in  so  indiscriminate  a 
manner,  as  to  make  their  meaning  unintelligible 
to  any  one  not  familiar  with  both  languages. 
These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
more  educated  classes,  who  claim  for  them- 
selves the  honour  of  speaking  the  Austrian- 
German  better  and  more  correctly  than  the  Aus- 
trians  themselves;  a  similar  claim  is  set  up  by 
the  gentry  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia, 
in  the  same  wa)r  that  the  Courlanders  and  Li- 
vonians  maintain, — and  not  without  reason, — 
that  they  speak  the  North  German  dialect  more 
purely  and  correctly  than  the  North  Germans 
themselves. 

I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  torture  to  which  my  mother- 
tongue  was  subjected  by  the  Bohemian  mouths 
Of  my  fellow-travellers.  We  dined  at  Miltschin, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  arrived  at  Tabor,  the 
celebrated  stronghold  of  the  Hussites  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Many  have  supposed  that  the 
Hussiies  named  the  town  and  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  after  Mount  Tabor  in  Palestine,  but 
Tabor  is  a  genuine  Slavonian  word,  that  occurs 
in  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  and  signifies  a 
piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  paling,  whence 
it  is  figuratively  used  for  an  intrenched  camp. 

The  usual  road  passes  not  through  Tabor,  but 
close  by  the  side  of  it,  so  that  few  travellers  ever 
see  the  inside  of  the  town;  we,  on  our  part,  how- 
ever, ventured  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule, 
and  proceeded  to  take  a  nearer  inspection  of  so 
interesting  a  locality. 

The  Lusnitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Moldau,  by 


Kohl's  work  was  published,  the  arraignments  b»twpen 
the  Austrian  ami  Saxon  Governments,  relative  to  tins  rail- 
road, had  not  yel  been  completed.—  TV. 


describing  nearly  a  circle,  has  isolated  an  oblong 
hill  from  the  surrounding  country.  On  three 
sides  this  hill  is  steep,  and  surrounded  by  water; 
on  the  fourth  side  art  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
nature,  to  strengthen  the  place.  On  this  hill,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  religious  disturbances, 
some  of  the  Hussites  were  wont  to  assemble, 
and  to  receive  the  chalice  in  the  communion; 
but  when  the  royalists  began  to  raise  the  cry  of 
"heretic,  heretic"  against  the  Bohemians,  and 
to  burn  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  when 
the  Hussites,  by  way  of  retaliation,  clapped  their 
German  prisoners  into  tarred  beer-barrels,  and 
set  fire  to  these  in  the  public  market-places;  in 
a  word,  when  the  Hussite  wars  broke  out,  the 
persecuted  race  endeavoured  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  strong  places;  and  as  those  in  royalist 
hands  could  not  always  be  had  for  the  asking, 
it  became  necessary  to  build  fresh  ones.  Zizka,* 
not  the  less  sharp-sighted  for  having  but  one 
eye,  soon  saw  how  well  this  mountain  was 
suited  to  be  the  site  of  a  strong  fortress,  which 
he  lost  no  time  in  erecting  there;  and  from  the 
fortress  of  Tabor  he  made  his  devastating  ex- 
cursions against  convents  and  casdes,  his  ad- 
herents, from  the  place  of  their  residence,  being 
generally  called  Taborites. 

The  little  city  is  still  most  curious  to  see, 
bearing  even  now  the  most  complete  stamp  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  erected.  The  gates 
are  narrow,  and  the  double  walls  and  bastions, 
which  remain  from  the  days  of  Zizka,  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  peaceful  Catholic  cloth- 
weavers  that  now  shelter  behind  those  formi- 
dable works.  The  streets,  as  in  most  of  the  old 
Bohemian  towns,  radiate  from  an  open  space 
in  the  centre  which  serves  as  a  market,  and 
many  houses  of  an  antique  castellated  shape, 
continue  standing.  In  front  of  one  of  these,  at 
the  corner  of  the  market-place,  stands  an  an- 
tique balcony,  which  is  still  called  Zizka' s  pulpit, 
from  which  he  is  said  frequently  to  have  ha- 
rangued his  warlike  scholars.  The  town-house 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  buildings.  Within 
it  are  still  preserved  Zizka's  shirt  of  mail,  his 
arms,  and  a  quantity  of  old  books,  but  Ave  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  sight  of  these  curiosities,  in 
consequence  of  the  Burgomaster,  who  had 
charge  of  the  keys,  being  from  home.  Cannon- 
balls  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
houses,  but  can  hardly  belong  to  the  times  of 
the  religious  wars.  In  front  of  the  church  is  a 
bust  in  stone  of  Zizka,  and  the  grim  features  of 
the  one-eyed  hero  may  likewise  be  seen  on  the 
facade  of  a  private  house.  Zizka  was  of  a 
middling  stature,  rather  bulky  in  shape,  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  high  chest.  His  head 
was  large,  round,  and  inclining  forwards;  his 
beard  black  and  bushy,  his  mouth  large,  his 
nose  thick,  and  his  complexion  brown.  So  in- 
delibly have  these  features  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  Bohemians,  that  even  now,  after 
an  interval  of  four  hundred  years,  the  people 
of  Tabor  continue  to  cut  portraits  of  Zizka  in 
wood,  as  knobs  for  walkingsticks.  I,  too,  bought 
one  ofthese  Zizka  sticks,  upon  \\  hich  the  Hussite 
chief  is  represented  with  a  plain  helmet  on  his 


*  The  name  should  he  pronounced  Shishka,  or  rather 
more  softly,  the  Bohemian  z  having  a  sound  like  the 
French  j  in  jardin. 
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head,  and  a  bandage  over  his  right  eye,  which 
he  had  lost  early  in  life.  His  left  eye  he  lost  at 
the  siege  of  Rabi  castle,  where,  a  javelin  strik- 
ing a  tree  near  him,  a  splinter  flew  aside  and 
completely  blinded  him.  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
tained his  command  as  general,  though  he  had 
to  be  led  into  battle  by  a  guide;  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  after  his  blindness,  that  he  attained  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  gained  his  victory 
over  the  people  of  Prague,  who,  though  Hussites 
themselves,  had  gotten  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
devastator  of  their  country.  Hereupon,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
them,  and  their  elective  king,  Korybut,  and  so 
great  was  at  this  time  the  power  of  the  blind 
chief,  that  the  Emperor  Sigismund  offered  him 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  and  the  com- 
mand of  its  army,  if  he  would  consent  to  re- 
cognise the  imperial  authority.  During  the 
negotiations  that  followed,  Zizka,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  died  suddenly  of  the  plague. 

Every  thing  about  the  man,  even  from  his 
"birth,  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary.  His 
mother  Avas  suddenly  attacked  by  the  pains  of 
child-birth  while  in  a  forest,  and  Zizka  was 
born  with  no  shelter  but  that  of  a  tree.  In  his 
character  he  was  savage  and  cruel,  as  much  as 
he  was  valiant  and  eloquent.  Bohemian  writers 
say  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  are  as 
difficult  to  render  into  German,  as  are  the  refine- 
ments of  Cssar's  eloquence.  He  rose  from  a 
comparatively  humble  station,  to  supreme  power 
in  his  native  land,  and  gained  thirteen  pitched 
battles,  several  of  which  were  fought  after  the 
loss  of  his  second  eye.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  also  remarkable,  and  so  is  the  memory 
preserved  of  him  to  this  day  by  his  countrymen. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  still  pointed  out  as  an 
"unblessed  spot,  and  the  ground  where  stood  the 
tent  under  which  he  breathed  his  last,  remains 
"uncultivated  to  the  present  day.  Just  as  the 
history  of  Napoleon  is  known  to  all  Europe,  so 
is  that  of  Zizka,  in  all  its  details,  familiar  to 
every  Bohemian,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  castle 
or  a  convent  in  the  land,  in  which  his  portrait 
is  not  to  be  found. 

After  the  death  of  Zizka,  his  soldiers  called 
themselves  his  orphan  children,  and  divided 
themselves  into  four  parties:  the  Orphans,  the 
Taborites,the  Orebites,  and  the  Praguers.  Bo- 
hemia was  denominated  the  Promised  Land, 
and  the  surrounding  German  provinces  were 
declared  to  be  the  lands  of  the  Philistines,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Idumeans.  It  was  at  this 
time,  no  doubt,  that  the  large  lake  near  Tabor 
received  the  name  of  Jordan,  and  the  hill  behind 
Tabor,  that  of  Horeb.  As  Tabor  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Hussites,  so  it  now  became  the  scene 
of  their  worst  excesses,  which  attained  their  cul- 
minating point  in  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
Hussite  sect  of  the  Adamites.  At  Tabor  too, 
where  the  Hussite  wars  had  commenced,  they 
were  likewise  brought  to  a  close,  for  it  was  the 
last  city  that  submitted  to  the  Royal  States.  It  is 
said,  that  a  remnant  of  the  Adamite  sect  still 
exists  in  Boh. miii  l,  and  thai  other  Hussite  sects 
have  maintained  themselves  under  such  deno- 
minations, as  the  "  Red  Brothers,"  and  the 
"Brothers  of  the  Lamb." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  we 
had  turned  our  time  to  good  account  during  our 


short  stay  at  Tabor.  At  the  next  stage,  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  Bohemian  pheasant-preserve.  The 
rearing  of  pheasants  in  Bohemia  is  carried  on 
upon  an  enormous  scale,  as  may  be  judged  from 
an  advertisement  which  I  saw,  and  in  which  a 
certain  Count  Schlick  offered  three  thousand 
pair  of  living  birds  for  sale  in  one  lot.  In  these 
preserves  the  pheasants  are  divided  into  wild 
and  tame;  the  wild  are  kept  in  large  woods,  the 
tame  under  roof  or  in  enclosed  yards. 

The  night  was  already  far  advanced  when 
we  reached  Budweis,  but  in  that  city,  for  the 
consolation  of  travellers  be  it  known,  the  sun 
never  ceases  to  shed  his  light  upon  the  benighted 
stranger,  for  the  inn  so  named  has  a  large  lamp 
burning  conspicuously,  from  evening  till  morn- 
ing, in  front  of  the  chief  entrance. 


THE  CASTLES  AND  ESTATES  OF 
SCHWARZENBERG. 

The  southern  extremity  of  Bohemia,  the 
country  round  Budweis,  is  distinguished,  even 
in  a  land  so  rich  in  stately  mansions  and 
princely  estates,  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
castles,  and  for  the  extent  of  territory  held  by 
individuals.  Here  it  was  that  formerly  dwelt 
the  family  of  the  Rosenbergs,  a  race  so  power- 
ful, that  several  of  the  Bohemian  monarchs 
wooed  the  daughters  for  their  brides.  The 
Lords  of  Rosenberg  frequently  contracted  mat- 
rimonial alliances  with  the  sovereign  houses  of 
Germany,  and  on  one  occasion  we  find  the  name 
of  Rosenberg  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Polish  crown.  At  present  the  family  is  extinct, 
a  circumstance  that  cannot  but  seriously  have 
afflicted  Charlemagne,  the  Trojan  heroes,  Noah, 
and  sundry  others  of  the  ancestors  of  so  illus- 
trious a  line.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  branch  of  the  Rosenberg  family 
which  had  been  planted  and  had  taken  root  in 
Courland,  should  have  died  away  much  about 
the  same  time  as  the  main  family-tree  in  Bohe- 
mia. Similar  coincidences,  however,  ate  on 
record  respecting  other  families,  of  which  dif- 
ferent branches  established  in  distant  countries 
have  all  become  extinct  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  cellar  of  the  Senate  at  Bremen  there  is 
a  wine  that  by  its  great  age  has  acquired  such 
an  odour  (so  exquisite  a  bouquet  as  the  con- 
noisseurs of  wine  express  it)  that  you  need  only 
pour  a  few  drops  upon  your  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  eau  de 
Cologne  for  several  days  afterwards.  Nobility 
seems  to  be  like  this  wine — the  older  it  grows 
the  more  it  is  prized,  and  if  its  origin  is  lost  in 
the  dark  aa;es  it  becomes  quite  inestimable. 
The  last  of  the  Rosenbergs,  according  to  all  the 
things  that  are  related  of  him,  seems  to  have 
thought  his  nobility  just  such  a  jewel  of  priceless 
value,  but  dear  as  it  was  to  him.  he  was  una  Me. 
to  bequeath  it  to  a  successor;  for  nobility,  like 
genjas,  virtue,  and  learning.is  not  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  man's  last  will  and  testament.  Unblessed 
with  an  heir  to  what  he  most  esteemed,  the  last 
of  the  Rosenbergs  went  to  his  grave,  but  bis 
sublunary  possessions,  his  broad  lands  and 
Stately  castles  found  an  heir  soon  enough  in  the 
family  of  the  Sehwarzenbergs,  who  are  now  the 
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undisputed  lords  of  all  the  lands  in  which  the 
Moldau  and  its  tributaries  take  their  rise. 

The  most  important  of  their  castles  and  es- 
tates are  called  Krumman,  Wittingau,  and  Frau- 
enberg, and  all  that  I  had  heard  of  the  charms  of 
these  castles  excited  too  much  curiosity  m  me 
to  allow  me  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  paying 
them  a  visit.  What  I  saw  far  exceeded  what  I 
had  expected  to  see. 

I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  one  that  passed  for 
the  least  important,  and  drove  with  an  hospita- 
ble friend,  a  resident  of  Badweis,  down  the 
verdant  banks  of  the  Moldau  to  Schloss  Frau- 
enberg, which  stands  on  a  rock  by  the  river- 
side, where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  to  all 
the  surrounding  country. 

Upon  the  said  rock  there  stands  an  old  castle, 
and  a  new  one  of  much  greater  splendour  is 
rising  by  the  side  of  it.  Over  the  entrance  to 
the  old  one  stands  the  inscription,  Fructus  Belli, 
referring,  I  believe,  to  the  gift  which  one  of  the 
Austrian  emperors,  Ferdinand  II.,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  made  of  this  castle  and  lordship,  to 
one  of  his  Spanish  generals,  Don  Balthasar 
Maradas,  Count  of  Salento.  Under  the  gateway 
of  the  castle  may  still  be  seen  a  tablet,  on  which 
this  Don  Balthasar  is  styled  Comes,  Dominus 
in  Frauenberg.  At  present,  however,  the  gate- 
way is  surmounted  by  a  Turk's  head,  from 
which  a  raven  is  picking  out  the  eyes.  This  is 
the  crest  of  the  Schwarzenbergs,  who,  like  many 
Austrian  families,  carry  Turkish  emblems  and 
spoils  in  their  shields.  The  view  from  the 
castle  is  unspeakably  beautiful.  The  fields  and 
meadows  of  the  Moldau  lie  at  your  feet,  and 
farther  on  lies  a  plain,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rise  the  steeples  of  Budweis.  The  whole  is 
bounded  by  branches  of  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Bohemian  Forest,  and  over  the  landscape 
lie  scattered  a  number  of  villages,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  lordship  of  Schwarzenberg.  To- 
wards the  east  the  eye  travels  on  towards  Wit- 
tingau, another  Schwarzenberg  lordship. 

When  the  French  Marshal,  Bernadotte,wisited 
the  castle  in  1805,  (by  the  by,  the  French  must 
have  carried  away  more  agreeable  recollections 
from  this  southern  extremity  of  Bohemia,  which 
they  visited  leisurely  as  visitors,  than  they  did 
from  the  northern  part  of  which  they  obtained 
only  a  few  hasty  glances  through  the  sulphurous 
smoke  of  Culm;)  but  when  the  marshal  visited 
the  castle,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  intendant 
pointed  out  the  magnificent  prospect  to  him,  and 
then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  the  mar- 
shal answered,  "What  strikes  me  as  most  won- 
derful is,  that  your  prince  should  be  lord  and 
master  over  all  I  see."  And,  in  fact,  without 
being  a  French  marshal  of  the  days  of  the  em- 
pire, whose  fingers  would  naturally  be  itching 
at  the  sight,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  let  his 
eyes  roam  from  village  to  village,  and  from  field 
to  field,  without  some  little  sensation  of  envy, 
without  some  slight  approximation  to  a  wish 
that  he  were  able  to  step  into  the  Schwarzen- 
berg's  place.  All  the  while  I  was  there,  I  was 
thinking  of  the  old  fairy  tale  of  "Puss  in  Boots," 
where,  as  the  king  ami  his  son-in-law  are  driving 
through  the  country,  the  cat  keeps  saying, 
"Every  thing  you  see  belongs  to  our  lord  and 
master  the  prince,  your  majesty's  son-in-law." 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  old  castle  is  yet  in  so 


ruinous  a  condition,  that  it  might  not  have  stood, 
and  kept  out  the  wind  and  rain  for  many  years 
longer;  but  when  a  man  has  4,000,000  florins 
(X 4(10,000)  a  year,  as  Prince  Schwarzenberg  is 
said  to  have,  he  is  not  expected  to  take  as  much 
care  or  his  pennies  as  might  beseem  a  thrifty 
cobbler;  and  as  the  prince  is  passionately  fond 
of  Gothic  architecture,  it.  is  very  excusable  in 
him  to  have  set  aside  500,000  florins  to  build 
himself  a  new  house  according  to  his  favourite 
fashion.  When  this  new  building  is  finished, 
Frauenberg  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  cas- 
tles in  Bohemia.  The  sandstone  for  the  Gothic 
ornaments  comes  all  the  way  from  Vienna. 
We  saw  standing  in  the  court-yard  a  quantity 
of  these  stones,  packed  up  in  chests  with  as 
much  care  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  loaves 
of  sugar. 

Frauenberg  is  celebrated  throughout  Bohemia 
for  its  wild-boar  hunts,  which  are  carried  on 
here,  probably,  on  a  grander  scale  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  and  are,  indeed,  unique 
in  their  kind,  like  the  Esterhazy  stag-hunts  on 
the  Platten  Lake  in  Hungary.  The  menagerie 
or  Thiergarten,  in  which  the  wild  boars  are  kept, 
covers  a  space  of  a  (German)  square  mile  and 
a  half;  and  even  of  late  years,  as  many  as  300 
boars  (a  kind  of  game  growing  every  day  more 
scarce  in  Europe)  have  been  killed  at  one  of 
these  hunting-festivals.  The  sport  is  carried  on 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  something  after 
the  following  fashion: 

Near  the  park  in  which  the  animals  are  kept, 
is  a  small  reedy  lake,  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
gently-rising  heights.  On  the  fourth  side  the 
bank  is  low  and  swampy.  This  lake  is  the 
scene  of  the  yearly  slaughterings.  On  the 
swampy  side  of  the  lake,  a  high  and  hollow  dike 
has  been  erected,  resting  upon  vaults,  in  which 
are  confined  the  animals  intended  to  be  hunted. 
By  the  side  of  the  dike  projecting  into  the  wa- 
ter, are  small  tribunes  or  balconies,  in  which 
the  lords  of  the  chase  take  their  places.  On  the 
dike,  ready,  if  wanted,  to  afford  assistance,  stand 
the  foresters  and  huntsmen  of  the  prince;  all, 
from  the  head  forester  to  the  whippers-in,  in 
splendid  uniforms.  There  are  not  less  than 
twenty  of  the  prince's  foresters,  and  150  of  his 
huntsmen  present  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
The  animals  are  let  out  of  their  vaulted  prison 
about  'fifty  at  a  time,  and,  driven  by  a  crowd  of 
peasants  collected  for  the  purpose,  they  imme- 
diately take  to  the  water,  to  conceal  themselves 
in  the  reeds,  or  to  swim  towards  the  opposite 
hills,  where  they  hope  to  find  shelter  in  the  fo- 
rest. On  the  way  thither  they  seldom  fail  to 
find  their  death  from  the  constant  fire  poured  in 
upon  them  by  the  gentlemen  stationed  in  the 
balconies. 

I  observed  to  my  companions  that  this  kind 
of  sport  seemed  to  me  mere  butchering,  and 
must  be  very  insipid  and  monotonous;  but  they 
assured  me  it  was  full  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, on  account  of  the  pomp  with  which  the 
whole  was  conducted.  In  the  centre  of  the  dike 
there  was  always  a  full  orchestra,  and  behind  it 
an  amphitheatre  for  spectators,  of  whom  num- 
bers came  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  moment,  they  told  me,  when  the 
sport  was  about  to  begin,  when  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  set  tho 
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wild  boars  free,  was  one  of  great  suspense. 
Then  the  situations  in  which  the  creatures  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  hunters, 
were  very  varied.  Sometimes  the  game  would 
hide  itself  among  the  reeds,  whence  it  would 
have  to  be  driven  by  the  rifles;  sometimes  it 
would  swim  as  a  mere  black  speck  upon  the 
water.  Now  one  would  swim  directly  toward 
a  balcony  filled  with  its  foes,  and  often  a  few 
would  gain  the  opposite  shore,  and  put  the  best 
marksman  to  the  proof  to  prevent  their  escape. 
Then,  an  old  established  law  among  German 
hunters  requires  that  the  creature's  head  should 
remain  uninjured,  and  the  hunters  are  often  put 
to  it,  to  avoid  the  penalties  which  an  infraction 
of  this  law  draws  alter  it. 

In  the  plain  below  Schloss  Frauenberg,  and 
not  far  from  the  lake  I  have  just  described,  lies 
an  old  castle  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bear-baiting.  Such  castles  existed  formerly  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  but  have  all  disappear- 
ed now,  with  few  exceptions.  The  building  I 
am  now  speaking  of  is  an  extensive  one,  with 
apartments  below  for  the  huntsmen  and  keepers, 
with  dens  for  bears  and  kennels  for  dogs,  and 
large  suites  of  rooms  above  for  the  prince  and 
his  guests.  A  balcony,  for  the  accommodation 
of  spectators,  projects  into  the  courtyard,  which 
is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  in  which 
beasts  of  all  kinds  were  formerly  baited.  The 
last  great  bear-baiting  that  took  place  there,  oc- 
curred only  sixty  years  ago. 

The  principal  saloon  of  this  castle  is  hung  all 
round  with  beautiful  pictures  by  the  celebrated 
animal-painter,  Hamilton,  and  I  believe  the  col- 
lection contains  the  best  paintings  he  ever  made. 
Hamilton  spent  the  years  1710  and  1711  with  a 
Schwarzenberg,  who  arranged  sundry  bear- 
baitings,  deer-stalkings,  and  boar-hunts,  for  the 
painter's  sake;  and  the  latter  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity, under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, of  painting  these  beautiful  pictures, 
which  may  now  be  said  to  waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  wilderness,  being  but  rarely  seen  by  an 
eye  capable  of  estimating  their  worth.  The 
pictures  are  all  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  sub- 
jects mostly — a  stag  overpowered  by  dogs,  a 
bear  battling  it  with  his  assailants,  wild  boars 
surprised  in  a  thicket  by  hunters,  and  other 
scenes  of  a  similar  kind;  and  all  so  full  of  truth, 
that  as  formerly  Hamilton  became  for  a  while  a 
recluse  here  to  study  the  physiognomy  of  the 
huge  beasts  of  the  chase,  so  a  modern  painter, 
profiting  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessor,  might 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  for  a  while,  and 
pursue  a  similar  course  of  study  with  infinitely 
more  ease  and  convenience.  The  dogs  in  these 
pictures  are  all  portraits  of  animals  famous  in 
their  day,  and  deserving  even  greater  fame  now 
that  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvass. 
When  the  French  were  here,  in  1742,  they 
would  fain  have  carried  away  the  whole  collec- 
tion, but  for  some  reason  or  other  contented 
themselves  with  cutting  the  best  head — thai  of 
a  wild  boar — nut  of  the  best  picture.  The  dam- 
age was  repaired  as  well  as  it  could  be,  but  the 
scar  is  evident  at  the  first  glance,  and  so  is  the 
inferior  workmanship  of  the  modern  artist. 

After  leaving  Frauenberg,  our  next  visit  was 
to  Schloss  Gratzen,  another  fructua  belli.  The 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  which  gave  Bo- 


hemia back  to  Ferdinand,  and  which  lost  Frau- 
enberg for  the  house  of  Malowitz,  deprived  the 
Protestant  Lords  of  Schwamberg  of  their  castle 
of  Gratzen,  which  they  defended  valiantly  for  a 
while  against  the  imperial  troops.  With  the 
castle  went  also  their  seven  (German)  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  confiscated  estate  was 
conferred  on  a  Frenchman,  Charles  Bonaven- 
tura  Longueval,  Count  of  Bocquoi,  and  Baron 
de  Vaux,  whose  descendants  still  possess  it. 
The  estate  is  entirely  unincumbered,  and  is  said 
to  brin£  in  an  annual  revenue  of  700,000  florins, 
or  70,000/. 

There  are  three  castles  at  Gratzen.  One  is 
the  old  fortress  that  was  so  stoutly  defended  by 
the  old  Baron  von  Schwamberg,  another  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Count  de  Bucquoi,  and 
the  third  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Count's  officers  of  state,  in  whose  hands  is 
the  administration  of  the  lordship.  This  central 
government  of  the  estate  is  called  the  "  princely 
court  chancery,"  at  the  head  of  which  are  four 
"  princely  court  counsellors."  These  Bohemian 
nobles  exercise  in  fact  a  multitude  of  rights, 
which  in  other  countries  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  on  as  the  exclusive  attributes  of  sovereign- 
ty. They  confer  the  dignity  of  court  counsel- 
lors, grant  privileges  to  their  cities,  and  compose 
coats  of  arms  for  them.  The  magistrates,  how- 
ever, whom  they  appoint,  are  obliged  to  go 
through  the  same  studies,  and  submit  to  the 
same  examination  as  those  appointed  by  the 
state. 

We  found  the  officers  of  the  Bucquoi  house- 
hold paying  compliments  to  one  another  at  the 
entrance  to  a  concert-room.  Here,  as  on  many 
of  the  large  estates  of  music-loving  Bohemia,  a 
private  band  is  kept,  to  give  occasional  con- 
certs, and  on  the  fetes  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the 
castle  to  accompany  the  organ  in  the  church. 
Several  pieces  from  Norma  and  other  modern 
operas  were  performed,  and  were  executed  with 
tolerable  brilliancy,  the  gentlemen  of  the  house- 
hold were  loud  in  their  applause,  and  resolved 
that  the  concert  should  be  repeated  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  the  birthday  of  the  young  heir, 
when  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

We  supped  at  the  castle,  where  the  conversa- 
tion turned  chiefly  on  two  subjects,  partly  on  the 
Austro-Bohemian  frontier,  and  partly  on  the 
great  fishponds,  the  most  interesting  feature  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  of  the  large  plain 
between  Wittingau  and  Gratzen. 

In  Northern  Germany,  we  understand  under 
the  name  of  Austrian  every  one  who  comes 
from  any  part  of  the  great  Austrian  conglome- 
ration o(  lands,  provided  he  spealcs  German; 
but  every  well-educated  Bohemian,  Hungarian, 
Croatian,  or  Slovak,  speaks  our  language  quite 
as  well  as  do  the  people  of  Vienna  or  Styria. 
Here  on  the  mountain  border,  however,  the 
contrast  between  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian,. 
and  their  mutual  antipathies  were  forced  upon 
my  attention.  Of  sympathies  between  neigh- 
bouring nations  there  is  seldom  much  to  be 
said.  In  Paris  or  Berlin  indeed,  a  Bohemian 
and  an  Austrian  may  sympathize  with  each 
other,  but  at  home  they  know  of  no  such  feel- 
ing. Not  merely  the  common  people  in  Bohe- 
mia, but  even  the  higher  classes,  participate 
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more  or  less  in  this  aversion  to  the  Austrians, 
and  even  the  German  part  of  the  population 
agree  with  the  Slavonians  in  this,  with  whom 
in  other  respects  they  are  little  in  the  hahit  of 
singing  in  unison.  Our  evening  party  at  Grat- 
zen  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Bohemian- 
Germans,  yet  I  observed  upon  the  countenances 
of  all  of  them  a  certain  half-suppressed  sarcastic, 
smile,  when  I  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Aus-  ■ 
trians.  "Ay,  ay,"  said  one  of  them  at  last, 
"honest  enough  they  are,  no  canting  hypocrites 
like  the  Italians,  and  hardworking  enough  too; 
but  good  God!''  and  here  he  shook  his  head  with 
a  smile  of  evident  satisfaction,  "  what  unlicked 
cubs  they  are!  How  awkward,  stupid,  and  help- 
less in  every  thing!  In  short,"  added  he,  "it  is 
a  perverse  and  wrongheaded  people." 

On  their  part,  the  Austrians  reproach  the  Bo- 
hemians with  insincerity.  "A  false  Bohemian," 
is  a  common  expression,  and  the  Austrian  gene- 
rally describes  the  Bohemian  as  a  gloomy,  me- 
lancholy, uncomfortable  creature.  The  antipa- 
thy felt  by  the  Bohemian,  however,  is  decidedly 
marked  by  more  bitterness. 

A  fat  carp,  served  in  black  sauce,  composed 
according  to  a  national  recipe,  of  grated  ginger- 
bread, blood,  and  onions,  led  our  conversation 
naturally  to  the  great  fishponds  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Gratzen  has  sixty  ponds,  the  Duke- 
dom of  Krummau  seventy,  Frauenberg  one 
hundred  and  forty-five,  and  Wittingau  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy.  Among  these  is  the  cele- 
brated Rosenberg  pond,  which  occupies  nearly 
twelve  hundred  yoke  of  land,  from  which  and 
the  other  Wittingau  ponds,  no  less  than  four 
thousand  cwt.  of  carp  are  yearly  taken,  and  sent 
chiefly  to  Vienna. 

I  cannot  say  I  ever  made  myself  so  familiar 
with  the  complicated  system  of  management  to 
which  the  Bohemian  fishponds  are  subjected, 
as  I  did  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fish  were 
usually  brought  to  table,  still,  as  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  travellers  who  have  preceded  me 
have  spoken  at  all  upon  the  subject,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  concise  account  of  what  I 
learned  about  it. 

The  main  point,  it  seems,  is  to  take  care  that 
at  different  ages  and  at  different  seasons,  the 
fish  be  provided  with  the  depth  of  water  suitable 
to  them,  and  also  that  the  kinds  of  fish  that  do 
not  suit  each  other  should  not  be  put  together 
in  the  same  pond.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  one  pond  can  satisfy  all  these  demands,  the 
Bohemian  landowners  have  brought  the  ponds 
on  their  estates  into  a  sort  of  connected  system, 
and  have  given  to  each  class  of  ponds  its  sepa- 
rate destination. 

Firstly,  there  are  the  brood  ponds,  (Brut,  or 
Satz-teiclie,)  in  which  the  young  fish  receive  the 
rudiments  of  their  education.  These  ponds  are 
sin  ill  and  contain  but  little  food,  that  the  rising 
generation  may  not  injure  themselves  by  glut- 
tonous indulgence.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  finny  babes  improve  in  size,  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  Streck-teiche,  or  stretching  ponds, 
where  the  interesting  little  ones  are  to  be^in  to 
stretch  themselves.  Thence  the  creatures  are 
removed  into  the  large  reservoirs  called  Kanv- 
rner  or  Haupt-teiche.  In  winter  the  water  is 
warmest  at  the  bottom,  in  summer  at  the  top; 
young  fish,  therefore,  who  require  warmth,  must 
often  be  put  into  deeper  ponds  in  winter. 


It  would  of  course  be  as  absurd  to  put  old 
pike  and  young  carp  into  the  same  pond,  as  to 
shut  up  wolves  and  lambs  in  one  stable.  Ac- 
cordingly there  are  separate  ponds  for  each. 
"When  the  carp,  however,  grow  older,  they  are 
apt  to  grow  lazy,  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud,  which  prevents  their  proper  development; 
and  then,  by  way  of  making  them  more  lively, 
a  few  young  pike  are  put  into  the  pond,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  young  republic  in  a  state 
of  healthful  excitement,  like  opposition  men  in  a 
representative  assembly. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  all  these  re- 
movals and  minglings  necessitate  a  great  variety 
of  occupations.  Usually  the  work  is  performed 
in  spring  or  autumn,  and  great  care  and  caution 
are  necessary'.  If,  for  instance,  snow  were  to 
fall  on  a  fish,  he  must  on  no  account  be  put 
back  into  the  pond,  but  must  be  sent  to  market 
and  sold  for  what  he  will  bring.  If  a  sudden 
frost  covers  the  ponds  with  ice,  great  mischief 
is  done  to  the  fish,  if  air-holes  are  not  imme- 
diately opened.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  fish 
swarm  to  the  surface,  and  even  if  they  are  not 
suffocated,  they  "burn"  their  fins  against  the 
ice.  A  scarcity  of  water,  also,  in  case  of  a  dry 
summer,  causes  great  destruction  in  the  ponds. 
The  intendants  of  the  ponds  require,  of  course, 
at  all  times,  to  know  how  much  water  there  may 
be,  and  poles  marked  with  feet  and  inches  are 
therefore  fixed  in  each  pond.  A  few  inches  too 
much  may  easily  occasion  inundations  to  the 
neighbouring  fields,  and  then  the  damage  must 
be  made  good  by  the  owner  of  the  pond. 

Immense  swarms  of  herons,  wild  ducks,  and 
other  waterfowl,  frequent  these  ponds,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  all  the  surrounding  pea- 
santry become  practised  marksmen.  The  birds 
are  particularly  watchful  for  the  time  when  the 
water  is  to  be  let  out  of  a  pond,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  fail  not  to  feast  upon  the  frogs  and 
upon  such  fish  as  may  happen  to  have  remained 
in  the  mud.  These,  however,  they  are  not  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of;  for  it  is  custom- 
ary, when  the  owner  of  the  pond  has  secured 
the  main  tribute  by  means  of  nets,  to  abandon 
what  is  left  to  the  peasants.  The  pond  inspect- 
ors give  the  signal  for  the  scramble  as  soon  as 
the  noble's  boxes  are  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
filled.  The  signal  is  for  the  inspectors  to  cry 
out  Horzi  hurzi  (It  burns,  it  burns);  whereupon 
the  crowd  rush  with  loud  cries  into  the  mud, 
and  drive  the  geese  and  herons  from  their  prey. 
The  peasants  obtain  a  good  deal  of  fish  in  this 
way,  and  preserve  a  considerable  quantity  for 
the  winter,  by  smoking  them. 

The  geese  and  herons  are  by  no  means  the 
only  plunderers  of  these  ponds,  in  which  otters 
and  beavers  likewise  abound,  though  less  now 
than  formerly. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started  for 
Krummau,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  castles 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  princely  man 
sions  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  with  a  depend 
ent  lordship  of  fifteen  German  square  miles, 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  dukedom 
of  Krummau  is  one  of  those  half-sovereigntit  s 
of  which  there  have  at  all  times  been  several 
in  Bohemia,  as  the  dukedom  of  Friedland,  which 
was  given  to  Wallenstein;  the  dukedom  of 
Reichstadt,  with  which  Napoleon's  son  was  in 
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vested;  and  the  dukedom  of  Raudnitz,  which 
belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Lobkowitz. 

You  enter  the  first  courtyard  by  crossing  a 
drawbridge,  and  passing  through  a  massive 
6tone  gateway.  The  castle  ditch  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  number  of  bears,  but  these  have 
of  late  years  disappeared.  In  the  second  court- 
yard stands  the  guardhouse  of  the  Schwarzen- 
berg  grenadiers  of  the  body  guard,  a  corps  of 
forty  men,  in  splendid  uniforms,  all  in  the  prince's 
pay,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  who  holds 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  this  coui^yard  I  paid 
my  respects  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  castle, 
and  told  him  I  wished  to  see  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  place.  He  asked  me,  with  a  smile, 
how  many  weeks  I  intended  to  devote  to  the  in- 
spection; and  I  soon  found,  particularly  after  I 
had  had  a  glance  at  the  archives,  that  the  ques- 
tion implied  by  no  means  an  exaggeration. 
From  the  second  I  passed  into  a  third,  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  courtyard. 

The  castle  looks  as  if  no  part  had  ever  been 
pulled  down  during  the  whole  time  that  it  has 
been  successively  held  by  the  Rosenbergs,  the 
Eggenbergs,  and  the  Schwarzenbergs.  The 
whole  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is 
covered  by  a  labyrinth  of  turrets,  walls,  and 
other  buildings,  in  every  imaginable  style  of 
architecture,  with  noble  suites  of  rooms,  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  only  in  impe- 
rial palaces,  and  little  poking  holes,  fit  only  for 
the  rock-built  nest  to  some  robber  chief  of  the 
feudal  times.  That  the  oldest  part  of  the  old 
buildings  must  be  very  old  indeed,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  most  modern 
portion,  the  New  Castle,  as  it  is  called,  is  men- 
tioned under  that  name,  in  the  archives,  as 
much  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  first  visit  in  the  interior  was  to  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, in  which  are  preserved  the  num- 
berless portraits  of  the  various  members  of  the 
three  noble  families  to  whom  the  castle  has  suc- 
cessively belonged.  What  a  family  party  they 
would  make,  if  they  could  all  step  from  their 
canvass  and  join  in  a  merry  festival!  There 
would  be  ample  room  in  the  castle  for  all  of 
them;  but  there  is  only  one  of  them  to  whom  it 
is  still  given  to  wander  through  the  old  halls  and 
corridors,  and  this  is  Eertha  Von  Rosenberg,  the 
celebrated  White  Lady  of  Neuhaus,  of  whom 
a  portrait  may  here  be  seen  as  large  as  life. 

This  Bertha,  or  Brichta,  was  married  to  a 
Lichtenstein,  a  family  with  which  the  Rosen- 
bergs, like  their  successors  the  Schwarzenbergs, 
often  arranged  matrimonial  alliances,  even  be- 
fore the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  been  fairly 
emancipated  from  the  cradle.  There  are  still 
such  things  as  family  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies among  the  great  houses  in  Austria,  as 
there  were  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  a  re- 
cord has  been  preserved,  and  some  of  the  family 
feuds  that  have  been  retained  to  the  present 
day  trace  their  origin  to  the  middle  ages.  Now 
this  Lichtenstein,  the  husband  of  Bertha,  was 
a  monster,  and  treated  his  gentle  wife  little 
better  than  Bluebeard  did  his.  Often  in  the 
morning,  it  is  said,  Bertha's  pillow  was  found 
soaked  with  her  tears,  and  sometimes  even 
with  her  blood.  Before  her  marriage  she  is 
supposed  to  have  been  as  fond  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  as  most  young  ladies,  but  when  it 


pleased  Heaven  to  release  her  from  her  tyrant, 
she  retired  to  the  castle  of  her  brother  the  Lord 
of  Rosenberg,  who  about  the  same  time  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  with  whom  she  lived  thence- 
forth as  a  pious  widow  and  a  notable  housekeeper. 
Her  chief  delight  was  to  do  acts  of  kindness  to 
the  poor,  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
together  on  certain  days,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tertaining them  with  a  sweet  dish  (duke  mus  it 
is  called  in  the  archives  of  the  castle),  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  distributed.  Attempts 
have  more  than  once  been  made  to  substitute  a 
money  distribution,  but  the  peasants  have  al- 
ways stoutly  resisted  such  an  innovation,  which 
they  are  afraid  "Bertha  might  take  amiss." 

It  is  only  in  more  recent  times  that  black  has 
been  adopted  in  Bohemia,  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  a  mark  of  mourning.  Bertha,  like  all 
widows  of  her  time,  wore  white,  which  she  con- 
tinued to  wear  till  death,  when  she  was  buried 
in  her  white  widow's  weeds.  To  this  she  owed 
her  name  of  the  White  Lady,  by  which  she  was 
known  during  her  life,  and  under  which  she  is 
now  almost  worshipped  as  a  saint.  The  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  firmly  believe  that 
she  continues  to  wander  through  the  castles  then 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Rosenberg,  that  she 
looks  about  to  see  whether  the  houses  are  kept 
in  good  order,  and  whether  the  poor  receive  their 
dulce  mus  regularly.  In  general,  in  these  her 
wanderings,  she  is  invisible  to  every  eye,  but 
sometimes  she  is  seen,  a  circumstance  always 
supposed  to  announce  some  great  calamity  to 
the  family.  On  such  occasions  the  country 
people  whisper  timidly  into  each  other's  ears — 
Brichta  z'  Rosemberka  khodi  (Bertha  von  Rosen- 
berg is  wandering  about),  and  a  death  in  the 
family  is  then  confidently  looked  for.  At  Schloss 
Wittingau  there  is  a  corridor,  and  at  Neuhaus 
another,  which  Bertha  is  supposed  to  have  par- 
ticularly selected  for  her  nocturnal  promenade; 
and  few  of  the  inmates  are  hardy  enough  to 
visit  either  of  these  haunted  passages,  except 
under  good  escort,  and  with  a  sufficient  illumi- 
nation. To  be  sure,  by  daylight,  they  most  of 
them  speak  of  the  whole  story  in  a  very  rational 
manner,  as  a  popular  fable;  but  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  even  the  heads  of  the  family  re- 
main altogether  unaffected  when  the  whisper 
flies  about  that  Bertha  has  shown  herself  again 
to  mortal  eyes. 

There  are  three  portraits  of  the  White  Lady, 
one  at  each  of  the  three  castles  of  Neuhaus, 
Wittingau,  and  Krummau,  and  the  three  pic- 
tures are  so  exactly  alike  that  two  of  them  are 
evidently  copies,  but  at  each  castle  the  people 
maintain  that  they  possess  the  original.  Her 
countenance  is  pale  and  meager,  and  her  fea- 
tures full  of  melancholy,  but  with  a  remarkably 
sweet  expression.  Her  whole  person  is  enve- 
loped in  a  white  garment. 

My  guide  was  the  captain  of  the  body-guard, 
who,  as  we  passed  from  one  suite  of  rooms  to 
another,  apologized  for  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  great  labyrinth  of  masonry,  by  telling  me 
he  had  only  been  a  year  in  the  house.  The 
present  head  of  the  house  of  Schwarzenberg  is 
a  young  man,*   who  has  abandoned  all  these 


*  Hp  was  born  in  1799,  and  is,  consequently,  about  44 
years  of  age. —  Tr. 
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stately  chambers  of  a  bygone  time,  and  has  had 
a  set  of  rooms  fitted  up  for  him  with  modern 
simplicity  and  comfort,  in  a  corner  of  the  great 
house.  Then  why,  will  you  say,  is  not  the  rest 
of  the  place  turned  to  account,  and  made  habit- 
able for  those,  of  whom  there  are  so  many,  to 
whom  the  shelter  of  a  roof  would  be  a  blessing] 
Why,  you  see,  my  good  friend,  a  large  useless 
house  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  dignity  of 
a  great  family,  and  the  terms  of  the  entailment 
do  not  allow  a  single  corner  of  the  mansion  to 
be  neglected. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  lords  of  the  castle  in  former 
days,  you  must  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  ar- 
mory, where  you  will  find  the  whole  rows  of 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  that  were  wont  to 
mingle  with  the  family  revelry  when  a  Rosen- 
berg was  married.  There  you  will  see  a  collec- 
tion of  the  coins  and  medals  struck  at  various 
times  by  the  family.  My  companion  assured 
me  that  the  Rosenbergs  were  accustomed  to 
keep  ready  at  all  times  arms  for  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  that  the  arms  now  in  the  armory 
would  suffice  for  the  equipment  of  nearly  that 
number,  provided  the  greater  part  would  content 
themselves  with  halberds,  partisans,  and  battle- 
axes. 

The  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  castle  have 
been  carved  out  of  the  rock  with  an  immense 
expenditure  of  labour.  We  descended  with 
torches  as  if  we  had  been  going  down  into  a 
mine,  and  came  to  the  main  shaft,  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a  deep  broad  well,  cut  into  the 
solid  rock,  down  which  the  prisoners  were  let 
by  means  of  ropes.  We  threw  stones  into  the 
dark  abyss,  and  heard  them  strike  the  bottom 
after  a  few  seconds.  We  threw  down  some 
whisps  of  burning  straw;  but,  even  by  these 
means,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
bottom.  There  are  other  dungeons,  less  horri- 
ble than  the  one  described, but  quite  ugly  enough 
in  their  way;  yet  one  of  them  served  at  one  time 
as  a  lodging  to  the  German  emperor  Venzeslaus, 
who  was  locked  up  there,  in  1402,  by  Henry 
IV.  of  Rosenberg.  The  Henrys  of  Rosenberg 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  sad  fellows;  for 
about  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  another 
Henry  of  Rosenberg  put  three  magistrates  into 
one  of  these  dungeons,  for  coming,  in  the  name 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country,  to  lay 
claim  to  a  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  Lord  of 
Schwamberg.  The  claim  was  founded  on  the 
will  of  Henry's  predecessor;  but  Henry  denied 
the  validity  of  the  will,  and  made  the  magis- 
trates eat  the  documents  with  which  the}'  had 
come  armed.  Every  particle — seals,  signatures, 
and  all — were  they  obliged  to  devour;  and  when 
they  had  finished  their  meal,  they  were  set  free, 
and,  by  way  of  accelerating  their  retreat,  the 
dogs  were  let  loose  upon  them. 

The  castle  contains  a  theatre,  with  a  wardrobe 
sufficient  for  a  dozen  theatres;  a  riding-school; 
and  an  agricultural  institution,  which,  every 
three  years,  turns  out  about  thirty  practical  and 
scientific  farmers,  who  are  mostiy  appointed  to 
offices  about  the  8chwarzenberg  estates.  Then 
there  are  collections  of  natural  history,  a  che- 
mical laboratory,  the  castle  church,  &c.  English 
castles  may  be  more  comfortable  to  live  in;  but 


they  have  little  of  the  interest  that  pertains  to 
one  of  these  ancient  Austrian  piles,  where  re- 
mote antiquity  is  seen  connected  with  modern 
times  by  an  uninterrupted  chain.  At  Krummau 
alone,  with  its  legends  and  reminiscences,  a 
moderately  fertile  writer  might  find  materials 
for  twenty  romances. 

The  steep  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  remainder 
of  the  rocky  plateau.  Over  this  ravine  runs  a 
covered  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  you  come 
suddenly  upon  a  beautiful  garden  terrace, 
whence  the  view  is  ravishingly  beautiful;  the 
bold  position  of  the  castle,  as  it  looks  down 
upon  the  little  town  of  Krummau  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  producing  a  most  peculiar  effect.  The 
Moldau  forms  almost  a  circle  in  the  landscape; 
rushing,  with  great  rapidity,  by  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  nearly  surrounding  the  little  town,  in 
which  the  chief  buildings  all  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Rosenbergs;  at  whose  cost  the  churches 
and  convents  Avere  erected,  as  well  as  an  old 
arsenal  and  an  hospital,  and  a  house  which 
served  as  a  retreat  for  the  widowed  lady  of  the 
castle,  whenever  a  new  lord  entered  into  pos- 
session. 

Towards  evening,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  garden,  we  retired  into  the  castle 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  civil  and  ac- 
commodating officers  of  the  establishment — the 
directors,  foresters,  stewards,  &c.  To  those  who 
know  how  well  these  gentlemen  live  upon  the 
possessions  of  the  Austrian  nobles,  it  will  be 
less  matter  of  surprise  to  hear  of  the  handsome 
suites  of  rooms  occupied  upon  this  castellated 
rock  by  such  functionaries  as  the  director  of  the 
castle,  or  the  captain  of  the  body-guard.  There 
are  no  less  than  fifty  small  gardens  (or  deputat- 
garten)  dependent  on  the  park,  and  understood 
to  belong  to  the  officers  of  the  castle.  These 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  have  a  coffee-house 
within  the  walls  for  their  own  accommodation; 
indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  employes,  of  one 
sort  or  another,  on  the  estates  of  the  Schwarzen- 
berg,  that  the  printed  list  of  them  forms  a  tole- 
rably thick  octavo  volume. 

A  wood  near  Krummau  is  the  only  place  in 
Bohemia  where  bears  are  yet  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  nature.  They  are  preserved  with  some 
care,  defended  against  poachers,  and  occasion- 
ally fed  with  horseflesh,  though  in  general  they 
require  no  other  food  than  the  berries  and  roots 
which  they  find  in  the  forest.  They  are  mostly 
harmless,  and  no  one  now  living  remembers  the 
time  when  a  human  creature  or  tame  animal 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  The  last  man  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  had  come  into  collision 
with  the  bears  died  lately.  He  was  passing 
through  the  forest,  and  seeing  a  young  cub 
tumbling  about  on  a  grassy  glade,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  carry  the  creature  home.  Soon, 
however,  he  saw  to  his  horror  that  the  mother 
had  seen  him,  and  was  coming  after  him  in  full 
pursuit.  He  set  his  prize  down  immediately; 
but  the  mother,  after  having  smelt  and  caressed 
her  little  one,  for  a  i'ew  instants,  resumed  the 
chase.  The  poor  fellow  ran  for  his  life,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  reach  the  entrance  to  a 
neighbouring  farm,  where  he  fell  down  sense- 
less; and  when  the  servants  came  out  to  his 
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assistance,  it  was  found  that  the  anguish  and 
terror  of  those  few  moments  had  been  sufficient 
to  whiten  his  hair. 


FROM  BUDWEIS  TO  LINZ. 

Budweis  is  completely  a  German  city,  though 
in  Bohemia,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
highest  point  to  which  any  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Elbe  is  navigable.  Within  twelve  German 
miles  of  this  point  lies  Linz  on  the  Danube,  and 
the  approximation  of  two  such  important  navi- 
gable rivers  has  at  all  times  caused  a  very  active 
commerce  to  be  carried  on  between  the  two 
cities.  This  commerce  has  of  late  years  been 
promoted  by  many  improvements  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Moldau;  improvements  for  which 
the  country  stands  mainly  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Lanna,  a  shipbuilder,  whose  tim- 
ber-yard at  Budweis  no  stranger  ought  to  leave 
unvisited.  It  was  he  who  built  the  suspension- 
bridge  at  Prague,  audit  is  owing  to  him  that  no 
less  than  seventy  vessels  so  constructed  as  to 
suit  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau, 
arrive  now  every  year  at  Budweis,  and  that 
there  is  even  a  regular  river  communication 
kept  up  between  the  latter  place  and  Hamburg. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  favourable 
geographical  position  of  Budweis  was,  that  one 
morning  early,  at  five  o'clock,  I  repaired  to  the 
office  of  the  railroad,  with  the  view  of  embark- 
ing my  person  in  a  train  about  to  start  for  Linz. 

The  Linz-Budweis  railroad  is  the  grandmother 
of  all  the  railroads  on  the  European  continent; 
and,  taking  this  into  consideration,  we  must  not 
deem  it  matter  of  surprise  to  find  it  manifesting 
occasionally  some  symptoms  of  the  debility  of 
old  age.  It  was  the  coup  d'essai  of  Baron  von 
Gerstner,  who  afterwards  laid  down  rails  in 
Russia,  and  died  in  America.  He  had  great 
natural  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  over  which  his  road  had  to  be 
carried.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  railroad  take  so  circuitous 
a  route,  that  though  the  distance  between  the 
two  towns,  in  a  straight  line,  is  not  more  than 
ten  (German)  miles,  the  railroad  has  a  length 
of  seventeen.  After  arriving  at  Linz,  the  rail- 
road is  carried  ten  miles  further  to  Gmiinden, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  government  salt- 
works at  that  place. 

The  railroad  from  Budweis  to  Linz  cost 
1,700,000  florins.  It  consists  of  a  single  pair  of 
rails,  with  arrangements  at  intermediate  stations 
to  enable  two  trains  to  pass  each  other.  The 
rails  are  partly  of  Styrian,  but  chiefly  of  Bohe- 
mian, iron;  partly  cast  and  partly  wrought.  In 
many  places  they  seem  sadly  in  want  of  repair. 
Some  have  been  completely  worn  away,  others 
have  lost  their  nails,  and  stand  up  from  the 
wooden  sleepers  to  which  they  were  originally 
fastened.  Sometimes  a  \  cry  sensible  jolt  of  the 
carriages  reminds  the  pa  engers  of  a  striking 
difference  between  the  respective  altitudes  of 
two  succeeding  rails;  atqther  timesa  drag  must 
be  put  upon  the  wheels,  to  prevent  the  train 
from  rattling  down  the  hill  at  too  rapid  a  pace. 
My  journey  was  performed  immediately  alter 
rainy  weather,  which  had  made  the  rails  ex- 
tremely dirty  and  slippery;  and  I  find,  from  a 


memorandum  in  my  journal,  that  our  wheels 
occasionally  sunk  into  the  soft  earth.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  all  this,  that  this  railroad  must  have 
been  left  in  a  very  neglected  condition;  but  its 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Danube  is 
so  great,  that  the  government  will  be  obliged, 
before  long,  to  step  in,  and,  by  a  timely  treat- 
ment, endeavour  to  save  this  grandmother  rail- 
road from  an  untimely  fate. 

The  trains  on  this  railroad  are  drawn  by 
horses,  and  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  passes,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  steam  locomotives  can  ever  be  intro- 
duced there.  One  horse  generally  draws  two 
or  three  carriages;  but  sometimes  two  or  three 
horses  are  yoked  on,  in  which  case  the  train 
consists  of  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  carriages. 
On  an  average,  a  horse  is  able  to  draw  faun 
seventy  to  a  hundred  cwt,  at  a  slow  walk;  the 
trains  for  passengers  travel  at  a  smart  trot.  On 
the  common  road,  in  this  mountainous  district, 
a  horse  cannot  well  draw  more  than  twelve  cwt. 

The  rich  kingdom  of  Bohemia  has  been  sadly 
neglected  by  Nature  with  respect  to  salt,  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Every  particle  consumed 
within  the  kingdom  comes  from  beyond  the 
Danube;  and  this  salt  trade,  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
ports of  the  railroad,  has  likewise  Led  to  an 
active  commerce  in  other  goods.  Merchandise 
of  various  descriptions  finds  its  way  from  Trieste 
and  Southern  Italy  to  Gmiinden,  to  be  forwarded 
by  railroad  to  Bohemia. 

The  terminus  at  Budweis  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  close  to  the  imperial  salt-magazines, 
and  to  these  magazines  the  travellers  and  the 
salt-bags  must  alike  repair.  It  was,  as  I  said, 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  made  my 
appearance  there,  and  I  found  our  little  one- 
horse  trains  ready  to  start,  as  they  did  almost 
immediately,  at  an  easy  trot,  each  having  about 
fifty  passengers  in  charge.  The  coachmen  sat 
on  their  boxes  smoking  their  pipes,  and  the 
draught  was  evidently  so  easy,  that  had  the 
horses  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the 
poisonous  weed,  they  too  might  have  amused 
their  leisure  by  "blowing  a  cloud"  as  they  went 
along. 

On  a  railroad  where  the  trains  are  drawn  by 
horses  you  travel  with  less  noise  than  you  do 
either  on  one  where  you  are  hurried  along  by 
steam  engines,  or  on  a  common  road.  I  was. 
therefore,  soon  engaged  in  an  agreeable  conver- 
sation with  my  fellow-travellers,  and  we  were 
able  to  discuss  undisturbed  every  object  that 
presented  itself  within  the  reach  of  our  con- 
stantly varying  horizon.  At  Leopoldschlag  we 
reached  the  highest  level  of  the  road,  and  were 
there  two  thousand  feet  over  the  sea,  and  one 
thousand  over  the  plain  of  Budweis.  At  this 
point  likewise  we  quitted  Bohemia  to  enter 
Austria,  and  soon  perceived  symptoms  of  our 
having  arrived  among  a  more  industrious  popu- 
lation than  that  we  had  left,  though  this  part  of 
the  archduchy  of  Austria  is  far  from  being  its 
most  populous  or  best  cultivated  district.  De- 
tached farmhouses  become  more  numerous, and 
though  the  estates  are  still  large,  you  see  no 
longer  so  striking  and  painful  a  contrast,  as  in 
Bohemia,  between  the  castle  of  the  prince  and 
the  peasant's  hut.  Many  of  the  peasants,  on  the 
contrary,  have  houses  quite  as  comfortable  as 
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castles,  and  most  of  them  have  a  well-to-do  look 
about  them. 

The  family  of  which  one  hears  as  much  on 
the  Austrian  side,  as  one  does  of  the  Rosenbergs 
and  SchwarzenbersfS  on  the  Bohemian  side  of 
the  hills,  is  the  family  of  the  Starhembergs  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  men  of  might 
on  the  Danube,  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
often  involved  in  sanguinary  feuds  with  the 
Rosenbergs.  At  present,  three  rich  Starhem- 
bergs  dwell  close  together, — a  prince,  a  general, 
and  a  count, — whose  castles  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  as  we  passed  along. 


Many  interesting  and  picturesque  views  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  road,  though  upon  the 
whole  it  is  much  shut  in  by  woods.  Just  before 
reaching  Linz,  however,  as  we  were  rolling 
down  a  zigzag  line  into  the  plain,  a  magnificent 
prospect  opened  suddenly  upon  us.  The  plain 
of  Linz,  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  distant  Alps  in  the  background,  com- 
bined to  form  a  glorious  picture,  and  while  we 
were  yet  descanting  on  its  beauties,  we  rolled 
onwards  through  the  gates  of  Linz  to  the  impe- 
rial salt-magazines,  here,  as  at  Budweis,  the 
terminus  of  the  road. 


UPPER    AUSTRIA. 


I INZ.— THE  CARPET  MANUFACTORY. 

Wkf.x,  in  the  middle  ages,  an  individual  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  it  was  known  immediately,  by  the  colour 
and  cut  of  his  garments,  to  what  rank  he  be- 
longed, and  what  was  his  vocation;  but  in  our 
times,  when  superficially,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
dress  is  concerned,  all  arc  more  or  less  equal, 
— although  the  real  distinction  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  position,  dignity,  and  wealth,  are  as 
sharply  defined  as  ever, — a  traveller  in  a  simple 
brown  frock-coat,  entering  a  Linz  manufactory, 
may  be  taken  for, — what  may  he  not  be  taken 
fori  particularly  if  his  German  accent  sound 
somewhat  foreign  to  the  Austrian  ear.  He  may 
be  a  Dr.,  a  Professor,  a  Privy  Councillor,  or  a 
military  officer  of  high  rank  in  civil  costume — 
or  an  "  Excellency" — or  perhaps,  what  would 
perhaps  not  be  among  the  least  welcome,  he 
may  be  a  traveller  for  a  great  mercantile  house, 
come  to  make  large  purchases.  "  Assuredly," 
thought  I,  as  a  crowd  of  obsequious  persons 
met  me  on  my  entrance  into  a  noted  carpet- 
manufactory,  greeted  me  most  courteously  and 
expectingly,  and  hastened  to  display  their  wares, 
-—"assuredly  some  such  fancies  are  passing 
through  their  heads."  I  held  it  therefore  to  be 
my  duty  to  explain  to  them,  that  in  leaving  my 
home,  I  had  left  behind  neither  kingdom,  nor 
nabobship,  nor  lands  containing  10,000  souls, 
nor  a  capital  of  250,000  fr.  rentes;  but  that  I 
stood  there  simply  a  curious  traveller,  or,  if 
they  would  have  it  so,  a  traveller  desirous  of 
information,  without  any  design  whatever  of 
purchasing,  or  carrying  off  any  thing  more  than 
could  be  conveyed  by  the  eye  and  ear;  where- 
upon, to  my  admiration,  these  people  seemed  to 
hold  it  no  less  their  duty  not  to  abate  a  particle 
of  their  hospitable  Austrian  obligingness,  but 
rather  to  assist  me  the  more  zealously  in  view- 
ing their  labours  and  productions.  I  was  the 
more  curious  about  them,  as  I  knew  how  con- 
siderable a  part  the  Linz  fabrics  play  in  the 
Austrian  manufactories,  and  to  what  importance 
they  have  lately  risen. 

As  late  as  the  year  1783,  or  4,  the  Linz  wool- 
len-manufactures were  nearly  the  only  ones  of 
the  kind  in  the  Austrian  states.  They  were 
founded,  I  believe,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
a  citizen  of  Linz,  and  are  the  oldest  in  Austria. 
This  citizen  made  them  over  subsequently  to 
the  so-called  Oriental  Company,  which  had  a 
privilege  for  the  preparation  of  woollen  stuffs 
of  all  kinds.  The  bad  economy  which  reigned 
in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  profuse 
expenditure  in  the  erection  of  superb  and  un- 
necessarily large  buildings,  threatened  the  un- 
dertaking with  ruin.  To  prevent  the  injury 
which  the  stoppage  must  have  caused  to  the 


many  individuals  interested,  the  government 
took  the  business  under  their  own  management, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  privileges  before 
granted  to  private  persons.  The  interval  be- 
tween 1740  and  the  total  abolition  of  these 
privileges,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
period  of  the  greatest  -splendour  of  the  estab- 
lishment: there  were  employed  at  times  more 
than  20.000  workmen,  spinners  and  weavers,  in 
Bohemia;  and  in  Linz  alone  not  less  than  2000. 
The  great  mind  from  which  nearly  all  the  new 
life  in  the  Austrian  body  politic  emanated, 
Joseph,  abolished  the  privileges  by  which  these 
20,000  men  profited,  at  the  cost  of  many  millions; 
and  since  that  time,  the  workmen,  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  have  founded  manu- 
factories in  Brunn,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  and 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  now  consider- 
able woollen-factories  of  Lower  Austria  and 
Moravia. 

Since  then,  the  Linz  factories  have  declined, 
and  their  great  barrack-like  buildings  stand  par- 
tially empty,  and  seem  awaiting  another  destina- 
tion. Two  branches  alone  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factory have  again  struck  root  and  prosper:  that 
of  carpets,  and  the  printing  of  woollen  table- 
covers.  So  much  taste  is  here  displayed  in  these 
articles,  the  colours  are  so  lively  and  so  lasting, 
that  the  productions  of  the  Linz  manufactories 
have  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  the  shop 
and  the  drawing-room.  They  have  warehouses 
in  Leipzig,  Prague,  Milan,  Vienna,  Pesth,  &c, 
and  exports  have  even  been  made  to  France  and 
England.  Their  extraordinary  cheapness  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  a  further  demand  for  these 
goods.  For  five  or  six  florins*  a  most  artistical 
and  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  may  be  pur- 
chased; while  one  of  the  quickly-fading  produc- 
tions of  the  garden  would  cost  double  the  money. 
Establishments  for  woollen  printing  are  still  rare 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  cheer- 
ing to  learn  that  the  art  has  already  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  here.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  been  partly  indebted  for 
their  progress  to  the  influence  of  France;  the 
designers,  at  least,  are  in  part  French,  and  the 
newest  drawings  are  made  from  designs  received 
from  Paris,  which  city,  in  the  invention  of  new 
shades,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  tasteful 
wreaths  and  groups  of  flowers,  is  certainly  not 
to  be  excelled.  The  person,  too,  at  the  head  of 
the  carpet  printing,  is  of  French  descent. 

The  name  of  this  man  is  Dufresne.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  show  me  over  the  table-cover 
department;  and,  as  I  visit  such  establish ments 
much  more  on  account  of  the  men  than  of  their 
productions,  he  became  to  me,  in  a  short  time, 


*  Thp  Austrian  flnrin  is  equal  toabouUwoshillinsssier- 
ling.  The  Rhenish  florin  is  worth  rather  lets.  Ten  Aus- 
trian florins  are  equal  to  one  pound,  or  to  twelve  Rhenish. 
florins. 
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an  object  of  much  interest  and  respect.  He 
halted  in  his  gait,  and  in  speaking  of  his  infirm 
limb,  related  the  history  of  his  life.  His  father, 
a  French  emigrant,  had  sought  refuge  in  Vienna, 
and  there  endeavoured  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
the  establishment  of  a  small  cotton-printing 
factory.  An  Austrian  nobleman,  Count  X.,  a 
great  friend  to  the  French,  lent  him  a  small 
capital,  and  a  corner  of  his  house.  The  business 
turned  out  well,  the  father  hoped  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  his  worldly  prosperity,  and  the  son, 
who  had  been  born  subsequently  to  the  flight  of 
his  parents  from  France,  was  destined  for  the 
military  service;  but  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise; 
his  horse  fell  with  him,  his  leg  was  broken,  and 
thenceforward  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
his  father's  pursuit.  Soon  afterwards  his  father 
died,  less  wealthy  than  he  had  hoped  to  be,  and 
the  son  found  the  business  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  mother.  He  studied  how  to 
improve  it,  and  having  one  day  met  with  some 
English  woollen  printing,  he  never  rested  till  he 
had  not  only  imitated,  but  surpassed  it.  Having 
thus  grown  up  in  adversity,  and  being  endowed 
with  an  active  spirit,  he  had  made  himself  what 
he  was  when  I  saw  him,  "  Imperial  and  Royal 
Inspector  of  woollen  printing,"  with  a  good 
salary. 

The  manufactory  which  I  inspected  in  M. 
Dufresne's  company  was  exceedingly  well  ar- 
ranged, ciean,  light,  and  in  good  order.  In  the 
large  room  where  the  colour  setters  were  busied, 
I  read  on  a  board  conspicuously  placed  these 
words  written  in  chalk:  "With  God's  aid." 
"You  are  surprised]"  observed  M.  Dufresne, 
"  but  you  will  see  this  is  the  chief  point.  Our 
business  is  very  laborious  and  difficult,  and  re- 
quires not  only  clever  and  thoughtful,  but  also 
diligent  and  conscientious  workpeople.  When 
I  give  a  pattern  to  a  colour  setter,  I  give  him 
also  some  direction  how  to  proceed.  He  must 
listen  and  apply  this  cheerfully,  but  he  must  also 
consider  well  with  what  colour  it  will  be  best  to 
begin  and  end,  and  give  to  these  matters  zeal 
and  attention,  as  a  painter  would  do;  for  I  cannot 
attend  to  the  detail,  and  must  trust  much  to  the 
conscientiousness  of  the  workmen,  who  by  a 
single  careless  step  might  occasion  great  da- 
mage. On  their  side  they  must  have  full  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  apply  to  me  in  all  difficult 
points.  All  this  is  best  obtained  when  a  man 
keeps  in  mind  the  words  you  see  written  there. 
It  is  said  that  the  inmost  soul  of  all  art  is  religion 
and  the  fear  of  God,  and  our  work  is  a  kind  of 
art.  I  take  no  workman  of  whose  character  I 
am  not  certain;  I  pay  far  more  heed  to  this  than 
to  their  skill.  And  when  I  have  taken  one  into 
my  employ  I  observe  him  closely,  and  note 
whether  he  works  in  a  pious  spirit.  Many  a 
one  have  I  dismissed  solely  on  account  of  his 
wan  t  of  conscientiousness,  and  I  believe  the  chest 
of  the  imperial  and  royal  manufactory  has  been 
the  gainer  by  this  policy.  We  bejjin  in  the 
morning  with  a  short  prayer,  and  those  words 
are  never  effaced  from  the  board.  I  have  a  de- 
sign of  inscribing  on  a  tablet  over  the  door,  those 
fine  line.-  from  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell: 

'And  when  wilh  2<>nd  (lifirnursp  aitpndpd, 
The  course  uflabour  cheerful  flows,"  &.C.* 


*  "  Wenn  cute  Rprlen  sie  be<rlpitpn. 
So  fliessi  die  Arbeit  munier  fun,  &.C." 


and  I  believe  money  so  laid  out  will  yield  a 
good  interest.  Now  you  see.  sir,  you  know  my 
way  of  thinking,"  added  M.  Dufresne,  smiling 
and  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  in  a  friendly 
manner,  as  I  applauded  what  he  had  said,  and 
he  further  entreated  me  to  write  my  name  in  his 
pocket-book  as  a  memorial. 

The  manipulation  of  the  wool  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  operations  that  can  be  seen,  and  I  think 
there  must  be  more  pleasure  in  working  at  car- 
pets in  a  manufactory  animated  by  so  good  a 
spirit  than  in  wearing  out  the  finished  product 
in  dull  company.  The  workman  has  the  large 
white  woollen  fabric  spread  out  before  him,  and 
by  it  the  design,  the  coloured  drawing.  The 
different  tints  are  set  singly  with  wooden  types, 
and  the  workman  has  soon  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  picture  unfold  itself  with  tolerable 
rapidity  before  him.  There  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  different  designs  for  covers  in  this 
establishment.  This  number  may  at  first  appear 
small,  but  the  difficulty  of  working  a  new  pattern 
is  very  great.  A  peculiar  plan  must  be  pursued 
with  every  one,  and  of  course  for  every  one  a 
new  set  of  wooden  types  made.  Some  of  the 
colours  are  set  abruptly  one  by  the  other,  and 
some  are  partially  covered  and  gently  shaded 
into  each  other.  In  this  manner,  with  ten  pots 
of  colour,  twenty  or  thirty  tints  are  produced  on 
the  wool.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  judge 
where  the  single  colours  may  be  best  placed,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  wooden  types  accordingly. 
The  true  life,  spirit,  tone  and  softness  are  given 
to  the  colours  by  the  hot  vapour  to  which  the 
fabric  is  afterwards  exposed  for  a  time. 


THE  MADHOUSE. 

Near  the  woollen-manufactory,  and  like  it, 
by  the  side  of  the  Danube,  stands  this  edifice, 
which  was  erected  long  since,  although  the  city 
has  but  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  I  was 
accompanied  by  the  obliging  overseer  of  the 
house,  which,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  con- 
tained about  eighty  simply  insane  patients. — 
Among  these  were  some  that  especially  awaken- 
ed my  sympathy. 

One  was  a  painter,  a  Tyrolese,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  of  freedom,  and 
had  received,  in  consequence,  a  small  sum  of 
money  from  the  government.  As  he  had  shown 
from  his  youth  taste  and  talent  for  drawing,  and 
had  already  studied  it  in  some  degree  in  Vienna, 
he  appropriated  this  money  to  the  expenses  of 
a  journey  to  Italy.  In  Rome,  however,  on  com- 
paring himself  with  the  great  living,  and  greater 
dead,  masters,  he  became  aware  of  the  little  he 
was  likely  to  accomplish  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tion. His  anxious  labours,  unsupported  as  it 
appeared  by  true  genius,  induced  a  degree  of 
morbid  excitement;  his  efforts  could  not  satisfy 
him,  and  the  masterpieces  of  art,  which  he  saw 
daily  before  him,  appeared  in  his  eyes  so  many 
reproofs  of  his  own  incapacity.  He  was  not 
a  bad  draughtsman,  and  had  he  stuck  to  the 
pencil,  he  might  have  become  a  good  mathe- 
matical or  architectural  artist.  Unfortunately 
he  did  not  possess  the  prudence  so  many  want, 
that  of  contenting  himself  with  his  own  modest 
portion  of  talent,  as  God  had  given  it  him,  and 
putting  it  to  usury  in  the  prescribed  direction. 
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In  the  exertion  to  become  a  distinguished  paint- 
er, and  reach  a  height  unattainable  to  him,  he 
destroyed  himself.  In  despair  he  fled  from 
Rome  and  returned  to  his  friends — a  madman. 
He  now  fancies  that  oil-colours  are  baneful  to 
him  and  full  of  poison.  The  sight  of  an  oil- 
painting  causes  him  the  greatest  suffering,  and 
every  thing  that  tends  to  remind  him  of  brush 
or  palette  must  be  carefully  kept  out  of  his 
sight.  He  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the 
craj^on  and  blacklead-pencil,  and  several  of  the 
patients  have  had  their  portraits  sketched  by 
him,  very  good  likenesses,  hanging  up  over  their 
beds.  I  found  him  occupied  in  drawing  a  pretty 
little  landscape,  and  he  himself  assured  me,  with 
a  friendly  smile,  that  it  was  his  peculiar  misfor- 
tune to  suffer  so  much  from  oil-colours  that  he 
should  die  on  the  spot  if  he  only  smelt  them. 
Rome,  Raphael,  and  Correggio  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten. In  madness  itself  there  is  a  kind  of 
happiness  and  tranquillity;  the  condition  that 
precedes  it,  the  struggle  between  reason  and 
frenzy,  must  be  infinitely  more  terrible.  What 
chambers  of  torture  must  the  studios  and  gal- 
leries of  Rome  have  been  for  this  man!  The 
becoming  mad  must  be  like  an  active  conflagra- 
tion, but  the  being  mad  must  resemble  the  con- 
dition of  the  burnt-out  edifice,  more  fearful, 
perhaps,  to  the  spectator,  but  far  less  frightful 
to  the  sufferer  than  the  former  convulsion. 

In  another  room  a  poor  lunatic  was  busily 
rubbing  a  brass  ring.  He  told  us  with  great 
glee,  that  it  was  becoming  brighter  and  brighter, 
and  that  the  gold  would  soon  appear.  The 
director  told  us,  he  had  been  rubbing  that  ring 
for  weeks  together,  and  every  day  asserting  the 
same  thing;  a  prize  in  the  lottery  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  his  calamity.  He  had  wasted 
his  money  in  idle  extravagance,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  was  gone  but  a  few  hundred  florins. 
These  he  made  use  of  to  purchase  fifty  more 
shares.  They  came  up  all  blanks,  and  the  gulf 
of  ruin  he  saw  yawning  before  him  deprived  him 
of  his  reason.  Since  that  time  he  has  employed 
himself  in  polishing  brass  rings  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  turning  to  gold. 

In  all  the  Austrian  lunatic  asylums,  we  hear 
wonders  of  the  Douche  or  cold  water  cure,  and, 
in  Linz,  accordingly,  we  were  told  of  a  striking 
cure  performed  by  the  help  of  this  remedy  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  summer.  A  man 
labouring  long  under  the  deepest  melancholy, 
and  a  prey  to  monomania  of  all  kinds,  which 
ended  in  periodical  fits  of  perfect  frenzy,  was 
completely  cured  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
by  the  Douche,  and  dismissed  to  his  fellows  as 
a  reasonable  being. 

Here  also,  behind  an  iron  grating,  we  saw 
some  poor  wretches  whose  madness  had  already 
cost  the  lives  of  several  fellow-creatures. — 
Anions  them  were  some  of  whom  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  their  deeds  should  be  atoned  for  on 
the  scaffold,  or  their  correction  sought  for  in  the 
madhouse.  The  story  of  one  was  particularly 
horrible.  This  person  was  a  citizen  of  Linz, 
noted  some  ten  jrears  before  for  an  unconquer- 
able dread  of  spectres  and  witches.  In  every 
strange  noise,  and  every  unusual  appearance, 
he  fancied  the  presence  of  supernatural  influ- 
ences; even  his  own  wife,  if  she  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  him,  was  sometimes  taken 


for  a  spectre.  His  wife  was  accustomed  to 
laugh  at  and  ridicule  her  husband  for  these 
puerile  terrors.  On  one  wild  and  stormy  even- 
ing, when  all  the  vanes  and  window  shutters 
shook  and  rattled  fearfully,  she  said  to  him, 
"  There  you  foolish  man,  some  of  your  witches 
will  certainly  come  to  fetch  you  to-night."  The 
night  came  on,  and  the  unhappy  man  became 
more  silent  and  terror-stricken.  At  a  late  hour 
one  of  the  children  awoke,  and  the  mother,  un- 
able to  still  it  cried  at  last,  "  Sleep  you  witch's 
brat,  or  I'll  kill  you."  These  thoughtless  words 
acted  like  an  electric  spark  on  the  dark  fancies 
that  lay  brooding  in  the  troubled  brain  of  the 
miserable  man.  Armed  with  a  hatchet,  he  sprang 
to  the  cradle  of  the  child,  crying,  "  Yes,  yes, 
witch's  child!  Kill  it!  Witches  are  all  around 
us  and  about  us!  I'll  kill  ye  all."  His  weeping 
wife  and  shrieking  children  were  all  murdered 
one  after  the  other,  and  then  a  poor  maid-servant. 
He  then  barred  all  the  doors  and  windows  to 
keep  out  the  evil  spirits  that  might  be  without, 
and  watched  the  whole  night  through,  armed 
with  his  hatchet,  by  the  bodies  of  the  supposed 
witches.  The  sun  was  standing  high  in  the 
heaven,  when  the  neighbours  saw  him  crossing 
the  street  bearing  the  corses  of  his  children, 
dripping  with  their  gore.  He  called  out  that 
they  were  witch's  children,  whom  he  was  going 
to  throw  into  the  water.  He  was  immediately 
seized  as  a  furious  and  mischievous  maniac, 
and  has  been  ever  since  confined  in  the  grated 
cell  where  we  beheld  him  crouching  before  us 
in  the  straw. 


JESUIT  SCHOOL. 

If  the  object  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  be  the 
restoration  of  the  crazed  to  reason,  the  Jesuit 
school  may  be  held  in  some  respects  as  one  for 
rendering  crazy  those  whom  nature  has  made 
rational,  at  least  if  we  share  the  opinions  of 
many  of  the  enlightened  of  our  times  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jesuits.  Linz  possesses  one  of  their 
schools,  oddly  enough  installed  in  one  of  those 
celebrated  towers  or  citadels  which  surround 
the  city  with  their  strong  girdles.  The  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  who  planned  and  built  these 
towers,  gave  the  Jesuits  one  of  those  first  built, 
for  an  experiment,  and  at  his  own  cost,  on  the 
Freiberg.  The  Maximilian  towers  are  large, 
round  buildings,  with  thick  walls,  as  great  a 
portion  of  them  being  sunk  under  ground  as 
appears  above  it.  Below  the  level  of  the  soil 
they  contain  several  stories,  while  above  it  they 
rise  but  a  few  feet,  and  these  are  partly  covered 
with  turf,  so  that  from  without,  by  the  additional 
shelter  of  a  gradually  elevated  wall,  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  balls  of  the  enemy 
must  for  the  most  part  fly  harmlessly  over  them, 
while  their  own,  discharged  from  cannon  rising 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  sod  of  the  bulwark, 
and  hidden  besides  in  deep  hollows  in  the  walls, 
must  burst  quite  unexpectedly  out  of  the  grass. 
All  the  towers,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  or 
twenty,  stand  in  a  certain  regular  connection 
with  one  another,  yet  each  is  susceptible  of  in- 
dividual defence,  if  the  chain  were  broken,  and 
could  pour  its  fire  on  an  advancing  enemy  as 
well  from  one  side  as  the  other.    Really,  if  the 
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illustrious  and  deeply  experienced  inventor  were 
not  known,  one  might  fancy  this  defensive  sys- 
tem the  invention  of  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

In  these  fortresses  the  fathers  are  now  firmly 
established,  after  making  such  changes  as  their 
own  wants  and  taste  dictated.  On  the  thick 
bomb-proof  ground-walls  they  have  reared  two 
additional  stories;  the  interior  of  the  fortress  is 
laid  out  cheerfully,  the  exterior  washed  over 
with  an  agreeable  red  colour;  every  door  bears 
the  initials  J.  H.  S.,  and  every  niche  of  the 
walls,  where  formerly  cannon  were  lodged,  is 
changed  into  a  sleeping  and  sitting-room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pupils  or  the  superiors, 
attainable  by  elegant  winding  staircases  running 
round  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  addition 
to  the  towers  a  garden  was  bestowed  on  them, 
which  is  most  diligently  cultivated,  and  a  second 
piece  of  ground  on  the  foremost  point  of  the  Frei- 
berg, where  they  have  built  an  elegant  small 
church  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  most  striking  piece  of  furniture  in  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  throne-like  seat  with  a 
canopy,  both  so  bedizened  with  gold,  that  one 
can  scarcely  believe  it  destined  for  a  place  of 
prayer,  and  for  those  who  should  set  a  con- 
spicuous example  to  the  flock,  of  humble  de- 
votion to  God.  But  so  it  is.  "It  is  the  throne 
of  the  superior,"  answered  the  Jesuit  lay-brother, 
who  Mas  in  the  church,  and  of  whom  I  had  in- 
quired if  this  were  destined  for  the  emperor  or 
any  other  illustrious  person  occasionally  visit- 
ing them.  The  church  is  further  decorated 
with  several  new  pictures,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  a  newly-canonized  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Hieronymus;  one,  representing  him 
with  the  sacramental  chalice  in  his  hand  on 
the  seashore,  and  obtaining  for  the  Neapolitan 
fishermen  a  miraculous  draught;  another  de- 
picting him,  cross  in  hand,  checking  the  fiery 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  These  and  other  pic- 
tures were  lighted,  not  by  side-windows,  but 
from  the  roof,  according  to  the  new  fashion. 
When  such  objects  are  found  covered  with 
dust  in  an  ancient  half-ruined  cloister,  or  in  a 
picture-gallery,  from  a  long  mouldered  pencil, 
one  finds  nothing  amiss  in  it;  but  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  made  a  most  disagreeable  impression  on 
me,  to  find  them  decorating  the  walls  of  a  modern 
temple,  and  purporting  to  be  the  events  of  our 
own  day. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Jesuits  have 
made  any  great  progress  of  late  in  Austria. 
Complaints  are  certainly  heard  that  the  nobles 
are  too  much  devoted  to  them,  but  that  they 
should  ever  obtain  their  former  position  is  al- 
most impossible.  All  enlightened  persons,  of 
whom  there  are  undoubtedly  many  in  Austria, 
have  decided  against  them;  even  the  lower 
classes  make  zealous  opposition.  Nevertheless 
the  Jesuits  have  begun  to  spin  their  strong  yet 
subtle  nets.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Gali- 
cia.  In  Hungary  there  are  none  at  all;  in  the 
German  provinces  there  are  three  "houses," 
one  in  Gratz,  one  in  Lin/,  and  one  at  Inspruck. 
They  have  acquired  most  influence  in  the  latter 
city.  Not  long  ago  the  Gymnasium  there  was 
given  up  to  them,  and  teachers  supplied  from 
their  body,  and  since  that  time  many  com- 
plaints have  been  heard,  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  ability  of  the  pupils,  but  the  rank  and  credit 


of  their  parents  which  decide  their  advance- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  "houses"  has  a  superior,  a  "min- 
ister," the  superior's  deputy  and  assistant,  seve- 
ral priests  (seculars),  and  some  lay-brothers  to 
cultivate  the  garden,  attend  to  household  affairs, 
and  be  serviceable  in  many  other  ways.  The 
superior  of  the  Linz  house  was  absent  on  a 
"journey  of  business"  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  minister  was  in  the  confessional  chair, 
where  I  saw  him  with  his  features  concealed, 
listening  to  a  kneeling  penitent.  I  went  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  a  priest,  who  obligingly 
offered  his  services,  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
building.  We  passed  through  the  schoolrooms 
and  others  appropriated  to  the  pupils  of  the 
institution.  They  live  two  and  two  together,  (in 
some  of  the  rooms  there  were  three,)  agreeably 
to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  that  no  member 
of  their  order  shall  be  left  without  the  company 
and  assistance  of  another.  No  brother  of  the 
order  ever  receives  permission  to  visit  the  city 
alone,  he  must  always  have  another  brother,  his 
"  Socius,"  with  him.  According  to  this  regula- 
tion no  Jesuit  can  ever  be  entangled  in  a  dis- 
pute or  struggle  of  any  kind  without  being  sure 
of  help.  Heiice,  wherever  there  is  a  Jesuit  he 
is  doub'e-headed  and  four-armed,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  politic  laws  in 
their  code.  Even  the  lay-brothers  have  also 
each  of  them  his  "Socius."  They  remind  us  of 
the  Spartan  legion,  which  was  so  unconquer- 
able, principally  because  it  consisted  entirely  of 
pairs  of  fraternal  friends  linked  together  for  life 
and  death.  Two  men  so  bound  to  each  other, 
yield  a  much  greater  amount  of  power  than  two 
separate  individuals;  as  two  cannon-balls  linked 
together  by  a  chain  produce  a  much  more  ter- 
rible effect  than  when  fired  singly.  At  present 
there  are  thirty  Jesuits  in  the  Linz  house,  nine 
of  whom  are  priests,  nine  lay-brethren,  and  the 
rest  novices.    They  are  nearly  all  Germans. 

"We  are  recruited  principally  from  German- 
Bohemia,"  said  my  attendant  priest,  as  we 
stepped  out  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  plat- 
form of  the  tower  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
prospect;  "thence  come  the  greater  number  of 
our  pupils.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  so  far, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  our  pro- 
gress in  Belgium.  There  not  less  than  eighty- 
four  young,  and  several  elderly  men,  entered 
our  order  in  the  course  of  last  year.  We  have 
few  or  no  Slavonians  in  our  house.  In  Linz  we 
have  made  no  great  progress,  hitherto;  indeed 
we  possess  nothing  here  but  this  house  provi- 
sionally. The  Florians  have  still  the  Gymna- 
sium. We  are  therefore  here  only  provision- 
ally, and  ad  interim,  and  educate  our  pupils  ad 
interim,"  (is  there  no  roguery  concealed  behind 
this  nd  infcriHi?  thought  I,)  "in  the  hope  that  in 
time  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  Mall  be  opened 
to  us.  We  employ  ourselves  (id  interim  with 
the  sciences,  yet  we  think  that  if  we  form 
useful  subjects,  they  must  in  time  be  made  use 
of.  The  houses  of  our  order  in  Austria  do  not 
form  as  yet  an  organized  and  individual  pro- 
vince, but  we  hope  it  will  soon  take  that  form. 
In  Vienna  we  have  not  yet  received  permission 
to  establish  ourselves;  the  cause  may  he  the  old 
prejudices  against  us,  and  a  lurking  remnant  of 
belief  in  the  disorders  attributed  to  our  order 
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but  we  hope  that  in  the  constantly  increasing 
enlightenment  of  these  times,  these  prejudices 
will  die  away.  I  have  read  all  the  books  which 
have  been  written  for  and  against  the  Jesuits; 
for  the  order  was  always  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  me;  and  since  I  have  myself  belonged 
to  it,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  unfounded  ac- 
cusations and  bitter  persecutions  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed.  God  be  praised,  we  have  fallen  on 
better  times,  and  people  have  already  begun  to 
acknowledge  their  earlier  injustice.  When  our 
order  was  dissolved,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  canonization  of  not  less  than  eighty  dis- 
tinguished Jesuits  then  in  progress  was  inter- 
rupted. In  later  times,  seven  of  these  causes  have 
been  taken  up  again,  and  brought  to  an  end.  By 
the  two  last  popes  (the  present  and  his  predeces- 
sor), seven  Jesuits  have  been  canonized,  or  pro- 
nounced blessed.  Among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated Canisius,  whose  services  in  Germany 
have  been  so  great.  At  this  moment  another  is 
about  to  be  pronounced  blessed,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  on  his  mission  to  Poland.  He  was 
slain  there  by  the  barbarians  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  cause  has  been 
long  in  hand;  but  as  such  matters  are  pro- 
ceeded in  with  great  circumspection,  their  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  slow.  The  documents 
proving  his  purity  of  life,  and  his  blessed  and 
worthy  end,  are  all  forthcoming;  but  exact  and 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  "So- 
cius,"  who  accompanied  him  on  his  mission 
and  suffered  with  him,  are  yet  wanting;  and 
these,  according  to  our  laws,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  canonization  of  a  Jesuit.  We 
hope,  however,  that  these  supplementary  points 
will  speedily  be  cleared  up,  when  the  Holy 
Father  may  follow  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  and 
bestow  the  crown  of  martyrdom  upon  this  ex- 
cellent man." 

My  Jesuit  friend  had  pronounced  the  word 
hope,  at  least,  four  or  five  times,  whence  I  should 
conclude  that  the  Jesuits  of  our  day  are  very 
full  of  this  agreeable  feeling.  Often,  however, 
as  the  Jesuit  appeared,  I  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  my  companion;  but  as  I  looked  on  the 
turf-covered,  bomb-proof,  and  cannon-bristling 
towers  of  Linz,  and  compared  them  with  the 
smiling,  decorated  building,  in  holiday  attire,  of 
which  the  Jesuits  have  taken  possession,  I 
thought  also  how  quickly  such  a  smooth,  friendly, 
and  courteous  man  of  peace  might  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  rude,  hostile  antagonist  in  times 
of  strife  and  trouble,  and  how  certainly  Ave  two 
friendly  interlocutors  would  then  find  ourselves 
opposed  to  each  other. 

From  our  lofty  stand,  we  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  Austria  so  rich  in  hope 
for  the  Jesuits.  The  city  of  Linz,  with  its  black 
roofs,  lay  at  our  feet;  and  in  the  distance,  on 
the  magnificent  plains  of  Lower  Austria,  gleam- 
ed the  cloister  of  St.  Florian.  The  noble  Danube 
flowed, in  its  winding  course, through  this  beau- 
tiful land  to  Vienna,  attended,  mi  doubt,  by  many 
a  longing  sigh  of  the  Jesuits,  wafted  towards  the 
stately  "  Residenz."  Towards  the  south,  the 
plains  swelled,  by  degrees,  into  hills  and  emi- 
nences, which  lay  like  shadows  in  the  foreground, 
backed  by  the  sharply-defined  and  majestic  Al- 
pine chain  of  Rhcetia  and  Noricum. 


PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM. 

Among  the  many  national  museums  and  col- 
lections of  provincial  rarities,  which  have  arisen 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  all  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  in  Prague,  Pesth,  Gratz,  Lay- 
bach,  &c,  one  has  taken  root  in  Linz,  whose 
object  it  is  to  collect  and  preserve  in  a  separate 
museum  all  that  can  have  reference  to  the  his- 
tory and  natural  productions  of  Austria.  For- 
merly, all  such  things  found  in  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  monarchy  were  sent  without 
exception  to  Vienna.  The  provinces  considered 
themselves  as  the  lawful  possessors  of  such 
curiosities,  and  looked  upon  their  removal  as 
little  better  than  robbery.  No  doubt  jealousy  of 
the  all-grasping  capital  caused  the  neglect  of 
much  that  might  have  been  collected.  In  fact, 
objects  of  this  kind  can  only  be  properly  esti- 
mated in  the  place  of  their  nativity.  Many  have 
provincial  value  and  significance  alone,  and  are 
quite  worthless  and  unnoted  in  an  extensive 
general  museum.  Few  citizens  embrace  the 
whole  state  in  their  patriotic  sympathies;  the 
interest  of  the  greater  part  is  limited  to  the  nar- 
now  circle  of  their  homes. 

The  Linz  museum  has  now  six  rooms  filled 
with  antiquities,  coins,  petrifactions,  fossils, 
stuffed  animals,  minerals,  books,  and  industrial 
productions,  and  in  the  treatise  published  every 
year  a  light  has  been  thrown  on  many  a  dark 
corner  of  Austrian  history,  which  would  proba- 
bly not  have  been  done  if  the  bureau  for  the 
advancement  of  such  purposes  had  remained  at 
Vienna. 

None  of  the  antiquities  I  saw  here  interested 
me  more  than  the  shield  of  a  Roman  warrior, 
and  a  Roman  brick.  The  shield  was  from  the 
celebrated  shield  manufactory  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  and  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  legions  on  the 
Danube  were  supplied  with  arms.  The  Aus- 
trian? have  at  present  for  the  supply  of  their 
Danube  army,  a  similar  manufactory  in  the  city 
of  Steyer,  not  far  from  the  Ens,  -where  pikes, 
guns,  and  pistols  are  the  Aveapons  now  made 
instead  of  spears  and  shields.  The  brick  at- 
tracted my  attention  from  the  traces  of  dust  and 
of  straw,  and  the  mark  of  the  Avorkman's  fingers, 
Avhich  were  still  visible  on  its  surface.  An  ac- 
cidental puff  of  wind  probably  scattered  the 
broken  straw  upon  the  brick  while  it  was  yet 
soft,  the  workman  kneaded  it  in,  and  thus  the 
memorial  of  the  unheeded  motion  of  a  careless 
hand  has  remained  undestroyed  for  centuries. 
In  the  invisible  physical  laboratory  of  the  hu- 
man world  l rifles  are  often  perpetuated  from 
analogous  causes.  , 

The  Romans  had  their  principal  station  on 
the  Danube,  at  Linz  (Lentium);  and  in  fact  it 
is  a  position  that  will  continue  to  be  occupied 
so  long  as  the  land  is  inhabited.  The  Danube 
here  issues  from  a  narroAv  mountain-pass,  into 
a  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  in  Avhich  roads  branch 
off  in  every  direction,  and  traverse  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Traim,  joining  that  of  the  Danube, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linz.  The  division  even 
of  the  country  into  (he  province  above,  and  that 
below  the  Ens,  is  old  and  of  Roman  origin.  The 
Avhole  land  was  called  Noricum  ripense;  all  that 
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lay  below  the  Ens,  the  Romans  called  the  lower 
towns  and  castles,  and  those  above,  the  towns 
and  castles  of  Noricum  ripense. 

THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  FLORIAN. 

One  morning,  in  company  with  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, I  stepped  into  a  stellwagen  bound  for 
Ebelsberg,  a  small  market-town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ens.  A  thick  morning  vapour  covered  the 
whole  valley.  My  companion  had  justly  calcu- 
lated the  movement  of  the  foggy  particles,  and 
said  to  me  after  a  time,  "  We  shall  have  a  most 
beautiful  day;"  and  in  fact,  as  we  approached 
the  more  elevated  neighbourhood  of  Ebelsberg, 
we  left  the  fog  behind  us,  and  had,  as  he  had 
prophesied,  the  finest  weather  we  could  have  de- 
sired. 

These  public  carriages  {stellwagen)  have  been 
introduced  in  Linz  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
now  run  in  every  direction  from  that  city.  Ten 
years  ago,  if  a  person  wished  to  go  from  Linz 
to  Steyer,  and  was  at  all  in  haste,  he  must  have 
paid  five  florins,  and  given  abundance  of  good 
words  besides.  Now  he  can  go  for  about  forty 
pence,  and  the  vehicle  makes  the  journey  twice 
a  day. 

My  object  was  to  visit  the  renowned  convent 
of  St.  Florian,  and  also  some  of  its  peasants, 
so  well  known  for  their  opulence.  I  left  Ebels- 
berg, therefore,  on  foot,  and  striking  into  a  by- 
road, proceeded  deeper  into  the  country.  A  little 
countryman  who  had  bought  a  nook  of  land 
from  the  lords  spiritual,  and  had  therefore  some 
business  to  settle  with  them,  went  with  me,  and 
we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  stately  abbey 
which  stands  on  a  hill.  The  fields  and  meadows, 
the  orchards,  and  all  around,  announced  a  sys- 
tem of  careful  cultivation.  A  storehouse,  an 
apothecary's  shop,  a  tavern,  and  an  hospital,  all 
attached  to  the  abbey,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
I  praised  the  arrangement  of  all  these  to  my 
peasant  companion.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  yes,  yes, 
the  holy  fathers,  they  are  clever  fellows,  they 
look  after  their  affairs,  and  keep  things  under 
their  own  eye."  In  the  village  stood  two  wagons 
with  four  horses,  each  laden  with  six-and-twenty 
calves.  The  poor  creatures  lay  with  their  legs 
bound,  and  their  heads  hanging  down  in  a  most 
painful  position.  Some  had  wounded  them- 
selves against  the  iron  work  of  the  high  wheels, 
by  the  constant  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
mouth.  I  suppose  there  was  no  society  in  the 
abbey  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
I  looked  from  the  poor  calves  to  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  which  hung  from  the  corner  of 
the  abbey  tavern,  and  read  beneath  these  words: 
"Blessed  is  the  holy  and  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

I  had  heard  much  beforehand  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Austrian  abbeys,  standing  like  a  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  palaces,  mostly  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Vienna;  but  I  must 
confess  that  when  I  trod  the  interior  courtyards 
and  chambers  of  St.  Florian's  cloistered  palace, 
my  expectations  were  far  exceeded  by  the  real- 
ity. The  principal  part  is  built  in  a  most  su- 
perb style,  from  a  plan  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  and  is  almost  finished.  To  be  almost 
finished  has  been  the  destiny  of  almost  all  the 


stately  erections  of  that  ruler,  who  died  ten 
years  too  soon,  as  the  zeal  for  building  in  the 
Gothic  style  did  by  a  hundred.  However,  in 
St.  Florian's  abbey,  it  is  but  little  that  is  wanting. 

Few  monarchs  in  Europe  can  boast  of  being 
so  grandly  lodged,  whether  in  reference  to  the 
form  or  materials  of  their  dwellings,  as  the 
"  regular  Augustine  chapter  of  St.  Florian  in 
Upper  Austria."  On  either  side  of  the  lofty  en- 
trance, broad  marble  steps  lead  to  the  principal 
floor,  and  corridors  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
breadth  run  round  the  various  wings  of  the 
buildings  that  surround  the  four  quadrangular 
inner  courts.  The  corridors,  as  well  as  the 
outer  passages,  and  the  floor  of  the  great  hall, 
are  elegantly  paved  with  black  and  white  mar- 
ble, and  everywhere  the  cleanliness  is  so  per- 
fect, that  every  atom  of  dust  must  be  remorse- 
lessly pursued  with  brush  and  broom.  As  I 
paced  these  corridors,  the  water  splashing  in 
the  midst  of  the  courts,  the  rays  of  the  sun  play- 
ing through  the  countless  arched  passages,  cast- 
ing rich  lights  and  shades  upon  the  polished 
marble  beneath,  I  thought  if  the  pleasure  of  a 
stranger  in  wandering  here  was  so  great,  what 
must  be  that  of  the  owners,  the  fathers  of  St. 
Florian]  In  the  corridors  are  the — little  doors 
they  should  be,  but  they  are  lofty  portals,  lead- 
ing to  the  monks'  cells,  to  the  apartments  of  the 
prelate,  to  the  emperor's  hall,  the  library,  the 
cardinal's  chambers,  and  others. 

I  was  really  somewhat  embarrassed  which 
door  to  attack  first,  for  I  wras  afraid  of  disturb- 
ing some  personage  of  importance  turn  whither 
I  would.  At  last,  wiping  the  dust  carefully  from 
my  feet,  I  chose  a  cell  at  random,  and  found,  in 
the  person  of  the  father  and  professor  Kurz,  so 
celebrated  throughout  Austria,  for  his  learning 
and  historical  works,  the  very  best  guide  to  lead 
me  through  this  labyrinth  that  my  good  angel 
could  have  led  me  to. 

The  great  convents  and  abbeys  in  Austria 
have  been,  at  all  times,  the  nurses  and  cherish- 
ers  of  science  and  of  art;  in  every  one  is  to  be 
found  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  noble 
library,  and,  generally,  a  picture  gallery;  and 
each  boasts  its  celebrated  names,  either  of 
those  who  have  long  departed  from  this  world, 
and  live  only  in  the  affection  and  respect  of 
posterity,  or  of  those  still  living,  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  service  of  their  order.  Of  the 
latter  class  is  the  reverend  Father  Kurz,  a  kind 
and  venerable  old  man  of  seventy-two,  who 
now  advanced  to  meet  the  intrusive  stranger. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  professor  ol  history  in 
the  Gymnasium  of  Linz,  and  has  written  some 
learned  works  on  Austrian  history.  At  present, 
borne  down  by  years  and  feeble  health,  he  has 
retired  to  his  cell,  where  he  busies  himself  with 
lighter  literary  labours,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
convent.  I  found  with  him  a  couple  of  peasants, 
who  had  come  to  request  his  advice  respecting 
a  lawsuit,  and  a  peasant-girl  asking  him  for 
some  medicine  for  her  sick  mother. 

I  know  not  whether  we  North  German  pro- 
testants  entertain  very  just  notions  respecting 
the  influence,  the  sphere  of  operation,  or  the 
business  and  manner  of  life  of  the  monks  of 
the  great  Austrian  Augustine  and  Benedictine 
convents;  nor  whether  our  opinion  of  them 
may  not  be  too  unfavourable;  and  I  shall  there- 
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fore  permit  myself  a  fev;  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  consider  such 
establishments,  simply  as  the  retreats  of  lazy 
monks,  whose  sole  employments  are  praying 
and  eating.  On  the  contrary,  the  manifold  rela- 
tions in  which  such  a  convent  stands  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  great  sphere  of  activity 
connecting  it,  with  nearly  every  phase  of  life, 
have  opened  the  way  for  the  cares,  the  business, 
and  the  vexations  of  humanity,  and  paved  for 
them  an  easy  entrance  to  the  cells  of  these 
monks;  these,  consequently,  are  busy  men  of 
the  world,  rather  than  feasting  and  praying  an- 
chorites; and  if  they  are  worried  somewhat  more 
at  their  ease  than  other  people,  they  have  to 
bend  like  other  Christians  under  the  common 
burden.  It  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  house  that  are  commonly  resident 
within  its  walls.  In  St.  Florian  only  twenty-one 
out  of  its  ninety-two  fathers  were  dwellers  there 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  rest  were  almost 
constantly  absent  on  different  employments  and 
missions,  some  as  parish  priests  in  their  respect- 
ive parishes,  some  as  instructors  in  schools, 
professors  at  the  Gymnasia,  or  as  stewards  and 
overseers  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey,  which  must 
all  be  administered  and  overlooked. 

As  teachers  and  professors,  they  must  submit 
to  examinations  like  other  people,  and  as  agri- 
culturists they  are  as  responsible  as  others  in 
similar  employments.  Those  who  remain  in 
the  convent  are  either  the  old  and  feeble,  or 
those  who  have  their  employments  in  the  abbey 
itself.  One  is  master  of  the  household,  and  has 
the  kitchen,  the  stable,  &c.  under  his  direction, 
another  is  master  of  the  forest,  a  third,  librarian 
and  director  of  the  museum.  Some  of  the  con- 
vents which  possess  observatories,  have  also 
their  own  astronomers,  who,  as  professors  of 
astronomy,  teach  the  science  in  the  convent. 
The  observatory  of  Kremsminster  has  long 
been  celebrated,  and  almost  every  person  here 
can  tell  which  father  is  now  at  the  head  of  it. 
Even  the  old  and  feeble  find  much  in  their  cells 
to  interest  them  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  world  without.  They  are  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  many  far  and  near,  who  visit  them 
frequently  to  ask  counsel  and  assistance.  The 
prelates, — so  are  styled  the  heads  of  the  great 
convents, — the  prelates,  if  not  princes  by  birth, 
live  like  princes,  and  have  the  usual  allotment 
of  business  and  influence,  cares  and  crosses, 
that  fall  to  the  share  of  princes.  They  have 
their  banquet-halls  like  them,  but  also  their  halls 
of  audience  and  rooms  for  business,  whence 
they  overlook  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
vent. They  are  also  frequently  members  of  the 
provincial  states,  and  hence,  although  monks, 
are  entangled  in  some  measure  in  the  contest  of 
politics.  The  whole  range  of  great  abbeys  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  may  be  looked  upon 
as  among  the  most  distinguished  pillars  of  the 
Austrian  state  edifice;  and  not  only  its  support- 
ing pillars,  but  also  the  foundation  and  corner- 
stones of  that  edifice.  These  religious  founda- 
tions, founded  in  the  earliest  ages  of  ihe  Austrian 
sovereignty,  were  the  very  strongest  elements 
in  the  formation  of  the  future  archduchy.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  abbots  of  those  convents  often 
furnished  the  most  considerable  reinforcements 
to  the  Austrian  armies,  and  at  a  later  period,  one 


of  them  contributed  as  large  a  sum  as  eighty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  florins  to  the  expenses  of  a 
war.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  she  could  obtain  from  the  bank 
of  Genoa  the  three  millions  she  required,  only 
on  condition,  that  the  Austrian  abbeys  would  be 
her  security. 

On  almost  every  house-wall  in  Austria  a  St. 
Florian  is  painted,  emptying  a  pail  of  water  over 
a  burning  house,  as  its  protecting  saint;  pious 
verses  are  sometimes  inscribed  beneath,  recom- 
mending the  house  to  his  guardianship,  and 
sometimes  verses  any  thing  but  pious,  as  the 
following: 

"  House  and  home  trust  T  to  Florian's  name; 
If  he  protect  it  not,  his  be  the  shame." 

But  of  late,  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  Vienna 
and  Trieste  Fire  Assurance  Companies  have 
made  their  appearance  by  the  side  of  St.  Florian, 
whose  credit  appears  to  sink  as  theirs  rises.  St. 
Florian  was  a  heathen,  and  a  Roman  centurion 
in  the  time  of  Olim.  Here  in  the  camp  by  the 
Danube,  his  mind,  bent  on  serious  matters,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  frivolities  of  Rome,  may 
have  been  duly  prepared  for  the  seed  of  the 
Christian  religion;  but  how  it  fell,  and  how  it 
germinated,  the  legend  says  not.  Enough — Flo- 
rian became  a  zealous  Christian,  confessed  and 
preached  the  new  doctrine,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence condemned  as  a  rebellious  and  frantic 
innovator  by  his  general  Aquilius,  and  beaten 
to  death  with  clubs  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  water,  where  it 
remained  till  the  princess  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  withdrew  from  the 
embraces  of  the  river  nymphs  the  remains  of  a 
saint  known  and  honoured  as  far  as  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  in  the  year  304,  buried  them  in  the 
place  where  now  the  abbey  stands.  His  long 
acquaintance  with  the  water  nymphs  of  the 
Danube,  it  may  be,  which  has  rendered  him  so 
peculiarly  fit  for  a  fire  extinguisher. 

"You  may  believe  what  you  please  of  this 
story,"  said  my  guide  to  me,  "but  you  will  find 
it  not  only  in  black  and  white  in  our  old  chroni- 
cles, but  also  in  bright  colours  in  our  picture- 
gallery,  where  we  have  the  whole  history  re- 
presented in  a  series  of  twenty  paintings." 

In  the  library  of  the  convent  there  are  forty 
thousand  volumes.  The  hall  is  large  and  beau- 
tiful, a  hall  worthy  of  the  muses,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  the  Austrian  convents  of  the  first 
rank.  Except  Gottingen,  I  know  no  German 
university  which  has  so  splendid  an  apartment 
for  this  purpose  as  St.  Florian's.  With  respect 
to  the  collection  itself,  it  is  naturally  somewhat 
different.  The  chief  part,  of  course,  is  com- 
posed of  theology.  The  fathers  are  in  full  force, 
some  of  them  in  the  splendid  Paris  editions. 
Other  branches  of  knowledge  have  not,however, 
been  neglected.  The  censorship  of  the  press 
affects  this  convent  but  little.  For  them  there  is 
no  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  convents  are  exactly 
the  fittest  asylums  for  writings  persecuted  by 
the  censor;  works,  which  in  any  other  library, 
or  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  would  be  seized  by  the 
police,  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  cloisters 
where  such  unquiet  productions  are  held  to  be 
in  the  quietest  place.     The  monks  know  how  to 
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arrange  these  matters,  only  taking  the  precau- 
tion sometimes  of  placing  such  writings  on  the 
second  row,  behind  others,  or  on  the  topmost 
shelves.  The  influence  of  these  fine  collections 
cannot  be  great,  as  they  are  the  private  property 
of  the  convents,  and  the  books  are  never  lent 
out.  Nevertheless,  they  are  interesting  with  a 
view  to  the  future;  it  is  well  to  know  where 
such  literary  materials  are  to  be  looked  for; 
doubtless,  the  day  will  come  when  another 
Joseph  will  throw  these  noble  halls  open  to  the 
public,  and  declare  their  contents  the  property 
of  the  state.  On  this  account  I  was  glad  to  find 
everywhere  a  goodly  assemblage  of  our  German 
historians,  down  to  Luden,  Menzel,  and  Pfister. 
The  Monumenta  Germanorum  are  also  not 
wanting.  An  historical-geographical  work  on 
Lower  Austria,  in  thirty  volumes,  put  me  in  a 
terrible  fright.  If  this  work,  like  Meidinger's 
Grammar,  should  arrive  at  a  twentieth  edition, 
one  might  cover  a  good  portion  of  the  three 
hundred  (German)  square  miles  of  Lower 
Austria  with  the  paper.  If  we  were  to  use  all 
the  waste  paper  of  this  kind  in  Germany  we 
might  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
perhaps  paper  up  the  sun  besides. 

The  Florian  convent  owns  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  houses  and  farms,  or, 
as  they  express  it  here,  so  many  "numbers," 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  "  three-quarters"  cloister. 
The  greater  number  of  the  convents  are  only 
"half"  or  "quarter."  Kremsminster  is  one  of 
the  few  "  entire  cloisters."  I  never  could  learn 
from  what  measure  these  expressions  of  half  and 
whole,  &c,  which  are  in  constant  use  among 
the  people,  are  taken,  nor  could  the  fathers  them- 
selves give  me  any  information.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  mode  of  speech,  remaining  from  the 
times  when  the  convents  were  rated  for  military 
contributions;  Florian  must  then  have  paid  fifty 
thousand  florins,  where  Kremsminster  paid 
eighty  thousand.  In  those  times,  an  archduke 
of  Austria  sometimes  resided  as  a  guest  at  St. 
Florian's,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen 
and  horses;  the  present  emperors  come  much 
more  modestly  attended.  The  convent  is  in 
constant  readiness  for  such  visits.  Here,  and 
in  all  other  Austrian  convents,  there  is  a  suite 
of  rooms  called  "the  imperial  apartments." 
The  number  of  illustrious  guests  that  have 
visited  the  Augustine  lords  spiritual,  from  the 
emperor  Arnulph  the  child,down wards, is  count- 
less— among  them  was  Prince  Eugene,  the  high- 
hearted conqueror  of  the  Turks.  He  slept  here, 
during  his  stay,  on  a  splendid  bedstead,  at  each 
of  whose  four  corners  a  Turkish  prisoner  was 
chained  in  effigy.  Pictures  of  the  battles  of 
Zenta,  Mohacs,  and  Belgrade,  adorned  the  walls, 
and  every  wax  light  in  the  antechamber,  was 
borne  by  the  figure  of  a  Moor,  carved  in  wood. 
All  these  are  preserved  as  memorials  to  the 
present  day.  Pone  Pius  VI.,  on  his  memo- 
rable journey  to  Vienna,  was  entertained  at  St. 
Florian's  Abbey,  and  from  the  balcony  of  his 
chamber,  bestowed  his  blessing  on  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  people. 

Emperors,  princes,  and  popes,  are  not  the 
only  visitors:  travelling  students  usually  halt 
here  in  the  vacations;  some  may  always  be 
found  in  the  rooms  below,  appropriated  to  their 
service.    In  one  of  them  I  found  an  enigmatical- 


looking  piece  of  furniture,  whose  use  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  divine.<-  My  companion  directed  my  at- 
tention to  an  inscription  on  the  front,  which 
displayed  the  following  spiritual  reference  to  a 
stove:  "Hoc  in  tumulo  hiems  arida  Eestatis  ossa 
consumit." 

Irr  almost  all  the  conventual  churches  I  found 
multitudes  of  redbreasts  as  regular  inhabitants. 
In  the  spiendid  church  of  St.  Florian,  their  plea- 
sant chiqfings  were  the  only  praises  to  God  I 
heard  during  my  visit.  The  church  servitor 
told  me  that,  in  the  brooding  season,  their  num- 
bers were  so  great,  that  the  preacher's  voice  was 
often  overpowered  by  their  song.  The  sparrows 
keep  to  the  outside  of  the  roof;  swallows  come 
sometimes  for  years  together,  and  then  disap- 
pear again. 

Carlo  Carlone  was  the  architect  of  this  church. 
This  man's  ear  must  have  been  well  opened  to 
the  harmonies  that  lie  in  numbers,  and  grand 
proportions,  for  the  height,  breadth,  and  length 
of  the  church,  the  place  and  proportions  of  the 
windows,  the  stalls,  corridors,  and  choir,  the 
arches  and  pillars,  form  a  whole  so  exquisitely 
symmetrical,  that  the  musical  impression,  re- 
ceived on  entering  the  place,  is  irresistible.  The 
principal  lines  of  the  building  are  covered  with 
the  most  solid,  rich,  and  tasteful  stuccoes. 
Round  all  the  galleries,  cornices,  and  ceilings, 
hundreds  of  angels  are  wreathed  and  grouped. 
Curtains,  executed  in  the  most  masterly  man- 
ner in  plaster,  hang  in  rich  profusion  over  every 
door  and  passage;  and  the  most  beautiful  gar- 
lands, wreaths  of  flowers,  and  arabesques,  wind 
and  droop  in  lavish  abundance,  and  in  the  most 
graceful  forms  throughout.  I  must  confess  that 
I  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  here  to  know  what 
stucco  was,  and  what  might  be  made  of  it. 

The  church  has  three  organs;  the  largest  is 
in  the  background,  opposite  the  high  altar,  and 
two  smaller  ones  are  in  the  choir.  The  largest, 
the  masterwork  of  an  Austrian  of  the  name  of 
Christmann,  has  5230  pipes,  and  the  strongest 
of  these,  cast  in  the  finest  English  tin,  is  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighs  five  hundred  weight.  The 
"  organ-basket,"  which  supports  the  seat  of  the 
organist  and  the  singers,  displays  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  inimitable  workmanship  in  carved 
wood.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  giant  basket,  or 
balcony,  formed  of  the  thickest  bush  of  acanthus- 
leaves.  Below,  the  woodwork  of  this  balcony 
is  intermingled  with  that  of  the  stalls  and  prayer- 
desks.  The  pillows  of  those  seats  and  their 
canopy,  consist  partly  of  black  fretted  woods, 
and  partly  of  speckled  beech-wood,  of  which  the 
massive  blocks  are  in  themselves  curiosities. 
The  whole  range  of  stalls  for  the  chapter  exhibit 
the  finest  architectural  drawing,  and  the  greatest 
solidity  of  construction,  and  yet  the  minutiae  are 
executed  with  a  neatness  and  elegance  such  as 
are  usually  bestowed  only  on  boxes  destined  for 
the  reception  of  ladies'  jewels  or  gentlemen's 
snuff.  On  a  closer  examination,  every  little 
knot  and  edge  is  found  to  be  most  artistically 
and  laboriously  put  together,  and  exquisitely 
polished. 

In  one  word,  present  arms  and  show  honour 
due  to  the  Austrian  monks,  all  ye  who  so  often 
contemn,  without  even  knowing  them.  I  must 
confess,  that  I  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
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Father  Kurz  and  the  other  gentlemen  might  ac- 
cept my  farewell  pressure  of  the  hand  as  it  was 
meant,  as  a  token  of  the  most  sincere  goodwill 
and  esteem. 


VISIT  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  AN  AUSTRIAN 
PEASANT. 

The  peasants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria 
have,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  peasants 
of  Lombardy,  certainly  reached  a  higher  degree 
of  wealth  and  freedom  than  any  other  peasants 
in  the  Austrian  empire.  Those  of  Galicia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Hungary,  are,  on  the  whole,  still 
serfs;  the  inhabitant  of  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol  is 
poor.  There  are  parts,  indeed,  of  all  these  pro- 
vinces where  the  land  is  better  cultivated,  and 
the  peasants  more  free  and  opulent.  Hanna,  in 
Moravia,  is  celebrated  for  this,  so  is  Zips,  in 
Hungary;  Saxonland,  in  Transylvania;  Eger- 
thal,  in  Bohemia;  and  many  rich  Alpine  valleys, 
are  also  remarkable  exceptions.  Neither  ought 
we  to  pity  or  despise  the  peasants  of  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy  as  mere  slaves,  without  duly 
estimating  many  alleviating  circumstances.  To 
take  them  all  in  all,  however,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  the  peasants  of  the  Danube,  in  refer- 
ence to  mental  cultivation,  solidity  of  character, 
firmness  of  position,  and  a  recognition  of  their 
rights  as  men,  surpass  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  as  far  as  they  do  in  agricultural 
knowledge  and  opulence.  Among  the  richest 
and  best  known  are  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Florian's  Abbey.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
are  so  distinguished,  as  to  have  had  the  honour, 
more  than  once,  of  receiving  their  emperor,  and 
one  of  these  is  the  much-talked-of  "  Meier  in  der 
Tann."  Accompanied  by  a  guide  from  the 
Abbey,  I  made  my  wa}r,  by  a  narrow  footpath, 
through  beautiful  woods,  over  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, and  through  well-cultivated  fields  and 
orchards  to  the  farms  of  this  wealthy  peasant. 

The  Florianand  Austrian  peasants  in  general, 
although  more  those  above  than  below  the  Ens, 
live  more  frequently  in  solitary  farm-houses  in 
the  midst  of  their  lands,  than  in  villages.  The 
peasants  have  all  a  double  name;  in  the  first 
place,  a  family  name  which  is  inherited  by  their 
children,  and  secondly,  one  as  possessor  of  the 
farm,  which  passes  to  their  successors  only. 
These  official  names  are  no  doubt  extremely 
old,  as  old  perhaps  as  the  farms  themselves. 
"  Lehner,  in  Fohrenbach."  "  Meier  im  leeren 
Busch."  "Zehnter,  near  Gommenng."  "Meier 
in  der  Tann."  "TheSchildhuber."  "The  Din- 
del  huber,"  and  the  entire  name  of  such  a  peasant 
sounds  quite  long  and  stately;  for  example, 
"John  Plass,  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  "Joseph  Fim- 
berger,  the  Schildhuber."  In  ordinary  life  the 
designation  from  the  land  is  much  more  usual 
than  the  family  name.  It  is  more  usual  to  say 
"the  Schildhuber  was  hete  to  day,"  than  "Jo- 
seph Fimberger  was  here."  The  women  are 
generally  called  by  the  family  name,  but  in  a 
manner  differing  from  ours.  A  feminine  ter- 
mination is  attached,  as  Maria  Fimbergerm,  the 
Moserm,  instead  of  Fran  Fimbergel",  Frau 
Moser,  as  we  should  say.  "Meier  m  der  Tann, 
ah,  he  has  a  house  like  a  castle,"  said  every  one 
to  me,  and  in  fact  the  majority  of  these  great 


farmhouses  are  built  like  castles  with  four 
wings  forming  a  quadrangle.  The  foot-pas- 
senger enters  the  dwelling-house  in  one  wing  by 
a  narrow  doorway,  and  the  loaded  wagons  enter 
at  another  through  a  wider  gate,  and  drive  into 
the  inner  court.  The  stabling,  cartsheds,  grana- 
ries, barns,  &c,  are  in  the  other  wings.  The 
building  has  two  stories  and  has  a  stately  exte- 
rior. The  house  is  well  furnished  with  pious 
sentences  over  the  doors,  both  within  and  with- 
out, and  all  the  household  utensils  down  to  the 
plates,  are  garnished  with  verses  and  passages 
from  the  Bible.  At  the  house  of  "  Meier  in  der 
Tann,"  I  found  a  flour-sack,  speaking  in  the  first 
person,  and  where  we  less  poetical  North  Ger- 
mans would  have  placed  simply  a  stamp,  or 
have  contented  ourselves  with  the  name,  Fritz 
Meier,  the  flour-sack  had  it: 


"  B«  it  known  to  every  man 
1  belong  to  Meier  m  the  Tann  " 


The  principal  chamber  in  the  house  is  called 
"  Meier's  room."  It  is  the  usual  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  also  the 
eatinar-room;  here  the  women  sit  at  their  spin- 
ning in  the  winter,  or  at  any  other  of  the  minor 
domestic  occupations.  Near  it  are  the  bed- 
chambers of  the  heads  of  the  family  and  their 
children,  and  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage  those  of  the  maids  and  the  men.  "  Meier 
in  der  Tann"  has,  moreover,  his  private  room 
of  business. 

On  the  second  story  were  the  best  rooms  for 
guests,  and  the  store-rooms.  In  these  "Sunday 
rooms"  many  have  the  portraits  of  their  proge- 
nitors. Those  of  "Meier  in  der  Tann,"  were  all 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  raven-black,  and 
looked  like  so  many  Venetian  nobles.  Here  are 
always  a  number  of  beds  with  magnificent 
mountains  of  feathers  and  gay-coloured  quilts, 
for  any  visitors  who  may  happen  to  come.  In 
these  "Sunday  rooms,"  in  presses,  chests,  and 
drawers,  the  bridal  finery,  the  treasures  of  linen, 
metal,  and  the  holiday  clothes  of  the  wife,  a 
black  spencer,  a  black  silk  kit/el  (so  they  call 
the  best  gown),  and  a  pretty  cap  of  otter-skin, 
surmounted  by  a  star  of  pearls,  are  all  stowed 
away,  all  things  which  in  form  and  material  re- 
mind us  of  Bavaria,  whence  there  is  little  doubt 
this  part  of  Austria  was  colonized.  Then  there 
is  the  kantl  (room)  for  fruit,  in  which  are  kept 
whole  chests  full  of  dried  apples,  pears,  and 
plums;  and  a  harness-room,  where  the  abun- 
dance, order,  and  simple  ornament,  please  more 
than  all  the  brilliant  show  and  rigid  accuracy 
of  a  suite  of  royal  stables.  In  many  peasants' 
houses  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  are  not 
less  than  forty  rooms. 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  horses  in  all  the 
countries  between  Munich  and  Vienna, south  of 
the  Danube,  is  the  Pinzgauer.  These  are  large, 
magnificent  animals,  brought  here  as  colts,  and 
reared  on  the  fine  meadows  of  the  Danube. 
They  are  used  awhile  for  agricultural  labours, 
and  then  sent  to  Vienna,  where  these  huge  ani- 
mals are  met  with  in  the  service  of  the  butchers 
and  brewers. 

The  stock  of  horned  cattle  on  the  Danube  is 
constantly  supplied  from  the  mountain  pastures, 
where  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  often  the  only 
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possible  occupation.  From  Pinzgau,  Pongau, 
and  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  cattle  descend  to  the 
■  plains  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  death  and  the 
butcher,  and  which  the  smaller  cattle  productifpi 
of  the  plains  cannot  sufficiently  supply.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  arrangements  for  stall- 
fed  animals  are  the  pigsties.  The  lodgings  for 
swine  in  Austria  are  lofty  spaces  filled  with  long 
rows  of  chests,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  and  left  open 
at  the  top.  Each  of  these  chests  is  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  a  pig.  In  general  they  are  made  of 
thick  beams,  but  some  of  the  richer  farmers 
have  them  of  solid  smooth  hewn  blocks  of  free- 
stone. Every  pig  has  his  food  in  his  own  stall. 
In  this  manner  each  animal  enjoys  constantly 
fresh  air,  and  yet  is  closely  enough  shut  up  to 
grow  fat  at  his  leisure.  This  system  of  solitary 
confinement  protects  them  from  each  other,  and 
the  greatest  cleanliness  is  preserved  among 
these  unclean  brutes.  More  perfect  swinish  ac- 
commodations, are  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  Circe  could  have  had  no  better  for 
Ulysses  and  his  companions. 

The  cider  presses  in  an  Austrian  farmhouse 
are  also  worth  seeing.  The  vine  is  not  culti- 
vated in  Upper  Austria,  but  cider  is  made  on  a 
very  large  scale,  ar\d  an  intoxicating  drink  is 
prepared  from  pears  as  well  as  apples.  The  fruit 
is  first  crushed  under  a  large  stone,  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a  horse,  and  is  then  put  into  the  presses 
to  complete  the  operation.  In  a  large  household 
there  are  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  such  presses. 
Little  as  we  esteem  this  acid  beverage,  it  is  here 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  "Zehnter  im  Gom- 
mering,"  or  "  Meier  im  leeren  Busch"  would 
lose  all  his  men-servants  to-morrow,  if  they  did 
not  get  their  due  portion  of"  apple  wine."  Fur- 
ther up  the  Danube,  in  the  land  of  beer-drinking 
Bavarians,  the  use  of  cider  declines.  Lower 
down  the  river  the  sour  Austrian  wine  comes 
into  use,  and  further  on  the  sweet  Hungarian. 

"  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  including  his  children, 
has  not  less  than  forty  people  in  his  house.  He 
related  to  me  many  anecdotes  of  the  emperor 
Francis  and  the  archduke  Maximilian,  who  had 
often  stopped  at  his  house.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  mean  time,  were  making  dumplings 
for  the  morrow's  holiday.  Strict  order  and  dis- 
cipline were  kept  in  the  house,  and  behind  the 
picture  of  the  Saviour,  on  the  wall,  I  saw  stuck 
up  that  educational  auxiliary  which  we  gene- 
rally hide  behind  the  piece  of  furniture  that  re- 
peats to  us  daily  and  hourly,  the  most  agreeable, 
or  disagreeable,  truths. 

As  "  Meier  in  der  Tann"  accompanied  me 
over  his  farmyard,  and  showed  me  his  abun- 
dance of  good  things,  I  said  to  him,  "  You  sell 
this  rich  produce  in  thecity,no  doubt?"  "Nay," 
was  his  answer,  "why  should  I  sell  it  in  the 
city!  I  can  eat  it  myself;  it  is  better  so."  I 
afterwards  learnt  that  this  was  a  usual  answer 
of  the  wealthy  Austrian  peasants  to  such  ques- 
tions.   "  I  can  use  it  myself,  it's  better  so." 

Two  blooming,  goodhumoured  children  ac- 
companied us, and  gave  me  a  friendly  "God  be 
with  you,  God  be  with  you,"  when  we  reached 
the  great  trees  surrounding  the  yard  (every  one 
of  the  yards,  as  usual,  was  surrounded  with  old 
trees);  which  I  acknowledged  in  the  same  style, 
and  returned  to  Edelsberg  through  all  the  rich 
lowlands,  on  which  the  rude,  bleak  mountain 


range  casts  down  such  black  and  envious  looks. 
The  richest  peasant  in  Upper  Austria  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Stedinger.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
him  also,  subsequently;  but  all  these  farms  are 
as  like  each  other  as  so  many  eggs. 

The  personal  service  which  the  peasants  are 
held  to  render  to  their  superior  lord,  is  trifling  in 
real  amount.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  commuted 
for  money.  But  the  tithes,  which  are  levied  by 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  the 
military  conscription,  to  which  the  nobles  are 
not  subject,  and  the  many  imperial  and  seig- 
neurial  taxes,  press  heavily  on  the  peasants.  As 
the  land,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  fertile,  the 
people  sober  and  diligent,  and  the  law,  despite 
its  oppressive  enactments,  is  administered  in  a 
spirit  so  favourable  to  the  subject,  that  the  em- 
peror Francis  sometimes  complained  he  could 
not  obtain  justice  in  his  suits  against  his  own 
peasants,  agriculture,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
is  in  the  flourishing  condition  I  have  above 
described. 

An  odd  law  prevails  in  this  class — namely, 
that  the  farm  descends  to  the  youngest  son  in- 
stead of  the  eldest,  on  the  death  ol  the  father. 
It  is  supposed  that  by  that  time  the  elder  sons 
are  otherwise  provided  for,  while  the  youngest 
may  often  need  an  inheritance.  With  us  the 
more  rational  notion  prevails  that  the  eldest  son, 
as  the  ablest  and  most  natural  guardian  of  the 
younger  branches,  must  first  be  enabled  to  sup- 
ply effectually  the  place  of  the  parent. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  water  of  the  Danube  is  of  the  colour  of 
aqua  marine,  that  of  the  Rhine  emerald  green. 
The  waters  of  the  Danube  are  thick,  those  of 
the  Rhine  transparent;  the  colour  of  the  former 
may  probably  be  affected  by  the  slime  it  brings 
with  it,  and  which  is  of  a  milky  green  as  if  a 
quantity  of  serpentine  stone  dust  were  mingled 
with  the  quartz  sand.  This  slime  is  deposited 
in  the  cold  baths  which  are  erected  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  waters  of  the  Danube 
seemed  to  me  much  colder  than  those  of  the 
other  great  rivers  of  Germany,  and  a  bath  in  its 
green  waters  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing enjoyments  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
wearied  body. 

I  had  just  come  out  of  such  a  one,  and  was 
taking  my  last  walk  through  the  streets  of  Linz, 
when  I  came  upon  the  Bibliotheca  publica  of 
the  Lyceum,  whereon  stands  the  beautiful  Greek 
inscription,  vtu;^;  iaTf>siov  (the  house  for  the  heal- 
ing and  refreshment  of  the  soul).  What  could 
be  more  opportune?  I  entered;  the  first  name 
I  heard  here,  as  in  nearly  every  public  institu- 
tion in  Austria,  was  that  of  Joseph  the  Second. 
He  was  the  founder  of  this  and  many  other 
libraries.  He  induced  or  compelled  the  wealthy 
convents  to  furnish  books,  and  thus  formed  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  monarchy,  collections 
accessible  to  all,  from  treasures  that  had  before 
been  hidden. 

I  found  here,  as  in  all  other  Austrian  libraries, 
Rotteck's  History  of  the  World,  and  the  "iSent- 
plicc  Verita  opposta  (die  menzogne  di  Enrico  Mis- 
/ey,"  a  work  written  by  an  Italian,  in  answer  to 
a  book  published  by  the  Englishman,  in  con- 
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demnation  of  the  Austrian  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Italy. 

In  many  Austrian  libraries  the  forbidden  fruit 
is  enthroned  high  above  the  vellum-bound  vol- 
umes of  theology;  it  is  placed  there  purposely, 
lest  the  grown  children  should  over-eat  them- 
selves: the  same  arrangement  I  observed  here; 
and  moreover,  the  ladder  by  which  it  was  to  be 
reached,  was  so  short,  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of 
my  life,  standing  on  the  topmost  step,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  glance  into  these  regions. 
I  remarked  there,"  The  Triumph  of  Philosophy," 
Moser's  "Patriotic  Fantasies,"  his  "Political 
Truths,"  and  similar  works.  A  second  dive 
which  I  ventured  upon,  placed  two  volumes  of 
Buiibn's  Natural  History  in  my  hand.  I  could 
look  on  this  with  tolerable  indifference;  but  to 
the  Austrian  student,  how  costly  must  appear 
this  forbidden,  and,  therefore,  doubly  sweet  fruit! 
Doubtless  as  the  finest  cherries  on  the  tree's  top- 
most branch  to  the  eyes  of  the  boy  who  is  unable 
to  reach  the  unsteady  crown. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  collection, 
was  a  copy  of  Luther's  complete  works,  and 
moreover,  the  oldest  edition.  They  were  ex- 
tremely dusty,  and  I  asked  the  attendant  whe- 
ther they  were  much  used.  "No,"  said  he;  "in 
the  thirty  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never 
taken  them  down."  Perhaps  they  were  pro- 
cured at  a  time  when  some  hopes  of  refuting 
Luther's  heresies  were  still  cherished,  and  they 
have  never  been  looked  at  since.  Perhaps  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Austria  will 
allow  the  ladders  in  her  libraries  to  be  made  a 
little  longer,  or  bring  the  spirits  now  abandoned 
to  the  dust  and  the  spiders,  a  little  lower  down; 
the  library  may  then  in  a  loftier  sense  than  now 
become  the  ■J-vx*'*  'aTPs^tt)  and  the  soul  may  then 
luxuriate  here  in  as  refreshing  a  bath,  as  the 
body  enjoys  in  the  quickening  waters  of  the 
Danube.  In  this,  perhaps,  approaching  epoch, 
such  old  Gothic  laws  and  prohibitions  will  not 
be  renewed,  as  we  now  see  carved  in  stone,  on 
the  Town-house  of  Linz.  This  singular  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus: 

"His  Roman  and  Imperial  Majesty,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  our  most  gracious  lord 
willsand  commands,  that  no  one,  be  he  who  he 
may,  presume  in  or  before  this  free  land  house 
to  carry  arms,  or  to  wrestle,  or  fight,  or  make 
any  riot  whatever.  Whoever  act  in  any  wise  con- 
trary to  this  prohibition,  will  be  punished  with 
all  seventy  in  life  and  limb.  Renewed  15GS, 
1679,  1745,  IS25." 

I  thought  at  first  that  this  singular  and  harshly- 
sounding  prohibition  had  only  been  renewed  for 
the  sake  of  its  historical  curiosity;  but  a  native 
of  Linz  assured  me  that  it  was  seriously  meant 
to  infuse  terror,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  the  Town-house. 


THE  PICTURE-GALLERY  BETWEEN 
LINZ  AND  VIENNA. 

The  portion  of  the  Danube  lying  between 
Linz  and  Vienna,  is  certainly  the  finest  part  of 
the  great  river,  for  here  nature  and  art  have 
united  to  adorn  its  shores,  as  they  have  done 
nowhere  e'se  along  the  whole  sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  its  course.    In  one  half-day  to  see  all 


these  beautiful,  great,  graceful,  and  interesting 
objects,  with  all  their  historical  monuments  and 
natural  beauties,  pass  before  one's  eyes,  seems 
an  enchanted  dream,  and  keeps  the  susceptible 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication. 

The  Romans,  while  they  held  these  lands, 
seem,  however,  to  have  felt  no  such  intoxica- 
tion; to  them  an  abode  by  the  shores  of  the  Da- 
nube was  rather  a  dream  of  a  heavy  and  op- 
pressive kind,  yet  it  was  exactly  this  beautiful 
part  of  its  banks  as  far  as  Vindobona,  that  was 
the  site  of  their  most  important  battles  with  the 
Germans.  The  left  bank  they  called  the  fore- 
head of  Germany  (From  Germanise),  and  the  eye- 
brows of  the  Danube  (Supercilia  Isthri).  The 
wrinkles,  excrescences,  jagged  rocks,  and  horns 
of  Germany's  rude  front,  may  have  figured 
strangely  in  the  letters  to  their  friends  in  Italy 
from  these  cold  northern  boundaries  of  their 
beautiful  land.  Here,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  the 
mutability  of  matter  and  the  course  of  events 
may  be  admired.  The  eyebrows  of  the  Danube 
are  now  smoothed  beneath  the  hatchet  and  the 
plough;  the  fields  are  smiling  under  the  fairest 
and  richest  cultivation,  and  of  the  forests  only 
so  much  remains  as  the  painter  would  desire  to 
preserve,  in  order  to  enrich  and  elevate  the 
softer  expression  of  the  meadow  and  the  corn- 
field. The  forehead  of  Germany  and  what  was 
its  extreme  frontier,  are  now  the  core  of  a  great 
monarchy;  the  rejected  stone  is  become  the  foun- 
dation and  corner-stone  of  the  building,  for  here 
lies  the  cradle  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Strangers  from  all  lands  now  come  to  gaze 
on  the  cities  that  have  arisen  round  the  Roman 
camp-station  on  the  now  smooth  Fnms  Ger- 
manise, and  the  subdued  back  of  the  wild  Isther. 
Years  ago,  the  English  and  North  Germans 
heeded  not  the  inconveniences  of  the  Danube 
navigation;  but  now,  that  the  establishment  of 
steamboats  has  increased  the  facilities  ten  or 
twenty  fold,  the  river  is  visited  even  by  those 
that  dwell  near  it.  Monks  now  wander  from 
their  cloister  and  gaze  on  these  new  wonders. 
Students  throng  from  all  parts,  for  now  even 
their  slender  purses  suffice  for  a  voyage  down 
the  Danube;  employes,  whose  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence did  not  formerly  permit  such  excursions, 
now  take  their  places,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  the  handsome  cabins,  and  float  up 
and  down  the  Danube  under  the  protection  of 
the  public  at  large.  In  these  davs  of  steam- 
boats, people  have  found  feet  who  had  none  be- 
fore, some  have  got  seven-league  boots  who 
possessed  before  but  ordinary  shoes,  purses 
have  become  fuller,  and  days  longer. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  the  bell  of  the  steamboat  the  Archduke 
Stephen,  summoned  its  passengers,  specimens 
of  all  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  society, 
crowded  together.  There  were  Englishmen  who 
spoke  not  one  word  of  German,  monies  with 
shaven  crowns,  ladies  with  children,  whiskered 
Hungarians,  Vienna  dandies  with  eye-glasses 
instead  of  eyes  in  their  heads,  Berlin  travellers 
with  Donncrwetfer  in  their  mouths,  and  many 
others  laden  with  cloaks  and  wraps,  hats  and 
bandboxes,  parasols  and  umbrellas,  sticks, 
pipes,  chests,  and  trunks.  It  was  just  such 
weather  as  according  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Romans    must    generally   have    prevailed    in 
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"  nebulnsa  Ger  mania."  A  thick  fog  hung  like  an 
impenetrable  veil  over  the  Alpine  chain,  and 
hid  the  black  and  gold  arabesque  borders  of  the 
towers  of  Linz.  From  out  the  fog  distilled  a 
fine  rain,  which  gradually  increased,  till  we  were 
threatened  with  a  day  to  enchant  all  the  snails 
and  ducks  in  the  country.  We  poor  passengers 
who  thronged  the  decks  of  the  Archduke  Step/ten 
as  thickly  as  the  wild  ducks  did  the  reedy  inlets 
of  the  Danube,  crept  like  snails  in  sunshine 
under  our  mantles  and  umbrellas,  while  those 
who  could  rind  a  place,  took  shelter  in  the  cabins. 
.  The  beautiful  changes  of  scenery  afforded  by 
the  city  of  Linz  and  its  environs,  round  which 
the  Danube  sweeps  almost  in  a  semicircle, 
passed  unnoticed  by;  indeed,  as  far  as  I  was 
personally  concerned,  I  could  discern  objects 
only  so  far  as  the  circumference  of  my  umbrella 
reached,  from  whose  extremity  fell  a  heavy 
shower  of  drops,  and  my  companions  were  more 
anxious  about  the  light  of  their  cigars,  than  the 
light  of  travelling  inspiration.  We  were  all 
deplorably  dull  and  out  of  tune;  and  foresaw  not 
what  was  preparing  for  us  overhead,  nor  what 
a  day  was  before  us. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  journey,  as  I 
stepped  from  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  vessel,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  such  a  thrust  in  the 
side  from  the  trank  of  one  of  the  passengers, 
that  I  thanked  God  in  silence  for  the  elastic 
strength  of  my  ribs.  I  say  the  good  fortune, 
because  the  punch  was  such  a  hearty  one,  that 
the  man  was  not  content  with  the  usual  excusez 
or  pardon.  Monsieur,  with  which  we  usually 
satisfy  ourselves  on  such  occasions,  but  came 
to  me  again  after  he  had  stowed  away  his  box, 
seized  my  hand,  begged  my  pardon  a  thousand 
times,  and  inquired  most  anxiously  whether  I 
was  hurt.  Thus,  among  so  many  strangers,  I 
suddenly  found  a  friend,  whom  I  might  not  have 
acquired  for  hours  by  the  observance  of  the 
conventional  ceremonies  which  condemn  us  so 
long  to  silence,  until  some  unexpected  occur- 
rence brings  us  nearer  to  each  other. 

My  new  acquaintance  was  a  man  of  business; 
he  had  followed  the  Danube  in  all  its  windings, 
and  had  lived  from  his  youth  upon  its  banks. 
While  he  sat  by  me  I  allowed  the  useful  to  take 
precedence  of  the  beautiful  for  a  time,  and  took 
a  lesson  from  him  on  the  constitution  of  the  bed 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  course  of  traffic  on  its 
waters,  and  so  Ions:  as  the  rain  continues  I  will 
share  with  the  reader  the  information  I  acquired. 

The  Danube, hemmed  in  by  mountains,  flows 
by  Linz  in  an  unbroken  stream.  Below  the  city 
it  begins  to  expand,  embracing  many  large  and 
smaller  islands,  and  dividing  into  many  arms, 
one  of  which  may  be  considered  the  main  artery. 
Thus  it  continues  till  it  reaches  the  celebrated 
whirlpool  near  Grein,  where  all  its  waters, 
uniting  in  one  channel,  flow  on  majestically  for 
forty  miles,  till  they  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  mountains  and  narrqw  passes  near 
the  city  "I'  Krems,  and  coming  to  lev  el  ground 
again, divide,  forming  arms  and  islands  beyond 
Vienna.  The  condition  of  the  water  in  this 
varying  and  sometimes  obstructed  course,  and 
its  consequent  practicability  fur  trade  and  navi- 
gation is  very  various,  and  hence  many  pecu- 
liar words  descriptive  of  it  have  been  invented, 
which  are  not  known  on  other  rivers. 


The  main  stream,  which  must  offer  the  prin- 
cipal course  of  navigation,  is  called  the  "Nait- 
fuhrf"  and  the  steersmen,  who  must  know  it 
accurately,  and  some  of  whom  are  always  on 
board  of  the  steamboats,  are  named  Nouforch, 
or  Nau  guides.  The  Nan  channel  undergoes 
little  or  no  change  in  the  narrow  passes,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands,  the  furious 
rapidity  of  the  current  changes  it  very  often; 
sometimes  an  arm  of  the  stream,  navigable  be- 
fore, will  close,  and  another  open  that  was  for- 
merly quite  impracticable.  The  larger  branches 
are  called  arms,  but  the  smaKer  ones  are  de- 
nominated "  Runze,"  and  they  are  distinguished 
again  as  great  or  little  "  Runze."  The  little 
creeks  and  broader  expanses,  which  are  often 
found  shut  in  between  the  sandbanks  and  the 
islands,  or  peninsulas,  are  called  lakes.  Among 
these  lakes  a  constant  change  is  taking  place; 
sometimes  they  burst  their  boundary,  the  stag- 
nant water  becomes  current,  and  the  lake  is 
again  a  "Runze."  The  subsiding  matter  con- 
tained in  the  Danube,  is  called  "  Bac/igries," 
"  S/romgries,"  or  "  Schuft."  The  sandbanks 
formed  by  this  "gries"  are  not  called  sandbanks, 
but  "  Haafen,"  or  heaps.  If  these  banks  are 
formed  not  of  sand,  but  of  rock,  and  remain 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  are  named 
in  the  Danube  language  Kugeln,  or  bullets,  per- 
haps from  the  rounded  forms  of  all  these  rocks. 

If  these  "  Haufen"  rise  high  out  of  the  water, 
and  are  overgrown  with  wood,  they  are  called 
Auen,  or  meadows.  These  meadows,  when 
covered  with  aspens,  alders,  poplars  maples, 
willows,  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  afford  cover 
for  innumerable  game;  even  stags  are  found 
there,  while  the  lakes  and  Runze  are  thronged 
with  waterfowl,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  herons, 
cranes,  plovers,  and  especially  a  bird  called 
"  fisher"  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

These  meadows  are  often  inundated  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  When  the  land  has  obtained 
such  a  height  that  it  can  be  subjected  to  regular 
cultivation,  the  formation  of  the  Danube  island 
is  completed.  But  all  these  formations  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  change.  Now  a  sandbank  is 
formed  where  before  it  was  deep  water;  now 
the  stream  is  gnawing  at  an  island  it  slowly 
raised  centuries  before.  Here  a  haufe  is  raised 
to  an  "Au"  or  meadow,  and  overgrown  with 
brush,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  changes  to 
a  wood,  there  man  is  turning  to  profit  the  first 
turf,  which  he  hopes  will  one  day  become  arable 
land.  Promontories,  peninsulas,  and  natural 
dikes  are  thrown  together  by  the  waves  on  one 
side,  while,  on  the  other,  they  are  wearing  away 
and  destroying  others,  and  thus  the  wild  river- 
god  tosses  about  in  his  procrustean  bed.  which 
he  finds  now  too  narrow,  and  now  too  spacious. 

Such  places,  where  the  water  is  undermining 
the  shore,  are  called  Bmchgestatte,  or  break- 
hanks,  and  here  the  beavers  of  the  Danube  have 
their  especial  dwelling.  By  the  shore  (am  L'j'n-) 
means  a  narrower  part  of  the  river  where  the 
banks  approach,  and  there  is  a  ferry. 

The  passage  down  the  Danube  is  the  " Nab- 
fahrt"  that  against  the  stream  is  the  " Nau- 
fiihrt."*  The  expressions  mountain  and  valley 
passage,  which  are  in  use  on  the  Rhine,  are  not 


*  Evident  corruptions  of  hinab  and  hinaul. 
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known  here.  An  Austrian  sailor  whom  I  ques- 
tioned about  it,  answered — "Mountain  and  valley 
passage!  nay  we  know  nothing  about  such  things 
here.  How  is  that  possible]  How  can  we  get 
over  mountains  and  through  valleys." 

For  the  "  Nabfahrt"  the  beforenamed  Nuu 
pilots  are  required;  but  when  they  are  going 
against  the  stream,  several  vessels  are  usually 
fastened  together.  We  often  see  two  or  three 
large  and  several  smaller  vessels  so  chained 
together,  and  such  a  flotilla,  with  the  necessary 
team,  is  called  a  Gegenfuhr,  or  countercourse. 
These  countercourses  often  require  from  thirty 
to  forty  horses,  and  sometimes  more.  On  every 
horse  a  man  is  mounted, and  the  whole  squadron 
is  commanded  by  an  old  experienced  out-rider, 
called  the  Wughals  or  Stangenreiter  (daredevil 
or  pole-rider  >,  because  his  baton  of  office  is  a 
long  pole,  with  which  he  makes  signals,  and 
sounds  the  river.  The  other  riders  are  called 
the  "  Yodels."  The  commands  issued  by  the 
pole-rider,  or  which  are  issued  to  him  from  the 
ship,  are  immediately  repeated  hy  the  whole 
corps  of  "  Yodels"  in  a  wild  cry.  The  words 
of  command  are  generally  shortened  to  mere 
interjections,  as  "  Ho.'  ho.'"  (Halt,  halt,)  or 
"  Lasse  ha.'"  (Let  them  go  on.)  Scarcely  has 
the  pole-rider,  or  steersman  from  the  ship,  sent 
the  sound  slowly  through  the  air,  than  it  is  taken 
up  by  forty  throats,  and  forty  whips,  and  four 
times  forty  hoofs,  are  arrested  or  set  in  motion. 

The  horses  ridden  by  the  "  Yodels"  are  gene- 
rally Pinzgauer  horses,  but  are  all  called  Traun 
horses  along  this  part  of  the  Danube,  perhaps 
because  the  greater  number  of  the  articles  ex- 
ported from  Pinzgau,  find  their  way  to  the 
Danube  through  Traun  valley. 

The  roads  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are 
often  very  bad;  the  great  meadows  and  reedy 
islands  are  mostly  swampy,  hence  artificial 
towing-paths  for  the  horses  are  very  necessary. 
The  roads  are  named  "  Leinpfud"  by  the  Rhine, 
and  here,  the  "  Huffschlag"  or  "  Treppelweg." 
These  "  Tre/ipelwegs"  are  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
and  then  a  frequent  halting,  and  shipping  over 
of  the  horses  becomes  unavoidable.  For  the 
long  tracts  of  passage  where  the  banks  are  not 
passable,  or  where  the  "  Nuufakrt"  is  very  dis- 
tant from  them,  the  horses  must  go  into  the 
water,  and  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined 
how  dangerous  a  service  they  and  their  "Yodels" 
have  to  perform. 

The  large  vessels  that  navigate  this  part  of 
the  Danube,  are  called  "  Hohcnuuer."  They 
carry  two  thousand  hundred  weight  of  goods. 
Next  to  them  in  importance,  are  the  Kehlkeimers. 
The  Hohenauara  go  only  down  the  river,  and 
though  larger,  are  worse  built  than  the  Kehlkei- 
mcrs,  which  pass  both  up  and  down.  Then 
again  there  are  the  Gamxc/s  and  I'lutten,  and 
the  Z'llen  (boats1..  The  latter,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  larger  Hohenauer  and  Kehlheimer, 
are  called  supplements  {nebenbei).  Again  those 
vessels  used  to  convey  'he  "Yodels"  and  their 
horses  to  the  other  side,  have  their  peculiar 
name,  "Schwem trier." 

A  complete  reform,  at  present,  awaits  the 
whole  of  the  Danube  shipping;  in  fact,  it  has 
already  begun.  The  introduction  of  steam- 
vessels  compels  all  manner  of  improvement. 


I  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  mention  how 
even  the  ordinary  vessels  for  the  navigation  of 
the  river  have  begun  to  be  constructed  on  a 
better  plan  than  formerly. 

The  Danube  tnatmen  have  a  peculiar  termi- 
nology for  all  natural  appearances,  objects,  and 
accidents.  A  calm  is  the  wind's  holiday,  (wind- 
feier).  The  ship  is  "  gewappt"  they  say,  when 
the  waves  strike  the  sides  and  fill  it  with  water, 
if  it  be  too  heavily  laden,  or  when  it  is  too 
strongly  impelled  by  the  "  Yodels."  But  a  book 
might  be  filled  with  these  things.  Enough  for 
the  useful;  turn  we  now  to  the  agreeable. 

The  rain,  which,  in  the  bottomless  depths  of 
our  despair,  we  had  expected  was  about  to  spoil 
our  pleasure  entirely,  had  already  ceased.  On 
the  wings  of  steam,  we  were  rapidly  borne 
through  the  region  of  rain,  and  came  to  a  part 
where  all  looked  cheerful  again.  A  bright  sun 
descended  on  our  dewy  fields  of  cloaks,  and 
drank  up  the  moisture  that  rested  on  them  and 
on  the  ringlets  of  the  ladies.  Steyeregg,  the 
castle  of  old  Khuenringer;  Lichtenberg,  the  seat 
of  the  Starhembergs  andSehallenbergs;  Tillys- 
burg,  the  old  fortress  bestowed  on  his  veteran 
general,  Tilly,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand;  and 
Spielberg,  the  seat  of  the  knights  of  Spielberg, 
and  afterwards  of  the  lords  of  Weissenwolf, 
with  many  other  beautiful  castles  and  villages, 
were  lost  to  us;  only  thus  much  the  rain  had 
allowed  us  to  observe,  that  the  site  of  many  of 
these  was  admirably  adapted  for  pillage  on 
the  river.  Spielberg,  for  instance,  lies,  like  a 
beaver-village,  behind  the  bushy  meadows  in 
the  middle  of  the  islands,  close  to  the  interior 
harbour  of  a  "Runze,"  and  had,  by  means  of 
it,  two  water-passages  to  the  Danube,  so  that 
many  a  stratagem  of  the  lords  of  Spielberg 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  position.  The 
Rhine,  which  in  that  portion  of  it  flowing 
between  Mainz  and  Bonn,  is  so  often  com- 
pared to  this  part  of  the  Danube,  has  nothing 
of  this  wild  island-meadow  scenery.  Many 
admire  the  Rhine  the  more  for  this  want;  but 
I  must  confess,  their  presence  lent  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  Danube  in  my  eyes.  These 
castles,  hidden  in  the  reeds — these  islands, 
tenanted  by  a  solitary  fisherman — these  widely- 
spreading  river-veins,  losing  themselves  a  while 
in  the  wilderness,  and  then  again  emerging, 
bright  and  clear,  from  the  woods,  to  unite  once 
more  with  the  great  stream  (an  island  has,  in 
itself,  something  poetical,  and  is  an  object  that 
can  scarcely  be  repeated  too  often) — in  a  word, 
all  this  vehement  motion,  and  the  almost  ante- 
diluvian events  recorded  of  the  Danube, opposed 
to  the  rich  cultivation,  the  historical  associa- 
tions, and  the  picturesque  views  on  its  banks, 
form  a  contrast  wholly  wanting  to  the  Rhine. 
There  the  cultivation  is  more  striking,  almost 
too  striking';  on  the  Danube,  Nature  is  wilder — 
many  will  add,  too  wild. 

Si.  Peter's,  in  the  meadows,  Abelsberg,  and 
Pulgarn,  were  lost  to  us  by  the  rain.  At  the 
mouth  of  die  Ens,  on  the  frontier  line  between 
the  two  Archduchies,  where  the  fine  weather  re- 
gion began,  that  picture-gallery  first  became 
visible,  to  which  the  "Naufahrt"  of  the  Danube 
represented  the  corridor,  and  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat  the  rolling  chair. 

The  first  piece  which  presented  itself  was 
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Mauthausen,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ens. 
The  place  is  extremely  old,  and  lies  close  to  the 
shore,  with  a  ruinous,  tower-like  castle  in  its 
vicinity.  The  antique  houses  crowded  together 
in  a  few  narrow  streets,  give  us  double  plea- 
sure: first,  as  affording  picturesque  objects,  and 
then  on  account  of  the  pleasant  reflection,  that 
we  are  not  obliged  to  live  in  them  Behind  the 
town  rise  the  hills  containing  the  celebrated 
stone-quarries,  from  which  a  beautiful  kind  of 
granite  has  been  long  obtained,  though  at  the 
cost  of  much  labour,  for  the  use  of  the  capital. 
An  old  German  church  (St.  Nicholas's)  rears  its 
head  in  the  midst,  and  a  flying  bridge  in  the 
foreground  conveys  passengers  in  the  old,  trou- 
blesome fashion,  over  the  animated  stream.  The 
steamboat  stopped  just  long  enough  to  catch 
these  scanty  features  of  the  landscape,  and  to 
put  a  beautiful  Hungarian  countess,  and  her  yet 
fairer  daughters,  into  a  boat.  I  had  been  long 
rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  of  their  aspect,  when 
they  vanished  with  the  view  of  Mauthausen, 
whose  foreground  they  so  much  embellished. 
They  were  going  to  pay  a  visit  of  some  days  at 
Thurheim,  as  they  informed  me. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  opposite  Mauthau- 
sen, there  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  as  the  stream 
itself  flows  through  a  low  foreland,  its  own 
formation,  into  the  Danube.  But  there  is  the 
more  to  be  thought  about;  for, considered  either 
in  an  historical  or  geographical  point  of  view, 
it  is  certainly  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing spot  between  Linz  and  Vienna.  I  had  often 
reflected  on  the  importance  of  this  Ens-embou- 
chure, and  asked  myself  why  the  Austrians  had 
made  their  lands  to  lie  on  either  side  of  the  Ens, 
rather  than  on  either  side  of  the  Danube.  With 
my  map  of  the  Danube  country  betbre  me,  I 
pondered  on  the  subject,  and  came  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  Danube,  this  mighty  navigable  river  has 
been  the  great  electric  conductor  for  all  those  na- 
tions whom  the  course  of  events  brought  within 
its  territory.  They  clung  to  it  as  the  main  ar- 
tery of  their  life,  and  spread  themselves  from 
its  shores  on  either  side,  as  their  various  rela- 
tions permitted.  Thus  Hungary  formed  itself 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  so  did  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  like  pearls  on  one  string. 
Above  and  below  the  stream  also,  the  various 
tribes  settled  on  its  tributaries,  the  Iller,  the  Inn, 
the  Ens,  the  Leitha,  and  March,  the  Drave,  and 
Save.  These  rivers  cut  up  the  land  connected 
longitudinally  by  the  Danube,  into  many  portions; 
the  tribes  made  these  streams  their  boundaries, 
and  enclosed  their  territory  as  these  natural  divi- 
sions prescribed.  Thus  the  Iller  separates  the 
states  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria;  the  Lech, 
some  of  the  Swabian  nations  from  Bavaria;  the 
Inn  runs  between  Bavaria  and  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria;  the  March  and  the  Leitha  between 
Austria  and  Hungary;  the  Drave  between  Hun- 
gary and  Slavonia;  the  Wave  between  Slavonia 
and  Turkey.  But  between  the  Inn  and  the 
March,  there  is  no  considerable  incision  in  the 
land  except  the  Traun  and  the  Ens.  The  Ens 
being  near  the  middle  of  this  strip  of  land,  was 
particularly  adapted  for  a  subdivision,  the  more 
so,  because  its  course  is  exactly  rectangular  to 
the  main  stream  of  the  Danube. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  Romans 


recognised  the  importance  of  these  separating 
valleys,  and  therefore  partitioned  their  Nurieum 
ripense  into  nearly  the  same  sections  that  are 
now  called  above  and  below  the  Ens.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Ens  they  had  their  largest  settle- 
ment in  this  neighbourhood.  Laureacum, after- 
wards Lorch,  where  a  legion  had  its  stationary 
camp,  a  Dux  limit  is  his  abode,  and  a  fleet  its 
harbour.  Alter  the  time  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
site  of  Lorch,  arose  the  present  Ens,  celebrated 
in  the  Nibelungenlied.  and  important  on  account 
of  its  commerce.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne 
extended  at  first  only  as  far  as  the  Ens;  and 
when,  in  the  year  791,  he  had  resolved  on  his 
great  campaign  against  the  Avares,  it  was  open- 
ed on  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  he 
drove  them  back  to  the  next  arm  of  the  Danube, 
the  Raab.  When  the  Hungarians  first  entered 
the  lands  of  the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Arnulph 
the  Child,  the  Ens  was  long  the  limit  of  their 
German  kingdom.  That  a  toll  was  long  levied 
at  Mauthausen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  as  if 
entering  a  foreign  country,  was  another  result 
of  the  peculiar  division  of  the  land  by  the  Ens. 
The  same  causes  that  rendered  this  place  the 
centre  of  traffic,  have  also  given  rise  to  the 
many  struggles  and  battles  that  have  been  fought 
for  the  possession  of  it.  The  mouth  of  the  Ens 
has  enough  of  such  encounters  to  relate,  from 
the  uninterrupted  hostilities  of  the  Romans,  to 
the  last  campaign  in  this  place,  where  even  Na- 
poleon saw  cause  to  shudder  at  the  horrors  of  a 
battle-field. 

The  many  fields  and  islands  which  the  Danube 
forms  here,  presents  a  countless  succession  of 
pictures  in  the  Dutch  style,  producing  most  sin- 
gular effects  among  the  grand  mountain  land- 
scapes. A  fisherman  may  be  seen  on  the  low 
shore,  busied  with  the  repair  of  a  huge  net, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Danube  a  "touie/," 
an  enormous  drag-net,  attached  to  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  sunk  in  the  river.  Here  you  behold  a 
water-mill  in  the  centre  of  a  rapid  stream,  with 
a  low  island  overgrown  with  willows  and  pop- 
lars close  by,  so  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  that  some  of  the  bushes  are  washed 
by  the  rushing  current.  A  miller  is  sitting  on 
the  end  of  a  beam  projecting  over  the  water, 
busied  in  some  repairs.  There  you  see  a  little 
harbour  for  the  shipment  of  wood.  Now  again, 
the  broad  stream  is  visible  Hard  by  is  a  store  of 
wood,  felled  in  the  great  water-meadows.  Some 
people  are  engaged  in  loading  a  small  vessel 
with  this  timber  for  Vienna.  Around,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  water  and  solitary  wooded 
meadows. 

And  all  these  pictures  have  the  advantage  of 
being  well  preserved, the  colours  bright  and  fresh, 
the  varnish  incomparable.  Even  the  beavers, 
which  have  their  dwelling  here,  do  them  no  in 
jury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  the  effect. 
These  wonderful  animals  are  very  numerous 
on  the  river  between  Linz  and  Vienna.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion should  not  have  scared  them  away,  and  that 
they  should  be  more  numerous  here  than  in 
parts  so  much  wilder  of  the  middle  Danube; 
they  are  eagerly  pursued,  both  for  their  skins 
and  their  testicles;  and  the  worth  of  the  whole 
beaver,  when  the  latter  are  good,  is  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  even  one  hundred 
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florins.  The  beavers  build  their  dwellings  most- 
ly on  the  "breaking  shores"  before  mentioned, 
and  thence  make  excursions  into  the  water 
meadows,  where,  like  the  woodcutters,  they  fell 
the  trees,  especially  the  aspens  and  poplars, 
whose  wood  is  not  too  hard,  and  of  which  the 
thick,  fleshy,  leathery  rind  constitutes  their  fa- 
vourite food.  These  beaver-houses  are  difficult 
to  find,  as  the  animals  place  the  entrance  always 
under  the  water,  and  burrow  upwards,  and  this 
upper  part,  which  is  properly  their  dwelling,  is 
built  with  wood, and  kept  dry.  Below,  the  door 
and  fore-court  of  their  house  are  covered  with 
water,  into  which  they  plunge  on  any  alarm. 
"One  of  the  most  interesting  occupations  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Danube,  is  to  watch  these  crea- 
tures at  their  work,"  said  a  gentleman  to  me, 
who,  as  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  natural  history, 
had  paid  great  attention  to  them,  and  kept  some 
beavers  prisoners  on  his  estate.  "They  are  as 
comic  in  their  gestures  as  monkeys,  and  as 
active  and  adroit  at  their  work  as  persons  who 
have  not  a  minute  to  lose.  With  their  really 
formidable  teeth  they  hew  down  the  trees  like 
skilful  woodmen,  by  a  few  well-directed  strokes, 
and  cut  them  into  blocks.  These  blocks  they 
carry  like  poodles  to  their  dwellings,  where  they 
fix  them  with  clay,  which  they  lay  on  with  their 
tails.  They  go  splashing  through  the  water 
pushing  the  blocks  of  wood,  jostling  and  thrust- 
ing one  another  aside,  as  if  they  were  working 
against  one  another  for  a  wager.  I  have  never 
seen  them  driving  piles  with  their  tails  as  some 
persons  assert,  nor  do  I  think  so  soft  an  instru- 
ment adapted  for  such  work.  They  are  accus- 
tomed, however,  to  strike  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  their  tails,  sometimes  apparently  out 
of  mere  sport  and  wantonness,  but  sometimes, 
probably,  when  pursued  by  an  enemy,  it  is  done 
to  cover  their  retreat  under  water  by  dashing 
the  spray  in  the  face  of  the  pursuer.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  catch.  To  dig  them  out  like 
badgers  is  impossible,  from  the  construction  of 
their  caves.  To  surprise  them  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter, on  account  of  their  quickness  and  foresight. 
They  are  generally  caught  in  traps.  As,  unlike 
carnivorous  animals,  they  find  their  food  every- 
where in  nature,  these  traps  cannot  be  con- 
structed nor  baited  on  the  usual  principle;  the 
most  delicate  twig  of  poplar  would  be  little  at- 
traction to  them;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
place  a  great  number  of  traps  in  their  way,  and 
to  be  very  cautious  in  so  doing,  as  they  scent 
iron  very  readily.  I  once  laid  fifteen  traps  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  beaver  village,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  couple  of  thought- 
less wanderers  from  the  straight  path.  The 
next  night  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  for  ten 
successively.  No  doubt  the  mishap  of  their 
two  comrades  had  become  known  throughout 
the  colony,  and  all  kept  themselves  within  their 
houses.  At  last  hunger  or  ennui  drove  them 
out  once  more,  and  on  the  eleventh  nii<ht  I 
Caught  another,  evidently  much  reduced  by 
fasting.  But  thai  was  the  last;  the  beavers  took 
my  intrusion  so  much  amiss,  that  they  aban- 
doned the  colony-  nor  could  I  learn  where  they 
had  emigrated  to; — in  that  neighbourhood  no 
beaver  has  since  been  found." 

The  finest  views  on  the  Danube  begin  about 
six   (German)  miles  below  Linz,  at  Wallsee; 


and  truly,  I  believe,  the  least  enthusiastic  person 
in  the  world  must  have  felt  himself  enraptured 
at  the  sight  of  so  magnificent  a  spectacle.  Only 
in  a  series  of  dithyrambics,  and  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  harp,  are  they  worthily  to  be 
sung!  I  could  have  fancied  myself  sitting  in 
some  miraculous  giant  kaleidoscope;  but  ruins, 
castles,  convents,  palaces,  smiling  villages,  snug 
towns,  hermitages,  distant  mountains,  towers, 
broad  valleys,  and  deep  ravines,  steep  preci- 
pices, fertile  meadows,  were  the  objects  that 
produced  these  wonderful  effects,  instead  of 
fragments  of  moss,  beans,  spangles,  and  bits  of 
grass.  Every  stroke  of  the  steam-engine  wrought 
a  new  and  yet  more  beautiful  change,  as  if  a 
magician  had  held  the  strings  and  pulled  them 
always  at  the  precise  moment.  Sometimes 
mountains  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides,  and  we 
seemed  carried  over  some  mountain  lake;  an- 
other turn,  and  we  shot  as  it  were  through  a 
long  chain  of  lakes.  The  steamer  rushes  on  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  rock  to  be 
feared  around.  To  a  certainty  we  shall  strike 
upon  that  at  the  corner! — no — a  strong  pressure 
from  the  hand  of  the  experienced  helmsman  and 
we  double  the  rock,  a  new  opening  is  revealed, 
and  new  wonders  displayed  far  and  near.  In. 
such  sudden  turns  of  the  vessel,  often  executed 
in  a  half  circle  of  very  short  radius,  we  obtain 
through  the  sails  and  rigging  and  the  twelve 
cabin  windows,  a  cascade  of  views  and  images, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  which  all  indi- 
viduality is  lost,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon 
the  mind  is  perfectly  intoxicating.  A  painter  of 
any  susceptibility  must,  I  think,  sometimes  shut 
his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  lose  all  self-command, 
and  leap  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  Volcanic  powers,  which,  in  the  times  of 
Olim,  pierced  and  reformed  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  shot  across  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grein 
from  the  north,  and  threw  up  a  dam  from  the 
Bohemian  forest  to  the  Alps,  which  formed  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  waves  flowing  from  the 
west.  At  this  dam  the  waves  long  gnawed,  till 
at  last  they  made  their  way  through.  The  lake, 
which  had  formed  above  the  dam,  flowed  over, 
and  the  Danube  burst  through  the  narrow  pass 
to  a  wider  field  beyond.  Here  and  there,  by  the 
side  of  the  cleft,  fragments  of  rock  had  remained 
in  and  under  the  water,  and  so  was  formed  the 
celebrated  whirlpool  called  the  "Strum  of 
Grein." 

Greintn'm  Austrian  German  means  much  the 
same  as  tveinen  (crying),  and  Greinsburg  (or 
the  castle  of  tears,)  lies  close  by  the  entrance 
of  the  whirlpool,  and  bears  this  tragical  name, 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
that  crown  the  Danube.  The  river  reflects  the 
features  of  the  fair  castle  and  town  in  friendly 
greeting  before  it  dashes  its  waters  tinged  with 
the  melancholy  hue  of  the  pine  forests,  over  the 
rock  of  the  "Strum."  This  occurs  at  least  by 
the  little  island  Worth,  lying  like  a  fallen  column 
of  the  old  dam  in  the  gate  of  the  whirlpool. 
From  this  column  low  ranges  of  rock  cross  the 
riv  t  diagonally  at  both  sides,  and  join  the  high 
angular  rooks  of  the  shore.  Some  are  already 
so  worn  away  that  they  are  now  under  water, 
while  others  stand  pointed  and  jagged  above. 
The  former  are  called  "  Kugeln"  the  latter  "  Ko- 
c/te/l"    or  "  Gekackd."     The   mass  of  waters 
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which  passes  to  the  south  of  the  islet  Worth,  is 
called  the  entrance;  that  which  passes  to  the 
north  is  divided  by  two  lines  of  cliff  into  the 
"Wild  cleft,"  the  "Wild  water,"  and  the  whirl- 
pool properly  so  called,  and  through  this  the 
emperor  Joseph,  by  the  labourof  thirteen  years, 
succeeded  in  removing  die  most  dangerous  ob- 
structions, and  forming  the  main  passage. 

Firstly  the  Danube  rushes  foaming  over  the 
"Kugelu" — the  heavy  dash  is  heard  from  afar — 
then  it  plunges  into  the  "Gthacktl"  where  it 
surges  yet  more  impetuously,  and  shoots  along 
with  a  rapidity  befitting  Neptune's  team  of  sea- 
horses. Our  engine  was  slackened;  fir  my  part, 
I  would  willingly  have  lain  at  anchor  here  a 
while  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle. 

The  rock  of  the  islet  Worth  is  highly  pic- 
turesque;' it  has  several  faces,  and  at  the  base, 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  island,  lies  the  old 
excrescence  of  a  castle.  On  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  a  huge  cross  rears  itself,  firm  as  faith  in 
the  midst  of  the  storms  of  life,  clinging  fast  to 
the  rock.  Several  images  of  saints  are  niched 
about  the  rock,  some  adorned  with  the  votive 
offerings  of  passing  boatmen.  Close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  whirlpool,  little  boats  row  along- 
side the  larger  vessels,  with  pictures  of  saints, 
which  they  offer  for  sale  as  amulets.  But  our 
reprobate  steamer  shot  past  them  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and  prevented  the  poor  people  from 
levying  a  small  tribute  upon  the  piety  or  fear  of 
the  passengers. 

Opposite  the  rock's  of  Worth  another  mass 
shoots  boldly  into  the  water,  bearing  on  its  stern 
brow  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Werfenstein. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Roman  dust  mingles  with  the 
German  of  the  middle  ages.  The  elsewhere 
broad  Danube  is  here  pressed  within,  such  nar- 
row limits,  that  a  bold  Tell  might  almost  hope 
by  a  daring  leap  to  reach  Worth. 

The  rocks  of  Werfenstein  join  the  strong  walls 
and  abrupt  precipices,  of  which  they  are  only 
a  small  part,  forming  a  dark  pass  of  about  half 
a  mile.  In  the  midst  of  this  watery  ravine, 
which  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  too  narrow, 
the  stream  dashes  along  with  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence. Some  of  these  rocks  have  particular 
names,  as  the  "house  stone,"  the  "hare's  ear," 
&c,  and  others  are  crowned  with  ruins,  among 
others  with  those  of  the  castles  of  Struden  and 
Sarmingstein.  Far  above  the  cross  of  the  rock 
of  Worth,  towers  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  sailors.  At  the  foot  of 
this  church,  in  the  market  town  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  hospital  founded  in  the  year  1 144, 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  of  whom  the  wild  wa- 
ters then  furnished,  probably  a  greater  number 
than  in  these  days. 

The  beautiful  and  romantic,  the  singular,  the 
picturesque,  and  the  incomparable  in  this  part 
of  the  Danube,  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  tear  oneself  .from  the  de- 
scription as  from  the  contemplation,  though  we 
are  apt  to  regret  afterwards  the  many  words 
that  have  been  spent  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  scene.  A  little  below  Wer- 
fenstein, the  vessel  struck  against  a  rock;  I 
know  not  whether  from  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  numerous  currents  in  the  "Strudel,"* 


or  from  pure  awkwardness  or  carelessness  ot 
the  steersman,  or  unmanageableness  of  the  ves- 
sel; I  thought  at  first,  when  I  saw  the  bowsprit 
advancing  nearer  and  nearer,  that  it  was  done 
in  the  most  perfect  security  and  boldness  of  de- 
sign, and  observed  to  an  Englishman  who  was 
standing  near  me,  "See  how  little  danger  the 
once  so  formidable  Strode!  has  for  our  skilful 
and  experienced  navigators,  and  with  what  pre- 
cision they  steer  in  the  very  lace  of  the  rock." 
Scarcely    were   the   words   out   of   my   mouth, 
when  the  vessel  struck  against  that  very  rock, 
and  a  regular  panic  showed  itself  in  the  white 
faces  and  blue  lips  of  the  numerous  passtpigers. 
The  bowsprit  snapped  short  off,  and  hung  on  by 
the  ropes,  like  a  broken  arm   by  the  sinews. 
The  ship  being  of  course  somewhat  elevated  in 
front,  towards  the  rock,  was  proportionally  de- 
pressed at  the  stern,  so  that  the  green  waves  of 
the  Danube  dashed  in  through  the  cabin  win- 
dows.   One  large  Englishman  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vessel,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
bowsprit  and    the    rock,  both    hands   in    his 
pockets,  and  his  legs  apart,  as  if  he  hoped  by 
this  means  to  balance  it.    A  young  man  curious 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  looked  from  the  cabin 
window,  and  received  the  rough  salute  of  the 
Danube  over  head  and  ears;  and  a  lovely  young 
married  lady  buried  her  face  in  her  husband's 
bosom.     Our  vessel    received    a    tremendous 
swing  that  brought  the  rudder  round  in  front; 
the  gilded  bust  of  the  Archduke  Stephen  at  the 
prow,  was  also  broken,  and  hung  off  to  the  side 
as  if  he  declined  having  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  us.     "Stephen  has  got  a  good  cuff,"  said  a 
Linzer  peasant,  when  the  first  fright  was  over. 
The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  minute;  like  a 
waltzing  couple,   in    the   hurry  of  the   dance, 
brought  into  sudden  contact  with  the  foremost 
pair,  move  crabwise  for  a  few  seconds,   and 
then  with  renewed  vigour,  pursue  their  whirling 
course,  we  reeled  awhile,  staggered  sideways 
and  backwards  through  the  vortex,  then  plough- 
ing the   waves  with   1-enewed  vigour,  brought 
the  rudder  once  more  to  its  place,  and  darted 
on  in  a  straight  line,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.    We  passed  Sarblingstein,  built  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  to  fortify  the  Danube  against 
the  Turks;  Freinstein,  where  Charlemagne  over- 
came duke  Tassito;,  and  Persenberg,  whose  mag- 
nificent imperial  castle  of  that  name,is  renowned 
in  the  olden  time  as  the  possession  of  the  Mar- 
grave Engelschalk  II.,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago. 
fell  in  love  with,  and  carried  off,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  A  rnulph.     We  could  not,  however, 
devote  to  these  interesting  objects  alt  the  atten- 
tion they  deserved,  because  -we  were  still  too 
much  occupied  with  our  vessel,  and  our  terrified 
fellow-passengers. 

Among  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  first  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  for  whom  I  stood  indebted 
to  my  collision  with  a  travelling  trunk,  I  had 
made  several  new  friends.  Nothing  brings 
people  so  nearly  together  as  a  high  degree  of 
sympathy,  cither  in  joy  or  sorrow.  The  general 
lamentation  over  the  rain  with  which  the  day  be- 
gan, had  ssftened  some  hearts;  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  caused  by  the  enchanting  scenery, 


*  That  such  changes  take  place,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  at 
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every  risinj  of  the  tide,  the  waters  have  a  different  mot' 
on  the  surface. 
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had  assisted  to  thaw  the  icy  incrustations  where- 
with fashion  encases  us;  and  after  the  accident 
in  the  "Strudel,"  our  souls  all  melted  together 
into  a  sympathetic  stream.     How  is  it  possible 
to  resist  when,  on  such  occasions,  a  beautiful, 
timid  woman,  till  then  entirely  a  stranger  to  you, 
one  with  whom  you  have  not  before  exchanged 
a  word,  and  who  has  proudly  and  silently  avoided 
every  place  where  stood  a  stranger  of  the  other 
sex,  suddenly  forgets  all  decorum,  and  seizing 
you  by  the  arm,  exclaims — "Ah,  my  dear  good 
sir,  what  is  the  matter]"    How  can  you  do  other- 
wise than  immediately  grasp  at  the  proffered 
friendship.     In  one  way  or  another,  by  the  time 
we  nad  passed  the  castles  of  Weins  and  Per- 
senberg,  we  all  felt  to  one  another  like  friends 
of  long  standing.     If  it  be  hard  to  depict  the 
beauties  of  nature,  it  is  not  less  so  to  paint  the 
joys  of  social  intercourse,  and  I  should  esteem 
it  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  I  could  impose 
on  myself,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  reader 
a  perfect  picture  of  all  the  little  occurrences  and 
pleasures  of  our  Danube  journey.     What  the 
wise  man  says  of  the  golden  tree  of  life,  and  of 
the  faint  picture  given  of  it  in  books,  is  true  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Danube,  and  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  company  that  filled  the  steamer. 
It  follows,  then,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give 
up  description  of  any  kind,  and  leave  off  making 
books,  and  so  it  would,  were  it  not  that   the 
reader  has  his  own  fancies,  experiences,  recol- 
lections, and  wishes  with  which  he  supplies  all 
omissions.     If  the  author   speaks  of  a  castle 
crowning  the  brow  of  a  rock,  he  is  not  satisfied, 
because  he  compares  the  meagerness  of  the  ex- 
pression with  the  image  that  memory  brings 
before  his  eye;  but  the  reader  does  not  heed  it; 
at  these  words  he  builds  a  castle  for  himself, 
and,  perhaps,  a  much  finer  one  than  the  reality. 
And  it  is  the  same  thing  with  a  picture  of  an 
agreeable  circle  or  party,  the  reader  feels  air* 
that  the  author  says  or  does  not  say,  and  recol- 
lections or  wishes  supply  the  wants  of  the  text. 
We  sat  in  the  stern  of  our  untiring  steamer, 
and  gaily  passed  the  glass  of  social  converse. 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  had  each  its  depu- 
ties in  our  circle;  but  Vienna,  and  I  thanked 
heaven  therefore,  had  the  greatest  number.  The 
first  deputy  was  a  young  actress,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Burg  theatre.     She 
was  returning  from  a  professional  tour,  and  re- 
lated, with  much  talent  and  vivacity,  some  of 
her  experience  of  life  both  before  and  behind 
the  curtain.     In  her  joy  at  finding  herself  once 
more  in  her  fair  Austria,  she  never  failed  to 
correct  my  false  pronunciation  (according  to 
Austrian  rules)   of  the  names  of  the  various 
places  we  passed.    "Not  Marbach,  Moaba  is 
the  name  of  that  pretty  village  we  have  just 
passed;  you  must  not  say  Neustadt,  but  Neish- 
tadel,  and  when  you  wish  me  joy  on  being  at 
home  again,  you  should  not  pronounce  the  word 
heimaih,  we  call  it  luminal"     As   the  sun  was 
then  shining  very  -brightly,  I  offered  her  rriy 
Austrian  lamprell,  or  umbrella,  and  asked  her  if 
she  could  prelect  herself  with  that,  using  the 
Austrian  word  prolekiren.   This  she  found  quite 
"  delizws"  and  laughed  excessively."  '.'  Delizios^' 
is  a  very  favourite  word  with  the  Austrians;  and 
where  we  say  I  laughed  (da  lac/ite  ich),  they  say 
da  bin  ichlichend  geworden.    This  last  expres- 


"  Ick  bin  lachend  geworden." 
-,  I  had  almost  betrayed 


sion  pleases  me  extremely,  and  is,  certainly, 
with  many  other  Austrian  phrases,  a  relic  of  the 
middle  ages.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Gotz 
Von  Berlichingen  afid  his  comrades  expressed 
themselves  just  so- 
Next  to  Miss  Be 
her  name — sat  a  fair  native  of  Vienna,  with  her 
husband  and  a  charming  little  daughter.    She 
was  returning  from  Italy,  where  her  husband 
had  filled   some  post  in  the  Austrian  service. 
We  naturally  spoke  a  great  deal  of  the  fair  land 
"  where  the  orange-trees  bloom,"  and  the  young 
mother  expiessed  herself  on  the  subject  with 
great  animation.     I  found  her,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, by  no  means  inclined  to  do  justice 
to  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Danube.     In  the 
Linz  theatre  she  had  yawned  over  a  farce  por- 
traying some  of  the  local  absurdities  of  Vienna, 
and  which  had  made  me  laugh  till  I  cried  again. 
She   thought   it  "all   excessively  trivial;  such 
things,  so  full  of  equivoque,  so  offensive  to  all 
morality,  would  never  have  been  permitted  in 
•Italy,  where  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
people  were  incomparably  more  delicate  than 
in  Germany."  Her  husband  Was  more  reserved 
in  his  praise  and  blame  than  his  pretty  wife. 
The  little  girl,  a  child  about  four  years  old,  was 
a   perfect   Italian.     She   spoke   not  a  word  of 
German,  but  danced  wildly  about  the  deck,  be- 
cause she  should  soon  be.  "  in  casa  no  tra."  Her 
mother  said  that  she  understood  German  per- 
fectly well,  but  would  never  speak,  and  had  a 
decided  aversion  to  it.    I  began  hereupon  in 
silence  to  ask  myself,  whether  Austrians — even 
public  officers  who  remained  a  long  time  in 
Italy — all  returned  such  bad  patriots;    Did  even 
this   beautiful   Austria    look    sad    after  Italy? 
Would  the  many  and  much  vaunted  enjoyments 
it  offered,  be  looked  on  as  trifling  and  insignifi- 
cant?    And  is  it  peculiar  to  German  nationality 
to  exchange  so  lightly  the  mother-tongue  for  the 
more  beautiful  Italian;  or  do  Italian  children, 
brought  up  in  Austria,  imbibe  a  similar  prefer- 
ence for  German,  and  disinclination  for  Italian] 
A  tiresome  Vienna  dandy,  who  sat  somewhat 
aside  from  us,  mingled  now  and  then  in  the 
conversation,  but  kept,  for   the  most  part,  at 
some  distance,  and  whispered  to   an   elderly 
lady    something    mysterious    about    Countess 
Theresa,  or  the  Princess  Anna,  or  the  Baroness 
Sophia,  and  made  much  mention  of  the  Lich- 
tenstein,  the  Starhemberg,  the  Fiirstenfeld,  and 
other  such  universally-known  persons,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vienna  grammar,  are  to  be  named 
with  the  definite  article.     C'elait  un  cornmirage 
ennubli  par  les  grands  hems  qu'on  pronon gait. 

Among  the  English  there  was  a  courier,  who 
had  come  from  England  to  Linz  in  six  days. 
He  kept  looking  at  a  book  from  which  a  friend 
was  detailing  the  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danube;  and  they  both  read 
as  diligently  as  if  all  these  interesting  places 
had  been  a  hundred  miles  off,  instead  of  lying 
right  under  their  noses. 

We  had  also  on  board  a  sister  and  a  novice 
of  the  newiy-cstablished  order  of  the  "  German 
Sisters."  This  order  was  once  united  with  that 
of  the  "German  Brothers"  in  the  east,  for  the 
tending  of  sick  knights,  but  did  not  long  remain 
there.  Lately,  in  our  own  time,  when  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture*  came  into  fashion  again, 
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these  antiquities  were  also  revived.  They  looked 
singular  enough,  in  their  twelfth  century  cos- 
tume, among  these  Vienna  and  Parisian  toilets. 
What  I  thought  most  disagreeable  in  the  broad 
sunlight  was,  that  their  coarse  white  linen  was 
not  only  badly  washed,  but  horribly  marked  by 
the  flies  into  the  bargain.  They  told  me  that  on 
the  16th  of"  July  in  the  present  year,  their  first 
hospital  in  Bozen  had  been  erected,  after  the 
pope's  permission  had  been  obtained  in  the  pre- 
ceding May.  They  were  now  on  their  way  to 
establish  another  in  Brunn,  and  to  receive  some 
new  sisters,  for  which  purpose  they  supplicated 
the  assistance  of  St.  Viucentius,  the  patron-saint 
of  their  order.  The  elder  one  told  me  she  had 
removed  to  this  order  from  that  of  the  Grey  Sis- 
ters, of  whom  more  were  to  be  admitted,  that 
the  new  order  might  profit  by  their  experience 
in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

In  truth,  no  mammoth's  tooth  lies  so  deeply 
buried  in  the  dust  of  ages,  but  our  curious,  pry- 
ing age  will  ferret  it  out — no  mummy  lies  hidden 
so  closely  in  the  depths  of  the  pyramid,  but  our 
all-seeking  curiosity  will  dig  it  into  daylight — 
no  nun  is  so  snugly  covered  with  the  mantle  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  but  she  will  be  drag- 
ged from  oblivion,  have  new  life  infused  into 
her  veins,  and  be  sent  forth  a  wanderer  among 
the  children  of  the  present  day.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible-to  give  life  to  the  Egyptian  mummies,  we 
should  see  them  among  us  again. 

I  was  just  about  to  leave  the  front  deck,  when, 
among  the  crowd,  I  observed  two  black  figures, 
who  suggested  to  me,  for  the  moment,  that  my 
last  notion  respecting  the  mummies  was  already 
in  the  course  of  fulfilment.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt 
they  were  workmen  from  the  celebrated  plum- 
bago mines  near  Marbach,  a  little  picturesque 
village-  we  had  just  left  behind  us.  These 
mines  have  been  worked  from  very  ancient 
times;  but  of  late  they  have  acquired  new  im- 
portance. The  English  have  found  that  this 
plumbago  is  well  adapted  to  fill  their  lead-pen- 
cils, and  they  have,  of  late,  imported  it  in  tole- 
rably large  quantities.  Last  year  two  thousand 
hundred  weight  were  sent  to  England.  Since 
then  the  people  of  Vienna  have  bestowed  a  little 
more  attention  on  the  mines,  and  some  new 
ones  have  been  opened  within  the  last  two  years. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Vienna  for  the 
exportation  of  this  article,  in  which  the  Roths- 
childs had  a  share;  and  we  had  a  young  Saxon 
professor  on  board,  who  had  visited  the  mines 
by  the, invitation  of  those  gentlemen.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Austrians  do  not  rather  make 
the  pencils  themselves;  but  the  English  under- 
stand these  things  better,  and  have  better  wood 
for  the  purpose.  They  get  the  material  pulver- 
ized from  Austria,  carefully  consolidate  and 
enclose  it  in  cedar-wood,  and  then  supply  all  the 
artists  in  the  world.  Their  own  mines  become 
daily  poorer,  while  those  of  Austria  increase,  as 
the  rich  material,  with  which  Nature  has  abun- 
dantly supplied  them,  becomes  better  known. 
Whilst  the  Saxon  professor  was  obligingly  ex- 
plaining all  this  to  us,  the  young  German  Italian 
took  out  her  English  blacklead-pencil  and  gave 
it  me,  that  it  might  write  Us  own  history  in  my 
note-book. 

The  arrangements  on  board  the  Austrian 
steamers  are  apparently  as  good  as  those  of  the 


Rhine.  To  judge  of  the  whole  of  a  vessel,  re- 
quires a  long  acquaintance,  as  it  does  to  become 
well  acquainted  wiih  a  man;  but  the  cabins,  &c. 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  were  separate 
ones  appropriated  to  the  smokers,  and  abundant 
accommodation  for  the  ladies.  The  business  of 
the  engineer,  who  had  his  own  office,  as  the 
captain  had,  was  promptly  executed,  and  there 
was  less  trouble  with  respect  to  the  baggage 
than  in  the  Rhine  steamers.  Any  one  might 
take  out,  or  put  in,  as  it  pleased  him;  a  ticket 
being  given,  answering  to  that  on  the  package. 
Neither  was  there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
fare.  It  is  true,  that  our  meals  were  so  well' 
seasoned  by  agreeable  society,  that  some  faults 
in  the  cookery  might  well  have  been  forgiven. 

The  literature  of  the  Danube  may  now  com- 
pare itself  with  that  of  the  Rhine.  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  larger  scientific  works,  or  those 
belonging  to  the  belles-lettres,  but  the  local  in- 
formation, which,  at  every  place,  in  elegant  little 
( pamphlets,  offers  the  necessary  information  to 
the  traveller.  The  engravings  and  maps  are  not 
inferior  to  the  letter-press.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Danube  is  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  given, 
that  it  may  have  suggested  to  many  the  expe- 
diency of  sparing  themselves  the  cost  of  the 
actual  journey  altogether. 

The  sailors  were  Germans,  Venetians,  and 
Dalmatians.  Many  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Danube  steamers  are  Italians.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  courtesy  shown  by  these  vessels.  When 
they  meet,  a  salute  is  always  fired,  while  the 
busy  Rhine  steamers  pass  each  other  without 
notice;  indeed,  there  are  so  many  of  these,  that 
there  would  be  no  end  of  the  cannonading,  if 
they  observed  the  same  practice.  I  noticed, 
also,  that  the  ordinary  boatmen  always  took  off" 
their  hats  to  each  other.  The  Danube  millers 
alone,  whose  huge  mills  advance  far  into  the 
stream,  close  to  the  channel,  live  on  somewhat 
hostile  terms  with  the  watermen.  The  boatmen 
are  angry  that  the  mills  sometimes  narrow  their 
channel,  and  the  millers  maintain  that  "  God  did 
not  make  the  Danube  for  the  boatmen' alone," 
and  assert  that,  in  storms,  their  mills  are  often 
injured.  Whenever  we  passed,  one  of  these 
mills,  which  the  large  waves  we  raised  would 
set  in  motion,  we  were  greeted  with  a  jest  or  a 
grimace. 

Of  Great  Pochlarn  I  had  only  a  passing  glance 
through  the  cabin-window,  as  I  rose  to  pour  out 
a  glass  of  wine  for  Mademoiselle  B.  Doubtless 
Bishop  Batunch,  of  Ratisbon,  examined  it  a 
little  more  attentively,  when  he  received  the 
place  as  a  present  from  Louis  the  German,  in 
the  year  831.  In  spite  of  its  high-sounding 
appellation,  the  place  has  only  forty-five  houses; 
nevertheless  it  calls gitself  a  town,  and  so  old  a 
one,  that  it  reckons  almost  as  many  centuries 
as  it  has  dwellings.  Under  the  name  of  Arelape, 
the  place  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
Nibelungenlied  it  is  called  Bechelaren.  These 
little  paltry  towns  on  the  Danube  play  a  more 
important  part  at  the  court  of  the  River  God,  and 
vaunt  of  names  more  widely  spread  than  the 
most  important  towns  in  Bohemia,  which  are 
like  great  spirits  and  men  of  mark'  lost  in  the 
provinces.  Even  the  villages  on  the  Danube 
consider  themselves  aristocratic, and  in  'aetare 
so.    Little  Pochlarn  situated  over  against  Great 
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Pochlarn,  disputes  with  the  latter  its  claim  to 
the  Roman  name  of  Arelape,  and  to  the  epithet 
praeclara  bestowed  on  one  of  them  by  the  same 
people. 

At  every  health  we  drank  at  our  table  d'hote 
we  rushed  by  one  or  other  of  these  old  Danube 
castles;  first,  castle  Weiteneck,  then  castle  Lu- 
berecic,  and  at  last  some  one  cried  out,  "  there 
is  Molk,  Molk,  the  finest  abbey  in  all  the  holy 
Roman  empire,"  and  we  all  rushed  up  the  cabin- 
stairs  to  look  at  it. 

The  beautiful  abbey  of  Molk,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  magnificent  palace 
and  cathedral  of  this  stately  old  episcopal  seat, 
sits  proudly  enthroned  upon  its  granite  founda- 
tion, the  extreme  promontory  of  an  arm  of  the 
Alps,  whose  picturesque  sides  decline  towards 
the  Danube.  On  every  side  of  the  hill,  a  river 
pours  its  waters  into  a  mighty  stream;  on  the 
one  the  Molk,  on  the  other  the  Bilach,  and  their 
valleys  lie  in  meadow  and  arable  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  lordly  abbey.  I  did  not  see  the  inte-  ( 
rior.  My  intention  was  to  have  remained  here 
one  day,  and  to  pursue  my  journey  in  the  steam- 
boat the  day  following.  But  when  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  to  see  the  whole,  even  so 
splendid  an  individual  object  as  Molk  vanishes 
like  a  point  in  the  bewildering  enjoyment.  And 
then,  honestly  speaking,  I  felt  unwilling  to  leave 
an  agreeable  circle  in  the  steamer,  which  I 
might  not  have  met  with  another  day.  In  short, 
I  allowed  the  abbey  to  pass  by  and  remained 
with  the  gazing  majority,  instead  of  joining  the 
minority,  consisting  of  a  Benedictine  can,on,  and 
a  young  peasant,  who  got  into  a  boat  and  left  us 
here. 

I  thought  at  first  to  earn  great  praise  from  my 
fair  travelling  companions,  when  I  told  them  that 
I  had  remained  on  board  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  company.     Quite  the  contrary.     I  heard 
nothing  but  reproaches.     "There  was  a  little 
laziness  in  the  case,"  said  they;  "  people  like  to 
sit  still  after  dinner,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  remain 
quietly  here    than   to  scramble  up   and   down 
hills   and   steeps."     I  hid  my  embarrassment 
behind  the  friendly  cloud  of  my  cigar,  but  my 
reprover  continued,  "  How,  sir,  you,  an  enthu- 
siast for  historical  recollections  can  pass  the 
most  remarkable  point  on  the  whole  Danube 
with  so  much  indifference,  to  drink  coffee  and 
smoke  cigars!  this  famous  INamare  of  the  Ro- 
mans, this  mighty  Mellicium,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  powerful  Hungarian  prince  Geisa,  the  ori- 
ginal  residence   of  the   renowned    Babenberg 
rulers,  and  where  still  the  monuments  of  these 
illustrious  lords  are  to  be  seen',  the  birthplace  of 
Leopold,  the  patron  saint  of  Austria]"   "Iesteem 
all  these  recollections  much,"  said  I,  "but  I  can 
indulge   them   at   least   ^   agreeably    in   your 
society  as  in  that  of  the  reverend  canon  there; 
and,  after  all,  the  living  breathing  world  is  be- 
yond any  other  in  my  estimation." 

"And  what  then  is  you-r  mighty  gain  in  this 
breathing  world'  A  few  silly,  white-facet!,  gos- 
siping women,  that  is  all,"  said  the  Austrian. 
-"And  now  listen  to  me,  I  will  read  to  you  from 
my  Guide  what  you  have  lost.  In  the  first 
place,  a  magnificent  church  treasure,  with  the 
costliest  vestments,  and  a  chalice  made  of  gold 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  Danube." 

"Ay,  my  clear  madam,  these  splendours   at 


least  I  cannot  regret;  I  would  much  rather  ad- 
mire the  ornaments  you  are  now  wearing  on 
your  neck  and  fingers,  than  all  the  jewels  abbot 
ever  wore,  and  this  full  glass  is  more  to  my  taste 
than  the  empty  chalice  of  Danube  gold." 

"Further;  the  pictures  of  all  the  Austrian 
rulers,  painted  byGrabner,  and  many  excellent 
oil  and  fresco  paintings  by  Scangoni,  Lucas  of 
Leyden,  Sehmnagel  Querfurt,  and  a  crowd  of 
unknown  masters,  who,  as  every  body  knows, 
have  many  more  charms  than  the  known  ones." 
"  I  haFe  told  you  already  this  morning,  that  I 
have  here  a  picture-gallery  that  interests  me 
far  more  than  all  that  Lucas  of  Leyden,  or 
Schinnagel  of  P.Jchlam  ever  painted." 

"  Then  the  collections  of  coins,  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  imperial  chambers,  and  many  other 
fine  strangers'  apartments,  in  one  of  which,  no 
doubt,  you  might  have  lodged  yourself.  What 
do  you  say  to  that!" 

"As  for  the  chambers,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
they  are  firmly  attached  to  the  rock.  A  sta- 
tionary imperial  chamber  will  not  so  easily 
allure  me  from  a  moving  one." 

"And  last  of  all,  listen  now.  A  splendid 
library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes;  and  besides 
these,  seventeen  hundred  rare  manuscripts  and 
incunabula.  Now,  sir,  do  not  these  twenty 
thousand  volumes  fall  like  twenty  thousand  ball 
cartridges,  and  these  incunabula  like  so  many 
bombs  on  your  slumbering  conscience'?" 

"  A  most  energetic  attack  indeed!  But,  un- 
fortunately, I  must  confess,  I  have  wandered 
unmoved  through  libraries  that  could  reckon 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Give  me  but  the  short 
quintessence  of  all  these  books  in  your  society, 
and  I  will  leave  the  seventeen  hundred  incuna- 
bula of  Molk  without  remorse,  to  slumber  in 
their  dusty  cradles." 

The  reader  will,  at  all  events,  have  gathered 
from  this  conversation — and  it  was  reported 
with  that  view — how  well  a  visit  to  the  Abbey 
of  Molk  would  be  rewarded,  and  he  will  the 
sooner  make  it  himself,  if  he  do  not  happen  to 
come  upon  it  as  I  did  while  on  a  rapid  journey 
to  Hungary. 

Below  Molk  lie  the  ruins  of  Durrenstein,  of 
all  the  castles  of  the  Danube  the  most  famed  in 
song.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  this  point,  the 
river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  a  little  further 
on,  another,  so  that  the  castle  presents  itself 
suddenly  throned  on  the  frowning  rock,  and  as 
it  is  closed  in  behind  again  by  rugged  mountain 
walls,  it  looks  isolated  in  its  rocky  desert,  al- 
though standing  on  the  bank  of  the  land-uniting 
Stream.  King  Richard  may  have  suffered  all 
the  more  (luring  his  imprisonment  here,  for,  if 
his  apartment  ia\  on  the  eastern  side,  although 
he  might  enjoy  some  distant  view,  it  was  a  view 
into  the  heart  of  Austria,  which  he  must  have 
dete.sted,  whereas,  on  the  side  towards  England, 
whither  his  longing  wishes  .must  have  tended 
most,  the  prospect  is  most  limited. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  precisely  what 
wen1  the  employments  of  jhe  lion-hearted  king 
in  this  stern  rocky  nest;  how  far  he  was  at 
liberty  In  go,  who  spoke  with  hi  v,  and  whether 
he  learnt  some  words  of  Austrian  German? 
Without  historical  record  I  can  easily  believe 
the  noble  warnorto  have  been  kind  and  gra- 
cious to  his  attendants,  the  servants  of  Hadmar 
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des  Khuenringer,  and  that  in  the  morning  when 
they  brought  him — not  his  coffee — but  his  por- 
ridge, perhaps  he  would  have  answered  their 
greeting  with  a  "  Orusa  di  Gott  Seppi." 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  these  things,  and  how  thoughtless  it  was  of 
Blondel  i\ot  to  keep  a  journal;  no  doubt  his 
royal  friend  gave  him  an  exact  account  of  all 
that  had  happened  when  he  was  once  more  at 
liberty.  What  a  precious,  what  an  inestimable 
book  would  be  "Blondel's  Memoirs  of  the  Fif- 
teen Months'  Imprisonment  of  King*  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion."  How  seldom  it  has  happened 
that  such  a  royal  prey,  a  lion,  born  for  the  most 
unbounded  freedom,  has  fallen  into  such  a  trap. 
And  how  widely  diffused  is  the  story  of  this 
captivity,  how  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years  it 
has  been  related  and  re-related  by  all  European 
and  American  grandfathers  to  all  European  and 
American  children!  And  yet,  in  how  few  words 
the  whole  tradition  is  contained!  How  much 
remains  to  be  filled  up  by  every  narrator,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fashion!  Every  one  has  his 
own  image  of  Archduke  Leopold,  the  cunning 
wolf,  of  the  valiant,  unsuspicious  Richard,  the 
suffering  lion,  and  the  gentle,  tuneful  Blondel, 
his  faithful  friend!  The  tradition,  like  every 
thing  really  beautiful,  is  so  fine  and  touching  in 
all  its  parts,  that  in  defiance  of  the  scanty  data, 
it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  rocks  remain  that 
echo  it.  As  yet  the  story  is  in  a  measure  new, 
and  all  the  travellers  thronged  to  the  side  of  the 
steamboat  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  castle  Durren- 
stein,  as  if  it  related  to  some  occurrence  of  re- 
cent date.  The  loophole,  behind  which  the  king 
was  said  to  have  sat,  was  sought  for  with 
glasses,  and  the  broken  column  and  wall  of  the 
knightly  hall,  where  the  hero  walked  with  Khu- 
enringer, and  the  fragments  of  painting  in  the 
ruined  chapel,  the  cellars  and  the  vaults.  The 
castle  will  not  last  much  longer;  a  couple  of 
centuries  at  the  most.  Fragments  of  the  wall 
will  then  be  sought  for  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  the  morsels  will  be  enveloped  in  paper,  on 
which  may  be  inscribed,  "a  stone  from  the  for- 
mer castle  of  Durrenstein,  where  King  Richard 
the  Lion  Heart  was  imprisoned,"  &c.  And  then 
the  stone  may  vanish,  and  some  thousands  of 
years  afterwards,  perhaps,  the  vacant  place  may 
be  pointed  out,  and  strange  tongues  may  speak 
of  an  unauthenticated  story  of  some  imprisoned 
king,  in  whom  fewer  and  fewer  persons  are  in- 
terested, until  at  last  the  lion-hearted  king  will 
be  confounded  with  a  real  lion,  and  the  story- 
may  run  thus: — "In  tunes  of  remote  antiquity, 
when  the  people  called  Germans  still  inhabited 
this  country,  the  last  lion  was  caught  in-  the 
wilderness,  but  afterwards  escaped,"  &c.  By 
the  time  Africa  is  cleared  of  its  lions  such  a  ver- 
sion of  the  story  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

As  wo  passed  Durrenstein, one  of  the  Germans 
began  to  hum  the  air: 

"O  Richard,  O  ronn  rn>, 
L'uuivi-ra  I'abaiidiimie  "• 

I  remarked  that  the  words  were  strikingly  cor- 
rect, for  the  castle  looks  so  solitary,  ilia;  Richard 
must  have  really  felt  as  if  forsaken  by  all  the 
world.  "  Y'os,"  said  the  singer,  "  Ins  spirit  must 
have  suffered  the  tortures  of  an  impaled  crimi- 


nal, and  that  for  fifteen  months  long!  It  is  fear- 
ful, and  almost  moves  me  to  tears."  In  fact  the 
locality  so  seizes  upon  the  imagination,  that 
even  I,  though  by  no  means  sentimental,  (the 
reader  will  permit  this  confession,)  felt  a  certain 
creeping  sensation  corning  over  me.  Strange! 
Flad  we  not  all  heard  this  story  a  hundred  times 
before,  read  of  it,  and  related  it  again  without 
any  particular  emotion;  is  not  the  whole  an 
idea,  an  imagination!  What  was  it  then  that 
so  powerfully  affected  us  in  passing  the  place 
itself] 

I  used  formerly  when  I  heard  the  story  of 
Richard's  imprisonment,  to  feel  mortified  that 
it  should  be  a  German  prince  who  played  the  ig- 
noble part,  and  now  it  sounded  strangely  enough 
to  hear  a  German  singing  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  praises  of  an  English  king;  but  I 
might  almost  say,  I  was  shocked  to  hear  an 
Englishman,  of  whom  I  inquired  the  next  verse 
of  the  song,  answer  drily,  as  he  settled  his  cra- 
vat, "  Je  n'ai  pas  Pintimite  de  toute  cette  chose." 

Behind  Durrenstein  as  we  round  the  corner 
towards  Mautern,  is  the  last  fine  picture  in  this 
unequalled  gallery,  through  which  we  had  been 
running;  a  gallery  so  inexhaustible  in  beauties, 
that  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  would  be  wanted 
to  discover  them  all.  Mautern,  and  the  opposite 
village  of  Stein,  form  a  landscape  in  the  style 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  seem  placed  here  pur- 
posely to  soothe  the  troubled  spirit  after  the  wild 
and  savage  Durrenstein.  To  the  right  and  left 
lie  the  pretty  little  towns  of  Stein.  Mautern,  and 
Krems,  all  places  sung  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
and  here  collected  in  the  propyia^uin  of  the  Da- 
nube temple.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  the  first  between  this  place  and 
Linz;  both  the  bridge  and  the  town  are  interest- 
in  g  objects  from  their  geographical  position  on 
the  boundary,  between  the  mountain  territory 
of  the  Danube  and  its  plains.  In  the  foreground, 
from  the  window  of  a  house  advancing  close 
upon  the  river,  two  monks  were  looking  out 
upon  the  unquiet  steamboat;  a  terrace,  belong- 
ing to  the  house  projecting  over  the  stream,  was 
filled  with  flowers.  In  the  background  of  the 
picture,  on  a  rock  seven  hundred  feet  in  height, 
rises  a  stately  edifice,  the  abbey  of  Gottweih, 
the  third  in'  rank  of  the  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions on  the  Danube.  It  covers  the  whole  tole- 
rably broad  back  of  the  mountain,  which  stands 
in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain.  The  hills 
rising  at  the"  sides  of  the  little  towns,  are  crowned 
with  vineyards;  and  vessels  are  moving  back 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  winding  river  in 
front.  What  follows,  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant and  uninteresting,  partly  from  negligence, 
as  I  cannot  but  think,  that  with  proper  treat- 
ment and  some  pains,  all  these  immeasurable 
water-meadows,  morasses,  and  wastes,  might 
be  changed  into  pleasing  pictures,  were  they 
only  in  the  style  of  the  rich  marsh  lands  of  Hol- 
land, dammed  up  by  dikes,  and  spotted  with  a 
few  comfortable  houses,  and  some  well-fed  cat- 
tle. But,  instead  of  that,  these  water-meadows 
lie  bare  and  desolate  among  the  many  anus  of 
the  Danube,  presenting  a  most  unpleasing  con- 
trast  to  those  before  mentioned  between  the  hills. 

The  peautiful  abbey  of  Gottweih,  which  drew 
many  a  sigh  from  the  prisoners  m  the  steam- 
boat, alone  remained  long  visible,  a  last  conso- 
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lation  for  all  we  had  lost.  Beyond  the  willow 
grown  meadows  and  islands  of  Hollenburg,  we 
still  caught  sight  of  its  distant  buildings,  till  at 
last  thev  vanished  like  a  cloud  in  the  gray  hori- 
zon. Then,  wearied  out  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day,  we  could  recline  on  the  elegant  divans 
of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  and  listen  to  him  who 
related  the  pleasing  story  of  the  foundation  of 
Gottweih.  It  is  thus  related  by  Bishop  Altmann, 
of  Passau,.who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century: 
"  In  my  youth,  when  I  was  still  a  travelling 
student,  and  when  the  deceased  majesty  the  em- 
peror Conrad  ruled,  I  came  into  the  most  remote 
part  of  my  new  diocess,  the  country  that  we 
Germans  took  from  the  Huns  and  Avares,under 
our  emperor  Charlemagne,  of  blessed  memory. 
I  was  in  company  with  my  dear  brother  and 
friend,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and  Geb- 
hardt,  bishop  of  Saltzburg.  They  were  then  like 
myself,  travelling  scholars.  We  three  passed 
many  a  cheerful  and  pious  holiday  together;  but 
at  times  we  shared  nothing  but  labour,  and  want, 
and  trouble;  yet  we  went  on  our  way  diligently, 
prayed  and  sang,  studied,  and  were  followers  of 
God's  word.  In  that  land,  then,  we  came  once 
on  a  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  plains,  but 
one  littie  laboured  in,  either  in  a  spiritual  or  any 
other  sense,  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Danube; 
and  we  poor  scholars  sat  ourselves  down  and 
looked  upon  the  country  round  about.  As  we 
three  poor  and  insignificant  people  sat  there  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  free  na- 
ture, there  came  upon  us  all  three  a  vehement 
wish  to  be  stronger  and  more  profitable  servants 
of  God.  We  prayed  to  him  that  he  would  give 
us  higher  place  in  his  service,  and  made  a  com- 
pact, each  clasping  the  other's  hand,  that  in  all 
the  roads  and  byways  of  life,  that  we  trod  in  the 
name  of  God,  we  would  faithfully  stand  by  and 
help  one  another,  and  that  we  would  neither  halt 
nor  rest,  till  each  had  the  bishop's  crozier  in  his 
hand,  and  a  flock  to  pasture  in  the  name  of  the 


Lord.  Well!  we  have  kept  our  bond  truly,  and 
our  three  bishoprics  border  on  one  another.  And 
I,  for  mine  own  behoof,  made  a  vow  on  that 
mountain,  that  if  I  became  the  bishop  of  Pas- 
|  sau,  I  would  build  a  monastery  on  that  same 
mountain,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and 
of  the  souls  of  the  dwellers  might  ba  advanced 
thereby.  I  am  now  bishop  of  Passau,  and  the 
convent  by  the  Danube  has  been  long  roofed  in, 
and  named  by  me,  Gottweih,  because  I  have  de- 
dicated it  to  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world. 
And  the#e  my  coffin  is  already  nailed  together, 
and  my  vault  built,  for  I  would  fain  be  buried  in 
the  place  of  my  fairest  youthful  recollections." 
Here  may  be  added,  that  this  wish  also  was  ful- 
filled, and  the  traveller  may  yet  stand  and  con- 
template the  grave  of  the  poor  scholar,  Alt- 
mann. 

The  word  meadow  (An)  has  in  German  a  par- 
ticularly friendly  sound.  The  poet  often  makes 
use  of  it,  and  seldom  without  a  loving  predi- 
cate— the  "  charming,"  the  "loved,"  or  "  lovely" 
meadows.  But  we  have  only  to  go  from  Stein 
tp  Vienna  to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  name  and 
Hie  thing.  I  saw  on  this  passage  so  many  un- 
lovely meadows,  that  I  have  the  word  regularly 
en  depit,  and  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  Leopold's  mountain,  and  Ka.h- 
lenberg,  and  when  we  passed  Klosterneuberg, 
and  heard  at  Nussdorff,  "Halt — stop  the  ma- 
chine." Nussdorff  is  the  harbour  of  Vienna: 
it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  that  arm  of  the  Danube 
that  branches  off  here,  and  flows  through  the 
imperial  city.  Here  the  greater  number  of  the 
vessels  navigating  that  river,  land  their  passen- 
gers, and  here,  in  consequence,  is  a  never-end- 
ing turmoil  and  confusion  of  boats,  men,  and 
conveyances,  to  encounter  which,  one  has  to 
arm  oneself  beforehand  with  patience  and  watch- 
fulness, in  order  not  to  be  ingulfed  in  a  vortex 
alike  dangerous  to  purse,  person,  and  baggage. 
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VIENNA,  OR  BETSCH. 

Axn  in  this  manner  we  reached  the  great  city 
of  Betsch,  a  name  highly  valued  throughout  the 
east,  though  wonderfully  little  known  in  Europe. 

The  city  of  Betsch  has  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  powerful 
Shah,  who  rules  a  land  more  extensive  than 
Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan,  called  Nyem- 
zestan.  This  land  of  "Nyemzestan  contains  a 
number  of  kingdoms  and  principalities,  over  all 
of  which  the  above-named  Shah  is  master  and 
lord.  The  greatest  of  these  subordinate  king- 
doms is  Trandebog,  lying  towards  the  north. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Trandebogians,  amount,  in 
number,  to  millions. 

The  language  spoken  in  Betsch  is  a  very  sin- 
gular mixture.  It  neither  resembles  the  Turk- 
ish nor  the  Persian,  but  is  said  to  have  some 
affinity  to  German. 

The  Turks,  the  Hungarians,  and  all  the  na- 
tions beyond,  far  into  Asia,  call  that  Betsch 
which  we  christen  Vienna,  and  signify  by  Ny- 
emzestan,  the  whole  of  our  German  fatherland, 
of  which  they  suppose  his  majesty  of  Austria  to 
be  sovereign  lord.  It  is  true,  that  the  emperor 
Francis  renounced  this  title,  and  the  glory  of 
the  German  empire  has  long  since  passed  away, 
but  it  is  long  before  the  setting  of  a  star  is  ob- 
served in  distant  regions,  as  its  rays,  once  trans- 
mitted, still  conjure  up  its  image  before  us. 
Brandenburg  is  corrupted  by  the  Turks  into 
Trandebog.  Betsch  or  V'ienna  is,  to  them,  next 
to  Trieste,  the  most  distinguished  place  of  traffic 
in  Getmany. 

Two  great  water-roads  connect  Germany  with 
the. east:  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Danube.  At 
the  head  of  the  one  lies  Trieste,  and  of  the  otfter 
Vienna;  and  from  these  two  places  branches 
out  the  whole  commerce  of  the  east  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Germany,  as  it  develops  itself  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebisond  and  Smyrna.  Vienna 
is  the  last  westerly  point  before  which  a  hostile 
Turkish  army  encamped,  and  the  most  western 
seat  of  an  eastern  commercial  colony  or  fac- 
tory. 

The  .people  who  are  the  great  agents  of  this 
commerce,  through  their  own  trade  and  their 
river  navigation,  are  the  Servians — the  Ras- 
cians,  as  they  are  called  in  Vienna  and  Hun- 
gary. I  could  never  discover,  either  from  books 
or  verbal  inquiry,  whence  this  appellation  for 
the  Servians  was  derived.*  In  Hungarian  La- 
tin, they  are  called  Kuse.i,  their  country  Rascia, 
•and  the  King  of  Hungary  is  entitled  "  Bex  Ras- 
cia;." 

The  Bascians  have  their  colonies  in  Pesth, 
Vienna,  and  other  cities  on  the  Danube,  where 


*  There  is  a  small  river   in  S»rvia  bearing  a  sinahir 
name,  from  which  tl  may  be  derived. 


they  are  mingled  with  the  other  inhabitants,  as 
^the  Armenians,  Buchanans  and  Greeks,  are  in 
southern  and  western  Russia,  and  as  the  Jews 
!  are  in  other  countries;  and  are  the  principal 
masters  of  vessels  on  the -middle  and  lower 
Danube.  They  are  to*be  met  with  their  wives 
in  all  the  public  places  in  Vienna,  habited  in  a 
strange  mixture  of  European  and  Oriental  cos- 
tume. After  the  Rascians,  the  Turco-Spanish 
Jews  play  the  principal  part  in  the  commercial 
world  of  Vienna.  This  remarkable  branch  of  a 
remarkable  nation,  was  scattered  over  the  whole 
Turkish  empire  after  the  most  Catholic  kings 
i  of  Spain  had  driven  them  from  their  dominions. 
|  They  have  commercial  establishments  in  all  the 
Turkish  states  of  Africa  and  in  Asia;  and,  as 
agents  between  the  east  and  west,  they  have 
also  fixed  themselves  at  Vienna,  where  their 
houses  are  very  considerable.  Like  the  Ser- 
vians, though  in  fewer  numbers,  they  have  ex- 
tended their  branches  as  far  as  Pesth,  Semlin, 
Belgrade,  and  are  more  especially  important  in 
the  relations  of  the  Danube  countries  with  Thes- 
salonica. 

These  Spanish  or  Turkish  Jews  have  adopted 
\  the  eastern  costume,  probablv  because  it  was  a 
1  sine  qua  non  of  their  admission  into  the  Turkish 
dominions,  but  they  retain  the  Spanish  language. 
They  converse  and  correspond  with  each  other 
from  Belgrade  to  Salonica,  and  from  Neusalz 
to  Vienna  in  •Spanish;  probably  it  is  found  con- 
venient here  as  a  language  very  little  known. 
They  enjoy  many  privileges  in  Vienna,  among 
others  that  of  being  reckoned  Turkish  subjects, 
although  established  in  Austria,  arid  are  conse- 
quently, under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish 
ambassador,  as  independent  of  the  nat've  au- 
thorities as  the  Franks  are  under  that  of  their 
consuls  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Besides  the  above-named  foreigners,  there  are 
many  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants  settled 
in  Vienna.  The  principal  banker,  Sina,  is'  a 
Greek.  Since  the  late  improvements  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  which  have  made  it 
possible  to  travel  from  Vienna  to  Trebisond 
within  fourteen  days,  and  to  reach  the  interior 
of  Persia  in  three  weeks,  traders  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Persian  pointed  caps,  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^t. 
Stephen's  church,  but  they  are  only  visitors  in 
the  city  and  not  residents. 

The  whole  number  of  Orientals  in  Vienna,  is 
generally  reckoned'  at  about  a  thousand  souls. 
In  what  degree  their  numbers  have  increased, 
with  the  still  increasing  intercourse  with  the 
east,  I  learnt  in  the  office  of  the  v'ienna  Foreign 
Police,  where  Ihad  an  opportunity  of  looking  at 
the  register  of  foreign  residents.  From  1822  to 
1  s:i  1  (in  nine  years),  a  large  folio  volume  had 
been  filled  with  the  names  and  residences  of 
Turkish  subjects;  from  1831  to  1830  (that  is  in 
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five  years),  anothertfcs  large,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing four  years,  a  third  was  filled. 

The  register  for  the  year  1840,  gives  the  num- 
bers of  Turkish  subjects  trading  tagros,  whose 
firms  are  established  in  Vienna.. 

1st.  Of  the  Greek  religion  (the  fewest  of  these 
being  of  the  Greek  nation)  fifty-two. 

2diy.  Israelite  Turkish  merchants  (the greater 
number  bearing  Spanish  family-names,  as  So- 
majo,  Majo,  Abeneri,  Benturo,  Major,  Sabetay, 
&c),  forty-eight. 

And  3dly.  Armenian  merchants,  nine. 

The  greater  part  of  these  oriental  inhabitants 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  meat  mar- 
ket. There  they  are  to  be  met  with,  as  grave 
as  storks,  slowly  pacing  through  the  bustle  of  a 
European  street,  or  reclining  on  the  handsome 
red  cushions  with  which  the  windows  of  a  Vi- 
enna house  are  generally  provided,  they  may  be 
seen  looking  down  upon  the  turmoil,  and  tran.- 
quilly  smoking.  Here  also  are  the  two  coffee- 
houses most  frequented  by  them,  the  "Grecian," 
and  the  "City  of  London."  In  the  first,  there  is 
a  constant  influx  and  efflux  of  eastern  merchants, 
mingled  with  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Italians.  The 
second,  has  been  especially  selected  as  the  scene 
of  their  social  amusements, — smoking  and  sit- 
ting still, — by  the  young  Turkish  students  and 
the  officers  of  the  Porte,  who  of  late  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  seat  of  art  and  enlightenment 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They  learn  Ger- 
man of  course,  and  their  pronunciation,  seemed 
to  me  in  general  soft,  harmonious,  and  agree- 
able. It  sounded,  however,  comical  enough  to 
hear  these  foreigners  take  all  imaginable  pains 
to. acquire  the  Austrian  provincialisms,  which 
they  most  conscientiously  sought  to  imitate. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  (and  with  rea- 
son), that  those  of  the  Vienna  cofiee-house 
keepers  who  call  their  establishments  oriental, 
tike  so  little  trouble  to  furnish  them  in  the 
eastern  taste.  They  have  not  so  much  as  the 
broad  divan  always  found  in  Turkish  coffee- 
houses. Now,  when  we  bethink  ourselves,  how 
much  even  we  unquiet  Franks  value  a  com- 
fortable seat,  of  which  many  of  oifr  proverbial 
expressions  offer  a  proof,  as  "sitting  in  clover," 
"sitting  upon  thorns,"  &c;  when  we  reflect  that 
even  with  our  inconvenient  sitting  machines,  it 
is  so  easy  to  accustom  oneself  to  one  kind,  that 
another  becomes  disagreeable,  (I  know  a  German 
lady,  who  told  me,  that  being  used  to  sitting  on 
cane  chairs,  she  could  not  endure  cushioned 
ones,  whereby  I  suppressed,  just  at  the  right 
time,  a  philosophical  remark  that  came  into  my 
head,  viz.,  that  certain  very  distant  parts  of  our 
physical  organization  must  be  capable  of  con- 
tracting habits,  which,  when  opposed,  excited 
disagreeable  sensations,)  when  we  consider 
these  things,  I  say.  we  cannot  feel  oiherwi.se 
than  great  compassion  fur  the  poor  orientals  in 
Vienna,  mounted  on  our  narrow,  long-legged, 
unsteady,  sitting  accommodations,  their  hearts 
a  prey  to  home-^ckness,  and  their  legs,  the  one 
tucked  under  them  after  the  fashion  of  their 
fatherland,  while  its  forsaken  brother  dingles 
solitary  and  sirck-Irkc  in  coid  empty  space! 


VISIT  TO  ST.  STEPHEN'S  TOWER. 

My  best  friend  in  Vienna  was  named  Stephen, 
and  when  I  heard  he  had  become  a  widower 
lately,  I  went  to  pay  him  my  visit  of  condolence. 
At  first  I  did  hot  very  well  understand  the  ex- 
pression "become  a  widower,"  as,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  my  friend  Stephen,  who  was 
above  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  rive  hundred 
years  old  (being  no  other  than  the  renowned 
steeple  dedicated  to  the  abovenamed  saint)  had 
never  been  married,  although  he  had  many 
brothers,  as  the  double  steeple  in  Rheims,  the. 
sister  steeples  in  Munich,  Lubeck,  and  other 
places.  I  asked,  therefore,  with  some  reason, 
"how  he  could  have  become  a  widower."  and 
was  answered, -i  Because  it  has  pleased  the  fates, 
and  the  safety  police  to  relieve  him  of  his  cross." 
So  this  was  a  piece  of  Vienna  wit,  which  wili 
not  be  taken  amiss  by  any  married  lady  in  the 
world,  I  think,  for  the  complrment  implred  is  far 
greater  than  the  discourtesy  at  first  apparent. 
[f  it  be  maintained  that'  every  married  man 
bears  his  wife  enthroned  in  honour  far  above 
himself,  as  Stephen's  Tower  bore,  his  cross,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  matrimonial  burden 
cannot  but  be  a  light  one  to  so  great  and  portly 
a  gentleman.  This  cross  was  also  united  with 
a  double  eagle,  spreading  its  lordly  pinions  over 
the  Tower,  even  as  married  ladies  sometimes 
extend  another  pretty  little  instrument  authori- 
tatively over  the  heads  of  their  wedded  lords,  or 
wedded  servants  as  they  should  rather  be  called. 

Stephen,  as  he  is  sometimes  laconically  styled 
in  Vienna,  is  in  general  fanned  by  the  pinions 
of  more  peaceful  birds,  or  by  the  harmless, 
though,  from  its  great  height,  sometimes  out- 
rageous god  of  wind;  but  nearly  every  hundred 
years  this  tower  has  had  visitors  of  another 
description,  lowering,  black,  hard-headed  fel- 
lows, who  cared  little  how  they  ruffled  his  care- 
fully arranged  toilet.  Between  the  different 
bombardments,  which  Vienna  and  St.  Stephen's 
Tower,  in  particular,  have  suffered  from  the 
Hungarians,  Turks, — a  second  time  from  the 
Turks,  and  lastly  from  the  French;  exactly  a 
hundred  yaars  have  each  time  elapsed.  Since 
the  last  shooting-match,  forty  years  have  nearly 
flow  .  away;  from  what  direction  the  bombs  of 
1907  or  1909  are  to  whistle,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess;  for  every  traveller  Avho  visits  Austria 
must  ask  himself  why  all  the  windows  and 
loopholes,  looking  to  the  northeast,  are  not  a 
little  better  fastened  up.  Perhaps  Stephen  may 
weather  the  bombardment  of  1907,  arrd.  perhaps, 
a  sixth  or  a  seventh,  but  at  last  his  courage 
may  sink  under  these  repeated  attacks,  till  one 
day  the  old,  crazy,  useless  Stephen,  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  heads  of  the  worthy  citizens,  will 
be  ordered  to  be  removed  altogether.  God  be 
thanked,  the  hands  by  which,  and  the  heads  for 
whose  sake  this  will  have  to  be  done,  lie  still  in 
the  darkness  of  the  future.  At  present  the  good 
people  of  \  ieana  are  busied  in  removing  the 
old  worn-out  biines,  and  substituting  new  ones. 
I  examined  the  work  closely,  The  permission 
is  obtained  in  the  pfnee  of  the  church-master, 
where  a  printed  passport  for  this  lrttie  journey 
to  the  clouds  is  issued. 

The  church-master's  office  has  its  seat  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  is  in  itself  a  little  curiosity, 
for  it  is  a  question  whether  any  other  cathedral 
can  boast  so  numerous  a  court.  The  venerable 
Stephen  brings  Ins  middle  age  customs  and 
usages  into  modern  times,  and  has  his  own  pe- 
culiar sources  of  revenue,  which  are  as  difficult 
to  administer,  as  the  Gothic  caprices  of  building 
are  to  bring  within  architectural  rules.  The 
so-called  giant  door,  one  of  its  five  entrances, 
abounding  in  all  kinds  of  inexplicable  decora- 
tions, is  never  opened  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  rusty  for  want  of  use.  It 
\:osts  a  considerable  sum  when,  at  the  desire  of 
sTuiie  relative  of  an  illustrious  deceased,  this 
door  opens  to  admit  the  corse.  The  numerous 
death-bells  have  their  different  prices,  and  if  it 
be  desired  that  "Stephen"  shall  set  his  whole 
concert  of  bells  in  motion  in  honour  of  the  de- 
parted, no  inconsiderable  capital  must  be  ex- 
pended. There  are  not  less  than  twenty-one 
persons  employed  in  the  church-master's  office; 
a  church  provost,  a  controller,  four  secretaries, 
a  sexton,  two  upper  vergers,  two  lower  vergers, 
four  assistant  vergers,  four  guides,  two  reck- 
oners. It  must  be  observed  ■  that  these  form 
only  one  branch  of  the  cathedral  authorities,  its 
police  as  it  were.  The  cathedral  dignitaries 
are  many  more,  and  then  there  are  the  female 
attendants  or  housemaids,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
watchmen  on  the  tower,  &c. 

Not  far  from  the  door,  through  which  you 
ascend  the  tower,  among  the  mauy  monuments 
on  the  walls,  there  is  one  old  stone  with  this  in- 
scription, "fortiter  ac  suaviter."  I  translated 
these  words  for  the  benefit  of  a  pretty  little  Ser- 
vian, who,  with  a  train  of  brothers  and  kindred, 
was  preparing  to  ascend  along  with  me.  and  we 
took  these  words  as  a  viaticum  on  our  way. 
Tire  young  Oriental  had  the  same  detestable 
head-dress  as  the  rest  of  her  countrywomen  in 
Vienna, — a  cloth,  bound  flat  and  tightly  round 
her  head,  with  a  bouquet  of  flaring  flowers,  like 
the  feather  in  a  soldier's  shako.  She  was  very 
pretty,  however,  in  spite  of  her  head-gear. 

St.  Stephen's  Tower  is  inhabited  from  top  to 
bottom  by  very  different  kinds  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. At  the  bottom,  strangers  are  under  the 
guidance  of  two  young  ecclesiastics.  Further 
up,  as  far  as  the  roof,  the  church  servants  bear 
sway;  we  then  enter  the  territory  of  the  bell- 
ringers,  and  at  the  very  top  of  the  tower  watch- 
men keep  watch  and  ward.  All,  according  to 
their  own  fashion,  do  the  honours  of  the  place, 
and  levy  a  contribution  on  travellers.  On  all 
sides  one  is  called  upon  to  look  and  admire;  here 
is  the  hole  through  which,  some  years  ago,  a 
man,  weary  of  life,  flung  his  hat  down  into  the 
church,  and  then  flung  himself  after  it — there  are 
the  bells,  cast  by  order  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I., 
from  the  captured  Turkish  cannon — here  is  the 
great  crescent,  which  the  Vienna  people  fastened 
to  their  tower  to  induce  the  Turks  to  spare  the 
splendid  edifice — there  are  the  twelve  engines 
and  thirty  cisterns  for  the  protection  of  the 
building  against  fire.  In  March  they  are  filled 
with  w;iier  strongly  impregnated  with' salt,  which 
is  thus  preserved  throughout  the  summer.  Ad- 
miration is  also  challenged  for  the  great  ugly 
double  eagle  lying  with  outspread  pinions  on  the 
roof,  probably  the  largest  figure  of  a  bird  in  the 
world.    If  it  could  rise  into  the  air  it  might  pass 


for  the  offspring  of  the  far-famed  roc;  from  the 
extremity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  the 
measurement  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
Each  eye  is  formed  of  four  gilded  tiles,  and  each 
beak  contains  not  less  than  thirty  such  scales. 

People  who  are  fond  of  taking  exceptions 
against  modern  times,  may  find  abundance  of 
opportunity  on  the  roof  of  tins  cathedral.  In 
1830  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  a  portion; 
the  new  tiles  were  shaped  and  coloured  after 
the  model  of  the  old;  but  after  the  lapse  of  only 
ten  years  they  are  worn  out.  The  glazing  and 
colour  is  worn  off'  the  greater  part,  the  white 
glaze  turning  quite  .  red,  and  displaying  the 
native  hue  of  the  clay,  while  the  old  tiles,  the 
work  of  the  middle  ages,  retain  all  their  original 
tints  and  freshness.  It  is  feared  that  the  roof 
itself  may  suffer  from  the  badness  of  the  tiling, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  work  is  already  talked  of. 

No  less  than  700  steps  must  be  mounted  to 
reach  the  tower  where  the  watchers  have  their 
dwelling  and  place  of  abode.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  ascertaining,  the  exact  locality 
of  a  fire  are  very  peculiar  and  interesting.  On 
the  parapets  of  the  four  windows,  looking  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  are  four  telescopes.  Each 
glass,  or,  as  they  call  the  whole  apparatus  here, 
every  "toposkop"  commands  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  circular  sea  of  houses,  stretching  on 
every  side  of  the  church.  Each  quadrant  is 
divided  by  circles  and  radii  into  sections,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  glass  the  section  in  which  the 
burning  house  lies  is  easily  ascertained.  The 
individual  house  is  discovered  with  the  same 
ease.  By  every  "toposkop"  there  lies  a  thick" 
book  containing  the  names  of  all  the  house 
owners  in  each  section;  and  thus  the  house  can 
be  not  only  ascertained,  but  named.  When  the 
name  is  found  it  is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  ball.  This  ball  is 
thrown  down  a  pipe,  and  it  passes  rapidly,  like 
a  winged  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  down  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  sexton,  where  it  is  picked  up  by 
a  watchman  constantly  in  attendance  there  and 
carried  to  the  city  authorities.  Here  it  is  opened, 
and  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  house  made 
known  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  In  the 
description,  this  operation  appears  somewhat 
long,  but  it  is  performed  with  tolerable  rapidity 
and  certainty,  and  the  "toposkop"  can  be  used 
as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  In  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  suburb,  the  point  is  of  course  more 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  angles  of  vision  and 
position  become  smaller  in  the  "toposkop." 
Such  an  apparatus  can  only  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage from  towers  as  lofty  as  St.  Stephen's. 

The  length  of  the  piece  latterly  removed  from 
the  tower,  from  apprehension  of  insecurity,  is 
about  eleven  fathoms;  that  is,  as  the  whole  tower 
contains  about  seventy-two  fathoms,  nearly  a 
sixth  of  the  whole.  This  piece  had  long  swayed 
from  the  right  line,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake, it  was  said,  but  at  first  with  an  inclination 
of  only  three  feet  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
cross.  At  last,  however,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  highest  point  was  a  whole  fathom  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  Many  smaller  parts  had  also 
been  much  injured,  partly  by  time  and  natural 
causes,  partly  by  the  different  bombardments. 
For  example,  the  crowns  of  many  little  side 
towers  had  been  split  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
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heavy  fragments  of  stone  hung  threateningly 
over  the  abyss  below  swarming  with  life.  The 
former  repairs  had  been  exceedingly  defective; 
round  many  of  these  smaller  towers  only  thick 
iron  bands  had  been  passed,  which  scarcely 
held  the  loose  stones  together.  Others  had 
merely  iron  staves  and  cramp  irons  to  keep  the 
runaway  fragments  in  their  places.  In  1809, 
after  the  French  bombardment,  a  great  deal  of 
money  had  been  lavished  on  these  cramps  and 
holdfasts;  but  in  1838  the  real  repair  now  in 
progress  was  begun.  From  the  main  or  round 
corridor,  the  tower  is  surrounded  by  eighteen 
galleries  formed  of  strong  beams  connected  by 
ladders,  rising  above  each  other  to  the  top  of  the 
cross.  The  work  was  begun  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  1838;  it  was  hoped  that  in 
three  years  it  would  have  been  finished,  but  it 
will  certainly  require  three  more  to  restore  the 
noble  building  to  its  former  magnificence  and 
perfection.  What  a  day  of  joy  will  that  be  for 
the  people  of  Vienna! 

The  very  solid  manner  in  which  the  scaffold- 
ings are  erected,  must  have  offered  no  small 
difficulty;  from  below,  all  this  joinery  cannot  be 
looked  at  without  a  slight  sensation  of  fear,  lest 
some  tremulous  hurricane  might  in  its  sport 
scatter  these  beams  like  matches,  and  hurl  them 
down  upon  the  roofs  and  heads  below.  When- 
ever the  wind  is  very  high,  the  work  must  be 
discontinued,  and  the  workmen  retire.  Hitherto 
all  accidents  have  been  avoided,  but  one  of  the 
men  told  me  that  the  mischievous  iEolus  had 
once  played  him  a  trick,  more  dangerous  than 
agreeable,  in  whirling  him  aloft  and  seating  him 
astride  upon  a  balustrade;  fortunately,  before  the 
second  gust  came,  he  had  clung  fast  to  a  beam, 
and,  creeping  down  on  the  inner  side,  saved  his 
life. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  the  execution 
of  the  building  may  be  estimated  from  this  one 
circumstance,  that  half  a  day  is  required  to 
raise  the  stones  the  same  distance  which  the 
fire-announcing  bullet  traverses  in  a  moment. 
The  stones  are  all  tolerably  large,  and  eleven 
workmen  are  scarcely  able  to  raise  two  in  a 
day. 

In  order  that  the  new  stones  used  in  the  re- 
pairs may  not  be  too  conspicuous  by  the  side  of 
the  old,  they  have  invented  a  new  colour,  where- 
with to  stain  them,  but  the  right  shade  has  not 
been  caught,  and  the  places  repaired  are  easily 
recognizable  from  below.  We  pointed  this  out 
to  the  people  about,  but  they  assured  us,  that 
after  many  attempts  no  better  colour  could  be 
found.  It  struck  us  at  first  as  very  extraordi- 
nary that  it  should  be  so  very  difficult  to  hit  the 
colour  of  a  mass  of  old  gray  stones,  and  began 
to  examine  them  more  minutely.  We  found 
such  a  variety  of  shades  on  every  side  and  every 
stone,  that  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  one 
and  the  same  colour  should  s office  to  blend  old 
and  new  harmoniously  together.  The  tuns, 
moreover,  depend  partly  on  the  vegetation, — the 
mosses  which  cover  nearly  Che  whole  surface 
of  the  tower.  In  some  places  these  mosBes  are 
withered  and  decayed;  the  stones  are  then  co- 
vered with  a  dark  gray  coating  that  can  be  rub- 
bed to  dust  between  t1,  fingers.  Here  and  the  re 
occur  patches  of  yr  mss,  producing  a  gray- 

ish green  tint;  thr  whitish  grays,  bluish 


and  yellowish  colourings.  To  give  the  right 
effect  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  on  all  these 
tints  and  blend  them  softly  together;  and  even 
this  would  scarcely  suffice,  as  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  changes  with  the  weather.  In  rain 
and  damp  weather  not  only  the  bare  stones 
change  their  colour,  but  also  those  covered  with 
moss.  The  mosses  attract  the  moisture,  and 
many  that  look  withered  in  dry  weather  seem 
to  gain  new  life  after  rain.  In  a  wet  season  the 
verdure  of  the  tower  on  one  side  becomes  ex- 
tremely vivid,  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  all 
these  changes  with  any  artificial  colour.  It  is  * 
a  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  bel- 
ter to  leave  the  new  stones  of  their  natural 
colour,  trusting  to  time  to  assimilate  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  chosen  colour 
is  much  too  palpably  blue,  and  ought  to  have 
been  blended  to  a  yellowish  gray. 

The  flora  of  St.  Stephen's  tower  is  much  more 
uniform  than  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne, 
where  a  hundred  different  plants  grow  in  rich 
luxuriance.  All  the  north  side  is  covered  with 
mosses.  The  south  has  little  or  no  vegetation. 
The  fauna  of  the  cathedral  is  various  enough. 
Of  the  human  part  we  spoke  before.  The  crows, 
jackdaws,  hawks,  &c,  it  has  in  common  with 
all  the  church  steeples  in  Germany;  owls  are 
very  rare,  the  guardians  of  the  place  said  there 
were  none,  which  would  be  remarkable  enough, 
but  the  bats  are  so  numerous,  that  I  was  told  on 
a  late  search  for  their  hiding  places  not  less 
than  fifty  had  been  discovered  and  killed,  be- 
cause the  night  patrols  could  no  longer  protect 
their  lanterns  or  their  faces  from  the  assaults  of 
these  goblins.  A  worse  plague  than  these  are 
the  ffoke,  the  little  long-legged  stinging  insects- 
of  which  all  travellers  and  boatmen  along  the 
Danube  complain  so  much.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  swamp-bred  animalcule  can 
think  of  seeing  in  these  giant  towers,  where  in 
summer  time  they  swarm  in  such  numbers  that 
the  people  employed  there  are  obliged  to  sleep 
with  damp  cloths  upon  their  faces.  Chamber 
flies  are  found  also,  but  in  no  great  numbers. 
Mice  there  are  none.  Spiders  were  found  in 
prodigious  numbers;  they  and  the  golses  have 
been  carrying  on  the  war  here  these  four  hun- 
dred years,  and  doubtless  much  to  interest  the 
naturalist  has  occurred,  mean  while,  in  the  world 
of  spiders.  In  fact,  a  naturalist  might  take  up 
his  abode  here  for  a  time,  with  great  advantage 
to  science.  Of  the  storms,  the  people  say  that 
nearly  all  come  from  the  north.  So  soon  as  the 
weathercocks  in  summer  turn  suddenly  to  the 
south,  a  storm  may  be  expected.  One  of  the 
younger  of  the  watchmen,  who  had  been  lately 
placed  in  this  exalted  position,  told  us,  thai  the 
weather  up  here  was  sometimes  awful.  At  his 
first  watch  the  fearful  band  of  wind  instruments, 
whistling  and  howling  in  the  numberless  clefts, 
holes,  and  corners,  the  rocking  and  cracking  of 
the  tower  pinnacles,  the  wildly  driving  ghost- 
like clouds,  with  thi'  gleaming  of  the  lightning, 
and  the  stunning  kettle-drums  of  the  thunder, 
filled  him  with  such  terror,  that  he  thought  he 
must  have  jumped  out  of  the  first  convenient 
opening  to  the  depths  below  There  must  be 
here  abundant  held  tor  observation  on  acoustics. 
In  ascending,  we  remarked  that  the  wind  whis- 
tled through  every  opening  in  a  different  tone. 
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From  the  wooden  galleries  erected  for  the 
repairs,  the  panorama  .of  the  city  of  Vienna  can 
now  be  enjoyed  more  conveniently  than  ever. 
I  wished  to  look  on  this  spectacle  from  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  side  towers.  This  summit  is 
formed  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose  flattened  at  the 
top  and  affording  just  space  enough  for  two 
human  feet.  We  ascended  accordingly,  and 
perched  like  squirrels  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  tree.  The  beautiful  city  of  Vienna  lay  at  our 
feet.  It  was  a  most  beautiful,  calm,  clear  day. 
We  heard  and  saw  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
city;  even  the  songs  of  the  canary  birds  in  the 
windows  of  some  houses  ascended  to  us,  and 
we  could  see  the  butterflies  fluttering  over  the 
house-tops  in  search  of  some  green  spot  in  this 
(for  them)  dreary  waste.  We  could  have  told 
a  gentleman  we  saw  walking  below,  where  the 
brother  was  of  whom  he  was  in  search;  for  we 
saw  him  at  the  same  time  driving  at  his  leisure 
on  the  glacis.  This  glacis,  which  surrounds 
the  inmost  core  of  the  city,  with  its  broad  green 
ring,  lends  the  panorama  its  principal  orna- 
ment; it  causes  the  whole  picture  to  fall  into 
picturesque  parts,  and  permits  the  fine  rows  of 
houses  in  the  suburbs  to  be  seen  to  full  advan- 
tage. They  lie  round  the  outer  edge  of  the 
glacis  like  white  flowers  in  a  wreath  of  green 
leaves.  The  tower  keeper  named  to  us  all  the 
market-places,  streets,  houses,  and  palaces  Ave 
saw  beneath,  showed  us  the  Danube,  the  first 
range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  Styrian 
Alps,  and  the  roads  that  led  to  Germany,  Mora- 
via, Bohemia,  and  Italy,  and  "  that  is,"  added 
he,  "  the  high  road  to  Hungary."  Here  was 
matter  for  a  prophetic  homily,  but  I  did  not 
preach  it,  for  it  would  have  b'een  a  voice  calling 
in  the  desert.  The  little  Servian  desired  to  see 
the  road  to  Hungary,  which  also  led  to  her  na- 
tive land.  I  offered  my  hand,  arid  she  placed 
her  little  foot  boldly  on  the  edge  of  the  stone 
flower-erown,  and  gazed  on  the  fields  of  Hun- 
gary; and  so  we  stood  awhile,  motionless,  like 
two  statues  on  a  pedestal,  neither  felt  in  the 
least  giddy,  but  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  the 
place  was  firmly  boarded  up  around  us,  so  that 
the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  was  unaccompanied 
by  danger.  When  we,  that  is,  my  Servian  and 
I,  had  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  spectacle,  we 
turned  with  equal  convenience  to  another,  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Austrian  troops,  which  we 
contemplated  quite  at  our  ease  from  the  altitude 
of  the  seven  hundred  steps  above  mentioned. 

THE  MENAGERIE  AT  SCHOENBRUNN. 

That  man  should  sometimes  demean  himself 
sensibly  can  be  no  especial  wonder,  since  every- 
body knows  that  man  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  reasonable  creature.  But  that  the  poor 
dim-visioned  brute  should  do  so,  is  a  standing 
marvel  and  mystery  of  nature.  Man  has  in  his 
soul  a  clear  light  to  lighten  his  path  externally 
and  internally;  the  Psyche  of  the  brute  is  a 
small,  feebly-glimmering  lamp,  shining  dimly 
through  manifold  veils  from  a  depth  of  darkness 
sending  forth  only  occasional  gleams.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  brutes  as  the  marvels  of 
nature;  with  us  Europeans,  they  have  fallen 
somewhat  into  contempt;  yet  amongst  brutes 


and  plants,  which  appear  to  owe  so  little  to 
themselves,  and  to  have  received  all  directly 
from  God,  we  seem  often  to  be  nearer  to.  the- 
divinity  than  amongst  men. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  look  into  the 
eyes  of  a  sheep  without  feeling  strange  sensa- 
tions in  beholding  this  veiled  mystery  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  universe.  The  reader  will,, 
therefore,  not  be  surprised  that  I  and  my  com- 
panion, Baron  K ,  in  a  short  time  aftes-  my 

arrival  in  Vienna,  were  to  be  found  less  fre- 
quently among  the  dandies,  officers,  ladies  of 
fashion,  market  folks,  fish- women,  or  by  what- 
ever other  name  the  human  chrysales  may  be 
called,  than  at  Schonbrunn  among  the  bears, 
apes,  tigers,  eagles,  lions,  and  other  disguises  of 
the  brute  Psyche,  having  their  abode  in  that- 
garden. 

We  drove  there  one  day  in  one  of  the  many 
hundred  public  carriages,  ready  at  all  times  of 
the  day  to  go  to  all  ends  of  the  world  with  any- 
body and  any  baggage.  One  of  our  travelling 
companions  was  a  smartly-dressed  old  citizen 
of  Vienna,  who,  when  he  heard  we  were  going 
to  Schonbrunn,  related  to  us  apropos,  that  he 
had  once  refused  a  request  of  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon when  at  the  very  summit  of  his  power. 
He  (the  citizen)  had  a  most  incomparable  horse, 
of  Hungarian  race,  and  Napoleon,  had  seen  it 
when  the  owner,  as  captain  of  the  burgher- 
guard,  had  defiled  before  him  at  the  head  of  his 
company.  The  emperor  had' offered  him  5000 
florins  for  the  animal  on  the-  spot,  but  neither 
the  gold  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  for&of  Europe 
could  induce  him  to  part  with  his  admirable 
steed,  and,  as  before  said,  he-  had  refused  his 
horse  to  this  mighty  potentate  at  a  time  when 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  mat  dared  to  refuse 
the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

The  menagerie  of  Schonbrunn  incloses  a  part 
of  the  imperial  garden,  near  which  there  passes 
a  miserable,  scantily- filled  ditch,  that  in  summer 
smells  abominably,  and  which  it  is  amazing  to- 
me does  not  appear  the  frightful;  objsct  it  is,  to- 
the  thousands  of  Vienna  people  who  daily  re- 
sort thither.  The  menagerie  occupies  a-  large 
circular  piece  of  ground,  in  the  centre  of  which,, 
on  a  little  elevation,  stands  a  many-windowed 
summer-house,  the  abode  of  the  gadly-plumaged 
parrot  kind.  If  I  were  a  courtier  l  should'  use- 
all  my  influence  to  get  these  birds  removed 
from  so  conspicuous  a  place,  lest  it  should  occur 
to  some  to  draw  odious  comparisons-  between 
them  and  the  court  circle. 

From  this  parrot  centre  the  whole  eircle  is 
cut  by  radii  into  numerous  sections.  All  these- 
sections  are  divided  by  walls  and  hedges,  and 
broad  walks.  Each  section  contains  tha  stalls, 
baths,  ponds,  pasturages,  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  a  particular  species,  and  since  the  present 
emperor  has  filled  up  the  places  that  had' be- 
come vacant,  there  is  a  tolerable  number  of 
interesting  furred  and  feathered  creatures;  to 
whom  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  has  furnished' 
paws  or  claws,  hoofs,  horns  or  antlers,  the  ap- 
petite for  bread  or  for  Wood. 

The  bears,  tigers,  and  other  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, are  daily  iu  viewol'the  public;  the  prisons 
<>f  l he  others  must  be  especially  opened  to  the 
curious.  The  brown  bears  sat,  like  poor  beg- 
gars, in  their  dens,  and  received  thankfully  a 
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morsel  of  bread.  If  it  was  thrown  on  the  top, 
they  climbed  up  the  iron  grating  and  thrust  then- 
paws  through  to  reach  it.  One  of  them,  when 
we  took  out  some  more  bread,  sat  up  on  his 
hind  quarters  and  moved  his  fore  paws  up  and 
down  like  a  petitioner  til)  he  got  a  piece.  A 
tiger  or  a  lion  would  never  learn  to  do  this. 
The  nature  q[  the  bear  seems  to  partake  of  the 
monkey  as  well  as  of  the  dog.  The  old  bears 
in  Schimbrunn  are  the  grandchildren  of  bears 
likewise  born  in  captivity,  and  have,  in  their 
turn,  descendants,  the  fourth  generation,  there- 
fore, of  a  tamed  race.  It  would  be  interesting 
to-learn,  if  in  later  generations  the  character  of 
the  animal  will  undergo  any  considerable  altera- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  the  people  here  keep 
no  exact  account  of  their  charges,  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  student  of  natural  history. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  polar  bears,  the 
bloodthirsty  animals,  who  wear  on  their  body 
the  colour  of  innocence,  and  cover  their  necks 
with  the  silver  locks  of  venerable  age,  when  all 
the  while  they  have  not  an  honest  hair  on 'the 
whole  body,  were  splashing  abcmt  in  the  water 
all  the  time  we  stayed.  They  are  the  only  ani- 
mals who  do  not  .require  their  dwelling  to  be 
warmed  in  the  winter.  Like  their  far  more 
amiable  brethren,  the  brown  bears,  they  are  fed 
only  on  bread  and  milk,  which,  it  is  said,  enables 
them  to  bear  their  imprisonment  better. 

The  beautiful  royal  tiger  we  found  lying  on 
one  side  with  all  his  legs  stretched  out,  but  so 
that  his  hind  legs  rested  between  the  two  fore 
ones.  The  keeper  said  this  was  his  ordinary 
position  when  at  rest.  We  durst  not  disturb 
him,  as  he  takes  it  very  much  amiss  even  if 
people  only  touch  his  den,  growls  fearfully,  and 
is  long  before  he  can  be  appeased.  His  lady  is 
of  a  much  gentler  character.  The  cages  of  the 
tiger,  lions,  and  other  wild  cats,  are  divisible 
into  two  parts  by  means  of  sliding  partitions, 
that  the  animals  may  be  driven  into  one  while 
the  other  is  cleaned.  A  third  division  projects 
like  a  balcony,  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine and  open  air,  and  show  themselves  to  the 
public.  The  bears  have  their  baths  in  addi- 
tion. 

The  story  we  heard  in  the  next  section  con- 
cerning master  Jack  was  distressing  to  a  friend 
of  humanity.  Master  Jack  was  an  exceedingly 
well-disposed  and  well-bred  youth,  living  quietly 
And  respectably  in  his  appointed  dwelling.  He 
was  on  the  best  footing  with  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  particularly  attached  to  his  friend  and 
-servant,  M.  Henri,  who  had  long  been  his  com- 
panion and  tutor  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  wherein 
.master  Jack  showed  great  address,  succeeding 
in  all  he  undertook.  He  could  take  the  cork 
-out  of  a  rum-bottle  without  the  aid  of  a  cork- 
screw; beat  a  drum  like' the  most  experienced 
■drummer,  and  blow  a  trumpet  that,  like  the 
.summons  to  the  last  judgment,  pierced  to  the 
very  marrow.  If  a  lady  visiting  him  let  fall 
Tier  glove  or  her  handkerchief,  mister  Jack 
dropped  on  one  knee  like  a  courteous  knight, 
and  presented  it  to  her  again,  lint  who  can 
enumerate  all  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  this  well-instructed  young  gentleman!  Ii  may 
"be  boldly  asserted  that  master  Jack  was  the  first 
gentleman  of  the  lion  court  of  Schoiibrunn,  and 


surpassed  even  the  politely  soliciting  bears  in 
grace  and  dexterity. 

An  unexpected  occurrence,  or  rather  the  con- 
sequences of  a  bad  calculation,  suddenly  pro- 
duced a  melancholy  change  in  the  whole  being 
of  the  gifted  Jack.  This;  occurrence  was  his 
acquaintance  with  miss  Djeck,  ris-u-vis  to  which 
viciously  disposed  lady,  he  had  been  unad- 
visedly quartered.  Jack,  who,  receiving  so 
many  visits  daily,  might  be  said  to  live  in  the 
great  world,  had  become  acquainted  with  many 
a  young  lady  without  showing  further  civility 
than  any  cavalier  might  offer  in  pure  courtesy 
to  any  lady.  But  this  particular  lady,  who  took 
up  her  abode  in  his  very  house  as  it  were,  pro- 
duced a  magical  effect  upon  him.  Her  eyes, 
the  ivory  of  her  teeth,  and  the  unspeakable 
charm  of  her  gray  cheek,  excited  in  him  the 
liveliest  desire  to  call  her  his  own.  To  the  in- 
describable vexation  of  his  tutor  he  forgot  all 
his  learning,  all  his  accomplishments.  His 
gentleness  was  changed  to  fury,  his  universal 
philanthropv  to  the  most  hostile  feeling  against 
all  the  world.  In  short,  his  mind  which  before 
resembled  a  well-cultivated  field,  now  became 
like  a  garden  laid  waste.  Ah,  love,  to  what  a 
condition  didst  thou  not  reduce  this  thy  poor 
victim! 

His  faithful  friend,  M.  Henri,  dares  no  longer 
venture  near  him,  for  if  he  does,  Jack  immedi- 
ately draws  his  sword,  that  is  his  club,  which 
he  whirls  aloft  in  the  air,  threatening  to  crush 
to  pieces  all  that  approach  him.  I  found  M. 
Henri  perfectly  inconsolable.  When  I  asked 
him  why  the  female  elephant  had  been  placed 
so  directly  before  her  admirer's  eyes,  he  burst 
out  into  invectives  against  certain  persons,  from 
which  I  gathered,  that  either  there  was  no  other 
place  for  the  newly-purchased  lady,  or  '.hat  they 
were  in  hopes  of  founding  a  race  of  Djecks  and 
Jacks  from  a  marriage  between  the  pair.  Pack- 
ed up  in  his  finger-thick  hide,  master  Jack  was 
moving  his  enormous  mass  of  bone  up  and 
down  the  balcony  of  his  house,  throwing  his 
weight  now  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left  leg. 
Occasionally  he  tossed  his  trunk  about  as  a  man 
might  bite  his  lips  in  suppressed  anger.  His 
little  eyes  looked  quite  calm,  though  his  keeper 
assured  us  the  creature  was  full  of  llanie  and 
fury.  He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  any  thing, 
but  that  was,  as  we  were  assured,  because,  caged 
within  his  bars,  he  saw  he  could  do  no  mischief. 
Any  object,  living  or  dead,  that  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  trunk  or  his  feet,  would  be  dashed 
or  trampled  to  pieces  immediately.  On  the  bread 
we  threw  to  him,  he  never  deigned  to  bestow 
the  most  superficial  notice,  while  miss  Djeck 
directly  opened  her  soft  fleshy  mouth,  and  snap- 
ped up  every  morsel  of  the  roll. 

At  noon  the  lady  was  let  out  to  take  the  air 
in  the  meadow.  Behind  the  thick  beams  and 
trunks  of  trees  forming  the  palisade  we  could 
watch  her  proceedings.  She  walked  gravely 
down  the  path  leading  to  the  meadow,  also 
strongly  fenced,  then  turned  to  the  left  and  >i<><  d 
awhile  before  the  passage  leading  to  Jack's 
apartment,  as  if  to  say,  good  morning,  but  as 
in'  did  not  appear,  she  went  to  take  her  prome- 
nade on  the  turf  and  finish  her  toilet,  wherein 
she  was  assisted  by  a  fresh  breeze.    It  blew  a 
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thick  cloud  of  dust  and  straws  over  her  broad 
sides.  Jack,  we  are  told,  they  durst  net  let  out 
if  they  would  not  expose  both  trees  and  walls 
to  the  greatest  danger. 

The  larger  species  of  animals  have  for  the 
most  part  their  separate  sections  of  the  garden, 
but  of  the  feline  races  many  specimens  are 
lodged  in  one  house.  Among  them  is  a  lion,  a 
born  republican,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Hamborg, 
not  very  imposkig  m  size,  but  with  a  very  fine 
expressive  head. 

There  is  certainly  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
soul  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  dangerotis,  and  that  with  the  timid  as 
well  as  the  courageous,  with  this  difference, that 
the  former  love  clanger  onlv  when  thev  are  cer- 
tain it  will  not  affect  thern  personally.  Our  com- 
panion in  Schonbrunn  who,  if  all  signs  deceived 
not,  was  an  arrant  poltroon,  would  persist,  in 
spife  of  the  intreaties  and  prohibitions  of  the 
keepers, in  teazing  the  lions  and  tigers  with  his 
riding  whip  till  they  ?ot  up  and   showed  their 
teeth.     We  on  our  side  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  of  creeping  into  one  of  the  cages  to 
examine  its  interna!  arrangements.     It  was  a 
leopard  house;  the  walls  were  carefullytplated 
with  iron  and  painted  light  blue.     The  arrihge- 
ments  for  carrying  away  all  dirt,  and  the  divi- 
sion into  front  and  back  dens,  appeared  to  us  to 
be  very  judicious.   The  leopards,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, for  whom  these  apartments  had  been 
prepared,  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  them. 
None  of  the  animals  assembled  here  have  in- 
creased so  much  as  the  Brazilian  hares.   A  few 
years  ago,  a  single  pair  was  brought  here,  and 
there  are  now  thirty,  and  man}'  have  been  given 
away.  The  wildest  and  most  timid  of  all  are  the 
Sardinian  moufflons.    They  keep  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  ground  allotted  them;  and  we  dared 
not  invade  it,  as  the  keepers  assured  us,  that  on 
the  approach  of  any  person  or  thing  strange  to 
them,  they  would  dash  themselves  in  their  blind 
terror  against  the  trees  and  walls.     Even  their 
young  display  this  extreme  shyness  the  day  after 
their  birth,  and  fly  with  such  rapidity  from  all 
who  approach,  that  it  is   impossible  to  catch 
them,  white  the  young  bears  and  lions  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  arms  like  children. 
Among  the  camels,  who  agree  no  better  here 
than  in  Arabia,  but  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
warfare,  biting  and  striking  each  other  with  their 
fore  feet,  there  was  one'  so  unbearably  vicious 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  kept  chained  in  his 
stall.     His  bony  figure,  rugged  and  remarkably 
bare  hide,  faded  yellowish  gray  colour,  the  flabby 
and  diseased  hump  hanging  down  on  one  side 
of  his  back,  his  spiteful  and  venomous  spitting 
and  hissing  when  any  thin?  human  drew  near 
him,  and  his   self-contented  ruminating  when 
he  was  left  alone,  made  him  a  most  offensive 
image  of  the  iniensesi  egotism,  all  the  more  dis- 
gusting, that  he  was  withal  excessively  dvv  and 
meager.     Bui  even  the  fat  and  well-led  of  the 
camel  kind   look  very  little  handsomer.     The 
hair  is  seldom  or  never  m  good  order,  or  sulli- 
cient  to  cover  them  entirely,  so  that  the  speckled 
parts  of  the  body  of  a   bluish  colour  show  very 
disagreeably  through  the  leathern  skin.    There 
was  one  such  fit  camel  here  which  had  been 
brought  from  Egypt.    Of  all  lamed  animals  the 
camel  is  perhaps  the  most  malicious.    The  ze- 


bus,— tame,  gentle  cows,  from  the  East  Indies, 
have  a  pond  in  common  withjhe  camels,  which 
divides  their  territory  as  the  Indian  Ocean  does 
the  lands  of  their  birth. 

There  are  some  remarkably  beautiful  zebras 
in  Sch'nhrunn.  One  was  with  young.  Ano- 
ther had  already  brought  into  the  world  a  little 
one,  that  closely  resembled  its  sire,  a  German 
ass.  A  few  stripes  on  the  legs  only  betrayed  its 
maternal  descent. 

The  birds  are  lodged  and  provided  for  in  a 
similar  way,  and  there  is  a  fish-pond  for  the 
water-fowl.  Carp  are  fattened  for  the  spoon- 
billed  geese,  who  will  sometimes  swallow  a  fish 
weighing  three  pounds,  and  measuring  a  foot 
in  Ipn^th,  without  betraying  the  least  inconve- 
nience. If  the  lion's  capacity  for  swallowing 
were  of  the  same  relative  size,  he  could  dispose 
at  once  of  a  whole  lamb.  It  must  be  an  en- 
chautingsight  to  see  the  ostrich  run  in  hisnative 
deserts;  for  even  the  few  light  springs  that  he 
takes  in  his  poor  fields  in  London,  Paris,  or 
SchCnbrunn,  when  the  keepers  allow  him  to 
escape  from  his  narrow  casje,  afford  a  pleasing 
spectacle,  in  which  the  lightly  fluttering  plum- 
age of  his  back  plays  a  principal  part.  They 
have  taken  much  pains  at  Schonbrunn  to  obtain 
yonng  from  the  ostrich,  but  have  as  yet  got 
nothing  beyond  the  eggs.  As  the  parents  them- 
selves do  not  understand  hatching,  and  as  the 
German  sun  has  not  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  African,  they  put  the  eggs  at  first  under  a 
turkey  hen,  who  sat  on  them,  but  had  not  warmth 
enough  to  call  forth  such  giant  broods  from  the 
yolks.  The  heat  of  the  oven  was  then  tried, 
but  with  no  better  success.  The  parrots  have 
laid  eggs,  but  could  never  be  induced  to  hatch 
them. 

Of  all  the  imprisoned  animals  none  make  so 
melancholy  an  impression  as  the  eagles  and 
vultures.  These  great, high-soaring,  far-circling 
lords  of  the  air,  ought  at  least  to  have  had  their 
prison-house  arranged  in  some  measure  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  propensities.  A  wooden 
cage,  with  iron  grating,  is  a  fitter  den  for  a  lion 
or  a  tiger  than  for  the  rock-throned  eagle's  nest 
In  this  narrow  dungeon  they  cannot  even  stretch 
their  pinions,  and  yet  this  motion  is  no  doubt  as 
much  a  necessity  to  them  as  it  is  to  a  man  to 
stretch  his  arms  and  legs  after  long  continuance 
in  a  sitting  or  lying  posture:  indeed  it  is  evident, 
from  the  custom  ail  imprisoned  birds  have  of 
spreading  their  wings  slowly  and  yawningly 
from  time  to  time.  The  eagle  and  vulture  sit 
upon  their  perches  as  motionless  as  if  thev  were 
mere  stones.  One  whom  I  was  watching  held  his 
head  on  one  side  and  his  eyes  immovably  fixed 
on  the  skies;  another  Uttered  a  melancholy  sound 
at  intervals,  and  lifted  his  useless  wing.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  old.  I  was  told  that  one 
had  been  fifty  years  a  prisoner.  In  fifty  years, 
if  we  assume  that  one  way  or  another  an  eagle 
can  fly  thirty  miles  a  tiny,  he  mighl  have  tra- 
versed 500,000  miles;  thai  is,  he  might  hare  en- 
compassed the  earth  a  hundred  times.  Good 
God!  what  a  fearful  destiny  to  feel  ihis  power 
within,  and  be  condemned  for  ever  to  one  nar- 
row dirty  stinkiug  hole!  As  the  eagles  are  nei- 
ther cheerful  here,  nor  display  their  natural 
peculiarities  in  any  way,  they  can  yield  neither 
pleasure  to  the  lover  of  nature,  nor  profit  to  the 
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inquirer  into  her  mysteries;  and  people  would 
do  much  better,  I, am  almost  inclined  to  think, 
to  free  them  at  once  from  the  burden  of  life,  and 
place  them  stuffed  in  a  museum.  A  process  to 
which  the  eagles,  parrots,  and  some  other  birds 
are  subject  to  in  their  confinement,  is  that  of 
washing  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco  to  free 
them  from  vermin.  Their  feathers  are  rubbed 
with  it  against  the  grain.  They  suffer  more 
from  vermin  in  captivity  than  in  freedom,  be- 
cause they  cannot  guard  themselves  against 
them  so  -actively. 

The  parrot-house,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all 
the  sections  tend,  is  adorned  with  the  portraits 
of  many  animals.  The  birds  themselves  are 
as  thick  here  as  in  some  primeval  forest  of 
South  America;  they  are  two  legged  and  fea- 
thered monkeys,  for  they  are  equally  restless, 
teachable,  imitative,  and  comic.  To  the  stern 
motionless  eagle  they  otfer  the  strongest  pos- 
sible contrast,  bearing  captivity  apparently  with 
perTect  contentment.  They  are  in  eternal  mo- 
tion, and  seem  to  observe  every  thing  with  their 
ever-watchful  eye,  to  meditate  awhile  upon  it, 
and  chatter  without  intermission.  Sometimes 
the  whole  army  of  them  would  be  suddenly  as 
still  as  mice,  and  then  break  out  all  together 
into  one  fearful  discord,  as  if  they  were  put  on  a 
spit — an  honour  never  yet  accorded  to  their  black 
tasteless  flesh.  The  gardens  of  Sch  jnbrunn  are 
yet  more  distinguished  for  their  plantations  and 
their  botanical  collections  than  for  the  animals 
they  contain.  Not  that  the  long  avenues  of 
beautiful,  large,  but  most  cruelly  mutilated  lime 
trees,  are  entitled  to  much  admiration.  There 
is  certainly  a  method  of  altering  the  natural 
growth  and  figure  of  trees  to  the  advantage  of 
garden  decoration.  Even  the  French  style  of 
gardening,  as  it  is  called,  has  its  aesthetic  and 
poetical  side,  for  the  trees,  trained  into  pyra- 
mids, gates,  arched  passages,  columns,  tind 
other  architectural  decorations,  are  made  to 
produce  some  striking  illusions,  and  a»  art  has 
entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  trees, 
and  left  nothing  natural  about  them,  we  forget 
the  original  form,  and  willingly  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  sportive  deception. 

In  Schonbrunn,  however,  by  cutting  one  side 
of  the  trees  and  leaving  the  other  in  their  natu- 
ral irregularity,  they  have  produced  nothing  but 
deformities,  resembling  high  flat  walls  on  one 
side,  and  wild  forest  denizens  pn  the  other. 
They  are  not  even  clipped  of  an  equal  height, 
but  shoot  up  here  more,  there  less,  so  that  the 
image  of  the  wall  is  not  kept  up,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  the  mutilated  tree.  If  any  one 
should  turn  columns  out  of  marble  statues  to 
form  a  portico  with  them,  he  would  be  cried  out 
upon  for  his  barbarism,  but  if  he  only  half  cut 
his  statues,  and  then  made  them  do  service  as 
walls,  we  should  thank  him  still  less  for  his 
pains.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  how- 
ever, to  bring  these  trees  into  order,  and  have, 
among  other  machines,  one  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high,  consisting  of  several  stages,  and  rolled 
about  on  castors  to  enable  the  gardeners  to 
reach  the  branches  the  better  with  their  shears 
and  axes. 

But  we  ought  not  in  gardens  like  those  of 
Schiinbrunn,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable, to  waste  much  time  in  finding  fault  with 


these  lime  trees.  We  willingly  abandoned  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  obliging  attendants 
of  the  gardens,  and  followed  them  through  their 
vegetable  treasury,  and  if  unable  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  its  wealth,  we  will  at  least  at- 
tempt some  description  of  the  more  distinguished 
objects. 

There  are  man)'- plants  here,  not  in  the  green- 
houses but  in  the  open  garden,  which  we  should 
seek  elsewhere  in  vain.  One  of.the  most  splen- 
did specimens' is  the  Sophora  Japonica,  a  large 
magnificent  tree,  with  excessively  fine  feathery 
leaves.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  the 
windings  of  its  boughs,  and  the  whole  figure  of 
the  tree,  are  so  picturesque,  that  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly painted,  and  has  its  portrait  in  the  em- 
peror's collection  of  pictures  of  the  plants  and 
trees  of  Schonbrunn. 

Artists  are  almost  constantly  employed  in 
these  gardens,  in  drawing  either  for  the  em- 
peror, or  with  scientific  objects  in  view.  The 
green  and  hot-houses  are  all  handsome  and  spa- 
cious, and  a  new  tempie  of  the  Dryads  in  right 
imperial  style  is  now  in  progress  of  erection. 
Whenever  a  branch  is  broken  by  the  wind,  the 
vegetable  surgeon  is  directly  at  hand  to  assist 
with  "iron  rings,  ropes,  and  bandages.  By  the 
root  of  the  orchidaceoe  we  saw  a  potato  laid  for 
those  worms  to  creep  into,  which  would  other- 
wise attack  the  plant  itself.  For  several  trees 
standing  in  the  open  air,  separate  huts  are 
erected  in  the  winter,  for  example,  the  Acaucaria 
exceha,-  and  this  must  be  elevated  every  year, 
as  the  tree  grows  rapidly.  Every  plant  pro- 
duces, or  attracts,  some  particular  species  of 
insect,  and  everywhere  we  saw  the  most  judi- 
cio\is  arrangements  for  their  destruction.  From  ' 
the  Brazilian  fan  palm  long  threads  depend,  and 
everyone  of  these  threads  is  a  panegyric  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  SchiJnbrunn  gardeners,  for  they 
are  preserved  in  their  entire  length,  neither  turn 
nor  in  any  way  injured,  as  we  so  often  find  them 
in  other  green-houses.  The  palms  in  which 
this  garden  is  richer  than  either  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris,  or  Kew  Gardens  near  London, 
have  very  long,  very  fragile  roots,  which  re- 
quire the  greatest  care  in  planting,  and  that 
that  care  is  here  bestowed  the  healthy  slender 
growth  of  the  palms  bears  witness.  The  Sienia 
pallida  has  a  beautiful  blossom,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  formed  from  yellow  wax,  < 
and  is  very  easily  broken  off".  To  avoid  this, 
every  blossom  is  provided  with  a  prop  composed 
of  the  slenderest  splinters;  many  other  plants 
had  the  like,  with  the  addition,  where  the  plant 
was  very  tender,  of  a  little  cushion  of  some 
soft  material  between  the  prop  and  the  flower. 
I  did  not  see  a  single  neglected  or  sickly-looking 
plant. 

Among  the  rarities  shown  are  also  some  Den- 
droblum  Pierardi,  which  require  no  soil  for  their 
growth,  but  are  kept  like  birds  in  wire  cages1, 
and  hung  up  at  windows,  where  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  sprinkle  them  at  times  with  water; 
the  climbing  Vanilla  grows  also  in  the  air,  not- 
withstanding the  thickness  of  its  leaves,  and 
may  be  suspended  by  threads  in  a  room;  Sago- 
palm,  (Cycas  circinalis,)  whose  yearly  growth, 
even  in  a  Schonbrunn  forcing  house,  is  six  or 
seven  ells;  a  rich  collection  of  Ericas  from  the 
Cape;  and,  lastly,  a  Cactus  cerreus  Peruvianus, 
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eighty  years  old,  and  which  has  therefore  passed 
nearly  a  century  of  its  bare,  fruitless  life,  riveted 
like  Prometheus  to  the  desolate  rock. 


THE  FRATSCHELWEIBER.— FISHMON- 
GERS AND  DEALERS  IN  GAME. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  women  of  Vi- 
enna is,  beyond  doubt,  Maria  Theresa,  but  the 
most  noted  are  the  so-called  "  Fratschehveiber." 
Like  their  sisters  in  the  cabbage-market  of  Ko- 
nigsberg.  and  the  Halles  of  Paris,  they  are  dis-' 
tinguished  for  their  eloquence,  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  their  inexhaustible  wit.  It  is  said 
that  the  emperor  Joseph  went  once  incognito 
among  them,  and  purposely  overturned  a  basket 
of  eggs,  in  order  to  have  a  specimen  of  their 
oratorical  powers.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the 
"  Hof,"  one  of  the  largest  squares  of  the  city, 
where  they  deal  in  vegetables,  fruit,  cheese,  and 
other  articles  of  food. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  of  these  interesting 
persons  gave  me  more  amusement  than  I  can 
hope  to  give  the  reader  by  a  description,  for 
when  the  naive  originality  of  the  Vienna  dialect 
comes  into  print,*  it  gives  no  more  idea  of  it  as 
spoken,  than  the  printed  notes  do  of  the  sound 
of  a  piece  of  music. 

I  must  confess,  that  often  when  I  returned 
from  the  "Fratschel"  market  I  used  to  feel  as  if 
I  had  been  in  a  mad-house,  so  incessant  and 
clapper-like  had  been  the  chatter  about  every- 
thing in  and  about  the  world — about  the  "  Germ- 
nudelrt"  which  they  were  recommending  to  Herr 
von  Nachtigall,  an  old  hairdresser,  whose  po- 
verty shone  out  from  every  side  of  his  worn  and 
rent  nether  garments,  but  on.  whom  they  be- 
stowed the  "von"  nevertheless  because  he  held 
a  few  kreuzers  in  hand;  about  the  butcher,  "the 
stingy  hound,  who  had  sold  them  such  a  mise- 
rable little  bit  of  meat  to-day."  They  spared 
neither  the  emperor,  the  pope,  nor  their  minis- 
ters, and,  least  of  all, .  the  people  of  rank  and 
fashion,  whom  they  saw  driving  about.  I  was 
one  day  witness  of  the  little  ceremony  used  with 
the  latter.  At  the  comer  of  the  "  Hof,"  a  care- 
less coachman  ran  over  a  boy.  In  an  instant  a 
crowd  of  women  and  men  were  in  full  pursuit 
of  the  flying  vehicle,  in  which  sat  a  lady  and 
gentleman  of  the  higher  class.  But  the  Frat- 
sclvlweiber  paid  not  the  smallest  heed  to  their 
high  nobility.  "Caich  'em  there,  bring  'em 
back,  the  quality  candle-snuli'ers!  bring  'em 
back!  the  scum  of  a  dunghill!  To  run  over  the 
poc*  boy!"  were  the  compliments  that  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  as  the  mob  ran  bawling  after 
the  gentles,  who  would  probably  have  fared  ill 
enough,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
irritated  rabble.  This  class  of  persons  in  Vi- 
enna are  by  no  means  the  patient,  respectful, 
timid  herd  to  be  met  with  in  other  capitals  of 
monarchical  states;  for  example,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Prague,  &c.  The  child,  whose 
cause  was  so  energetically  adopted  by  the  Frat- 
schel women,  was  no!  even  a  countryman,  but 
a  little  Croat,  such  as  are  met  with  hi  all  parts 


*  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  translate  the  Austrian 
provincial  dialect,  of  which  numerous  specimens  occur  in 
this  uariot'M.  Kohl's  work.—  Tr. 


of  Vienna,  selling,rftdishes  and  onions.  Beyond 
a  bruise  or  two,  he  had  sustained  no  injury; 
indeed,  he  had  rather  been  knocked  down  than 
run  over.  The  women  put  on  his  broad-brim- 
med Croatian  hat  again,  wiped  carefully  his 
wide  mantle  of  thick  white  wool,  in  which  he 
looked  like  a  diminutive  Orlando  in  a  giant's 
armour,  and  bought  some  of  his  radishes  to 
console  him.  The  child,  who  understood  not  a 
word  of  the  Fratschel  jargon,  looked  round  him 
in  a  scared  manner,  and  then  resumed  his  mo- 
notonous cry,  "An  guten  raid,  raiti"  (good 
radishes),  the  only  German  he  knew.  These 
Croats  are  very  numerous  in  Vienna,  and  form 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  populace  there. 
As  they  sell  nothing  but  onions  and  radishes, 
the  Fratschel  ladies  are  persuaded  that  Croatia 
must  be  a  poor  country,  and  produce  nothing 
else.  In  the  suburbs,  there  are,  in  the  public- 
houses  of  the  lowest  class,  great  dormitories  for 
them  which  they  call  Croat  quarters.  There 
when  the  ravens  return  from  the  fields  to  St. 
Stephen's  tower,  the  poor  Croats  huddle  together 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  sleep  m  the 
same  thick  cloaks  that  have  sheltered  them 
from  the  heat  during  the  day.  "They  live  like 
so  many  cattle,"  said  one  of  the  Fratschel  wo- 
men to  me,  "  they  haven't  even  a  bedstead,  let 
alone  a  mattrass.  They  lie  o'  nights  and  holi- 
days on  their  bellies,  and  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  sell  onions." 

How  long  the  peculiar  habits  and  arrange- 
ments of  a  town  will  maintain  themselves,  and 
more  frequently  in  small  things  than  in  great,  is 
seen  in  the  fish-stands  of  Vienna,  which,  in 
passing  through  Leopoldstadt,  are  discovered  to 
the  right  of  Ferdinand's-bridge.  Although  these 
stands  are  so  easily  moved,  consisting  merely 
of  sheds  upon  floats,  that  look  as  if  they  were 
anchored  by  the  river-side  only  for  a  time,  yet 
they  have  made  good  their  claim  to  the  place 
for  centuries,  and  as  long  as  people  have  con- 
sumed fish  in  Vienna,  so  long  has  it  been  cus- 
tomary to  offer  it  for  sale  at  that  part  of  the 
Danube-canal.  The  corporation  of  fishmongers 
belong,  in  many  German  cities  built  on  rivers, 
to  the  oldest  and  most  privileged  bodies,  from  a 
very  simple  cause,  namely,  that  they  carry  on  a 
business  which  naturally  was  the  first  to  arise 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  river,  and 
one  that  often  occasioned  the  foundation  of  a 
town  there.  In  Vienna  they  enjoy  great  privi- 
leges, which  have  been  ratilied  by  all  their  em- 
perors; yet,  in  modern  times  no  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  wig-makers,  has  declined 
so  much  from  its  former  splendour.  The  re- 
formation, and  the  present  more  lax  observance 
of  the  fasts,  even  in  catholic  countries,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  consumption  of  fish;  and 
great  are  the  complaints  in  this  respect  in  Vi- 
enna. 

"In  former  times,"  said  an  old  dealer  in  fish 
to  me,  "there  often  came  fifteen  or  sixteen  wa- 
gons laden  with  fish  to  Vienna,  and  now  they 
call  out  as  if  it  were  a  wonder  if  only  two  or 
three  come  in  one  after  the  other.  My  late  fa- 
ther, who  rived  in  the  good  times,  used  to  bring 
three  or  lour  hundred  measures  of  sprats  at 
once  to  market,  and  I,  his  son  and  successor, 
think  myself  extremely  lucky  it'  I  can  gel  rid  of 
thirty,  so  much  are  the  times  changed.     For- 
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merly,  I  mean  about  forty*  pr  fifty  years  ago, 
people  had  some  regard  for  religion  and  fast- 
days,  arid  I  know  some  great  houses  where  on 
Fridays  not  as  much  meat  was  allowed  as  would 
go  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  And  then  the  con- 
vents in  Vienna,  what  a  consumption  of  fish 
was  there!  There  were  the  Carmelites,  the  Au- 
gustines,  the  Minorites,  the  Barbarites,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them!  I  recollect  there  was  one  con- 
vent where  the  monks  used  to  fast  the  whole 
year  through,  and  where  we  used  to  carry  the 
most  delicate  kinds  of  fish  by  cart-loads.  But 
that's  all  over  now.  The  great  people  don't 
trouble  themselves  about  fasting  and  eating  fish, 
and  even  the  monks  are  grown  more  impious. 
Nobody,  now-a-days,  knows  what  a  fine  fish  is;" 
my  father  used  to  tell  me  that  in  Maria  The- 
resa's time  as  much  as  two  and  three  hundred 
weight  of  fokasch  would  be  sold  at  a  time.  Now 
■when  a  great  man  buys  a  fokasch,  it's  easily 
carried  home  in  a  napkin,  and  they  seem  all  to 
have  made  a  vow  to  eat  nothing  but  flesh. 

"And  then  many  changes  in  housekeeping 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  us  fish- 
dealers.  Formerly  in  most  great  houses  the 
servants  used  to  be  fed  by  their  masters,  and 
then  it  was  more  with  fish  than  with  meat, 
which  was  dearer.  Now  the  domestics  have 
become  more  independent,  they  have  more 
wages  and  feed  themselves,  and  like  better  to 
eat  flesh  than  fish.  Formerly,  a  counsellor's 
lady  would  go  herself  to  the  market  to  buy  fish; 
now  she  leaves  all  that  to  the  cook,  who  is  be- 
come a  greater  lady  than  the  court  eounselloress, 
and  people  choose  rather  to  buy  from  the  game- 
market  than  from  us.  Then  folks  are  all  more 
disorderly  and  extravagant  than  they  used  to  be. 
Once  even  poor  folks  would  leave  so  much  be- 
hind them  that  their  children  might  at  least  have 
their  dish  offish  at  the  funeral — now  they  leave 
nothing  but  debts,  with  which  the  devil  himself 
could  buy  no  fish.  In  old  times  at  every  dinner 
some  choice  fish  was  always  amongst  the  chief 
dishes — it  is  not  so  now.  The  Lichtenstein 
seldom  gives  a  dinner,  the  Kollowrat  only  once 
a  month.  But  such  noblemen  as  old  Zichy 
(God  bless  his  memory),  he  used  plenty  of  fish 
— liked  it  well,  and  knew  when  it  was  good — 
there  are  no  such  men  now — at  least  not  in 
Vienna,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  people  thought 
God  had  put  the  fish  in  the  water  for  nothing." 

Up  to  the  last  point  my  worthy  trader  might 
be  in  the  right,  but  there  is  after  all,  plenty  of 
fish  still  eaten  in  Vienna,  and  even  distant 
waters  are  laid  under  contribution.  The  Plat- 
ten  See  in  Hungary  furnishes  in  great  abundance 
the  delicate  fokasch. 

In  winter,  oysters,  lobst-jrs  and  crabs  are 
brought  from  trie  Adriatic,  the  former  packed  in 
ice,  the  latter  in  chests  pierced  with  holes  upon 
laurel  leaves,  on  which  they  rest  before  they 
have  reached  them  on  the  table  of  the  gourmand. 
The  ponds  of  Bohemia  also  yield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fish,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  consumption 
is  supplied  by  that  great  arm  of  the  Danube  that 
passes  through  the  city. 

The  fishermen,  from  whom  there  is  as  much 
to  be  learned  now  as  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era,  gave  me  much  interesting  information  con- 
cerning their  trade.  They  told  me  that  the 
sturgeons  ascend  to  about  sixteen  miles  from 


Vienna.  Presburg  is  the  highest  point  where 
they  are  caught;  the  greater  part  come  from 
Pesth.  Four  years  ago  they  captured  there  a 
sturgeon  of  ten  cwt.,  the  largest  that  had  been 
seen  in  Vienna  for  a  long  time.  Up  as  far  as 
Ulm,  no  eels*  are  found  in  the  Danube  or  its 
tributaries.  All  the  fish  of  this  species,  used  in 
Vienna,  come  down  from  Bohemia.  Neither  is 
there  any  salmon  in  the  Danube — it  comes  from 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine;  salmon  trout  are  caught 
in  the  lakes  belonging  to  the  estates  of  the  Salt- 
chamber.  Kopsn,  perhaps  from  kopf  (head), 
are  very  small  fish  with  very  large  heads.  They 
are  caught  in*the  same  waters  as  the  trout,  in 
the  Traun  and  other  mountain  streams,  and  are 
animals  of  prey.  When  properly  dressed  it  is 
a  very  well  tasted  fish,  and  is  used  sometimes 
as  a  garnish  to  dishes  whereon  larger  fish  are 
served.  The  finest  fish  in  the  Danube  are  the 
schi.ll  and  huchen.  The  latter  is  like  a  trout  in 
form,  but  weighs  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  As 
the  kopen  are  without  bones,  so  the  huchen  have 
no  scales,  or  scales  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  for  which  reason  they  are  the  fa- 
vourite fish  of  the  Vienna  Jews,  who  eat  no  fish 
with  scales,  and  are,  therefore,  so  in  love  with 
huchen  that  they  will  pay  almost  any  price  for 
it.  The  small  sturgeon,  often  so  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  hotel  waiters  to  strangers  in 
Vienna,  come  from  the  Hungarian  Danube. 
They  are  easily  entangled  by  the  snout  in  a  net, 
and  caught  many  at  a  time.  I  was  told  some 
remarkable  circumstances  relative  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  waters  flowing  through  the  city. 
The  fish-dealers  maintain  that  all  water  coming 
from  the  streets,  canals,  ana1  sluices,  is  so  poi- 
sonous, that  it  kills  the  fish  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. After  a  sudden  violent  shower  in  summer, 
when  the  whole  town  disgorges  its  filth,  and  the 
contents  of  all  the  drains  stream  at  once  into 
the  Danube,  many  thousand  cwt.  (the  fish-dealers 
weigh  the  creatures  in  thought,  while  they  are 
still  at  large  in  their  own  element)  are  sure  to 
lose  their  lives.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  the 
Danube  was  extremely  low;  suddenly  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  raised  its  waters  nearly  ten  feet 
higher,  and  the  stream  from  the  city  came  out 
like  ink.  The  fish,  which  are  cleanly  animals, 
rushed  as  if  quite  desperate  to  the  surface,  leapt 
high  into  the  air,  and  fell  in  multitudes  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river;  a  most  stupid  proceeding  on 
their  part,  as  by  going  up  a  little  farther,  they 
might  have  come  to  clear  water. 

The  words  that  had  escaped  my  friend  the 
fishmonger  respecting:  the  ~reat  consumption  of 
game,  which  it  was  evident  had  excited  his  envy 
not  a  little,  induced  me  to  think  that  I  should 
find  this  branch  of  industry  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition  than  his  own,  and  so  in  fact  I  did. 
When  we  consider  the  wealth  of  Bohemia  in 
wild  animals  suited  to  the  table — when  we  con- 
sider the  numerous  water-fowl  that  frequent  the 
lakes  of  Hungary,  the  large  scale  on  which  the 
stag-hunts  are  carried  on  to  the  south  of  the 
Flatten  See,  the  chamois  met  with  in  great  herds 
in  the  neighbouring  Styria,  and  when  we  con- 

*  There  are  no  eels  in  the  South  Russian  streams,  nor 
in  any  of  ihe  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea,  till  we 
arrive  at  «  very  considerable  distance  from  (he  sea  iSo 
al  least  I  was  assured  by  a  person  well  acquainted  wilh 
lliem. 
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sider  that  Vienna  lies  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
these  inexhaustible  preserves,  it  may  be  readily 
believed  that  its  markets  are  the  best  supplied 
with  this  species  of  comestible  of  any  city  in  Eu- 
rope. How  great  the  quantity  consumed  was 
shown  shortly  before  my  arrival  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion.  The  city  authorities  had  sub- 
jected all  game  brought  into  Vienna  to  a  tax  of 
six  kreuzers  per  head,  and  the  impost  was  levied 
even  on  every  little  wild  duck  and  teal  from  the 
Danube  levels.  As  these  smaller  articles  could 
not  bear  so  heavy  a  taxation,  the  trade  in  them 
ceased  almost  entirely.  Hereupon  the  dealers 
found  themselves  obliged  to  represent  to  the 
authorities  the  greatness  of  the  injury  done, 
them;  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bring 
half  a  million  yearly  of  these  smaller  birds  to 
Vienna,  which  were  now  never  brought  at  all; 
that  numbers  of  persons  who  had  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  catching  teal  and  wild-duck,  were  now 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  that  hence 
it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  the  tax  only  on 
the  larger  kinds.  The  remonstrance  was  at- 
tended to,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  one  wealthy 
and  influential  tradesman,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted,  and  I  found  much  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  vast  nature  of  his  dealings,  and  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  information.  To  buy 
a  piece  of  game  from  the  hunter,  and  give  it  to 
the  cook  to  be  dressed,  seems  so  very  simple  an 
affair,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  understand 
how  it  should  give  a  man  any  position  in  the 
state.  The  links  of  our  social  transactions, 
however,  are  like  those  of  the  sciences,  so  inti- 
mately connected  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  any  one  branch  on 
a  grand  scale,  without  becoming  in  some  mea- 
sure familiar  with  others.  It  would  be  different 
if  the  stag  had  only  flesh;  he  would  then  con- 
cern the  cook  only.  But  his  antlers  are  wanted 
by  the  turner,  his  skin  by  the  tanner.  The 
feathers  of  the  birds  are  of  use  in  many  trades; 
the  naturalist  is  often  indebted  to  the  civility  of 
the  dealer  in  wild  fowl.  The  grandees  find  it 
worth  while  to  give  him  good  words,  to  increase 
the  profit  of  their  hunting-grounds,  or  to  secure 
the  supply  of  their  kitchens.  His  connection 
extends  even  to  the  imperial  court,  for  it  is 
known  that  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
a  visit  from  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne,  he 
may  be  relied  on  for  extraordinary  supplies, 
such  as  a  Polish  elk,  or  a  set  of  Russian  heath- 
cocks. 

As  I  was  already  partially  informed  of  these 
relations,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  my 
game  merchant  a  clever,  enlightened  man,  well 
acquainted  with  many  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, not  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  geology,  tho- 
roughly informed  of  all  that  related  to  the  chase, 
and  the  manner  of  life  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals; one  who  had  studied  the  works  of  Cuvier 
and  Buflbn,  and  could  severely  criticise  the  ex- 
aggerations, flourishes,  and  extravagant  asser- 
tions of  the  latter;  who  spoke  of  Count  X.,  and 
Prince  Y.,  as  of  persons  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  related  how  the  government 
had  had  it  in  contemplation  to  effect  some  change 
in  the  game  resources  as  he  called  them,  but  had 
desisted  on  his  representations.  Nor  did  it  after- 
wards excite  my  astonishment,  when  I  found 
an  artist  employed  among  the  antlers  of  various 
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kinds,  and  among  the  plaster  casts  of  different 
descriptions  of  animals.  While  I  was  With  my 
i  iiant,  there  came  a  professor  of  natural 
history,  and  said  to  him,  "I  am  come,  my  dear 
Mr.  N.,  to  smell  about  a  little,  and  see  if  you  have 
any  thing  new  for  me."  And  he  was  followed 
by  a  gentleman  who  also  came  to  smell  about, 
and  invite  Mr.  N.  to  a  hunting-party.  These 
dealers  in  game  are  as  fond  of  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  wild  creatures  they  deal  in,  as  ma- 
riners are  fond  of  their  pitch  and  tar;  and  use 
the  expression  smell  about  as  a  technical  term 
for  a  visit.  I  " smelt"  often.in  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  N.,  and  always  found  some  interesting  peo- 
ple there.  Those  who  have  much  to  do  with 
nature  are  almost  always  interesting.  One  day 
I  met  there  a  Styrian  chamois  hunter,  who  re- 
lated to  me  many  interesting  adventures  he  had 
met  with  in  pursuit  of  those  animals.  Observing 
that  I  occasionally  made  a  note  of  what  I  heard, 
he  said,  "  Ah,  write  it  all  down,  and  I'll  tell  you 
something  about  the  cunning  of  the  chamois 
that  no  one  has  heard  before."  The  previous 
year  he  had  found  a  geis  (female  chamois)  ready 
to  bring  forth.  He  had  followed  her  for  eight 
days,  to  see  where  she  would  deposit  her  young. 
Sometimes  he  took  off  his  shoes,  and  climbed 
on  his  bare  feet  like  a  cat;  and  once  when  he 
had  to  clamber  up  the  steep  face  of  a  rock,  he 
cut  off  all  the  buttons  from  his  clothes,  that  they 
might  not  make  a  "jingle."  At  last  he  disco- 
vered the  two  young  ones  in  a  niche  at  the  top 
of  a  high  rock,  in  a  "  kdstl,"  as  the  hunters  call 
it.  The  little  ones  were  sporting  around  their 
mother,  who  glanced  from  time  to  time  down 
into  the  valle}r,to  watch  for  any  hostile  approach. 
To  avoid  being  seen,  our  hunter  made  a  great 
circuit,  and  so  reached  a  path  that  led  to  the 
" kdstl"  Exactly  in  front  of  the  niche  the  rock 
descended  perpendicularly  to  an  immense  depth. 
At  the  back  "was  another  steep  descent.  Some 
fragments  of  rock  formed  a  kind  of  bridge  be- 
tween the  larger  masses,  but  these  were  placed 
too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  little  ones,  and 
could  only  be  available  for  their  mother.  The 
hunter  rejoiced  as  he  contemplated  this  position, 
and  pressed  upon  the  animals,  whose  escape 
seemed  impossible.  When  the  old  one  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  measured  with  a  glance  the 
unfavourable  disposition  of  the  rocks,  she  sprung 
upon  the  hunter  with  the  fury  that  maternal  love 
will  breathe  into  the  most  timid  creatures.  The 
danger  of  such  attacks  from  the  chamois  is  less 
from  the  thrust,  which  is  not  very  violent,  than 
from  the  endeavour  of  the  animals  to  fix  the 
points  of  the  horns,  which  are  bent  like  fish- 
hooks, somewhere  in  the  legs  of  the  hunter,  and 
then  press  him  backwards  down  the  precipices. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  the  chamois  and 
hunter  thus  entangled  roll  into  the  abyss  toge- 
ther. Our  hunter  was  in  no  condition  to  fire  at 
the  advancing  chamois,  as  he  found  both  hands 
necessary  to  sustain  himself  on  the  narrow 
path;  he  therefore  warded  off  the  blows  as  well 
as  he  could  with  his  feet,  and  kept  still  advan- 
cing. The  anguish  of  the  mother  increased. 
She  dashed  back  to  her  young,  coursed  round 
them  with  loud  cries,  as  if  to  wain  them  of  the 
danger,  and  then  leaped  upon  the  before-named 
fragments  of  rock,  from  which  the  second  but 
more  diflicult  egress  from  the  grotto  was  to  be 
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won.  She  then  leaped  down  again  to  her  little 
ones,  and  seemed  to  encourage  them  to  attempt 
the  leap.  In  vain  the  little  creatures  sprang  and 
wounded  their  foreheads  against  the  rocks  that 
were  too  high  for  them,  and  in  vain  the  mother 
repeated  again  and  again  her  linn  and  graceful 
leap  to  show  them  the  way.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  hunter  had 
again  advanced  some  steps  nearer.  He  was 
just  preparing  to  make  the  last  effort,  when  the 
following  picture,  which  was  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance he  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the 
chamois's  cunning,  met  his  astonished  eyes. 
The  old  chamois,  fixing  her  hind  legs  firmly  on 
the  rock  behind,  had  stretched  her  body  to  its 
utmost  length,  and  planted  her  fore  feet  on  the 
rock  above,  thus  forming  a  temporary  bridge  of 
her  back.  The  little  ones  seemed  in  a  minute 
to  comprehend  the  design  of  their  mother,  sprang 
upon  her  like  cats,  and  thus  reached  the  point 
of  safety.  The  picture  only  lasted  long  enough 
to  enable  their  pursuer  to  make  the  last  step. 
He  sprang  into  the  niche,  thinking  himself  now 
sure  of  the  young  chamois,  but  all  three  were 
off  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  a  couple  of 
shots  that  he  sent  after  the  fugitives,  merely  an- 
nounced by  their  echo  to  the  surrounding  rocks, 
that  he  had  missed  his  game. 

The  chamois  are  more  numerous  in  the  Tyrol 
than  in  Switzerland,  and  more  numerous  in  the 
Styrian  Alps  than  in  the  Tyrol.  The  wild  goats 
come  only  as  far  as  the  opposite  western  end  of 
the  Alpine  chain.  They  have  been  quite  driven 
away  from  the  eastern  and  middle  portions,  the 
highest  and  most  inaccessible  summits  of  the 
Savoyan  Alps  alone  afford  at  present  that  degree 
of  solitude  and  rocky  wildness  which  is  requisite 
for  them.  They  are  now  protected  in  Savoy  by 
a  very  severe  law,  which  condemns  to  death  any 
person  who  shall  kill  a  wild-goat.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  people  who  cannot  withstand  the 
temptation  of  aiming  at  these  horned  kings  of  the 
Graian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  it  is  said  there  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  prisons  of  Savoy  several 
of  these  adventurous  hunters,  who  have  been 
condemned  to  death,  and  have  had  their  sentence 
commuted  into  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 
Two  years  ago  a  couple  of  living  animals  of 
this  species  passed  through  Vienna  on  their 
way  to  Russia,  a  present  from  the  ruler  of  Savoy 
to  the  emperor.  I  heard  that  some  time  ago  a 
Vienna  dealer  had  offered  a  large  price  for  one, 
and  that  in  consequence  a  Savoyard  had  shot  an 
old  one  and  delivered  it  in  Vienna.  The  man 
was  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  royal  hunts- 
men, but  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  by  the 
glaciers  into  Switzerland,  the  paths  being  better 
known  to  him  than  to  his  pursuers. 

My  Vienna  friend  told  me  that  by  means  of 
his  acquaintance  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  he 
often  received  rare  animals,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  his  business,  and  that  scarcely  an 
animal  roamed  the  Austrian  forests  of  which 
some  specimen  had  not  visited  Ins  shop.  He 
took  me  afterwards  into  his  ice-ceilar,  where  I 
saw  a  great  variety  of  creatures  lying  on  the 
ice.  He  had  had  the  cellar  hung  with  Hunga- 
rian mats,  and  the  ice  was  likewise  covered 
with  mats.  He  lid  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
known  to  the  owners  of  ice-cellars,  that  by 
means  of  these  mats  the  ice  could  be  much 


longer  preserved  than  when  it  came  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  air  and  the  walls,  and  that 
a  smaller  quantity  of  it  was  therefore  sufficient. 
Among  his  plaster  casts  of  heads  and  antlers  he 
had  those  of  an  enormous  elk.  He  had  given 
several  copies  of  the  latter  to  Austrian  noble- 
men, who  wished  for  them  to  decorate  their  cas- 
tles, a  fancy  that  never  occurs  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  the  native  country  of 
these  creatures.  We  may  see  by  all  this  on 
how  large  a  scale  the  game  dealers  of  Vienna 
carry  on  their  business,  and  how  highly  its  re- 
sources are  developed.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  learned  and  cultivated  on  their  side 
would  sometimes  turn  the  knowledge  and  special 
details  which  such  people  have  obtained  from 
nature,  a  little  more  to  account. 


SUMMER-NIGHTS'  DREAMS  AND 
FLOWER  FESTIVALS. 

In  the  Sans-souci  gardens  at  Mi'dling,  there 
are  nine  tents  of  tastefully  draped  red  and  white 
cloths,  pitched  in  a  meadow,  each  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  Muses,  whose  names, 
embroidered  on  flags,  flutter  over  the  tops:  Cal- 
liope, Clio,  Euterpe,  and  so  on.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  tenth,  wherein  a  Vienna  leaderflourishes 
as  Apollo,  and  regales  the  Muses  with  Strauss's 
waltzes.  These  muses  are  young  maidens  and 
old  women,  attended  by  cavaliers  and  children, 
who  resort  to  those  nomadic  airy  temples  to 
drink  coffee.  Taking  refreshments  in  this  poeti- 
cal style  is  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  Vienna  peo- 
ple, whose  oriental  fancy  delights  in  mingling 
the  loftiest  matters  with  those  of  every  day  life, 
and  always  selects  the  most  high  soaring  in- 
scriptions for  the  most  trivial  things. 

The  Vienna  people  are  like  great  potentates, 
who  will  admit  wisdom  only  disguised  in  the 
motley;  but  they  have  reflection  enough  to  re- 
cognise the  hand  of  destiny  that  mingles  in  the 
most  insignificant  occurrences  of  life.  There- 
fore they  will  drink  their  coffee  in  the  temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  swallow  the  bitter  draught  of 
truth  sweetened  with  the  sugarplum  of  cheerful- 
ness. Hence  the  extraordinary  dramatis  per- 
sona? of  Rannund's  invention,  the  Sibyls  as  old 
maids,  the  Genii  as  bowling-green  attendants, 
the  conjurers  and  magicians  from  Warasdin 
and  Donaueschingen,  who  pour  forth  unwea- 
riedly  trifling  jests  and  sportive  wisdom  in  Swa- 
bian  and  Hungarian  German.  The  titles  of 
Raimuiul's  pieces  and  their  prevailing  style  are 
pretty  well  known  amongst  us,  not  so  the  style 
in  which  the  proprietors  of  places  of  public  re- 
sort invite  the  public  to  their  enchanting  popular 
festivals.  I  paid  at  first  little  attention  to  the 
announcements  with  which  every  corner  of  the 
streets  was  covered.  But  one  evening  late,  i.e. 
at  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  Vienna  is  as 
still  as  a  mouse.  I  met  a  man  laden  with  an 
enormous  mass  of  printed  paper,busied  in  pull- 
ing down  the  old  bills  and  pasting  up  new.  I 
asked  him  to  let  me  look  at  some  of  Ihem,  and 
he  threw  down  a  whole  bale  before  me.  Herr 
Fanner  announced  a  fete  with  new  decorations 
and  illuminations,  under  the  name  of  "A  Sum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  Herr  Strauss  had  found 
a  yet  more  attractive  title  for  another  fete,  which 
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was  (o  take  place  at  Sperle.  By  the  glimmer- 
ins:  light  of  the  lantern  I  read  "Fancy  and  Har- 
mony in  the  rose-tinted  vestments  of  Joy,  a 
rural  flower  festival  and  ball."  On  a  third  bill 
the  "renowned  Damn"  promised  a  "Festive 
soiree  and  conversazione  in  his  Elysium." 
Four  characteristic  bands  were  announced  in 
the  various  localities,  and  further  "the  much 
admired  original  representations  newly  arranged 
for  the  present  season,"  would  take  place  as 
follows: 

In  Asia  (one  part  of  the  gardens)  would  be 
displayed  three  saloons,  brilliantly  illuminated 
in  the  oriental  taste,  an  avenue  of  palm  trees  as 
a  promenade,  adorned  with  the  newly-invented 
transparent  Iris  garlands,  and  at  the  end  the 
splendid  principal  view,  giving  an  allegorical 
picture  of  Asia,  beyond  which  the  musicians 
would  be  heard  but  not  seen. 

In  elegant  Europe  (another  part  of  the  gardens) 
a  Roman  triumphal  arch  would  be  changed  in 
a  moment  to  an  amphitheatre,  wherein  the 
Olympic  games  were  to  be  produced  in  appro- 
priate costume. 

In  America  (a  lawn)  would  be  performed  the 
admired  Railway  passage  to  Australia,  led  by 
the  gracefully  adorned  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Apollo,  Pluto,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

In  Africa  (a  fourth  part  of  "Elysium,")  beside 
many  favourite  performances,  Herr  Starsch, 
from  Berlin,  would  have  the  honour  of  exhibit- 
ing many  new  feats  of  dexterity,  and,  in  the 
splendidly  decorated  Harem,  an  African  sum- 
mer fete  would  be  given. 

As  a  souvenir  of  this  conversazione,  every 
lady  would  receive,  "in  a  festive  manner,  two 
views  of  Elysium,"  with  an  explanation.  For 
the  greater  gratification  of  the  respected  visitors, 
the  atmospheric  air  would  be  impregnated  with 
the  newly-invented  Schonbrunn  flower  perfume. 

I  believe  that  not  in  India  itself  could  a  fete 
for  the  multitude  be  announced  in  more  pomp- 
ous fashion.  I  noticed  many  others  announced, 
as  "Nights  in  Paradise,"  "The  Dance  of  the 
Sylphs,"  &c.  Each  surpassed  the  other  in  high- 
flown  fancies.  The  chief  allurements  to  all  these 
places  are  dancing  and  good  music,  and  the 
proprietors  endeavour  on  such  occasions  to  pro- 
cure some  new  compositions  of  the  favourite 
composers,  Lanner,  Strauss,  or  Fahrbach,  com- 
posed expressly  for  that  evening.  This  music 
has  generally  some  very  striking  title.  A  new 
waltz  of  Strauss's  was  called  the  "Electric 
Spark,"  another  the  "Evening  Star,"  a  third 
"Tears  of  Joy."  Musical  soirees  and  "Harmo- 
nious pictures"  are  almost  always  united  with 
these  fetes,  and  how  far  the  composers  of  Vienna 
go  with  their  "harmony  painting"  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  specification  of  such  a  "paint- 
ing" produced  when  the  archducal  conqueror 
of  Sa'ide  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

"Storming  of  Saide  (a  new  musical  picture). 

"First  Part.    Approach  of  the  English  Fleet. 

"Second  Part.  Approach  of  the  Austrian 
Fleet. 

"Third  Part.  Characteristics  of  the  Allies, 
and  the  Enemy. 

"Fourth  Part.  Summons  to  surrender, refusal, 
disembarkation,  attack,  cannonading,  bombard- 
ment, storming  and  conflagration. 


"Fifth  Part.  Joyful  demonstrations  and  thanks- 
givings of  the  Victors. 

"Sixth  Part.    Celebration  of  Victory  and  tri- 
umphal march." 

No  parlies  in  Vienna  are  so  numerous  as  the 
musical  ones,  which  have  their  raniificati 
from  the  highest  society  to  the  very  lowest. 
Strauss,  the  most  celebrated  concert  master, 
Lanner  the  most  original,  and  Fahrbach,  also 
well  known  to  fame,  ure  the  leaders  and  demi- 
gods of  these  meetings,  the  tribunes  of  the  p(  <- 
pie  in  Vienna.  Like  the  Roman  tribunes,  they 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  their  party.  When  at  Sperle,  or  in 
the  public  gardens,  they  flourish  their  bows  in 
elegant  little  temples,  amidst  a  grove  of  orange 
trees,  rhododendrons,  and  other  plants,  and  exe- 
cute the  newest  and  most  effective  compositions 
with  their  perfectly  organized  bands,  (Strauss 
enrols  none  but  Bohemians,)  they  seem  in  a 
measure  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  public. 
Before  them  stands  a  listening  throng,  with 
whom  they  are  constantly  coquetting,  nodding 
to  their  friends  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  and 
giving  them  a  friendly  smile  as  they  execute 
some  difficult  passage.  Every  distinguished  ef- 
fort is  rewarded  by  loud  applause,  and  new  or 
favourite  pieces  by  a  stormy  "  Da  Capo."  Even 
in  the  common  dancing-rooms,  the  music  is  so 
little  secondary,  that  the  dance  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  a  tumult  of  applause  for  the  musi- 
cians and  composers.  Even  at  the  fStes  of  the 
SchwarzeiiDergs  and  Lichtenstcins,  a  certain 
familiar  understanding  with  the  favourite  mu- 
sicians may  be  observed,  which,  among  a  pe»p!e 
less  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  dance-music, 
would  be  thought  out  of  place. 

Strauss  and  his  colleagues  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  inventions  in  the  field  of  music. 
In  almost  every  season  they  produce  some  new 
clashing  or  clanging  instrument,  or  some  extra- 
ordinary manoeuvre  on  an  old  one.  Last  sum- 
mer, in  a  Pot  Pourri,  Strauss  made  all  his  vio- 
linists, violoncellists,  and  basses,  lift  up  their 
voices  and  sing  the  Rhine  song,  "Sic  sullen  i/m 
nicht  huben"  which,  with  the  basses  especially, 
had  a  very  comic  effect.  Lanner  enticed  the 
public  by  means  of  a  young  man,  who  sung  a 
duet  between  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  in  which 
the  high  and  delicate  tones  of  the  woman  were 
as  accurately  imitated  as  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  man's  voice.  No  musical  soiree  ended 
without  an  imitation  of  the  report  of  fireworks, 
wherein  the  rushing  course  of  the  rocket,  and 
the  sparkling  hiss  of  the  wheels,  mingled  in 
and  died  away  with  the  musical  tones.  The 
next  day  then  you  are  sure  to  read  a  long  article 
in  one  of  the  journals  beginning  in  this  fashion: 
"Again  has  our  justly  esteemed,  our  inexhaustible 
Strauss  (or  Lanner  or  Fahrbach)  astonished  and 
enchanted  us  with  a  new  effort  of  his  admirable 
genius.  All  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
among  his  audience,"  &c. 

There  is  a  printing-office  in  Vienna,  the  sole 
employment  of  which  is  the  announcement  of 
these  fetes,  plays,  and  concerts,  nothing  else 
being  printed  there  but  placards.  The  prr« 
prietor  of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Hirshfeld,  ha? 
many  people  in  his  service,  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  most  striking  v.;iy  of  announcing 
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such  matters  to  the  street  public,  by  the  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  the  alluring  words  "Bal 
brillant,"  "Magic  illumination,"  "Rose-tinted 
garments  of  pleasure,"  &c.  I  visited  this  print- 
ing-office, where  the  readers  were  employed  in 
correcting  the  style  and  orthography  of  waiters, 
&c,  and  preparing  their  eloquent  productions 
for  the  press.  The  monster  types  are  all  of 
wood;  the  effect  of  the  great  black  letters  upon 
men's  eyes  and  fancies  is  always  speculated 
on,  and  the  pictorial  announcements  of  estates 
for  sale  by  lottery,  when  all  the  letters  are  com- 
posed of  pictures  of  castles  and  rural  views, 
and  where  every  million  is  represented  en- 
twined with  the  elegant  flowery  wreaths  of 
hope,  are  really  masterpieces  in  a  psychological 
as  in  a  xylographic  point  of  view.  The  un- 
usual words,  or  those  that  do  not  frequently  oc- 
cur, are  composed,  as  occasion  may  require, 
from  single  letters,  but  the  celebrated  names, 
Strauss,  Lanner,  im  Sperl, — Elysium,  Prater, — 
Golden  Pear,  &c,  are  cut  out  of  single  blocks, 
and  many  duplicates  are  always  kept  ready  for 
use  at  Hirshfeld's.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
standing  phrases,  such  as  "Splendid  Illumina- 
tions," "Dancing  Soiree,"  &c.  Whoever  has 
arrived  at  the  honours  of  stereotype  in  Hirsh- 
feld's printing-office,  may  deem  himself  a  cele- 
brated man  within  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  although  natural 
enough,  that  even  these  kind  of  announcements 
and  posting-bills,  on  wdiich  the  most  innocent 
things  in  the  world  are  made  kflown  to  the 
public,  are  subject  to  the  censorship,  in  fact  to 
a  double  censorship;  firstly,  to  the  supreme 
censorial  authorities  who  bestow  the  "Impri- 
matur," and  secondly,  to  the  subordinate  police 
authorities,  who  make  any  emendations  held 
necessary  according  to  circumstances  and  lo- 
calities. 

"They  play  them  a  trick  for  all  that  some- 
times," said  my  bill-sticker,  whom  I  encoun- 
tered in  the  night  as  before  mentioned.  "Lately 
there  was  a  ball  at  Sperl,  where  they  danced 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  although  they 
announced  on  their  bill  that  it  was  to  end  after 
midnight;  and  when  they  were  called  to  account 
by  the  police,  they  said  that  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  after  midnight." 

A  Mr.  von  X.  has  farmed  from  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  annual  sum  of  five  thousand 
florins,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  posting  bills 
about  the  town,  and  he  has  the  right  of  sus- 
pending, on  gates  and  public  buildings,  great 
wooden  frames,  on  which  bills  are  pasted.  If 
he  find,  elsewhere,  a  suitable  place  for  such 
things,  the  city  authorities  give  him  permission 
to  make  use  of  it.  By  Christmas  presents  to 
the  upper  servants,  he  also  procures  leave 
from  the  owners  of  houses  to  make  use  of  their 
walls. 


THE  PROJECTED  NEW  QUARTER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  saw  in 
Vienna  was  the  beautifully  executed  wooden 
model  of  the  projected  improvements  and  addi- 
tions to  the  inner  part  of  the  city;  five  of  the 
most  considerable  bankers  in  the  city,  Sina, 
Pouthon,  Eskeles,  Maier,  and  Corth,  have  united 


for  the  plan  and  execution.  This  plan  is — in 
Europe  at  least — so  unusual,  on  so  grand  a  style, 
and  so  judicious,  that  one  cannot  but  wish  it 
success,  and  linger  a  littte  in  the  consideration 
of«an  undertaking,  which  has  for  its  object  so 
considerable  an  extension  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  in  no  city  of  Germany  does  there 
exist  so  peculiar  a  relation  between  the  city 
properly  so  called,  and  its  suburbs,  as  in  Vienna. 
Four-filths  of  the  population  of  Vienna  live  in 
the  suburbs,  &c.     Prague,  the  city  which  offers 
the  most  direct  contrast  in  this  respect,  is  almost 
wholly  city.     The  reason  is  that  Vienna,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  attained  at  a  later 
period  the  dignity  of  being  a  sovereign's  resi- 
dence than  Prague.     In  the  twelfth  century  Vi- 
enna occupied  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  present 
site  of  the  city;  and  onby  a  fortieth  of  the  whole 
space,  including  the  suburbs;  at  that  time  Prague 
had  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  present  circumfer- 
ence.    It  is  only  within   the  last  two  hundred 
years,  since  the  time  of  Rudolph  the  Second, 
whose  general  residence  was  Prague,  that  the 
Emperors  have  resided  constantly  m  Vienna. 
From  that  period  the  extensive  suburbs  have 
grown  around  the  heart  of  the  capital,  and  hence 
the  contrast  between  the  cominouiousness  and 
regularity  of  plan  in  the  former,  and  the  extra- 
vagant maze  of  building  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.     The  streets  are.  narrow,  the  houses  six, 
seven,  and  eight  stories  high,  and  buildings, 
whose  grandeur  demands  a  great  public  square 
for  their  display,  are  stuck  into  narrow  alleys, 
and  lost  in  a  forest  of  houses.    In  many  of  the 
streets  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  a  trottoir 
half  an  ell  in  breadth,  the  carriages  are  often 
compelled  to  drive  so  sharply  against  the  walls 
and  windows  of  the  houses,  that  it  is  an  ordi- 
nary manoeuvre  of  the  pedestrians  of  Vienna,  to 
save  themselves  from  a  crush  by  leaping  on  the 
steps  'of  the  vehicle.     Carriages  are  sometimes 
to  be  seen  with  pedestrians  clinging  to  it  before 
and  behind,  and  full  often  may  they  have  occa- 
sion to  thank  heaven  for  having  found  a  house- 
door  open  in   time   of  need.    The   numerous 
thoroughfares,  or  Durchhduser,  through  private 
houses  and  courtyards,  to  which  the  public  has 
a  conventional  right  of  way,  are  of  no  small 
service  to  pedestrians.  The  whole  city  is  pierced 
through  and  through  with  them, like  an  anthill, 
and  those  who  have  the  clue  of  this  labyrinth, 
may  run  a  considerable  distance  under  shelter, 
and  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  carriages  altoge- 
ther.    In  no  other  city  of  Germany  is  there  so 
great  or  so  uninterrupted  a  stream  of  vehicles; 
the  corner  houses  are,  in  consequence,  particu- 
larly protected  against  this  dangerous  flood.  All 
of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  city  have  large  stones 
placed  slantingly,  armed  with  an  iron  cap  and 
rings,  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  the  ex- 
treme smoothness  which  these  coats  of  mail 
usually  display,  shows  how  often  carriages  must 
have  ground  against  them.     The  unlucky  pe- 
destrian is  provided  with  no  such' defence,  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  more  people  have 
their  limbs  crushed  by  chariot  wheels  in  Vienna 
or  in  Bengal. 

All  these  evils  have  of  late  become  more  pal- 
pable with  the  growth  of  the  suburbs,  all  of 
which  naturally  have  their  rendezvous  in  the 
centre  of  the  city;  not  only  have  the  people  of 
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rank  who  live  in  summer  without  the  lines, 
their  winter  palaces  within,  but  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  although  their  dwelling- 
houses  may  be  without  in  the  suburb.-',  must 
have  their  shops,  warehouses,  and  business  lo- 
calities in  the  city  itself;  and  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  one  reason  or  other,  desire  to 
possess  a  little  pied  a  t 'err r,  there.  Shut  up  in 
its  narrow  middle-age  armour  of  bastions.  Avails, 
and  ditches,  the  city  cannot  extend  itself  as  the 
suburbs  have  done,  which  have  stretched  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  level  country,  and 
swallowed  up  village  after  village  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  houses.  As  in  all  other  cities  of  Ger- 
many, the  old  wrynecked,  crooked  streets  of 
Vienna  have  been  patched  and  polished,  the 
passage  houses  have  been  increased  in  number 
wherever  it  was  possible;  some  buildings  that 
were  especially  in  the  way  have  been  bought  at 
^ahigh  price  and  pulled  down,  all  projections 
and  excrescences  have  been  pared  away,  and 
the  pavement  laid  down  is  as  good  as  can  be 
wished.  But  in  an  old  city  like  this,  where  the 
houses  stand  like  rocks,  and  the  streets  run 
through  them  like  gullies  and  mountain  passes, 
improvement  is  no  easy  matter,  and  all  efforts 
of  the  kind  lag  far  behind  the  wants  of  the  in- 
creasing population.  The  grand  difficulty  is 
the  fortification  of  the  inner  city.  This  neces- 
sitates a  breadth  of  space  not  less  than  from 
three  to  four  hundred  fathoms  (the  Glacis)  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  suburbs.  If  the  works 
could  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  the 
glacis  built  over,  the  city  and  the  suburbs  would 
form  one  handsome  and  commodious  whole. 
The  advantage  would  be  immense  for  the  inha- 
bitants, for  a  very  easy  calculation  will  show, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications  costs 
them  millions  yearly,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Living  would  be  incalculably  cheaper,  and  great 
sums  would  be  saved  in  conveyances  and  other 
matters  therewith  connected;  they  would  live  in 
handsomer  houses,  and  traffic  and  population 
would  increase  from  all  these  causes. 

However,  from  political  motives,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  resolve  upon  giving  up  the  fortifi- 
cations, although  we  have  abundance  of  unfor- 
tified capitals,  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  in 
case  of  a  war,  those  of  Vienna  would  be  of  little 
service.  The  part  of  the  glacis  between  the 
Scotch  gate  and  the  Danube  channel,  is  particu- 
larly broad,  and  on  this  circumstance  the  a 
ciation  of  bankers  have  founded  their  grand 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  inner  city.  They 
propose  to  destroy  the  old  fortifications  in  this 
part,  erect  new  ones  beyond,  and  thus  gain  a 
free  space  for  new  buildings  of  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  square  fathoms.  They  have 
offered  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions at  their  own  expense,  and  have  had  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  architect  Forster, according  to 
which  the  new  quartet  of  the  city  may  be  most 
commodiously  united  to  the  old  ones.  The 
public  buildings,  the  churches,  theatres,  foun- 
tains, monuments,  gates,  &c,  which  the  new 
quarter  will  require,  th  ten  will  also 

erect  at  their  own  i  e,  and  give  compensa- 

tion for  the  lost  ground  of  the  glacis,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  sites  I'm-  private  houses  shal]  be 
sold  for  their  advantage.  As  before  said,  they 
have  caused  the  plan,  in  all  its  details,  to  be 
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executed  in  wood,  and  exhibited  to  the  public. 
The  old  dark  misshapen  Vienna,  in  whose  ob- 
scurities so  many  a  fair  pearl  is  lost,  would 
thereby  gain  a  bright  regular  magnificent  ap- 
pendix, whose  equal  might  be  sought  in  vain. 

A  large  open  place  with  monuments  to  the 
emperor  Francis,  and  the  first  statesman  of  his 
time,  and  a  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  pro- 
posed as  the  centre  of  the  new  quarter.  A 
splendid  range  of  dwelling-houses,  built  in  dif- 
ferent styles,  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  monotony, 
is  to  form  a  quay  along  the  Danube,  an  orna- 
ment which  at  present  is  altogether  wanting  in 
Vienna;  and  those  public  buildings  now  in  the 
worst  condition,  the  Exchange,  the  Post-office, 
a  theatre,  with  two  supplementary  buildings  in- 
tended for  institutions  for  the  arts,  and  an  ex- 
tensive bazaar,  are  projected  on  a  very  grand 
scale.  On  the  river  they  propose  to  form  docks 
with  large  warehouses;  and  four  new  bridges, 
to  correspond  with  streets  already  existing,  are 
to  unite  the  old  city  with  the  new.  The  pro- 
jected new  streets  are  to  continue  the  old  ones 
and  yet  maintain  a  symmetry  with  each  other. 

This  model  has  been  exhibited  to  the  emperor 
and  the  archdukes,  and  admired, by  them,  and 
therefore  hopes  are  entertained  that  permission 
will  be  given  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  chief  subject  of  hesitation  is  again  the 
fortifications;  in  removing  a  part,  it  is  feared 
the  whole  may  be  endangered.  Might  not  the 
invention  of  "the  archduke  Maximilian,  in  the 
Towers  of  Linz,  help  them  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  whole  city,  suburbs  included,  might  be 
girdled  with  them,  and  thus  the  whole  brought 
within  a  circle  of  fortifications.  With  respect 
to  the  glacis  itself,  full  of  monotonous  avenues 
of  sickly  trees,  dusty  spaces,  and  swampy 
ditches,  there  would  be  little  loss.  It  is  too  large 
to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  cities.  But  smaller  and  more  modest 
spaces  might  be  left  free  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.. 


THE  QUARTER  OF  THE  NOBILITY,  AND 
THAT  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  most  animated  parts  of  Vienna  lie  round 
Stephen's  Place,  the  Graben,  and  the  High  Mar- 
ket; the  quietest  parts  are  the  "  Burg"  from  the 
Place  of  the  Minorites,  the  Herrengasse,  Tein- 
falt  Street,  the  back  and  front  Schenken^asse, 
&c.  "  Our  gra»t  people  live  here,"  said  a  Vienna 
man  to  me,  *  and  here  it  is  still,  still  as  a  mouse." 
There  is  not  a  simp  in  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
no  busy' hum  of  traffic.  It  rains  jolts  and  thrusts 
in  the  other  streets,  and  one  is  pui  to  it  to  keep 
from  under  the  coach-wheels  and  horses'  hi 
It  swarms  there  with  Croats,  Slavonians,  Ser- 
vians, Germans,  and  God  knows  what  nation 
besides,  while^nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  aris- 
tocratic quarter  but  silent  palaces,  before  whose 
doors  liveried  lackeys  are  lounging  as  if  they 
were  masters  not  only  of  the  houses  but  of  the 
whole  street.  In  this  silent  quarter — the  Tern 
quarter — arc  the  palaces  of  the  Lichtensteins, 
Stahrembergs,  Harrachs,  Festetics,  Colloredos, 
Esterhazys,  Trautmansdorfs,  and  SchOnborns. 
Antique  escutcheons  are  displayed  before  the 
houses,  dating  from  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  or 
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Charlemagne,  and  the  golden  fleece  gleams  from 
the  roofs.  If  the  little  sons  of  these  grandees 
clamber  over  the  roofs  like  the  boys  in  other 
towns,  they  may  gather  all  manner  of  aristo- 
cratic reminiscences  among  the  chimney-pots. 
Here  also  stand  the  proud  edifices  of  the  Hun- 
garian and  Transylvanian  Chanceries,  the 
States  House,  the  Court  and  State  Chancery, 
the  Bank,  and  several  of  the  superior  tribunals. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  buildings  so  im- 
portant to  the  empire  is  not  more  than  two 
hundred  fathoms  in  length  and  breadth;  there 
is  more  than  one  public  square  of  that  size  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  in  no  other  European  kingdom  is  the  great, 
nobility  so  narrowly  lodged.  There  are, never- 
theless, buildings  here  stately  enough,  if  duly 
scattered,  to  adorn  a  whole  capital.  Not  far 
from  the  Tein  quarter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jews'  Place,  is  another  where  the  manufac- 
turers congregate.  Instead  of  armorial  bearings 
before  the  houses,  we  see  the  firms  of  cotton 
and  silk  manufacturers,  warehouses  for  cloths, 
shawls,  woollen  fabrics,  Fischarnenter  cotton 
yarn,  white  and  coloured  knitting-cotton,  silks, 
stuff's,  &c.  These  are  only  the  warehouses  from 
which  goods'  are  sold  wholesale  to  the  mer- 
chants; the  retail  dealers  are  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  the  manufactories  are  in  the  suburbs. 
There,  especially  in  the  western  part, — there  are 
whole  quarters  of  them,  all  of  recent  date.  In 
times  of  yore  Vienna  was  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment, then  the  little  capital  of  the  Austrian 
dukes,  among  hundreds  of  others  a  German  im- 
perial city;  and  although  as  the  imperial  resi- 
dence it  became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the 
empire,  it  is  but  very  lately  that  it  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  manufactories,  whose  articles  of 
taste  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Austrian 
and  a  great  part  of  the  non-Austrian  world. 

Gumpendorf,  Lnimgrube,  and  Mariahilf,  are 
the  suburbs  in  which  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  employed  in  manufactories.  This  is  the 
case  likewise  in  the  villages  of  Funfhaus,  Sech- 
shaus,  and  others.  Here  the  simple  and  uniform 
dwellings  of  the  weavers  and  spinners  are  seen 
by  hundreds,  and  on  entering  from  the  Tein 
quarter,  we  seem  to  be  entering  another  world. 
The  raw  cotton  comes  here  from  two  directions, 
from  Egypt  over  Trieste,  and  from  America  and 
the  West  Indies  over  Hamburg.  The  yarn 
dealers,  spinners,  weavers,  and  printers,  all  live 
near  each  other,  and  the  merchandise  passes 
from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  or  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  liil  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants and  consumers.  Some  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  also  establishments  in  Bohemia, 
where  wages  are  lower,  and  several  have  them 
on  the  Saxon  frontier;  but  these  are  merely  for 
show,  little  work  being  dime  there,  thou  jh  a 
great  deal  of  English  twist  is  smuggled  ovcrthe 
frontier  The  English  can  furnish  yarn  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Vienna  cheaper  than  these 
can  buy  it  from  their  own  spinners  in  the  sub- 
urb ;.  'lb''  latter  i  there!  re,  a  protection 
in  a  fifteen  percent,  duty,  which,  however,  is 
considerabl)  i  In  < 
quence  of  this  protection,  which  the  weavers  ol 
Vienna  d  >  QOl  desire,  because,  without  it,  they 
could  purchase  th  English  yarn  more  cheaply, 
they  are  constantly  at  feud  with  their  neighbours 


the  spinners.  Both  have  their  meetings  and 
unions  for  the  protection  of  their  separate  inte- 
rests, and  both  seek  to  make  good  their  cause 
with  the  authorities.  The  weavers  have  lately 
failed  in  their  machinations  against  the  protect- 
ive duty;  the  spinners,  nevertheless,  entertain 
fears  for  its  duration;  without  it,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  make  head  against  the  English.  Be 
they  as  diligent  as  they  will,  and  let  their  ma- 
chines be  ever  so  well  constructed,  the  spinners 
of  Manchester,  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  would  still  possess  advan- 
tages too  great  to  be  competed  with  by  those  of 
Vienna,  though  with  the  best  will  in  the  world. 
To  mention  one.  only:  the  Manchester  spinners 
have  a  railroad  to  Liverpool,  which  enables 
them  to  purchase  the  cotton  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties, as  they  may  want  it.  They  may  use  it  up 
to-day  to  the  last  thread,  and  send  to-morrow  to 
Lfverpool  for  a  new  supply.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  follow  every  variation  of  price,  buy 
small  quantities  when  it  is  dear,  and  larger 
when  it  is  cheap;  whereas  the  spinners  of  Vi- 
enna, whether  they  will  or  not,  must  take  large 
quantities  at  any  price,  lest  their  work  should 
come  altogether  to  a  stand-still.  The  great 
speculators  of  England,  also,  have  no  existence 
in  Vienna.  These  speculators  make  constant 
purchases  of  yarn,  because  the  channels  of  the 
world  are  open  to  them,  and  they  are,  conse- 
quently, always  sure  of  a  market  for  their  wares. 
In  Vienna,  they  spin  almost  exclusively  for  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  There  is  no  intermediate 
purchaser  between  the  weaver  and  the  spinner, 
and  the  former  will  buy  no  more  than  he  has 
an  immediate  occasion  for. 

The  advantages  which  the  English  manufac- 
turers have  over  those  of  Vienna,  and  indeed 
over  those  of  the  whole  world,  the  manufactu- 
rers of  Vienna  have  again  over  the  other  manu- 
facturers of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  In  Vienna, 
they  have  the  best  information  of  what  is  wanted 
by  the  Slavonians,  Croats,  Poles,  Transylva- 
nians,  and  from  Vienna  their  wants  and  tastes 
are  supplied.  The  old-fashioned  gold  stuff  a  ed 
for  the  Upper  Austrian  caps  are  manufactured 
in  Vienna,  so  are  the  silver  buttons  in  use 
throughout  Hungary,  and  the  black  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  red  borders,  which  the  Magyar 
shepherds  twist  round  their  throats.  It  is  the 
same  with  hundreds  of  other  articles.  Being 
also  the  headquarters  of  fashion,  Vienna  not 
only  supplies  these  people  with  what  they  want, 
but  with  what  they  ought  to  want.  Vienna 
fashions,  and  Vienna  wares,  exercise  their  influ- 
ence not  only  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Da- 
nube to  the  Black  Seaj  but  even  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  extending  even  in  some  instances  into 
the  Turkish  territory. 

Persons  who  understand  these  things  do,  in- 
deed, assert  that  \  tenna  productions  will  not 
bear  a  very  severe  examination.  "They  arc 
but  trumpery  fabrications,"  said  a  native,  well 
acquainted  with  London  and  Paris.  "Every 
here  is,  as  it  were,bhwn  together.  We  of 
frivolous  and  tickle  but  our  taste  is 
good,  and  we  look-  more  to  graceful  forms  than 
solid  quality."  Comparing  them  with  what 
London  and  Paris  can  produce,  this  may  be 
true;  but  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic,  no  city  would  be  found  east  of  it 
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which  could  compare  with  Vienna  in  the  quali- 
ty, taste,  or  low  price  of  its  manufactures.  Their 
low  price  has  often  procured  them  a  sale  not 
only  throughoutGermany,  but  even  in  America. 
They  make,  for  instance,  ornamental  clocks,  of 
an  elegance  of  which  no  drawing-room  need 
be  ashamed,  for  eight  and  nine  florins  each,  and 
shawls  for  ten  and  twelve. 

The  shawl  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable;  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  in 
middle  or  eastern  Europe.  The  low  price  of 
the  shawls  has  produced  a  g^pat  demand  for 
them  in  Turkey.  A  shawl  manufacturer,  whose 
word  I  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  thought  there 
could  not  be  less  than  four  thousand  persons 
employed  in  Vienna  on  those  articles;  and  this 
fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  rise  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture  dates  only  from  the  year 
1812. 


THE  SHOPS  OF  VIENNA. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  shops  of  Vienna  and  all  there- 
with connected;  but  I  must  intreat  the  reader 
to  accompany  me  into  some,  which  afford  abun- 
dant means  for  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with 
Vienna  life,  and  furnish  better  pictures  of  it 
than  do  the  columns  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeltiing. 
Of  the  shops  for  silks  and  fancy  goods,  none  are 
at  present  in  higher  feather  than  the  "Laurel 
Wreath,"  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  were  it  only 
for  the  profusion  of  the  stuffs  of  all  kinds  dis- 
played there.  Before  the  "Laurel  Wreath"  rose 
to  fame,  "  L'Amour"  was  the  repository  honour- 
ed with  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  world, 
for  it  must  be  observed  that  all  the  shops  of 
Vienna  have  their  signs,  by  which  they  are  much 
better  known  than  by  the  names  of  their  pro- 
prietors. "  L'Amour,"  however,  has  quitted  the 
field,  and  retired  to  a  fine  garden  and  villa  in 
the  suburbs.  In  good  time,  the  "Laurel  Wreath" 
will  likewise  withdraw  to  repose  upon  its  own 
glories;  for  in  Vienna  no  one  pursues  this  occu- 
pation long  before  he  finds  himself  enabled  to 
take  his  place  among  the  "  rentiers,"  and,  in 
leisure  and  retirement,  to  exchange  his  shop  for" 
a  palace. 

Formerly,  Augsburg  was  the  German  city 
most  renowned  for  its  silver  chased  work;  now 
it  is  Vienna.  The  greatest  establishment  of  the 
kind  is  that  of  Mayerhofer  and  Klinkosch,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Kohl-market.  Their  manu- 
factory is  in  the  suburbs,  and  well  deserves  a 
particular  description.  The  greater  part  of  the 
plate,  to  be  transmitted  as  heirlooms  in  the  noble 
families  of  Austria,  is  made,  there;  hence  a  long 
series  of  their  coats  of  arms,  which  must  be 
stamped  on  every  separate  piece,  is  preserved. 
A  large  service  of  plate  for  Mehemet  Ali  was 
lately  bespoken  at  this  house.  The  number  of 
great  families  resident  in  Vienna  renders  it  no 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  number  of  engravers 
and  medalists  shpuld  be  great  likewise,  or  that 
the  art  of  engraving  and.  composing  heraldic 
shields  should  be  industriously  pursued.  "It  is 
only  at  Vienna,"  said  one  of  these  artists  to  me, 
"that,  the  real  true  spirit  of  heraldry  is  to  he 
found.  We  do  not  even  admit  a  qoat  pricked 
elsewhere  to  be  correct."     There  is  not  only  a 


constant  manufacture  of  new  coats  of  arms  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  persons  who  are 
daily  elevated  from  the  public  offices  to  be  found- 
ers of  noble  families,  but  a  never-ceasing  demand 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  old  time-honoured 
shields  in  steel,  gold, silver,  and  precious  stones. 
On  all  sides  we  find  hands,  and  sometimes  i'air 
ones,  employed  on  these  hieroglyphics  of  he- 
raldry. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Dutch  have  car- 
ried on  many  a  war  about  nothing  but  pepper- 
corns, that  the  whole  Anglo-Chinese  quarrel 
turns  on  a  few  chests  of  opium,  and  that  tallow, 
tar,  and  train  oil,  are  not  among  the  least  of 
Russia's  interests,  and  have  often  been  objects 
of  attention  to  emperors  and  their  ministers,  I 
shall  not  be  reproached  with  an  undue  attention 
to  trifles,  if  I  enter  a  shop  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary elegance,  for  the  sale  of  stearine  candles, 
on  the  Kohl-market.  Out  of  the  white  and  deli- 
cate mass  of  stearine,  they  had  formed  a  cavern 
full  of  stalactites,  wherein  was  lodged  a  stearine 
ice  bear.  The  candles  were  put  up  in  trophies, 
like  the  weapons  in  an  arsenal,  and  here  and 
there,  piled  into  columns,  whose  capitals  were 
crowned  with  flowerpots;  indeed,  the  whole  shop 
was  adorned  with  flowers.  By  the  invention  of 
stearine,  tallow  may  be  said  to  have  been  enno- 
bled, and  thus  rendered  admissible  to  the  most 
distinguished  drawing-rooms.  In  Vienna,  it  has 
obtained  admission  at  court;  church  tapers  are 
also  formed  of  it,  although  it  is  still  a  subject  of 
discussion  among  the  high  church  authorities, 
whether  it  may  be  admissible,  instead  of  wax, 
in  places  of  worship.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
some  of  the  bishops  have  prohibited  it.  In  the 
Greek  church  it  will  certainly  never  find  a 
place;  there  the  ancient,  noble  labour  of  the  bee 
will  be  always  held  in  honour. 

One  of  the  later  established  shops  of  Vienna 
is  the  repository  for  bronze  wares,  kept  by  an 
Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Morton,  of  which 
there  are  now  branch  establishments  in  Milan, 
Prague,  Pesth,  and  other  capitals  of  the  empire. 
The  handsomest  thing  I  saw  there  wTas  a  bronze 
aviary  of  slender  gilded  wires,  entwined  with 
exquisite!}'  wrought  flowers  in  wreaths.  The 
first  cage  of  this  kind  was  brought  from  Paris, 
for  the  empress  mother;  seventeen  have  been 
since  made,  ten  of  which  were  destined  for  Con- 
stantinople. As  I  left  the  bronze  shop,  I  was 
witness  of  a  little  scene,  alike  honourable  for 
human  and  the  feathered  animals  who  figured 
in  it.  A  couple  of  young  sparrows,  making 
their  first  essay  in  Hying  with  theirparents  over 
the  roofs  of  the  capital,  had  Fallen  exhausted 
into  the  street,  where  they  were  picked  up  and 
carried  off  by  a  boy,  in  whose  hand  they  II uttered 
and  chirped  most,  pitifully.  The  parent  birds 
followed,  uttering  most  sorrowful  cries,  fluttering 
against  the  walls,  perching  on  signs  of  the  shops, 
and  venturing  even  into  the  turmoil  of  the 
Street.  I  begged  the  lad  to  let  tin1  young  oil's 
go,  and  as  the  cries  of  the  old  ones  had  already 
exciled  his  compassion,  he  did  so,  lull  the  crea- 
tures Hying  aivkwardly  against  the  walls,  felt  a 
second  time  into  the  street,  and  were  b 
picked  u]i.  "  Give  them  to  me,  for  my  children, 
give  them  to  me,"  cried  some  women;  but  the 
remonstrances  of  the  feathered  parents  were  so 
pitiful,  that  in    the  end   the  whole   assembled 
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crowd  (all  of  the  lowest  class)  raised  a  general 
shout  of  "  No,  no,  let  them  go,  give  them  their 
liberty."  There  were  some  Jews  among  the 
populace,  who  cried  out  louder  than  any.  Seve- 
ral times  the  birds  were  Hung  up  into  the  air, 
and  as  often  fell  down  again,  amid  the  general 
lamentation  of  all  present.  At  last  a  ladder  was 
procured,  all  lent  a  hand  to  raise  it  against  a 
small  house,  and  hold  it  fast  while  some  one 
mounted  it,  and  placed  the  little  animals  in 
safety  on  the  roof.  The  parents  flew  to  them 
immediately,  and  the  whole  family  took  wing, 
amid  the  general  acclamations  of  the  multitude; 
even  a  couple  of  "  Glacefriinzel"  (pet/'ts  mattres) 
stood  still  at  a  little  distance,  and  eyed  the  scene 
smilingly  through  their  glasses. 

Among  the  articles  made  in  large  quantities 
in  Vienna  are  theatrical  decorations,  wherewith 
it  furnishes  all  the  stationary  and  locomotive 
theatres  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Many  shops 
confine  themselves  to  the  sale  of  frippery  of  this 
kind,  particularly  diadems,  and  jeAvelled  finery 
for  the  queens  and  princesses  of  the  mimic 
scene.  Great  numbers  of  these  diadems  are 
made  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Vienna.  They  make 
use  of  a  peculiar  composition  of  lead,  tin,  and 
bismuth,  called  "stage  composition."  It  has  so 
good  an  effect,  that  at  a  little  distance  the  de- 
ception is  complete.  The  small  cut  sides  of  the 
vessel  are  not  raised,  but  put  together  in  a  con- 
cave form;  when  the  light  plays  on  them,  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  precious  stones. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  people  of 
Hamburg  have  learnt  only  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  how  to  bind  a  ledger.  Before  that 
time  the  great  folios  were  generally  sent  for 
from  England.  The  people  of  Vienna  have  not 
yet  mastered  this  apparently  simple  art,  for 
Girardet,  the  most  considerable  bookbinder  in 
the  city,  who  employs  thirty-six  journeymen, 
maintains  among  them  three  Englishmen  for 
all  the  solid  and  difficult  work,  and  nine  French- 
men for  that  requiring  delicate  handling  and 
taste.  These  people  understand  their  work 
thoroughly,  and  what  they  do  is  admirably  well 
done.  They  work  apart  from  the  German  work- 
men, in  order  to  preserve  the  mystery  of  their 
craft.  There  are  many  kinds  of  leather  used 
for  this  purpose,  which  are  not  to  be  had  in 
Germany,  so  that  the  stuff  as  well  as  the  tools 
and  the  workmen  must  be  had  from  France  and 
England.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty,  ele- 
gance, and  solidity  of  Girardet's  bindings,  and 
their  variety  is  quite  as  admirable.  Every  two 
months  there  is  a  general  clearance  of  old  forms 
and  patterns,  to  make  way  for  new  ones. 

The  last  visit  in  my  tour  of  shops  was  to  one 
whose  commodities  were  of  a  nature  not  usually 
made  the  subject  of  traffic  in  Vienna, — monkeys 
and  patrols.  The  master  of  the  shop  told  me 
that  the  bad  weather  of  thai  .year  had  been  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  them;  he  had  lost  monkeys 
to  the  value  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
florins,  all  having  caught  severe  coughs,  of 
which  they  had  died.  One  of  the  ereatui  es  was 
still  c  ■,  and  1  was  astonished  al  the  simi- 

larity of  the  sound  to  a  human  cough.  J  saw- 
here  a  number  of  close  dark  cages,  which  I 
understood  to  be  the  private  studies  of  the  par- 
rots. In  the  evening  their  teachers  shut  them 
up  in  these  prisons,  and  then  give  them  then- 


lesson.  If  the  cages  are  not  covered,  their  cu- 
riosity would  make  them  busy  themselves  with 
other  objects,  and  if  they  could  see  one  another, 
they  would  converse  in  their  wild  American 
language.  It  is  long  before  a  parrot  acquires  a 
new  form  of  speech.  Some  are  sent  to  board 
and  lodge  with  old  women,  of  whom  they  learn 
the  Vienna  jargon.  The  majority  had  learned 
to  scream  out  "  Vivat  Ferdlnandus  Primus." 


RAILROADS. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  the 
city  of  Vienna  has  not  a  more  immediate  con- 
nection Avith  the  many  rail  and  Avater  roads 
radiating  from  it.  The  passengers  by  the 
steamboats  complain  when  they  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  leaAre  their  beds  soon  after 
midnight,  if  they  wish  to  set  off  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  those  by  the  railroads  grumble 
equally  at  having  to  travel  through  the  Avhole 
city,  together  with  its  suburbs  and  the  villages 
beyond,  before  ihey  can  consign  themselves  to 
the  energetic  guidance  of  the  locomotive.  The 
various  rail  and  steamboat  stations  lie  tAVO  or 
three  leagues  apart,  and  some  of  them  at  that 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  An  in- 
credible number  of  hackney  carriages  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  transporting  passengers  to 
the  several  points.  The  magnificent  terminus 
of  the  Vienna-Raab  railroad  lies  at  the  extreme 
outer  line  of  the  city.  The  position  is  so  lofty, 
that  they  might  have  continued  the  road  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  city  without  being  in  the  way 
of  the  smoke  of  a  single  chimney.  The  termi- 
nus in  that  case  would  haAre  reached  about  half 
way  up  to  the  summit  of  Stephen's  ToAver. 

Before  railroads  Avere  invented,  many  of  the 
beautiful  environs  of  Vienna  were  a  forbidden 
paradise  to  its  citizens.  Those  who  had  no 
other  means  of  conA'eyance  at  their  command 
than  what  nature  provided,  neA^er  reached  Ba- 
den, Stockerau,  or  any  such  distant  point,  from 
one  year's^end  to  another,  or  perhaps  not  in  the 
course  of  their  lives.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  railroads  have  given  them  a  key  to  these 
Elysiums,  and  at  every  opening  of  a  new  branch 
of  road  the  newspapers  of  Vienna  announce  the 
fact  in  a  style  that  might  have  suited  some  of 
Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  hew  and  most  cap- 
tivating descriptions  of  Stockerau,  Briel,  Helen- 
enthal,  &c,  being  put  forth  to  entice  people  by 
thousands  to  the  railroad. 

The  railroads  have  wrought  a  change  in  the 
whole  environs  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  Avhole 
system  of  out-door  pleasures.  The  Prater  and 
the  Augarten  are  lost,  and  comparatively  empty 
now,  when  the  seekers  of  pleasure  can  be  car- 
ried away  A\ri'h  so  much  ease  to  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  (German)  miles.  The  Prater  had 
made  the  most  extraordinary  promises;  it  had 
announced  a  "Bacchus  festival,"  to  end  with  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  eruption  of  three 
volcanoes  in  Fernando  Po.  The  three  Avcre  to 
vie  Avith  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their 
,  and  semi  forth  smoke  enough  to  darken 
the  heavens.  Preparations  had  also  been  made 
to  blow  up  several  masses  of  (pasteboard)  rock, 
rtheless,  the  Prater  was  doomed  to  be  de- 
serted that  evening,  and  the  visitors  were  throng- 
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ing  to  the  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in-, 
vilatisns  for  more  distant  places  of  pleasurable 
resort  were  not  less  alluring.  At  Modling, 
Strauss  promised  his  newly-composed  dances, 
"Country  Delight,"  "Railroad  Galopade,"  the 
"Naiads,"  &c;  and  Lanner  announced  his  mu- 
sical conversazione,  his  "Eccentric,"  his  "Re- 
flex from  the  World  of  Harmony,"  to  be  given 
at  Liesing.  In  Baden  all  sorts  of  "Volksfeste" 
were  to  take  place.  There  was  to  be  the 
"Dance  for  the  Hat,"  a  Milan  dance,  in  which 
the  ladies  dance  through  a  gate,  and  she  whose 
transit  falls  in  with  a  certain  given  signal  obtains 
a  hat  by  way  of  a  prize.  In  the  various  "Arenas" 
(garden  theatres),  "The  Bohemian  Girls  in  Uni- 
form," the  "Elopement,  from  the  Masked  Ball," 
"The  Maiden,  from  Fairy  Land,"  and  other  at- 
tractive pieces,  were  advertised. 

Around  the  last  coach  setting  off  for  the  Vi- 
enna-Raab  railroad  the  people  were  thronging 
and  steaming.  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  the  ladies 
go  first,"  cried  some  voices  in  the  crowd.  "  Yes, 
yes,  the  ladies  first,  the  ladies  first,  they  all  say, 
and  here  am  I  shoved  back  again,"  cried  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  pushed  back  from  one  of  the 
carriages.  She  was  launching  in  her  despair 
into  a  high  strain  of  eloquence  when  we  invited 
her  into  our  hackney-coach,  and  recognised  in 
her,  in  spite  of  her  shining  kid-gloves,  a  Vienna 
cook.  The  cooks  generally  wear  short  sleeves, 
between  which  and  their  long  gloves,  a  brown 
and  scorched  ring  of  an  arm  remains  to  reveal 
their  calling. 

The  Vienna-Raab  railway  (now  that  its  di- 
rection towards  Hungary  is  given  up,  it  will 
probably  be  called  the  Vienna-Trieste  railway) 
is  probably  the  most  magnificent  railway  in  ex- 
istence. The  terminus  and  intermediate  stations 
are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  splendour. 
The  waiting-rooms  for  the  passengers  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  are  more  like  drawing- 
rooms  than  any  thing  else. 

There  are  three  classes  of  carriages;  they  are 
all  extremely  capacious,  carrying  not  fewer  than 
fifty-six  persons.  Besides  these  three  classes, 
there  are  the,  so  called,  "saloon  carriages,"  fur- 
nished with  looking-glasses,  divans,  tables,  &c, 
and  destined  for  persons  of  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion. At  present  the  lines  of  railroad  are  to- 
wards the  resorts  of  pleasure,  and  have  their 
names  accordingly: — Modling,  Baden, Neustadt. 
The  time  will  come  when  more  important  names 
will  appear — the  Adriatic,  Venice,  the  East,  the 
Levant,  &c. 

The  banker  Sina  is  at  the  head  of  the  Vienna- 
Raab  line,  as  Rothschild  presides  over  the  Vi- 
enna-Brunn  line.  At  first  the  engineers  were 
all  Englishmen,  but  they  have  since  been  re- 
placed by  Germans.  "The  English  have  not 
the  phlegm  of  the  Germans,"  said  a  Vienna  citi- 
zen to  me,  "  they  were  rash,  and  careless,  and 
many  accidents  were  the  consequence."  The 
precautions  observed  on  the  Austrian  railroads 
are  so  great  as  almost  to  counteract  the  main 
object  of  these  roads — speed.  Very  slowly  and 
very  gradually  the  train  is  set  in  motion,  count- 
less are  the  whistles  before  it  moves  at  all,  ami 
very  moderate  is  the  progress  for  some  time. 
Long  before  they  mean  to  stop,  the  speed  is 
slackened,  and  astoundingly  slow  in  its  motion 
up  to  the  terminus.    It  is  true  that  if  we  could 


be  assured  that  every  new  precautionary  mea- 
sure saved  some  lives,  they  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently commended,  but  the  question  will  arise 
— do  they  really  do  sol  It  may  so  happen  that 
the  negligence  of  the  lower  functionaries  in- 
creases in  exact  proportion  with  the  extreme 
foresight  of  the  higher.  The  surer  the  public  is 
that  precautions  are  taken  by  others,  the  less 
will  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

On  the  day  I  went  on  the  Vienna-Raab  rail- 
road we  had,  in  our  train,  fifteen  carriages,  full 
of  people  starting  from  Vienna  in  search  of 
pleasure,  consequently,  seven  hundred  persons. 
We  encountered  similar  trains  several  times, 
and,  I  believe,  that  the  number  of  persons  car- 
ried out  that  Sunday  could  not  be  less  than 
twelve  thousand.  The  direction  of  this  railroad 
galopade  was  towards  the  plain  at  the  end  of 
the  forest  of  Vienna.  The  hills  are  pierced  by 
several  valleys,  beyond  which  lie  the  before- 
mentioned  pretty  villages  of  Liesing,  Modling, 
Baden,  and  others.  Hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  disgorged  by  the  train  at  the 
entrance  of  these  valleys,  and  hundreds  of  fresh 
passengers  packed  in.  Formerly  a  strarrger 
required  a  week  to  visit  all  these  vaunted  places 
in  their  turn,  now  he  can  be  whirled  there,  have 
a  peep  at  them,  and  be  back  in  a  few  hours. 

We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  complimented 
out  of  the  carriage  at  Modling,  to  enjoy  the 
highly  lauded  views  of  "in  der  Briel."  We 
found  a  dozen  of  asses  ready  saddled,  standing 
at  the  station.  One  of  the  donkeys  was  named 
"Karl  Wizing,"  another  "Nanerl,"  and  her 
gentle  daughter  "  Sofi,"  so  at  least  the  juvenile 
drivers  informed  us.  As  we  were  just  three  in 
number,  we  chose  these  three  animals,  mounted 
them,  and  trotted  away  into  the  mountains. 
The  father  of  the  present  Prince  Lichtenstein 
first  brought  the  neighbourhood  of  Briel  into 
notice.  He  caused  the  naked  declivities  to  be 
clothed  with  woods,  paths  to  be  cut,  and  the 
ground  to  be  laid  out  with  taste;  adorned  the 
summits  with  pavilions  and  summer-houses, 
built  a  magnificent  seat  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  abandoned  the  picturesque  old  ruins  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public.  At  this  present  time 
several  yet  wilder,  woody,  and  rocky  valleys  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  are  undergoing  a 
similar  transformation.  Coffee-house  civiliza- 
tion has  put  to  flight  the  nymphs  and  dryads  of 
the  Avoods.  The  caves  of  the  fauns  have  been 
fitted  up  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine,  and  where 
formerly  a  solitary  lover  of  nature  could  scarcely 
force  his  way,  the  pgpulation  of  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  city  are  now  gadding  about  in  merry 
crowds. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Lichtenstein,  to 
which  Karl  Wizing,  Nanerl,  and  Sofi  carried 
us,  are  real  ruins,  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  be- 
cause the  hills  around  are  covered  with  a  num- 
ber of  mimic  ruins,  placed  there  for  decoration's 
sake.  The  old  castle,  one  of  the  earliest  pos- 
sessions of  the  illustrious  family  whose  name  it 
bears,  fell  afterwards  into  other  hands,  and  was 
subsequently  fe-purchased  by  the  Lichtensteins, 
with  the  lands  and  vineyards  belonging  to  it,  for 
six  hundred  thousand  florins.  It  is  a  regular, 
old,  rock  built,  knightly  nest.  The  dungeon 
Res  right  before  the  narrow  entrance,  and  the 
first  thing  the  stern  old  barons  must  have  done 
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on  stepping  over  their  threshold  was  to  give  a 
negative  to  the  petitions  for  freedom  which  the 
captives  sent  up  to  them  in  groans  from  their 
prison  below. 

The  ball  wherein  the  ancestral  pictures  are 
suspended,  has  its  walls  partly  cut  out  of  the 
bare  rock,  and  partly  of  freestone.  The  bare 
rock  also  forms  the  floor.  The  oldest  portrait 
is  that  of  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  died  in 
1395,  and  the  series  is  continued  down  to  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  prince.  The  ladies 
hang  in  a  neighbouring  chamber,  likewise  carved 
out  of  the  rock.  It  must  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  descended  from  this  handsome,  stout  old  race. 
They  are  all  tall  handsome  figures,  and  the 
dainty  ruff?,  padded  doublets,  short  hose,  velvet 
caps,  golden  chains,  and  rich  princely  mantles 
of  which  they  were  never  in  want,  sit  on  them 
in  a  most  stately  fashion.  The  handsomest 
among  them  is  one  "  John  Septimus  von  Lich- 
tenstein, lord  of  Hanau  and  Ramsburg,  son  of 
■Jorg  Hartmann  v.  Lichtenstein  of  Felsburg, 
aged  35  years."  One  of  them  has  a  tiger,  which 
he  is  caressing  by  his  side.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent Lichtensteins  would  as  soon  adopt  a  tiger 
for  a  lap-dog  as  resume  this  old  rocky  nest  for 
a  dwelling-place. 

The  archduke  Charles  is  the  owner  of  the 
lovely  valley  behind  Baden.  I  never  saw  more 
courteous  addresses  to  the  public  than  those 
posted  up  in  the  grounds  laid  out  by  the  arch- 
duke for  the  public.  "  The  respected  public  are 
requested  to  make  use  of  the  paths  laid  down 
in  these  grounds,  in  order  to  spare  the  young 
wood.  No  doubt  prohibitions  of  the  kind  would 
have  a  better  effect,  if  such  motives  were  always 
suggested. 

The  handsome  castle,  built  by  the  archduke 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  is  called  Weil- 
burg.  Although  we  had  the  building  constantly 
in  sight,  we  were  obliged  to  inquire  theVvay  to 
it  twice,  as  we  had  got  into  some  by-paths,  and 
each  time  we  received  genuine  Austrian  an- 
swers. The  first  was,  "  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  this  road;"  and  the  second,  "  This  is  the 
right  road,  the  other  is  for  themselves"  (i.  e.  the 
owners).  Schloss  Weilburg  is  renowned  for 
its  collection  of  roses.  The  gardener  told  us 
there  were  not  less  than  eight  hundred  species 
here,  but  in  this  bloomless  season,  they  all 
looked  as  like  each  other  as  so  many  skeletons. 
To  make  us  amends,  we  saw  a  plant  but  seldom 
met  with  in  German  green-houses — the  rose- 
coloured  lily,  with  dark  red  spots  (/ilium  specio- 
su?n  punctutum).  The  site  of  the  palace  and 
garden  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  lies  on  the  borders  of  a  hilly  country, 
at  the  opening  of  a  valley,  in  view  of  a  richly- 
cultivated  plain.  On  either  side  it  is  flanked  by 
wooded  heights,  and  behind  is  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  valley.  Every  thing  required  towards 
the  formation  of  a  fine  landscape  is  here  united: 
the  elevating  view  over  a  distant  land,  rich  in 
life  and  hope;  the  warmly-tinted  picture  of  the 
lovely  valley  close  at  hand,  and  the.  retreat  into 
a  friendly  wooded  solitude.  The  last  was  the 
particular  object  of  my  research,  and  I  found  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  a  beautiful  meadow,  in  the 
midst  of  thickets,  by  the  side  of  a  fiver.  This 
was  called  the  house-meadow.     Whilst  Baden  . 


was  swarming  with  people,  but  few  found  their 
way  to  this  place.  A  little  boy  was  exhibiting 
his  skill  on  the  violin,  and  received  in  reward 
of  his  masterly  performance  the  large  copper 
pieces  of  a  few  wandering  Mecamas  with  the 
warmest  gratitude. 

On  our  return  to  Baden  we  refreshed  oursel  ves 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  excellent  "kip- 
feln,"  which  are  better  made  here  than  in  Vienna 
itself.  They  make  them  of  all  sizes,  from  half 
a  kreutzer  to  five  florins  apiece.  The  more  aris- 
tocratic among  the  bakers  suspend  a  shield  or 
crown  of  kipfel  dough  over  their  windows,  in 
the  manner  of  armorial  bearings;  the  fresh  baked 
are  so  much  esteemed,  that  many  bakers,  not 
content  with  making  them  once  a  day,  inscribe 
over  their  shops,  "Here  bread  is  baked  three 
times  a  day."  Baron  Rothschild  sent  for  a  Ba- 
den baker  to  Paris,  where  his  artistical  per- 
formances were  so  much  approved  of,  that  he 
became  a  rich  man  in  a  short  time. 

Life  in  Baden  has  undergone  a  great  change 
of  late  years.  Formerly  the  emperor  Francis 
lived  here  in  the  summer,  and,  like  king  Frede- 
rick William  at  Teplitz,  assembled  much  of 
the  great  world  around  his  person.  Both  places 
have  lost  by  the  death  of  those  two  sovereigns; 
nevertheless,  now  that  the  railroad  brings,  daily, 
thousands  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  inundates 
it  with  smokers,  drinkers,  and  cooks,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  arenas  have  become  of  infinitely 
more  consequence  than  those  of  the  saloons. 
The  baths  will  be  great  gainers.  The}'  are  now 
within  reach  of  many  to  whom  they  were  be- 
fore unattainable.  Many  invalids  in  public 
offices  come  with  the  first  train,  take  a  bath, 
and  return  to  the  capital  before  their  hours  ol 
business.  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  observes 
that,  in  Vienna,  people  talk  about  a  "  ktmpreUt" 
or  a  "parapluic,"  but  know  nothing  about  a  Re- 
gemcliirm.  I  also  had  opportunities  enough  of 
remarking  the  fondness  of  persons  of  the  un- 
educated classes  for  sporting  a  few  French 
phrases.  While  waiting  with  some  hundreds 
of  persons  in  the  room  appropriated  to  the  se- 
cond class,  for  the  arrival  of  the  train,  I  sat 
down  near  a  very  fat,  very  fine  lady,  who  was 
parading  her  French  to  an  acquaintance.  "Com- 
ment vous  portez  vousl"  said  the  lady.  "  Oh, 
ah,  oui,  bien,"  was  the  reply.  "Prenez  place 
ici,  voulez-vousl"  "Non."  "Pourquoi  done?" 
"  Non!  je,  je — Ah  what  shall  I  say,  I  don't  know 
how  to  say  it,  but  I'd  rather  stand,"  and  here- 
upon he  laughed  out  loud.  "  II  fait  tras  chaud 
ici,"  persisted  she.  "Ay,  you  mean  it  is  very 
hot,  yes,  hot  enough  to  stifle  one."  "  Oui  e'est 
trop,"  rejoined  the  fat  dame,  "it  is  too  bad.  If 
they  would  but  collect  the  heat,  and  put  it  into 
the  engine,  they  mighl  save  their  firing." 

The  drive  hack,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
was  really  brilliant,  and  the  precautionary  light- 
ing of  the  road  almost  superfluous.  The  sta- 
were  illuminated  with  red  andgreen  lamps; 
the  whole  way  alons:.  lamps  and  torches  were 
planted, and  withal  the  moon  shone  resplendcnt- 
ly  in  ill''  heavens.  Late  as  it  was,  we  tnel  seve- 
ral trains,  and,  without  any  exaggeration,  the 
engines  were  piping  and  whistling  as  nume- 
rously along  the  railroad  as  so  many  mice  in  a 
granary. 
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SUNDAY  WALKS. 

It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  that  I  walked 
into  the  streets  to  see  what,  aspect  the  city  bore 
at  that  time  of  the  day.  The  workday  and  morn- 
ing tumult  had  quite  subsided,  the  'constant 
"Ho.'  ho!"  of  the  hackney  carriages,  and  the 
"Auf/"  of  the  car-drivers  were  silent,  for  20,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  were  rolling  over 
the  newly  opened  railway  to  the  newly  disco- 
vered Paradise  of  Stockerau,  and  20,000  were 
flying  by  the  Raab  road  to  Modling,  Baden,  and 
the  other  valleys  of  the  forest  of  Vienna;  50,000 
more  were  gone  into  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  another  50,000  were  gone  after  them 
for  the  day,  to  forget  the  troubles  of  the  week 
in  their  society.  Another  not  less  respectable 
number  of  citizens  and  citizenesses  were  scat- 
tered over  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs,  the  Pra- 
ter, and  the  meadows,  and  thus  1  remained  in 
possession  of  the  inner  city,  with  a  remnant  of 
lackeys,  beggars,  and  sick;  the  Turks  might 
have  attacked  and  taken  it  at  that  moment  with 
ease.  The  domestics  were  lounging  before  the 
doors,  and  conversing  with  their  opposite  neigh- 
bours; the  maids  were  chattering  in  the.  inner 
courts;  the  coffee-house  of  the  "  Orientals"  was 
still  full  of  company,  for  they  were  scarcely 
likely  to  approve  of  our  way  of  keeping  Sun- 
day. In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  few  old 
womeri  were  telling  their  rosaries,  and  scream- 
ing their  devotions  through  the  church;  and  one 
grating  voice  among  them,  louder  than  all  the 
rest,  repeated,  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy!" 

In  the  courtyard  of  one  house  into  which  I 
looked,  I  saw  a  little  boy  reading  prayers  aloud 
from  a  book.  He  told  me  that  he  was  eight 
years  old,  and  that  he  did  this  every  Sunday. 
I  took  his  book,  and  saw  that  he  was  reading 
the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  verse.  He  said  it  was  the  gospel  for 
the  day,  and  that  many  boys  in  a  similar  man- 
ner read  the  gospels  on  a  Sunday  before  the 
houses  of  Vienna.  When  he  had  finished,  there 
descended  on  him,  from  the  upper  stories,  a 
grateful  shower  of  kreuzers  wrapped  in  paper. 

In  the  usual  tumult  of  the  town,  I  had  over- 
looked many  smaller  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  I  now  discovered  for  the  first  time, 
as  some  inhabitants  of  the  waters  are  perceived 
only  when  the  tide  has  ebbed.  I  noticed  for  the 
first  time  the  people  who  hawk  Italian  and  Hun- 
garian cheeses  about  the  streets.  They  are 
chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Udine,  and 
also  sell  Italian  macaroni.  The  greater  number 
could  speak  as  much  German  as  they  found 
necessary  for  their  street  traffic.  There  are  in 
all  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  Italians  in 
Vienna,  and  the  passenger  is  not  unfrequently 
accosted  with,  "I'overetta!  signormipJ  lacarita!" 
Beggars  should,  out  of  policy,  always  speak  a 
foreign  language;  it  exciies  far  more  compas- 
sion than  the  language  of  the  country. 

Going  farther,  I  found  a  man  standing  before 
a  baker's  shop,  occupied  in  scolding  a  liitle 
maidservant.  She  was  a  Bohemian,  he  told 
me,  and  added,  "Thai  Bohemia  must  be  a  very 
poor  country — every  year  there  come  thousands 
of  them  to  Vienna — men  and  women,  maids 
and  boys.     They  learn  as  much  German  as  they 


must,  seek  a  service  somewhere,  are  very 
moderate  in  their  demands,  will  put  up  with  a 
bed  in  the  stable,  or  on  the  floor,  and  when  they 
have  earned  a  few  florins,  they  go  back'  to  their 
own  country."  In  fact,  if  we  inquire  of  a  hun- 
dred people  we  meet  in  Vienna  what  country 
they  are  from,  the  answer  of  twenty,  on  an  ave- 
rage, will  be  "  Ich  bin  ein  Btft/n"  (I  am  a  Bohe- 
mian). The  whole  number  of  the  Slavonians 
in  Vienna  is,  it  is  said,  about  60,000,  and  of 
other  Non-Germans  100,000.  In  ftie  highest  cir- 
cles as  the  lowest,  the  foreign  element  mingles 
everywhere.  The  number  of  Hungarians  is 
reckoned  at  15,000;  but  of  these  many  are  not 
genuine  Magyars. 

One  could  not.  in  Vienna,  at  that  time,  speak 
three  words  to  a  man  without  coming  to  the 
name  of  Geymuller.  My  baker,  whom  I  had 
requested  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Glacis, 
told  me,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  the  oldest  bank- 
ing-house, and  had  flourished  for  above  sixty 
years.  "The  last  Baron  Geymuller,  however," 
he  said,  "was  no  Geymuller  at  all,  but  an 
adopted  son  of  his  predecessor,  and  no  baron 
properly,  but  they  had  made  him  one.  He  had 
squandered  150,000  florins  yearly;  many,  both 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  had  been  ruined  through 
him;  and  now  this  mischief-maker  had  been 
politely  shown  the  door;  and  allowed  to  go  and 
live  at  Paris  with  his  wife  on  the  remains  of  his 
fortune,  and  they  were  not  inconsiderable." 

During  this  conversation  we  had  reached  the 
Saitzer  Hof,  where  our  roads  separated. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  city,  and  went 
out  upon  the  Glacis.  Here  seemed  to  be  gathered 
together  all  whose  legs  werejloo  short  to  gain 
the  open  country  beyond  the  extensive  suburbs 
of  Vienna  It  was  the  part  called  the  Water 
Glacis,  where  there  is  some  gay  music  every 
afternoon;  numbers  of  little  children  with  their 
nurses  were  lying  and  playing  about  the  grass, 
and  several  schools  under  the  guidance  of  their 
masters  were  doing  the  hke.  Some  of  them  had 
pitched  a  tent  in  one  of  the  meadows  near  which 
they  were  diverting  themselves.  There  is  no 
other  city  in  Europe  where  the  children  have 
such  a  playground  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
The  benches  were  bare  of  other  visitors,  with 
the  exception  of  one  solitary  Turk  seated  among 
the  children.  He  was  taking  his  coffee,  and 
dividing  the  "kipfel"  that  had  been  brought  him 
with  it,  among  the  sparrows  which  are  con- 
stantly flying  in  numbers  round  the  Glacis.  I 
sat  down  by  him  to  share  in  both  his  amuse- 
ments, and  remarked  a  trick  of  the  sparrows 
that  I  had  never  before  noticed.  Some  of  them 
were  so  greedy,  that  they  kept  fluttering  in  the 
air  about  us.  and  sometimes  snatched  a  morsel 
of  bread  before  it  could  even  reach  the  ground, 
where  the  others  were  eagerly  picking  up  the 
scattered  fragments^ 

Like  a  polypus  turned  inside  out,  the  inner 
life  being  displayed  externally,  the  dead  exterior 
skin  turned  within,  even  so  is  the  life  of  Vienna 
reversed  on  a  .Sunday.  The  swarms  that  on 
other  days  are  driving  and  bawling  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  of  the  city,  are  then  singing, 
dancing,  eating,  drinking,  and  gossiping  in  the 
houses  of  public,  entertainment  without.  All  this 
humming  and  drumming  was  so  little  in  unison 
with  my  idea  of  a  Sunday  walk,  that  I  was  glad 
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to  take  refuge  from  the  noise  in  a  place  I  was 
sure  of  having  more  to  myself  on  a  Sunday  than 
any  other  day — the  flower-gardens  and  church- 
yards. 

Beethoven's  monument  stands  in  the  Wah- 
ringer  cemetery.  His  simple  family-name  is 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  on  the  stone:  but  of  late 
the  growth  of  a  bush  planted  near  it  has  almost 
overshadowed  the  letters.  I  asked  the  sexton 
why  he  did  not  cut  away  the  boughs  that  the 
name  might  be  more  plainly  seen;  he  said  the 
friends  would  not  allow  it  to  be  done. 

In  every  cemetery  there  is  a  certain  form  of 
inscription  sure  to  be  frequently  met  with.  On 
half  the  gravestones  in  this  place  I  read  the  word 
"  Ever  to  be  remembered!"  (unvergssslich)  which 
seems  to  me  as  unmeaning  as  it  is  short.  On 
many  of  the  graves  lights  were  burning  in  small 
lanterns  among  the  flowers.  It  is  a  custom  in 
Vienna  to  light  these  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased.  The  Wahringer  ceme- 
tery is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Vienna; 
and  many  place  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends  flowers  of  a  very  costly  kind,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  which  there  is  a  greenhouse  in  the  ceme- 
tery. At  night  two  dogs  are  let  loose  to  guard 
the  property  of  the  dead. 

Nothing  harmonizes  better  with  a  grave  than 
flowers,  and  byway  of  a  conclusion  to  my  Sun- 
day promenade,  I  went  to  look  at  the  flower- 
gardens  of  Mr.  N ,  and  Baron  X ,  and 

came  at  length  to  Rupert's  nursery-garden,  which 
for  Hungary,  and  for  all  the  other  lands  that  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  cultivation  from  Vienna,  plays 
no  insignificant  mxl.  It  is  said  to  contain  not 
less  than  2000  species  of  vine,  and  400  of  pota- 
toes; the  latter  article  must  be  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  before-mentioned  countries, 
which  are  still  very  ill  supplied  with  this  vege- 
table. Rupert's  garden  is  also  celebrated  for 
its  dahlias,  the  flower  now  so  passionately  cul- 
tivated in  all  European  gardens.  The  proprie- 
tor says  that  he  has  900  varieties,  with  different 
names  for  each.  As  we  find  certain  insects  and 
butterflies  hovering  over  certain  flowers,  so  one 
is  almost  certain  to  meet  in  Rupert's  garden 
some  enamoured  admirers  of  dahlias  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the 
hunt  for  some  variety  of  flower  wherewith  to 
complete  their  collections.  Here,  as  in  Eng- 
land, Hamburg,  and  Erfurt,  they  aim  at  the  pro- 
duction of  new  kinds.  The  "  Princess  Kinsley" 
(white  with  lilac  edges)  is  a  creation  of  Vienna; 
"  Baroness  Herderfeld"  (bright  lilac  with  a  dark 
violet  coloured  border),  and  "Count  Funfkir- 
chen,"  are  christened  after  Austrian  nobles. 
The  very  newest  productions  of  England  and 
Germany  find  their  way  first  to  Rupert's  garden. 
A  "Charles  XII.,"  a  beautiful  velvet  violet, 
fading  in  the  calyx  to  a  tender  lilac,  and  at  !he 
outer  edge  pure  white,  was  now  blooming  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Austrian  territory.  The 
last  consignment  had  brought  8-t  new  sorts, 
which  were  to  come  into  blopm  next  year.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  in  how  grand  a  style  the  Eng- 
lish gardens  carry  on  their  trade  with  dahlia 
bulbs.  To  the  name  of  the  bulb,  the  name  of 
the  producers  of  its  varieties  is  annexed,  and 
usually  a  beautiful  drawing  added  to  show  what 
the  (lower  will  be  when  in  bio. mi. 

Towards  evening  I  returned  by  the  Glacis, 


and  there  witnessed  a  scene  I  shall  not  easily 
forget.  A  sudden  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, that  seemed  to  promise  a  second  course  of 
rain  or  hail,  had  scared  all  the  juveniles  en- 
camped on  the  grass,  and  as  I  came  up,  all  were 
in  full  flight  over  the  narrow  drawbridges  and 
through  the  small  gates.  The  nurses  were 
towing  along  two,  three,  and  four  little  creatures, 
and  the  schoolmasters  driving  their  flocks  before 
them.  There  was  a  thronging,  bustling,  and 
hurrying,  as  if  the  Turks  had  just  entered  the 
suburbs.  "  William,  you  stupid  boy!  what  do 
you  stand  still  to  spell  Franciscus  Primus  for?" 
(the  name  of  that  emperor  is  inscribed  in  golden 
letters  over  the  gate,)  "  can't  you  spell  enough  at 
home]  don't  you  hear  the  thunder!" — "Babette, 
will  you  let  go  of  that  chain?  this  is  not  the  time 
to  count  the  links.  See  how  you  are  keeping 
us." — "Good  God!  what's  become  of  Seppi? 
He!  child,  run,  run,  the  rain  will  spoil  all  your 
things."  Thus  screamed  mothers  and  nurses, 
and  all  dragged  on  their  small  charges  as  if  a 
second  murder  of  the  innocents  was  at  hand. 
At  the  end  of  this  century  perhaps  some  grand- 
sire  of  seventy  will  date  his  earliest  childish 
recollections  from  this  storm,  and  relate  how  in 
the  long  departed  year  of  1841  a  storm  drove 
him  with  others  suddenly  from  the  Glacis  of 
Vienna,  and  his  friend  may  likewise  remember 
how  he  was  there  too,  and  how  he  got  a  box  on 
the  ear  from  his  nurse  for  stopping  to  spell  Fran- 
ciscus Primus  in  the  middle  of  the  rain,  and 
how  a  strange  man  dried  his  tears  and  led  him 
by  the  hand  after  his  attendant. 


KLOSTERNEUBURG. 

One  day  I  went  in  a  stelhvagen  that  started 
from  St.  Stephen's  place  for  the  much-talked-of 
Klosterneuburg,  in  company  with  a  pretty  little 
girl  and  her  mother,  a  pale  young  woman  whom 
I  took  at  first  for  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  semstresses,  a  little  old  mannikin,  and  some 
silent  members  on  the  back  seats  of  whom  no 
more  need  be  said.  The  little  girl  had  a  basket 
with  some  linen  on  her  lap  which  she  held  so 
negligently,  that  at  the  first,  jolt  of  the  coach  out 
it  fell  to  the  unspeakable  terror  of  the  mother, 
who  announced  the  misfortune  by  a  terrible 
shriek.  The  driver  made  a  halt,  and  I  went  in 
search  of  the  basket,-which  luckily  had  fallen 
without  tumbling  out  its  delicate  contents,  and 
offered  my  services  to  hold  it  more  securely  for 
the  future,  through  which  small  civility  I  won 
the  hearts  of  my  companions,  and  a  conversa- 
tion began  that  ceased  not  till  we  separated  at 
Klosterneuburg.  There  was  no  wai:t  of  subjects, 
for  in  a  city  like  Vienna  every  night  is  sure  to 
produce  matter  enough  to  employ;  for  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  all  the  tongues  that  stand  in  need 
of  exercise.  We  spoke  firstly  of  Geymftller's 
bankruptcy,  a  subject  which  kept  all  the  talkers 
in  Vienna  in  full  play  lor  two  months,  and  was 
introduce;!  every  morning  as  regularly  as  family 
prayer's.  It  was  maintained  that  it  was  i lie 
banker  Sina,  who  hail  ruined  Geymollcr.  The 
bookkeeper  of  the  latter  had  betrayed  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  principal  to  Sina,  who  there- 
upon, to  secure  his  own  claims,  had  come  for- 
ward, and  anticipated  the  other  creditors.    The 
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clerks  of  Geymuller  had  called  the  treacherous 
bookkeeper  to  account  for  this,  and  even  threat- 
ened his  life.  But  Geymuller  had  said,  "Let 
him  live!  for  this  man  whom  I  have  raised  from 
nothing,  and  who  has  in  return  betrayed  me, 
God  will  judge  him!"  Next,  the  last  great  fire 
was  discussed,  and  some  one  related  how  the 
night  before,  a  young  man  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  in  Leopolstadt. 

"Ah,  see  there  now!  they  are  going  on  quite 
in  the  Galicia  fashion  in  Vienna!"  said  the  slim, 
pale  young  woman  whom  I  had  taken  for  a 
modiste,  but  who  afterwards  gave  us  to  under- 
stand she  was  the  lady  of  a  government  tobacco 
agent.  "Two  fires  in  one  week,  a  man  mur- 
dered, Geymuller  a  bankrupt,  it's  regular  Galicia 
fashion,  upon  my  honour!" — "  Were  you  ever  in 
Galicia,  if  I  may  ask]"  said  I. — "  Ah!  yes,  indeed, 
God  help  me,  two  whole  years,"  was  the  answer, 
accompanied  by  a  deep  sigh. 

Thereupon  our  conversation  took  another 
direction,  for  I  too  had  been  in  Galicia,  and  was 
interested  for  the  country,  and  for  the  views 
others  entertained  respecting  it.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  how  longingly  all  eyes  are 
directed  from  the  provinces  towards  the  warm 
high-beating  heart  of  the  Austrian  monarchy; 
the  far  radiating  centre  of  light,  the  seat  of  all 
that  is  noblest,  fairest,  and  wisest,  the  imperial 
city  of  Vienna,  and  how  its  splendours  and  glo- 
ries are  magnified  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
dwellers  in  the  provinces,  whose  fortune  it  is 
never  to  see  it  face  to  face;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  as  easy  to  fancy  how  inconsolable 
must  be  the  man  or  woman  destined  to  leave 
this  temple  of  renown  and  source  of  all  plea- 
sure, for  the  comparatively  joyless  provinces. 
I  never  heard  a  Vienna  lady  more  eloquent  than 
when  speaking  of  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  or 
even  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  other 
remote  people  of  the  empire.  As  the  wives  of 
officers,  military  or  civil,  many  a  fair  Austrian 
is  fated  to  wander  among  these  barbarians. 
Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  have  been  stationed  in 
Bukowina,  Transylvania,  or  the  military  colo- 
nies, must  confess  that  the  Jeremiade  of  the 
Chinese  princess  married  to  a  Mongolian  prince, 
as  delivered  to  us  by  Ruckert,  in  his  Schi-king, 
was  not  more  deeply  felt  nor  more  poetically  ex- 
pressed, nor  is  the  joy  of  the  princess  when  she 
returns  to  the  capital  of  the  Sun's  brother, 
greater  than  the  rapture  of  a  fair  native  of 
Vienna,  when  she  sees  Stephen's  tower  agaii\ 
after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Hungary  or 
Galicia.  If  any  one  be  curious  to  know  the 
kind  of  picture  she  would  draw  of  the  place  she 
had  left,  Jet  him  listen  to  the  account  of  the 
tobacconist's  better  half,  when  the  before-men- 
tioned misfortunes  and  misdeeds  awakened  her 
recollections  of  Galicia. 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  the  Galicia  mode,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  in  Vienna  such  spectacles  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  Lemberg  every  day.  Whilst 
I  was  there,  they  hung  nine  men  within  six 
weeks.  Once  they  hung  up  four  on  the  same 
day.  They  were  hung  alternately,  first  a  Chris- 
tian and  then  a  Jew,  and  then  another  Christian 
and  then  another  Jew.  Here,  God  be  thanked, 
the  punishment  of  death  is  pretty  well  laid  aside, 
except  among  the  military.     But  Galicia!   Oh 


what  a  country!  I  had  travelled  before  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia;  I  thought  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  people  was  scandalous  enough 
there,  and  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  idea  of; 
but,  Jesus  Maria!  I've  learned  more  since; 
when  I  got  to  Galicia,  I  found  what  it  was  to 
be  in  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civilization! 
Such  rogues  and  vagabonds  as  the  people  are 
there  I  never  heard  of!  They  plunder  and  pil- 
fer, and  commit  all  manner  of  excesses.  At 
first  we  used  to  go  by  the  diligence  on  the  great 
high-roads,  but  afterwards  we  had  a  carriage  to 
ourselves.  On  the  high-roads  you  must  have 
recourse  to  blows  to  get  any  thing,  but  out  of 
them  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  either  for  cud- 
gelling or  for  money.  One  evening  the  Jew 
who  was  driving  us,  called  out — 'Look  at  the 
stars,  do  you  see  the  stars]  the  sabbath  is  be- 
ginning!' and  he  actually  wanted  to  take  out  his 
horses  and  compel  us  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
open  air!  My  uncle,  who  was  travelling  with 
me,  gave  him  a  beating  and  he  drove  a  little 
farther;  but  my  uncle  was  obliged  to  cudgel 
him  six  times  before  we  got  to  our  journey's 
end."  Here  I  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  who 
had  not  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  been  in 
Lemberg,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  but  I  saw 
that  she  was  quite  in  earnest,  meant  bona  fide 
what  she  said,  and  reckoned  fully  on  our  belief 
in  her  relation.  "  Lemberg,"  she  continued, 
"they  call  their  capita!;  but  what  a  capital! 
Heaven  help  us!  Here  in  Vienna  if  you  have  a 
florin  in  your  hand  you  can  do  something  with 
it,  can  have  some  diversion,  can  satisfy  your 
hunger.  But  there,  if  you  have  two  you  can 
get  nothing  for  them — nothing  whatever;  the 
coffee-houses  are  bad  and  filthy.  A  cup  of 
coffee  costs  twenty-four  kreuzers,  and  then  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  A  person  in  a  public  office, 
with  a  salary  of  900  florins,  cannot  even  say  he 
has  his  own  living  out  of  it,  not  to  speak  of 
bread  for  his  children.  My  uncle  went  from  one 
coffee-house  to  another  for  two  months  together, 
when  we  were  first  there,  before  he  could  make 
up  a  rubber  of  whist." 

Just  then  we  reached  Nussdorf,  where  a  num- 
ber of  hackney-coaches  were  in  waiting  for  the 
passengers  by  the  Linz  steamboats. 

"There!  In  all  Lemberg,  a  city  with  80,000  in- 
habitants, if  the  people  can  be  called  inhabitants, 
there  are  not  as  niany  hackney-coaches  as  you 
see  here  in  one  place.  I  assure  you  there  are  not 
more  than  a  dozen  in  the  whole  town.  I  lived 
with  my  uncle,  and  when  the  winter  came  we 
went  to  the  assembly.  My  uncle  had  dressed 
himself  of  course,  and  so  had  I;  I  was  quite 
bare,  my  neck  I  mean,  and  of  course  I  had  my 
hair  properly  dressed,  as  we  should  here  in  Vi- 
enna to  go  to  an  assembly.  We  drove  there  at 
half-past  ten,  that  was  soon  enough,  for  who 
thinks  of  going  to  an  assembly  in  Vienna  before 
eleven  o'clock!  and  all  the  company  was  assem- 
bled, and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
all  in  their  furs,  some  even  in  sheepskins,  and 
boots  and  spurs,  just  as  they  go  in  the  streets. 
As  I  and  my  uncle  were  taking  our  places,  the 
peoplecalled  to  each  olheviSchaut,sdie$c/iwau'n/ 
Schaufs  die  Sc/nvau'n/'  (Look  at  the  Swabians!) 
My  uncle,  who  understood  Polish,  translated  to 
me  all  they  said  of  us,  the  bandy-legged  fel- 
lows!  Jews  and  gipsies  are  there  in  abundance 
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■ — gipsies  (oh,  it  is  scandalous)  in  whole  gangs. 
They  live  in  a  state  of  misery  that  is  not  to  be 
described,  even  when  something  is  done  to  bet- 
ter their  condition.  But  in  that  country  each 
throws  the  blame  upon  the  other.  The  noble- 
man says  the  peasant  is  lazy,  and  the  peasant 
says  the  nobleman  has  nothing  for  him,  but  a 
whip.  And  then  sometimes  the  Jew's  turn 
comes.  The  Jews,  ah,  I  assure  you  this  peo- 
ple— "  Here  the  Austrian  eloquence  of  our  talk- 
ative companion,  whose  innate  antipathy  to 
Hungarians  andGalicians,  excited  by  applause, 
ran  on  in  a  stream  as  fluent  as  molten  wax,  was 
interrupted  by  another  description  of  oratory, 
that  of  the  waiter  of  the  Klosterneuburg  inn,  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  coach,  and  invited  us 
to  get  out.  We  did  so,  and  hastened  to  the  con- 
vent. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  foundation  of  this 
convent  that  it  was  endowed  by  Leopold  the 
Holy,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  here 
found  the  lost  veil  of  his  consort  the  beautiful 
Margravine  Agnes  on  an  elder-bush,  was  re- 
peated to  us,  as  it  is  to  all  the  thousands  of  tra- 
vellers who  yearly  knock  for  admission  at  its 
gates.  In  the  treasury  of  relics  we  were  also 
■shown  a  piece  of  the  elder-bush,  a  rag  of  the 
veil,  and  a  fragment  of  the  skull,  under  whose 
protecting  roof  the  thought  of  such  a  foundation 
was  first  hatched.  The  legends  of  the  Catholic 
church  are  really  sometimes  inconceivably  pal- 
try. What  a  fuss  they  have  made  of  that 
princely  veil,  whose  loss  was  at  once  so  very 
simple  and  so  very  insignificant]  In  a  picture 
they  have  even  represented  a  troop  of  baby  an- 
gels busied  in  restoring  the  veil  to  the  Mar- 
gravine. And  to  found  a  convent  on  such  an 
incident!  The  thing  would  be  absurd,  even  if 
the  veils  of  our  Christian  ladies  had  the  mystic 
significance  of  the  Mahometan  veils,  the  loss  of 
which  might  be  supposed  to  include  the  loss  of 
half  their  womanhood. 

Put  out  of  humour  by  these  reflections  in  the 
relic-room,  we  requested  to  be  shown  the  splen- 
did library,  that  we  might  have  something  rea- 
sonable to  look  at;  but  the  first  book  that  fell 
into  our  hands  was  Chronica  Austria?  byJohann 
Rasch,  and  the  first  remark  that  struck  us  on 
opening  it  was,  that  Noah  must  have  been  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  because  when  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  and  he  as  sole  lord  and 
ruler  of  the  earth  had  taken  possession,  Austria 
must  have  been  included.  On  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  this  remarkable  book,  I  found  among 
other  ante  and  post  diluvian  occurrences,  not 
mentioned  in  any  other  history,  a  complete  list 
of  Austrian  rulers  in  direct  descent  from  Noah. 

No  less  than  forty  princes  (heathens)  were 
enumerated,  then  several  Jewish.  Then  the 
chronicler  observes,  "Heathen  princes  again 
ruled  in  Austria,  and  certainly  not  fewer  than 
seven."  To  these  succeeded  the  Christian  ru- 
lers Rolantin,  Raptan,  Amanus,  &c,  a  hundred 
princes  in  all,  whom  the  crazy  chronicler  had 
invested  with  princely  honours,  down  to  the 
Babenbergers,  eleven  in  number,  and  the  Haps- 
burgers,  fifteen. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  remarkable  one  in 
a  psychological,  if  not  in  an  historical  point,  of 
view,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Scotch  convent  in 
Vienna,  and  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story 


is,  that  no  joke  is  intended,  but  all  is  seriously 
meant.  It  is  diligently  compiled,  and  printed  in 
the  old,  firm,  careful,  conscientious  type  of  the 
last  century.  The  exact  date  of  every  occur- 
rence is  carefully  given:  how  long  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  how  long  after  the  deluge, 
and  how  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Foi 
example: 

"In  the  year  1807,  after  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  the  151st  year  after  the  deluge,  and  the 
2156th  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Tnisco  brought 
a  great  people  with  him  from  Armenia,  Ger- 
mans and  Wendes,  among  whom  were  twenty- 
five  counts,  and  about  thirty  princes." 

Alt  the  various  readings  of  the  princes'  names, 
their  sundry  aliases,  are  also  carefully  noted. 
"  In  the  year  2390,  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
734  after  the  deluge,  lived  the  German  Her- 
cules, Hercules  Alemannicus,  also  Hercule, 
Aergle,  Argle,  Excle  or  Argion,  the  'Hero  with 
the  fierce  lion,'  which  he  leads  in  a  chain,  and 
bears  as  a  cognizance  in  his  shield." 

The  whole  is  illustrated  with  pictures,  and  the 
coat  of  arms  of  every  prince  is  given.  Abra- 
ham's is  a  golden  eagle  in  a  black  shield,  placed 
obliquelv. 

Many  historiographers  have  laboured  for  the 
glorification  of  the  old  house  of  Austria,  but  none 
have  gone  about  their  work  in  a.  way  to  be  at 
all  compared  to  Johann  Rasch"s.  Can  it  be  that 
in  his  time  (he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century)  people  were  so  far  beclouded  in 
the  fogs  of  vanity  and  self-esteem,  as  to  give 
currency  to  his  book? 

A  further  search  in  the  magnificent  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  library  of  this  convent 
showed  that  some  really  interesting  books  were 
to  be  found  in  it:  Haufstangel's  lithographs  from 
the  Dresden  gallery,  Salt's  View  of  India;  De- 
non's  work  on  Egypt,  and  other  splendid  works 
of  that  description. 

The  Incunabula?  and  manuscripts  have  all 
been  lately  bound  in  Russia  leather,  which  is 
said  to  preserve  them  from  the  worms.  There 
are  some  old  missals  and  breviaries,  and  a 
costly  edition  of  Pliny,  on  such  indestructible 
paper,  with  so  tasteful  yet  so  clear  a  type,  and 
with  so  solid  a  binding  as  in  our  times  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  The  Incunabula?  must  be 
very  old,  for  the  numbers  of  the  paper,  and  the 
superscriptions  are  made  with  the  peni  The  old 
heathen  sage  Pliny  was  painted  in  gay  colours 
in  front  of  his  work,  with  a  glory  like  that  of  a 
saint  round  his  head,  writing  his  Evangelium, 
like  St.  John;  proof  enough  how  highly,  even  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  monks  valued  the  classic 
works  of  the  ancients. 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  old  German 
poems  and  legends.  I  took  out  one  and  found 
it  gnawed  by  the  mice.  "Eh,  eh,"  said  the  fa- 
ther, who  was  showing  me  around,  "some 
wicked  animal  has  been  at  our  books  again! 
It's  very  illegibly  written.  I  can't  read  these 
old  letters,  and  I  dont't  care  to  read  them,  I  like 
to  read  a  plain  good  print!"  Then  stepping  to 
the  window,  he  hummed  a  melody  which  some 
organ-grinder  was  playing  in  the  street  below, 
and  observed,  "That  is  a  pretty  song.  It  is  from 
the  Puritani."  I  rummaged  further  in  the 
mouse  magazine,  and  found  another  old  dusty 
book.    It  was  called  "  On  the  German  War  of 
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Hortleder;"  thus  in  Austria  is  entitled  the  war 
of  Charles  V.  against  the  protestants.  We  may 
acquire  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  the  contents 
of  this  book  by  only  reading  the  title.  It  is  alike 
characteristic  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  as  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  dictated 
both  the  war  and  the  book.  It  runs  thus:  "  Of 
the  German  war  of  Hortleder,  with  the  dis- 
patches, intelligence,  instructions,  complaints, 
supplications,  written  commands,  summonses, 
counsels,  deliberations,  justifications,  protesta- 
tions, and  recusations,  replies,  details,  alliances 
and  counter  alliances,  orders  and  testimonials, 
letters  of  consent  and  dissent,  challenges,  admo- 
nitions, truces,  battles,  fights  and  skirmishes, 
with  one  word  the  causes  of  the  German  war." 
The  mere  reaping  of  this  title  makes  one  feel 
quite  Holy  Roman  and  German  empire-ish. 

Klosterneuburg,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  of 
those  stately  giant  erections,  reared  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  greatest  architect  Austria  ever  saw 
on  the  throne — Charles  VI.  It  is  projected  in 
the  same  grand  style  as  all  other  architectural 
works  of  that  monarch,  and  like  many  others 
also  unfortunately  (or  fortunately'?)  not  com- 
pleted. Want  of  money,  the  sudden  death  of 
Charles,  and  the  wars  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa,  prevented  the  completion, 
which  was  subsequently  often  attempted,  but 
never  achieved,  as  money  no  longer  flowed  so 
freely  as  under  the  administration  of  the  former 
monarch.  Much  has  been  done,  however,  of 
late;  the  library  is  new,  a  magnificent  staircase 
has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  many  thousand 
florins,  the  great  marble  hall  is  finished.  The 
giant  hall  which  has  long  remained  as  the  Avork- 
men  left  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  cleared  as  soon  as  the  new  church,  which 
the  convent  is  bound  to  erect  in  one  of  its  pa- 
rishes in  the  suburb  of  Hitzing,  shall  be  com- 
pleted. The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  100,000 
florins,  but  it  will  not  be  less  than  150,000.  The 
convent  has  the  patronage  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  churches. 

Klosterneuburg  is  particularly  rich  in  vine-' 
yards,  and  their  produce  flows  from  the  tuns  of 
all  the  houses  of  public  entertainment  far  and 
near.  Hence  it  has  acquired  among  the  people 
the  nickname  of  the  "running  tap,"(zu7ra  rin- 
nenden  zapferi),  just  as  Gottweih,  on  account  of 
its  abundance  of  ready  money  is  called  "the 
jingling  penny"  (zum  klingen  den  pfennig);  and 
even  as  the  fathers  of  Molk  are  called  the  "lords 
of  the  jolly  pecks"  {die  Herren  vom  reissenden 
Metzen),  on  account  of  the  many  fertile  corn- 
fields they  possess. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  wished  to  make 
Klosterneuburg  his  usual  summer  residence, 
and  built  the  convent  for  a  chateau.  Near  the 
cells  of  the  monks' there  is  a  range  of  magnifi- 
cent apartments  called  the  emperor's  apart- 
ments, which  are  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them, 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  burden.  The  chief 
cupola  of  the  building  is  surmounted  with  an 
imperial  crown,  and  the  lesser  ones  with  the 
archducal  hat.  The  imperial  crown  and  the 
gigantic  cushion  on  which  it  rests,  is  an  exact 
copy  in  iron  of  the  real  crown  at  Vienna. 
Within,  it  is  roomy  enough  to  contain  twenty 
men,  and  beams  are  stretched  across  to  give  it 
greater  firmness.  The  precious  stones  are  great 


bosses  of  iron  plate,  painted  blue  and  red,  in 
which  there  are  small  windows  or  doors  whence 
a  wide  prospect  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  Archducal  hat  on  each  of  the  other  cupo- 
las has  here  more  significance  than  the  crown, 
for  Klosterneuburg  is  the  principal  convent  of 
the  archduchy,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  veri- 
table hat  itself,  or  rather,  calls  it  its  own.  The 
monks  maintain  that  the  hat  belongs,  not  to  the 
imperial  house,  but  to  the  convent,  and  when 
homage  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  emperor  as 
archduke,  he  must  borrow  the  hat  of  them.  The 
Archduke  Maximilian  dedicated  this  hat  "ex 
devotione"  to  St.  Leopold,  the  patron  and  immor- 
tal proprietor  of  the  monastery.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  receiving  homage,  the  loan  of  the  hat 
to  the  new  emperor,  or  archduke,  is  attended 
by  a  number  of  antique  ceremonies. 

Two  imperial  commissioners,  generally  no- 
blemen of  some  old  Austrian  race,  such  as  the 
Hardegg,  Schonborns,  &c,  come  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  ca- 
valry in  a  state  equipage  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  are  received  before  the  gates  of  the  convent 
by  the  whole  chapter  with  the  "  reigning  pre- 
late" at  their  head.  In  the  courts  of  the  convent, 
the  "  Burgerschaft"  of  the  town  of  Klosterneu- 
burg parade  in  uniform  and  armed.  After  a 
friendly  welcome,  the  illustrious  guests,  attend- 
ed by  the  whole  company,  go  to  St.  Leopold's 
chapel,  where  they  hear  the  service  and  sing  a 
Te  Deum,  after  which  the  "  reigning  bishop,"  in 
full  pontificalibus  and  grasping  the  golden  cro- 
sier adorned  with  precious  stones,  admired  by 
travellers  in  the  treasury  of  the  convent,  repairs 
to  the  throne-room  where  he  gives  audience  to 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  demands  their 
business.  The  commissioners  in  the  old  style 
make  a  speech  to  the  "'well  beloved,  pious  and 
faithful,"  and  declare  therein  that  a  new  lord 
and  ruler  is  minded  to  invest  himself  with  the 
emblems  and  glories  of  majesty,  wherefore  he 
requests  the  convent  will  lend  him  the  old  hat 
Then  the  bishop  rises  and  gravely  declares 
that  he  sees  no  reason  to  the  contrary;  where- 
upon the  chapter  willingly  and  submissively 
grant  the  request  of  the  illustrious  supplicant 

Here  ends  the  first  act  of  this  important 
drama,  and  to  gather  strength  and  courage  for 
the  second,  the  party  adjourn  to  the  banquet- 
table,  where  the  "Running Tap"  shows  itself 
no  niggard,  and  many  a  glass  is  emptied  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  old  house  of  Austria. 

After  the  banquet,  the  parties  proceed  to  the 
delivery  and  reception  of  the  hat;  but  in  the 
first  place,  its  genuineness  and  identity  in  every 
respect  must  be  ascertained.  The  imperial  com- 
missioners draw  out  an  old  paper  on  which  it  is 
described  in  detail.  The  great  blue  sapphire 
on  the  top,  in  the  centre  the  pearls,  rubies,  and 
emeralds,  the  sable  tails,  every  thing  is  closely 
examined  and  certified,  and  then  the  hat  is 
packed  into  its  red  leathern  case,  locked  up, 
and  carried  down  to  the  gate  by  the  dean,  as- 
sisted by  two  priests. 

Here  the  case  is  delivered  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  place  it  in  a  litter  borne  by  two 
mules.  The  litter  is  followed  by  twelve  of  the 
Austrian  "noble  guard,"  all  scions  of  ancient 
race;  then  come  the  commissioners  in  their 
carriage,  then  the  empty  carriage  of  the  bishop, 
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and  behind  it  a  part  of  his  flock,  the  burger 
guard  of  Klosterneuburg  on  horseback  with 
their  trumpets.  The  latter,  and  the  empty  car- 
riage, only  go  as  far  as  the  Scottish  gate  of 
Vienna,  where  the  national  guard  is  stationed  to 
relieve  them  and  convey  the  hat  to  its  destina- 
tion. The  return  of  the  hat  to  the  convent  is 
conducted  in  similar  style,  but  with  somewhat 
less  ceremony. 

The  archduke  St.  Leopold  is  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  Austrian  archduchies,  but  Ne- 
pomucene  and  Florian  are  also  supposed  to 
watch  over  their  safety.  Leopold  is  buried  ' 
here;  the  enamel-work  on  his  monument  is  ad- 
mired by  all  travellers,  as  in  duty  bound,  al- 
though the  place  is  so  dark  that  scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  seen  of  it.  But  the  beautiful 
stucco-work  of  the  church  really  deserves  the 
highest  admiration,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
thing  so  perfect  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in 
Germany.  Such  luxurious  fulness  of  form,  such 
correctness  of  drawing,  such  a  solidity  of  work- 
manship, which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  holds  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  done 
yesterday,  and  such  taste  in  the  division  and 
arrangement 


of  the  groups,  make  it  really 


unique  in  its  kind,  and  do  the  highest  honour 
to  the  Augustine  chapter  of  Klosterneuburg,  if 
they  had  really  a  hand  in  the  matter.  I  must 
confess  that  after  I  had  seen  all  the  splendours 
of  this  convent  I  felt  as  if  I  had  enjoyed  a  ban- 
quet. Two  gentlemen  who  were  my  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  Stellwagen  on  my  return, 
owned  to  similar  feelings,  only  there  was  this 
difference  between  us,  they  had  really  dined. 
They  had  dined  with  the  prelate  and  were  full 
of  his  praises.  On  the  way  they  pointed  out  to 
me  a  monument  raised  by  a  former  prelate  in 
commemoration  of  a  great  danger  from  which 
he  had  escaped.  He  was  driving  past  the  spot, 
when  an  explosion  in  a  neighbouring  Turkish 
redoubt,  hurled  some  thousands  of  cannon-balls 
into  the  air.  One  of  these  balls  passed  ob- 
liquely through  the  roof  of  the  bishop's  car- 
riage without  doing  him  any  personal  injury, 
and,  in  memory  of  this  preservation,  he  had 
had  this  ball  riveted  on  the  pointed  summit  of 
a  column,  with  an  inscription  explaining  the 
motive  for  the  erection  of  so  singular  a  monu- 
ment, which  seemed  to  me  to  announce  more 
plainly  than  any  thing  else  I  had  seen,  the  pro- 
digious importance  of  a  Klosterneuburg  prelate. 


THE     END 
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DUBLIN. 

The  Bay  of  Dublin,  shallow  and  unprotected 
fiom  winds,  may  have  but  little  value  in  a  sail- 
or's eye,  but  to  the  stranger  it  affords  a  beauti- 
ful prospect,  particularly  if  he  contemplates  it, 
as  was  my  case,  on  a  fine  cheerful  morning, 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  after  having  spent 
the  night  in  a  storm  at  sea.  The  land,  stretch- 
ing forward  in  two  peninsulas,  looks  as  if  it 
were  opening  its  arms  to  receive  him.  In  the 
southern  hand  it  bears  the  harbour  and  town  of 
Kingstown,  in  the  northern  the  harbour  and 
town  of  Howth,  and  deep  in  its  bosom  it  cher- 
ishes the  metropolis  of  the  country,  the  ancient 
Irish  Ballagh-Ath-Cliath,  a  name  which  it  re- 
tains to  the  present  day.  Ptolemeeus  called  it 
erroneously  Eblana,  and  to  all  the  non-Irish  part 
of  the  world  it  is  known  under  the  denomination 
of  Dublin. 

On  the  left  side,  near  Kingstown,  lies  the  lit- 
tle island  of  Dalkey,  and  on  the  right  side,  near 
Howth,  the  equally  little  island  called  Ireland's 
Eye.  The  name  is  characteristic  and  appropri- 
ate, for  just  here  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
coast  it  is  that  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  open- 
ed her  eye  to  look  out  towards  England.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  her 
eye  has  here  been  forced  open  ;  for  had  Ireland 
her  own  way,  could  she  free  herself  from  her 
vicinity  to,  and  her  dependence  on,  England — 
could  she,  in  short,  turn  her  back  on  England — 
she  would  have  opened  her  eye  in  a  very  differ- 
ent direction.  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish  pa- 
triot, has  his  summer  residence  in  the  far  west 
of  the  island,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  into  which 
he  takes  much  more  pleasure  in  looking,  than 
into  the  Irish  Sea  and  over  to  England;  and 
most  of  the  Irish,  had  they  their  own  way,  would 
probably  like  to  run  over  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  erect  their  capital  there.  For  600  years, 
however,  England  has  made  Ireland  turn  her 
obstinate  head  round,  and  not  keep  her  back 
turned  upon  her  neighbour. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Ireland,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression will  here  apply,  was  Tara.  Dublin  is 
the  capital  of  English  making.  Richard  I.  built 
a  castle  here  in  1204,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the 
principal  courts  of  law,  and  the  residence  of  his 
vice-governor.  Since  then,  marks  of  favour, 
and  titles  of  magistracy,  and  charters,  and  cor- 
porations, and  public  buildings,  and  Wellington 
monuments,  have  been  poured  forth  upon  the 
city,  till  it  has  grown  to  be  great  and  more  beau- 
ful  than  even  London  and  Edinburgh;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  loyal  citizens  of  Dublin  un- 
der their  provosts  and  lord  mayors,  and  the  Eng- 
lish armies  under  their  lords  deputies  and  their 
lords  lieutenant,  and  episcopal  excommunica- 
tions, and  royal  letters  of  menace,  have  since 
then  kept  pouring  forth  from  the  city  upon  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which,  through  the  asrency 
of  Dublin,  has  continued  to  become  more  and 
more  dependent  and  more  and  more  English.* 


The  history  of  the  subjection,  colonization,  and  orga~ 


We  (that  is,  my  only  fellow-passenger  in  the 
steamer,  and  myself)  landed  at  Kingstown,  close 
to  two  very  illustrious  footsteps  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  on  the  quay.    They  are  the  steps  of  George 
IV.,  who  landed  here  when  he  visited  Ireland  in 
1821,  and  to  whose  honour  a  monument  has 
been   erected   close  to  the   two   said   steps.     I 
scarcely  thought  flattery  had  been  so  well  un- 
derstood in  Great  Britain.      To  hew  out  the 
steps  of  the  sovereign  on  his  visit  to  one  of  his 
principal  cities,  and  erect  monuments  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event!     One  would  suppose 
Ireland  a  little  out-of-the-way  place  somewhere 
beyond  the  Orkneys,  when  one  finds  the  visit  of 
its  sovereign  treated  as  so  memorable  an  occur- 
rence ;  and,  in  fact,  when  we  consider  that  Ire- 
land, near  as  it  is  to  London,  was  never  visited 
by  George  III.,  nor  by  George  II.,  nor  by  George 
I.,  and  that  during  the  century  that  preceded 
them,  the  country  never  saw  its  sovereign  ex- 
cept in  arms,  for  the  suppression  of  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies,  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  speak 
of  Ireland,  by  the  side  of  the  great  man-of-war, 
England,  as  a  little  captured  bark  taken  con- 
temptuously in  tow.     Our  kings  of  Prussia  fre- 
quently gladden  their  several  provinces  with  a 
visit,  except  Lithuania  perhaps,  to  which  one 
does  not  often  hear  of  their  going;  the  emperors 
of  Russia  are  almost  always  on  the  move,  and 
show  themselves  now  in  Moscow,  now  in  St. 
Petersburg,  now  in  Odessa,  now  in  Warsaw— 
in  short,  in  all  parts  of  their  dominions  except 
in  Siberia;  the  emperors  of  Austria,  on  their 
accession,  go  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  but 
their  Walachian  subjects ;  Ireland,  the  impor- 
tant third  of  the  mighty  imperial  trinity  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  left  to  the  left,  like  the  Lithu- 
ania of  Prussia  and  the  Siberia  of  Russia,  and 
on  every  new  accession  of  a  British  sovereign, 
all  that  Ireland  has  had  to  do  has  been  to  waft 
her  applause  across  the  Channel,  as  well  as  she 
has  been  able  to  do  so  with  her  bound  and  fet- 
tered hands. 

A  man,  when  he  lands  in  Ireland,  however, 
comes  to  honour  without  being  precisely  a  king. 
"Your  honours,"  was  the  first  salutation  we 
met  with.  It  was  from  a  Dublin  car-driver. 
"  It's  early,  your  honours,  and  the  railroad  won't 
be  warming  its  engine  for  you  this  hour  and  a 
half  to  come.  Take  my  car,  your  honours,  and 
I'll  drive  you  up  to  your  hotel,  and  that's  more 
than  the  engine  will  do  for  you."  The  reason- 
ing seemed  good  enough,  and  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. The  vehicle  we  embarked  in  seemed 
strange  and  grotesque  to  me.  It  was  a  kind  of 
square  box,  with  glasses  in  the  front,  and  we 
entered  from  behind.     The  machine  went  upon 


nization  of  Ireland,  from  Dublin  as  a  central  point,  pre- 
sents many  striking  points  of  resemblance  with  the  con- 
quest of  Finland  by  the  Swedes  from  Abo,  and  with  the 
organization  of  Lavonia,  Courland,  and  Esthonia  by  the 
Germans  from  Riga ;  Livonia,  Finland,  and  Ireland,  may 
be  looked  on  as  three  German  colonial  states,  formed  by 
foreign  intruders,  among  native  populations  looked  upon  as 
in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
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two  wheels,  and  resembled  some  of  the  Chinese 
equipages  of  which  I  have  read. 

Dublin  is  the  second  city  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  is  at  the  same  lime  one  of  the  first  and 
largest  of  Europe  ;  for  in  population  it  falls  lit- 
tle short  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Vien- 
na; rivals  Berlin  and  Lisbon  ;  and  surpasses 
Brussels,  Stockholm,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Pesth. 
Few  of  these  capitals  have  risen  to  their  present 
importance  in  so  short  a  time  as  Dublin.  St. 
Petersburg  alone  surpasses  it  in  this  respect, 
and  Berlin  about  equals  it.  The  best  compar- 
ison, however,  would  be  with  Pesth,  which,  like 
Dublin,  is  the  capital  of  a  dependant  kingdom, 
and,  as  the  residence  of  a  viceroy,  has  risen  from 
a  collection  of  wooden  booths  and  basket-work 
huts,  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Dublin,  having  been  built  by  Englishmen,  has 
quite  the  exterior  of  an  English  city.  With  the 
exception  of  its  wretched  suburbs,  and  the  quar- 
ters abandoned  to  misery,  Dublin  has  only  what 
may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  larger  English  towns. 
The  private  houses  of  the  wealthy,  as  in  Eng- 
land, are  small,  neat,  and  plain,  and  the  public 
buildings  equally  rich  in  pillars  and  ornaments, 
in  rotundas,  colonnades,  and  portals.  The  quays, 
lighthouses,  docks,  and  patent  slips,  remind  one 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  noble  Custom-house,  the 
Postoflice,  with  its  Ionic,  and  the  Four  Courts, 
with  its  Corinthian  columns,  are  all  splendid 
buildings,  but  of  the  same  character  as  those 
one  meets  with  in  England.  Then  the  streets 
are  spacious  and  the  side  pavements  broad  and 
convenient,  as  in  English  towns;  the  squares, 
perhaps,  more  beautiful,  and  the  buildings  even 
more  ornamental.  This  word  "  ornamental" 
is  very  characteristic  of  English  towns.  The 
French  talk  of  their  "villes  wwnumentales"  the 
English  tell  one  of  their  ornamental  towns,  by 
which  they  mean  towns  that  contain  buildings 
•with  a  profusion  of  pillars.  The  Russian  and 
American  cities  are  the  only  ones  that  can  match 
those  of  England  in  point  of  pillars.  In  Ger- 
many we  talk  of  our  "antique  and  picturesque" 
cities,  and  those  we  have,  whereas  the  English 
have  them  not,  with  all  their  columns.  Of 
course,  sweeping  rules  of  this  kind  are  not  with- 
out exceptions. 

Nelson  pillars  and  Wellington  testimonials, 
too,  are  not  wanting  in  Dublin,  any  more  than 
in  English  towns  generally.  Trinity  College 
has  its  beautiful  gardens,  shut  up  from  the  pub- 
lic, like  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  the  Castle, 
8he  residence  of  the  viceroy,  is  but  a  repetition 
of  many  similar  castles  in  England.  Nor  let  it 
be  supposed,  that,  Ireland  being  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, its  capital  must  therefore  present  the  decora- 
tion of  old  churches  and  convents,  venerable  ca- 
thedrals, and  quaint  chapels  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  stranger 
sees  as  little  Catholicism  in  Dublin  as  he  does 
Protestantism  in  Prague.  No  processions,  no 
monks,  no  priests  about  the  streets.  The  Catho- 
lic chajrh,  as  they  are  called,  are  generally  small 
places,  and  retire  from  view  into  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  the  city.  It  is  only  since  1745  that  the 
Catholics  have  been  allowed  to  open  their  chap- 
els at  all.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  churches, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  twenty,  look  very 
much  like  the  Protestant  churches  of  England, 
and  the  celebrated  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's,  the 
most  distinguisheJ  of  all  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  of  Ireland,  is  in  the  whole  of  its 
architecture  the  very  ditto  of  the  cathedrals  of 


Chester,  Carlisle,  and  others  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. I  could  not,  however,  reconcile  it  to  my- 
self to  find  that  in  the  churches  of  St.  Patrick's, 
St.  Kevin's,  and  of  other  Irish  Catholic  saints, 
whose  names  can  have  little  signification  for 
Protestant  Englishmen,  no  Catholic  service 
should  be  held.  I  had  not  crossed  the  Channel 
in  a  storm  to  find  myself  still  in  England.  Ire- 
land, national  Irelend,  I  had  come  to  see,  but 
that  I  found  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in 
its  great  towns.  I  therefore  made  but  a  short 
stay  in  the  merry  capital,  and  determined  to 
make  a  round  through  the  west  and  south,  after 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  return  to  Dublin, 
in  order  to  inform  myself  on  various  matters  of 
a  characteristic  and  general  interest. 

FROM  DUBLIN  TO  EDGEWORTH- 
TOWN. 

A  man  must  travel  a  long  way  by  railroad  ia 
England,  or  had  best  make  up  his  mind  to  cross 
over  to  Ireland  at  once,  if  he  wish  to  see  the  an- 
tique stage  coach  offices  which  formerly  abound- 
ed in  the  country,  and  which  are  so  humorously 
described  by  the  greater  part  of  the  writers  on 
England.  The  first  day  on  which  I  saw  one  of 
these  establishments  was  in  Dublin,  and  on  the 
2Cth  of  September,  on  which  day  I  prepared  my- 
self for  my  departure  for  the  interior  of  the  green 
island.  The  first  glance  at  such  an  office  is  not 
calculated  to  produce  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression. The  many  long-printed  bills  on  the 
wall,  warning  travellers  that  the  office  holds 
itself  in  no  way  responsible  for  damage  done  to 
a  traveller's  effects,  nor  even  for  their  loss,  nor 
for  the  retention  of  his  place,  and  hinting  various 
other  equally  agreeable  contingencies,  are  apt  to 
fill  a  stranger's  mind  with  uneasiness.  Then  he 
is  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  where  he  shall 
sit.  Inside  there's  as  little  spare  room  as  in  a 
herring-cask,  and  on  the  outside,  a  little  iron 
bulwark,  or.ly  four  inches  high,  is  all  that  guards 
him  against  an  abyss  of  fifteen  feet.  The  sight 
of  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  giddy.  To  say 
truth,  the  places  in  and  on  an  English  stage 
coach  are  the  most  comfortless  things  of  their 
kind  on  earth,  and  1  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  rec- 
oncile them  with  the  characteristic  love  of  the 
English  for  convenience.  I  solve  the  riddle 
thus :  In  every  undertaking  the  English  keep  the 
main  end  steadily  in  view.  This,  in  their 
houses,  is  domestic  comfort,  and  accordingly 
nothing  can  be  more  full  of  comfort  than  an  Eng- 
lish house.  In  travelling,  the  main  end  is  to  get 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  whatever  can  contrib- 
ute to  this  is  admirably  arranged.  The  car- 
riages, though  as  solid  as  iron  and  steel  can 
make  them,  are  of  surprising  lightness,  the  hors- 
es swift  as  birds,  and  the  coachmen  all  artists  in 
their  line;  but  convenient  seats  you  must  not 
hope  for,  nor  will  you  find  it  advisable  to  carry 
much  luggage  with  you  ;  all  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  is,  that  wet  or  dry,  clean  or  dirty,  with 
whole  bones  or  broken,  you  will  be  brought  to 
the  end  of  your  journey  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  appointed  time.  Every  other  consideration 
is  of  secondary  importance  to  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  every  hundred  who  travel  in  Eng- 
land, ninety  do  so  on  business. 

I  always  choose  an  outside  place.  You  can 
thence  see  the  country  conveniently  right  and 
lell,  provided  you  do  not  lose  your  head  in  start- 
ing. The  gateways  of  most  English  coach-offi- 
ces— and  this  again  is  an  enigma — are  so  low, 
that  every  outside  passenger  would  infallibly 
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leave  his  head  behind  him,  if  he  neglected  the 
warning  of  the  guard,  who  in  a  loud  voice  calls 
on  every  man  to  stoop  his  head. 

"  All  right !"  cried  the  guard  just  as  the  clock 
struck  six,  or  rather  just  as  the  hand  of  the  clock 
pointed  to  that  hour;  for  in  an  English  town 
there  are  more  clocks  that  show  the  hour,  and 
fewer  that  announce  it  in  an  audible  tone,  than 
in  one  of  our  own  cities.  "All  right!  stoop 
your  heads,  gentlemen  !"  Thirteen  heads  were 
bent  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  raised  them  again,  and  made 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could,  we  were 
rolling  away  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  into  the 
county  of  the  same  name. 

Our  road  lay  through  the  heart  of  Ireland, 
through  its  most  peopled  and  most  fertile  prov- 
inces, over  the  rich  plains  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  and  the  end 
of  my  journey  was  to  be  Edgeworthtown,  a  place 
whither  I  had  been  invited  by  one  whose  name 
is  known  and  honoured  in  Germany,  and  the  in- 
vitation had  been  given  with  so  much  kindness, 
that  I  had  resolved  to  stay  some  little  time  there, 
in  order  to  sharpen  and  prepare  my  powers  of 
perception,  for  the  observance  of  Irish  matters. 
For,  in  many  respects,  a  man  coming  into  a  new 
country  is  like  one  suddenly  brought  into  a  dusky 
cellar,  where  he  overlooks  many  things  and  sees 
others  in  a  false  light,  because  his  eyes  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  place.  Not  that  I  would 
have  a  traveller  say  nothing  of  a  country  till  he 
have  familiarized  himself  with  it,  and  become 
almost  a  native ;  on  the  contrary,  the  progress 
of  his  familiarization,  nay,  his  very  errors  and 
misconceptions,  may  have  in  them  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  scenes  he  visits. 

The  counties  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  which 
lie  immediately  west  from  Dublin,  are  the  most 
fertile  of  Ireland,  are  celebrated  for  their  good 
cultivation,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
Land  of  Promise  by  the  poor  people  of  Clare, 
Kerry,  and  others  of  the  western  districts.  No- 
where else,  except  in  Wexford,  is  there  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  land  lying  waste  in  bog  or  moor; 
nowhere  else  are  the  cattle  so  fine,  the  corn  so 
good  and  abundant,  and  nowhere  else  have  Eng- 
lish improvements  made  more  progress.  These 
counties  were  always  advantageously  situated 
for  the  reception  of  English  settlers,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  the  English  language ;  the  lan- 
guage, superstition,  and  customs  of  Ireland  have 
therefore  been  nearly  extirpated,  and  an  English 
character  has  been  substituted.  These  are  his- 
torical and  undeniable  facts,  and  yet  the  travel- 
ler who  visits  these  happy  regions  for  the  first 
time,  is  apt  to  receive  quite  a  contrary  impres- 
sion, and  to  imagine  himself  in  the  most  wretch- 
ed part  of  the  country.  Till  he  has  seen  the  west 
of  Ireland,  he  has  no  idea  that  human  beings  can 
live  in  a  state  of  greater  misery  than  in  the  fer- 
tile environs  of  Dublin,  or  that  a  peopled  and 
cultivated  land  can  look  wilder  than  the  corn- 
abounding  plains  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  West- 
meath. In  the  west  of  Ireland  there  are  districts 
where  a  man  may  imagine  himself  in  a  wilder- 
ness abandoned  by  mankind ;  where  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  rocks,  bogs,  and  brushwood,  and 
where  wild  beasts  alone  may  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  housing.  All  at  once,  however,  on  closer 
inspection,  little  green  patches,  like  potato- 
fields,  are  seen  scattered  here  and  there  amid  the 
rocks,  and  a  stranger  is  tempted  to  go  nearer  and 
examine  them.  Let  him  look  where  he  is  going, 
however,  or  he  may  make  a  false  step ;  the  earth 


may  give  way  under  his  feet,  and  he  may  fall 
into — What!  into  an  abyss,  a  cavern,  a  bogl — 
No,  into  a  hut,  into  a  human  dwelling-place, 
whose  existence  he  had  overlooked,  because  the 
roof  on  one  side  was  level  with  the  ground,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  consistency.  Perhaps  my 
traveller  may  draw  back  his  foot  just  in  time, 
and  then  let  him  look  around,  and  he  will  find 
the  place  filled  with  a  multitude  of  similar  huts, 
all  swarming  with  life  and  potatoes. 

It  is  not  so  bad  certainly  in  the  happy  regions 
of  the  east,  but  even  these  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  cultivated  country — 
a  w?£#-cultivated  country  is  out  of  the  question. 
In  a  well-cultivated  country,  I  expect  to  see 
fields  neatly  marked  off  with  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  bordered  here  and  there  with  trees  and  other 
signs  of  demarkation  or  defence.  Among  these 
fields  I  expect  to  see  neat  farmhouses  and  vil- 
lages, with  roofs  in  sound  condition,  and  yards 
orderly  and  tidily  kept,  instead  of  being  rilled 
with  a  chaotic  mass  of  stagnant  rainwater  and 
drainings  from  the  dunghill.  The  farmer's 
house  I  expect  to  see  high  and  dry  with  its  little 
garden,  pretty  to  look  on,  though  kept  for  use 
rather  than  show,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  the 
cultivator  may  show  his  taste  in  the  rearing  and 
grafting  of  his  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees. 
There  must  be  the  dairy  scrupulously  clean,  and 
the  tidy  kitchen  with  its  brightly  scoured  pots 
and  dishes,  and  the  orderly  sitting-room  for  the 
farmer's  family,  and  perchance  now  and  then  a 
company  room  for  particular  occasions;  but 
why  do  1  dwell  on  things,  the  very  trace  of  which 
is  lost  almost  as  soon  as  one  leaves  Dublin  1  I 
discovered  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called 
hedges  or  fences,  and  as  to  gardens,  fruit-trees, 
or  flower-beds,  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  was  at  first  at  a  loss  how  to  distinguish  the 
cultivated  from  the  uncultivated  land.  Instead 
of  cheerful  farmhouses  I  beheld  ruinous  huts, 
and  whenever  the  coach  stopped,  I  got  down  that 
I  might  see  the  interiors  of  the  houses,  which 
excited  my  astonishment.  This  was  in  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  Ireland,  and  along  the  high- 
way. How  must  things  have  looked  in  more 
secluded  places  1  Often  I  could  see  quite  enough 
without  getting  down,  for  at  times  I  could  study 
the  interior  economy  of  the  establishment  through 
the  holes  in  the  roof — the  fractured  plates  in  the 
kitchen,  the  potato-kettle  on  the  hearth,  the  heap 
of  damp  straw  for  a  bed  in  one  corner,  and  the 
pigsty  in  another ! 

The  landlords  of  Ireland,  according  to  Spen- 
cer, who  wrote  a  book  on  the  country  300  years 
ago,  draw  their  rents  from  their  poor  tenants, 
but  do  not  assist  them  in  the  erection  of  their 
houses,  in  the  fencing  of  their  fields,  or  in  the 
repair  of  their  roads.  If  they  did,  they  would 
derive  as  much  advantage  as  their  tenants  from 
such  a  course;  but  they  leave  everything  to 
chance,  and  let  their  tenants  get  on  as  well  as- 
they  can.  Spencer  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
cottage  of  an  Irish  farmer  in  terms  quite  as  suit- 
able to  the  present  day.  The  Irish  landlords,  it 
would  seem,  are  even  worse  than  the  great  Po- 
lish and  Russian  proprietors,  who  at  least  build 
houses  for  their  peasants,  and  furnish  them  with 
food  in  times  of  famine.  This  the  Irish  landlord 
does  not  do,  because  his  tenant  is  a  free  man, 
though  with  only  the  inconveniences  of  freedom 
— such  as  hunger,  want,  and  care — without  any 
of  its  advantages.  He  cannot  be  flogged,  it  must 
be  thankfully  admitted. 

The  land  here  is  everywhere  level,  without 
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any  picturesque  mountains  and  valleys,  or  ru- 
ined castles  and  abbeys.  The  traveller,  there- 
fore, beholds  no  natural  beauties  to  atone  for 
the  absence  of  that  adornment  which  human  in- 
dustry might  have  given  to  the  scene.  Even  the 
waters  have  a  melancholy  cast.  The  Liffey, 
which  we  crossed  twice,  receives  several  tribu- 
taries from  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  has,  in  con- 
sequence, a  brownish  colour,  like  most  of  the 
rivers  of  Ireland.  This  brownish  colour,  it  must 
be  observed,  does  not  prevent  the  water  from  be- 
ing limpid  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  may  see  down 
to  a  great  depth  in  these  brown  rivers;  but 
brown  is  quite  as  much  the  colour  of  Ireland  as 
green,  and  the  country  might  just  as  well  have 
been  called  the  topaz  island  as  the  emerald  isle. 
At  Mullingar  the  road  became,  for  a  while, 
more  interesting.  Here  it  was  that  I  saw  the 
first  Irish  lake,  Lough  Owe] ;  and  hence,  wheth- 
er north  or  west,  a  great  number  of  lakes  are  to 
be  met  with.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
there  are  none,  nor  all  the  way  between  Dublin 
and  Cork,  but  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island  their  number  is  very  great.  I  left  Lough 
Owel  and  Lough  Iron  to  the  left,  and  Lough 
Dereveragh  to  the  right,  with  very  little  regret ; 
for  lakes  in  a  plain,  without  mountains  to  be 
pictured  in  their  bosoms,  are  like  mirrors  with- 
out a  pretty  face  to  be  reflected  by  them.  To- 
wards evening  I  arrived  at  Edgeworthtown, 
■where  I  spent  some  agreeable  days  in  a  delight- 
ful circle. 

EDGEWORTHTOWN. 

This  is  a  cheerful  little  town,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  and  has  received  its  name  from  a  fam- 
ily which  has  become  famed  throughout  ihe  civ- 
ilized world,  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of 
the  amiable  Maria  Edgeworth.  This  family 
came  over — most  of  the  families  that  own  land 
in  Ireland  are  of  English  origin,  and  will  often 
take  occasion  to  tell  their  friends  and  guests 
when  their  ancestors  came  over  from  England,  in 
the  same  way  that  some  English  families  will 
talk  of  the  time  when  their  ancestors  came  over 
from  Normandy — well, then, the  Edge  worths  came 
over  in  1583,  under  the  reign  of  Glueen  Eliza- 
beth. The  family  was  at  that  time  also  pos- 
sessed of  land  in  Middlesex.  In  Ireland  they 
became  the  owners  of  extensive  domains  and 
castles,  and,  among  other  places,  of  the  village 
of  Fairymount,  a  name  which,  in  its  Gallicized 
form  of  Firmont,  has  become  celebrated  through- 
out the  world.  The  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  ac- 
companied Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold,  derived 
from  this  village  his  name  of  Monsieur  de  Fir- 
mont. 

The  father  of  Maria  has  also  obtained  for  him- 
self a  name  of  some  distinction  by  his  writings. 
His  essays  are  chiefly  on  mechanical  subjects, 
and  many  interesting  little  contrivances  are  still 
shown  at  Edgeworthtown  in  testimony  of  the 
mechanical  genius  of  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth.  Among  these,  are  doors  that  open  when 
a  knee  is  pressed  against  them,  in  order  that  a 
servant  carrying  a  loaded  iray  may  enier  the 
room  without  requiring  assistance.  The  most 
remarkable  of  all,  however,  is  an  iron  steeple 
that  was  erected  in  a  very  ingenious  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  The  lower  square  half  of  the 
steeple  was  built  of  stone  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  upper  rounded  and  pointed  part  was  compo- 
sed of  iron  bars  and  plates,  which  were  put  to- 
gether in  the  lower  body  of  the  building,  and 


when  all  was  ready,  by  a  simple  but  ingenious 
mechanism,  one  half  of  the  steeple  was  drawn 
out  of  the  other,  like  the  inner  tube  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  iron  spire  was 
raised  to  the  necessary  altitude,  and  was  then 
screwed  on  to  the  top  of  the  square  tower. 

This  gentleman  also  wrote  several  works  con- 
jointly with  his  daughter,  as  the  Essay  on  Prac- 
tical Education  and  the  humorous  Essay  on  Irish 
Bulls.  And  now,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  of  my 
German  readers  will  expect  of  me  a  very  Da- 
guerreotype of  the  amiable,  cheerful,  intelligent, 
and  witty  authoress,  and  a  precise  description  of 
the  little  corner  by  the  window  of  her  pretty  libra- 
ry, her  usual  sitting-room,  and  of  the  little  wri- 
ting-table, and  of  all  the  comfortable  and  agree- 
able dependencies  of  the  place  where  the  Moral 
Tales,  the  Popular  Tales,  Belinda,  Leonora, 
Grisclda,  Castle  Rackrent,  Helen,  and  all  her  other 
delightful  narratives,  were  imagined  and  put  to 
paper.  All  this,  I  can  easily  believe,  might  be 
made  extremely  interesting;  but  I  feel  so  invin- 
cible an  aversion  against  speaking  in  my  books 
of  living  persons  who  have  hospitably  received 
me  under  their  roofs,  that  I  shall  persist  in  my 
old  practice,  and  shall  merely  invite  my  readers 
to  accompany  me  in  my  walks  about  Edge- 
worthtown, where  they  will  find  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  country  and  i's  inhabitants, 
things  with  which  I  occupy  myself  at  all  times 
more  willingly  than  with  mere  personalities. 

The  Edgeworths  have  long  been  resident  in 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  absentees,  but 
live  on  their  estate,  and  look  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  their  tenants.  There  are  several  no- 
ble and  wealthy  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  do  the  same  thing ;  among  others  the  family 
of  the  Tuites,  and  I  had,  in  consequence,  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  wonderful  effect  which 
the  presence  of  the  owner  of  an  estate  has  on  the 
tenantry,  and  to  how  great  an  extent,  therefore, 
the  Irish  landlords,  who  take  no  care  for  their 
dependents,  are  themselves  responsible  for  the 
wretchedness  of  the  country.  I  had  not  thought 
there  could  have  been  in  Ireland  such  solid-look- 
ing farmers  as  I  here  beheld  on  the  estates  of  the 
two  families  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  course 
of  my  excursions  round  Edgeworthtown,  I  saw 
many  a  farmhouse  as  stately  as  the  best  of  its 
kind  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  England.  The 
houses  were  as  clean,  and  the  rooms  as  comfort- 
able, as  I  could  have  wished  them  to  be.  The 
rooms  and  staircases  were  carpeted,  and  wine 
and  refreshments  were  offered  me.  On  Mr. 
Tuite's  estate  I  visited  a  number  of  farmers,  and 
always  found  their  houses  tidy  and  orderly,  with 
sides  of  bacon  suspended  in-  the  pantry,  bright 
pewter  dishes  ranged  upon  the  kitchen  shelves, 
and  good  furniture  and  beds  in  the  family  rooms, 
just  as  I  should  have  expected  to  find  them  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealthier  peasantry  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  Tuite  family,  I  was  told,  had  lived  on 
their  estates  for  300  years,  had  always  been  res- 
ident, and  the  present  owner  was  himself  a  very 
zealous  and  intelligent  agriculturist.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  one  sees  anything  of  this  kind  in 
Ireland,  and  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  it  ex- 
cites the  more  interest  when  one  does  see  it,  for 
it  inspires  a  belief  that,  with  care  and  kindliness, 
it  would  be  possible  to  elevate  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  a  thing  which  those  who  might  best  ef- 
fect the  change  are  usually  least  willing  to  ad- 
mit, attributing  the  whole  blame  to  the  disorder- 
ly, dirty,  improvident,  and  intemperate  habits  of 
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the  people.  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  the  memoirs 
of  her  lather,  gives  the  description  of  an  intelli- 
gent landlord  animated  by  a  determination  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  tenants,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  him  would  apply  quite  as 
well  to  the  present  day  as  to  the  time  when  it 
was  first  adopted. 

It  often  happens  in  Ireland  that  a  farm,  origi- 
nally sufficient  for  the  comfortable  maintenance 
of  a  man  and  his  family,  becomes  divided,  after 
a  few  generations,  into  a  number  of  holdings, 
each  father  giving  a  piece  of  the  land  to  each  of 
his  sons  to  set  him  up  in  the  world.  This  sub- 
division is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  poverty 
of  the  country.  Every  man  is  anxious  to  have 
a  bit  of  land  of  his  own  to  till,  and,  laudable  as 
this  desire  is,  it  may,  if  carried  too  far,  as  is  the 
case  in  Ireland,  become  the  occasion  of  many 
evils.  An  Irish  farmer  with  a  large  family  can- 
not prevail  on  himself  to  show  more  favour  to 
one  child  than  the  rest,  and  always  endeavours 
to  divide  his  farm  in  equal  shares  among  all  his 
children,  whatever  may  be  the  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  it.  The  effect  of  this  system  is,  that  at 
last  the  land  is  divided  into  such  small  fractions, 
that  a  man  and  his  family,  on  their  diminutive 
holding,  are  always  just  on  the  verge  between 
existence  and  starvation.  If  the  farms  were  pre- 
served in  their  original  extent,  and  the  younger 
sons  were  sent  out  into  the  world,  the  elder  sons 
would  have  more  interest  in  the  improvement 
and  good  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  younger 
sons  would  in  the  end  be  the  better  off",  for  they 
would  be  spurred  on  to  exert  their  ingenuity  and 
industry  in  some  other  pursuit. 

The  vast  extent  of  most  of  the  estates  in  Ire- 
land offers  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  minute- 
ness of  some  of  the  farms,  or  rather  potato 
grounds.  Had  the  division  of  property  existed 
in  the  upper  classes  also,  the  small  landlords 
would  gradually  have  approached  nearer  to  the 
small  farmers,  and  the  subdivision  of  estates 
would  have  acted  as  a  check  on  the  subdivision 
of  farms.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  where  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil  have  so  little  property  in  the  land  they  culti- 
vate as  in  Ireland.  In  Russia  there  are  large 
estates,  but  the  holdings  of  the  peasants  are  large 
too.  In  Ireland  there  are  single  estates  more  ex- 
tensive than  German  principalities,  with  farms 
(if  such  an  expression  can  be  applied)  not  larger 
than  the  bit  of  ground  which  an  English  gentle- 
man would  set  aside  for  his  rabbits  in  a  corner 
of  his  park.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  out  of 
3400  holdings,  there  are  280  of  less  than  an  acre, 
and  1056  of  more  than  one,  but  less  than  five 
acres. 

Another  pernicious  custom  in  Ireland,  is  what 
is  called  letting  the  land  in  partnership,  often  to 
whole  villages,  when  each  member  of  the  part- 
nership becomes  personally  responsible  for  the 
entire  rent.  This  is,  unfortunately,  still  so 
much  the  case  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner, 
that  the  common  pasture  grounds  are  constantly 
seen  crowded  with  cattle,  and  the  people  are  for 
ever  disputing  with  each  other  as  to  who  has 
the  right  to  drive  the  greatest  number  of  misera- 
ble-looking beasts  upon  the  common.  If  the 
land  thus  held  in  partnership  is  arable  instead  of 
pasture,  they  divide  it  into  a  number  of  small 
parcels,  but  this  partition  often  leads  to  litigation, 
and  constantly  to  disputes,  each  being  apprehen- 
sive lest  his  neighbour  should  have  the  advantage 
of  a  few  inches  over  him. 


The  system  of  middlemen  is  another  gigantic 
evil  under  which  agriculture  suffers  in  Ireland. 
Absentee  landlords,  not  to  have  to  do  with  a 
large  number  of  tenants,  but  to  receive  their 
money  conveniently  in  large  sums,  often  let 
large  tracts  of  country  to  small  capitalists,  who 
either  let  the  land  out  to  the  actual  cultivators 
or  to  other  middlemen.  In  this  way  there  was 
often  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant  a  whole 
row  of  middlemen,  none  of  whom  had  any  great 
interest  in  the  land,  but  whose  object  it  natural- 
ly was  to  squeeze  from  the  poor  tiller  of  the  soil 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  rent.  The  most 
atrocious  part  of  the  system  was,  that  if  a  mid- 
dleman failed,  the  landlord  might  come  upon  the 
tenant  for  his  rent,  even  though  it  had  already 
been  paid  to  the  middleman.  The  Subletting 
Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  has  in- 
terposed a  check  to  the  worst  evils  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  contracts 
of  an  antecedent  date,  and  there  are  leases  in 
Ireland' for  terms  of  an  almost  indefinite  length, 
on  which  this  law  can  operate  but  slowly.  Be- 
sides an  evil  practice  is  not  always  to  be  sup- 
pressed immediately  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

Now  these  are  evils,  the  like  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
and  as  little  do  I  believe  shall  we  meet  elsewhere 
with  implements  of  agriculture  of  so  rude  a  kind 
as  those  employed  in  Ireland.  There  are  dis- 
tricts where  the  people,  unable  to  construct  a 
thrashing-floor,  thrash  their  corn  in  the  public 
road.  Even  at  the  present  day,  carts  may  be 
seen  with  wheels,  but  without  spokes,  nay,  there 
are  even  vehicles  without  wheels,  known  under 
the  denomination  of  "slide  cars." 

Another  important  point  is  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  on  which  land  is  held.  Many  Irish  farm- 
ers are  what  is  called  "  tenants  at  will,"  who 
can  be  turned  off'  their  holdings  whenever  the 
landlord  pleases.  It  is  unfortunately  but  too  cer- 
tain, that  in  consequence  of  the  O'Connell  agita- 
tion, the  tenant  at  will  tenure  is  very  much  on 
the  increase.  The  granting  of  a  lease  gives  the 
elective  franchise  to  a  tenant,  and  as  the  tenants 
have  mostly  exercised  their  political  power  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  their  landlords,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  latter  should  feel  averse 
to  the  granting  of  leases.  Nevertheless,  the  ten- 
ure at  will  is  a  crying  evil,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  law.  The  landlords  ought  to  be 
all  but  compelled  to  grant  leases  to  their  tenants. 
This  is  what  the  Irish  farmers  wish  for,  and 
what  they  demand  under  the  title  of  "  fixity  of 
tenure,"  but  no  one  appears  to  be  able  to  propose 
any  practicable  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem. Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this, 
the  immense  distance  by  which  the  peasantry  in 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  have  got  the  start,  in 
march  of  improvement,  of  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land. 

In  most  of  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe — 
in  France  by  a  revolution,  and  in  Germany  by 
wise  and  well-timed  reforms — the  nobility  have 
been  deprived  of  their  feudal  power  over  their 
peasants,  and  these  from  serfs  and  slaves,  have 
been  converted  into  small  proprietors.  Even  in 
Russia  measures  are  in  progress,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  make  the  peasants  less  dependant  on 
their  lords,  and  gradually  to  give  them  a  proper- 
ty in  the  land  they  till.  In  England  and  Ireland 
alone,  people  have  feared  to  ask  themselves 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  the  poor 
oppressed  Irish  farmers  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  soil,  and  to  take  measures,  as  has  been  done 
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in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  permanent  leases,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  exorbitant  rents,  and  then  first  to  allow, 
and  afterward  to  make  it  imperative,  that  the 
tenant  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  convert  the 
permanent  lease  into  a  freehold.  No  one  here 
seems  to  have  dreamed  of  inquiring  how  this  has 
been  done  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  even  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia ;  no  one  has  yet 
been  bold  enough  here  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  the  real  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  better  claim  to  a  property  in  it, 
than  the  noble  owner  whose  privileges  have  al- 
most always  had  their  origin  in  violence  and  in- 
justice. People  here  have  such  a  holy  dread  of 
touching,  even  in  the  most  remote  way,  what 
they  call  the  "  rights  of  property,"  that  they  seem 
incapable  of  raising  themselves  to  the  level  of 
the  idea,  that  circumstances  may  arise  to  make 
it  the  highest  political  wisdom  to  venture  on  the 
infringement  of  those  rights. 

The  titles  by  which  the  landed  nobility  of 
Europe  hold  their  estates  and  tenants  are  of  in- 
finite variety.  In  most  cases  they  have  origi- 
nated in  possession  from  time  immemorial,  indi- 
viduals having,  in  a  dark  age,  of  which  all  rec- 
ord has  been  lost,  established  their  ascendancy, 
either  by  cunning  or  violence.  In  some  states, 
however,  the  dependence  and  poverty  of  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  its  partition  among 
the  conquerors.  In  general  the  date  of  this  con- 
quest went  back  to  so  remote  a  period,  that  the 
injustice  which  attached  to  the  original  title  had 
been  forgotten,  or  the  estates  had  passed  in  the 
course  of  time  into  the  possession  of  new  fami- 
lies, who  could  not,  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
be  held  responsible  for  the  original  injustice. 
Could  the  law  always  have  come  upon  the 
original  wrong-doer  or  his  immediate  descend- 
ants, no  one  would  have  accused  the  state  of  in- 
justice if  it  had  said  to  him,  "You  hold  your 
land  by  an  unjust  title,  so  we  shall  take  it  from 
you  and  restore  it  to  the  poor  peasants  whose  an- 
cestors were  robbed  by  yours."  Prussia  and  the 
other  states  of  Germany  did  more  than  this.  It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  distinguish  those 
titles  that  were  of  a  vicious  origin,  so  they  pro- 
ceeded against  all  alike,  and  forced  them' all  to 
abandon  privileges  injurious  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  to  accept  a  moderate  indemnity  in 
exchange.  What  we  in  Germany  have  done  to 
a  nobility,  whose  privileges  rested  on  incom- 
parably better  titles,  people  in  Ireland  do  not 
venture  to  think  of,  with  respect  to  a  nobility 
holding  its  privileges  by  the  worst  possible  titles. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  to  be  heard  of 
in  Ireland  as  a  proprietor  of  land  whose  family, 
growing  out  of  the  people,  have  held  their  land 
from  time  immemorial.  The  ancient  national 
Irish  nobles  and  landowners  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  been  completely  destroyed.  The 
best  title  that  an  Irish  landowner  can,  in  gener- 
al, trace  his  possession  to  is  violence,  but  this 
violence  is  almost  always  of  no  very  ancient 
date,  for  though  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Eng- 
lish laid  claim  to  all  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  a  gilt 
from  the  pope,  it  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
country  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Glueen  Elizabeth, 
what  was  called  "the  Pale"  never  occupied 
more  than  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  island.  It  was 
by  Cromwell  that  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was 
first  completed,  and  by  William  III.  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  repeated.     Each  conquest 


brought  with  it  extensive  confiscations,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  ancient  owners  of  the  land,  so 
much  so  that  at  present  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
Irish  soil  are  held  by  families  of  English  descent, 
and  nearly  every  large  landholder  can  still  tell 
when  his  ancestors  first  became  possessed  of  the 
estate.  I  have  said  that  the  best  title  an  Irish 
landholder,  can  in  general  show  is  violence — 
meaning  conquest;  but  in  many  cases  estates 
were  obtained  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
possessors  by  treachery  and  fraud.  For  a  long 
time  the  law  was  that  a  son  might  dispossess  his 
father,  or  a  younger  his  elder  brother,  by  em- 
bracing Protestantism,  and  there  are  many,  very 
many  Irish  landowners,  whose  possessions  can 
be  shown  to  have  originated  in  the  application 
of  this  atrocious  law.  In  presence  of  such  titles,, 
what  wise  government  ought  to  hesitate  to  in- 
terfere— not  indeed  with  revolutionary  measures 
calculated  to  throw  everything  into  confusion, 
but  to  enact  such  salutary  reforms  as  would  en- 
able the  poor  tenants  at  will  and  leaseholders 
gradually  to  convert  their  tenure  into  a  freehold, 
so  that  the  millions  might  not  continue  for  ever 
to  waste  away  for  the  profit  of  a  few  oligarchs  ? 

In  my  excursions  to  the  farmers  of  Sunna,  I 
met  with  an  old  woman  who  spoke  Irish  and. 
very  little  English.  In  her  youth,  she  said, 
meaning  fifty  years  ago,  few  people  here,  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  spoke  or  understood  anything 
but  Irish ;  but  many  of  them  had  since  forgotten 
it,  and  to  the  children  nothing  but  English  was 
taught.  There  are  few,  she  added,  that  can  even 
bless  themselves  in  Irish  now  !  She  told  me  the 
ancient  Irish  name  for  Edgeworthtown,  but  I 
have  forgotten  it. 

It  is  strange  that  throughout  Ireland,  even  in 
those  parts  that  have  longest  been  Anglicized  or 
Saxonized,  the  original  names  have  been  retain- 
ed for  the  political  divisions  of  the  country. 
Thus  in  the  vicinity  of  Edgeworthtown  I  met 
with  the  townships  of  Camliskbey,  Agadonagh, 
Ballinloughtagh,  names  that  must  have  had  an 
odd  sound  to  Saxon  ears.  Several  of  these  town- 
ships are  sometimes  united  to  form  a  parish, 
and  by  a  union  of  several  parishes  a  barony  is 
constituted.  Some  of  these  baronies  have  Eng- 
lish names,  but  in  the  west  they  are  Irish  with- 
out an  exception.  Six  or  eight  baronies  make 
a  county.  Of  the  counties  many  have  English 
names,  as  Waterford,  Longford,  Down,  Glueen's 
County,  and  King's  County ;  others  again  have 
retained  genuine  Irish  denominations,  as  Mon- 
aghan,  Fermanagh,  Donegal,  &c.  Several  coun- 
ties together  form  a  province,  of  which  there  are 
four. 

The  gentry  and  nobility  in  this  part  of  Ireland 
understand  nothing  of  Irish ;  indeed  there  are 
but  lew  districts  in  the  country  where  the  land- 
owners are  able  to  converse  with  their  peasants 
in  the  native  dialect.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Galway,  a  thoroughly  Irish  city,  even  the  gentry 
are  said  to  understand  Irish,  and  there  the  priests 
are  obliged  to  preach  in  that  language.  There, 
too,  the  best  Irish  scholars  are  met  with,  among 
whom  Dr.  M'Hale,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  his  Vicar-General,  Dr.  Loftus,  are  particu- 
larly distinguished.  The  former  is  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  an  Irish  version  of  the  Iliad, 
and  lately  published  a  translation  of  Thomas 
Moore's  poems.  , 

Large  parties  of  Irish  labourers  passed  through 
Edgeworthtown  during  my  stay  there,  and  exci- 
ted my  compassion  by  their  melancholy  appear- 
ance.    I  had  seen  several  swarms  of  them  on 
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the  road  from  Dublin,  and  all  of  them  complain- 
ed of  having  made  so  little  money  in  England 
this  time.  Every  year  numbers  of  these  labour- 
ers wander  away  from  the  western  parts  of  Ire- 
land, particularly  from  Connaught,  to  assist  the 
English  farmers  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  It 
happened,  however,  that  this  year  so  many  men 
were  out  of  employment  in  England,  that  la- 
bourers could  be  had  in  abundance  at  low  wa- 
ges, and  the  poor  Irish,  in  consequence,  had  had 
a  bad  time  of  it ;  ragged  and  hungry  they  had 
gone  over  to  England,  and  even  so  they  return- 
ed, having  scarcely  earned  enough  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  journey.  These  periodical  migra- 
tions of  Irish  labourers  occur  as  regularly  as 
the  movements  of  so  many  birds  of  passage. 
Wages  in  England,  on  an  average,  are  twice  as 
high  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  harvesters,  ac- 
customed to  the  cheapest  food,  are  generally 
able  to  bring  back  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
earn.  The  men  have  usually  a  bit  of  ground  in 
Donegal,  Clare,  Mayo,  Connemara,  or  some- 
where among  the  bogs  and  mountains  of  the 
west,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  put  their  own 
fields  in  order  they  start  lor  one  of  the  eastern 
ports  —  Dublin,  Belfast,  Dundalk,  &c.  —  and 
cross  over  to  England,  leaving  their  families  at 
home.  Their  little  harvest  is  often  attended  to 
by  their  wives,  or,  as  among  the  mountains  of 
Connaught  the  harvest  is  generally  later  than  in 
England,  the  men  are  often  at  home  again  quite 
in  time  to  attend  to  the  getting  in  of  their  own 
produce.  During  harvest  time  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  services  of  these  Irish  labourers  are 
of  great  importance,  and  sometimes  it  would  be 
difficult,  without  their  aid,  to  get  the  harvest  in 
at  all.  They  generally  return  every  year  to  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  and  work  for  the  same 
farmers  who  employed  them  at  the  preceding 
harvest;  thus  it  often  happens  that  a  district  in 
England  will  have  its  corn  cut  and  gathered  in 
every  year  by  labourers  from  some  particular 
district  in  Ireland. 

To  see  poor  Paddy  with  a  rueful  countenance 
is  the  more  moving,  as  it  so  seldom  happens  to 
him  to  carry  a  look  of  care  about  with  him; 
but  this  year,  gloom  was  fixed  on  almost  every 
face  that  returned  from  England.  Some  even 
complained,  that  of  the  little  they  had  earned 
they  had  been  robbed  by  the  rioters  in  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturing  districts.  The  poor  fellows 
thought  of  their  families  at  home,  who  were 
counting  on  the  harvest  penny  that  was  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  supply  a  lew  pressing  wants.  For- 
tunately the  potato-harvest  was  a  productive 
one,  but  how  they  were  to  fight  it  out  during  the 
winter  with  the  landlord  and  the  driver,  Heaven 
only  knew.  I  have  seen  migrations  of  harvest- 
ers somewhat  similar,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  nowhere  did  they  produce  so  melancholy  an 
impression  upon  me  as  in  Ireland ;  neither  the 
North  Germans,  wandering  away  to  the  rich 
marshes  of  Holland ;  nor  the  poor  Croats,  Bo- 
hemians, and  mountaineers,  from  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Styria,  on  their  way  to  the  fertile  low- 
lands of  the  Danube ;  nor  the  Swiss  descending 
(rem  their  Alps  into  the  teeming  plains  of  Lom- 

idy  ;  nor  the  mowers  that  swarm  yearly  from 
central  part  of  Russia,  into  the  thinly-peo- 
I  steppes  of  the  southern  provinces. 

Mountains  and  valleys,  rocks,  ravines,  and 

plains  nay,  sometimes  even  the  caverns,  are  all 

covered  with  bog  in  Ireland.    Where  cultivation 

>-.ihe  bog  begins,  and  the  whole  island  may 

.      .aid  lo  be  a  bog  with  occasional  interruptions. 


There  are  parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  also  seem  to  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  bog,  but  nowhere 
else  is  mis  so  much  the  case  as  in  Ireland.  Our 
Harz  Mountains  have  some  bog  it  is  true,  but 
in  Ireland  the  very  summits  of  such  mountains 
are  covered  with  bog,  and  wherever  cultivation 
recedes,  the  bog  resumes  possession  of  the  aban- 
doned ground.  The  humidity  of  the  climate,  I 
suppose,  is  the  chief  though  not  the  only  cause  of 
this  phenomenon.  The  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  in  other  countries  dries  and  resolves< 
itself  into  dust,  leaves  here  a  considerable  re-' 
siduurn,  which  is  augmented  in  the  lollowing 
year  by  the  new  residua  of  decayed  plants,  and 
a  rapid  accumulation  thus  takes  place,  a  quan- 
tity of  moisture  being  held  in  absorption,  till 
gradually  immense  compact  masses  are  formed. 
A  young  bog,  one  that  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy, 
is  called  a  "  quaking  bog;"  but  in  time,  when 
the  mass  becomes  more  compact,  and  assumes 
a  black  colour,  it  is  known  as  a  turf-bog,  or 
peat-bog.  The  vegetables,  whose  residua  go  to 
the  formation  of  these  bogs,  are  of  course  of  in- 
finite variety.  The  mosses,  as  they  decay,  form 
a  loose,  spongy  mass,  often  so  tough  that  the 
turf-spade  will  not  pierce  it,  and  it  then  goes  by 
the  name  of  "old  wife's  tow."  Sometimes  the 
bog  is  formed  almost  wholly  of  mosses,  some- 
times of  mosses  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other 
plants.  Hence  arise  two  principal  descriptions 
of  morasses  in  Ireland,  the  red  or  dry  bogs,  and 
the  green  or  wet  bogs.  The  former  yields  a 
light,  spongy  turf  that  quickly  burns  away,  the 
latter  a  heavy,  black  turf.  Some  of  the  green 
bogs,  however,  are  so  wet,  that  no  turf  can  be 
obtained  from  them  at  all. 

The  Irish  bogs  are  at  once  a  source  of  wealth,, 
and  a  cause  of  poverty  to  Ireland.  They  yield 
fuel  to  the  poor,  but  at  the  same  time  cover 
much  fertile  land,  which  they  withhold  from 
cultivation,  and  they  spoil  the  water  of  the  riv- 
ers, fill  the  atmosphere  everywhere  with  a  turfy 
smell,  and  infect  the  air  with  unwholesome  ex- 
halations ;  they  are  often  a  great  hinderance  to 
internal  communication,  and  have  long  served 
as  places  of  refuge  to  the  thieves  and  outlaws  of 
Ireland,  who,  according  to  Boate,  could  not  ex- 
ist without  the  bogs.  The  object  of  the  Irish 
ought,  to  be  to  subject  to  a  wise  system  of  econ- 
omy those  bogs  that  yield  good  fuel,  and  to  have 
all  the  others  drained  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. Hitherto  the  Irish  have  done  neither  of 
these  two  things;  they  have  not  economized 
their  turf,  and  they  have  not  drained  the  unpro- 
ductive bogs,  because  these  were  for  a  long  time 
looked  upon  as  the  most  effectual  natural  pro- 
tection against  the  English.  The  English,  in- 
deed, "  the  introducers  of  all  that  is  good  into 
Ireland,"  as  Boate  calls  them,  (he  might  with 
equal  justice  have  called  them  the  authors  of 
much  evil  there),  have  for  centuries  laboured  at 
the  draining  of  these  bogs,  and  lately  again  a 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  reclaiming  of 
Irish  bogs,  but,  compared  to  the  quantity  of  bogs 
that  exists,  little  or  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
done,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  traveller 
in  Ireland  seldom  finds  himself  on  any  point 
whence  he  may  not  see  bog  within  his  horizon. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  time  when,  if 
not  the  entire  island,  at  least  portions  of  it,  must 
have  been  better  cultivated,  and  less  covered 
with  morasses  than  at  present,  for  there  are  large 
tracts  of  bog,  under  which  the  soil  shows  the 
most  distinct  traces  of  former  cultivation  by  the 
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plough.  Nay,  some  Irish  historians  point  to 
certain  districts,  which,  after  having  been  laid 
waste  by  this  or  that  English  general  or  chief, 
rapidly  became  converted  into  a  morass. 

While  I  was  at  Edgeworthtown,  I  heard  the 
people  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  Centre  of  Ireland, 
and  a  farmer  one  day  accompanied  me  to  an  arti- 
ficial mound,  which  the  people  looked  upon  as 
the  said  central  point.  This  mound  is  called 
the  Moate  of  Lisserdowling.  We  were,  no 
doubt,  very  near  the  centre,  but  the  hill  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  equally  certain,  was  not  that  centre, 
the  precise  locality  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  The  Moate  of  Lisserdowling 
is  a  round  conical  hill,  about  forty  feet  high,  and 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  It 
stands  on  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  b^  cornfields, 
and  being  planted  with  trees  and  white-thorn 
bushes,  presents  a  stately  object  on  the  naked 
level.  On  the  summit  the  moate  was  flat,  with 
an  indentation  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  few 
stones  bare,  that  seemed  to  form  a  part  of  some 
masonry  concealed  under  the  turf,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  artificial  hill  was  covered.  The 
popular  tradition,  I  was  told,  assigned  the  moate 
as  a  dwelling-place  to  an  ancient  Irish  chief  of 
the  name  of  Naghten  O'Donnell,  and  a  small 
by-road  in  the  neighbourhood  is  still  called  after 
him,  "Naghten's  Lane."  The  hill  stands  in 
high  repute  throughout  the  country,  and  is  a  fa- 
vourite resort  on  fine  afternoons,  when  hundreds 
may  be  seen  sitting  and  lying  on  its  sides ;  but 
not  one  of  these  visiters  remains  after  dark, 
"when  the  Moate  of  Lisserdowling,  and  the  lane 
leading  to  it,  are  abandoned  to  the  fairies,  or 
"  good  people,"  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland. 
Nor  will  any  one  touch  a  stone  or  stick  on  the 
hill,  "  unless  they  have  had  a  dream,"  as  my 
former  expressed  himself,  "  and  have  had  a  com- 
mission from  the  good  people."  I  observed  on 
the  side  of  the  mount  the  stump  of  an  old  thorn- 
bush.  My  guide  informed  me  that  the  bush  it- 
self had  been  blown  down  one  windy  night, 
many  years  ago,  and  had  been  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground  where  it  fell,  no  one  daring  to  touch  it, 
though  in  general  the  poor  people  are  ready 
enough  to  appropriate  to  themselves  anything 
burnable  that  they  may  find  by  the  wayside. 
Young  trees  they  will  steal  with  very  little  re- 
morse, but  wood  growing  on  one  of  these  fairy 
mounts  is  almost  always  secure  from  their  dep- 
redations. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  a  similar  hill, 
the  Moate-o'-Ward,  which  was  likewise  cover- 
ed with  white  thorns,  and  in  the  sequel  I  met 
with  great  numbers  of  these  artificial  hillocks, 
of  which  Ireland  contains  many  more  than  either 
England  or  Scotland.  The  people  call  them 
moats,  a  word  used  in  English  to  designate  the 
ditch  of  a  fortress.  In  Irish  they  are  called 
"  raths,"  a  word  bearing  precisely  the  same  sig- 
nification. They  are  also  sometimes  called 
"Danes'  Mounts,"  for  in  Ireland,  as  every  art  of 
destruction  is  charitably  set  down  to  Cromwell's 
account,  so  every  erection  of  a  remote  date  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Danes.  The  popular  belief  is 
unanimous,  therefore,  in  giving  the  Danes  the 
credit  of  having  erected  these  tumuli,  as  fortress- 
es whence  they  might  hold  the  country  in  sub- 
jection, and  when  the  Danes  had  been  expelled, 
an  Irish  chief  here  and  there  chose  the  deserted 
fastness  for  his  dwelling  place.  The  learned  are 
not  quite  so  unanimous  in  their  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  erections.  Some  go  with  the 
stream,  and  set  them  down  to  Danish  account ; 


others  believe  the  hillocks  to  be  of  a  much  more 
ancient  date,  and  to  have  formed  the  strongholds 
of  the  ancient  native  kings.  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
land is  a  mound  of  enormous  size,  said  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster.  Probably 
this  earthy  architecture,  which  appears  to  have 
been  so  widely  diffused  over  Ireland,  was  the 
work  of  different  ages,  of  various  races,  and  had 
more  objects  than  one  in  view.  Nearly  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  in  the  infancy  of  their  civili- 
zation, seem  to  have  delighted  in  the  erection  of 
these  artificial  hills.  The  whole  of  Southern 
Russia  is  full  of  them,  and  we  meet  with  them 
in  Hungary,  Turkey,  Scandinavia,  and  Den- 
mark, as  well  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  but 
nowhere  in  such  numbers  as  in  Ireland,  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  ancient  Irish  must 
have  built  many  of  their  raths  long  before  the 
Danes  arrived  among  them. 

It  is  also  probable  that  they  were  erected  with 
different  objects  in  view.  Some,  we  know,  were 
intended  as  boundary  marks,  and  some  we  know 
were  raised  over  the  remains  of  distinguished 
heroes  and  chiefs.  From  some  it  was  customa- 
ry for  the  lawgivers  and  judges  to  announce 
their  decisions  to  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
on  others  kings  were  anointed  and  crowned.  The 
Druids  required  sacred  hills  to  offer  their  sacri- 
fices on,  and  where  a  natural  hill  was  not  to  be 
had,  an  artificial  one,  no  doubt,  was  often  form- 
ed. Others  again  may  have  been  intended  as 
fortresses  on  which  the  people  might  seek  refuge 
from  an  enemy.  Many,  no  doubt,  remain  that 
are  quite  enigmatical.  Several,  when  opened, 
are  found  to  contain  passages  and  cells,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  guess  what  use  they  were  intend- 
ed for.  They  are  too  small  for  storehouses,  and 
can  scarcely  have  served  as  tombs,  or  bones  and 
other  remains  would  have  been  found  there. 

Lisserdowling,  a  high  pyramid  surrounded  by 
a  low  rampart  and  ditch,  is  more  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  been  erected  as  a  religious  mon- 
ument than  as  a  fortress.  Had  it  been  intended 
for  a  fortress,  why  should  so  much  labour  have 
been  expended  in  giving  it  a  conical  form,  and 
why  not  have  bestowed  more  pains  on  the  cir- 
cumvallation  1  As  a  fortress  it  would  have  been 
the  strangest  and  most  ineligible  that  ceuld  have 
been  built.  The  space  on  the  summit  would 
scarcely  afford  room  for  two  huts,  and  when  the 
rampart  had  once  been  stormed  by  the  enemy, 
the  defenders  would  have  been  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage  on  the  sides  of  the  cone.  Proba- 
bly the  circumvallation  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
this,  and  many  other  tumuli,  were  intended  for 
fortresses,  but  Stonehenge,  which  nobody  ever 
took  to  be  a  fortress,  is  also  surrounded  by  ram- 
part and  ditch.  The  circumvallation  may  have 
been  intended  simply  to  mark  the  boundary  of 
the  holy  place,  and  to  cut  off  all  connexion  with 
the  profane  part  of  the  world. 

Enough,  however,  of  the  Danes'  mounts,  and 
now  let  me  proceed  to  notice  a  few  memoranda 
which  I  find  set  down  in  my  journal  during  my 
stay  in  Edgeworthtown. 

In  the  little  Protestant  church  at  Edgeworth- 
town I  found  a  wooden  gallery,  which,  as  I  learn- 
ed from  an  inscription,  had  been  erected  sixty 
years  previously,  by  a  vicar  of  the  parish,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  public  at  large.  The  small 
space  on  the  floor  of  the  church  was  occupied 
wholly  by  the  pews  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
congregation,  so  that  the  poor,  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  pew-rent,  were  all  but  excluded 
from  the  place  of  worship,  as  is  generally  the 
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case  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  England.  The 
pews  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  church,  and 
this  has  caused  them  to  encroach  so  much  upon 
the  space  intended  for  the  congregation,  that  no 
room  at  all  remains  in  the  end  for  the  poor. 
Well-meaning  clergymen  have  often  struggled 
against  this  abuse  of  the  pews ;  and  some,  like 
the  worthy  pastor  of  Edgeworthtown,  when  they 
could  not  bring  the  parish  to  provide  aecommo- 
.  dation  for  the  poor,  have  done  so  at  their  own 
expense.  The  vicar  in  question,  it  is  said,  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  vestry  act  to 
enable  him  to  carry  his  benevolent  views  into 
operation.  Of  late  the  Puseyites  have  commen- 
ced a  spirited  opposition  against  the  monopoli- 
sing system  of  pews,  and  in  this,  at  least,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  they  will  succeed. 

There  are  800  Catholics  in  Edgeworthtown, 
and  300  Protestants,  but  the  latter  do  not  increase 
in  number  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  ibrmer. 
The  Catholics  have  become  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  since  their  emancipation,  as  well  as 
more  numerous,  and-this  remark  will  apply  to 
nearly  all  Ireland.  I  was  also  told  that  the  Cath- 
olics endeavour  at  present  to  induce  young  men 
of  better  families  than  was  formerly  the  case,  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  church. 

I  visited  the  schools  in  the  place.  They  were 
well  conducted,  because  the  gentry  did  not  neg- 
lect them.  I  saw  nothing  very  remarkable  there, 
except  that  in  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the  teacher 
made  use  of  the  Chinese-Mongolian-Russian 
reckoning  board.  He  told  me  the  board  had 
been  introduced  into  the  popular  schools  of  Ire- 
land two  years  previously,  and  had  been  found  to 
answer  extremely  well.  He  was  aware  the  in- 
strument was  of  Chinese  or  Russian  origin, 
£  and,  believed  to  have  heard,  that  it  had  been 
'J  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Russian 
nobleman  who  had  travelled  in  Ireland.  I  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  really  the 
case.  Perhaps  the  English  obtained  it  directly 
from  China.  The  Chinese  were,  unquestion- 
ably, the  first  inventors  of  this  useful  instrument, 
which,  1  am  only  surprised,  has  not  long  ago 
been  adopted  in  every  country  in  Europe. 

Some  strange  stories  of  murders  were  told  me 
by  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  An  Irishman 
had,  some  years  previously,  by  one  of  the  many 
secret  societies  that  have  existed  in  Ireland,  been 
engaged  to  murder  a  certain  individual.  The 
man  was  on  his  road  in  search  of  his  victim, 
and,  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  was  met  by  a 
gentleman,  who  took  him  to  his  country-house, 
and  ordered  dry  clothes  and  refreshments  to  be 
given  to  him.  On  inquiring  the  name  of  his  be- 
nevolent host,  the  man  found  that  he  was  in  the 
house  of  the  very  being  he  had  undertaken  to 
murder.  He  was  returning  without  having  ex- 
ecuted his  task,  when  he  met  one  of  his  secret 
associates,  to  whom  he  told  what  had  happened, 
declaring  that  it  was  now  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  destroy  one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him. 
The  associate,  who  had  received  a  similar  com- 
mission, proposed  that  they  should  change  their 
two  victims.  The  scrupulous  assassin  eagerly 
accepted  a  proposal  which,  he  thought,  relieved 
his  conscience  from  the  crime  of  ingratitude. 
The  arrangement  was  made,  and  each  slew  his 
man ! 

I  was  astonished  at  the  slowness  with  which 
-corn  ripens  in  Ireland.  They  sow  their  winter 
corn  there  in  November,  and  their  summer  corn 
in  February,  yet  it  is  not  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember that  they  can  think  of  getting  in  their 


wheat  harvest.  Their  oats  are  still  later.  Rye 
is  a  description  of  corn  they  never  think  of. 
When  the  summer  has  been  wet  and  cold,  the 
wheat  is  not  got  in  till  the  middle  of  October,  nor 
oats  till  November.  In  the  south  of  Germany, 
on  the  Rhine,  rye  is  generally  housed  about  the 
33d  of  July,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  follow 
at  short  intervals.  In  Courland  and  Lithuania, 
countries  that  lie  nearly  under  the  same  latitude 
as  Ireland,  the  harvest  is  generally  got  in  about 
the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  though 
the  summer  corn  is  sown  only  in  April,  till  which 
month  the  ground  retains  its  wintry  covering  of 
snow. 

While  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Edgeworth- 
town, a  little  fair  was  held  there,  and  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of 
the  Irish  market-people  in  the  disposal  of  their 
wares.     Some  of  them — those  who  deal  in  fruit, 
and  various  kinds  of  eatables — did  as  they  would 
have  done  in  most  countries,  that  is  to  say,  they 
sat  by  the  side  of  their  wares,  and  waited  till  cus- 
tomers presented  themselves ;  but  those  who  dealt 
in  knives,  scissors,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
small  articles,  were  more  noisy  and  mountebank- 
ish  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  them  out  of  Great 
Britain.    Some  of  them  had  arranged  their  goods 
on  a  moveable  booth  that  went  upon  wheels. 
One  side  of  this  travelling  repository  formed  a 
kind  of  stage  on  which  the  merchant  made  his 
appearance,  and  presented  various  articles  to  the 
public,  to  whom,  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  vend- 
or of  medicines,  he  recommended  his  goods  with 
surprising  volubility,  accompanied  by  jokes  that 
were  not  always  without  wit.     He  would  name 
the  price  of  an  article.    The  spectators  laughed, 
and  offered  him  perhaps  a  few  pence.    Others 
offered  perhaps  a  trifle  more,  and  so  went  on,  till 
the  merchant  was  satisfied,  or  till,  despairing  of 
an  acceptable  offer,  he  put  the  article  by  and  pro- 
duced another.     Similar  scenes  are  constantly 
.-een  at  the  English  fairs  likewise,  and  even  in 
London  there  are  shops  in  which  perpetual  auc- 
tions are  going  on,  a  crowd  of  spectators  being 
kept  all  day  long  around  the  place,  which  may 
be  considered  half  in  the  light  of  a  shop,  and  half 
in  that  of  a  playhouse.     1  saw  no  gipsies  at  the 
fair,  and  was  assured  there  were  none  in  Ireland. 
In  all  the  books  on  Ireland  that  have  come  into 
my  hands,  I  have  in  vain  sought  a  confirmation 
of  this  assertion,  yet  books  ought  to  tell  us  what 
we  must  not  look  for  in  a  country  as  well  as 
what  we  may  expect  to  see  there.     It  would  be 
strange  if  the  gipsy  race,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  every  country  of  Europe,  had  avoided 
Ireland,  and  yet  several  Irishmen  have  assured 
me  the  fact  is  so ;  and  as  Ireland  boasts  of  so 
many  peculiarities,  has  neither  tosds  nor  snakes, 
nor  many  other  animals  that  are  met  with  ev- 
erywhere else,  one  is  disposed  d  priori  to  believe 
the  assertion.     It  may  be  that  parties  of  gipsies 
crossed  over  to  Ireland  at  times,  but  finding  there 
a  race   almost  as  barbarous  and  wretched  as 
themselves,  they  returned  and  did  not  multiply 
in  the  land.     The  Romans  also  never  went  over 
into  Ireland,  even  when  they  held  possession  of 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  known  world. 
Another  fact  almost  equally  remarkable,  is 
the  total  absence  of  Jews  from  Ireland.   At  least, 
there  does  not  now  exist  a  Jewish  synagogue  in 
the  whole  island;  not  even  in  Dublin,  a  city  of 
270,000  inhabitants.   Some  Jews,  it  is  true,  came 
over  with  Cromwell,  and  in  1746  there  were 
forty  families  of  that  nation  in  Dublin,  where 
they  had  a  synagogue  and  a  cemetery;  but  in 
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1821  the  little  community  had  dwindled  down  to 
nine  individuals.  In  this  respect,  Ireland  and 
Dublin  certainly  stand  alone  in  Europe.  In 
England  and  Scotland  there  are  Jews  and  gip- 
sies in  all  directions. 

FROM  EDGEWORTHTOWN  TO    THE 
SHANNON. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
that  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends  of  Edge- 
worthtown,  when  about  to  visit  the  glorious 
Shannon,  the  great  main  artery  of  the  island. 

The  usual  way  of  travelling  in  those  parts  of 
Ireland  where  there  are  no  stage-coaches,  is  by 
the  aid  of  a  jaunting-car.  This  is  a  two-wheel- 
ed vehicle  with  one  horse,  with  a  seat  for  two 
persons  on  each  side.  In  the  centre  between 
the  seats  is  a  cavity  called  a  well,  in  which  the 
traveller's  luggage  is  deposited.  The  shaft  is 
fastened,  not  to  the  axletree,  but  to  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  and  the  passenger,  in  consequence, 
is  obliged  to  accompany  the  horse  in  every 
movement  he  makes,  just  as  if  the  whole  con- 
cern were  fastened  to  his  back.  When  the  hors-e 
gallops,  the  comically  violent  motion  that  en- 
sues, affords  much  fun  to  some,  and  makes  oth- 
ers sea-sick.  The  machine  is,  of  course,  un- 
covered, and  as  it  generally  rains  in  Ireland,  few 
travellers  neglect  to  pack  themselves  and  their 
goods  up  in  some  waterproof  tissue  or  other. 
The  price  charged  for  such  a  car  is  sixpence  for 
an  English  mile,  just  half  what  is  paid  in  Eng- 
land for  a  one-horse  conveyance. 

These  cars  are  very  much  to  be  recommended 
to  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  see  something  of 
the  country  he  is  passing  through.  He  is  not 
bound  to  any  particular  line  of  road,  and  may 
travel  whither  he  will,  so  he  pay  but  his  six- 
pence a  mile;  and  then,  as  his  feet  are  never 
far  from  the  ground,  he  can  step  on  and  off  at  all 
times  with  very  little  trouble,  and  need  pass  no- 
thing unexamined  by  the  roadside.  Then,  in  his 
driver  he  has  always  a  talkative  Paddy,  who, 
duly  to  balance  the  vessel  committed  to  his  pi- 
lotage, rarely  sits  on  his  box,  but  rather  on  the 
opposite  seat,  ilos-a-dos  with  his  passenger,  ready 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and 
show  him  "a  bit  of  the  country."  Having  him- 
self an  abundant  stock  of  curiosity,  he  is  ready 
to  sympathize  with  curiosity  and  desire  of  infor- 
mation in  another.  He  stops  when  his  passen- 
ger wishes  it,  drives  slower  of  his  own  accord 
when  he  sees  him  taking  notes,  not  forgetting, 
when  he  thinks  he  has  said  something  witty  or 
clever,  to  add,  "  and  won't  your  honour  please 
to  put  down  that  tool" 

On  one  of  the  many  beautiful  and  sunny  days 
vouchsafed  even  unto  Ireland  by  the  autumn  of 
1842,  I  rolled  away  with  an  equipage  such  as  I 
have  described,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non, intending  afterward  to  avail  myself  of  the 
services  of  the  river  itself  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney toward  the  south-western  districts  of  the  isl- 
and. In  the  central  part  of  Ireland,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  the  Shannon,  there  aie  few  natural  beau- 
lies  to  admire.  The  land  is  level,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  is  naturally  more  directed  to 
man  and  his  works;  neither,  I  grieve  to  say,  is 
calculated  to  awaken  much  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation, for  the  former  is  mostly  in  rags,  and 
the  latter  in  ruins.  From  a  well-ordered  coun- 
try ruins  ought  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
disappear,  but  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  Ire- 
land is  the  country  for  ruins.    Here  you  have 


ruins  of  every  period  of  history,  from  the  times 
of  the  Phoenicians  down  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  ruins  that  are  supposed  to  date  from 
the  arrival  of  the  fire-worshippers  of  the  East, 
others  which  pass  for  remains  of  Druidical  tem- 
ples, or  of  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
kings.  Fragments  may  be  seen  of  the  churches 
built  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
the  country;  the  domination  of  the  Danes  en- 
riched the  land  with  another  rich  course  of  ruins, 
and  down  to  our  own  times  each  century  has 
marked  its  progress  by  the  ruins  it  has  left.  Nay, 
every  decade,  one  might  almost  say,  has  set  its 
sign  upon  Ireland,  for  in  all  directions  you  see  a 
number  of  dilapidated  buildings,  ruins  of  yester- 
day's erection. 

Along  my  road  I  passed  through  no  town  in 
which  I  did  not  behold  houses  of  very  recent 
construction  falling  into  ruins.  In  some  places 
I  even  saw  ten  or  twelve  such  houses  standing 
side  by  side.  With  the  ruins  of  old  castles  and 
churches,  some  sad  poetical  tradition  of  war  and 
violence  is  usually  associated;  these  more  mod- 
ern ruins  are  connected  with  the  yet  sadder  story 
of  injustice  committed  in  the  time  of  peace.  The 
cruel  expulsion  of  a  tenant  by  his  landlord,  or 
the  emigration  of  the  poor  occupiers,  or  the  want 
of  means  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs,  these 
are  generally  the  causes  assigned.  Generally, 
indeed,  the  people  are  not  very  communicative 
when  you  inquire  into  the  matter.  "Ah,  sir, 
it's  a  sad  story,  and  we'd  better  say  nothing 
about  it,"  is  often  the  only  answer  you  can  get. 

The  painter  has  least  reason  to  complain,  for 
as  ajl  descriptions  of  creeping  plants  are  very 
abundant  in  Ireland,  Irish  ruins  generally  wear 
a  very  picturesque  look.  The  beautiful  ivy 
hangs  its  drapery  round  them  all,  wild  roses, 
yews,  and  similar  plants-  nestle  everywhere 
among  the  broken  masonry,  and  ofteu  have  I 
seen  the  most  wretched  huts  enveloped  in  a  rich, 
full  robe  of  ivy,  worthy  to  luxuriate  around  the 
tottering  keep  of  what  was  once  a  royal  castle. 
Many  a  hut  I  believe  is  made  habitable  only  by 
the  ivy  that  embraces  and  upholds  it. 

The  rags  of  Ireland  are  quite  as  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  as  the  ruins.  As  an  Irishman 
seems  to  live  in  a  house  as  long  as  it  remains 
habitable,  and  then  abandons  it  to  its  fate  so  he 
drags  the  same  suit  of  clothes  about  with  him  as 
long  as  the  threads  will  hold  together.  In  other 
countries  there  are  poor  people  enough,  who  can 
but  seldom  exchange  their  old  habiliments  for 
new,  but  then  they  endeavour  to  keep  their  gar- 
ments, old  as  they  are,  in  a  wearable  condition. 
The  poor  Russian  peasant,  compelled  to  do  so 
by  his  climate,  sews  patch  upon  patch  to  his 
sheepskin  jacket,  and  even  the  poorest  will  not 
allow  his  nakedness  to  peer  through  the  aper- 
tures of  his  vestment,  as  is  frequently  seen  in 
Ireland  among  those  who  are  far  above  the  class 
of  beggars,  in  no  country  is  it  held  disgraceful 
to  wear  a  coat  of  a  coarse  texture,  but  to  go 
about  in  rags  is  nowhere  allowed  but  in  Ireland^, 
except  to  those  whom  the  extreme  of  misery  has 
plunged  so  deeply  into  despair,  that  they  lose  all 
thought  of  decorum.  In  Ireland  no  one  appears 
to  feel  offended  or  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  na- 
ked elbow  or  a  bare  leg. 

There  is  something  quite  peculiar  in  Irish 
rags.  So  thoroughly  worn  away,  so  completely 
reduced  to  dust  upon  a  human  body,  no  rags  are 
elsewhere  to  be  seen.  At  the  elbows  and  at  all 
the  other  corners  of  the  body  the  clothes  hang 
like  the  drooping  petals  of  a  faded  rose;  the 
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-edges  of  the  coat  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  fringe, 
and  often  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  inside  from  the  outside  of  a  coat,  or  the 
sleeves  from  the  body.  The  legs  and  arms  are 
at  last  unable  to  find  their  accustomed  way  in 
and  out,  so  that  the  drapery  is  every  morning 
disposed  after  a  new  fashion,  and  it  might  ap- 
pear a  wonder  how  so  many  varied  fragments 
are  held  together  by  their  various  threads,  were 
it  not  perfectly  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  coat  be  made  to  serve  for  breeches,  or  the 
breeches  for  coat. 

What  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  gives  so  ludi- 
crous an  effect  to  the  rags  of  an  Irish  peasant,  is 
the  circumstance  that  his  national  costume  is 
cut  after  the  fashion  of  our  gala  dress,  of  the 
coats  worn  among  us  at  balls  and  on  slate  occa- 
sions. The  humbler  classes  with  us  wear  either 
straight  frock  coats,  or,  when  at  work,  short 
round  jackets.  In  Belgium,  France,  and  some 
other  countries,  the  working  men  have  a  very 
suitable  costume  in  their  blouses,  and  a  very  sim- 
ilar garment,  the  smock  frock,  is  worn  in  most 
of  the  rural  districts  of  England.  Paddy,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  thought  the  blouse,  or 
the  short  jacket,  not  elegant  enough  for  him,  so 
he  has  selected  for  his  national  costume  the 
French  company  dress  coat,  with  its  high  use- 
less collar,  its  swallow  tail  hanging  down  behind, 
and  the  breast  open  in  front.  With  this  coat  he 
wears  short  knee  breeches,  with  stockings  and 
shoes,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  cut  of  his  clothes  is 
concerned,  he  appears  always  in  full  dress,  like 
a  rale  gentleman.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  a 
working  man  could  select  a  costume  more  un- 
suitable to  him,  or  more  absurd  to  look  upon. 
It  affords  no  protection  against  the  weather,  and 
is  a  constant  hinderance  to  him  in  his  work,  yet 
it  is  generally  prevalent  throughout  the  island. 
It  is  said  that  a  mass  of  old  dress  coats  are  con- 
stantly imported  from  England,  where  the  work- 
ing classes  never  wear  them.  If  so,  the  lowness 
of  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  may  have  in- 
duced the  Irish  peasants  to  purchase  these  cast- 
off  habiliments,  and,  laying  aside  their  original 
costume,  which  cannot  hut  have  been  more  suit- 
able, to  mount  the  dunghill  in  a  coarse  and  tat- 
tered French  ball  costume.  The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  most  of  these  coats  are  not  imported,  but 
are  made  in  the  country,  of  a  coarse  gray  cloth 
called  "  frieze,"  from  which  the  coats  themselves 
derive  the  name  of  "frieze  coats." 

It  is  only  on  Sundays,  and  among  the  wealth- 
ier peasants,  that  the  frieze  coat  is  seen  in  its 
complete  form,  with  four  buttons  behind  and  six 
in  front.  On  working-days,  not  only  the  buttons 
are  wanting,  but  the  whole  gear  resolves  itself 
into  that  indescribable  condition  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  communicate  some  notion.  Oft- 
en the  one  half  of  the  swallow  tail  is  gone,  and 
the  other  half  may  be  seen  drooping  in  widowed 
sorrow  over  its  departed  companion,  whom  it  is 
■evidently  prepared  to  follow,  on  no  very  distant 
day.  It  seems  never  to  occur  to  the  owner, 
when  one  of  these  neglected  flaps  hangs  sus- 
pended only  by  a  few  threads,  that  half  a  dozen 
stitches  would  renew  its  connexion  with  the  pa- 
rent coat,  or  that  one  bold  cut  would  at  all  events 
put  it  out  of  its  lingering  misery.  No,  morning 
after  morning,  he  draws  on  the  same  coat,  with 
the  tail  drooping  in  the  same  pity-inspiring  con- 
dition, till  the  doomed  fragment  drops  at  last  of 
its  own  accord,  and  is  left  lying  on  the  spot 
where  it  fell.  This  tail  is  generally  the  first 
part  that  is  lost  of  the  coat.    Is  it  not  strange 


that  a  hint  so  often  given  to  him  should  still  be 
thrown  away  on  the  Irish  peasant,  and  that  he 
should  not  long  ere  this  have  thought  of  exchan- 
ging his  coat  for  a  jacket  1  If  he  did  this,  he 
would  not  so  often,  while  some  blush  of  novelty 
is  left  upon  his  coat,  be  obliged  to  tuck  up  his 
tail  while  at  work,  or  to  tie  it  round  his  body 
with  packthread. 

The  head  gear  harmonizes  with  the  ball-room 
suit.  Paddy  scorns  to  wear  a  waterproof  cap, 
but  in  its  place  he  dons  a  strange  caricatured' a 
beaver  or  silk  hat,  that  many  a  time  and  oft — 
how  often  Heaven  alone  knows — has  been  redu- 
ced to  a  complete  state  of  solution  by  the  rain, 
and  then  been  allowed  to  dry  again  into  some 
new  and  unimagined  shape.  How  millions  of 
working  men  can  have  endured  for  so  many 
years  to  wear  so  inconvenient  and  absurd  a 
head-dress,  is  quite  inconceivable  to  me,  and  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  to  that  sound  common  sense 
by  which  the  masses  are  generally  characterized. 
Paddy,  it  must  be  owned,  pinches  and  flattens 
and  twists  the  uncomfortable  appendage  into  a 
fashion  of  his  own.  He  pushes  up  the  brim 
away  from  his  face  in  front,  while  behind  it  soon 
hangs  in  festoon  fashion.  The  crown  in  time 
falls  in,  but  being  deemed  an  important  part  of 
the  concern,  is  kept  in  its  place  for  some  time 
longer  by  the  aid  of  packthread.  The  crown 
goes,  however,  at  last,  and  the  hat,  one  would 
then  suppose,  would  be  deemed  useless;  no  such 
thing,  the  owner  will  continue  to  wear  it,  for  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  by  way  of  ornament. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  see  a  peasant 
at  his  work,  thus  accoutred  like  a  decayed  dan- 
cing-master, and  not  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  so 
whimsical  an  apparition ;  I  say  whimsical,  for 
in  his  deepest  misery  Paddy  has  always  so  much 
about  him  that  is  whimsical,  that  you  can  scarce- 
ly help  laughing  even  while  your  heart  is  bleed- 
ing for  him. 

Nothing  offers  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
meager,  ragged  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peas- 
ant than  the  creature  with  which  he  usually 
shares  his  home — I  mean  his  pig.  You  see  the 
animal  go  where  you  will,  and  so  well  fed,  so 
oily,  so  round,  so  paunchy,  as  you  will  scarcely 
ever  see  it  elsewhere.  In  no  other  country  have 
I  ever  seen  so  many  pigs,  except  perhaps  in 
Walachia;  but  the  Walachian  pigs,  feeding  in 
the  woods,  are  a  much  wilder  race  than  the  Irish 
pigs,  which  are  literally  the  inmates  of  their 
master's  home,  and  are  reared  up  with  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  What  the  horse  is  to 
the  Arab,  or  the  dog  to  the  Greenlander,  the  pig 
is  to  an  Irishman.  He  feeds  it  quite  as  well  as 
he  does  his  children,  assigns  to  it  a  corner  in  his 
sitting-room,  shares  his  potatoes,  his  milk,  and 
his  bread  with  it,  and  all  these  favours,  he  con- 
fidently expects,  the  pig  will  in  due  time  grate- 
fully repay.  Upon  the  pig  it  is  that  the  best 
hopes  of  the  poor  peasant  often  repose.  "The 
pig  it  is  must  pay  the  rent,"  is  a  speech  you  may 
hear  repeated  hundreds  of  times.  The  high  rent 
which  he  has  to  make  up  for  his  landlord  is  the 
heaviest  of  the  poor  fellow's  earthly  cares,  and 
the  pig  is  the  friend  that  must  relieve  him  of  it. 
Of  late  years,  I  was  sometimes  told,  that  the  goat 
had  been  preferred,  as  easier  to  rear  than  the 
pig,  but  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
I  visited,  the  pig  was  the  predominant  animal. 

In  front  of  many  of  the  farm-houses  that  I 
passed  I  saw  hawthorn  bushes  cut  into  fantastic- 
shapes,  pyramids,  crosses,  &c,  as  I  had  often 
seen  in  England.     By  the  roadside,  also,  they  oc- 
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curred  frequently,  and  some  had  stems  of  enor- 
mous thickness,  and  appeared  of  a  much  greater 
age  than  we  ever  see  them  in  Germany.  There 
are  parts  of  Ireland  where  nothing  now  remains 
but  these  old  thorn-bushes,  to  testify  to  the  mighty 
forests  that  once  grew  there.  There  are  many 
countries  in  Europe  where  the  forests  that  for- 
merly existed  there  have  completely  vanished, 
in  consequence  of  the  unthrifty  manner  in  which 
the  inhabitants  have  dealt  with  their  timber.  No 
other  country,  however,  has  been  so  neglectful 
of  this  department  of  national  economy  as  Ire- 
land, and  the  inconvenience  is  now  felt.  By 
plantations  of  young  trees,  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  repair  their  bygone  errors.  It  is  the  same 
in  Switzerland,  in  Greece,  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia, &c. 

The  larch  appeared  to  me  to  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  particular  care.  In  every  direction  I  saw 
young  saplings  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  plant, 
but  always  in  small  parcels,  and  not  in  such  ex- 
tensive plantations  as  we  often  see  in  our  own 
well-wooded  country.  The  English  require 
much  wood  for  their  ships,  and  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  than  most  of  their  commer- 
cial rivals;  when  we  think  how  there  lie  waste 
in  Ireland  many  thousands  of  acres,  well  suited 
for  the  growth  of  oaks  and  pines,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  more  energetic  exertions  are 
not  made  to  plant  with  timber  the  lands  now  left 
unoccupied  and  unused. 

Ballimahon  was  the  second  place  at  which  I 
changed  horses.  It  is  a  small  town,  but  is  known 
throughout  the  country  for  its  great  egg-market, 
an  article  in  which  much  business  is  also  carri- 
ed on  at  Lanesborough  and  other  places  in  the 
county  of  Longford.  In  every  direction  I  was 
continually  seeing  the  egg-buyers,  with  baskets 
on  their  backs,  going  about  from  hut  to  hut  to 
make  their  purchases,  which  are  afterwards 
brought  to  the  several  markets.  The  eggs  are 
sent  by  the  canal  to  Dublin,  and  thence  shipped 
to  England.  Liverpool,  and  even  London,  are 
in  a  great  measure  supplied  with  eggs  from  Ire- 
land. 

Passing  along  a  number  of  crossways  and  by- 
ways, I  arrived  at  Athlone.  All  the  principal 
towns  of  Ireland,  all  those  of  first  and  second 
rank,  lie  along  the  coast,  or,  at  all  events,  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  sea;  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  island  one  sees  none  but  towns  of  inferior 
importance.  One  of  these  is  Athlone,  which,  on 
account  of  its  central  position,  appears  well  sit- 
uated to  be  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  to  have  once  been  in  contemplation  to 
make  it  the  seat  of  government ;  and  it  is  even 
now  the  spot  where  the  strongest  military  force 
is  kept,  ready  to  march  upon  any  part  of  the  isl- 
and where  disturbances  may  break  out.  The 
place  is  fortified,  and  has  barracks  for  artillery, 
cavalry*  and  infantry. 

Leaving  Athlone,  we  crossed  a  portion  of  the 
Bog  of  Allan,  a  bog,  which,  under  various  names, 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  great  plain  which 
runs  from  east  to  west,  from  Dublin  to  Galway, 
dividing  the  country  into  two  sections,  a  mount- 
ainous north  and  a  mountainous  south.  The 
lower  grounds  are  quite  covered  with  the  mo- 
rass, which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  reddish 
monotonous  level.  The  cultivated  fields  often 
come  down  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  as  the 
flowery  fields  of  Switzerland  advance  to  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  the  glaciers.  Large  quantities 
of  turf  are  obtained  from  this  bog,  and  sent  down 
the  Shannon  to  Limerick,  or  along  the  canals  to 


Dublin ;  for  though  in  some  wealthy  houses  ia 
the  seacoast  towns,  coals  are  burned,  yet  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  everywhere  burn  nothing 
but  turf,  which  may  be  obtained  more  easily 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  can  the  coals 
from  their  deep  and  laborious  mines.  When 
their  supply  of  turf  has  been  exhausted,  the  Irish 
will  pay  more  attention  to  their  coal-fields,  the 
real  extent  of  which  is  still  unknown  to  them. 
Before  that  time  comes  some  centuries  must 
pass  away,  but  there  are  parts  of  Ireland  where 
turf  is  beginning  to  grow  scarce.  In  the  north, 
of  Germany,  where  we  have  also  many  turf 
bogs,  the  people  provide  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  turf.  They  leave  square  holes,  in  which  the 
water  collects.  The  marsh-plants  accumulate 
in  those  reservoirs,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  turf  may  again  be  cut  from  the  same 
place,  and  thus  a  piece  of  turf-land  is  made  to- 
afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  iuei  to  its  own- 
ers. In  Ireland  nothing  of  the  kind  is  thought 
of.  The  turf  is  cut  away  wherever  Nature  has 
deposited  the  treasure,  and  none  seems  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  renewal  of  the  supply.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  villages  are  mourning 
over  their  dwindling  stock  of  turf,  and  can  al- 
most calculate  the  day  on  which  they  will  have 
consumed  their  last  sod. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with 
these  bogs  is  the  manner  in  which  they  develop 
themselves  sometimes  in  their  centre,  and  then- 
overflow  their  banks  in  all  directions.  The  sides 
of  a  bog,  for  instance,  will  often  become  dry  and 
hard,  and  form  a  rampart  round  the  middle  part, 
which  continues  moist,  and  therefore  continues 
to  grow.  The  middle,  naturally,  soon  rises  to  a 
higher  level,  and  this  elevation  of  the  middle  of 
the  bog  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  as  you  pass 
through  the  country.  In  general  there  are  some 
brooks  or  rivulets,  which  carry  away  the  surplus 
water  from  these  bogs,  but  not  always,  and  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  accumulated 
moisture  has  grown  beyond  a  certain  volume,  it 
•breaks  its  way,  and  overflows  fertile  fields,  bury- 
ing houses,  trees,  and  often  men,  in  its  progress. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  still  occur  in  Ireland,  and 
have  probably  done  so  from  the  remotest  times, 
affording  a  ready  means  of  accounting  for  the 
vast  extent  of  country  which  the  bogs  have  in 
lime  been  able  to  cover.  Many  articles  still 
found  in  the  bogs  seem  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
suddenness  of  some  of  these  eruptions:  trunks  of 
trees,  human  skeletons,  implements  of  husband- 
ry, and  the  bones  of  animals  no  longer  to  be  met 
with  in  Ireland;  for  instance,  those  of  the  elk. 
The  most  remarkable  substance  found  in  the  bog 
is  the  bog-butter,  as  it  is  called,  and  which  the 
common  people  believe  to  have  been  really  but- 
ter; though  why  butter  should  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  such  vast  quantities  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say. 

Shannon  Harbour  lies  on  the  Shannon,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal.  This  canal  extends 
to  Dublin,  and  the  Shannon  being  navigable 
hence  to  Limerick,  Shannon  Harbour  forms  an 
intermediate  point  of  some  importance  for  the  in- 
land navigation  between  those  two  cities.  The 
commerce  along  this  canal  is  not,  however,  very 
considerable,  and  Shannon  Harbour,  whatever 
it  may  hereafter  become,  consists  at  present  only 
of  a  good  inn,  with  a  row  of  warehouses  and 
counting-houses  along  the  canal,  and  a  sort  of 
appendix  of  cabins  for  the  Irish  labourers.  In 
the  warehouses  I  saw  little  except  large  quanti- 
ties of  Galway  oysters,  and  as  I  found  it  impos- 
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sible  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise,  I  turned  from  the  present  to 
the  past,  and  examined  some  ruined  castles, 
which  were  said  to  have  once  belonged  to  an 
Irish  hero  of  the  name  of  Mac  Oghlan,  who  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  six  castles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  of  these  castles  I  had  observed  as 
we  came  along.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of 
an  old  feudal  castle,  was  quite  as  ruinous  as  its 
age  warranted,  and  was  almost  covered  with 
ivy;  nevertheless,  the  owner  seemed  to  have 
made  himself  a  very  comfortable  dwelling  among 
the  ancient  halls  and  the  toppling  ruins.  I  have 
met  many  similar  instances  in  Ireland  of  ruined 
castles,  in  which  the  owners  contrived  still  to 
live  very  much  at  their  ease.  Another  of  the 
ruins  lay  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  place, 
and  a  young  man  accompanied  me  thither  as 
guide.  When  we  arrived  it  was  getting  dusk, 
and  on  my  preparing  to  jump  over  a  ditch,  that 
I  might  go  close  up  to  the  castle,  which  lay  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  potato-field,  my  youth  hung 
back,  and  told  me  he  would  wait  in  the  road  till 
I  came  back.  I  soon  saw  he  was  afraid  of  the 
':good  people,"  of  whom  the  Irish  are  certainly 
far  more  in  dread  than  they  are  of  the  devil.  I 
was  curious  to  see  how  far  my  companion's  fear 
went,  and  threatened  to  withhold  the  promised 
shilling  unless  he  went  with  me.  "  Oh,  I  don't 
care  about  that!"  he  "murmured  to  himself,  and 
remained  obstinately  behind.  I  had  to  explore 
the  ruin  by  myself,  but  it  contained  nothing  very 
remarkable — nothing  but  a  few  loopholes,  and  a 
ftw  vaults  that  had  fallen  in. 

Not  far  off  lay  a  small  house  to  which  my  at- 
tention had  been  directed  in  Shannon  Harbour, 
as  one  the  inmates  of  which  would  be  able  to 
give  me  some  information  respecting  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  the  castle.  Thither  I  di- 
rected my  steps,  and,  seeing  a  woman  at  the 
door,  I  called  to  her.  She  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  whether  she  should  attend  to 
my  call,  then,  retiring  as  I  advanced,  cried  out 
to  know  what  I  wanted.  On  my  approaching 
nearer  she  started  off  across  some  fields,  and  ran 
toward  a  house  at  a  distance  from  her  own. 
Perhaps  my  arrival  from  the  haunted  ruin  at 
such  an  hour  had  appeared  something  very  aw- 
ful to  her,  and  my  foreign  accent  may  have  com- 
pleted the  effect.  My  guide  too,  I"  found,  had 
taken  to  his  heels,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  my  return  to  Shannon  Habour,  whither  he 
had  run  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  to 
seek  shelter  by  his  mother's  turf  fire  from  all  the 
fays  and  goblins  in  the  world.  His  mother 
scolded  him  for  a  coward,  but  who  knows  wheth- 
er she  would  have  behaved  more  valiantly  in  his 
place.  Wherever  English  civilization  comes, 
the  "  good  people"  grow  more  and  more  scarce, 
so  at  least  people  told  me,  but  my  own  experi- 
ence scarcely  bears  out  the  assertion,  for  even  in 
the  most  Anglified  parts  of  Ireland  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  swarms  of  "good  people,"  as 
soon  as  I  ventured  abroad  in  the  dusk. 

Not  far  from  Shannon  Harbour,  a  little  far- 
ther up  the  river,  are  ruins  of  much  greater  in- 
terest, known  as  the  "  Seven  Churches."  This 
is  a  spot  that  has  been  held  sacred  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Irish  Christianity.  The  ruins  of 
the  churches  lie  near  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
river,  and  among  them  are  scattered  the  graves, 
it  is  said,  of  a  number  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings. 
I  had  occasion,  afterwards,  to  see  other  places  of 
similar  sanctity,  and  shall  return  to  the  subject. 

In  the  same  way  that  Shannon  Harbour  had 


its  Mac  Oghlan,  almost  every  district  in  Ireland 
had  once  its  renowned  king  or  chief,  of  whose 
achievements  the  people  continue  to  speak  with 
admiration  to  the  present  day,  and  whose  legiti- 
mate descendants  a  stranger  is  sure  to  meet  with, 
if  he  make  any  stay  in  the  country.  Almost 
every  Irishman  of  good  family  can  trace  his  de- 
scent from  one  of  the  kings  of  Ulster,  Leinster, 
Munster,  or  Connaught,  and  many  families  are 
still  looked  upon  by  iheir  friends  as  the  genuine 
representatives  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  There  are  persons  who,  though  their 
names  may  not  be  found  in  the  peerage,  yet  in 
certain  circles  are  looked  upon  as  nobler  than 
the  proudest  peers  in  the  land.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  genuine  Irish  families  are  the  Milesian 
families  as  they  are  called,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  trace  their  genealogy  to  Miletius,  the 
conqueror  of  Ireland,  and  the  second  son  of 
Heremon,  King  of  Spain,  who  "  came  over"  to 
Ireland,  some  say  500,  and  others  1000  years,  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Most  of  the  Irish  names 
having  an  O  before  them,  as  O'Connell,  O'Don- 
nell,  O'Sullivan,  &c.,  pointed,  I  was  told,  to  a 
Milesian  origin.  In  general,  historians  reject  as 
mere  fables,  all  these  old  traditions  of  Heremon, 
Miletius,  and  of  the  Tuatha-de-danaans  that  liv- 
ed in  Ireland  before  Miletius,  and  of  the  Firbolgs 
that  occupied  the  country  several  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  A  lew,  with  Thomas  Moore,  be- 
lieve a  portion  of  these  oral  chronicles,  but  the 
people  at  large  place  entire  confidence  in  them, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  long  continue  to  do  so.  An 
Irishman  has  the  history  of  Miletius,  Heremon, 
the  Pho3nicians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Tuatha-de- 
danaans,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  as  completely 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  as  a  German  gymnasiast  has 
the  history  of  Cassar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  &c. 
Even  granting  then  that  there  may  not  be  a  par- 
ticle of  truth  in  many  of  these  old  tales,  the  fact 
is  still  remarkable  enough,  that  the  Irish,  like  the 
Indians,  should  have  built  up  for  themselves  a 
system  of  traditions,  that  spreads  out  its  roots  into 
the  grayest  antiquity.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable 
that  a  whole  people  should  still  continue  to  amuse 
itself  with  imagined  legends  and  invented  names,, 
and  should  tell  of  them  with  as  much  confidence 
as  of  the  events  of  yesterday.  If  this  be  no  his- 
torical, it  certainly  is  an  ethnographical  and. 
psychological  phenomenon,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  In  Italy  the  people  have 
no  current  legends  about  the  empire  of  Janus,  or 
the  domination  of  Saturn ;  nor  in  Germany  or 
Scandinavia  shall  we  find  any  tales  about  Odin, 
or  about  our  original  immigration  from  the  east, 
unless  we  turn  to  the  books  of  the  learned.  In 
France,  also,  Caesar  effectually  obliterated  all 
the  legends  and  tales  of  the  Druids  and  of  the 
original  Celts,  but  the  Saxons  have  not  been  able 
to  dissipate  the  glory  of  Miletius  and  his  con- 
sorts, who  hop  about  in  all  directions  with  their 
old  stories,  as  freshly  and  merrily  as  if  they  were 
gifted  with  perpetual  infancy. 

Even  among  the  Norman  and  Saxon  names  in 
Ireland,  an  old  Celtic  race  often  lies  concealed ; 
some  Irish  families  having  found  it  convenient 
in  periods  of  persecution  to  seek  a  nominal  shel- 
ter against  their  enemies.  Thus  the  real  name 
of  the  well-known  family  of  Fitzpatrick  is  "  Mae 
Guillo  Phatrick."  The  memory  of  the  ancient 
name,  however,  is  always  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  people  often  prefer  to  call  the  members 
of  these  Saxonized  and  Normanized  families  by 
their  original  Celtic  appellations. 
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I  fell  in,  that  evening,  in  Shannon  Harbour, 
with  a  member  of  one  of  these  ancient  Irish  fam- 
ilies, and  as,  notwithstanding  their  pride  of  an- 
cestry, they  are  mostly  friendly,  sociable,  and 
communicative,  we  spent  the  evening  very  agree- 
ably together.  The  most  interesting  communi- 
cation of  my  new  friend  consisted  in  the  plan  of 
an  estate,  which  he  said  his  family  had  possess- 
ed for  eighteen  hundred  years,  first  as  native 
princes,  and  afterwards,  under  an  altered  name, 
as  vassals  of  England.  On  this  territory,  occu- 
pying a  surface  of  forty  English  square  miles, 
there  are  no  less  than  eighteen  ruined  castles  and 
two  ruined  towers,  making  one  ruin  to  every 
square  mile.  If  the  same  proportion  hold  good 
for  the  rest  of  the  country,  Ireland,  with  its  thirty- 
two  thousand  square  miles,  must  have  sixteen 
thousand  ancient  ruins,  and  for  aught  I  know 
this  number  may  not  be  much  over  the  mark. 
My  friend  was  from  Connemara,  the  wild  west- 
ern mountainous  district  of  Connaught.  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  hospitality  of  the  gentry  in 
those  parts,  particularly  of  the  O'Flahertys,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  sovereigns.  People 
Jived  very  "  stylishly"  there,  my  friend  assured 
me,  gave  splendid  dinners  and  parties,  and  were 
more  "  showy"  than  even  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. The  melancholy  consequence,  however, 
of  this  stylish  and  shmoy  way  of  life  is,  that  most 
of  the  estates  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  these 
mortgages,  the  unavoidable  result  of  extrava- 
gance, are  usually  enumerated  among  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  Irish  agriculture. 

Connaught,  particularly  the  mountainous  part, 
was  long  a  favourite  place  of  refuge  for  the  Cel- 
tic Irish,  when  driven  by  the  English  from  the 
eastern  districts.  It  has,  therefore,  like  Wales, 
retained  a  more  completely  national  character, 
the  English  language  being  scarcely  understood 
in  the  more  remote  regions.  Leinster,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  almost  Anglicized,  the  Irish  lan- 
guage being  spoken  in  only  a  few  out-of-the-way 
corners.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mun- 
ster,  though  scarcely  to  the  same  degree.  Of 
Ulster  the  greater  part  has  received  a  Scottish 
impression,  though  Irish  is  still  spoken  here  and 
there.  Connaught  is  the  only  thoroughly  Irish 
province.  Leinster  may  be  said  to  be  the  prov- 
ince of  light,  Connaught  the  province  of  darkness 
to  Ireland;  in  the  former  is  the  greatest  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  lovely  land  of  Wicklow;  in  the  lat- 
ter, poverty,  barbarism,  superstition,  and  the 
wilds  of  Connemara.  Even  in  trifles  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  provinces.  Thus  in  Leinster,  as  throughout 
England,  people  eat  the  entrails  of  the  sheep,  but 
never  those  of  the  hog;  in  Connaught  it  is  just 
the  reverse. 

THE  SHANNON  AND  THE  FAIRIES  OF 
IRELAND. 

Well  may  the  Irish  speak  of  the  "  Royal  Shan- 
non," for  he  is  the  king  of  all  their  rivers.  A 
foreigner,  when  he  thinks  of  some  of  our  large 
continental  streams,  may  at  first  consider  the 
epithet  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration,  but  let  him 
go  down  this  glorious  river  and  its  lakes,  and  he 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  that  royal  ma- 
jesty, in  the  matter  of  rivers,  may  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  length  or  extent.  The  British  islands 
certainly  can  boast  of  no  second  stream,  the  beau- 
ties of  whose  banks  could  for  a  moment,  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Shannon. 

At  his  very  birth  he  is  broad  and  mighty,  for 


he  starts  on  his  course  strong  with  the  tribute  of 
a  lake  (Lough  Allen),  and  traverses  the  middle 
of  Ireland,  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. Thrice  again  he  widens  out  into  a  lake ; 
first  into  the  little  Lough  Boffin,  then  into  the 
larger  Lough  Ree,  and  lastly,  when  he  has  got 
more  than  half  way  to  the  ocean,  into  the  yet 
longer  Lough  Derg.  Below  Limerick  he  opens 
into  a  noble  estuary,  and  when  at  length  he  falls 
into  the  sea  between  Loop  Head  and  Kerry  Head, 
the  glorious  river  has  completed  a  course  of  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  English  or  about  forty-three 
German  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  Shan- 
non runs  through  the  central  plain  which  sep- 
arates the  mountainous  north  from  the  mount- 
ainous south.  A  similar  plain  exists  in  Eng- 
land between  Hull  and  Bristol,  and  in  Scotland 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  in  each 
case  the  plain  intervenes  between  larger  districts 
of  a  decidedly  mountainous  character.  Each  of 
these  three  plains,  moreover,  is  intersected  by  the 
principal  canals  of  the  several  countries,  and 
each  has  its  principal  river,  as  the  Severn,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Shannon. 

As  the  Shannon  waters  no  less  than  thirteen 
of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  has  long  been  one  of  the 
leading  public  questions  in  that  country.  More 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  believed  that 
by  an  expenditure  of  £60,000  or  .£80,000,  it  would 
be  possible  to  remove  the  chief  difficulties,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  rocks  and  shoals  that 
encumbered  its  channel.  When  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
proposed  a  plan,  which,  however,  was  not  car- 
ried into  execution.  Several  projects  were  after- 
wards proposed,  some  of  which  were  altogether 
neglected,  others  only  partially  carried  out,  but 
all  of  them,  like  almost  every  measure  calcula- 
ted to  be  beneficial  to  Ireland,  originated  in  Eng- 
land. The  invention  of  steam  navigation  has, 
however,  had  the  chief  effect  in  at  last  bringing 
about  the  improvements  in  the  Shannon,  as  it 
has  done  in  many  other  rivers.  A  new  company 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  natural  impediments  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  though  the  works 
are  not  yet  complete,  twelve  steamboats  are  al- 
ready in  full  activity  on  the  Shannon,  where  fif- 
teen years  ago  there  was  only  one. 

As  there  are  no  railroads  in  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  two  miniature  ones,  of  whose  far- 
ther extention  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect,  the  canals  which  traverse  the  country 
are  much  used  for  travelling,  and  boats,  gener- 
ally full  to  overflowing,  ply  regularly  from  and 
to  Dublin.  The  boats,  like  the  trcckschuits  in 
Holland,  are  drawn  by  horses  that  move  along 
at  a  smart  trot.  To  a  stranger,  desirous  of  study- 
ing the  Irish  people,  this  manner  of  travelling  is 
much  to  be  recommended. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  that  I  embarked  to 
descend  the  Shannon.  Flowing  out  of  a  lake, 
and  forming  several  other  lakes  in  its  progress, 
the  water  is  extremely  clear  and  beautiful.  The 
movement  is  in  general  equable,  excepting  a  few 
rapids  which  are  avoided  by  means  of  canals. 
The  banks,  too,  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Large 
green  meadows  stretch  along  the  sides  of  the  riv- 
er, and  villages  alternate  with  handsome  country 
seats,  surrounded  by  their  parks.  Herons  abound 
along  the  margin,  and  many  of  these  beautiful 
birds  were  continually  wheeling  over  us  in  the 
air,  their  plumage  glittering  again  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 
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The  most  remarkable  part  of  our  cargo  con- 
sisted in  a  consignment  of  oxen  and  cows  from 
Hamburg,  that  had  found  their  way  into  Ireland 
in  virtue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  tariff.  The 
people  were  not  a  little  alarmed,  for  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  supply  their  friends 
with  beasts  of  this  description,  and  not  to  import 
them  for  their  own  use.  The  foreign  ruminators 
■were  evidently  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
native  passengers  in  the  steamboat.  ."  Our 
woollen  manufactures,"  said  one  Irishman  to 
me,  "that  used  to  flourish  in  Kilkenuy,  Dublin, 
and  other  places,  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
English  ;  our  linen  manufactures  at  Belfast  and 
Drogheda  are  threatened;  no  branch  of  manu- 
factures can  rise  among  us,  on  account  of  the 
immense  privileges  enjoyed  by  English  industry. 
If  our  farmers  and  graziers  are  now  to  be  ruined 
too,  what  is  to  become  of usl" 

Some  connoisseurs,  I  observed,  stood  about 
the  Hamburghers,  and  shook  their  heads,  de- 
claring that  if  no  better  specimens  were  brought 
over,  the  Irish  breed  had  nothing  to  fear,  let  the 
tariff  be  ever  so  low.  The  animals  were  de- 
clared to  be  very  coarse,  though  strong  for  work- 
ing. We  in  Germany  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  the  roast  beef  of  Hamburg  as 
a  national  delicacy,  that  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  coincide  in  the  judgment  of  my  fellow- 
travellers. 

Our  party  on  the  steamer  resolved  itself  into 
two  divisions — one  genteel  and  silent  on  the 
quarter-deck,  the  other  talkative  and  unreserved 
in  the  front  of  the  vessel.  After  I  had  made  a 
few  vain  attempts  to  break  the  ice  among  the 
former,  I  left  them  to  themselves,  and  mingled 
"with  the  less  artificial  part  of  the  company, 
among  whom  I  was  soon  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  conversations,  from  which  I  derived  much  in- 
teresting information.  A  native  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kerry  extended  his  patronage  to  me  from  the 
first.  These  Kerrymen  enjoy  the  reputation 
throughout  Ireland  of  great  scholarship.  "  Even 
the  farmers'  sons  and  labourers  know  Latin 
there,"  is  a  common  saying.  My  companion  was 
at  all  events  deeply  versed  in  the  fairy  legends 
of  his  country,  and  related  to  me  a  multitude  of 
them,  though  many,  owing  to  his  peculiar  dia- 
lect, were  almost  unintelligible  to  me.  Among 
the  old  ruins  at  Shannon  Harbour  I  had  wit- 
nessed the  dread  of  the  Irish,  after  dusk,  at  the 
thought  of  supernatural  spirits;  I  had  now,  on 
the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  Shannon,  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  with  what  zeal  they  can  talk  of 
the  invisible  world  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day.  I 
am  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  I  say,  that 
they  crowded  their  heads  .together  as  eagerly 
around  the  narrator,  as  so  many  merchants  would 
have  done  on  'Change,  if  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  some  important  transaction. 

In  general,  their  fairies  and  spirits  are  known 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  "good  peo- 
ple ;"  hut  they  have  distinct  classes,  and  of  these 
are  the  Leprahauns  and  Lechrigauns.  The  Lep- 
rahauns,  a  kind  of  spirit  not  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, are  of  earthly  habits,  and  will  sometimes 
show  vast  treasures  to  those  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  lollow  them.  The  great  point  is  for  a 
man  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  Leprahaun,  but  to  keep 
him  constantly  in  view.  If  you  look  aside  for  a 
moment  the  spirit  is  sure  to  be  gone,  and  you  are 
left  alone  among  bogs  and  wildernesses  to  find 
your  way  out  if  you  can.  Few  men  are  firm 
enough  to  win  the  day  against  a  Leprahaun, 
whose  great  delight  is  to  plague  and  torment  his 
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baffled  followers ;  but  he  who  is  bold  and  firm 
enough  to  keep  the  spirit  steadily  in  view,  ac- 
quires at  last  a  complete  power  over  him,  and 
may  do  what  he  will  with  him,  and  may  make 
his  fortune  for  life.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  beautiful  allegory  concealed  under  this  fairy 
tale.  The  power  of  the  human  mind,  exercised 
with  perseverance  and  consistency,  triumphs 
over  all  obstacles,  and  reduces  even  spirits  to  its 
will ;  the  weak  and  undetermined,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  plagued  and  domineered  over  by  the 
very  same  imps  whom  the  resolute  can  direct 
and  control.  Poor  Paddy,  I  fear,  though  he  in- 
vented the  legend,  is  much  oftener  mocked  than 
obeyed  by  his  spirits. 

We  have  our  ghosts  and  goblins  too  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  general  they  have  been  seen  only 
by  that  very  indefinite  personage  "somebody;" 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  us  any 
one  who  boasted  of  ocular  acquaintance  with 
the  mysterious  fraternity.  Not  so  in  Ireland. 
"  Oh,  your  honour  don't  believe  our  fairy  stories," 
said  one  of  my  companions,  who  had  observed 
me  shaking  my  head  as  he  was  telling  one  of  his 
marvellous  tales;  "yet  I'll  lay  a  wager  there's 
many  a  man  now  abroad  to  whom  the  strangest 
things  have  happened,  and  which  we  must  believe 
because  they  are  plain,  simple,  indisputable  facts. 
Now  there's  Tom  O'Sullivan,  your  honour,  there 
he  stands,  and  Tom's  one  our  best  bagpipe  play- 
ers in  Kerry.  Well,  till  after  he  was  thirty, 
Tom  had  never  handled  a  bag  of  pipes  in  his 
life.  It  haj  pened,  however,  one  day,  that  Tom 
was  wandering  among  the  hills,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  a  place  that  belonged  to  the  'good 
people,'  and  there  are  many  such  places  in  our 
country.  Now,  when  he  was  asleep  the  fairies 
appeared  to  him,  and  played  him  a  power  of  the 
most  beautiful  tunes  upon  the  bagpipes,  and  then 
laid  the  brgpipes  down  by  the  side  of  him. 
Well,  when  Tom  awoke  he  felt  about  in  the 
grass,  and  soon  found  the  pipes,  and  when  he 
took  them  up  he  was  able  to  play  off-hand  and 
quite  pat  every  one  of  the  tunes  that  the  fairies 
had  taught  him.  Now  that's  a  fact,  your  hon- 
our." 

"Is  it  so,  Tonal"  said  I. 

"  Indeed  it  is,  your  honour,  and  very  pretty 
people  they  were  that  taught  me.  And  though 
it's  now  thirty  years  since  they  gave  me  the 
pipes,  I  have  them  still,  and  they  play  as  beau- 
tifully now  as  the  first  day." 

"  There  now,  that's  a  fact,  your  honour." 

Hereupon  Tom  went  on  and  told  me  of  a  yet 
more  marvellous  adventure  of  a  friend  of  his, 
one  Phin  McShane,  who  had  fought  in  a  great 
battle  on  the  side  of  the  Kerry  fairies  against 
the  Limerick  fairies,  and  his  bravery  had  helped 
the  former  to  gain  a  victory,  whereupon  they 
Sfave  him  a  cap,  that,  when  he  wore  it,  made  him 
as  strong  as  any  other  seven  men.  "  And  Phin 
has  the  cap  still,  and  when  he  puts  it  on,  there's 
not  a  man  in  the  barony  will  affront  him.  Now 
that's  another  fact,  your  honour,  and  when  you 
come  to  Kerry  I'll  show  you  my  pipes,  and  my 
friend  Phin  shall  show  you  his  cap." 

"  I  see,  sir,  you  don't  believe  'em,"  cried  a 
woman  here,  "  and  yet  it's  a  wonder  you  don':. 
Well,  I've  seen  the  good  people  with  my  own 
eyes  dancing  on  their  grounds,  and  my  own  ears 
have  heard  them  play  the  most  beautiful  music. 
It's  only  a  few  days  ago  that  my  husband  and  I 
were  coining  from  Gal  way,  through  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  over  the  bog  of  Ballinasloe. 
We  were  both  tired  and  lay  down  to  sleep  by  the 
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side  of  a  well.  My  husband  fell  asleep,  but  I 
didn't,  and  soon  I  heard  the  most  beautiful  music ; 
1  thought  there  might  have  been  a  piper  near  at 
hand,  and  stood  up  to  look  about  me,  but  as  I 
saw  nothing  I  waked  my  husband,  and  bid  him 
listen.  'Let's  go  on,'  says  he,  'it's  the  good 
people  that's  playing ;'  and  so  he  pulled  me  away, 
and  by  the  same  token  I  left  a  new  handkerchief 
behind  me  that  I  had  bought  in  Galway,  and  had 
pulled  out  to  look  at  by  the  well  side.' 

"Now  that  again  is  a  fact,"  observed  my 
Kerry  friend  very  learnedly.  The  English  have 
compiled  a  number  of  "  Books  of  Facts"  for  their 
children,  but  here  are  facts  which  they  have 
probably  not  yet  thought  of  collecting. 

Of  all  nations  of  the  earth  the  Irish  are  proba- 
bly the  strongest  in  their  belief  in  the  tricks  and 
antics  of  these  tiny  slaves.  There  are  stories  in 
general  circulation  infinitely  more  marvellous 
than  those  I  have  here  related,  but  I  preferred  to 
tell  those  which  the  people  declared  had  occurred 
to  themselves,  and  being  much  more  character- 
istic of  the  country  than  legends  which  have 
probably  received  poetical  embellishments  in 
passing  through  the  hands  of  their  several  nar- 
rators. 

It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Irish  that  their 
fairies  should  be  divided,  like  the  island  itself, 
into  counties.  You  hear  of  the  Limerick  fairies, 
and  the  Donegal  fairies,  and  the  Tipperary  fai- 
ries, and  the  fairies  of  two  adjoining  counties 
have  their  faction  fights,  just  like  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  In  Tipperary,  however,  is  a  place 
in  which  all  the  fairies  in  Ireland  are  said  to  hold 
their  meetings.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Irish 
fairies  is  that  they  are  quite  as  desirous  to  get 
mortals  into  their  service,  as  mortals  are  to  ob- 
tain control  of  them.  "They  have  always  one 
or  other  of  them  in  their  service,"  said  my  Kerry 
friend, "  and  they  are  always  particularly  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  little  children.  When  a  fairy  has 
set  her  heart  upon  a  child  it  falls  sick  and  dies, 
and  then  the  fairies  fetch  it  away,  and  breed  it 
up,  and  it  comes,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  the 
mightiest  among  them.  Troth  it's  the  red-haired 
children  the  fairies  are  fondest  of,  and  it's  they 
that  run  the  greatest  risk." 

Now  all  this  sounds  very  poetically,  but  it 
would  be  happy  for  Paddy,  for  all  that,  if  English 
civilization  could  but  drive  his  fairies  out  of  his 
head.  He  might  then  be  less  disposed  to  ascribe 
his  misfortunes  to  supernatural  causes,  and  look 
for  wealth  and  independence  not,  like  Goethe's 
money-digger,  to  elves  and  goblins,  but  to  his 
own  care  and  industry.  How  often  have  I 
wished  that  to  some  of  my  superstitious  Irish 
friends  I  could  have  translated  Goethe's  excel- 
lent lines  : 

Komm  mit  angstlicher  Beschworung 
Nicht  zuriick  an  diesen  Ort. 
Grabe  hier  nicht  mchr  vergebens. 
Tages  Arbeit,  Abend's  Gftste, 
Saure  Wochen,  frohe  Feste, 
Sei  dein  kiinftig  Zauberwort.* 

Passing  from  the  fairies  my  born  and  bred 
Kerryman  came  to  speak  of  Father  Mathew  and 
the  great  temperance  question. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  blessed  man,  and  the  Almighty, 

*  From  magic  spells  and  charms  refrain, 
Come  not  near  this  spot  again. 
For  treasure  grope  no  more  below. 
Days  'it  busy  labour, 

Evening  sports  and  plays, 
Weeks  oi  care  and  trouble, 
Merry  holydays, 
*       Be  thy  only  necromancy  no^r. 


glory  be  to  his  name,  gave  him  the  power  tnat 
shines  from  him." 

"  You  mean,"  said  I,  "  the  power  of  eloquence 
and  persuasion,  and  of  the  excellent  example  he 
offers  in  his  own  life." 

"Oh  no,  not  at  all,  that's  not  what  I  mean. 
But  when  a  man  has  taken  the  pledge  and  re- 
ceived his  blessing,  there's  a  particular  grace  in 
it.  There's  something  in  it,  sir,  that  you  can't 
so  easily  understand,  a  grace,  a  power,  that  no- 
body comprehends  who  has  not  himself  experi- 
enced it.  The  true  and  effectual  pledge  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  any  other  man. 
Take  the  pledge  of  another  priest,  and  it  has  not 
the  same  binding  power." 

"  That's  true  enough,  your  honour,"  interrupt- 
ed another,  "  for  doesn't  he  cure  the  most  con- 
firmed drunkards'?  Nay,  it's  them  he  makes 
most  welcome,  and  when  they  have  taken  the 
pledge,  it's  they  that  make  the  Very  best  temper- 
ance men.  And  doesn't  he  heal  the  lame  and 
the  blind  1  Oh,  we  could  tell  you  a  hundred 
facts  of  that,  how  he  has  healed  them  even 
against  his  own  will,  for  Father  Mathew's  too 
modest  to  own  to  the  power  that's  in  him,  but 
we  know  well  that  he  has  it  for  ail  that." 

Amid  conversations  like  these  we  passed  the 
little  town  of  Banagher.  It  is  fortified,  and  thus 
presents  a  spectacle  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
British  islands,  though  less  rare  in  Ireland  than, 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Then  gliding  along 
by  Redwood  castle  and  the  beautiful  meadows 
of  Portumna,  we  left  the  town  of  Portumna  to 
our  right,  and  entered  the  waters  of  Lough  Derg. 
The  steamer  in  which  we  had  hitherto  travelled 
was  of  small  dimensions,  with  a  wheel  under  the 
stern,  to  allow  of  its  passing  through  some  canals 
of  no  great  breadth ;  but  on  the  broad  lake  a  new 
and  larger  vessel  prepared  to  receive  us.  The 
two  steamers  came  close  to  one  another,  to  ex- 
change their  respective  passengers,  and  their 
manoeuvre,  as  they  swept  round  on  the  wide 
water,  pleased  me  much. 

Of  the  lakes  that  like  so  many  rich  pearls  are 
strung  upon  the  silver  thread  of  the  Shannon, 
Lough  Ree  and  Lough  Bodarrig,  lying  in  a  level 
country,  and  in  a  great  measure  surrounded  by 
bogs,  present  little  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Lough  Allen  is  situated  almost  wholly  within 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north,  and  a 
large  portion  of  Lough  Derg  is  made  picturesque 
by  the  mountains  of  the  south.     Like  all  Irish 
lakes,  Lough  Derg  contains  a  number  of  small 
green  islands,  of  which  the  most  renowned  is 
Inniscaltra,  an  ancient  holy  place,  containing 
the  ruins  of  seven  venerable  churches  of  great 
antiquity,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  those  re- 
markable columnal  erections  known  in  Ireland 
ueder  the  name  of  "  round  towers."     We  passed 
the  sacred  isle  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  but  Ave  could  very  distinctly  make  out  all 
its  monuments  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.    Among 
the  Irish  a  dispute  arose  whether  "  St.  Patrick's 
purgatory"  was  to  be  sought  for  here,  or  on  an  isl- 
and in  one  of  the  upper  lakes.     A  similar  tradi- 
tion may  have  attached  itself  to  several  islands, 
but  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  as  known  at  one 
time  to  half  the  Christian  world,  and  still  to  the 
whole  learned  world  of  Ireland,  was  undoubtedly 
situated  in  Inniscaltra.     The  Irish  tradition  was 
that  St.  Patrick  had  prevailed  on  God  to  place 
the  entrance  to  purgatory  in  Ireland,  that  the  un- 
believers might  the  more  readily  be  convinced 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings that  awaited  the  wicked  after  death.    A 
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few  monks,  according  to  Boate,  an  old  Irish 
writer,  dwelt  near  the  cavern  that  represented 
this  entrance.  Whoever  came  to  the  island  with 
the  intention  of  descending  into  the  cavern,  and 
examining  its  wonders,  had  to  prepare  himself 
by  long  vigils,  fasts,  and  prayers,  to  strengthen 
him,  as  he  was  told,  for  his  dangerous  expedi- 
tion ;  but  ip  reality,  by  reducing  his  bodily 
strength,  to  make  his  imagination  more  ready  to 
receive  the  impressions  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  leave  upon  his  mind.  He  was  then 
let  down  into  the  cavern,  whence,  after  an  inter- 
val of  several  hours,  he  was  drawn  up  again 
half  dead,  and  when  he  recovered  his  senses, 
mingling  the  wild  dreams  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion with  what  the  monks  told  him,  he  seldom 
failed  to  tell  the  most  marvellous  tales  of  the 
place  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  not 
till  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  that  the  monks  were 
driven  away  from  the  place,  and  the  mystery  of 
the  dark  cavern  dissolved.  This  legend  again 
appears  to  me  to  be  remarkably  characteristic  of 
the  Irish.  I  believe  they  are  the  only  Christian 
people  who  have  found  out  an  entrance  to  pur- 
gatory at  all,  and  when  they  did  so,  it  argued  no 
little  courage  to  place  it  in  the  centre  of  their 
own  island,  at  the  same  time  that  it  argued  an 
admirable  childlike  faith,  to  have  so  long  con- 
tinued the  dupes  of  a  few  designing  monks. 
The  Greeks  also  had  an  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  some  of  their  heroes  were  curious 
enough  to  explore  it ;  but  Homer  places  it  at  a 
distance  from  Greece,  and  it  was  only  after  many 
wanderings  that  Ulysses  was  able  to  discover  it. 

The  southern  end  of  Lough  Derg  narrows  as 
you  proceed,  tapering  at  last  almost  to  a  point, 
and  at  this  point  lies  the  little  town  of  Killaloe. 
This  southern  end  is,  however,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  whole  lough.  The  mount- 
ains of  Slievh  Bernagh,  Knockermaun,  &c,  that 
lie  close  to  the  lake,  are  green,  wooded,  and  in- 
habited. Farther  away  to  the  right  the  Inchi- 
quin  mountains,  and  to  the  left  the  Keeper, 
tower  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  2000  feet.  In 
one  of  these  mountains  may  be  noticed  a  re- 
markable indentation  called  the  Devil's  Bite, 
which  the  Irish  have  not  been  able  to  account 
for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  the  devil 
to  have  once  conceived  the  whimsical  notion  of 
biting  a  bit  out  of  the  mountain  ;  taking  it,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  back  of  a  plump  Irish  pig.  The 
titbit,  however,  seemed  not  to  have  pleased  him, 
for  he  spat  it  out  again,  and  I  was  told  that 
somewhere  in  Ireland,  I  forget  where,  I  might 
find  a  fragment  of  rock  that  exactly  fitted  into 
the  place  bitten  into  by  the  devil. 

Lough  Derg,  the  sailors  told  me,  was  six  or 
seven  feet  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer;  an 
immense  increase  of  volume  for  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter of  such  extent.  It  rarely  freezes  in  winter, 
though  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Prussian 
Haffs,  that  are  covered  with  ice  almost  every 
year.  In  general,  Lough  Derg  has  no  ice  at  all 
in  winter,  not  even  on  its  margin ;  but  in  very 
severe  winters,  it  was  mentioned  as  something 
unusual,  ice  four  inches  thick  would  form  on  the 
sides.  Once,  about  forty  years  ago,  the  whole 
lake  had  been  so  completely  frozen  over,  that  a 
car  had  been  driven  across. 

Beyond  Killaloe  we  come  again  to  rocks  and 
whirlpools,  and  as  the  canal  was  not  yet  finish- 
ed, by  means  of  which  this  part  of  the  river  is  to 
be  avoided,  we  had  the  amusement  of  landing 
with  bag  and  baggage,  and  proceeding  with 
jaunting  cars  to  the  spot  where  it  was  possible 


to  embark  for  Limerick.  The  captain  of  the 
steamer  and  his  mates  shipped  themselves  on 
the  backs  of  some  cantering  nags,  and,  thus  ca- 
parisoned, rattled  away  in  front  as  commanders 
and  escort  to  the  caravan.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
miles  we  embarked  again,  but  this  time  in  a  long 
canal-boat  drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses.  All 
this  sounds  rather  wild  and  Irish;  in  England 
such  a  variegated  mode  of  transport  is  scarcely 
to  be  found. 

Our  new  boat  was  separated  into  two  divis- 
ions ;  in  the  hindmost,  the  genteeler  passengers 
sat,  in  two  rows,  very  devoutly  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  in  seats  not  unlike  church  pews.  In 
what  might  be  called  the  steerage,  my  Temper- 
ance friends  from  Kerry  and  Tipperary  were 
chatting  and  smoking  away  on  long  benches, 
with  more  comfort  apparently,  and  certainly 
with  much  less  constraint.  I  soon  overcame 
any  repugnance  which  I  might  otherwise  have 
felt  on  account  of  the  less  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  vessel,  and  determined  to 
visit  it,  to  prosecute  my  studies  of  Irish  char- 
acter. 

Some  pages  back  I  made  mention  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Kerry  men  for  learning,  and  found 
here  a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  I  saw  a  man 
reading  an  old  manuscript  in  the  ancient  Celtic 
character  in  which  the  Irish  is  still  written. 
The  manuscript  consisted  of  a  multitude  of 
sheets  stitched  together,  and  the  several  parts, 
to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  must 
have  been  written  at  very  different  times.  It 
was  brown  with  age,  but  had  evidently  been  pre- 
served with  great  care.  A  part,  the  man  told 
me,  he  had  added  himself,  the  rest  of  it  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  and  grandfather;  but 
some  of  it,  he  believed,  had  been  in  the  family 
long  before  their  time.  I  inquired  about  the 
contents.  They  were  the  most  beautiful,  he 
said,  of  the  old  Irish  poems,  some  histories  of 
remarkable  events,  and  some  treatises  of  ancient 
authors.  Among  others,  there  was  a  translation 
of  a  work  by  Aristotle  on  natural  history. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  there  was  another  man  on 
board,  a  native  of  Clare,  who  had  a  manuscript 
of  a  similar  character  with  him.  I  asked  the 
reason  why  they  carried  these  relics  with  them 
on  a  journey.  They  said  they  did  not  like  to 
lose  sight  of  them,  and  then  there  were  times 
when  they  might  read  a  bit  in  them.  In  the  se- 
quel I  found  many  manuscripts  of  the  kind  in 
the  hands  of  the  common  people  in  Ireland.  I 
was  told  there  were  some  on  parchment  of  ex- 
treme age,  but  I  never  saw  any  myself  except  on 
paper. 

We  issued  once  more  from  our  narrow  canal 
upon  the  broad,  beautiful  Shannon,  and  landed 
on  the  quay  at  Limerick  late  in  the  evening. 

LIMERICK  AND    THE  IRISH   SATUR- 
DAYS. 

Limerick  is  the  third  city  in  Ireland,  with  a 
population  of  75,000.  Dublin,  the  first,  contains 
270,000,  and  Cork,  the  second,  110,000  inhab- 
itants. 

The  trade  of  Limerick,  like  that  of  most  Irish 
cities,  has  increased  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
The  exports  have  trebled  since  1820,  and  in  1841 
the  customs  alone  produced  £246,000,  or  about 
1,700,000  Prussian  dollars.  The  inhabitants 
are,  in  consequence,  full  of  hope  that  their  port, 
hitherto  a  third  class  one,  may  soon  be  raised  to 
the  second  class. 

In  the  new  parts  of  the  town,  the  effects  of  this 
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improving  commerce  are  plain  enough  to  be 
seen ;   the  streets  are  broad  and  imposing,  and 
the  houses  large  and  well  built.     St.  George- 
street  may  vie  with  Sackville-street  in  Dublin. 
St.  George  is  an  English  saint,  and  the  whole  of 
this  new  quarter  is  called   the  English  town. 
Gahvay  and  many  other  Irish  cities  are  divided, 
in  the  same  way,  into  an  English  and  Irish  town. 
The  Irish  town  is  generally  full  of  dirt,  disorder, 
and  decay;  the  English  quarter,   on  the  other 
hand,  reminds  one  of  the  better  parts  of  London. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  quarters  live  in  a 
sort  of  constant  opposition  to  one  another.     In 
this  way  every  large  city  in  Ireland  has  been 
adorned  by  the  English  with  a  cleanly  and  com- 
fortable quarter,  and  the  Irish  have  returned  the 
favour  by  hanging  on  to  most  of  the  large  Eng- 
lish cities,  a  dirty  and  disorderly  quarter  of  He- 
lots.   In  Manchester  there  are  said  to  be  60.000 
Irish,  in  Glasgow  50,000,  in  Liverpool  40,000, 
in  Birmingham  25,000,  in  Leeds  12,000,  and  in 
London   more  than  100,000.     In  almost  every 
large  English  town  you  find  a  quarter  that  re- 
minds you  of  St.  Giles's  in  London.     The  Eng- 
lish complain  much,  and  with  good  reason,  of 
the  habits  of  the  Irish.     The   Irish  have  also 
many  well-founded  complaints  to  make  of  the 
English  ;  but  when  the  Irish  sum  up  their  griev- 
ances, they  ought  also  to  remember  the  advan- 
tages for  which  they  stand  indebted  to  the  English. 
It  is  the  English  that  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Shannon,  urge  the  draining  of  the  bogs,  and 
gradually  drive  the  Irish  elves  and  fairies  into 
the  sea;  it  is  the  English  who  enrich  the  Irish 
towns   with   clean,  comfortable,   and  civilized 
quarters;   it  is  the  English  who  constitute  the 
soul  and  pith  of  the  British  power,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  Irish  owe  it,  if  they  are  able  to 
participate   in  the   wide-spread   commerce   of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  share  in  all  the  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  that  stand  open  to  a  British 
subject.     The  vigorous,  speculative,  and  perse- 
vering Anglo-Saxons  force  the  indolent  and  un- 
energetic  Celts  along  with  them  on  the  road  of 
glory  and  national  greatness ;  they  pull  them  for- 
ward, somewhat  rudely  perhaps,  but  they  do  pull 
them  forward. 

Nothing,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  Limerick 
more  beautiful  than  the  "  Limerick  lasses,"  who 
are  as  much  celebrated  in  Ireland  as  the  "  Lan- 
cashire witches"  are  in  England.  Both  places 
lie  in  the  west,  and  in  the  more  Celtic  west  of 
the  two  islands.  This  may  afford  matter  of  cu- 
rious speculation,  but  who  will  fathom  the  mys- 
teries that  hang  over  the  formation  of  beautiful 
women  ] 

It  was  arm-in-arm  with  a  descendant  from  a 
royal  race,  a  Mr.  O'Rourke,  that  I  sallied  forth 
to  see  the  town.  An  O'Rourke  was  among  the 
princes  that  assisted  the  English  in  the  first  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  but  turning  afterwards  against 
the  invaders,  he  was  killed  by  them.  The  fam- 
ily subsequently  fell  into  decay,  and  there  are 
now  but  few  left  to  bear  the  name.  It  was  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  and  the  pawnbrokers'  shops 
were  full  of  bustle.  The  poor  people  were  re- 
deeming their  Sunday  clothes,  that  they  might 
look  gay  on  the  morrow.  They  had  just  receiv- 
ed their  weekly  wages,  of  which  a  part  was  go- 
ing to  the  pawnbroker,  and  the  rest  would  prob- 
ably be  expended  before  Sunday  evening.  On 
Monday  their  bit  of  finery  would  have  to  wan- 
der back  to  the  money-lender,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week  would  be  spent  in  rags  and  priva- 
tion.   Thousands  of  the  poor  Irish  live  thus, 


and  an  expensive  way  of  living  it  must  be,  see- 
ing that  so  many  pawnbrokers  and  pawnbrokers' 
assistants  are  maintained  almost  exclusively  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  poor. 

A  Saturday  in  an  Irish  town,  and  indeed  in 
every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  day  of 
great  life  and  bustle  among  the  humbler  classes. 
The  silent  joyless  Sunday  is  at  hand,  the  la- 
bour of  the  week  is  over,  money  is  plentiful,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  half  the  population  may 
always  be  seen,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  moving 
about  till  midnight,  gossiping,  jesting,  buying, 
carousing.  The  shops  remain  open  till  mid- 
night, and,  as  nothing  is  to  be  had  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  poor  must  make  their  purchases  on 
the  Saturday,  if  they  would  provide  a  better  din- 
ner for  Sunday  than  for  ordinary  days.  Satur- 
day evening  is  thus  the  most  important  part  of 
the  week  to  the  small  dealers,  particularly  to 
those  who  traffic  in  the  various  kinds  of  proviso 
ions. 

The  beggars,  too,  make  their  harvest  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  as  one  of  them  acknowledged 
when  examined  by  a  magistrate  in  Dublin.  It 
is  the  poor  who  are,  in  general,  most  liberal  to 
the  mendicants,  and  it  is  on  the  Saturday  that 
the  poor  man  can  most  easily  bestow  his  gifts. 

When  first  I  came  into  an  English  town  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  I  thought  an  insurrection 
must  just  have  broken  out,  or  must  at  least  be 
on  the  point  of  doing  so.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  busy  and  eager  multitudes,  all  of 
the  humbler  classes,  and  one  might  suppose  that 
if  a  spark  had  but  fallen  among  these  masses 
they  would  instantly  have  burst  into  a  flame. 
Yet  there  were  sparks  enough,  ay  and  inflam- 
matory torches,  burning  harmlessly  around. 
That  very  evening,  for  instance,  at  every  corner, 
and  under  every  lamp  of  Limerick,  was  posted 
up  a  proclamation,  issued  by  the  friends  of 
O'Connell,  calling  upon  the  Irish  nation,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  agitator,  to  repair  to  a  meeting 
that  was  to  be  held  in  a  few  days,  and  at  which 
he  was  to  harangue  the  people.  Over  the  proc- 
lamation was  printed  in  large  letters : 

"repeal!  repeal!  repeal! 

"Up,  citizens  of  Limerick  and  Irishmen  all! 
Up  and  bestir  yourselves  for  a  separation  from 
England !  Up  for  your  native  right  of  a  sepa- 
rate, parliament !  The  immortal  (sic!)  O'Con- 
nell will  appear  among  you.  He  calls  upon 
you.  He  needs  your  aid  in  Erin's  cause.  Be 
firm  and  united,  and  cease  not,  like  himself,  to 
watch  unceasingly  over  the  welfare  of  your 
country,  and  to  be  ever  active  in  our  great,  com- 
mon, patriotic  struggle." 

This  document  then  went  on,  in  yet  stronger 
language,  to  call  upon  the  people  to  assemble  in 
great  numbers  on  the  appointed  day,  to  lay  in  a 
warm  stock  of  patriotism,  and  above  all  not  to 
be  backward  in  their  pecuniary  contributions. 

Limerick  has  many  fine  buildings  and  public 
institutions,  but  all  of  modern  erection,  and  just 
like  what  a  traveller  may  see  in  other  towns  in 
Ireland  and  England.  In  Galway,  however,  the 
metropolis  of  the  wild  west,  and  an  Hesperian 
colony,  he  will  find  a  more  quaint  and  peculiar 
city,  with  antiquities  such  as  he  will  mept  with 
nowhere  else.  The  old  town  is  throughout  of 
Spanish  architecture,  with  wide  gateways,  broad 
stairs,  arched  passages,  and  all  the  fantastic  or- 
naments calculated  to  carry  the  imagination 
back  to  Granada  and  Valencia.  Then  the  town, 
with  its  monks,  churches,  and  convents,  has  a 
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more  completely  catholic  air,  and  the  population  ' 
of  the  adjoining  country  have  preserved  some- 
thing of  their  picturesque  national  costume.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  place,  and 
satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of  all  the  marvels  told 
me  respecting  it ;  and  it  was  also  with  much  re- 
gret that  I  forbore  from  visiting  a  German  colo- 
ny, that  settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  settlers 
were  from  the  Palatinate,  and  their  descendants 
are  still  called  Palatinates,  though  they  have 
lost  the  language  of  their  lathers.  They  have 
not,  however,  lost  the  German  character  for 
good  order  and  honourable  dealing,  and  are 
loosed  on  as  the  best  farmers  in  the  country. 
"They  are  most  respectable  people,"  said  an 
Irish  lady  to  me,  "  and  much  wealthier  and  far 
better  off  than  any  of  their  Irish  neighbours." 

It  is  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  in  Ire- 
land, between  the  Irish  patriots  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  English,  that  is  between  the  Celto- 
manes  and  the  Anglomanes,  whether  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
the  tyranny  and  bad  government  of  the  English, 
or  whether  the  indolence  and  want  of  energy  of 
the  Irish  themselves  be  not  in  a  great  measure 
to  blame.  Now  the  prosperity  of  this  German 
colony,  though  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  in- 
fluences as  the  native  Irish,  would  seem  not  to 
decide  the  question  in  favour  of  the  friends  of 
the  Celts.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  are 
not  many  Germans  in  Ireland,  not  even  in  Dub- 
lin. They  were  probably  never  more  numerous 
there  than  during  the  rebellion  in  1798,  when 
several  regiments  of  Hanoverians  were  employ- 
ed in  the  country,  and  their  presence  in  such  a 
form  may  not  have  left  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression respecting  them  on  the  public  mind. 

FROM  LIMERICK  TO  EDENVALE. 

In  company  with  an  Irishman,  who  joined  me 
in  the  hire  of"  a  car,  I  started  on  the  following 
day,  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  landholder  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ennis,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Clare. 
The  road  lay  at  first  along  the  Shannon,  and 
then  over  a  plain,  said  to  be  of  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  Ireland.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
was  beautiful,  and  wherever  the  ground  was 
slightly  elevated,  a  fine  view  was  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  landscape,  including  the  beautiful 
Shannon  and  its  numerous  islands.  By  the  side 
of  the  river,  and  partly  surrounded  by  it,  lay  the 
rock  Carrigogunal,  celebrated  for  its  fairies,  who 
take  delight  in  surprising  a  mortal  upon  the  rock, 
and  making  him  partake  of  their  hospitality. 

We  passed  close  by  the  ivy-mantled  ruins  of 
Bunratty  Castle,  whence  whole  swarms  of  ra- 
vens issued  at  our  approach,  and  a  little  farther 
on  we  came  to  the  celebrated  Q.uin  Abbey.  "  In 
short,"  said  my  travelling  companion,  "you  see 
we  have  no  lack  of  ruins  in  Ireland.  The  coun- 
try was  divided  among  a  number  of  chiefs,  who 
dwelt  in  these  castles,  and  made  war  on  each 
other.  In  a  word,  it  was  in  those  days  here  just 
as  it  is  in  your  country  at  the  present  time. 
Murder  and  homicide  were  the  order  of  the  day 
even  more  than  they  are  now,  and  the  life  of  a 
nobleman  was  valued  at  forty  shillings,  and  that 
of  a  peasant  at  six.  That  too  is  an  old  German 
law,  I  fancy.  But  you've  no  Milesian  families 
in  Germany ;  no,  there's  no  people  can  boast  of 
that  but  the  Irish.  And  indeed  it's  something 
very  particular  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  family. 


Such  a  one  may  go  forty  days  without  food;  at 
least  that's  the  received  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  Faith,  if  you  look  yonder  you 
may  see  a  woman  who,  though  of  no  royal  :ace, 
would  fast  more  than  forty  days  for  you  any  day 
you  like.  I  say"  (turning  to  the  driver),  "  that's 
Norisheen,  isn't  itl" 

"Oh,  sure  enough,  who  else  should  it  be  but 
Norisheen"?" 

"  Now,  that  Norisheen,"  resumed  my  com- 
panion, "  is  a  legislator.  We  might  consult 
her  about  the  interests  of  the  country.  Indeed 
she  knows  more  than  most  legislators,  for  she's 
as  familiar  with  the  future  as  the  past." 

I  looked  and  saw  an  old  woman  attired  in 
rags,  and  clinging  to  a  wall  by  the  side  of  a  ru- 
inous hut.  She  was  repairing  her  mound  of 
turf,  for  it  is  usual  among  the  Irish  to  pile  up 
their  turf  round  their  cabins,  in  the  form  of  high, 
and  thick  walls,  thus  making  the  turf  warm 
them  twice,  first  by  keeping  off  the  wind,  and 
secondly  by  mouldering  to  ashes  on  the  hearth. 

My  companion  and  the  driver  hailed  the  old 
woman  as  we  passed,  and  she  returned  the  sa- 
lute, clinging  with  one  arm  to  the  wall,  and  wa- 
ving the  other  in  the  air,  in  token  of  recognition. 

"  There's  a  learned  woman  for  you,  sir,"  cried 
the  driver.  "  It's  she  that  knows  the  history  of 
every  family  in  Ireland,  and  all  that  happened 
in  the  country  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Aye,  and  she'fl  prophesy  the  future  for  you  as 
easily  as  the  past,  for  she  knows  every  creature 
for  many  miles  round,  and  there's  little  goes  on 
even  at  Carrigogunal  that  she  han't  an  inkling 
of." 

Then  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  my  compan- 
ions told  me  so  many  marvels  of  Norisheen, 
that  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. I  asked  whether  O'Connell  and  the  old 
woman  were  known  to  each  other.  It  was  like- 
ly enough,  they  thought,  that  O'Connell  might 
have  heard  of  her,  but  it  was  certain  that  she 
knew  him.  for  she  had  prophesied  fifty  years  ago 
that  such  an  O'Connell  would  come;  and  now, 
though  perhaps  she  contributed  nothing  to  the 
tribute,  she  was  one  of  his  warmest  partisans. 
It  is  of  no  little  importance  to  O'Connell  to  have 
the  witches  of  Ireland  on  his  side,  and  there  are 
many  old  crones  like  Norisheen  in  the  four 
provinces. 

I  was  grieved  as  I  passed  on  the  Sunday 
through  several  towns  to  see  so  many  poor  fel- 
lows loitering  about,  and  on  the  look  out  for 
work.  They  were  most  of  them  in  their  Sun- 
day attire,  but  with  their  spades  in  theirvhands, 
and  stood  grouped  about  the  churches  and  mar- 
ket-places waiting  to  be  hired  to  dig  potatoes.  I 
was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  such  sad  and  serious 
multitudes,  and  all  unemployed. 

Clare  is  a  poor  and  ruinous  place,  that  re- 
minded me  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  cities. 
Though  it  bears  the  name  of  the  county,  it  is  not 
the  chief  town,  that  honour  being  enjoyed  by 
Ennis,  a  much  more  orderly  and  prosperous- 
looking  place,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  excite- 
ment that  accompanied  the  election  of  O'Con- 
nell for  the  county  of  Clare,  in  1828 — an  elec- 
tion that  immediately  preceded,  and  in  a  great 
measure  contributed  to  bring  about,  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Clare  is  also  famed  as  the  native  county  of 
the  great  Irish  family  of  the  O'Briens,  of  whom 
representatives  are,  indeed,  scattered  over  every 
part  of  Ireland,  but  in  Clare  it  is  that  they  do 
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most  abound.  Here  stands  Drummolent  Castle, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  clan,  and 
here  also  stood  once  Kincora  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  O'Briens, 
the  great  king  Brian-Boru,  the  pride  not  only  of 
his  race,  but  of  his  country.  He  is  said  to  have 
defeated  the  Danes  in  fifty  battles,  and  his  fame 
still  lives  fresh  and  green  in  the  poems  and  le- 
gends of  the  people.  Many  O'Briens  after  him 
were  kings  of  Munster;  at  present  they  are  con- 
tent to  be  members  of  Parliament.  In  every 
county  in  Ireland  you  find  some  family  of  pre- 
dominant weight,  and  whose  name  recurs  in  al- 
most every  town  and  village.  I  shall  often  have 
opportunities  of  speaking  of  such  families. 

EDENVALE. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  country-seats  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  having  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  owner,  an 
influential  protestant  landholder.  The  Britons, 
including  the  Irish,  certainly  understand  better 
than  any  other  people  the  art  of  selecting  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  a  country-seat,  and  then  con- 
verting it  into  a  kind  of  paradise.  The  French 
and  Dutch  allow  too  little  of  nature  to  remain  in 
their  gardens,  and  around  our  German  country- 
seats  we  have  somewhat  too  much  of  its  wild- 
ness.  The  English  know  better  how  to  combine 
nature  and  art  in  their  domestic  landscapes. 

The  art  of  gardening  may  not  be  brought  to 
such  perfection  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  but  the 
climate  of  Ireland  is  more  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  where  the  Irish  gardener  does  his  best, 
?n  Irish  garden  will  often  surpass  in  beauty  even 
those  of  England.     The  main  charm  of  English 
gardens  consists  in  their  profusion  of  evergreens, 
and  of  these,  Ireland,  with  its  milder  climate, 
has  a  greater  variety  than  England.     In  the 
north  of  France  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  an 
evergreen  is  to  be  met  with,  and  fruitless  at- 
tempts have  been  made  there  to  domesticate  va- 
rious kinds  that  are  quite  common  in  England 
and  Ireland,  among  others  the  holly.    In  Ireland 
the  arbutus  grows  wild,  besides  other  evergreens 
that  will  not  bear  the  climate  of  England.    Even 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland  most  of  these 
plants  thrive,  and  that  in  the  same  degree  of  lat- 
itude in  which,  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  fir- 
tree  is  the  only  evergreen  known  in  the  country. 
On  my  arrival,  I  found  my  worthy  host  busy 
with  his  trees  and  flowers,  and  we  immediately 
undertook  a  little  tour  round  the  lovely  glen  on 
the  margin  of  which  his  house  is  situated.     One 
of  the  most  remarkable  spectacles  that  presented 
itself  during  my  visit,  was  a  complete  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  caused  by  an  immense  flight  of  rooks. 
Never  in  my  life  had  1  seen  so  many  birds  col- 
lected together.     It  was  as  if  all  the  feathered 
tenants  of  the  hundred  thousand  ruined  castles, 
abbeys,  and  towers  of  Ireland  had  assembled  to 
hold  a  monster  meeting.     The  silent  glen  was 
at  once  filled  by  their  loud  and  discordant  cries, 
and  their  droppings  poured  down  like  a  shower 
of  hail;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Edenvale  as- 
sured me  the  spectacle  was  no  uncommon  one, 
the  rooks  having  long  made  the  glen  one  of  their 
favourite  haunts.    It  was  at  least  an  hour  before 
the  wild  concert  was  at  an  end,  and  the  air  clear 
of  the  ungainly  vocalists,  and  when  the  swarm 
had  passed,  I  felt  us  if  a  thunderstorm  had  rolled 
away. 
These  rooks,  as  the  English  call  them,  may 


be  seen  in  countless  numbers  about  old  church- 
yards and  antique  mansions,  and  even  in  Lon- 
don there  are  "  rookeries."  The  English  shoot 
these  rooks,  and  rook-shooting  is  included  in 
the  list  of  rural  sports.  Rook-pies  are  even 
reckoned  among  the  delicacies  of  an  English 
table,  but  the  dainty  morsel  is  one  that  no  for- 
eigner need  regret  his  ignorance  of;  and  here 
the  Irish  are  of  my  mind — for  often,  after  point- 
ing at  a  flight  of  rooks,  they  would  tell  me  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  disgust,  "  the 
English  soldiers  here  shoot  them  and  make  pies 
of  them." 

In  England,  where  servants  are  kept  at  a 
proper  distance,  it  is  seldom  that  they  venture 
on  the  familiar  impertinence  of  which  I  saw  fre- 
quent instances  in  Ireland.  My  worthy  friend's 
coachman,  a  well-fed,  merry-looking  fellow,  ac- 
companied us  through  the  stables  and  farm 
buildings,  and  pointed  out  every  remarkable  ob- 
ject to  my  attention,  with  a  constant  flow  of  elo- 
quence, while  his  master  followed  modestly  be- 
hind us. 

"  This  stable,  you  see,  sir,"  proceeded  the 
coachman,  "we  finished  last  year.  And  a  deal 
of  trouble  it  cost  us,  for  we  had  to  begin  by 
blowing  away  the  whole  of  the  rock  there.  But 
we  shall  have  a  beautiful  prospect  for  our  pains 
when  the  trees  yonder  have  been  cut  down.  And 
look  down  there,  your  honour,  all  them  is  his 
dominions  (pointing  to  his  master),  and  in  two 
months  he'll  have  finished  the  new  building  he 
has  begun."  Now  no  English  servant  would 
have  made  equally  free  with  his  master,  and  yet 
the  Irish  servants'are  taken  from  a  far  more  de- 
pendant class  than  the  English  peasants. 

At  Edenvale  I  heard  of  another  old  woman 
to  whom  popular  belief  ascribed  supernatural 
powers.  Her  name  was  Consideen,  and  I  met 
with  her  in  a  neighbouring  cabin,  into  which  I 
entered  in  the  course  of  one  of  my  excursions. 
Leaning  on  a  stick,  the  old  octogenarian  prophet- 
ess sat  "by  the  turf  fire  of  her  friend.  She  told 
me  she  had  often  seen  Death,  leaning  on  two 
crutches,  and  standing  at  the  end  of  the  meadow, 
when  any  of  her  family  was  about  to  die.  Old 
as  she  was,  she  said,  she  knew  she  should  not 
die  yet  awhile,  for  Death  would  be  sure  to  come 
and  give  her  warning  when  her  time  drew  near. 
Almost  every  old  woman  among  the  Irish 
peasantry  has  her  visions,  and  believes  in  them 
firmly.  "Oh,  your  honour,"  said  my  compan- 
ion, who  had  shown  me  to  the  hut,  "  if  you  could 
but  hear  those  two  old  women  talk  together, 
you'd  be  astonished  at  the  hundreds  of  beautiful 
histories  they  know  how  to  tell.  But  you're 
strange  to  them,  and  that  makes  them  backward 
in  their  speaking." 

I  had  heard  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  was  looked  on  as  a  gathering  ground  of  the 
fairies,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  the  people  to 
show  me  the  way  there.  On  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  hill  we  found  a  piece  of  greensward  about 
two  hundred  paces  in  circumference.  This,  I 
was  told,  was  the  spot  sacred  to  the  good  people. 
"And  have  you  ever  seen  the  fairies  with  your 
own  eyes'?"  asked  I.  "  Whole  swarms  of  them, 
your  honour,  and  many  a  time  too,"  they  an- 
swered in  chorus.  "  For  my  part,"  observed 
one,  "  I  have  always  taken  tolerable  care  to 
avoid  them,  but  once  they  played  me  an  ugly 
trick  for  all  that.  They  led  me  into  an  out-of- 
the-way  place,  where  I  lost  myself,  and  stum- 
bled over  a  thing  that  looked  like  the  root  of  an 
old  tree,  and  by  the  same  token  I  broke  my  lit- 
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tie  finger  there."  "  Then  why  do  you  call  them 
good  people  if  they  do  you  so  much  mischief? 
I  should  rather  call  them  wicked  people."  "  May 
be,  your  honour,  I  had  given  them  some  offence 
unknown  to  myself.  And  may  be  it  was  kind 
of  them  to  let  me  off  with  a  broken  finger.  I 
wouldn't  call  them  what  your  honour  calls  them 
ior  a  great  deal.  I  shouldn't  like  to  vex  them 
so." 

During  that  same  walk  I  visited  the  stately 
mansions  of  some  of  my  host's  neighbours. 
These  houses  looked  to  me  much  more  suited 
for  spectral  visitation  than  the  fairy  meadow  I 
bad  just  left.  Scarcely  a  soul  dwelt  in  them, 
and  the  rooms  were  silent  like  so  many  graves. 
The  owners  were  absentees,  who  spent  their 
Irish  revenues  in  Englanu  or  on  the  continent. 
These  spectral  palaces,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
almost  as  abundant  in  Ireland,  as  fairy  grounds 
and  ruined  castles.  The  rich  Protestant  land- 
owners feel  themselves  uncomfortable  on  many 
accounts  among  their  Catholic  tenants.  The 
wildness  of  the  country  is  not  easily  remedied, 
the  barbarism  of  the  people  leads  them  often  to 
murderous  acts  of  vengeance  against  their  land- 
lords ;  greater  attractions  are  unquestionably  to 
be  found  in  English  society  ;  the  peasantry  are 
often  divided  into  hostile  factions,  and  perhaps 
many  a  Protestant  may  not  be  insensible  to  the 
injustice  of  which  the  wealthier  class  are  guilty 
towards  their  poorer  countrymen.  All  these 
causes,  combining  to  keep  so  many  wealthy 
Irish  proprietors  out  of  their  country,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  universally  lamented  evil  of 
absenteeism.  There  are  families,  also,  that 
have  estates  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
and  who  naturally  prefer  residing  in  the  former 
country.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  are  all 
the  more  deserving  of  our  esteem,  who  remain 
at  home,  where  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
should  not  in  some  measure  ameliorate  the  lot 
of  their  poor  tenants.  There  are,  after  all,  many 
of  these  voluntary  martyrs,  and  my  hospitable 
host  of  Edenvale  being  one  of  them,  I  returned 
from  my  walk  with  feelings  of  increased  esteem 
for  him,  nor  was  it  without  some  regret  that  I 
took  leave  of  him  on  the  following  morning. 

KILRUSH  AND  FATHER  MATHEW. 

The  county  westward,  of  Ennis  and  Edenvale 
is  the  dark  side  of  the  county  of  Clare,  the  wildest, 
poorest,  and  most  barren  part  of  it.  I  had,  nev- 
ertheless, two  inducements  for  visiting  these  wild 
regions.  First,  I  had  heard  that  the  celebrated 
Father  Mathew  was  on  his  way  to  Kilrush,  the 
most  easterly  town  on  the  Shannon ;  and  sec- 
ondly, in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  lies  the  island 
of  Scattery,  on  which  stands  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Irish  "  Round  Towers,"  and,  again,  the  ru- 
ins of  "  Seven  Churches." 

From  Edenvale  to  Kilrush  the  distance  is 
about  sixteen  English  miles,  and  along  the  whole 
way,  though  this  was  the  main  road  for  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  country,  I  passed  not  a  single  vil- 
lage, nor  a  single  hut  fit  for  a  human  habitation. 
The  landscape  was  everywhere  naked  and  tree- 
less ;  the  colour  of  the  soil  was  the  most  melan- 
choly that  can  be  imagined  — black,  or  a  dirty 
brown  —  for  one  great  bog  seemed  to  cover  all 
things,  even  the  rocks.  If  it  made  me  sad.  how- 
ever, how  much  sadder  must  such  a  country 
make  the  poor  gle^a  adscriptus,  the  vassal  of  a 
hard  landlord,  the  lather  of  a  group  of  starving 
ragged  children ! 


In  Hungary,  in  Esthonia,  in  Lithuania,  and  in 
many  of  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
one  sees  habitations  of  great  wretchedness,  but 
such  miserable  cabins  as  I  beheld  in  this  part  of 
Ireland,  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  even 
in  the  countries  I  have  mentioned.  The  fields 
that  lay  around  these  abject  tenements,  were  ev- 
idently cultivated  with  the  utmost  carelessness, 
and  generally  without  any  fence  whatever,  ex- 
cept the  adjoining  bog. 

I  remember,  when  I  saw  the  poor  Lettes  in 
Livonia,  I  used  to  pity  them  for  having  to  live 
in  huts  built  of  the  unhewn  logs  of  trees,  the 
crevices  being  stopped  up  with  moss.  I  pitied 
them  on  account  of  their  low  doors,  and  their  di- 
minutive windows,  and  gladly  would  I  have  ar- 
ranged their  chimneys  for  them  in  a  more  suit- 
able manner.  Well,  Heaven  pardon  my  igno- 
rance !  I  knew  not  that  I  should  ever  see  a  peo- 
ple on  whom  Almighty  God  had  imposed  yet 
heavier  privations.  Now  that  I  have  seen  Ire- 
land, it  seems  to  me  that  the  poorest  among  the 
Lettes,  the  Esthonians,  and  the  Finlanders,  lead 
a  life  of  comparative  comfort,  and  poor  Paddy 
would  feel  like  a  king  with  their  houses,  their 
habiliments,  and  their  daily  warfare. 

A  wooden  house,  with  moss  to  stop  up  its 
crevices,  would  be  a  palace  in  the  wild  regions 
of  Ireland.  Paddy's  cabin  is  built  of  earth  ;  one 
shovelful  over  the  other,  with  a  few  stones  min- 
gled here  and  there,  till  the  wall  is  high  enough. 
But  perhaps  you  will  say,  the  roof  is  thatched  or 
covered  with  barkl  Ay,  indeed!  A  few  sods 
of  grass  cut  from  a  neighbouring  bog  are  his  only 
thatch.  Well,  but  a  window  or  two  at  least,  if 
it  be  only  a  pane  of  glass  fixed  in  the  wall  1  or 
the  bladder  of  some  animal,  or  a  piece  of  talc,  as 
may  often  be  seen  in  a  Walachian  hut  1  What 
idle  luxury  were  this!  There  are  thousands  of 
cabins  in  which  not  a  trace  of  a  window  is  to  be 
seen ;  nothing  but  a  little  square  hole  in  front, 
which  doubles  the  duty  of  door,  window,  and 
chimney  ;  light,  smoke,  pigs,  and  children,  all 
must  pass  in  and  out  of  the  same  aperture ! 

A  French  author,  Beaumont,  who  had  seen 
the  Irish  peasant  in  his  cabin,  and  the  North 
American  Indian  in  his  wigwam,  has  assured  us 
that  the  savage  is  better  provided  for  than  the 
poor  man  in  Ireland.  Indeed  the  question  may 
be  raised,  whether  in  the  whole  world  a  nation  is 
to  be  found  that  is  subjected  to  such  physical  pri- 
vations as  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land. This  fact  cannot  be  placed  in  too  strong 
a  light,  for  if  it  can  once  be  shown  that  the 
wretchedness  of  the  Irish  population  is  without 
a  parallel  example  on  the  globe,  surely  every 
friend  of  humanity  will  feel  himself  called  on  to 
reflect  whether  means  may  not  be  found  for  rem- 
edying an  evil  of  so  astounding  a  magnitude  ! 

A  Russian  peasant,  no  doubt,  is  the  slave  of 
a  harder  master,  but  still  he  is  fed  and  housed  to 
his  content,  and  no  trace  of  mendicancy  is  to  be 
seen  in  him.  The  Hungarians  are  certainly  not 
among  the  best  used  people  in  the  world ;  still, 
what  fine  wheaten  bread,  and  what  wine,  has 
even  the  humblest  among  them  for  his  daily 
fare  !  The  Hungarian  would  scarcely  believe 
it,  if  he  were  to  be  told  there  was  a  country  in 
which  the  inhabitants  must  content  themselves 
with  potatoes  every  alternate  day  in  the  year. 

Servia  and  Bosnia  are  reckoned  among  the 
most  wretched  countries  of  Europe,  and  certain- 
ly the  appearance  of  one  of  their  villages  has  lit- 
tle that  is  attractive  about  it ;  but  at  least  the 
people,  if  badly  housed,  are  well  clad.    We  look 
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not  for  much  luxury  or  comfort  among  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea;  we  call  them  poor  and 
barbarous,  but  good  heavens!  they  look  at  least 
like  human  creatures.  They  have  a  national 
costume,  their  houses  are  habitable,  their  or- 
chards are  carefully  tended,  and  their  gayly- 
harnessed  ponies  are  mostly  in  good  condition. 
An  Irishman  has  nothing  national  about  him  but 
his  rags,  his  habitation  is  without  a  plan,  his  do- 
mestic economy  without  rule  or  law.  We  have 
beggars  and  paupers  among  us,  but  they  form  at 
least  an  exception  ;  whereas,  in  Ireland,  beggary 
or  abject  poverty  is  the  prevailing  rule.  The 
nation  is  one  of  beggars,  and  they  who  are  above 
beggary  seem  to  form  the  exception. 

The  African  negroes  go  naked,  but  then  they 
have  a  tropical  sun  to  warm  them.  The  Irish 
are  little  removed  from  a  state  of  nakedness,  and 
their  climate,  though  not  cold,  is  cool,  and  ex- 
tremely humid. 

The  Indians  in  America  live  wretchedly 
enough  at  times,  but  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
a  better  condition,  and,  as  they  are  hunters,  they 
have  every  now  and  then  a  productive  chase, 
and  are  able  to  make  a  number  of  feast-days  in 
the  year.  Many  Irishmen  have  but  one  day  on 
which  they  eat  flesh,  namely,  on  Christmas  day. 
Every  other  day  they  feed  on  potatoes  and  no- 
thing but  potatoes.  Now  this  is  inhuman ;  for 
the  appetite  and  stomach  of  man  claim  variety 
in  food,  and  nowhere  else  do  we  find  human  be- 
ings gnawing,  from  year's  end  to  years  end,  at 
the  same  root,  berry,  or  weed.  There  are  ani- 
mals who  do  so,  but  human  beings,  nowhere  ex- 
cept in  Ireland. 

There  are  nations  of  slaves,  but  they  have,  by 
long  custom,  been  made  unconscious  of  the  yoke 
of  slavery.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Irish, 
who  have  a  strong  feeling  of  liberty  within  them, 
and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the  yoke 
they  have  to  bear.  They  are  intelligent  enough 
to  know  the  injustice  done  them  by  the  distorted 
laws  of  their  country;  and  while  they  are  them- 
selves enduring  the  extreme  of  poverty,  they  have 
frequently  before  them,  in  the  manner  of  life  of 
their  English  landlords,  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
refined  luxury  that  human  ingenuity  ever  in- 
vented. 

What  awakens  the  most  painful  feelings  in 
travelling  through  one  of  these  rocky,  boggy 
districts,  rich  in  nothing  but  ruins,  is  this: 
whether  you  look  back  into  the  past,  or  forward 
to  the  future,  no  prospect  more  cheering  presents 
itself.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  left  to  show 
that  the  country  has  ever  been  better  cultivated, 
or  that  a  happier  race  ever  dwelt  in  it.  It  seems 
as  if  wretchedness  had  prevailed  there  from  time 
immemorial;  as  if  rags  had  succeeded  rags,  bog 
had  formed  over  bog,  ruins  had  given  birth  to 
ruins,  and  beggars  had  begotten  beggars,  for  a 
long  series  of  centuries.  Nor  does  the  future 
present  a  more  cheering  view.  Even  for  the 
poor  Greeks  under  Turkish  domination  there 
was  more  hope  than  for  the  Irish  under  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Turks  were  never  more,  than  a  garri- 
son in  Greece ;  the  English  have  struck  the  deep- 
est roots  into  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  by  so  many 
links  has  the  conquest  been  riveted  upon  the  na- 
tive race,  that  it  is  too  painful  to  contemplate 
even  for  a  moment  the  only  means  by  which  the 
present  state  of  thing-,  can  be  allered. 

What  a  revolution   would   follow  if  merely 

those  families  were  deprived   of  their  estates 

who  are  known  lo  have  acquired  them  by  vio- 

\      knt  or  dishonourable  means !    The  descendants 


1  of  the  rightful  owners  are  in  many  cases  still 
living,  and  well  known;  but  to  right  all  these 
wrongs  would  plunge  so  many  thousands  into 
misery,  and  give  rise  to  so  many  wide-spread 
calamities,  that  every  one  must  wish  to  see  the 
levelling  hand  of  Time  obliterate  these  painful 
recollections. 

In  the  next  place,  as  the  English  and  their  in- 
justice are  not  alone  in  fault,  but  the  main  root 
of  Irish  misery  is  to  be  sought  in  the  indolence, 
levity,  extravagance,  and  want  of  energy  of  the 
national  character,  the  question  arises,  How 
shall  we  inspire  the  people  with  a  new  mind? 
How  shall  we  instil  into  them  industry  and  per- 
severance ;  and  how  shall  we  eradicate  the  tur- 
bulent and  revengeful  spirit,  which  leads  them 
to  murder  their  oppressors,  whereby  they  but 
aggravate  their  misery,  and  tighten  their  bonds? 

At  times  we  stopped  at  a  mean  inn  to  change 
horses.  The  walls  were  generally  tapestried 
with  proclamations  offering  rewards  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals.  Fifty  pounds  were 
promised  for  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
had  murdered  Farmer  So-and-so;  thirty  pounds 
for  information  that  would  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion of  those  who  had  burned  a  mill,  and  ill- 
treated  the  inmates  to  such  a  degree,  that  two  of 
them  had  since  died ;  and  many  others  of  the 
same  kind.  I  had  not  time  to  read  all  these 
placards,  instructive  as  they  were  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

In  passing  one  field,  I  noticed  a  figure  that 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  those 
dressed-up  mannikins  which  in  Germany  we 
are  accustomed  to  stick  up  in  a  cornfield  or  a 
kitchen-garden  to  frighten  away  the  birds.  A 
congregation  of  rags  and  tatters  were  flapping 
in  the  wind,  the  remains  of  a  hat  hung  where 
the  head  ought  to  have  been,  and  two  sticks,  for 
legs,  projected  from  his  garments.  Suddenly 
this  figure,  which  had  deceived  me  while  it 
stood  still,  moved  up  towards  me  to  ask  for 
alms,  and  1  now  saw  before  me  the  complete 
picture  of  a  well-known  spectral  apparition  that 
was  shown  in  England  some  years  ago  under  the 
title  of  the  Living  Skeleton.  The  said  Living 
Skeleton,  by-the-by,  came  from  Ireland.  Does 
the  habitual  famine  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  tend  to  the  multiplication  of  such 
morbid  specimens  of  humanity  1 

We  carried  with  us  the  letter  bags  intended 
for  the  several  villages  and  country  seats  lying 
away  from  the  road.  At  every  stage  we  saw 
one  of  these  living  scarecrows  waiting  to  take 
charge  of  the  bags  intended  for  the  adjoining  lo- 
calities. The  post'mcn  tried  to  arrange  their  rags 
in  a  way  to  protect  the  correspondence  of  the 
country  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  As  I 
looked  on  these  ragged,  starved  beings,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  comfortable-looking  fel- 
lows to  whom,  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  is  en- 
trusted the  not  unimportant  duty  of  forwarding 
the  public  correspondence  from  village  to  vil- 
lage. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  look  like 
beggars  really  beg,  still  the  professional  mendi- 
cants are  numerous  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
Most  of  them  are  decorated  with  Father  Math- 
ew's  temperance  medal,  often  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  inasmuch  as  many  are  disposed  to 
give  more  liberally  to  those  who,  having  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  li- 
quors, are  thought  less  likely  to  make  a  bad  use 
of  any  gift  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
Many  people  in  Ireland  now  make  a  {Joint  of 
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never  -giving  any  alms  to  a  beggar  who  cannot 
show  his  temperance  medal. 

My  driver  on  the  last  stage  to  Kilrush  was 
full  of  fairies  and  legends,  and  stories  of  the 
beautiful  and  happy  realms  where  the  elfin 
sprites  held  sway.  All  depressed  nations  are 
apt  to  indulge  in  these  visions.  As  we  were 
rolling  in  the  dusk  of  evening  down  the  hills, 
and  approaching  the  little  town,  he  told  me  of  a 
king  who  had  once  been  conveyed  to  this  happy 
land  by  the  fairies.  This  king  lived  long  in  the 
blissful  regions,  but  one  day  a  longing  came 
over  him  to  see  the  earth  again  and  mingle  with 
men.  The  fairies  thereupon  gave  him  an  en- 
chanted horse,  and  told  him  that  as  long  as  he 
continued  on  his  horse's  back  he  would  enjoy 
unimpaired  youth  and  vigour,  as  he  had  done 
during  the  200  years  he  had  spent  with  them, 
but  that  the  spell  would  be  broken  the  moment 
he  set  his  foot  on  the  earth.  The  king  was  de- 
lighted to  see  his  old  mother  earth  again,  but 
took  especial  care  not  to  quit  the  saddler-till  he 
arrived  in  front  of  his  own  palace,  where  he 
had  formerly  been  wont  to  command.  Riding 
into  the  courtyard,  he  saw  another  king  com- 
manding there,  and  was  very  little  pleased  with 
the  commands  that  this  other  king  was  issuing. 
Eager  to  set  his  successor  to  right,  the  new-com- 
er forgot  himself  for  a  moment.  He  sprang  in- 
dignantly from  the  saddle,  and  while  yet  de- 
scending through  the  air,  he  became  conscious 
of  his  imprudence,  and  uttered  a  scream  of  de- 
spair. As  he  touched  the  ground  his  graceful, 
manly  form  shrunk  into  the  decrepitude  of  200 
years,  and,  unable  to  exist  under  so  heavy  a 
weight  of  years,  he  immediately  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  enchanted  horse,  meanwhile,  had 
vanished,  but  the  new  king  recognised  his  pred- 
ecessor by  a  golden  medal  round  his  neck,  and 
caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  diligent  collector  in  Ire- 
.and  might  easily  find  materials  for  more  than 
1001  nights,  and  that  an  Irish  Sheherasade  might, 
with  her  marvellous  narratives,  have  preserved 
her  life  quite  as  long  as  did  the  Arabian  with 
hers.  I  am  surprised  that  so  little  has  been 
printed  of  the  rich  Irish  popular  poetry. 

O'Connell,  when  he  moves  about  in  Ireland, 
has  always  a  long  tail  of  admirers  after  him. 
A  traveller,  on  arriving  in  a  new  place,  is  sel- 
dom without  a  similar  tail.  If  he  go  to  see  a 
sight,  he  may  reckon  on  the  attendance  of  at 
least  a  dozen  cicerones.  Along  the  high  road,  a 
little  tail  of  children  and  beggars  will  be  certain- 
ly rolling  behind  him,  and  on  entering  a  town 
his  little  tail  immediately  grows  into  a  big  one 
by  the  accession  of  innkeepers  and  their  waiters. 
In  short,  every  star  in  Ireland  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  comet.  As  I  drove  into  Kilrush  I  had 
at  least  twenty  grown  people,  and  twice  as  many 
children  running  behind  my  car,  some  to  beg, 
some  to  recommend  inns  and  shops,  some  out 
of  curiosity,  but  most  of  them  for  the  mere  fun 
of  the  thing. 

Kilrush  is  a  small  seaport  town,  and,  like  all 
seaport  towns  in  Ireland,  has  fewer  ruins  and  a 
greater  appearance  of  freshness  and  comfort 
than  any  of  the  places  in  the  interior.  I  put  up 
under  the  roof  of  an  old  sailor  who  had  fought, 
in  his  time,  under  Nelson,  and  now  directed  the 
only  tolerable  hostelry  in  the  place. 

,My  first  walk  was  to  the  ground  where  Father 
Mathew  was  to  be  received.  The  temperance 
societies  have  their  places  of  meeting  in  every 


town  in  Ireland,  and  these  are  called  "  temper- 
ance halls."  The  temperance  hall  of  Kilrush 
lay  in  a  by-street,  a  small  court  yard  was  in 
front  of  it,  and  a  few  steps  led  up  to  the  house 
door.  The  hall  itself,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was 
used  in  the  daytime  as  a  national  school,  and  in 
the  evening  the  men  of  temperance  held  their 
meetings  there.  A  shilling  was  demanded  ot 
every  one  who  entered,  for  which  he  was  enti- 
tled, in  the  evening,  to  partake  of  the  soiree  that 
was  to  be  given.  A  resident  of  the  town,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  tem- 
perance men,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  al- 
ready made,  showed  me  the  decorated  hall, 
which  was  still  empty.  Round  about  the  walls 
hung  the  banners  of  the  several  corporate  bodies 
of  the  town,  surmounted  by  mottoes  all  calcu- 
lated to  please  the  popular  taste  of  the  time. 
That  of  the  cabinet-makers,  for  instance,  was, 
"Sobriety!  Domestic  Comfort!  and  National 
Independence !"  This  inscription  struck  me  im- 
mediately. "What,"  I  asked  myself,  "has  na- 
tional independence  to  do  with  temperance, 
which  is  a  purely  moral  question  1"  I  believe, 
however,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  causes 
are  more  nearly  united  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  appeared  to  me  as  if  all  these  tem- 
perance men  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  English  ascendancy. 

Nowhere  has  the  cause  of  temperance  more  ad- 
herents than  in  Ireland.  Not  less  than  five  millions- 
of  Irish,  according  to  Father  Mathew's  own  re- 
port, have  received  the  pledge  at  his  hands.  "  Our 
temperance  society,"  said  my  companion,  "is 
the  only  genuine  one  in  the  world.  There  were, 
temperance  societies  in  America  before  ours, 
but  they  are  not  the  thing  after  all.  They  don't 
even  adopt  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  and 
break  the  pledge  very  often.  But  with  us,  when 
Father  Mathew  has  once  blessed  a  man,  and 
hung  the  medal  round  his  neck,  he  is  dedicated 
to  temperance  for  life,  and  from  that  moment 
detests  all  intoxicating  liquors  himself,  and  feels 
an  aversion  to  those  who  continue  to  drink.  So 
powerful  is  the  effect  of  our  apostle's  blessing." 

The  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  looked  at 
first  with  jealousy  upon  the  temperance  move- 
ment, set  on  foot  as  it  was  by  a  simple  monk; 
but  they  have  since  yielded  to  the  current,  and 
have  even  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,, 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  the 
whole  matter  has  assumed  a  catholic  religiou? 
character. 

Every  great  movement  in  a  nation,  and  every 
widely  ramified  confederacy,  whatever  its  object 
may  be,  is  certain  to  assume  a  political  charac- 
ter, and  O'Connell  and  his  patriots  could  not  fail 
to  see  the  great  additional  strength  they  would 
acquire  from  an  accession  of  so  powerful  an  aux- 
iliary. They  have,  therefore,  on  all  occasionSj 
declared  their  adhesion  to  the  temperance  cause, 
which  has  thus  been  made  to  assume  a  patriotic 
anti-English  character.  Temperance,  by  giving 
to  its  votaries  greater  domestic  comfort  and 
moral  vigour,  strengthens  their  claims  and  hopes 
of  national  independence,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
temperance  and  the  conspiracy  of  independence 
may  one  day  melt  into  one. 

Garlands  and  festoons  were  wound  about  the 
hall.  A  large  horse-shoe  table  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  and  boards  resting  on  empty 
casks  and  blocks  of  wood  were  arranged  as 
seats.  At  the  head  of  the  table  were  two  arm- 
chairs, one  for  Father  Mathew,  and  one  for  the 
principal  catholic  priest  of  the  place,  who  was. 
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to  act  as  chairman.  Behind  these  chairs  a  gi- 
gantic cornucopia  was  represented,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  shamrocks  falling  out ;  another  allu- 
sion to  Irish  nationality.  On  side  tables  stood 
a  countless  host  of  teapots  and  teacups,  and  huge 
piles  of  bread-and-butter,  for  on  all  solemn  oc- 
casions tea  is  the  nectar  of  the  temperance  men, 
and  bread-and-butter  their  chief  food. 

My  companion  had  still  many  things  to  ar- 
range, so,  having  seen  the  hall,  I  went  out  into 
the  yard  in  front,  where  two  tallow  candles  fixed 
upon  the  doorposts  threw  a  weak  flickering  light 
upon  the  assembled  multitude.  Men  and  wom- 
en were  crowding  upon  eacli  other  in  the  street, 
and  boys  had  perched  themselves  on  the  walls 
and  enclosures.  I  heard  many  people  say  that 
Father  Mathew  had  already  arrived ;  that  a 
deputation  of  the  temperance  men  had  been  out 
to  meet  him;  that  he  had  only  gone  "to  rest  a 
bit  after  his  journey"  at  the  house  of  the  priest ; 
and  that  he  would  soon  make  his  appearance. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  impressed  me 
with  something  of  a  religious  awe,  and  I  thought 
of  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
their  descriptions  of  their  journeys,  and  of  the 
many  small  towns  they  visited. 

Father  Mathew  instituted  the  Irish  Temper- 
ance Associatien  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838, 
since  when  he  has  been  constantly  travelling 
about,  like  the  apostles  in  Greece  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, partly  by  his  eloquence  and  encouragement 
to  strengthen  the  fidelity  of  those  already  enroll- 
ed in  the  great  cause,  and  partly  to  receive  the 
pledge  from  those  who  wish  to  become  members 
of  the  association,  on  whom  he  then  bestows  his 
medal  and  blessing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
year  he  spends  in  travelling  about;  the  rest  at 
Cork,  his  usual  place  of  residence. 

Suddenly  the  cry  rose,  "  He  comes !  he  comes !" 
and  I  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  street  one  of 
those  detestable  musical  displays  with  which  the 
temperance  men  generally  open  their  processions 
and  solemnities.  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  speak 
harshly  of  anything  intended  to  serve  as  a  decora- 
tion to  so  good  a  cause,  but,  often  as  I  have  heard 
these  temperance  bands,  1  never  could  bring  my 
ear  to  discover  anything  like  harmony  in  their 
combinations,  and,  I  believe,  that  if  all  those 
drums  and  trumpets,  clarionets  and  horns,  were 
to  repeal  their  union,  and  each  man  to  play  his 
own  independent  tune,  the  discord  could  not  be 
greater  than  it  is.  It  is  truly  a  pity  that  temper- 
ance has,  hitherto,  allied  itself  so  little  to  good 
taste.  At  the  cry  of  "  He  comes !  he  comes !"  I 
repaired  to  my  teacup,  which  had  very  obliging- 
ly been  placed  immediately  opposite  to  Father 
Mathew's  chair.  The  other  friends  of  temper- 
ance likewise  hastened  to  take  their  places,  and 
I  observed  that  of  both  sexes  there  was  a  ver)r 
decided  preponderance  of  young  people. 

The  great,  the  famed  apostle  of  temperance, 
the  most  prominent  man  in  Ireland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  O'Connell,  entered  the  room.  He  ad- 
vanced slowly  through  the  crowd,  for  every  one 
wished  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  he  had 
enough  to  do  with  his  friends  to  the  right  and  the 
left.  At  last  he  arrived  at  his  place  opposite 
mine,  and  sat  down  in  his  garlanded  chair.  I 
was  formally  introduced  to  the  reverend  chair- 
man, who,  in  his  turn,  presented  me  to  Father 
Mathew,  with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few  friendly 
words  of  welcome.  He  is  decidedly  a  man  of  a 
distinguished  appearance,  and  I  was  not  long  in 
comprehending  the  influence  which  it,  was  in  his 
power  to  exercise  over  the  people.     The  multi- 


tude require  a  handsome  and  imposing  person 
in  the  individual  who  is  to  lead  them,  and  Father 
Mathew  is  unquestionably  handsome.  He  is 
not  tall,  he  is  about  the  same  height  and  figure 
as  Napoleon,  and  is,  throughout,  well  built  and 
well  proportioned.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
meager,  haggard,  Franciscan  monk  about  him ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  without  being  exactly  corpu- 
lent, his  person  is  well  rounded,  and  in  excellent 
condition.  His  countenance  is  fresh  and  beam- 
ing with  health.  His  movements  and  address 
are  simple  and  unaffected,  and  altogether  he  has 


something  about  him  that  wins  for 


the  good 


will  of  those  he  addresses.  Hi-  V-nwires  are 
regular,  and  full  of  a  noble  expression  >  mild- 
ness and  indomitable  firmness.  His  <uax  are 
large,  and  he  is  apt  to  keep  his  glance  i-«a  for 
a  long  time  on  the  same  object.  His  forehead 
is  straight,  high,  and  commanding,  and  his  nose 
— a  part  of  the  face  which  in  some  expresses 
such  intense  vulgarity,  and  in  others  so  much 
nobleness  and  delicacy — is  particularly  hand- 
some, though  somewhat  too  aquiline.  His 
mouth  is  small  and  well  proportioned,  and  his 
chin  round,  projecting,  firm,  and  large,  like  Na- 
poleon's. 

Although  fifty-four  years  old,  he  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  fullest  bodily  and  mental  vigour. 
Till  about  five  years  ago  he  lived  as  a  simple 
Franciscan  monk,  and  was  very  little  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends.  It  happened, 
however,  that,  in  1838,  some  quakers  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  deploring  the  wretchedness  caused 
among  the  poorer  classes  by  their  habitual 
drunkenness,  determined  to  establish  a  temper- 
ance association  in  that  city,  and  as  the  work 
did  not  proceed  well  in  their  hands,  they  sug- 
gested to  Father  Mathew  that  he  might  exercise 
his  powers  of  eloquence  most  beneficially,  if  he 
would  devote  himself  to  the  cause.  He  did  so, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838,  the  first  Total 
Abstinence  Society  was  formed.  In  a  few  years 
his  exertion  and  influence  have  been  enabled  to 
raise  the  cause  to  its  present  prosperous  condi- 
tion. In  1838,  three  months  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society,  500  members  had  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  association ;  in  1840  a  million, 
and  in  1842  five  millions.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  history  can  present  a  parallel  to  this 
great  moral  revolution,  or  whether  any  man  ever 
acquired  so  great  and  bright  a  name  in  so  short 
a  time.  Political  fabrics  and  religious  dogmas 
have  often  crumbled  together,  or  been  utterly  ex- 
tinguished, in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time; 
but  where  shall  we  find  another  example  of  a 
nation  rising  at  the  call  of  an  individual,  to 
shake  off  a  vice  to  which  it  had  long  seemed  to 
be  peculiarly  wedded?  to  struggle,  not  against 
privileged  classes  or  priestly  domination,  but  to 
root  out  its  own  evil  habits,  and  devote  itself  to 
a  strict  system  of  abstinence  1  A  whole  nation 
is  here  doing  what  a  few  pious  monks  only  had 
strength  of  mind  to  do  in  the  middle  age*. 

In  great  reforms  and  revolutions,  there  have 
ever  been  large  classes  who  derived  an  immedi- 
ate temporal  profit  from  the  change.  Many 
princes  seconded  Luther's  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  in  the  church,  because  there 
were  wealthy  convents,  and  large  ecclesiastical 
estates  to  be  confiscated.  The  French  revolution 
led  to  a  division  of  the  domains  of  the  privileged 
few,  among  the  insurgent  many.  The  revolu- 
tionary heroes  had,  therefore,  a  powerful  lever 
at  command,  when  they  stirred  up  the  multitude 
with  the  prospect  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
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cost  of  others.     In  this  Irish  temperance  reform, 
on  the  contrary,  all  those  who  from  the  first  have 
most  zealously  promoted  it,  seem  to  be  losers  in 
a.  worldly  point  of  view.     One  of  Father  Ma- 
thew's  brothers  was  the  owner  of  a  large  distillery, 
in  which  two  other  brothers  held  shares.     His 
sister  was  married  to  a  great  distiller  of  the  name 
of  Harkett,  and,  in  short,  all  his  family  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  distilleries.   All  these 
people  have  been  seriously  injured  in  their  world- 
ly prosperity  by  the  reform  brought  about  by 
their  distinguished  relative,  but  this  considera- 
tion has  in  no  way  induced  him  to  relax  in  his 
exertions  to  promote  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
general  good.    The  distillers,  brewers,  and  pub- 
licans were   a  more  extensive   and  numerous 
class  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
were  in  a  position  to  exercise  great  influence 
over  their  humbler  fellow-countrymen.    The  no- 
bility and  clergy,  too,  must  have  been  losers  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  then  what  enormous  loss- 
es must  not  the  government  have  sustained  in 
its  revenue  from  the  excise  1    The  advantages 
to  be  obtained  eventually  from  more  sober  and 
orderly  subjects  and  tenants  presented   them- 
selves only  in  a  distant  perspective.    And,  then, 
the  people  themselves !    Were  they  not  called 
upon  to  renounce  what  had  long  been  almost 
their  only  solace  in  a  world  of  wretchedness  1 
They  were  to  devote  themselves  to  an  habitual 
sobriety,  calculated  to  make  them  the  more  deep- 
ly conscious  of  their  oppressed  condition,  and 
holding  out  only  remote  hopes  of  temporal  gain. 
Advantages  were  indeed  held  out  to  those  who 
would  associate  themselves  to  the  cause,  but  the 
advantages  were  of  so  unearthly  a  nature,  as, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  had 
but  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  sinful  men.    Or- 
der, industry,  virtue,  domestic  happiness,  and 
the  cessation  of  broils — these,  said  the  apostles 
of  temperance,  were  the  fruits  to  be  gathered 
from  sobriety  and  abstinence.     The  landlords 
were  promised  that  sober  tenants  would  be  more 
regular  in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  the 
government  was  told  that  general  habits  of  tem- 
perance would  make  the  population  more  order- 
ly and  loyal.     These  were  all  remote  and  con- 
tingent advantages — at  the  outset,  all  were  called 
on   to   submit  to  sacrifices.     Nevertheless,  the 
people  poured  in  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  readily  made  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired of  them.     From  four  to  eight  thousand 
persons  often  took  the  pledge  on  the  same  day, 
and  on  one  day  the  number  amounted  even  to 
thirteen  thousand.     Never  did  the  cause  of  any 
apostle  triumph  so  gloriously  in  so  short  a  time. 
At  his  first  appearance  in  Gal  way,  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  collected  together  to  see  him, 
to  hear  him,  and  most  of  them  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  teetotalism.    As  the  Irish  temperance 
association  has  existed  only  five  years,  and  has 
during  that  time  (according  to  Father  Mathew's 
own  account)  been  joined  by  five  millions  of 
members,  three  thousand  new  temperance  men 
must,  on  an  average,  have  been  enrolled  every 
day. 

These  are  circumstances  well  calculated  to 
awaken  our  wonder,  and,  I  repeat  it,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  in  history  any  parallel  to  them. 
The  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  more  honourable 
to  the  Irish  nation  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
told  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  great  reform  is  effectedwholly 
by  spiritual  appeals  to  public  virtue,  or  that  ail 
who  have  associated  themselves  to  the  cause  of 


sobriety  have  been  actuated  only  by  benevolent, 
and  philanthropic  motives.  The  Teetotalers, 
like  the  Chartists  and  Repealers,  have  their  great 
processions,  their  numerous  assemblies  and  their 
social  meetings.  On  these  occasions  speeches 
are  made  and  resolutions  carried,  songs  are 
sung,  and  some  very  bad  and  very  loud  music 
is  played.  The  passion  with  which  the  British 
people  take  up  their  principles,  and  temperance 
among  the  rest,  is  often  carried  to  such  extrav- 
agance, as  to  give  rise  to  an  intemperance  of  a 
new  kind.  The  music  at  these  temperance  fes- 
tivals is  boisterous  and  bad,  the  speeches  inflated 
and  clamorous,  the  meetings  are  often  protracted 
to  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  and  conclude 
amid  the  dancing  and  jollification  of  the  some- 
what riotous  votaries  of  temperance.  Moreover, 
like  the  leaders  of  other  parties,  the  temperance 
men  avail  themselves  of  that  great  noisy  trum- 
pet of  the  day  —  the  periodical  press.  Laud- 
atory and  exaggerated  reports  are  inserted  in 
the  newspapers ;  the  "  Life  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  Mathew,  with  a  correct  account  of  his 
miraculous  labours  in  favour  of  Teetotalism," 
is  written  in  various  forms,  and  distributed 
among  the  people  by  thousands  of  copies,  and 
numerous  tracts  are  compiled  to  show  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  drunkenness,  the  blessings  that 
follow  upon  temperance,  and  the  future  prospects 
that  its  establishment  would  open  to  Ireland. 
These  tracts  are  not  always  written  in  a  style 
of  apostolic  simplicity,  but  full  of  the  bombast, 
ostentation,  and  extravagance  by  which  all  par- 
ty appeals  are  distinguished  in  England.  Even 
the  minor  theatres  are  turned  to  account,  and  the 
Life  of  a  Drunkard  is  represented  on  the  stage, 
the  hero  being  hurried,  while  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  to  the  commission  of  murder,  and  af- 
terwards tied  up  to  a  gallows,  to  the  edification 
of  the  audience. 

All  this  is  going  on  simultaneously  with  the 
fine  and  inspired  discourses  of  Father  Mathew, 
and  with  the  virtuous  exertions  of  others  ani- 
mated by  the  purest  enthusiasm  for  the  noble 
cause ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  tolerate  and  encour- 
age all  this,  because  mankind,  and  the  mankind 
of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  is  not  easily  mo- 
ved without  a  little  quackery. 

Nor  are  the  motives  of  all  who  join  the  tem- 
perance movement  always  entirely  pure.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Irish  beggars  mount  the  tee- 
total medal  in  the  hope  of  recommending  them- 
selves the  more  to  the  benevolent.  Some  land- 
lords take  the  pledge,  by  way  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  their  tenants,  in  the  hope  that  these, 
when  gained  over  to  habits  of  sobriety,  will  be 
more  regular  in  the  payment  of  their  rents. 
Many  are  actuated  by  motives  of  economy,  and 
are  happy  to  have  so  amiable  a  pretext  for  offer- 
ing water  instead  of  wine  to  their  guests,  and  tea 
instead  of  punch.  With  some  again  fanaticism 
comes  into  play.  They  not  only  imagine  their 
souls  will  be  better  off  in  another  world  for  their 
temperance  in  this,  but  they  ascribe  to  the  bless- 
ing of  Father  Mathew  and  to  the  medal  which 
he  confers,  certain  salutary  and  miraculous  pow- 
ers, which  give  to  the  medal  the  character  of  an 
amulet  or  talisman.  Some  of  these  things  are 
unfavourable,  but  others  take  their  origin  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character.  A  temper- 
ance movement  in  Germany  would  assume 
another  bearing.  It  would  never  come  to  total 
abstinence,  the  religious  and  almost  fanatical 
enthusiasm  would  fall  away,  the  medal  would 
not  be  suspended  to  every  man's  neck,  and  the 
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tumultuous  meetings  and  noisy  soirees  would 
give  way  to  meetings  of  a  different  kind.  It  is 
time,  however,  that  I  should  return  to  my  great 
tea-party  at  Kilrush. 

In  the  first  place  the  chairman  addressed  a 
speech  to  the  meeting.  He  congratulated  ail 
present,  and  the  whole  town  of  Kilrush,  on  the 
visit  which  the  great  apostle  of  temperance  had 
condescended  to  pay  them.  As  often  as  Father 
Mathew  was  mentioned,  the  orator  bowed  re- 
spectfully to  him,  and  spoke  of  him  only  as  the 
"great  apostle  of  temperance,"  the  "great  man 
gifted  by  God,"  or  made  use  of  expressions  equal- 
ly strong.  It  struck  me  that  Father  Mathew 
ought  not  to  allow  these  exaggerated  flatteries 
to  be  addressed  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  becoming  in  him  to  discourage  them,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  repudiates  the  miraculous 
powers  attributed  to  him  by  the  people  ;  but  the 
Irish  seem  to  delight  in  a  pomp  of  words,  and 
exaggerations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  his  influence. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  when  he  entered  the  room 
the  band  struck  up  the  English  hymn  of  triumph, 
"  See  the  conquering  hero  comes !"  How  is  it 
possible  for  any  men  to  be  guilty  of  so  absurd 
and  misplaced  a  compliment! 

Father  Mathew  himself  rose  next,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  finding  himself  once 
more  among  the  townsmen  of  Kilrush.  He  was 
glad  to  see  those  who  at  his  former  visit  had 
taken  the  pledge  at  his  hands,  assembling  so  nu- 
merously arouud  him,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  they  had  remained  faithful  to  the  engage- 
ments into  which  they  had  entered.  Then  amid 
constant  marks  of  enthusiasm,  and  incessant 
cries  of  "  hear,  hear !"  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  progress  of  the  great  cause.  He  gave  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  his  last  journey  to  Glas- 
gow, where,  he  said,  eighty  thousand  persons  of 
all  sects  had  come  to  meet  him,  and  though  he 
was  but  a  worthless  straw  on  the  great  stream  of 
temperance,  he  was  received  there  by  all  as  if  he 
had  been  an  angel  from  Heaven. 

Father  Mathew's  eloquence  is  often  spoken  of 
with  great  admiration.  He  has,  in  fact,  a  fine 
clear  voice,  a  glowing  zeal,  and  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  his  cause.  Neverthe- 
less, he  hesitates  at  times,  and  even  stammers, 
and  looks  as  if  he  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
quer the  difficulty  of  some  word  or  idea.  His 
speech  is  interrupted,  his  tongue  no  longer  obeys 
him,  the  construction  of  his  sentences  becomes 
confused,  the  colour  mounts  to  his  face,  and  his 
fine  countenance  becomes  even  distorted.  He 
makes  some  convulsive  efforts,  and  the  rapid 
movement  of  his  hands  is  expressive  of  his  em- 
barrassment. After  a  tew  remarks,  however, 
he  recovers  himself;  his  thoughts  begin  to  flow 
again,  the  new  idea  is  born,  the  fluency  of 
speech  returns,  and  the  harangue  proceeds  in  the 
same  melodious  tones,  and  with  the  same  rich- 
ness of  thought  as  at  first.  This  occasional  hes- 
itation on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  does  not,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  weaken  the  interest  of  his 
hearers;  on  the  contrary,  the  interest  is  heigh- 
tened ;  indeed,  I  believe,  that  a  slight  defect  or 
irregularity  in  anything  really  beautiful,  increas- 
es our  admiration  for  the  object  itself. 

Father  Mathew  has  a  fine  and  delicate  hand, 
and  dresses  well,  almost  elegantly.  His  whole 
appearance  and  deportment  are  perfectly  gentle- 
manly, which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  his  ef- 
forts and  discourses  have  always  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  humbler  classes,  and  men  who 


aim  at  popularity  among  the  multitude  are  apt 
to  affect  a  certain  cynicism  by  way  of  ingratia- 
ting themselves  with  those  whom  they  address 
O'Connell  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  whose 
demeanour  is  the  very  reverse  of  anything  aris- 
tocratic. 

Amid  loud,  general,  and  endless  applause. 
Father  Mathew  resumed  his  seat,  the  noise  be- 
ing quite  as  great  as  on  his  entrance.  There 
was  clapping  of  hands,  kicking  with  feet,  roar- 
ing, screaming,  and  amid  all  the  tumult  the 
trumpets  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing  again. 
There  was  one  corpulent  old  gentleman,  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  place,  down  whose  broad 
forehead  the  tea  he  had  drunk  seemed  to  be 
sending  the  perspiration  in  rolling  drops;  he 
thought,  apparently,  it  was  impossible  there 
could  be  too  much  cheering,  for  he  kept  inces- 
santly waving  his  handkerchief,  and  shouting 
out  "Again  !  again  !"  But  these  things  are  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  to  temperance  in 
Ireland. 

At  every  interval'  between  the  speeches,  the 
temperance  band  in  the  gallery  played  Irish  and 
English  national  melodies,  but  though  their 
leader  beat  time  most  indefatigably,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  his  performers  together. 
"While  this  was  going  on  we  drained  our  cups 
in  quick  succession,  and  the  conversation  was 
kept  up  round  the  table  with  much  animation. 
I  asked  Father  Mathew  whether  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  extending  his  labours  beyond  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  He  replied  that  he  had  long  con- 
templated visiting  some  parts  of  Germany,  and 
would  have  done  so.  but  for  his  ignorance  of 
the  language.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  he 
will  scarcely  extend  his  efforts  beyond  those 
places  in  England  where  his  countrymen  have 
formed  numerous  colonies.  He  will  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  keep  the  machine  going  which 
he  has  set  in  motion. 

A  number  of  young  women,  and  some  lovely 
and  wicked-looking  ones  among  them,  crowded 
round  the  "apostle."  Some  were  sitting  by  his 
side,  some  at  his  feet,  and  some  in  each  other's 
laps,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  nearer  to  the 
holy  man,  and  now  and  then  touching  him. 

Some  beautiful  old  Irish  melodies  were  sung, 
for  Ireland,  though  its  early  history  has  had  lit- 
tle interest  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  received 
from  remote  ages  some  melodies  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  toast,  nor 
did  these  fail  to  call  forth  speeches  of  more  than 
moderate  length.  The  toast  proposed  with  the 
most  edifying  speech,  but  by  no  means  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  was  "  The  Irish 
clergy." 

At  the  very  outset,  Father  Mathew  had  inti- 
mated to  the  various  speakers  that  they  were 
bound  to  abstain  from  all  political  allusions. 
"  The  cause  in  which  they  had  assembled,"  he 
said,  "  was  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  among 
men  united  to  promote  such  an  end,  religious 
and  political  subjects  of  difference  ought  to  be 
studiously  avoided."  Nevertheless,  one  of  the 
speakers,  forgetful  of  this  injunction,  alluded  to 
O'Connell  in  terms  (hat  could  not  but  be  offensive 
to  those  who  were  not  the  admirers  of  the  popular 
tribune.  "Order!  order!"  shouted  Father  Ma- 
thew with  a  commanding  voice.  This  ought  to 
have  been  done  by  the  chairman,  but  as  he  neg- 
lected his  duty,  Father  Mathew  lost  no  time  in 
seizing  the  reins,  and  the  prompt  and  command- 
ing manner  in  which  he  did  so,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  was  obeyed,  convinced  me  of  the 
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•strictness  with  which  he  was  wont  to  maintain 
order  in  his  assemblies,  and  of  his  sincerity  in 
wishing  to  keep  so  pure  and  sacred  a  cause  free 
from  the  pollution  of  those  political  dissensions 
by  which  Ireland  has  the  misfortune  to  be  af- 
flicted. 

Toward  midnight,  after  a  countless  succession 
of  speeches,  answers,  toasts,  and  countertoasts, 
Father  Mathew  retired.  The  tables  and  teapots 
were  immediately  put  aside,  and  a  ball  commen- 
ced, which  must  have  been  kept  up  till  a  late 
hour,  for  the  morning  was  far  advanced  when  I 
heard  the  temperance  band  returning  home,  and 
still  playing  their  favourite  melodies  as  they 
passed  along  the  street. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Fa- 
ther Mathew  was  again  in  the  field,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  church,  where  he  read  mass,  after 
which  he  administered  the  pledge  to  a  few  hun- 
dred persons  who  presented  themselves  for  that 
purpose.  The  medal  which  he  bestows  on  these 
occasions,  and  of  which  mention  has  so  often 
been  made,  is  a  round  piece  of  pewter,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  five-franc  piece.  The  words  of  the 
pledge  are  inscribed  upon  it,  consisting  of  a  sol- 
emn promise  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  li- 
quors, and  to  persuade  others  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  do  the  same.  Some  wear  their  medals 
-constantly  as  a  kind  of  amulet,  others  place  them 
round  the  necks  of  their  little  children,  who  are 
often  made  to  pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from 
a  vice,  the  nature  of  which  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  comprehend.  In  the  same  way  the  Rus- 
sians take  their  children  to  the  communion-table, 
long  before  the  little  creatures  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  in  which 
they  are  made  partakers. 

Highly  gratified  by  the  opportunity  I  had  en- 
joyed of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
apostle  of  teetotalism,  the  "  gifted  divine,"  and 
"with  silent  but  sincere  wishes  for  his  farther  suc- 
cess, I  left  the  little  town  of  Kilrush.  The  ques- 
tion that  suggested  itself  to  me  was,  whether  a 
reformation  so  triumphantly  begun  was  likely  to 
be  permanent.  Much  of  the  triumph  is  person- 
al to  Father  Mathew.  He  it  is  in  whom  the 
people  place  confidence.  From  him  alone  will 
they  receive  the  pledge,  and  his  blessing  alone 
has  a  binding  power  in  their  eyes.  His  elo- 
quence, his  indefatigable  activity,  his  energetic 
enthusiasm,  keep  the  thing  together,  and  main- 
tain the  singular  enchantment  by  which  so  many 
of  the  evil  spirits  of  Ireland  are  held  in  restraint. 
Every  one  must  wish  for  a  long  continuance  of 
the  good  and  able  man's  rife,  but  his  last  hour 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  then,  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  good  work  long  survive  him  1 
The  past  history  of  the  Irish  people  affords  us  no 
clue  to  guide  us  to  a  solution;  we  are  reduced 
to  mere  speculations,  based  on  the  national  char- 
acter and  on  the  nature  of  the  reform  itself.  The 
former  holds  out  fewer  hopes  to  us  than  the  lat- 
ter. The  Irish  have  at  all  times  been  addicted 
to  excess  and  extravagance;  they  are  naturally 
deficient  in  energy,  and  they  live  under  great  op- 
pression. These  circumstances  are  all  calcula- 
ted to  seduce  to  drunkenness,  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  a  nation's  character  are  not  easily  chan- 
ged. In  the  next  place,  an  Irishman  is  endowed 
with  an  astonishing  fund  of  superstition,  and  a 
belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  Father  Mathew 
may  have  quite  as  large  a  share  in  the  restraint 
which  the  people  at  present  impose  upon  them- 
selves, as  any  virtuous  resolution  thev  may  feel 
to  correct  their  vices.     If  so,  the  disappearance 


of  the  great  magician  from  the  scene  may  relax 
the  bonds  that  now  hold  the  temperance  men  to- 
gether, and  everything  may  sink  back  into  the 
lormer  chaos. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
temperance  association  has  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  exercised  a  salutary  restraint  on  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation.  This  period  has 
been  quite  long  enough  to  make  the  people  feel 
many  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  al- 
tered manner  of  life.  Improved  health,  domestic 
peace,  reduced  expenditure,  improved  condition, 
all  these  are  blessings  of  which  the  temperance 
man  soon  becomes  conscious  after  having  taken 
the  pledge.  Other  advantages  there  are,  but  of 
a  nature  less  evident  to  the  multitude.  Such  as 
an  increased  taste  for  information,  an  improved 
education  of  children,  and  thus  eventually  of  the 
whole  nation,  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  inde- 
pendence, and  eventually  a  certain  emancipa- 
tion of  the  humbler  classes  from  their  present 
servile  and  depressed  condition.  The  leisure 
which  the  drunkard  spent  in  a  state  of  brutish 
insensibility,  is  employed  by  the  temperance 
man  in  reading,  and  thus  both  time  and  taste  are 
gained  for  mental  cultivation.  His  own  more 
refined  tastes  cannot  fail  to  be  communicated  to 
his  children.  Intelligence  and  knowledge  con- 
stitute, however,  in  themselves  a  vast  political 
power,  and  in  proportion  as  temperance  leads  to 
habits  of  economy,  and  these  to  increased  world- 
ly wealth,  another  great  element  of  power  will 
be  formed.  Much  of  what  O'Connell,  at  the 
head  of  his  helots,  demands  so  boisterously,  and 
yet  with  such  entire  futility,  the  English  and  the 
oligarchs  that  rule  over  Ireland  will  not  feel  it 
safe  to  withhold  from  a  sober,  intelligent,  and 
economical  people,  that  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  rights  they  ask  for. 

The  power  of  habit,  too,  is  often  greater  over 
the  human  mind  than  the  best  resolutions. 
Should,  therefore,  Father  Mathew's  life  be  pro- 
longed, and  his  benevolent  mission  be  exercised 
long  enough  to  enable  the  temperance  move- 
ment to  bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people,  as  may  modify  the 
national  character,  the  battle  will  be  gained,  and 
the  good  cause  permanently  triumphant. 

Christianity,  on  its  first  appearance  in  Ireland, 
was  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance during  the  last  few  years.  Yet  Chris- 
tianity, sudden  as  was  its  birth,  and  rapid  its 
growth,  has  maintained  itself  1400  years  in  Ire- 
land. Let  us  hope  that  the  omen  is  a  good  one 
for  the  cause  of  sobriety* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  official  returns  show  an 
immense  falling  off  not  only  in  the  quantity  of 
malt  consumed  in  the  breweries  and  distilleries 
of  Ire'and,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  duty  re- 
ceived there  on  foreign  spirits  and  wine.  In 
1833  the  consumption  amounted  to  1,970,000 
bushels  of  malt,  in  1836  to  2,511,000,  since  when 
a  constant  decline  has  taken  place,  till  in  1840 
the  quantity  was  only  1,600,000  bushels,  or  about 
half  that  of  1836.     The  spirit  duty  amounted — 


1836 

to 

£1.510,092 

1839 

<i 

1,402.130 

1840 

u 

1,032,000 

being  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  three  years. 

In  what  proportion  the  habits  of  temperance 
have  gained  ground  among  the  higher  classes, 
is  shown  by  the  reduced  consumption  of  wines 
and  foreign  spirits.  The  duty  on  wine  in  Ire- 
land was — 
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in  1838 £192,618 

"  1839 181,253 

"  1840 162,088 

On  foreign  spirits  the  duty  was — 

in  1838 £29,479 

"   1839 26,362 

"   1840 22,268 

showing  a  diminution  on  wine,  in  three  years, 
of  one-sixth,  and  on  ibreign  spirits  of  one-fourth. 

In  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  spirits  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  distress  among  the 
humbler  classes  may  partly  have  caused  these 
increased  habits  of  intemperance,  but  increased 
intemperance,  in  its  turn,  must  have  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  distress. 

To  compare  the  habits  of  the  three  great  di- 
visions of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  suffice  to 
show  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed  in  each. 
In  1840— 

15,000,000  inhabitants  of  England  consumed  34,000,000 
bushels  of  malt- 

2,400,000  inhabitants  of  Scotland  consumed  4,300,000  bush- 
els of  malt. 

8,000,000  inhabitants  of  Ireland  consumed  1,600,000  bush- 
els of  malt. 

Of  this  malt,  much  was  of  course  made  into 
beer,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
when  speaking  of  the  consumption  of  spirits; 
we  find,  however,  that  in  1840 — 

England  paid  £2,628,200  for  spirit  duty. 

Scotland     "         1,541,300 

Ireland       "        1,032,000        "         " 

Thus,  two  millions  and  a  half  in  Scotland  pay 
half  as  much  again  in  the  shape  of  spirit  duty 
as  eight  millions  of  Irish. 

SCATTERY  ISLAND  AND  THE  ROUND 
TOWERS. 

On  leaving  Kilrush  I  entrusted  my  person  and 
my  portmanteau  to  a  small  boat  which  I  had  en- 
gaged to  carry  me  over  to  Scattery  Island,  and 
thence  to  the  coast  of  Kerry.  The  morning  was 
warm,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  the  sun  was  completely 
concealed  by  a  thick  yellow  fog,  which  scarcely 
allowed  us  to  see  beyond  the  length  of  our  boat. 
Nevertheless,  my  boatmen  brought  me  in  safety 
to  the  little  green  island,  which  I  was  about  to 
visit  for  the  sake  of  its  interesting  ruins,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  its  shore  the  fog  had  suffi- 
ciently dispersed  to  allow  us  to  distinguish  the 
Temains  of  its  "  Seven  Churches,"  while  the  lofty 
column  of  the  Round  Tower  presented  itself  at 
first  as  a  dark  line,  and  then  gradually  broke 
with  more  distinctness  through  the  turbid  at- 
mosphere. 

These  Round  Towers  are  the  most  interesting 
remains    of  antiquity  that   Ireland   possesses. 
Like  most  travellers  in  Ireland  I  was  soon  in- 
fected with  a  passion  for  round  towers,  but  as 
this  passion  is  one  of  which  few  of  my  friends 
in  Germany  are  likely  to  have  a  distinct  idea,  I 
believe  that  some  introductory  remarks  on  these 
venerable  buildings  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
These  Round  Towers  are  built  of  large  stones, 
and  when  seen  at  a  distance  look  rather  like 
lofty  columns  than  towers,  being  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  nearly  the  same  thickness.     They 
are  now  indeed  by  no  means  all  of  the  same 
height,  many  of  them  have  fallen  into  luins,  but 
those  which  remain  tolerably  complete  are  all 
from  100  to  120  feet  high,  from  forty  to  fifty  in 
circumference,  and  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  in 
diameter.    At  the  base  the  wall  is  always  very 


thick  and  strong,  but  becomes  slighter  towarus 
the  top.  Within,  the  tower  is  hollow,  without 
any  opening  but  a  door,  generally  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  some  very  narro  v 
apertures  or  windows,  mostly  four  in  number, 
near  the  top.  These  windows  are  usually  turn- 
ed towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

In  all  parts  of  Ireland  these  singular  buildings 
are  found  scattered  about,  all  resembling  each 
other  like  the  obelisks  of  Egypt.  Sometimes 
round  towers  are  found  in  solitary  islands,  some- 
times on  the  side  of  a  river,  or  in  a  plain,  or 
some  secluded  corner  of  a  valley.  The  whole 
number  of  them,  according  to  the  map  of  Ireland 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  is,  at  present,  118 ;  of  these,  fifteen 
are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  of  thirty- 
six  little  more  than  the  foundation  remains. 

The  general  name  of  "  Round  Towers"  is 
very  little  characteristic  of  these  remarkable 
buildings,  for  towers  are  seldom  otherwise  than 
round.  Some  writers  have  called  them  "pillar 
temples,"  but  this  name  assigns  to  them  a  des- 
tination which  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  bore.  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
these  towers  consists  in  their  resemblance  to 
mighty  pillars,  and  the  most  appropriate  name 
for  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  "  pillar  tow- 
ers." 

i  In  no  part  of  Europe  do  we  find  any  similar 
building  of  antiquity.  In  Scotland,  it  is  said, 
two  or  three  pillar  towers  exist,  and  these,  it  may 
be  inferred,  were  reared  by  Irish  colonists.  In 
the  far  east  only  we  come  to  erections  of  the 
same  character  and  dimension;  the  first  thing 
that  a  traveller  is  reminded  of  on  seeing  an  Irish 
round  tower,  is  a  Turkish  minaret. 

No  authentic  records  exist  to  guide  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  time  when  these  towers  were 
built,  or  of  the  use  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. Everything  proves  that  they  have  existed 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  the  most  op- 
posite conclusions  have  been  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  and  object  of  their  erection  ; 
none  of  these  hypotheses  carry  conviction  with 
them,  but  of  many,  at  least,  the  absurdity  can  be 
shown  with  little  trouble.  Some,  for  instance, 
have  maintained  that  these  towers  were  built  by 
the  Danes ;  but  these  sages  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten that  round  towers  are  found  in  parts  of  the 
island  where  the  Danes  never  set  foot,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Donegal  and  the  remote  counties  of 
Connaught.  Besides,  had  these  been  Danish 
erections,  how  came  the  Danes  not  to  leave  any 
of  them  in  England  %  Popular  tradition  assigns 
them  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  learned  antiquarians 
ought  not  too  hastily  to  reject  popular  tradition, 
for  often  the  memory  of  a  people  undergoes  less 
corruption  and  change  in  the  course  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  than  do  the  records  preserved  in 
books.  There  is  nothing  very  improbable  in 
the  hypothesis  that  these  towers  were  built  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  are  known  to  have  visited 
the  island  and  to  have  exercised  power  there. 
Travellers  have  recently  discovered  in  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Masanderan  towers  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  Ireland,  and  in  India  erec- 
tions of  a  similar  kind,  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes,  have  also  been  met  with.  This,  taken 
in  connexien  with  the  shape  of  the  Turkish  min- 
aret, makes  it  extremely  probable  that  the  round 
towers  have  had  an  oriental  origin.  Many  have 
been  staggered  by  the  great  antiquity  which  such 
an  hypothesis  would  assign  to  the  Irish  towers, 
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but  they  are  buildings  of  wonderful  solidity,  and 
there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  the  sup- 
*  position  that  these  stones  may  have  remained  in 
their  present  position  for  some  thousands  of 
years.  Have  we  not  even  brick  buildings  of 
Roman  erection,  that  are  known  to  have  been 
built  before  the  Christian  era"? 

No  less  diversified  have  been  the  opinions  re- 
specting the  use  for  which  the  round  towers  were 
intended,  and  on  this  subject  some  strangely  ab- 
surd doctrines  have  been  advanced.  Some  peo- 
ple have  supposed  them  to  have  formed  chains 
of  telegraph  stations  spread  out  over  the  whole 
island  ;  but  the  absurdity  of  this  notion  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  position  of  some  of  the 
towers  upon  low  ground,  in  the  corners  of  val- 
leys, and  on  remote  and  solitary  islands,  whence 
nothing  could  well  be  seen,  and  nothing  there- 
fore made  known.  This  opinion  is,  neverthe- 
less, still  entertained  by  many.  Others  suppose 
the  towers  to  have  been  fortresses,  erected  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  as  places  of  refuge, 
in  case  of  danger,  for  the  priests  and  their  church 
treasures.  I  can  hardly  think,  however,  that 
any  people  could  have  selected  such  a  style  of 
architecture  for  places  of  defence.  The  defend- 
ers within  would  have  had  to  stand  upon  each 
other's  heads,  and  their  only  means  of  annoying 
their  enemies  would  have  been  the  four  small 
openings  at  the  top,  80  or  100  feet  from  the 
ground.  Besides,  had  the  round  towers  been 
military  places  of  defence,  they  would  probably 
have  all  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
stant wars  by  which  the  island  has  been  afflicted, 
whereas  the  round  towers  have  evidently  been 
preserved  by  the  people  with  great  care,  and  have 
ever  been  looked  on  by  them  with  the  greatest 
veneration.  The  notion  that  the  round  towers 
were  built  by  the  early  Christians  as  steeples  to 
hang  their  bells  in,  is  equally  untenable,  for 
though  they  are  frequently  found  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  ruins  of  churches,  yet  no  kind  of  steeple 
could  be  worse  constructed  for  such  a  purpose, 
as  the  sound  of  the  bells  would  scarcely  have 
been  heard  through  the  small  apertures  at  the 
top,  except  by  those  who  had  already  assembled 
around  the  tower. 

Many  other  opinions  have  been  hazarded, 
but  all  at  variance  with  the  popular  tradition, 
which  represents  the  round  towers  to  have  been 
the  temples  of  the  old  fire-worshippers  from  the 
east,  who  came  over  with  the  Phoenicians.   The 
poet  Moore  and  other  Irish  antiquarians  are  dis- 
posed to  adopt  this  tradition,  the  more  so  as  the 
pyreas  of  the  Ghebers,  according  to  the  account 
of  several  travellers,  bear  the  closest  similitude 
to  the  Irish  towers,  and  because  the  worship  of 
fire  is  known  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  Ireland.     The  dark  interiors 
of  these  towers  must  have  been  well  calculated 
to  show  the  sacred  fire  preserved  there  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  the  height  of  the  en- 
trance door  from  the  ground  would  be  explained 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  to  which  only  a 
few  were  probably  allowed  to  have  access.   The 
great  height  of  the  towers  has  been  objected  as 
entirely  superfluous,  supposing  them   to  have 
been  applied  to  such  a  use;  but  it  may  have 
been  customary  to  place  the  sacred  fire  in  an 
elevated  position,  as  an  additional  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  then  the  towers  may  have  answered 
more  purposes  than  one ;  from  the  windows  at 
the  top  signals  may  have  been  made  to  summon 
the  faithful  to  prayer,  or  the   apertures  may 
have  been  used  for  astronomical  observations, 
intended  to  fix  the  time  of  the  religious  feasts. 


I  Christian  emblems  have  been  discovered  ir. 
some  of  these  towers.  On  the  summit  of  that 
near  Swords,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  is  a  small 
stone  cross,  and  in  others  even  representations 
of  the  Virgin  have  been  found;  but  these,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  are  of  modern  addition. 
That  churches  and  cemeteries  should  so  often 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  towers  is  noth- 
ing surprising,  for  a  building  that  has  once  be- 
come sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  people,  generally 
retains  a  portion  of  its  sanctity,  even  though  the 
original  religion  may  be  utterly  swept  away 
Most  of  the  early  Christian  churches  were  erect- 
ed on  the  foundations  of  heathen  temples,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Turkish  mosques  were  for- 
merly Christian  churches. 

Generally,  where  in  the  vicinity  of  a  round 
tower  there  occur  the  ruins  of  churches,  these 
are  in  number  seven.  This  has  been  explained 
by  supposing  that  previously  to  the  appearance 
of  St.  Patrick,  Christianity,  but  not  Roman. 
Catholic  Christianity,  had  been  introduced  into 
Ireland.  This  ante-patrician  Christianity  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Apostle 
James,  who  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Ireland, 
and  established  the  Eastern  church  there,  with 
the  rites  of  the  Eastern  fficumenic  Synods  ;  and 
the  frequent  appearance  of  seven  churches  close 
to  each  other,  is  accounted  for  as  a  reference  to 
the  seven  celebrated  churches  of  the  East.  In 
this  hypothesis,  though  stoutly  denied  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
and  if  true  it  affords  another  remarkable  proof 
of  the  early  connexion  between  Ireland  and  the 
East.  In  no  other  Christian  land  in  Europe  do 
we  constantly  find  the  ruins  of  ancient  churches 
in  groups  of  seven. 

We  effected  a  landing  on  Scattery  Island, 
called  in  ancient  times  Inniscattery,  and  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  a  few  tenants  of  a  Mr.  M'Kean., 
who  graze  their  cattle  there.  "  It  is  a  very  old, 
ancient  place,"  said  one  of  the  boatmen,  as  he 
was  carrying  me  through  the  water  on  his 
shoulders,  for  we  had  come  to  a  landing-place 
where  the  tide  had  left  one  foot  of  water  over  a 
large  extent  of  coast.  This  pleonasm  of  "old 
ancient"  might  be  applied  to  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land, where  old  and  older  ruins  are  constantly 
found  in  close  contiguity. 

In  general,  where  there  are  seven  churches, 
in  Ireland,  some  ancient  saint  is  named  as  hav- 
ing lived  and  died  there,  and  as  having  belonged 
to  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  the 
country.  At  Scattery  it  is  Saint  Senanus,  whose 
grave  is  still  shown  amid  one  of  the  ruins,  and 
whose  fame  has  been  extended  far  beyond  his 
native  isle  by  one  of  Moore's  melodies.  These 
ancient  ruins,  however,  have  many  graves  of  a 
more  modern  date ;  for  bodies  are  still  brought 
over  from  the  mainland  to  be  interred  at  Scat- 
tery. On  the  occasion  of  such  a  funeral,  one 
boat  serves  generally  as  a  hearse,  and  the 
mourners  follow  in  other  boats.  I  saw  main- 
tombstones  only  a  few  years  old,  with  new  in- 
scriptions, from  which  the  gilding  had  scarcely 
begun  to  fade,  and  their  effect  upon  the  solitary 
and  remote  island  had  a  peculiar  and  by  no 
means  unpleasing  effect.  Among  them  were 
the  tombs  of  several  captains  of  ships,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  ap- 
propriate place  of  interment  for  such  men  than 
this  little  island  cemetery  at  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  with  the  wide  ocean  rolling  in  front. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  country  in  Europe 
where  there  are  such  interesting  cemeteries,  or 
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■such  picturesque  tombs,  as  in  Ireland,  partly  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  ivy  with  which  they 
are  hung,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  practice 
that  still  prevails  of  burying  the  dead  among 
ruins. 

Of  some  of  the  seven  churches  on  Scattery 
isle,  scarcely  a  trace  remained ;  but  three  of 
them  were  in  tolerable  preservation.  Their 
walls,  covered  with  ivy,  remained,  and  into  the 
wall  of  one  of  them,  that  nearest  the  round  tow- 
er, a  stone  strangely  sculptured  into  the  form  of 
a  human  face,  had  been  introduced.  Strange  to 
say,  it  has  completely  the  stiff,  masklike  features 
and  projecting  ears  of  the  Egyptian  statues, 
whence  I  conclude  it  must  have  belonged  origi- 
nally to  some  other  building.  On  the  opposite 
wall  is  a  stone  with  evident  traces  of  an  ancient 
■inscription. 

The  round  tower  stands  a  little  to  the  side. 
Although  not  perfect,  it  belongs  to  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  Ireland,  for  it  has  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  has  received  a  split  on  one  side 
from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  south  side  it  is  cov- 
-ered  completely  with  mosses  and  creeping  plants ; 
on  the  north  and  west  side  it  is  bare,  the  heavy 
winds,  as  the  sailors  told  me,  making  all  vege- 
tation impossible  there.  Lightning  and  vegeta- 
tion are  the  worst  enemies  the  round  towers  have 
to  contend  with,  and  it  is  strange  that  such  ac- 
tive foes  should  not  have  been  able  to  over- 
turn the  whole  of  them  in  a  space  of  2000  years. 

All  the  land  upon  the  little  island,  except  the 
cemetery,  is  pasturage.  A  small  battery  has 
been  erected  here  to  protect  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  the  entrance  to  which  river  is  defend- 
ed by  no  less  than  six  batteries  and  forts,  while 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  there  is  not  one. 

On  leaving  Inniscattery,  to  repair  to  the  king- 
dom of  Kerry,  we  had  work  enough  before  us, 
for  the  tide  was  against  us,  besides  which  we 
had  to  contend  with  such  a  variety  of  currents, 
that  the  boatmen  required  all  their  skill  and  ex- 
perience to  carry  their  slight  skiff  in  safety  to 
the  little  port  of  Tarbert,  whither  we  were 
bound.  The  mouth  of  the  Shannon  has  rather 
the  character  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  but  to  con- 
sider it  as  such  would  be  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Irish  geography.  The  waves,  now  of 
a  very  respectable  size,  were  rolling  out  towards 
the  ocean ;  but  the  fog  was  completely  gone, 
and  we  had  the  most  beautiful  sunshine.  With 
the  exception  of  our  own  little  bark,  which 
seemed  to  crest  the  waves  like  a  bird,  neither 
ship  nor  boat  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  noble  es- 
tuary, and  without  passing  a  human  creature 
with  whom  we  could  have  exchanged  a  saluta- 
tion, we  arrived  at  length  in  safety  at  our  des- 
tined harbour.  There  I  learned,  when  it  was 
■too  late,  that  without  any  additional  expenditure 
of  time  or  trouble,  I  might  have  effected  a  land- 
ing at  Ballybunian,  whose  marine  caverns,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  are  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  Ireland.  These  caverns  stretch 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea  into  the  land. 
Ireland  is  rich  in  remarkable  caverns,  many  of 
which  are  but  little  known  to  the  scientific 
world. 

FROM  TARBERT  TO  TRALEE. 

From  Tarbert  1  proceeded  on  my  journey  on 
one  of  those  remarkable  cars  which  are  still 
used  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ns  means  of  pub- 
lic conveyance  from  one  town  to  another. 
These  diligence  cars  are  built  upon  the  same 


principle  as  the  jaunting  cars,  except  that  they 
run  on  four  wheels,  and  are  often  drawn  by  four 
horses.  The  seat  on  each  side  is  long  enough  * 
to  accommodate  eight  persons,  and  between  the 
two  seats  is  a  kind  of  abyss  called  the  "  pit,"  in 
which  the  luggage  is  deposited.  This  pit  is 
generally  too  small  for  all  the  boxes  and  trunks 
which  it  is  intended  to  contain,  and  the  remain- 
der are  piled  up  into  a  high  wall  that  forms  an 
effectual  partition  between  the  two  divisions  of 
passengers.  Each  traveller,  therefore,  sees  only 
one  side  of  the  road;  and  when  the  vehicle  stops 
to  change  horses  or  to  rest  them,  the  one  party 
is  sure  to  have  a  deal  to  tell  to  those  who  have 
been  looking  only  into  the  opposite  half  of  tne 
world.  The  number  of  passengers  by  one  of 
these  cars  is  very  undefined;  for  when  all  the 
seats  are  occupied,  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to 
see  people  sit  in  each  other's  laps,  or  place 
themselves  upon  the  luggage,  or  hang  on  to  the 
carriage  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Such  was  the 
mode  in  which  we  were  ourselves  packed  on 
the  day  on  which  I  started  from  Tarbert. 

When  the  horses  got  into  motion,  the  crowd 
of  beggars  by  whom  we  had  been  surrounded 
divided  in  front,  and  those  who  were  nimble  of 
foot  ran  along  by  the  side  of  us  for  some  dis- 
tance. One  ran  off  in  front  of  us  like  an  avant 
courrier,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  nearly  two 
miles.  When  he  saw  that  all  the  others  had 
dropped  off,  he  came  to  the  side  of  the  car,  and 
received  a  few  pence  as  a  reward  for  his  perse- 
verance. 

Though  our  view  was  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  road,  I  saw  enough  to  amuse  and  instruct 
me.  In  one  village  we  saw  the  national  process 
of  house-building.  A  house  of  some  length  had 
fallen  in,  probably  without  any  volcanic  agency, 
but  simply  by  the  effect  of  its  own  weight,  and 
the  proprietor  was  repairing  the  injury  sustained 
by  his  mansion ;  but  being  either  too  poor  or  too 
indolent  to  re-establish  the  tenement  in  its  former 
extent,  he  had  contented  himself  with  cutting 
away  as  much  of  the  broken  wall  as  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  smooth,  and  was  running  up  a 
new  wall  at  the  place  where  the  old  one  remain- 
ed. In  this  way,  he  was  abandoning  one  half 
of  his  old  house,  and  was  about  to  reduce  his 
family,  his  pigs,  his  dogs,  and  his  poultry,  to 
one  half  of  their  previous  accommodation.  The 
manner  of  building  the  wall,  too,  was  character- 
istic. The  father  brought  the  mould  to  the  spot 
in  a  wheelbarrow,  the  eldest  son  with  a  shovel 
fashioned  the  material  into  the  shape  of  a  wall, 
and  a  younger  boy  stood  upon  the  top  to  stamp 
it  into  something  like  consistency.  A  pair  of 
swallows  would  have  expended  more  care  and 
skill  upon  the  construction  of  their  nest. 

All  the  people  I  met  with  spoke  English, 
though  Kerry  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
counties  where  the  Irish  language  has  been  best 
preserved.  Only  in  very  out-of- the-way  places, 
they  told  me,  would  1  find  people  that  understood 
no  English.  Of  this  I  had  seen  instances  in 
Clare,  where  children  would  run  by  the  side  of 
the  car,  crying  "  Burnocks,  halfpenny!"  "Bur- 
nocks"  being  an  appellation  applied  to  every 
stranger,  and  "halfpenny"  the  only  English 
word  that,  the  little  rogues  seemed  to  know. 
"Our  English,"  said  one  Kerry  farmer  to  me, 
"is  a  sort  of  home-English.  We  don't  learn  it 
correctly.  But  we  have  high-bred  men  among 
us,  even  among  the  farmers,  and  some  of  the 
shepherds  among  the  mountains  know  as  much 
Latin  as  so  many  priests." 
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I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  these  Kerry  schol- 
ars, and  was  anxious  to  satisfy  myself,  by  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,  of  the  extent  to 
which  iheir  scholarship  was  carried.  I  heard 
everywhere  a  great  deal  of  shepherds  and  la- 
bourers who  could  read  and  speak  Latin;  but 
the  only  instances  in  which  I  was  able  to  come 
into  contact  with  any  of  these  learned  person- 
ages, were  not  calculated  to  impress  me  with 
much  respect  for  the  extent  of  their  classical 
lore.  On  two  occasions  1  saw  a  few  men  who 
told  me  they  understood  Latin,  but  when  I  came 
to  examine  them  more  closely,  I  found  they 
knew  nothing  beyond  a  few  sentences  that  they 
had  retained  Yrom  the  Missal.  One  young  peas- 
ant I  found,  who  really  knew  something  of  the 
classics,  and  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
Horace ;  he  told  me,  however,  he  had  been 
brought  up  for  a  priest,  but,  not  liking  the  church, 
had  returned  to  the  plough  on  his  father's  farm. 
I  met  subsequently  a  young  man  whose  story 
was  nearly  the  same,  and  I  am,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  Kerry  scholarship,  where 
it  really  exists,  is  always  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  church,  and  that,  at  all  events,  these 
mountain  peasants  have  no  notion  of  studying 
Latin  with  a  view  to  anything  like  aesthetic  en- 
joyment. 

"  It's  not  even  English  they  can  speak,"  said 
my  neighbour  on  the  car. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  to  say  of  people  that  they  cannot  even 
speak  English,  is  intended  to  mark  the  extreme 
barbarism  in  which  they  live.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  the  only  medium  of  cultivation,  and  all 
endeavour  to  learn  it,  as  without  it  they  are  quite 
helpless  the  moment  they  leave  their  native  hills. 
In  the  same  way  the  French  express  their  con- 
tempt for  the  Basques  among  the  Pyrenees,  and 
for  the  Germans  among  the  Vosges,  by  saying 
that  they  cannot  even  speak  French ;  arid  so,  in 
Bohemia,  Galicia,  Courland,  and  Livonia,  the 
knowledge  of  German  is  deemed  inseparable 
from  even  a  rude  education. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  by  the  road-side,  of  see- 
ing a  genuine  Irish  hedge  school,  and  truly  an 
interesting  and  affecting  spectacle  it  was.  The 
school-house  was  a  clay  cabin,  roofed  with  sods, 
and  without  so  much  as  a  window.  The  small- 
er of  the  ragged  scholars  sat  as  close  as  they 
could  to  the  entrance,  towards  which  they  turn- 
ed their  books  to  catch  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  light  from  without.  Some  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  behind  these  were  a  few  seated  on  a 
board,  and  behind  these  were  the  taller  boys, 
leaning  over  those  in  front,  likewise  to  catch 
the  light.  The  teacher  was  seated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  group,  and  was  clad  in  what  I  have 
already  described  as  the  national  costume  of 
the  country.  In  a  book  of  Irish  sketches  this 
picture  would  have  been  invaluable,  and  I  was 
sorry  I  had  not  a  daguerreotype  apparatus  with 
me,  to  perpetuate  the  impression.  In  front  of 
the  school-house  lay  as  many  pieces  of  turf  as 
there  were  students  within,  each  boy  having 
brought  one  as  a  tribute  to  his  teacher. 

As  I  entered  through  the  narrow  entrance,  the 
dominie  rose  from  an  inverted  butter-cask,  on 
which  he  had  sat  enthroned.  "  Indeed,  I  am 
very  sorry,  your  honour,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  offering  you  a  chair." 
He  was  teaching  his  pupils  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  they  all  looked  fresh  and  cheerful,  not- 
withstanding their  poverty,  as  indeed  most  Irish 
children  do,  in  the  country  at  least,  despite  of 
their  ragged  attire  and  their  scanty  food. 
C 


Both  children  and  teacher  lived  some  miles 
away  from  the  school-house,  which  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  When  the  hours  of  study  are 
over,  the  boys  thrust  their  spelling-books  into 
their  pockets,  and  the  master,  after  having  fas- 
tened the  door  of  his  college,  collects  the  tribu- 
tary turf  into  a  sack,  throws  the  burthen  over 
his  shoulder,  and  having  grasped  his  staff", 
trudges  away  to  his  cabin  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bog. 

Our  diligence  car  was  not  to  carry  us  farther 
than  Listowel,  and  I  was  obliged  to  look  out  for 
some  other  conveyance  to  Tralee,  where  I  pro- 
posed to  sleep.  Some  gentlemen  who  had  been 
my  fellow-passengers  thus  far,  and  who,  like 
myself,  were  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  far-famed 
beauties  of  Killarney,  joined  me  in  the  hire  of  a 
one-horse  car.  We  were  standing  at  the  door 
of  our  inn,  in  expectation  of  our  equipage.  Some 
of  us  had  been  smoking  and  threw  the  ends  into 
the  street.  Two  of  the  poor  that  were  loitering 
about,  rushed  forward  to  fight  and  scramble  for 
the  prize,  and  each  carried  away  a  portion  of 
the  booty,  carefully  concealed  among  his  rags. 
"  These  are  all  temperance  men,"  said  our  host, 
"and  very  strict  ones  too.  Indeed  they're  all 
very  strict  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there 
are  very  few  here  who  have  broken  their  pledge." 
My  host  went  on  to  speak  of  Father  Mathew  as 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  told  us  many  anecdotes 
about  him.  Among  other  things,  he  told  us  that 
the  apostle  of  temperance,  when  young,  had  been 
expelled  from  his  college,  on  the  ground  of  ha- 
bitual drunkenness,  the  whiskey  bottle  having 
several  times  been  found  concealed  about  his 
bed.  The  anecdote,  if  true,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
at  all  to  Father  Mathew's  discredit. 

We  had  got  but  a  short  way  from  Listowel, 
when  there  happened  to  us  an  accident  which, 
harnessed  as  they  are,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common one  for  Irish  cars  to  meet  with.  Our 
merry  driver,  to  show  the  mettle  of  his  horse, 
began  to  stimulate  him  to  increased  speed.  The 
gallant  courser,  however,  disapproving  of  the 
manner  of  Paddy's  persuasion,  began  to  kick, 
and  then  fairly  ran  away  with  us.  As  he  was 
L,roing  the  right  way,  we,  at  first,  reconciled  our- 
selves to  the  rapidity  of  his  pace,  but  in  a  little 
while,  the  girth,  on  which  the  whole  economy  of 
these  primitive  vehicles  generally  depends,  gave 
way,  and  the  car,  according  to  its  usual  practice 
on  such  occasions,  tipped  over,  and  deposited  us 
and  our  baggage  in  the  high  road.  It  was  the 
first  time  it  had  happened  to  me  to  be  over- 
turned in  a  carriage,  and  it  was  of  some  interest 
to  me  to  follow  the  course  of  my  thoughts,  which 
succeeded  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. When  I  became  perfectly  conscious  of 
what  had  happened,  and  while  the  shaft  of  the 
car  was  still  describing  its  semicircle  in  the  air, 
I  thought  to  myself,  "  This  may  be  a  serious  ac- 
cident. The  car  and  all  the  luggage  may  fall  on 
my  head,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  my  ob- 
servations on  Irish  peculiarities.  If  I  come  off 
with  a  bruise  or  two,  or  a  broken  finger,  how- 
thankful  I  ought  to  be."  When,  however,  we 
all  got  upon  our  legs  again,  and  found  w  v, 
none  of  us  hurt,  though  all  well  Bedaubed  with 
mud,  and  with  a  rent  here  and  there  in  our  gar- 
ments,  all  our  gratitude  to  Providence  seemed  to 
be  gone,  and  to  have  given  way  to  a  general 
feeling  of  indignation  against  the  clumsiness  ot 
our  driver.  Such  is  man.  Fainthearted  in  the 
hour  of  need,  and  ready  to  make  any  com 
with  Providence;  but  in  |  rosperity  insolent,  and 
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grumbling  against  Fate  at  the  most  trifling  an- 
noyance. 

We  leit  our  baggage  under  guard,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot,  while  the  driver  went  in  search 
of  cords  and  thongs  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  his  awkwardness.  A  little  way  from  Listowel 
the  country  will  repay  a  pedestrian,  but  farther 
on,  let  no  man  trust  to  the  treacherous  shadow- 
ings  which  he  may  discover  on  his  map.  All 
these  beautiful  linings,  intended  to  mark  hills 
and  mountains,  are  extremely  inviting,  and  in 
Germany  keep  the  promise  they  hold  out,  by  de- 
lighting the  wanderer  with  the  most  romantic 
and  picturesque  landscapes.  This,  in  Ireland, 
is  not,  by  any  means,  always  the  case.  The 
mountains  we  were  now  passing  were  naked 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  of  a  gloomy 
monotonous  colour,  for  they  were  covered  with 
bog,  and  so  was  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
all  the  way  from  the  Shannon  to  Tralee  Bay. 
And  yet  I  saw  villages  of  which  the  inhabitants 
Avere  complaining  of  a  scarcity  of  turf!  Jn  the 
county  of  Cork,  I  was  told,  the  scarcity  of  turf 
had  already  become  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint. 

TRALEE. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  clouds  turn  their  least 
agreeable  side  towards  the  earth.  Had  we  that 
evening  contemplated  from  above,  the  clouds 
that  looked  to  us  so  gray  and  monotonous,  we 
should  probably  have  seen  them  radiant  with 
light,and  diversified  with  every  shade  of  colour. 
To  us,  however,  they  were  one  dull,  unbroken 
gray,  and  glad  enough  we  were,  as  night  set  in, 
and  this  gray  was  turning  into  black,  to  arrive 
in  Tralee,  where  a  fine  blazing  fire  indemnified 
us  for  the  unfriendly  evening. 

Our  supper  consisted  of  chickens,  bacon,  ham, 
roast  beef,  Chester  cheese,  and  celery,  with  po- 
tatoes and  cabbage  sodden  in  water,  and  I  had 
scarcely  expected,  in  so  remote  a  place,  to  have 
found  these  various  dishes  so  excellently  pre- 
pared. There  were  four  of  us,  and  our  conver- 
sation was  of  the  kind  which  generally  passes 
on  such  occasions,  in  the  British  islands,  be- 
tween persons  whose  acquaintance  with  each 
other  is  slight  and  of  recent  date.  "  May  I  trou- 
ble you  for  a  bit  of  beef?"  "  Will  you  allow  me 
to  send  you  a  piece  of  chicken  1  Have  you  any 
choice  as  to  the  wing  or  the  breast V  "May  I 
have  the  honour  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you?'  "I  shall  be  visry "happy."  "I'll  trouble 
you  for  a  potato."  "  Will  you  take  any  more  1" 
This  was  the  sort  of  cross-fire  of  civil  speeches 
that  was  kept  up  through  supper  time,  and 
though  it  sounds  prettily  enough  when  heard  for 
the  first  time,  it  becomes  insufferably  tedious 
and  absurd  after  frequent  repetition. 

Opposite  to  our  inn  lay  a  house,  in  which,  for 
that  evening,  a  dramatic  performance  had  been 
announced.  The  play  was  to  be  the  "  Two 
Murderers,"  but  it  was  not  this  awful  title  that 
tempted  me  so  much,  as  the  title  of  one  of  the 
dramatis  personam,  Herr  von  Sourcrouthagen, 
a  German  baron,  out  of  compliment  to  whom  I 
determined  to  see  the  play.  To  my  disappoint- 
ment, however,  there  was  very  little  caricature 
about  the  baron,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  only 
an  insipid  imitation  of  what  a  German  baron 
might  very  well  have  been.  I  stopped  only  for 
one  act,  but  1  stopped  long  enough  to  add  an- 
other  picture  to  my  gallery  of  Irish  rnes.  Even 
on  the  stage,  I  found,  the  national  costume  was 
ed  to.    Several  of  the  actors  had  visible 


rents  in  their  garments.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  in  any  other  country  the  same  thing  would 
have  been  seen  among  the  lowest  strollers  spout- 
ing in  a  barn. 

An  English  fire,  however,  consoles  one  for  al- 
most every  disappointment,  and  soon  makes  one 
forget  bad  weather,  insipid  conversation,  and 
dull  plays.  I  seated  myself  by  the  side  of  the 
familiar  flame,  and  taking  the  map  of  Ireland 
into  my  hand,  amused  myself  for  a  long  time  by 
examining  and  speculating  on  the  eccentric  out- 
line of  the  south-western  coast. 

THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 

I  never  beheld  the  golden  stars  of  heaven  with 
less  pleasure  than  when,  on  the  following  morp- 
ing,  I  stood  alone  in  the  street  of  Tralee,  ready 
equipped  for  my  journey,  and  waiting  for  the 
mail  coach  which  was  to  pick  vie  tip,  as  the  Eng- 
lish say,  and  take  me  on  to  Killarney.  At  length 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found,  to  my  inde- 
scribable vexation,  that  the  merciless  waiter  had 
driven  me  out  of  my  bed  at  four,  instead  of  six 
o'clock.  There  was  now,  however,  no  help  for 
it,  and  I  therefore  left  my  luggage  at  the  office 
of  the  coach,  and  set  out  on  foot  on  the  road  by 
which  it  was  to  pass.  It  was  a  beautiful  clear 
October  morning,  and  I  soon  became  reconciled 
to  my  lonely  walk  through  the  county  of  Kerry, 
in  no  other  company  than  that  of  the  thousands 
of  beautiful  worlds  which  looked  so  kindly  down 
upon  me. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  these  hours  before 
the  morning  dawn,  when  people  are  mostly 
buried  in  profound  sleep,  are  particularly  chosen 
by  robbers  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 
But  in  Ireland,  common  as  murders  and  acts  of 
personal  outrage  may  be,  the  wanderer  has  sel- 
dom much  to  fear.  The  Irish  are  a  restless, 
mutinous,  but  not  a  dishonest  people.  The 
crimes  they  commit  are  seldom  connected  with 
robbery,  but  arise  out  of  quarrels  and  affronts, 
and  are  mostly  occasioned  by  revenge  and  ha- 
tred, rather  than  by  a  desire  for  plunder.  Inglis, 
in  his  work  on  Ireland,  states  that  out  of  199 
criminal  cases  presented  by  the  calendar  of 
Kerry  for  one  quarter  of  a  year,  only  ten  were 
of  theft,  but  seventy-four  of  riotous  assemblies, 
thirty-four  of  rescue,  or  resistance  to  lawful  au- 
thority, and  forty-seven  of  personal  assaults  ; 
and  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  county  of 
Kerry  belongs  to  what  the  English  call  the  least 
disturbed  districts,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
kind  of  offences  are  really  common  in  Ireland. 

I  had  walked  a  considerable  time  without 
having  any  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape around  me,  and  as  the  sun  rose,  it  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  great  sea,  with  islands  and 
the  peaks  of  black  mountains  rising  out  of  it. 
The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  a  thick  white 
fog,  from  which  only  the  hill  tops  remained  free, 
and  as  the  mail  coach,  after  overtaking  me, 
worked  its  way  very  rapidly  through  the  mist  to 
Killarney,  very  much  as  the  Russian  peasants 
cut  their  way  through  the  snow,  I  can  give  little 
account  of  the  scenery  we  passed  until  we  reach- 
ed this  renowned  spot,  the  goal  of  so  many  of 
the  wanderers  through  "Erin's  isle." 

Thomas  Moore's  poems  have  certainly  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  celebrity  of  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
Irish  Penny  Magazine,  and  the  English  view- 
hunters,  always  on  the  look  out  for  something 
new. 
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Formerly  only  the  higher  and  wealthier  class- 
es of  the  English  travelled,  and  these  being 
usually  indifferent  to  what  was  to  be  found  at 
home,  took  their  way  towards  the  celebrated 
points  of  foreign  countries.  Now,  however,  the 
constantly  increasing  love,  and  indeed  mania 
for  travelling,  and  the  increased  facility  of  com- 
munication, have  set  in  motion  also  the  inferior 
classes  of  society,  and  those  who  were  once,  like 
the  glcba  achcripti,  rooted  to  the  soil,  or  who 
made  journeys  only  when  compelled  by  business, 
now  run  about  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and 
the  beauty  of  certain  spots,  formerly  known 
only  to  their  nearest  neighbours,  is  now  dis- 
cussed, criticised,  and  praised  to  the  skies. 

By  this  generally  awakened  desire  for  travel- 
ling a  number  of  other  desires  and  interests  have 
been,  at  the  same  time,  called  into  action.  Mon- 
ey is  brought  into  circulation,  and  innkeepers, 
coachmen,  and  others,  find  their  account  in  it. 
These  people,  who  formerly  hardly  knew  the 
difference  between  an  Irish  bog  and  an  Alpine 
valley,  speak  now  familiarly  of  the  charms  and 
attractions  of  this  or  that  district,  and  find,  now 
here,  now  there,  a  perfect  Paradise.  In  order  to 
attract  travellers  to  their  neighbourhood,  they 
get  magnificent  descriptions  written,  and  often 
published  in  journals  and  elsewhere,  and  thus 
promote  their  private  interests  while  they  gratify 
their  national  pride.  Patriotism,  too,  which  for- 
merly occupied  itself  only  with  the  political  in- 
stitutions, the  great  men,  and  the  social  advan- 
tages of  the  country,  now  extends  itself  also  to 
its  natural  beauties,  and  it  comes  at  last  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  barbarism  not  to  have  seen 
certain  places  which  have  acquired  in  this  way 
a  high  reputation. 

■  "  Have  you  been  to  the  lakes  V  is  a  question 
that  meets  the  traveller  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  the  first,  "the  lakes"  mean  the 
lakes  of  Westmorel-and  and  Cumberland;  in 
Scotland,  Loch  Lomond  and  its  neighbours  are 
meant;  but  in  Ireland  the  expression  invariably 
designates  the  lakes  of  Killarney. 

The  town  of  Killarney.  like  Tralee  and  most 
of  the  other  little  towns  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  is 
prettily  built,  and  has  an  air  of  novelty,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
thirty  years  old.  Before  that  time  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  wretched  place.  It  boasts  many  ex- 
cellent inns,  where  for  "money and  fair  words," 
one  may  get  all  possible  accommodation  for 
viewing  the  lakes  and  the  surrounding  country. 
I  arrived  there  exactly  at  breakfast  time,  and 
joined  company  with  an  English  officer,  who 
was  also  about  to  visit  the  lakes,  having  obtain- 
ed leave  of  absence  from  his  quarters — some- 
where on  the  Shannon  — for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  Paradise  of  Killarney. 

The  lakes  lie  in  a  crescent  around  the  foot  of 
the  highest  group  of  mountains  in  Kerry,  called 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  and  are  divided  into  two 
principal  ones,  line  lower  and  the  upper  lake. 
The  town  lies  on  the  former,  which  is  the  larger 
of  the  two. 

In  order  to  vary  the  journey,  and  see  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  country,  it  is  customary  to  hire 
at  the  same  time,  a  carriage,  a  boat,  and  a  pair 
of  saddle  horses.  The  boat  is  then  sent  on  to 
wait  for  the  traveller  at  a  little  harbour  on  the 
upper  lake,  the  horses  are  also  sent  forward  to 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  a  mountain  pass  in  Macgil- 
licuddy's Reeks,  which  he  reaches  after  driving 
in  the  carriage  round  the  lower  lake,  and  a  few 
miles  beyond.    At  this  ravine  he  mounts  a  horse 


to  ride  over  the  mountains,  and  clambering 
down  on  the  other  side,  reaches  the  extreme 
point  of  the  upper  lake,  where  entering  his  boat, 
he  rows  through  the  two  lakes  back  to  the  point 
he  started  from. 

From  Killarney,  which  lies  on  the  low  shore, 
one  sees  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  rising 
like  a  dark  wall,  and  reflected  in  the  clear  lake 
that  lies  like  a  mirror  at  their  feet ;  and  the  pros- 
pect was  beautiful  when  a  glimpse  of  it  could 
be  caught  through  the  walls,  palings,  and  hedg- 
es, that  almost  shut  it  out.  Near  the  town, 
along  the  lake,  runs  the  hippodrome,  or  race 
course  of  Killarney,  for  even  such  small  places 
as  this  must  in  Ireland  have  their  race  course. 

In  the  villages  we  passed  through,  we  again 
saw  the  little  Irish  boys  running  to  school,  each 
with  his  slate  and  book  under  one  arm,  and  his 
sod  of  turf  for  the  schoolmaster  under  the  other. 
The  ravine,  where  we  found  our  horses,  had  no 
remarkable  feature  to  distinguish  it  from  many 
others  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  Macgillicud- 
dy's Reeks — so  called,  it  is  said,  from  a  great 
Irish  landowner,  whose  possessions  were  so  ex- 
tensive, that  these  mountains  were  but  as  reels 
or  bay-ricks  to  those  of  other  men,  are  not  more 
than  3404  feet  high,  although  the  loftiest  in  Ire- 
land. The  highest  points  in  Scotland  are  more 
than  1000  feet  above  them.  As  we  trotted 
through  the  pass,  we  could  not  avoid  envying  a 
pair  of  eagles  which  were  hovering  high  in  air 
over  our  heads,  although  we  were  very  well 
mounted  on  stout,  sagacious,  and  active  little 
Kerry  horses.  Their  caparison  is  the  most 
wretched  I  ever  saw,  consisting  of  nothing  more 
than  straw  plaited  together.  Straw  is  indeed 
much  in  use  throughout  Ireland  for  various  pur- 
poses— they  take  the  pigs  to  market  for  instance 
with  a  wisp  of  straw  round  the  leg;  in  other 
countries  too  straw  is  sometimes  twisted  into  the 
shape  of  a  rope,  but  a  horse  with  bridle  and  har- 
ness all  of  straw  is  a  sight  to  be  seen  nowhere 
but  in  this  poorest  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Be  it  remembered  also,  this  was  not  a  mere  make 
shift  or  the  whim  of  an  individual,  but  a  general 
custom, 

The  rocks,  on  either  side  of  the  pass,  arose  to 
a  height  of  at  least  1500  feet,  and  it  was  about 
ten  miles  long,  and  presented  in  its  various 
windings  many  wildly  picturesque  points.  This 
wildness  of  effect  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
dark  colour  of  the  bog  stuff,  which  covers  even 
the  highest  points  of  the  rocks  and  mountains. 
Not  only  do  large  masses  of  it  lie  on  their  broad 
surfaces  and  rounded  promontories,  but  every 
little  projection,  every  little  chink  and  crevice, 
even  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  is 
filled  and  overgrown  by  it.  I  would  not  believe 
this  until  1  had  myself  climbed  many  of  the  rocks 
to  ascertain  it,  and  even  taken  out  pieces  of  the 
turf  which  had  assumed  the  exact  form  of  the 
rocky  clefts  they  had  filled.  It  is  as  if  the  bog 
stuff  had  been  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
had  been  precipitated  upon  the  rocks,  or  as  if  it 
had  been  poured  over  them  like  sauce,  and  after 
running  into  and  filling  all  the  holes  and  crevi- 
ces, had  flowed  down  into  the  valleys. 

The  country  people  who  accompanied  us  on 
our  tour,  informed  us  that  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  "Reeks"  this  substance  was  found  in 
much  larger  masses  than  on  the  south,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  up  the  mountains 
to  cut  their  turf.  Sometimes  it  has  happened 
that  large  beds  of  turf  have  got  into  motion,  and 
slipped  downwards,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
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evident  that  their  movements  have  been  stopped 
by  boldly  projecting  points  of  rock.  Sometimes 
it  appears  as  if  the  bog  had  not  so  much  slipped, 
as  run  down  the  rocks  while  in  a  liquid  state, 
leaving  long  black  streaks  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  curious  effect  is  often  produced  by 
spots  and  streaks  of  bright  white  in  immediate 
contact  with  them.  On  examination  I  found 
these  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  white  moss  which 
grows  near  the  turf. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  these  rocks  are  a 
few  herdsmen  and  their  goats,  who  have  con- 
stantly to  dispute  the  ground  with  their  enemies, 
the  eagles  and  foxes.  The  wolf  is  said  to  have 
inhabited  these  wild  regions  longer  than  any 
other  part  of  the  British  islands,  the  last  Irish 
wolf  having  been  shot  in  the  year  1700,  in  Mac- 
gillicuddy's  Keeks,  whereas  the  last  was  de- 
stroyed in  Scotland  in  1680,  and  none  have  been 
seen  in  England  since  1300,  when,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  many  were  killed  in  Yorkshire.  Per- 
haps the  gradual  extinction  of  those  fierce  an- 
imals may  serve  as  a  standard  to  measure  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  the  three  countries. 
The  goats  are  by  no  means  carefully  tended  by 
the  herdsmen,  who  indeed  seldom  look  after 
them  much,  except  once  a  year,  when  they  col- 
lect the  herds,  take  such  as  are  fit  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  set  the  rest  at  liberty  again.  They  gen- 
erally calculate  that  ten  out  of  every  fifty  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  eagles  and  foxes,  or  perish 
in  some  way  or  other  among  the  mountains. 

A  little  river  rushes  through  the  Gap  of  Dun- 
loe  over  the  rocks,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  val- 
ley several  small  lakes,  of  a  most  remarkable 
appearance,  are  formed:  namely,  the  water  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  staining  all  the  ground 
it  flows  over  of  a  deep  black  colour,  so  that  now, 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  waters 
after  an  unusually  dry  season  were  very  low, 
the  black  rocky  hollow,  on  the  edge  of  which  we 
•were  riding,  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  gi- 
gantic inkstand  half  empty.  Had  there  been  at 
the  bottom,  among  the  rugged  masses  of  black 
rock,  some  smoke  and  flame  instead  of  water,  we 
might  have  imagined  we  were  looking  into  the 
dark  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Irish 
have  named  all  this  part  of  the  pass,  with  good 
reason,  the  "  Dark  valley." 

In  many  of  the  rocky  clefts  we  noticed  heaps 
of  turf  made  up  ready  for  the  winter,  and  they 
are  often  repositories  for  the  illicit  stills  used  for 
making  the  whiskey,  known  by  the  name  of 
"mountain  dew,"  for  which  Kerry  is  renowned 
throughout  Ireland.  The  name  would  have  been 
better  suited  to  the  fine  rich  goats'  milk  that  we 
got  in  a  little  hut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  ridge  that  crosses 
the  middle  of  the  pass.  The  snow  lies  on  these 
mountains  till  the  end  of  April,  and  sometimes 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  but  neither 
the  great  lakes  of  Killarney,  nor  the  small  lakes 
in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  ever  freeze. 

From  the  rocky  ridge  above  mentioned  we 
looked  into  another  valley,  .-"till  more  romantic, 
Wild,  and  desolate,  than  the  one  we  had  passed. 
It  also  contained  lakes  of  black  water,  and  far 
and  wide  nothinjwas  to  be  seen  but  huge  ci m 
rocks  and  bogs.  Here  and  there  lay  lonely  little 
huts  distinguishable  by  the  blue  smoke  rising 
from  them ;  but,  alas,  no  fields,  trees,  or  gardens 
lay  round  them.  In  all  these  wild  glens  the 
people  speak  only  the  Irish  or  Erse  language. 

The  effect  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  with  their 
banks  of  soft  meadow  land  and  the  rich  fringe  of 


trees  scattered  over  them,  is  greatly  increased 
by  their  lying  in  the  midst  of  this  rocky  wilder- 
ness. They  are  also  sprinkled  over  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  grassy  and  wooded  islands,  and  pen- 
insulas running  out  far  from  the  main  land  into 
the  bosom  of  the  lakes,  and  forming  a  never- 
ending  variety  of  straits,  bays,  and  harbours  of 
fairy  proportions.  On  many  of  these,  wealthy 
amateurs,  delighted  with  the  fantastic  and  soli- 
tary character  of  the  place,  have  built  ornament- 
al cottages,  and  thrown  picturesque  bridges 
over  inlets  of  the  lake.  The  whole  crescent  of 
the  lakes,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  not  more 
than  about  nine  miles  long,  and  forms  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  varied  and  agreeable  excur- 
sions one  can  take.  The  water  appears,  when 
looked  into,  of  a  dark  golden  brown  colour,  but 
as  clear  as  crystal,  so  that  one  can  see  to  a  great 
depth  beneath  it.  When  taken  up  in  a  glass,  it 
shows  no  colour.  We  had  a  crew  of  six  row- 
ers to  our  boat,  for  in  Ireland  there  are  always 
six  pair  of  arms  used  where  two  would  suffice. 

In  reading  some  of  the  exaggerated  English 
descriptions  of'the  lakes  of  Killarney,  one  might 
fancy  them  to  be  really  something  supernatural. 
A  well-known  Irish  writer  (Wakefield,)  for  in- 
stance, expresses  himself  concerning  them  in 
the  following  manner:  "Nature  here  puts  on 
the  wildest  and  .most  terrific  attire  to  astonish 
the  gazing  spectator,  who,  lost  in  wonder  and 
surprise,  thinks  that  he  treads  on  enchanted 
ground;  and  whilst  he  scarcely  knows  to  which 
side  to  direct  his  attention,  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  scenes  before  him  are  not  the  effects  of 
delusion,  or  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  brain,  call- 
ed' into  momentary  existence  by  the  creative 
power  of  a  fervid  imagination."  This  is  a  rare 
specimen  of  bombastic  nonsense,  and  if  all  this 
is  to  be  said  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  others  that  much  exceed  them  in 
beauty.  Nature  is.  indeed,  almost  everywhere 
more  beautiful  and  attractive  than  any  language 
can  adequately  describe ;  but  when  we  do  at- 
tempt the  description  of  a  country,  and  of  the 
charms  of  a  particular  spot,  we  must  speak  by 
comparison  with  other  places,  and  not  forget 
the  infinite  number  of  lovely  spots  of  earth  to 
which  we  might  do  injustice  by  our  immoderate 
praise  of  one.  Besides,  these  vague  generali- 
ties of  "enchantments"  and  "delusions,"  and 
"  airy  phantoms,"  and  "  creative  imaginations," 
really  describe  nothing  at  all.  The  realities  of 
stone  and  wood  and  earth,  which  we  meet  with 
in  nature,  are  beautiful  enough — we  do  not  need 
to  try  and  lift  them  into  the  realms  of  phantas- 
magoria, but  should  do  much  better,  if  we  would 
try  and  give  the  distant  reader  some  idea  of 
what  has  excited  our  admiration,  by  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  individual  features  of  the 
scene,  often  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 

Along  the  upper  lake  lies  a  range  of  small 
rocky  islets,  all  surrounded,  as  well  as  the 
shores,  with  a  black  stripe,  about  four  or  five 
feet  broad,  pointing  out  what  has  been  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  summer.  Immediately  above 
the  black  stripe,  and  in  sharpest  contrast  with  it 
comes  a  streak  of  white,  of  the  moss  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  Gap  of  Dun- 
loe,  and  over  this  again  another  of  yellow  furze, 
which  seems  to  flourish  amazingly  in  these  boggy 
grounds. 

Above  all  comes  the  beautiful  foliage  of  <he 
arbutus  and  the  oak,  the  former  making,  indeed, 
one  of  the  especial  attractions  of  Killarney. 
These  beautiful  shrubs  are  nowhere  so  numer- 
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ous  and  flourishing  as  on  the  lakes  and  islands 
of  Killarney,  and  the  finest  specimens  may  be 
seen  shooting  up  among  the  rocks.  The  au- 
tumn is  said  to  be  the  most  favourable  season 
for  viewing  them,  on  account  of  the  endless  va- 
riety of  colours  then  exhibited  by  the  leaves, 
and  as  besides  the  advantage  of  this  season  I 
had  that  of  fine  weather,  an  uncommon  one  at 
Killarney,  where  it  almost  always  rains,  I  cer- 
tainly had  reason  to  consider  myself  fortunate. 

Many  of  the  islands  are  covered  only  with 
weeds  and  bog,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  the  Isola  Madre,  Isola  Bella,  or 
others  in  the  Italian  lakes. 

Amongst  the  bold  promontories  of  the  Glenna 
mountain,  which  project  in  lofty  and  command- 
ing forms  upon  the  lake,  is  one  more  steep  and 
apparently  inaccessible  than  the  rest,  called  the 
Eagle's  rock,  because  a  pair  of  eagles  have  for 
many  years  had  a  nest  upon  its  summit.  The 
people  of  the  country,  however,  contrive  to  rob 
the  poor  birds  every  year  of  their  young,  and 
sell  them  to  this  or  that  nobleman,  who  gener- 
ally pays  four  or  five  pounds  for  the  stolen  goods. 
In  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles,  we  are  told, 
there  were  known  to  be  five  eagles'  nests.  A 
regular  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  young  birds, 
who  are  sent  to  England.  Between  the  15th  of 
June  and  the  1st  of  July,  they  are  old  enough  to 
be  brought  up  by  the  hand,  and  this,  therefore, 
is  the  time  when  the  robberies  begin.  The 
rocks  on  which  the  nests  are  built,  are  usually 
so  steep  and  dangerous,  that  they  can  only  be 
reached  by  ropes  from  above.  The  people 
watch  for  the  departure  of  the  old  birds,  who 
fly  away  at  regular  hours  in  search  of  food. 
The  men  are  then  let  down,  in  baskets,  to  de- 
prive the  feathery  parents  of  the  objects  of  their 
tender  care.  It  happens  sometimes,  however, 
that  the  business  is  not  accomplished  before  the 
birds  return,  and  then  a  desperate  conflict  takes 
place  with  the  spoilers,  who  come  provided  for 
such  a  contingency  with  an  old  sabre  or  a  pis- 
tol. 

For  twenty  years,  our  boatmen  informed  us, 
they  had  regularly  robbed  the  nest  on  the  Eagle's 
rock,  and  for  twenty  years  the  same  birds  had 
regularly  returned  and  laid  and  hatched  their 
eggs  there.  They  are  the  oldest  birds  in  the 
whole  district,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
paler  colour  of  their  feathers.  Generally  for  a 
week  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  off- 
spring, the  bereaved  parents  hover  screaming 
round  the  empty  nest,  but  they  never  seem  to 
grow  wiser  by  experience,  or  to  seek  for  their 
progeny  some  better  asylum  from  the  ruthless 
rapacity  of  man.  The  men  all  agreed  that 
whenever  a  tamed  eagle  escaped  and  returned 
to  its  native  rocks  it  was  sure  to  be  attacked  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  ones. 

Through  a  narrow  channel,  along  which  the 
water  rushed  with  great  rapidity,  overshadowed 
by  beautiful  trees,  and  spanned  by  the  half-de- 
cayed arches  of  an  ancient  bridge,  we  entered, 
after  some  hours  rowing,  the  Turk  Lake,  land- 
ing here  and  there  to  view  some  fine  trees  or  try 
a  remarkable  echo,  and  then  passed  through  an- 
other narrow  strait  into  the  large  lake,  on  one 
of  whose  grassy  banks  under  an  old  arbutus 
tree,  we  spread  our  noonday  meal.  The  cold 
meat,  the  ale,  and  the  mountain  dew  were  fully 
appreciated  by  me  and  my  companion,  but  our 
six  rowers,  though  they  accepted  thankfully  the 
food,  seriously  and  resolutely  declined  both  the 
ale  and  the  spirits,  asserting  that  they  were  all 


temperance  men.  We  tried  to  overcome  their 
objections  to  the  ale,  as  it  had  been  very  cold 
on  the  water,  and  we  thought  it  would  do  them, 
good,  but  they  remained  firm,  said  it  was  "no 
temptation  at  ail,"  and  that  they  would  rather 
drink  water.  The  officer  and  I  really  felt  asha- 
med of  our  self-indulgence  in  the  presence  of 
these  abstinent  people,  and  consumed  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  the  "  alcoholic  drinks"  than, 
we  should  have  done  but  for  the  reproving  ex- 
ample before  us.  My  friend  had  witnessed 
many  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  temperance  in. 
the  army,  and  maintained  that  the  Irish  soldiers 
had  become  much  improved  in  their  discipline, 
and  the  crimes  and  punishments  in  his  regiment 
had  diminished  more  than  one  half,  since  Father 
Mathew's  reform.  In  the  "old  drinking  time" 
he  had  had  every  day  some  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion in  the  barracks,  but  now  he  could  enjoy  his 
fourteen  days'  furlough  without  being  harassed 
by  anxieties  about  the  behaviour  of  his  men. 

The  stories  of  eagles,  with  which  we  had  been, 
entertained  on  the  Upper  Lake,  were  exchanged, 
when  we  entered  the  lower  one,  for  traditions  of 
a  certain  renowned  O'Donaghue,  once  a  power- 
ful knight  or  king,  who  lived  ages  ago,  in  a  beau- 
tiful castle  on  its  shores.  His  castle  lies  in  ru- 
ins, but  the  fame  of  his  deeds  still  lives  in  the 
memories  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  fantastic  va- 
riety of  forms  assumed  by  the  rocks  and  crags, 
they  fancy  they  can  still  find  traces  of  his  do- 
mestic life.  One  rock  goes  by  the  name  of 
O'Donaghue's  pigeon-house;  another,  a  cavern, 
now  almost  filled  with  the  omnipresent  bog  stuff, 
is  called  O'Donaghue's  prison ;  but  the  most  cu- 
rious of  all  is  O'Donaghue's  library,  which  pre- 
sents a  number  of  thin,  narrow,  rocky  shelves, 
with  torn  scattered  fragments  lying  on  them, 
that  really  have  some  resemblance  to  confused 
heaps  of  books.  "  Even  the  Holy  Bible  lies  there 
at  the  top,"  said  one  of  our  rowers,  pointing  to- 
a  thick  stone  shaped  very  much  like  a  large 
book,  and  "  that's  his  Lexicon"  said  another, 
"and  a  number  of  hard  words  there  is  in  it." 

On  a  fine  morning,  before  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  have  begun  to  scatter  the  night  fogs  from 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  O'Donaghue  himself,  I 
was  told,  comes  riding  over  it  on  a  beautiful 
snow-white  horse,  to  look  after  his  household 
business,  while  fairies  hover  before  him,  and 
strew  his  path  with  flowers.  As  he  approaches, 
everything  returns  to  its  former  state  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  his  castle,  his  library,  his  prison,  and 
his  pigeon-house,  are  restored  to  a  perfect  state. 
Whoever  has  courage  to  follow  him  over  the 
lake,  can  cross  even  the  deepest  parts  dry-shod, 
and  may  ride  with  him  into  the  opposite  mount- 
ains, where  his  treasures  are  concealed,  and 
from  which,  in  such  a  case,  the  daring  visiter 
may  expect  a  liberal  present ;  but  before  the  sun 
has  risen,  O'Donaghue  again  crosses  the  water, 
and  vanishes  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  castle. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  islands  of  this 
large  lake  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Innis- 
fallen.  It  is  also  the  largest  of  all,  and  is  over- 
grown with  the  finest  old  trees,  which  lie  in 
scattered  groups  as  in  a  park,  and  the  wide  spa- 
ces between  them  afford  the  finest  pasturage  for 
cows  and  sheep.  Many  of  the  trees  are  oaks, 
but  the  greater  number  are  magnificent  old  ash 
trees,  and  I  also  saw  here  a  holly  tree,  older  and 
larger  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  It 
was  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  had  gigan- 
tic far-spreading  branches,  like  an  oak.  I  could 
not  help  comparing  it  mentally  with  the  little, 
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•wretched,  stunted  hollies,  that  drag  on  a  sickly 
existence'  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris, 
where  every  care  is  taken  of  them.  One  of  the 
mighty  ash  trees  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots 
in  a  storm  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  had  car- 
ried with  it  a  mass  of  rock,  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, round  which  its  roots  had  entwined 
themselves,  and  which,  as  it  lay  prostrate,  it 
still  held  firmly  clasped.  There  are  also  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and  many  beautiful 
thickets  of  evergreens,  on  this  island,  which 
Thomas  Moore  has  remembered  in  his  lines  : 

"  Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well, 
May  calm  and  sunshine  lorrg  be  thine, 
How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell, 
Wliile  but  to  feel  how  fair  be  mine." 

After  rowing  about  fourteen  miles,  we  landed 
at  length  by  the  ruins  of  Ross  Castle,  which  lie, 
not  far  from  Killarney,  immediately  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  from  whose  wall  one  enjoys  a 
delightful  prospect  of  the  lakes  and  their  islands. 
The  ruined  walls  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
the  vast  proportions  of  the  old  hall-chimney  in- 
dicate the  huge  size  of  the  logs  that  formerly 
held  the  place  of  coals  at  an  Englishman's  fire- 
side. 

FROM  KILLARNEY  TO  BANTRY. 

The  visiters  of  Killarney  are  accustomed  to 
take  six  or  eight  days  to  enjoy  at  leisure  all  the 
beauties  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  several  castles,  climb  the  high  mountains  of 
Mangerton,  and  dip  their  fingers  into  the  little 
lake  of  perpetually  ice-cold  water,  called  the 
Devil's  Punch-bowl. 

So  detailed  a  study  of  the  spot,  however,  hard- 
ly suited  the  plans  of  one  who  intended  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  I  therefore  left  Killar- 
ney the  next  morning,  to  proceed  to  Cork,  by 
the  way  of  Kenmare  and  Bantry;  but  as  the 
mail-car  went  at  rather  a  late  hour,  I  left  my 
luggage,  and  preceded  it  on  foot,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  Mu- 
cruss  Abbey,  which  lie  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
They  are  surrounded  by  stately  old  trees,  and  a 
beautiful  park,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  proprie- 
tor, whose  name  I  forget,  and  may  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  what  I  have  said  concerning  the 
picturesque  situation  of  Irish  ruins.  The  walls 
are  still  tolerably  high,  and  here  and  there  thick- 
ly covered  with  ivy.  In  the  midst  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  cloisters  stood  the  finest  and  most 
handsome  Irish  yew-tree  I  had  ever  seen.  Its 
fan-like  branches  overshadowed  the  entire  court, 
and  rested  on  the  margin  of  the  ruined  walls. 
Another  court,  and  the  chapel  of  the  abbey,  like 
most  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  this  country,  are  fill- 
ed with  the  monuments  of  the  dead.  I  saw  in- 
scribed on  some  of  these  the  names  of  Macarthy, 
O'Donaghue,  and  of  other  once  powerful  fam- 
ilies, but  my  cicerone — an  old  woman  clothed 
in  rags — informed  me  that  the  remains  of  the 
kings  of  the  country  rested  beneath  them.  Nev- 
er have  I  beheld  a  more  exquisite  little  picture 
than  these  ruins  made,  and  had  a  Ruisdael 
painted  them  just  as  they  lay  before  me,  he 
would  certainly  have  produced  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  his  celebrated  Churchyard.  The  in- 
terior of  the  chapel,  and  the  high  arched  gate- 
ways, were  draperied  with  ivy,  but  the  roof  was 
entirely  gone,  and  the  bright  sunlight  every- 
where broke  through  the  waving  branches  of 
the  luxuriant  trees. 

At  length  the  mail-car  arrived,  and  carried 


me  away  from  Mucruss  Abbey.  Mangerton 
lay  high  and  clear  before  us,  and  from  its  sum- 
mit arose  a  little  cloud  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 

"  That  looks  as  if  the  Devil  was  brewing  his 
morning  drink  in  his  punch-bowl,"  said  our  dri- 
ver, as  he  helped  me  up.  "  He  don't  belong  to 
our  temperance  society,  for  he's  got  a  bowl  for 
his  punch  that  would  shame  all  the  teapots  in 
Ireland  put  together." 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  v/as  but  a  rep- 
etition of  that  of  yesterday,  for  the  road  ran 
close  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  although  the 
points  of  view  were  certainly  somewhat  varied : 
afterwards,  however,  it  began  to  wind  in  and 
out  by  a  new  way  through  the  Turk  mountain. 
This  fine  new  road,  through  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  desolate  regions  of  western  Ireland, 
where,  lor  a  thousand  years  or  more,  people  had 
been  content  to  cross  the  mountain  on  horses 
with  straw  bridles,  is  evidently  not  the  work  of 
the  wretched  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
although  they  are  not  insensible  to  its  advanta- 
ges. These  roads  are  some  of  the  benefits 
'  which  Ireland  reaps  from  the  English.  From 
these  improved  roads  have  arisen  other  improve- 
ments, which  the  Irish  will  probably  hardly  feel 
disposed  to  regard  as  such — namely,  the  new 
police  stations,  which  are  always  erected  upon 
them.  These  roads  may,  in  fact,  Le  considered 
in  something  like  the  same  light  as  the  patrol 
roads  made  by  the  Austrians  through  the  half- 
barbarous  countries  of  their  military  frontier. 
We  visited  the  police  station  that  lay  on  our 
way,  and  found  it  a  new,  handsome,  spacious 
building,  that  at  a  distance  looked  like  a  little 
castle.  It  lay  on  a  high  commanding  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  beyond  it  the  road  began 
again  to  descend.  Far  around,  the  country  had 
an  air  of  romantic  desolation  that  again  remind- 
ed me  of  the  military  stations  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  which  are  frequently  placed  on  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  wilderness.  The  house 
contained  eight  policemen  of  the  constabulary 
force — an  armed  force  now  distributed  over  all 
Ireland  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  discov- 
ery and  seizure  of  criminals,  the  protection  of 
property,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace.  It  consists  of  eight  thousand  men,  dis- 
ciplined like  soldiers,  commanded  by  district  in- 
spectors, provincial  inspectors,  and  inspectors- 
general,  and  distribuled  over  the  country  in 
small  parties  of  from  five  to  eight  men. 

Their  uniform  is  much  plainer  and  darker 
than  that  of  the  military,  but  they  are  armed 
with  muskets  and  sabres,  and  are  allowed  to 
make  use  of  the  bayonet  as  a  dagger.  This  po- 
lice force,  therefore,  is  but  a  military  garrison 
under  another  name,  and  since  the  finest  and 
strongest  men,  and  those  of  the  most  unblem- 
ished character,  are  selected  for  the  service,  and 
sent  into  every  corner  of  the  country  to  form  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  inhabitants, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  case  of  a  war  or  a  re- 
bellion, it  would  be  worth  more  than  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men. 

The  sergeant  who  commanded  at  this  post, 
informed  me  that  his  district  embraced  an  im- 
mense extent  of  naked  mountains,  and  did  not 
contain  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  in- 
habitants, for  whom  eight  armed  policemen 
seemed  a  large  proportion.  And  yet  the  county 
of  Kerry  is  reckoned  one  of  the  least  disturbed 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  poor  mountaineers  are 
not  quarrelsome  or  refractory,  and  although  they 
have  the  most  violent  party  man  of  their  coun- 
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try,  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  the  midst  of  them,  they 
have  fewer  party  fights  than  the  people  of  almost 
any  other  county  in  Ireland. 

The  most  disturbed  county  of  all  Ireland,  as 
is  well  known,  is  Tipperary,  where  there  is  a 
police  station  at  every  three  or  four  miles. 
These  men,  who  are  very  well  paid,  are  as  often 
Irish  as  English,  or  indeed,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  more  frequently  the  former.  There  are 
also  many  Irishmen  amongst  the  police  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  English  are  often  somewhat  averse 
to  this  service. 

When  one  hears  in  Ireland  of  disturbed  coun- 
ties, one  fancies  at  first  there  must  have  been 
lately  a  rebellion  in  the  country.  Not  at  all.  To 
be  disturbed,  is  the  regular  and  habitual  condi- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  country.  Riots,  party 
fights,  murders  from  revenge,  are  more  or  less 
the  order  of  the  day;  it  is  a  state  of  things  we 
have  no  idea  of,  in  which  a  whole  population  is 
engaged  in  a  general  conspiracy,  and  at  every 
moment  prepared  for  rebellion. 

Every  fifty  years  or  so,  these  discontents 
break  out  into  a  bloody  insurrection.  This  I  am 
told  has  been  the  ordinary  condition  of  Ireland, 
ever  since  its  conquest  by  the  English — a  condi- 
tion to  which  I  believe  the  whole  history  of 
modern  civilized  Europe  can  afford  no  parallel. 

As  far  as  our  eyes  could  reach  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Kerry,  they  presented  nothing  but 
a  naked  and  desolate  rocky  waste,  of  a  uniform 
dull  gray.  No  tree  was  to  be  seen,  but  here  and 
there  a  crippled  birch.  Small  lakes  of  dark 
"water,  with  perfectly  barren  shores,  lay  scattered 
over  this  mountainous  waste,  and  occasionally 
a  little  variety  was  afforded  by  a  stretch  of 
heath,  tinged  with  a  reddish  colour ;  and  a  patch 
of  green  potatoes,  round  a  cabin  from  which 
smoke  was  rising,  showed  here  and  there  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  This  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery  over  the  whole  of  the  western 
districts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wilderness,  the  road 
branches  off  towards  the  residence  of  the  most 
conspicuous  man  in  Ireland,  to  Derrynane  Ab- 
bey, the  seat  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  It  lies  at  the 
extreme  point  of  a  peninsula  jutting  out  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  About  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try lie  the  seats  of  his  sons,  and  various  connex- 
ions, and  some  miles  farther  the  village  of  Ca- 
hirciveen,  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  O'Con- 
nells  are  an  old  Irish  race,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  possessed  of  considerable  landed  proper- 
ly; but  the  branch  from  which  Daniel  sprung 
were  originally  poor,  and  hold  their  estates  only 
as  middlemen  from  the  great  head  landlords. 
Derrynane  is  one  of  the  many  Abbeys  in  Ireland, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Crom- 
well, have  either  been  turned  into  family  man- 
sions, or  have  fallen. into  ruins.  The  hospitality 
of  O'Connell  is  celebrated  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  his  seat,  when  he  resides  there,  is  the 
rendezvous  of  many  strangers.  Even  his  ene- 
mies have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge his  courtesy  in  this  respect.  This 
happened  recently,  to  some  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, belonging  to  a  well-known  high  Tory  fam- 
ily, who,  travelling  late  one  autumn  evening 
along  a  cross  road,  in  the  vicinity  of  Derrynane 
Abbey,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  their  car- 
riage. The  damage  done  to  it  was  so  great  that 
the  servants  declared  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  whilst  its  previous  occupants  toiled 
on,  on  foot,  through  wind  and  rain,  towards  a 
house  whose  lights  they  had  seen  at  a  distance, 


they  were  met  by  persons  sent  to  their  assistance 
by  its  hospitable  owner,  who  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  accident.  "  Our  master,"  they 
said,  "  begs  that  you  will  do  him  the  honour  to 
make  use  of  his  house,  as  long  as  it  suits  your 
convenience." 

"  We  are  most  thankful  to  your  master  for  his 
kindness,"  answered  the  way-worn  travellers. 
"  May  we  inquire  his  name  1"  "  Our  master  is 
Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  this  is  Derrynane 
Abbey  !"  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  upon  the 
party,  some  of  whom  had  been  for  thirty  years 
in  the  habit  of  bestowing  upon  "  Dan,"  as  they 
call  him,  a  variety  of  appellations,  of  which 
"  regular  robber"  had  been  one  of  the  mildest. 

To  the  ladies,  especially,  who  had  formed  to 
themselves  at  a  distance  the  most  frightful  rep- 
resentations of  him,  the  idea  of  actually  meeting 
him  face  to  face  was  most  formidable.  Yet, 
what  was  to  be  done  1  Behind  them  lay  the 
broken  equipage,  and  the  deep,  miry  roads  of 
Kerry ;  far  and  wide  not  even  a  hut  was  to  be 
seen — the  fierce  November  wind  roared  over 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  "  Scotch  mist"  had 
already  pierced  through  the  silk  mantles  of  the 
ladies,  and  before  them  lay  the  refuge  of  the 
comfortable  "  robber's  cave."  Hesitating  and 
trembling,  they  approached  the  Abbey,  and  met 
the  dreaded  master  of  it  standing  at  the  hall-door, 
prepared  to  give  them  the  most  friendly  recep- 
tion. They  remained  at  Derrynane  that  evening, 
and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  were  no  less 
astonished  than  delighted  at  the  amiable  man- 
ners of  their  host. 

In  speaking  of  the  domestic  life  of  O'Connell, 
he  is  frequently  praised  for  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  agitating  theme  of  politics  in  the  presence  of 
his  guests,  and  in  this  respect  his.conduct  resem- 
bles that  of  most  political  men  and  heads  of  par- 
ties in  England,  who  always  endeavour  to  banish 
the  strife  of  politics  from  their  firesides.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
salons,  soirees,  and  family  circles  that  these 
things  are  most  zealously  discussed. 

The  high  land  along  which  our  road  had  lain, 
declined  at  length  near  Kenmare,  to  the  level  of 
the  shore,  and  across  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  we 
obtained  a  view  of  the  opening  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

"  Westward  from  this  point,"  the  Irish  say, 
"  there  is  no  land  but  America !"  and,  in  fact, 
the  Irish  ought  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of 
it,  for,  except  Iceland,  Ireland  lies  much  nearer 
to  that  continent  than  any  European  country. 
These  long,  narrow  peninsulas  of  Kerry  stretch 
out  a  degree  and  a  half  further  than  the  Spanish 
promontories,  and  exactly  at  this  latitude  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  extend  towards  the  east 
■further  than  any  land  of  North  America,  except 
the  icy  shores  of  Greenland.  Had  Ireland  been 
peopled  by  the  enterprising  Northmen,  they 
would  probably  have  found  their  way  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  American  continent  as  ear- 
ly, as  from  Iceland  and  Norway,  they  did  to 
those  inhospitable  and  iron-bound  coasts. 

The  Azores  lie  near  enough  to  the  same  lati- 
tude to  form  a  convenient  middle  station,  but  the 
Celts  were  incapable  of  following  the  course  of 
discovery  thus  pointed  out  by  nature,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  stream  of  the  Germanic  races  flowed 
over  their  country  that  they  too  were  borne  to 
the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Kenmare  river,  on  which  lies  the  little 
town  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world.     It  is  a  little  monster  of 
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a  river,  formed  by  three  or  four  insignificant 
brooks  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  that  uniting 
just  above  the  town  of  Kenmare  form  a  river 
more  than  a  mile  broad,  which  widens  into  a 
breadth  of  three,  four,  and  five  miles,  before  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic.  The  wonder  may,  how- 
ever, be  explained  as  a  little  anomaly  of  Irish 
geography,  which  calls  that  a  river  that  would 
more  properly  have  been  styled  Kenmare  Bay. 

The  town  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ken- 
mare, to  whom  also  belongs  the  whole  town  of 
Killamey. 

These  Irish  towns  in  fact  all  belong,  not  to  the 
citizens  who  inhabit  them,  but  to  certain  great 
landed  proprietors.  Thus  Tralee  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Denny,  Waterford  to  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  and  even  Belfast,  a  town  with  G0,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  property  of  one  man,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal. 

At  Kenmare  we  found  a  suspension  bridge, 
the  only  one  in  Ireland.  The  peninsula  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  was,  however,  just  as 
barren  and  desolate  as  trie  one  we  had  just  left. 
Some  of  the  mountains  scattered  over  it  are 
called  the  Glanerought  mountains,  and  one  is 
styled  the  Hungry  Hill,  an  appellation  extremely 
suitable  to  all  the  hills  of  Kerry.  On  the  map 
are  here  laid  down  several  rivers,  which,  al- 
though it  was  not  the  time  of  year  when  they 
were  likely  to  be  dry,  I  could  not  discover.  Not 
even  one  of  the  little  brooks  was  to  be  seen,  in 
which  our  wood-covered  German  hills  are  so 
abounding.  The  deposits  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  remain  mostly  in  the  morasses  and 
bogs  above  described,  and  the  hills  and  mount- 
ains may  be  regarded  as  huge  sponges,  which 
suck  up  the  humidity  at  some  seasons  and  at 
others  become  again  dry  and  withered.  They 
contain  very  few  perennial  springs. 

The  plant  which  flourishes  most  here  is  the 
furze,  whose  yellow  blossoms  frequently  enliven 
the  dark  valleys,  and  burst  from  the  chinks  and 
crevices  of  the  rocks. 

These  wild  regions  have  never  been  better 
cultivated,  or  more  thickly  peopled,  than  they 
are  at  present,  nor  will  probably  be  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  Irish  patriots  talk  indeed 
of  the  beautiful  thick  forests  with  which  their 
island  was  once  covered,  but  the  assigned 
grounds  for  such  a  belief  appear  to  me  to  be 
only  a  few  uncertain  traditions,  and  occasional 
expressions  of  some  old  writers.  Such  small 
islands  as  Madeira  may  possibly  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  timber  by  wilful  waste  or  acci- 
dent, but  a  forest  as  extensive  as  Ireland  could 
not  be  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by 
the  hand  of  man,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centu- 
ries, even  though,  as  has  probably  been  the  case 
in  Ireland,  these  centuries  had  passed  in  cease- 
less discord  and  contention.  Ireland  may  indeed 
have  formerly  had  much  more  wood  than  it  has 
at  present,  and  the  large  trunks  of  trees  found  in 
the  bogs  prove  this;  but  I  protest  only  against 
the  notion  that  this  rocky  desert  was  ever  cov- 
ered by  the  endless  beautiful  groves  I  have  heard 
spoken  of.  Besides  the  patches  of  potatoes  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  landscape  was  here  adorned 
by  a  not  less  pleasing  feature,  namely  the  new 
school  buildings  which  rose  on  the  waste.  Even 
the  road  here  is  entirely  new,  not  having  been 
completed  above  a  year  and  a  half.  Extraordi- 
nary difficulties  opposed  themselves  to  its  forma- 
tion; in  many  places  rocks  had  to  be  blasted, 
and  at  the  highest  point  a  tunnel  had  to  be  cut 
through  a  mountain;  and  yet  this  is  by  no  means 


the   only   undertaking  of  the, kind   completed 
within  these  few  years  in  Ireland. 

I  had  hitherto  occupied  the  entire  cushioned 
bench  of  the  mail  car,  and  I  rejoiced  when,  as  we 
were  crossing  a  mountain,  a  woman  jumped  up 
and  placed  herself  beside  me.  She  was  a  Sul- 
livan— a  name  as  common  in  Kerry  as  that  of 
O'Brien  in  Clare,  or  Blennerhasset  in  Tralee. 
The  lower  members  of  the  clan  are  called  by  the 
simple  name,  but  the  more  distinguished  mark 
their  superior  rank  by  the  addition  of  O — as 
O'Sullivan.  Another  family  most  widely  ex- 
tended in  Kerry  is  that  of  the  McCarthys,  and  I 
was  informed  that  there  were  few  people  in  the 
county  who  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  clans. 

The  woman  was  smoking,  and  had  a  lighted 
piece  of  turf  in  her  hand,  which  she  said  she  was 
going  to  carry  to  her  husband,  who  was  at  work 
at  a  little  potato  field  up  among  the  rocks.  As 
I  looked  at  her  once  or  twice,  she  took  her  pipe 
from  her  mouth  and  offered  it  to  me,  but,  sorry 
as  I  was,  I  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  courte- 
sy. Strange,  that  all  the  world  over  so  much 
politeness  should  be  connecied  with  this  stinking 
weed.  From  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  to  the 
luxurious  apartment  of  the  Turk,  or  the  elegant 
saloon  of  Paris,  tobacco,  in  some  form  or  other, 
meets  us  everywhere  as  a  token  of  civility,  and 
the  snuff-box  handed  to  a  stranger  has  just  the 
same  signification  in  civilized  Europe  as  the 
pipe  of  peace  in  the  hut  of  the  Indian. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  Mrs.  Sullivan  got 
down  from  the  car,  and  began  to  climb  up  the 
rocks  with  her  lighted  piece  of  turf  in  her  hand, 
by  the  smoke  of  which  we  long  distinguished  her 
path.  Wherever  an  Irishman  is  found  there  we 
are  also  sure  to  find  potatoes  and  a  smoking 
turf  fire. 

Through  broken  and  blasted  rocks  we  reached 
at  length  the  point  where  the  road-makers  seem 
to  have  wearied  of  winding  in  a  zigzag  direction 
up  the  mountain,  and  to  have  resolved  boldly  to 
cut  their  way  through  it. 

After  entering  the  tunnel  we  turned  our  backs 
upon  Kerry,  and  issuing  forth  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, we  beheld  the  county  of  Cork  lying  be- 
fore us  lit  by  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun. 

This  is  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  as  the 
stranger  hears  from  almost  every  one  he  meets, 
as  long  as  he  remains  in  it.  It  contains  no  less 
than  1,800,000  acres  of  land,  that  is.  about  nine 
times  as  much  as  Louth,  the  smallest  county. 
Many  parts  of  it  are  as  wild  and  uncultivated  as 
the  districts  I  have  described  in  Kerry,  and  the 
usual  estimate  is,  that  about  three-fifths  only  of 
the  land  are  under  tillage,  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  consisting  of  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog.  In  Kerry  one-half  is  rock  and  moorland. 
The  best  cultivated  county  in  Ireland  is  Meath, 
lying  to  the  west  of  Dublin,  and  the  most  uncul- 
tivated Donegal,  in  the  north,  for  it  contains  no 
less  than  650,000  acres  of  waste  land  to  560,000 
under  cultivation.  On  the  whole,  rather  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  Ireland  maybe  considered 
as  waste  mountain  and  bog.  On  the  average, 
everv  acre  of  land  in  Ireland  produces,  one  with 
another,  a  rental  of  twelve  shillings  and  nine- 
pence.  In  Kerry  and  Donegal,  however,  an  acre 
is  not  worth  more  than  six  shillings,  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  the  half  of  the  average  value, 
whilst  in  the  counties  near  Dublin  it  brings 
above  twenty  shillings — more  than  three  times 
the  rent  of  the  wild  districts. 

At  the  very  entrance  to  the  county  of  Cork 
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we  come  to  another  celebrated  little  Paradise— 
the  mountainous  district  of  Glengariff.  Here  we 
meet  with  innumerable  cars  laden  with  sea-sand 
proceeding  into  the  interior.  It  is  found  very 
useful  to  mix  wilh  the  cold  clay  and  the  acrid 
bog  earth ;  as  the  Irish  say,  "  the  sea-sand  cuts 
up  the  clay,"  and  without  it  much  of  the  land 
now  under  cultivation  would  be  entirely  useless. 
The  fine  new  roads  make  the  transport  of  this 
article  much  easier  than  it  was  formerly,  and 
contribute,  therefore,  not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
sand  from  Bantry  Bay,  called  "  coral  sand,"  is 
thought  especially  advantageous.  It  consists, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  broken  shells  and  chalk. 

The  valleys  of  Glengariff  are  richly  wooded 
and  sprinkled  with  many  pretty  country  houses, 
and  the  bay  on  which  the  village  lies  is  as  full 
of  islands  as  the  lakes  of  Killarney. 

This  is  the  renowned  Bantry  Bay,  so  spacious, 
so  deep,  so  tranquil,  and  so  well  sheltered  on  all 
sides,  that  it  is  said  all  the  fleets  in  the  world 
might  safely  anchor  in  it.  It  was  in  this  bay 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
French  attempted  a  landing;  here  that,  accord- 
ing to  Thomas  Moore,  the  colonists  from  Spain 
landed  above  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  here, 
too,  in  all  probability,  the  Phoenicians  first  set 
foot  in  Ireland,  at  some  unknown  period. 

The  prospect  from  the  mountains  over  these 
waters  is  truly  charming,  and  just  as  much  so 
the  road  running  round  the  bay,  into  which  sev- 
eral little  rivers  pour  their  waters,  while  several 
inlets  of  the  sea  run  far  into  the  land.  We 
crossed  them  by  bridges  overgrown  by  rich  dra- 
peries of  ivy,  and  several  small  islands  were 
connected  with  the  main  land  in  a  similar  way. 
The  steep  headlands  running  out  into  the  sea 
were  often  covered  with  potatoes  to  their  farthest 
points,  and  sometimes  with  turf.  In  one  of  the 
little  creeks  we  found  a  boat  laden  with  oysters, 
generally  very  abundant  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Ireland.  For  sixpence  we  bought  such  a 
quantity  that  some  of  our  company  overeat 
themselves,  and  had  to  remain  behind,  indis- 
posed, at  Bantry.  Apropos  of  oysters,  whenever 
I  ate  them  in  Ireland,  somebody  was  sure  to  tell 
me  a  certain  story  of  a  man,  who,  having  been 
advised  to  eat  oysters  by  way  of  exciting  an  ap- 
petite, complained  to  his  doctor  that  though  he 
eat  a  hundred  every  day  before  dinner  he  had 
not  noticed  that  his  appetite  was  a  bit  better  than 
it  used  to  be.  As  this  anecdote  never  failed  to 
be  told  me  on  such  occasions,  I  suppose  I  must 
set  it  down  as  a  national  Irish  oyster  anecdote. 

BANTRY,  AND  A  VISIT  TO  IRISH  BEG- 
GARS. 

The  town  of  Bantry,  lying  on  a  little  ele- 
gantly-formed bay,  curving  from  the  great  one, 
is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  so  I  have  generally 
found  the  towns  lying  immediately  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  Idleness,  disorder,  poverty,  dirt, 
decay,  and  ruin  exist  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
the  interior.  There  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
sea  something  essentially  fresh,  healthy,  and 
animating,  that  acts,  perhaps,  with  a  beneficent 
influence  on  those  who  dwell  along  its  shores. 

The  fisheries  of  Bantry  Bay  were  formerly 
celebrated,  but  now,  as  of  so  many  other  Eu- 
ropean fisheries,  we  hear  that  they  are  no  long- 
er so  productive  as  they  were,  either  because 
the  fish  has  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  or 


that  it  has  taken  another  direction.  If  this 
branch  of  industry  have  declined,  however,  an- 
other kind  of  fishing,  that  for  sea-sand,  is  much 
on  the  advance.  Formerly  there  were  but  few 
vessels  employed  in  it,  but  now  the  number 
has  so  much  increased  that  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  build  a  separate  quay  for  them, 
along  which  I  saw  them  lying  in  a  long  row. 
The  greater  activity  manifested  of  late  in  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  Irish  agriculture 
has  given  the  great  impulse  to  this  branch  of 
trade. 

Even  in  this  comparatively  flourishing  place, 
however,  there  are  beggars  and  rags  enough, 
as  we  found  to  our  cost  when  we  entered  the 
fish  market,  which  is  a  court  surrounded  by 
walls.  Scarcely  had  I  and  my  companions  en- 
tered this  place  than  we  were  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  beggars,  who  closed  the  iron 
gates  behind  us  and  declared  they  would  not 
let  us  out  again  till  we  had  purchased  our  free- 
dom. As  we  hesitated  about  complying  with 
a  demand  made  in  this  style,  the  fishwomen 
came  to  the  rescue  and  drove  away  the  beg- 
gars, but  only  to  plant  themselves  before  the 
door  and  declare  that  the  tribute  to  be  paid  be- 
longed of  right  to  them. 

The  town  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Bantry, 
whose  son,  Lord  Berehaven,  takes  his  title 
from  an  island  lying  in  the  bay.  Both  these 
noblemen  were  absent,  although  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  absentees,  but  usually  re- 
side here  on  their  charming  domains. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  their  castle,  which  lies  on 
the  sea  shore  at  the  distance  of  an  agreeable 
walk,  but  the  housekeeper  made  at  first  some 
difficulty  about  showing  it,  as  "  my  lord"  was 
"  very  particular,  and  the  castle  was  all  papered 
up."  The  idea  of  an  entire  castle  wrapped  in 
paper  certainly  excited  my  curiosity,  and  hav- 
ing found  means  to  overcome  the  scruples  of 
the  housekeeper,  we  entered,  and  found,  as  had 
been  described,  everything  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  house  wrapped  in  paper — that  is,  in  the 
great  sheets  of  the  Cork  Constitutional,  the  pa- 
per of  the  largest  circulation  in  this  part  of  Ire- 
land. The  chairs  and  tables,  the  chandeliers, 
the  walls,  the  banisters,  the  door  handles,  the 
doors  themselves,  all  were  confided  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Cork  Constitutional,  to  preserve 
them  from  dust  or  injury  in  the  absence  of  the 
family.  Even  a  metal  figure  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  some  antique  metal  dishes,  hanging  on  the 
wall  near  it,  were  carefully  wrapped  up.  The 
latter  were  said  to  be  Spanish,  but  I  could  find 
nothing  about  them  to  indicate  such  an  origin. 

The  entire  mansion,  though  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, wanted  nothing  of  modern  elegance  and 
comfort ;  the  English  alone  understand  how  to 
make  themselves  really  comfortable  in  one  of 
these  old  castles. 

My  companion,  a  gentleman  from  London- 
derry with  whom  I  had  agreed  to  join  company 
for  the  journey  through  Cork,  related  to  me,  in 
the  evening,  a  remarkable  case  of  temperance 
that  had  come  under  his  observation  in  a  ser- 
vant of  his  own,  who,  though  a  quick  clever 
fellow,  had  formerly  been  a  sad  drunkard.  He 
(the  master)  had  tried  all  means  to  reform  him, 
had  exhorted,  threatened,  and  even  promised 
him  rewards  for  remaining  sober,  but  all  had 
been  in  vain,  and  regarding  him  as  quite  ineor- 
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ligible,  he  had  at  last  dimissed  him.  One  day, 
however,  the  man  made  his  appearance  deco- 
rated with  Father  Mathew's  temperance  medal, 
and  begged  to  be  received  into  his  former  place, 
declaring  that  he  had  become  a  temperance 
man,  was  going  to  take  the  pledge,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  drink  again.  Know- 
ing the  character  of  the  Irish,  the  master  re- 
ceived the  penitent,  perfectly  confident  that  he 
should  find  him  an  altered  man  ;  nor  was  he 
deceived,  for  from  that  time  the  former  sot 
continued  a  sober,  useful,  and  exemplary  ser- 
vant. 

I  tell  this  anecdote  merely  because  thousands 
like  it  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  prove  the 
astonishing  change  from  black  to  white,  which 
has  suddenly  been  effected  throughout  Ireland 
by  Father  Mathew.  These  anecdotes  throw  a 
remarkable  light  on  the  Irish  character,  and  on 
the  temperance  cause,  and  I  think  one  cannot 
hear  them  too  often.  The  testimony  of  my 
landlord  at  Killarney  here  occurred  to  me  again. 
He  declared  that  he  had  formerly  had  so  much 
trouble  owing  to  the  drunkenness  and  quarrel- 
ling of  his  people,  that  he  had  never  slept  sound- 
ly until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that 
is,  since  the  temperance  movement  began. 
Now,  he  told  me,  he  no  longer  dreaded  the 
Saturday  as  a  regular  day  of  riot,  when  his 
boatmen  often  used  to  spend  all  they  had  earn- 
ed in  the  previous  week.  Now  they  all  came 
home  sober,  the  horses  and  the  boats  were 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment every  thing  went  on  in  quiet  and  order. 

My  companion  told  me,  he  had  a  few  weeks 
ago  been  at  the  fair  at  Donegal,  where  at  least 
10,000  people  were  assembled,  and  where  for- 
merly rioting,  fighting,  and  drunkenness  had 
been  the  order  of  the  day  ;  this  year  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  It  was 
"like  enchantment,"  he  said. 

As  my  friend  was  rather  fatigued,  he  retired 
early,  and  I  went  out  alone  to  take  a  walk  late 
in  the  evening  on  the  sea-shore,  and  soon  per- 
ceived a  something,  I  could  not  make  out  what, 
moving  before  me.  As  it  passed  a  house  some 
rays  of  light  from  a  window  discovered  to  me 
a  strange  kind  of  head  gear  decorated  with 
flowers,  which  I  recollected  to  have  been  worn 
by  a  beggar  woman  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
f.sh-market.  She  was  one  of  the  mob  who  had 
closed  the  gates  behind  us,  and  in  the  wildness 
and  eagerness  of  her  gesticulations  had  sug- 
gested to  me  some  doubts  of  her  sanity,  a  sus- 
picion somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fantastic 
character  of  her  attire.  She  wore  a  yellow 
petticoat,  the  tattered  remains  of  a  large  red 
shawl,  which  she  trailed  behind  her  in  the  dust 
like  a  train,  and  a  man's  round  hat,  with  a 
broad  brim  decorated  with  a  garland  of  artifi- 
cial flowers.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  stout 
stick,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  moved  swiftly 
along.  Altogether  she  reminded  me  of  a  char- 
acter in  one  of  Walter  Scott's  novels,  as  these 
half  insane,  oddly  decorated  beggars  always  do, 
for  she  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  the 
class  I  had  seen  in  Ireland. 

Mary  Sullivan,  for  that  was  her  name,  was 
now  proceeding  in  a  very  quiet,  orderly  man- 
ner along  the  shore  of  Bantry  Bay  ;  at  last  I 
approached  and  bade  her  good  evening,  and  she 
made  a  perfectly  civil  reply.     It  appeared  that 


her  business  for  the  day  was  over,  and,  although 
she  still  wore  the  costume  of  her  part,  she  had 
left  the  stage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing to  her  private  abode.  As  she  said  it  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  town,  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  I  offered  to  accompany  her  to  it,  for 
I  had  a  wish  to  see  the  dwelling  of  an  Irish 
beggar  at  night. 

We  crossed  some  broken  rocky  ground,  and 
at  last,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  turned  quite  out  of 
the  beaten  path,  but  Mary  Sullivan  said  there 
was  no  other  way,  so  on  we  went.  She  said 
if  I  would  give  her  my  hand  she  would  lead  me 
in  safety  to  the  hut,  which  it,  appeared  belonged, 
not  to  her,  but  to  her  sister.  These  poor  peo- 
ple generally  prefer  a  wild  looking  place  to 
live  in  ;  they  seem  to  think  they  are  more  in- 
dependent if  their  abodes  are  not  very  acces- 
sible, and  the  benefits  of  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  English  in  road  making,  are  by  no  means 
so  universally  acknowledged  by  the  Irish  as  we 
might  suppose.  We  reached  at  last  the  hut  of 
the  Sullivans,  which  stood  on  a  naked  rocky 
ground,  washed  by  the  waters  of  Bantry  Bay, 
and  crept  in.  The  Irish  are  a  very  religious 
people,  and  have  all  kinds  of  pretty  pious  salu- 
tations always  at  hand.  If  they  pass  people  at 
work  in  a  field  the  regular  form  is  "  God  bless 
your  work,"  and  the  answer  "Save  you  too." 
If  one.  praises  a  person,  or  even  a  thing,  or 
more  especially  a  child,  one  must  never  forget 
to  add  "  God  bless  it,"  for  praise  always  seems 
suspicious  to  an  Irishman,  and,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  invocation  of  God's  blessing,  it 
appears  to  him  to  indicate  a  desire  either  to 
possess  it  oneself  or  to  destroy  it  by  calling  to- 
wards it  the  attention  of  fairies  and  bad  spirits, 
who  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  what  is 
beautiful.  An  Irish  mother  would  rather  hear 
a  stranger  say,  "  What  a  nasty,  screaming, 
disagreeable  brat  your  child  is,"  than  "  What 
a  charming  little  angel  you've  got  there,"  un- 
less he  instantly  warned  off  the  bad  spirits  by 
adding  "God  bless  him."  As  they  never  for- 
get to  ask  a  blessing,  they  are  also  most  dili- 
gent in  returning  thanks.  "  Thanks  to  the 
great  God,"  is  a  phrase  often  in  their  mouths,  and 
certainly  I  believe  in  their  hearts  also.  They  of- 
ten utter  this  thanksgiving  even  when  speaking 
of  a  misfortune,  as  "I've  lost  my  poor,  dear  little 
child,  thanks  to  the  great  God,"  a  phrase  that 
always  reminded  me  of  the  Russian  "  slawj 
bogu,"  which  generally  closes  every  story. 

We  crept  into  the  hut  of  the  Sullivans  with 
the  usual  salutation  of  "God  save  you  all,"  and 
heard  the  response  "  God  savs  you  kindly" 
from  the  sister  of  Mary  Sullivan  and  her  half- 
grown  daughter,  who  were  crouching  over  a 
turf  fire  boiling  potatoes.  A  little  girl  and  boy 
were  lying  on  the  ground  in  company  with 
some  pigs,  and  gnawing  a  half-raw  potato 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  pot. 

The  hut  was  lighted  partly  by  the  fire,  and 
partly  by  a  dim  lamp,  that  hung  from  a  rafter. 
The  lamp  was  a  large  sea  shell,  filled  with  fish 
oil,  in  which  was  burning  a  rush  wick. 

The  fath'  r  was  not  at  home,  having  been  for 
some  days  upon  the  water,  helping  to  collect 
coral  sand,  but  another  strangely  sounding  voice 
came  from  the  corner  of  the  hovel,  which  had 
taki  n  no  part  in  the  pious  salutation.  I  asked 
who  was  moaning  there.     "  It  is  my  eldest  son 
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your  honour,"  was  the  reply,  "he's  an  idiot — 
thank  the  great  God — and  he  often  moans  so 
the  whole  day  long."  By  the  feeble  glimmer 
of  the  lamp  I  now  recognised  a  poor  creature, 
who  seemed  to  me  more  miserable  and  helpless 
than  almost  any  I  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  a 
young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  lying  in 
a  sort  of  box.  representing  a  bed,  and  which 
was  indeed  the  best  bed  the  hut  contained.  He 
had  under  him  straw  and  rags,  and  a  pillow  for 
his  head,  but  he  lay  sobbing  and  trembling  all 
over.  His  mother  showed  me  some  parts  of 
his  miserable  frame.  His  arms  and  legs  were 
like  those  of  a  skeleton,  and  several  of  his  fin- 
gers had  grown  together.  As  we  touched  him 
he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  gazed  at  us  with  a 
vacant  look. 

"  He  has  been  so  from  his  birth,  your  hon- 
our," said  the  mother.  "  For  twenty  years  we 
have  been  obliged  to  feed  him  so,  without  his 
being  able  to  do  the  least  thing  for  us." 

"  And  yet  you  love  him  ?"  said  I  to  the  poor 
mother,  thinking  perhaps  that  an  unfortunate 
creature  like  this  could  hardly  be  attended  to 
in  the  midst  of  such  poverty. 

"Love  him?  to  be  sure,  your  honour.  Isn't 
he  my  own  son,  God  bless  him.  Eh,  Mavour- 
neen,  look  up  then,"  she  added,  raising  him 
carefully  up,  and  laying  his  head  on  her  arm, 
while  she  stroked  his  crippled  hand.  "  I'm 
the  only  one,  sir,  that  understands  his  language. 
He  never  asks  after  any  body  but  me.  I  give 
him  every  morning  his  potatoes,  and,  when  I've 
got  any,  milk  and  porridge.  You  see  he's  got 
a  better  bed  than  any  of  us.  Don't  sob  so, 
darling." 

Mary  Sullivan,  the  old  aunt  of  the  idiot,  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  hung  upon  a  peg  her  flower- 
adorned  hat,  and  the  other  parts  of  her  costume, 
and  taken  from  her  pocket  some  potatoes  and 
a  fish,  which  had  probably  been  given  to  her. 
The  potatoes  she  laid  at  the  corner  of  the  fire, 
which  she  seemed  to  consider  as  her  own,  hung 
the  fish  up  by  a  wire  over  it  to  roast,  and  then 
took  out  her  pipe  and  began  to  smoke.  She 
told  me,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  she 
spent  about  a  halfpenny  a-day  in  tobacco,  that 
is  fifteen  shillings  a-year,  which,  for  a  beggar, 
appeared  to  me  no  inconsiderable  sum.  For  a 
halfpenny  one  can  buy,  in  Ireland,  a  large  piece 
of  bread  ;  and  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
some  second  Father  Mathew  might  arise,  to 
preach  a  total  abstinence  from  tobacco,  and  in- 
duce the  poor  Irish  women  to  expend  what  it 
costs  them  in  wholesome  food  for  themselves 
or  their  children. 

Tenderness  and  hospitality  are  the  universal 
characteristics  of  the  Irish.  They  have  also 
a  certain  easy  politeness  of  manner  towards 
strangers,  which,  in  the  higher  classes,  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  Parisians,  but  is 
met  with  just  as  often  in  the  huts  of  the  poor- 
est beggars.  In  many  countries,  the  stranger 
who  enters  the  hut  of  a  poor  family,  is  stared 
at  in  dumb  astonishment  by  the  inmates,  till 
they  become  familiar  with  him.  Not  so  in  Ire- 
land. Dirty  and  ragged  as  they  are,  they  offer 
what  they  have,  without  embarrassment,  to  the 
most  fashionably-dressed  visiter  ;  and  although 
they  never  forget  the  respectful  address,  "your 
honour,"  yet  they  always  appear  to  consider 
him  what  he  really  is— their  guest  and  equal. 


When  I  parted  from  the  Sullivans,  I  was  ac- 
companied to  the  door  by  many  a  warm  "  God 
speed  ye,"  and  by  the  most  cordial  thanks  for 
the  honour  I  had  done  them  by  my  visit,  and 
for  the  sympathy  I  had  expressed  for  the  un- 
fortunate son  and  brother.  The  two  little  ones 
had,  in  the  meantime,  lighted  a  couple  of  dry 
fagots,  byway  of  torches,  and  accompanied  me 
out  over  their  irregular  mountain  path.  When 
at  last  I  drove  them  back,  and  bade  them  fare- 
well, I  saw  them  for  some  time  standing  to- 
gether on  the  hill-top,  throwing  the  light  of  their 
torches  before  me  on  my  path,  while  their  clear, 
sharp,  childish  voices  echoed  around,  as  they 
shouted,  "  Take  care,  your  honour  !  take  care. 
God  speed  ye  !" 

FROM  BANTRY  TO  CORK. 

The  next  morning,  although  the  day  had  not 
yet  dawned,  our  travelling  car  was  already  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  beggars.  Hunger  had 
driven  the  poor  creatures  to  work  at  their 
dreary  trade  before  the  dawn.  I  did  not  no- 
tice Mary  Sullivan's-  garlanded  hat  among  the 
crowd.  Probably,  living  with  her  sister,  she 
was  a  little  better  off  than  the  rest,  and  could 
sleep  and  smoke  a  little  longer. 

Among  these  beggars  was  an  old  man  of  par- 
ticularly miserable  appearance,  who  was  wheel- 
ed about  on  a  barrow.  He  constantly  kept  whi- 
ning out,  from  among  the  crowd,  in  a  weak 
voice,  his  melancholy  song,  which  consisted  of 
these  words :  "  Hundred  and  five  years  old  ! 
Blind  and  weak  !  And  a  hundred  and  five  years 
old  !"  His  miserable  appearance  gained  him 
the  victory  over  all  the  rest,  and  he  got  the  lit- 
tle which  we  had  to  give.  As  I  got  into  the 
car,  I  noticed  that  the  little  boy  who  wheeled 
the  old  man  about  pushed  his  arm,  and  told 
him  that  a  good  gentleman  had  thrown  some 
halfpence  into  his  barrow.  "  God  bless  him  ! 
Long  life  to  him  !  God  save  his  honour  !  God 
carry  him  home  !"  accompanied  us  on  our  way, 
murmured  in  a  trembling  voice  by  the  poor  old 
human  century. 

Our  way  from  Bantry  to  Cork — about  fifty 
miles  in  length — lay  through  a  very  barren  and 
uninteresting  country,  which  is  not  much  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  Kerry,  and  which  wants  the 
interesting  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  and  steep 
declivity,  presented  by  that  country.  A  wilder- 
ness can  only  be  attractive  when  mountaionous, 
and  a  plain  can  only  please  when  carefully  cul- 
tivated. The  only  exception  to  the  dreary  mo- 
notony of  this  road  is  the  little  town  of  Bandon, 
lying  on  the  Bandon  river,  which  is  prettily  em- 
bosomed in  trees,  and  whose  environs  are  adorn- 
ed with  neat  villas  and  country  seats.  Bandon, 
I  am  told,  is  as  famous  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
for  the  order,  tranquillity,  and  loyolty  of  its  citi- 
zens, as  Londonderry  is  in  the  North.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  of  this  with  respect  to  Bandon, 
With  respect  to  Londonderry,  the  explanation 
will  be  found  in  its  origin.  The  town  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Londoners,  and  may  con- 
sequently have  brought  with  it  the  germ  of  a 
loyal  and  peaceable  disposition  from  the  city  of 
the  Thames.  "  Loyal  Deny"  is  its  name  all 
over  Ireland. 

The  best  thing  on  this  rood  is  the  cheap  rate 
at  which  one  may  travel  upon  it.     We  drove 
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fifty  miles  here  for  three-and-sixpence,  which 
is  not  a  penny  a  mile,  while  on  the  road  from 
Killarney  to  Bantry  we  paid  twice  the  money 
for  half  the  distance.  On  that  road,  which  I 
was  told  was  quite  a  new  one,  there  existed  no 
busy  intercourse  and  no  competition,  while  on 
the  Bantry  and  Cork  road  "  a  great  opposition" 
was  going  on.  Two  rival  cars  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  vied  with  one  another  in  speed  of 
transport  and  lowness  of  price.  This  competi- 
tion, however,  had  only  been  going  on  for  the 
last  two  years. 

The  principal  owner  and  improver  of  cars  in 
Ireland  is  an  Italian  called  Bianconi,  whose  ex- 
tensive speculations  have  made  his  name  so  fa- 
mous, that  he  well  deserves  mention,  especially 
as  he  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  foreigner 
whose  speculative  ingenuity  has  beat  the  Eng- 
lish within  their  own  territory.  This  remarka- 
ble man,  whose  horses  and  cars  now  occupy  al- 
most all  the  roads  in  Ireland,  was  originally 
one  of  those  little  Italian  boys  who  abound  in 
all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  wander 
about  either  with  barrel-organs  or  with  plaster 
images.  As  he  was  a  frugal  and  industrious 
boy,  he  soon  prospered  with  his  images,  and 
was  able  to  buy  other  kinds  of  merchandise. 
To  carry  about  all  his  goods  on  his  own  back 
soon  became  too  troublesome,  and  he  bought  a 
little  donkey  and  donkey-cart.  When  the  don- 
key became  unequal  to  the  increasing  press  of 
business,  he  bought  a  horse.  This  horse  he  did 
not,  however,  always  use,  and  when  he  could 
spare  it,  he  let  it  out  on  hire  for  money  and 
civil  words.  He  soon  found  that  the  hire  of 
the  horse  brough  him  in  more  than  the  profit  on 
his  wares,  and  he  therefore  bought  another 
horse,  in  order  to  let  one  out  on  hire,  while  he 
continued  his  business  with  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  he  improved  his  cart,  so  that  he  could 
transport  a  few  passengers  in  it  along  with  his 
goods.  In  this  manner  he  gradually  establish- 
ed himself  as  a  car  driver  in  the  town  of  Clon- 
mel,  which  lies  northeast  of  Cork. 

At  first  he  drove  only  to  and  from  places  at 
a  little  distance  from  Clonmel,  such  as  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  &c.  For  this  purpose  he  built  large, 
open,  convenient  cars  resting  on  springs,  such 
as  I  have  above  described.  In  these  long,  nar- 
row vehicles,  which  are  capable  of  containing  a 
great  many  travellers  and  goods,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  transport  passengers  at  a  very  low  price. 
He  promoted,  also,  the  establishment  of  many 
other  conveyance-cars,  and  drove,  or,  rather, 
had  carmen  who  drove,  on  many  roads  where, 
till,  then,  no  regular  modes  of  conveyance  had 
existed.  While  thus  he  bought  horse  after 
horse,  built  car  after  car,  and  took  carman  after 
carman  into  his  service,  he  gradually  intersect- 
ed all  Ireland  with  his  conveyances,  and  estab- 
lished his  business  on  a  grander  scale  than  had 
ever  before  been  seen.  He  now  possesses  no 
less  than  600  large  cars  and  1500  horses  in  con- 
stant employment.  He  h;j.s  become  not  only  a 
very  wealthy,  but  quite  a  great  man  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  countrymen  by  adoption  praise  his 
benevolence  no  less  than  his  sagacity. 

Mr.  Bianconi  has  had  little  maps  of  Ireland 
engraved,  on  which  are  traced  the  routes  pur- 
sued by  all  his  cars,  and  he  has  employed  artists 
to  illustrate  his  enterprises.  There  is  a  whole 
series  of  engravings,  known  by  the  name  of  the 


1  "  Bianconi  cars,"  which  are  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland.     One  represents  the  packing 

|  up  and  getting  ready  of  one  of  these  singular 
conveyances ;    a  second,  its  arrival  at  one  of 

;  Bianconi's  inns  ;  a  third,  Bianconi's  passengers 
surprised  by  a  shower  of  rain  ;  a  fourth,  the 
whole  car  with  its  four  horses,  and  all  its  goods 
and  passengers,  briskly  traversing  a  mountain 
road  :  a  fifth,  a  car  changing  horses  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide,  dreary  wilderness-  of  bog  and 
morass,  while  the  passengers  are  dismounting 
to  take  a  little  exercise,  &c,  &c. 

CORK. 

The  Kerry  men  are,  as  has  been  said,  intelli- 
gent, but  poor,  and  somewhat  clownish  in  their 
manners  ;  the  Limerick  people  are  good-looking 
and  polite ;  the  Dublin  people  are  obliging  and 
hospitable,  and  the  most  polite  and  refined  of 
all  the  Irish.  "  And  what  are  the  Cork  peo- 
ple?" asked  I,  of  my  travelling  companion,  who 
gave  me  these  particulars,  as  we  dismounted  at 
the  Commercial  Hotel.  "  Rather  sharp  !"  he 
replied.  "  They  like  to  make  themselves  merry 
at  other  people's  expense,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed from  all  the  other  Irish,  by  a  peculiar,  keen, 
ironical  humour.  They  soon  discover  anyone's 
weak  side,  and  are  merciless  in  the  use  of  their 
fine  but  cutting  sarcasms."  •'  And  have  the 
Cork  people  themselves  no  weak  side!"  "Oh, 
yes,"  and  while  my  friend  was  still  considering 
what  he  should  say  to  that,  a  dreadful  noise 
broke  out  just  beneath  our  window,  from  one 
of  the  Temperance-bands  which  perambulate  the 
streets  of  Cork  at  night,  and  it  being  Saturday 
evening,  the  musicians  were  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  showing  me  that  one  of  the 
weak  sides  of  the  Cork  people  must  be  their 
ears. 

The  next  day,  when  I  visited  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  the  good  city  of  Cork,  I  perceived  that 
the  Cork  people  must  have  another  weak  side, 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  their  eyes,  since 
upon  the  different  pieces  of  canvass  stretched 
out  here,  so  many  distorted  shapes  and  ugly 
colours  were  brought  together,  that  their  want 
of  harmony  disturbed  me  almost  as  much  as  the 
Temperance  music  of  the  preceding  night.  As, 
however,  I  had  visited  them,  neither  to  delight 
myself  with  beautiful  works  of  art,  nor  to  amuse 
myself  by  criticizing  the  taste  of  the  Cork  peo- 
ple, but  to  search  for  something  characteristic 
of  the  country  and  the  place,  I  found  that  I  had 
not  wasted  my  time. 

The  painters  of  every  country,  particularly  in 
countries  were  tableaux  de  genre  are  much 
sought  after — always  reflect  in  their  paintings 
so  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  nation,  the  climate,  and 
geography  of  their  country,  that  whoever  makes 
these  his  study,  will  find  picture  galleries  most 
valuable  sources  of  information,  and  should  not 
despise  the  most  insignificant  collections. 

Thus  in  the  Cork  collection,  I  found  the  busts, 
of  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  Cork,  of  the  late 
mayor  of  Dublin,  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  of  Fa- 
ther Mathew.  Next  to  these  came  an  emi- 
gration scene  of  poor  Irish  leaving  their  he- 
lm <d  Erin  for  the  "  far  west"  of  America;  then 
a  group  of  Irish  fishermen,  and  then  some  wild 
mountain  scenes  and  turf  morasses. 

The  best  thing  that  a  painter  can  do,  is  to 
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represent  the  characteristic  scenes  and  events 
of  his  own  country :  for  then,  however  small 
his  talents,  he  is  sure  of  having  something  to 
represent  which  he  knows  and  understands, 
and  which,  if  only  tolerably  accurately  copied, 
will  be  sure  of  being  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
Yes,  even  the  greatest  geniuses,  perhaps,  can 
attain  the  highest  eminence  only  while  they 
keep  within  the  horizon  of  their  nationality, 
and  are  most  sure  to  excel,  when  they  embody 
national  characteristics  and  national  scenes. 
The  greatest  painters,  like  the  greatest  poets, 
have  always  been  genuine  patriots,  and  their 
finest  creations  have  always  borne  traces  of 
the  age  and  nation  from  which  they  sprang. 

The  strength  of  Cork,  however,  lies  in  quite 
another  direction  than  that  of  art.  This  town 
is  well-known  to  be  the  chief  shipping  port  for 
the  raw  produce  of  all  the  southern  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  I,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  ware- 
houses of  the  town,  to  its  slaughter-houses,  pack- 
ing, salting,  and  provision  houses,  and  butter- 
weighing  machines  or  firkin  cranes,  and  to 
learn  something  of  those  branches  of  industry 
which  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  are  situated 
the  largest  dairies  of  Ireland.  Kerry  and  other 
grazing  counties  lying  near,  great  quantities  of 
butter,  ham,  bacon,  meat,  and  cattle  are  brought 
to  Cork,  just  as  Dublin  exports  principally  grain, 
hecause  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural 
district.  Butter  being  one  of  the  principal 
wares  of  Cork,  its  butter  market  and  firkin 
crane  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
the  town.  The  butter  is  brought  to  the  town 
in  little  tubs  called  firkins,  and  the  weight  and 
quality  of  each  firkin  are  decided  by  a  board  of 
butter  inspectors,  whose  chief  is  entitled  a  gen- 
eral crane-master.  Upon  each  firkin  is  stamp- 
ed the  quantity  and  quality,  as  fixed  by  the  in- 
spectors, and  thus  the  credit  of  the  extensive 
Cork  butter  trade  is  kept  up.  As  Cork  butter 
is  often  intended  for  very  distant  places,  it  is 
very  strongly  salted.  The  mountain  butter  of 
Kerry  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  "  firm 
in  body,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

At  the  great  provision  merchants'  warehous- 
es enormous  quantities  of  life  stores  are  collect- 
ed together.  Huge  and  excellent  hams  are 
ranged  in  long  rows,  like  the  folios  and  octavos 
of  a  library.  In  the  suburbs  of  Cork  there  are 
large  slaughter-houses  for  pigs,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  the  inmates  and  rent-payers  of  the 
Irish  cabins  annually  expire.  I  should  like  to 
know  with  what  thoughts  and  feelings  poor  hun- 
gry Paddy  studies  these  vast  libraries  of  bacon  ! 
It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  the  poor  Irish  should 
have  to  furnish  other  countries  with  such  vast 
quantities  of  that  which  they  themselves  are 
starving  for  want  of.  If  Paddy,  however,  was 
but  a  little  more  industrious,  he  might  keep 
many  of  these  fine  fat  hams  in  his  own  chim- 
ney, instead  of  seeing  them  sail  away  thousands 
of  miles,  to  feed  her  Majesty's  soldiers  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  this 
town  are  the  establishments  of  those  merchants 
who  deal  in  fresh  provisions,  which  they  pre- 
serve by  various  devices.  Those  men  are 
known  by  the  name  of  preserved  fresh  provis- 
ion merchants.     The  preserved  fresh  provision 


trade  is  one  which  has  been  only  established  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
art  has  lately  been  brought  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection,  which  out  of  Great  Britain 
it  could  never  have  attained,  since  no  other 
country  has  occasion  to  send  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions to  such  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  I 
went  over  the  great  establishment  of  Mr.  Gam- 
ble, "  Patent  Preserved  Fresh  Provision  Mer- 
chant to  her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  to  the  Hon- 
ourable the  East  India  Company."  In  his 
warehouses  I  saw  eatables  of  all  imaginary 
kinds,  so  skilfully  packed  up  in  tin  or  pewter 
cases,  that  they  would  keep  quite  fresh  for  years 
together.  Even  milk  and  cream  are  so  skilful- 
ly prepared  and  packed,  that  if  a  traveller  take 
a  case  with  him  on  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  open  it  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  South 
Pacific,  he  will  find  its  contents  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  if  just  drawn  from  the  cow.  The 
principal  points  to  be  observed  are  the  close- 
ness and  imperviousness  of  the  vessel,  the 
choice  of  the  best  quality  of  everything,  and  the 
keeping  the  provisions  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  com- 
pletely air-tight. 

To  what  perfection  this  art  of  preserving  has 
been  carried,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Cap- 
tain Ross.  In  the  year  1824,  he  bought  differ- 
ent cases  of  vegetables  to  take  with  him  on  his 
Northern  Expedition.  Many  of  these  cases  re- 
mained behind  in  the  stranded  ship  Fury,  and 
were  not  found  again  till  the  month  of  August, 
1833,  that  is,  nine  years  afterward.  And  al- 
though during  this  period  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  all  the  extremes  of  that  northern  cli- 
mate— in  winter  to  a  cold  of  fifty-two  degrees 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  summer  to  a 
heat  of  eighty  degrees — yet  when  the  cases 
were  opened  their  contents  were  found  perfect- 
ly fresh  and  eatable. 

Every  thing  about  this  branch  of  trade  is 
beautifully  complete.  Some  of  the  cases  of 
cream  are  made  to  hold  just  enough  for  twelve 
cups,  others  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  cups. 
The  captain,  therefore,  who  provides  himself  at 
these  places»has  only  to  give  the  number  of  his 
officers  and  passengers,  and  is  supplied  with 
cases  containing  the  axact  daily  portion  requi- 
red for  his  ship.  Thus  by  opening  one  case 
every  day,  as  fresh  and  regular  a  supply  is  kept 
up  as  if  there  were  cows  on  board.  In  the  same 
way  the  portions  of  meat  and  vegetables  in 
each  case  are  calculated  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  there  is  also  this  great 
advantage,  that  almost  every  thing  is  ready 
cooked,  so  as  to  spare  both  firing  and  trouble. 
Sauces  and  soups  of  all  possible  kinds  are  thus 
prepared  according  to  the  rules  of  the  first  cu- 
linary authorities,  and  require  only  to  be  wann- 
ed up  by  the  inexperienced  hand  of  a  common 
seaman,  to  furnish  forth  the  choicest  delica- 
cies on  the  barren  ocean. 

The  harbour  of  Cork  is  rich  in  entertaining 
spectacles,  and  among  these  I  must  mention 
the  embarkation  of  Irish  pigs,  cows,  and  oxen 
for  exportation.  The  shipping  of  a  cargo  of 
pigs  is  a  particularly  amusing  sight,  and  is  al- 
ways sure  of  having  hundred  of  spectators.  It 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment  to 
him  who  spends  a  leisure  hour  in  loitering 
about  the  harbour,  to  watch  the  humorous  ges- 
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ticulations,  and  listen  to  the  noisy  lamentations 
of  poor  Paddy,  when  he  bids  farewell,  for  the 
last  time,  to  his  rent-payers,  the  pigs,  and  sees 
them  embark  in  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  them 
far  away  from  the  shores  of  old  Erin.  Then 
there  are  ships  laden  with  butter-firkins.  What 
a  wealthy  country  poor  Ireland  must  seem  to 
those  who,  from  her  scarcity,  shall  enjoy  this 
rich  abundance !  Another  ship  exports  grain, 
and  the  poor  porters  stagger  under  the  weight 
of  great  sacks  of  corn,  a  little  of  which  would 
make  a  feast  in  their  hungry  cabijis,  but  not  a 
grain  of  which  they  will  ever  taste!  A  third 
vessel  is  providing  itself  with  stores  of  ship's 
biscuits,  baked  in  the  great  steam-mill  bakeries 
of  Cork,  and  dried  to  keep  for  years.  It  seems 
strange  that  poor  hungry  Ireland,  numbers  of 
whose  children  die  annually  of  hunger  and  its 
consequences,  and  in  whose  hospitals  and  bills 
of  mortality,  "starvation"  forms  as  regular  a 
heading  as  any  other  complaint,  should  yet  have 
to  feed  from  her  own  scarcity  the  population  of 
many  a  richer  country  ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
places  I  visited  at  Cork,  was  the  county-jail, 
which  contains  both  debtors  and  criminals. 
The  governors  of  the  English  prisons  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  obliging  and  liberal  in  the  world 
towards  visiters,  and  are  so  ready  to  assist  and 
satisfy  the  inquisitive  stranger,  and  to  afford 
him  every  information  in  their  power,  that  I 
cannot  think  without  gratitude  of  the  treatment 
I  have  experienced  at  their  hands.  They  seem 
to  have  no  professional  secrets.  They  open  to 
the  visiter  their  books  and  reports,  not  only  al- 
lowing, but  encouraging  and  urging  him,  to  put 
all  sorts  of  questions  to  the  prisoners ;  and 
they  often  even  send  him  useful  books,  docu- 
ments, and  treatises,  to  his  own  house,  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  investigations. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  which  I  gathered 
from  the  reports  so  kindly  lent  me  at  Cork,  was 
the  extraordinary  diminution  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land, since  the  beginning  of  the  temperance 
movement.  As  I  do  not  think  that  this  great 
change  has  been  sufficiently  made  known,  I  will 
put  together  a  few  of  those  facts  which  tend  to 
prove  and  illustrate  it. 

In  the  year  1839  the  criminals  of  all  kinds, 
brought  to  trial  in  Ireland,  amounted  to  26,392  ; 

In  the  year  1840  to  25,833 
"       "     1841  "  20,790 

Thus,  in  three  years,  the  number  of  crimin- 
als has  been  diminished  by  22  per  cent.  Of  all 
the  different  crimes,  that  of  murder  has  happi- 
ly experienced  the  greatest  diminution. 

In  1839  the  convictions  for  murder  amounted  to  28fi 
ii  1840  «  "  »  "  J59 

ii  i841  «  ii  <•  u  J20 

Three  years,  therefore,  give  us  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  murders  by  more  than  one 
half.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to 
this  salutary  change,  but  so  considerable  and 
sudden  an  improvement  must  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  operation  of  temperance. 

A  comparison  of  these  Irish  criminal  statis- 
tics with  those  of  England  for  the  same  dates, 
is  any  thing  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
In  England  the  number  of  crimes  has  increased, 
almost  as  much  as  in  Ireland  it  has  diminished. 
In  England — 


In  the  year  1838,  23,094  criminals  were  brought  to  trials 
"       "     1839,  24,443  "  "  * 

"      "     1840,  27,187  "  " 

"      "     1841,  27,760  "  "  " 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  proportion  of 
criminals  to  the  population  is  still  greater  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  In  1841  Ireland  had 
8,000,000  inhabitants,  and  about  20,000  com- 
mittals, therefore  one  person  accused  of  crime 
for  every  400  inhabitants  ;  while  in  England, 
during  the  same  year,  the  population  amounted 
to  about  15,000,000,  and  the  number  of  com- 
mittals to  27,800,  which  gives  one  accused  to 
every  555  inhabitants.  In  order,  however,  to 
ascertain  this  fact  to  a  certainty,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  inquire  first,  whether  the  criminal 
statistics  of  England  and  Ireland  are  calculated 
quite  in  the  same  way. 

The  comparative  numbers  of  murders  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  is  particularly  remarkable.  In 
England — 

In  the  year  1839,  40  murders  were  committed  or  attempted. 
"       "     1840,  56        "  "  "  " 

"       "     1S41,  63        "  "  "  " 

In  Ireland,  consequently,  in  the  year  1839, 
five  times  as  many  murders  were  committed 
as  in  England  ;  and  in  1841,  when  the  number 
of  murders  had  increased  in  England  and  di- 
minished in  Ireland,  only  twice  as  many.  Pro- 
portionably  to  the  population,  however,  the 
Irish  murders  were  eleven  times  as  many  in. 
1839,  and  four  times  as  many  in  1841. 

If  in  Ireland,  however,  we  include  the  cases 
of  manslaughter  and  attempts  to  murder,  the 
numbers  become  really  terrific,  although  thank 
God  !  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
even  there.  Murder,  shooting,  stabbing,  ad- 
ministering poison  with  intent  to  murder,  as- 
sault with  intent  to  murder,  solicitation  to  mur- 
der, conspiracy  to  murder,  manslaughter,  all 
these  offences  put  together,  were  committed — 

898  times  in  1839 
503  "  "  1840 
502  "   "  1841 

The  most  painful  parts  of  criminal  statistics 
in  Great  Britain  are  those  relating  to  juvenile 
offenders,  of  whom  such  numbers  are  to  be 
found  in  every  English  prison.  On  an  average, 
among  100  criminals,  eight  will  always  be  found 
who  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  in 
Ireland,  in  1839,  there  were  seven  offenders 
under  sixteen  convicted  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter !  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  English  laws  against  youthful  crimin- 
als are  more  severe  than  our  own. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  number  of 
juvenile  criminals  has  not  decreased  in  Ireland, 
but  has  remained  stationary,  nay,  in  some  pla- 
ces has  even  increased.  The  number  of  youth- 
ful criminals  in  Ireland — 

In  the  year  1839  was  1516 
"  "  1840  "  1545 
"   "   1841   "  1576 

This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  temperance  movement  could  not  influence 
the  juvenile  as  it  had  done  the  adult  criminals, 
since  intemperance  could  never  have  been  one 
of  the  principle  causes  of  their  criminality.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  melancholy  and  unaccount- 
able fact,  that  the  numerous  new  schools 
and  educational  institutions  in  Ireland,  should 
not  have  produced  a  beneficial  effect  on  tho 
ilatibn,  correspondent  to  that  of 
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temperance  on  the  adults.  Strange  to  say,  even 
the  number  of  criminals  under  twelve  years  old 
exhibits  an  increase. 

In  1839  the  convicted  criminals  under  twelve  were  322 
"    1840  "  "  "  "  323 

ii    jg4i  «  ic  «  >:  342 

This  increase  has  chiefly  taken  place  among 
the  female  children  ;  for,  in  the  year  1839,  fifty- 
five  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  con- 
victed of  various  crimes  ;  in  1840,  sixty-three, 
and  in  1841,  seventy-six  ! 

These  little  girls,  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  of  all  classes  in  Ireland, 
those  whose  moral  condition  is  most  painful 
to  contemplate.  The  great  increase  of  infant 
schools  during  the  last  few  years,  renders  this 
juvenile  depravity  as  astonishing  as  it  is  appal- 
ling. Are  the  children  more  severely  dealt  with 
since  the  foundation  of  these  schools  1  Or  do 
these  schools  themselves  develop  new  and  pe- 
culiar crimes  1  Or  is  the  improvement  in  school 
education  accompanied  here,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  by  a  prevalence  of  domestic  neglect  1 
or  by  a  precocious  development,  both  of  good 
and  evil,  in  youthful  minds  1 

The  county  gaol  of  Cork  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  and  contains,  as  I  have  said, 
both  criminals  and  debtors.  I  wonder  that  the 
modern  spirit  of  reform  has  not  yet  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  just  and  rational  system  of 
treatment  for  debtors,  for  it  is  plain  that  a  man 
who  cannot  pay  his  debts,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  sinning  against  society  by  not  paying 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust  in  the  highest 
degree  to  disgrace  poor  debtors  by  confining 
them  in  a  prison  for  criminals.  Formerly  the 
insane  were  also  sent  to  these  gaols,  which 
were  made  to  contain  all  those  whose  confine- 
ment was  for  any  reason  desirable.  Society 
has  at  last  learnt  to  distinguish  between  crim- 
inals and  lunatics,  and  will,  perhaps,  in  time 
be  equally  just  to  debtors. 

A  captain  in  the  navy,  who  was  governor 
here  for  some  years,  has  introduced  into  this 
prison  many  improvements  which  might  be 
copied  with  advantage  in  other  places.  Firstly, 
he  has,  at  least  in  parts  of  the  prison,  substitu- 
ted hammocks  for  bedsteads,  a  great  improve- 
ment both  as  regards  cleanliness  and  the  saving 
of  room.  He  has  also  invented  dining-tables 
without  feet,  which  are  let  down  from  the  ceil- 
ing by  a  very  simple  mechanism  when  want- 
ed, and  drawn  up  again  when  done  with,  so  as 
to  leave  the  floor  free.  Round  blocks  of  wood, 
neatly  cut,  and  prettily  varnished,  serve  as 
seats,  and  besides  looking  very  well,  last  long- 
er than  any  other  kind  of  benches  or  stools,  and 
can  be  stowed  away  in  a  corner,  one  upon  an- 
other, when  not  wanted,  so  as  to  take  up  very 
little  room. 

The  whole  prison  is  built  of  stone  and  iron, 
and  since  Paddy's  own  cabin  is  generally  of 
mud  or  clay,  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  a  crime  transports  the  poor  Irish  peas- 
ant from  a  den  into  a  palace.  His  diet  also  is 
far  better  in  prison  than  out  of  it.  It  would, 
indeed,  puzzle  a  government  to  make  poor  Pad- 
dy worse  off  in  prison  than  he  is  at  home.  Yet 
so  precious  is  freedom,  even  to  the  hungry  and 
naked,  that  in  general  there  is  no  fear  that,  even 
to  the  poorest,  the  physical  comforts  of  a  prison 
life  will  prove  an  incentive  to  crime.    Then:  is, 


however,  a  certain  degraded  class  of  criminals 
who,  finding  themselves  better  off",  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  in  prison  than  out  of  it,  make  a 
regular  habit  of  committing  some  trifling  crime, 
the  moment  they  are  set  free,  in  order  to  gel; 
into  prison  again.  There  are  many  of  this 
class  in  England  who  spend  their  lives  in  pris- 
on, with  short  occasional  intervals  of  freedom 
and  crime. 

Another  interesting  institution  at  Cork  is  the 
fever  hospital.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Cork  people  boast  that  fewer  patients 
die  there  than  in  any  other  fever  hospital.  It 
contains  on  an  average  from  1500  to  2000  pa- 
tients. The  principal  town  of  every  Irish  coun- 
ty contains  a  fever  hospital.  These  generally 
receive  only  fever  patients,  but  occasional  ex- 
ceptions are  made  in  favour  of  those  afflicted 
by  other  maladies.  In  the  year  1839  the  hos- 
pital at  Cork  contained  1970  patients  in  all, 
1856  of  whom  were  fever  patients. 

Fevers  of  all  kinds  are  very  prevalent  in  Ire- 
land, particularly  that  worst  form  of  nervous  fe- 
ver, the  typhus  fever.  Indeed  the  typhus  fever 
is  so  much  the  most  frequent,  that  if  "  fever" 
is  mentioned  the  typhus  is  always  understood. 
The  infectious  nature  of  this  disease,  as  well  as 
its  terrible  prevalence,  has  led  to  the  building 
of  separate  hospitals  for  those  afflicted  by  it, 
not  only  in  all  considerable  Irish  towns,  but  in 
those  English  cities  containing  large  colonies 
of  poor  Irish,  such  as  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  London. 

Want,  hunger,  bad  diet,  scarcity  of  fuel,  and 
the  damp  climate,  are  probably  the  chief  causes 
of  this  disease.  The  reports  of  the  Cork  fever 
hospital  state  that  the  greatest  number  of  pa- 
tients are  received  in  April  and  May,  and,  next 
to  these,  in  November  and  December.  April 
and  May  are  the  months  in  which  the  distress 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  reaches  its  greatest 
height,  and  November  and  December  are  the 
dampest  months  in  the  year.  It  is  also  noticed 
that  wet  and  hungry  seasons  are  those  in  which 
typhus  fever  most  prevails.  A  wet  season  has 
not  only  a  direct  influence  upon  the  health  of 
the  people,  but  an  indirect  influence  by  prevent- 
ing the  preparation  and  drying  of  turf,  and  thus 
rendering  fuel  so  dear  that  it  is  inaccessible  to 
the  poor.  It  often  happens  at  such  times  that 
the  poor  Isish  are  obliged  to  burn  up  their  ta- 
bles, bedsteads,  and  other  furniture,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  little  warmth  in  their  comfortless  cab- 
ins. In  the  year  1839  the  inhabitants  of  the  lit- 
tle island,  called  Cape  Clear,  suffered  so  much 
from  want  of  fuel  that  they  drew  lots  more  than 
once  who  should  first  pull  down  his  cabin  and 
give  up  its  materials  to  heat  the  dwelling  of  the 
rest.  This  proceeding,  however,  only  augment- 
ed their  misery,  for  as  numbers  were  huddled 
together  in  small  close  huts,  out  of  which  they 
sedulously  kept  the  fresh  air,  the  typhus  infec- 
tion was  generated  and  spread  even  more  than 
usually.  In  cold  and  damp  seasons,  also,  the 
poor  Irish  are  often  compelled  to  use  all  the 
clean  straw  they  have  to  mend  their  roofs  and 
keep  out  the  rain,  and  are  thus  obliged  to  sleep 
upon  old  straw,  or  often  upon  none  at  all.  All 
the  misery  occasioned  by  a  damp  winter,  in  Ire- 
land, contributes  to  spread  infection  and  to  fill 
the  fever  hospitals.  As  other  countries  thirst 
for  rain,  so  Ireland  thirsts  for  drought.     The 
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climate  is  naturally  so  damp,  that  a  dry  season 
never  does  any  harm.  The  drier  the  weather 
the  better  prosper  the  potatoes  and  turf,  and  po- 
tatoes and  turf  form,  in  Ireland,  the  staff  of  life, 
the  prime  source  of  plenty,  peace,  and  content. 

Just  outside  the  gates  of  Cork  there  are  large 
barracks,  which  are  more  interesting  than  those 
of  other  Irish  towns,  because  Cork  is  one  of 
those  seaports  at  which  troops  are  shipped  and 
provisioned  for  the  colonies,  and  where  they 
are  again  disembarked,  when  they  return  after 
three  years,  in  order  to  pass  in  succession 
through  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  until 
after  ten  years  they  are  again  shipped  for  the 
colonies.  This  circulation  of  the  army  through 
the  mother-country  and  its  colonies,  is  continu- 
ally going  on,  and  renders  the  English  army  one 
of  the  most  expensive  in  the  world. 

One  of  my  first  walks  in  Cork  led  me  to  these 
barracks.  The  great  gate  leading  to  the  inner 
court  was  plastered  all  over  with  placards,  in- 
viting young  men  to  enlist  in  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. These  English  recruiting-bills  are  very 
curious  and  amusing,  and  particularly  so  to  us, 
since  on  the  continent,  where  every  one  serves 
as  a  soldier  in  his  turn,  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
ever  seen.  They  are  drawn  up  just  like  puffing 
playbills.  For  instance,  some  of  them  are  head- 
ed by  a  staring  coloured  print  of  a  gay,  dashing 
trooper  at  full  gallop,  and  under  him  the  words 
"  God  save  the  Queen."  Then  follows  the  an- 
nouncement that  twelve  of  her  Majesty's  best 
regiments,  of  the  first  respectability  and  gentili- 
ty, are  open  to  the  choice  of  the  brave  sons  of 
Erin.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  very  best  time  of 
all  others  for  active  young  men  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty.  Never 
was  the  service  easier  or  the  pay  better.  Those 
who  bring  recruits  are  promised  seven  and  six- 
pence a  head,  bounty  money.  Another  bill  runs 
thus : 

"  East  India  Company's  Forces  ! 

"  Some  spirited  young  men  are  still  wanted 
for  the  serviee  of  the  Honourable  the  East  In- 
dia Company. 

"  Bounty — Three  pounds  six  shillings. 

"  Pay — One  and  sixpence  a  day. 

"  Reward  to  those  who  bring  recruits — Sev- 
enteen shillings. 

"  No  young  man  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter price  for  his  labour." 

I  had  not  leisure  enough  to  read  or  note 
down  the  other  placards,  many  of  which  were 
couched  in  far  more  flourishing  and  puffing 
terms  than  these.  The  recruiting  sergeants 
sent  round  by  the  differeut  regiments  are  gen- 
erally tall  and  handsome  men,  and  they  go 
about  with  numbers  of  long,  gay  ribbons  flutter- 
ing from  their  caps,  and  their  belts,  staffs,  and 
sword-sheaths  stuck  over  with  flowers  and  rib- 
bons. Thus  decorated,  they  go  about  the  streets, 
market-places,  and  public-houses,  to  entrap  by 
their  various  fascinations,  as  many  spirited 
young  men,  and  brave  sons  of  Erin,  as  they  can. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  any  young  Irish 
peasants  can  resist  these  attractions,  or  let  slip 
any  opportunity  of  exchanging  their  miserable 
cabins  and  dirty  rags,  for  the  smart,  warm 
clothes  and  comfortable  barracks  o!  the  sol- 
diers. The  native  soil  of  Erin  must  have  great 
attractions  to  the  poor  Irish,  if  they  prefer  it  to 


the  plenty  and  fertility  of  the  colonies.  The 
barracks  of  Cork  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  tlnj 
British  islands,  and  while  we  visited  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms and  eating-roorns,  the  canteens  and 
mess-rooms,  of  the  place,  and  walked  about  the 
extensive  quadrangles,  we  saw  much  to  excite 
our  interest  and  attention.  The  10th  regiment 
of  hussars  defiled  before  us  on  its  return  liom 
a  reviesv.  It  contained  none  but  the  handsom- 
est men  and  the  most  splendid  horses.  The 
saddles  were  all  covered  with  tiger-skins,  most 
of  them  genuine.  The  equipments  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldiery  are  all  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
are  probably  the  most  expensive  in  the  world. 
The  hussars'  jackets,  for  instance,  worn  by  the 
officers  in  the  abovenamed  regiment,  cost  forty 
pounds  each.  No  imitation  gold  ever  appears 
in  the  lace  or  epaulettes  worn  in  the  British 
army,  and  the  red  cloth  worn  by  the  officers 
costs  forty  shillings  a  yard.  As  the  English 
army  has  to  frequent  such  very  different  cli- 
mates, the  officers,  at  least,  are  occasionaly  al- 
lowed some  slight  deviations  from  the  strict 
rule  of  the  regimental  uniform.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, those  bound  for  North  America  are  al- 
lowed, as  far  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  these 
rules,  to  line  and  edge  their  clothes  with  fur ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  regiments  lately  shipped 
for  China,  were  allowed  to  wear  white  cotton 
instead  of  red  woollen  cloth,  in  a  great  many 
parts  of  their  dress. 

While  walking  through  the  barracks,  one  of 
the  officers  told  me  that  the  musical  director  of 
his  regiment  was  a  German.  This  is  often  the 
case,  both  in  the  English  and  Russian  regi- 
ments. The  pay  of  these  German  musicians  is 
very  liberal ;  they  receive  twelve  shillings  a 
day,  besides  food  and  clothing.  Of  all  foreign- 
ers, Germans  are  found  most  frequently  in  the 
English  army,  and  Frenchmen  most  rarely.  In 
the  navy,  indeed,  no  Frenchman  is  allowed  to 
serve.  (Are  there  any  English  in  the  French 
marine  1)  In  the  kitchen  department,  however, 
exceptions  are  made  in  favour  of  the  French, 
for  in  the  mess-room  of  the  45th  regiment  I 
found  a  cook  of  that  nation.  A  German  tailor 
whom  I  also  met  there,  and  who  had  the  kind- 
ness to  relate  many  interesting  particulars  to 
me,  assured  me  that  this  was  the  only  French- 
man he  had  ever  met  with  in  the  army ;  and 
he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  since  he  had  resided  for  some  years 
in  Cork  as  military  tailor,  and  had  seen  a  great 
many  regiments  pass  through  his  hands. 

The  environs  of  Cork  contain  two  places,  of 
which  the  one  is  very  famous  and  yet  very  lit- 
tle worth  seeing,  while  the  other,  though  less 
celebrated,  is  a  great  deal  more  interesting. 
The  first  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Blarney,  well 
known,  owing  to  the  legend,  according  to  which, 
whoever  climbs  upon  and  kisses  a  certain  great 
jutting  stone  in  the  ruin,  is  endowed  by  the 
fairies  with  an  irresistible  and  mysterious  pow- 
er of  attraction,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
fair  sex.  This  legend  has  given  birth  to  many 
caricatures,  in  which  O'Connell  is  represented 
sitting  on  the  Blarney-stone,  in  order  to  make 
himself  irresistible.  All  this  is  very  easily  ima- 
gined, and  very  little  worth  personal  inspec- 
tion. 

The  second,  however,  namely,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lee,  as  it  opens  into  the  bay  or  har- 
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bour  of  Cork,  opposite  Cove,  is  very  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  visit.  It  was  on  a  fine  Sunday 
morning  that  I  floated  down  the  pretty  river,  on 
board  of  a  small  steamboat,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  the  good  people  of  Cork,  sallying  out 
for  a  holiday.  The  city  of  Cork  lay  grouped  in 
picturesque  beauty  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  unfortunately  is  rather  shallow  near  the 
town.  In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience 
a  great  narigation  wall  has  been  erected,  to  nar- 
row, and  thus  to  deepen  the  water.  The  sea- 
men rejoice  in  this  change,  but  many  poor  citi- 
zens of  Cork  lament  it,  and  with  good  reason, 
for  since  this  deepening  of  the  water,  it  often 
overflows  at  high  tide,  and  entering  the  houses 
close  to  the  water-side,  renders  them  uninhab- 
itable. 

The  bay  is  full  of  islands,  and  has,  therefore, 
the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  numerous 
arms.  All  these  islands,  as  well  as  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  are  richly  cultivated,  and  many 
charming  country-seats  press  close  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  or  else  extend  their  wide  parks 
and  woods  in  picturesque  succession  along  the 
3hore.  The  water  all  alive  with  ships  and 
boats,  the  elegant  villas,  the  shady  parks,  with 
their  stately  woods,  and  rich  green  meadows, 
and  dark  groves,  sweeping  down  to  the  bay, 
formed  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  variegated 
scenery. 

Upon  the  largest  of  the  islands,  called  Great 
Island,  the  principal  port  of  Cork,  the  well- 
known  Cove,  extends,  in  an  amphithatre  of 
slate-coloured  houses,  up  the  rising  shores  of 
the  island.  We  landed,  and  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  these  shores,  behind  the  town,  in  order 
to  look  over  the  whole  scene.  We  were  met 
on  our  way  by  half  the  population  of  Cove,  who 
came  streaming  down  from  the  church,  and  at 
every  step  we  had  opportunities  of  admiring  the 
symmetry  of  form  and  graceful  appearance  of 
the  upper  classes,  as  they  are  called,  of  this 
district. 

From  the  heights  behind  Cove  the  spectator 
looks  upon  the  deepest  and  broadest  part  of  the 
bay,  all  studded  with  islands.  Before  the  wa- 
ters of  the  bay  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean,  they 
narrow  between  the  projecting  points  of  two 
peninsulas.  Upon  each  of  these  points  stand  a 
fortress,  which  commands  and  defends  the  nar- 
row opening  of  the  harbour.  Behind  these  lies 
the  vast  heaving  expanse  of  the  ocean,  upon 
which  the  spectator  recognises,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lew  tiny  black  specks  on  the  horizon,  ships 
nearing  the  lighthouse  of  St.  Roche,  the  first 
part  of  the  Cork  harbour,  descried  by  approach- 
ing vessels.  On  clear  nights,  it  is  said,  that  this 
light  can  be  seen  twenty-five  miles  off  at  sea. 

The  city  of  Cork  carries  on  a  flourishing  trade 
in  the  importation  of  timber,  and  all  around  the 
bay  lay  iar^e  timber  wharfs  full  of  planks  and 
beams,  many  of  which  were  even  lying  on  the 
water.  The  timber  is  mostly  American  ;  for 
though  that  of  the  Baltic  is  much  preferable,  it 
is  of  course  dearer  than  what  is  grown  in  the 
American  colonies.  It  is  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can timber  decays  much  sooner  than  that  of  the 
Baltic,  probably  because  the  "go-ahead"  young 
colonists  oi  Canada,  intent  only  on  making  a 
clearing  and  getting  rid  of  their  wood,  do  not 
treat  the  timber  with  as  much  care  and  fore- 
sight as  the  landowners  of  the  Baltic  Prov- 


inces do.  The  dry-rot  of  the  American  timber 
is  a  particular  subject  of  complaint  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  was  so,  even  more  than  it  is 
now,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  outcry  sudden- 
ly became  loud  and  universal,  and  all  the  world 
took  fright.  Long  articles  about  dry-rot  filled 
all  the  newspapers,  and  those  whose  houses 
were  built  of  American  timber  began  to  be 
afraid  that  the  roofs  and  walls  would  fall  in  and 
bury  them  Many  people  actually  were  so  ter- 
rified by  the  alarm,  that  they  pulled  down  their 
houses,  and  had  them  rebuilt  with  Baltic  tim- 
ber. Remedies  were  proposed  against  this  for- 
midable dry-rot,  and  at  last  an  Anti-dry-rot 
Company  was  formed,  which,  after  the  discussion 
of  various  schemes  and  projects,  presented  a 
petition  to  parliament  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tax  on  Baltic  timber.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
object  of  the  whole  dry-rot  bubble  There  were, 
probably,  a  few  jobbers  and  speculators  in  Bal- 
tic timber,  who,  by  articles  in  the  newspapers 
and  by  other  means,  raised  the  whole  outcry. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  in  England  for  such  a 
storm  to  be  raised  against  some  inoffensive 
matter,  by  a  few  artful  and  designing  men,  who 
soon  spread  a  dreadful  panic  through  the  coun- 
try, ending  in  the  most  trivial  and  foolish  re- 
sults. 

On  my  way  to  Cove  I  had  noticed  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  a  large  building,  which  I  was 
informed  was  a  convent,  containing  an  educa- 
tional establishment  for  young  ladies.  The 
next  morning,  provided  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion by  the  kindness  of  some  lady  patronesses 
at  Cork.  I  drove  over  to  the  convent.  Forty 
young  daughters  of  the  aristocracy  are  here  in- 
structed "  in  the  usual  branches  of  a  polite  ed- 
ucation," and  at  the  same  time  partake  of  a 
conventual  course  of  life.  The  teachers  are 
French  nuns,  and  the  abbess,  a  lady  of  great  re- 
finement and  intelligence,  had  the  goodness  to 
show  me  over  many  parts  of  the  institution, 
and  to  give  me  such  information  as  I  required. 
I  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Ireland,  whose  once  famous  and  flour- 
ishing schools  are  everywhere  falling  into  de- 
cay, such  extensive,  prosperous,  and  well-organ- 
ized educational  institutions  as  this.  Many  Irish 
families  send  their  daughters  over  to  France, 
to  be  educated  in  the  convents  of  that  country. 
Even  in  this  Irish  convent  the  system  of  educa- 
tion was  half  French,  and  the  ladies,  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  spoke  mostly  in  French,  and  be- 
trayed a  strong  partiality  for  everything  con- 
nected with  France.  The  French,  also,  have 
always  a  great  partiality  for  Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  not  only  on  account  of  their  Catholicism, 
but  on  account  of  their  Celtic  origin,  and  of  the 
oppression  they  have  suffered  from  the  German- 
ic races.  No  French  book  about  Ireland  ever 
appears  which  does  not  exalt  O'Connell  above 
the  clouds,  and  which,  while  it  teems  with  the 
most  exaggerated  praise  of  the  Irish  national 
character,  does  not  boil  over  with  hatred  of 
England  and  "English  tyranny."  France  al- 
ways keeps  her  eye  upon  Ireland,  coquetting  and 
intriguing  with  her,  and  fomenting  the  wound 
which  renders  her  such  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
England,  yet  they  have  never  produced  much 
effect  upon  the  island.  Such  intrigues  and  spec- 
ulations may  go  on  for  centuries  without  com- 
ing to  anything. 
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There  are  more  nunneries  than  monasteries ' 
in  Ireland,  but  there  are  very  few  of  either.  All 
Ireland  put  together  does  not  contain  as  many 
convents  and  monasteries  as  the  single  city  of 
Prague.  This  fact  will  probably  astonish  my 
German  readers.  Knowing  with  what  zeal  and 
constancy  the  Irish  have  clung  to  their  Catholi- 
cism through  all  persecution  and  contumely,  we 
generally  think  of  the  country  as  full  of  church- 
es, abbeys,  and  convents,  and  swarming  with 
nuns,  monks,  and  priests,  and  expect  to  see 
crosses,  images,  and  effigies  of  saints  at  every 
turn  ;  in  a  word,  we  expect  Ireland  to  look  like 
Bohemia.  Very  different  is  the  reality.  The 
priests  are  seldom  seen  in  the  streets  ;  monks 
and  nuns  still  more  rarely.  None  of  the  Irish 
cities  contain  handsome  catholic  churches,  like 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  and 
no  venerable  and  picturesque  old  edifices,  like 
those  so  abundant  in  all  the  catholic  countries 
of  the  continent,  occur  to  remind  the  traveller 
of  the  national  religion  of  Ireland.  The  cathe- 
drals of  Dublin  and  Armagh  are  the  only  catho- 
lic churches  of  any  celebrity  in  Ireland,  and  the 
first  of  these  which  I  saw  was  too  uninteresting 
to  awaken  any  curiosity  as  to  the  second. 

On  the  continent,  catholic  villages  and  towns 
are  always  decorated  with  multitudes  of  little 
chapels,  dependent  on  the  principal  churches  ; 
these  are  wanting  in  Ireland.  Nor  do  stone 
crosses  and  images  occur  at  short  intervals 
along  the  road,  inviting  the  passing  wanderer 
to  drop  on  his  knees  and  pray  ere  he  pass,  as 
in  other  catholic  countries.  The  old  churches, 
monasteries,  abbeys,  and  convents  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  its  ancient  crosses,  images,  and 
roadside  chapels,  have  all  long  ago  been  swept 
away,  and  no  new  ones  have  taken  their  places. 

If  the  Bohemians  had  a  patron  saint  to  boast 
of,  so  far-famed,  so  holy,  and  of  so  high  a  rank 
as  St.  Patrick,  they  would  have  erected  thou- 
sands of  chapels,  crosses,  and  images  in  his 
honour,  in  all  corners  of  the  land,  as  thay  have 
actually  done  for  their  far  less  eminent  St.  Ne- 
pomucene.  In  Ireland  scarcely  any  signs  of  St. 
Patrick  are  to  be  met  with.  In  short,  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  poor  Erin  has  been  stripped  of  all 
its  fair  and  graceful  blossoms,  until  nothing  but 
the  bare  stump  is  left  behind.  The  catholics  of 
Ireland  have  not  even  the  right  to  call  their 
places  of  worship  churches.  They  are  only 
"  catholic  chapels,"  just  as  the  protestants  of 
Austria  are  only  allowed  to  haye  houses  of 
prayer.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  out- 
ward signs  of  Catholicism,  the  Irish  are  the 
most  genuine  Roman  catholics  in  the  world, 
and  are  by  no  means  more  deficient  than  other 
catholic  countries  in  that  which  we  heretics 
call  catholic  bigotry  and  superstition. 

In  no  country  has  protestantism  so  shameful- 
ly tyrannized  over  Catholicism  as  in  Ireland. 
Until  very  lately,  the  catholics  were  not  allow- 
ed to  have  high  steeples  or  bells  to  their  church- 
es. In  no  country  have  the  protestants,  while 
rejecting  the  outward  forms  of  popery,  retained 
so  much  of  her  domineering,  persecuting  spirit, 
of  her  proud,  exclusive  bigotry,  as  in  Ireland.  All 
these  sins  are  far  more  natural  and  pardonable  in 
the  mother-church  of  Rome,  than  in  protestants, 
who  severed  themselves  from  her  communion 
in  the  name  of  Freedom  of  Conscience,  and 
pledged  themselves  thereby  lo  grant  to  others 


the  liberty  demanded  for  themselves.  Catholi- 
cism, regarding  its  own  as  the  one  true  church, 
without  whose  pale  salvation  is  impossible,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  intolerance,  and  a  certain 
excuse  for  the  bigotry  it  practises  ;  but  to  a. 
protestant  church,  the  practice  of  tyranny  is  as 
unnatural  and  unbecoming,  as  to  a  liberal  in 
politics. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Irish  catholics,  has 
done  away  with  a  great  many  oppressive  laws 
against  them,  and  has  much  improved  their  con- 
dition. Not  only  are  catholics  now  admitted 
into  parliament,  and  into  many  offices,  before 
inaccessible  to  them,  but  they  occupy  altogether 
a  more  independent  and  influential  position, 
which  cannot  but  afford  satisfaction  to  every 
rightminded  protestant.  In  some  places,  indeed, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  a  newly-emancipated 
class,  the  catholics  begin  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
insolence  of  power,  and  affect  to  look  down 
with  haughty  contempt  upon  their  protestant 
brethren. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  political  and  social 
emancipation  of  the  Irish  catholics,  will  be  soon 
followed  up  by  an  alteration  in  the  present  meth- 
od of  providing  for  their  priests,  which  occa- 
sions those  contemptible  scenes  so  frequent  at 
the  doors  of  catholic  churches  in  Ireland,  I  mean 
the  collections  for  the  priests,  whose  scanty  in- 
comes have  led  them  to  levy  a  tribute  on  church- 
goers, in  a  manner  unheard  of  in  other  catholic 
countries.  I  witnessed  these  collections  in. 
many  places,  among  others  at  Cork.  The  tax 
is  levied  at  two  doors  ;  at  the  great  middle  door, 
where  the  poor  go  in,  each  laying  down  a  pen- 
ny as  he  enters  ;  and  at  the  side  door,  for  those 
better  off,  who  pay  what  they  please,  over  that 
sum.  Over  this  door  was  inscribed,  in  large 
letters,  "  a  silver  collection  is  expected  ;"  that 
is  to  say,  nobody  is  to  pay  less  than  sixpence. 
A  priest  was  present  to  take  the  money,  and 
also,  as  I  was  told,  with  a  view  of  making  an 
impression,  through  their  superstition,  upon  the 
purses  of  those  present.  He  bowed  his  thanks 
for  every  coin  dropped  into  his  plate.  The  prin- 
cipal door  was  open,  and  in  front  of  it,  on  the 
stone  steps,  were  crowded  numbers  of  poor 
catholics,  who,  unable  to  afford  the  required 
penny,  were  shut  out  from  all  participation  in 
the  service.  With  clasped  hands  and  bowed 
heads,  they  knelt  on  the  stones,  listening  eager- 
ly to  the  sounds  which  reached  them  from  the 
interior  of  the  church.  "  They  are  satisfied  if 
they  can  only  hear  the  little  bell,  rung  by  the 
assistant  of  the  priest,  who  officiates  at  the  al- 
tar," said  my  companion.  "If  they  do  but  so 
much  as  catch  the  sound  of  the  little  bell,  as 
they  bow  and  cross  themselves,  they  go  away 
satisfied  that  they  have  heard  mass  and  done 
their  duty." 

Those  who  still  regard  the  ancient  Irish  lan- 
guage as  their  mother-tongue,  are  even  worse 
off.  The  great  city  of  Cork,  which  lies  in  a  dis- 
trict where  much  Irish  is  still  spoken,  contains 
only  two  churches  where  sermons  are  preached 
in  Irish.  A  short  time  ago,  the  Irish  prisoners 
in  the  Cork  gaol  petitioned  their  chaplain  that  he 
would  sometimes  preach  his  Sunday  sermon  to 
them  in  Irish. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  has  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting collections  of  books  that  I  have  ev 
This  learned,  industrious  man,  has  tur . 
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ed  his  whole  house  into  a  library.  Not  only  his 
sitting-rooms  and  dining-rooms  are  book-rooms, 
but  even  in  his  bedrooms  every  spare  place  is 
filled  with  books.  His  attendants,  and  even  his 
maid-servants,  sleep  in  little  libraries.  The  walls 
of  his  staircases  and  the  corridors  of  his  rooms, 
are  filled  with  books,  up  to  the  very  garrets. 
His  house  contains  the  largest  private  collection 
of  books  in  Ireland,  and  is  rich  in  costly  and 
interesting  works.  I  mention  this,  because  I 
believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  among 
the  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  there  are  still  men 
to  be  found  so  devoted  to  learned  pursuits. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  Ireland  was 
looked  upon  by  all  Europe  as  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  the  isle  of  saints.  While  Germany  yet 
lay  buried  in  the  night  of  heathenism,  the  clear 
light  of  the  gospel  shone  bright  over  Erin.  For- 
eigners flocked  from  far  and  near  to  study  at 
her  seminaries  of  learning,  and  she  sent  forth 
continually  new  and  zealous  missionaries  of 
Christianity,  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of  reve- 
lation to  the  heathen.  St.  Columb,  and  his  dis- 
ciple St.  Gallus,  whose  name  is  still  borne  by 
one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  St.  Livin  the  Belgian 
missionary,  St.  Kilian  the  apostle  of  the  Franks, 
St.  Wiro  the  confessor  of  Pepin,  and  innumera- 
ble other  saints  of  note,  were  born  Irishmen, 
and  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  "  Gaude,  felix  Hibernia,  de  qua 
proles  alma  progreditur  !"  (Rejoice,  happy  Ire- 
land, from  whom  such  sons  proceed  !)  were  the 
words  inscribed  on  the  tombstone  of  the  famous 
Irishman,  Cataldus,  who  died  at  Tarentum  in 
Italy. 

The  times  have  changed  since  then  for  Ire- 
land. "  Felix  Hibernia  !"  has  become  a  phrase 
too  inappropriate  even  for  the  poet's  pen.  All 
Irish  poems  have  something  melancholy  in 
them,  and  Haydn,  on  hearing  a  national  Irish 
melody  for  the  first  time,  without  knowing 
whence  it  came,  exclaimed  that  such  music 
could  only  belong  to  an  oppressed  and  unfortu- 
nate race. 

I  have  said  that  the  catholics  are  now  far 
more  powerful  and  influential  in  Ireland  than 
they  were,  and  the  protestants  less  so.  Yet 
upon  the  whole,  the  old  relation  of  rulers  and 
dependents  still  exists  between  them,  as  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing.  I  was  often 
exhorted  not  to  pull  off  my  hat  so  often,  because 
that  was  like  the  poor  catholics.  The  hotel  at 
which  I  lodged  in  Cork  was  kept  by  a  protest- 
ant  and  tory  host,  and  was  almost  wholly  fre- 
quented by  protestants.  There  was  another 
iiotel  in  the  town,  patronised  exclusively,  by 
catholics  and  whigs.  Many  towns  in  Ireland 
nave  separate  inns  for  catholics  and  protest- 
ants ;  nay,  I  was  even  assured  that  there  were 
protestant  and  catholic  cars  and  stage-coaches. 

FROM  CORK  TO  KILKENNY. 
One  day,  after  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  mine  host  of  Cork  upon  the  "delightful  day," 
which  said  delightful  day,  however,  I  consider- 
ed only  just  not  very  bad,  I  left  Cork  for  Kil- 
kenny, where  I  was  informed  that  a  great 
horse-race  would  that  day  be  held.  Indeed,  in 
Ireland,  every  body  I  met  always  congratulated 
me  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  even  when 
drizzling  rains,  sharp  winds,  and  cold  mists, 
were  rny  principal  meteorological  advantages. 


The  district  between  Cork  and  Kilkenny  con- 
tains many  beautiful  and  interesting  points. 
From  Cork  to  Dublin,  indeed,  is  considered  the 
finest  part  of  Ireland,  and  no  other  district  is  so 
rich  in  smiling  landscapes,  picturesque  shores, 
fine  harbours,  handsome  towns,  and  beautiful 
rivers.  We  drove  for  a  little  while  along  the 
sweet  bay  of  Cove,  and  then  turned  inland  into 
a  fertile  and  thickly- wooded  valley.  At  Fermgy 
we  reached  the  river  Blackwater,  which  is  high- 
ly picturesque,  and  abounds  in  fine  scenery, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  The  last  town  in 
the  county  of  Cork  is  Mitchelstown,  and  who- 
ever is  obliged  like  me  to  pass  it  without  stop- 
ping, had  better  seat  himself  on  the  south  side 
of  the  car,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  tanta- 
lized by  a  glimpse  of  the  entrance  to  the  far- 
famed  Caverns  of  Mitchelstown,  which  he  can- 
not spare  time  to  visit.  We  next  entered  a 
level  country,  lying  between  the  Galtee  and  the 
Knockmeledown  mountains,  whose  lofty  sum- 
mits bound  the  view  on  both  sides  of  the  plain. 

The  town  of  Cahir  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  river  Suir,  and  long  before  we 
entered  it  we  saw  the  proud  spire  of  its  catho- 
lic church  towering  out  of  the  plain,  and  ap- 
pearing to  look  down  with  haughty  contempt 
on  the  little  steeple  of  the  protestant  church  be- 
side it.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  catholic 
churches  are  now  beginning  to  tower  above 
those  of  "  the  establishment,"  as  the  English 
often  call  their  church  ;  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try the  Irish  catholics  are  vying  with  the  Eng- 
lish protestants  in  the  zeal  with  which  they 
build  new  churches  and  repair  old  ones.  The 
present  mania  for  church  building  in  the  United 
Kingdom  surpasses  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
out  of  Russia. 

As  Fermoy  looks  up  with  tender  veneration 
to  its  interesting  neighbour,  the  ancient  city  of 
Lismore,  so  Cahir  regards  with  affectionate  rev- 
erence the  old  and  famous  ruins  of  Cashel,  one 
of  the  holy  spots  of  Ireland.  We  saw  the  hill 
of  Cashel  rising  out  of  the  plain  at  a  distance, 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  its  old  churches,  and 
crowned  with  its  round  tower  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  These  ruins  are  considered 
the  most  beautiful  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Glengall  is  the  man  upon  whom,  under 
Heaven,  the  turf  and  the  potatoes,  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  entire  district  round 
Cahir  depend.  He  has  a  beautiful  castle  close 
to  the  town,  and,  at  present,  resides  there,  in 
fulfilment  of  an  old  promise  to  his  tenantry. 
On  every  estate  the  great  question  is  that  of 
residence  and  non-residence.  Wnere  the  land- 
lord resides  upon  his  own  estates  the  tenants 
are  well  treated,  the  land  well  cultivated,  and 
the  whole  country  prosperous  and  happy.  Where 
he  does  not  reside,  the  peasants  have  no  re- 
dress from  the  tyranny  of  his  subordinates  ;  ex- 
ecutions for  non-payment  of  rent  are  frequent 
and  cruel,  and  the  money  of  the  district  is  sent 
out  of  the  country,  without  returning  in  any 
shape  to  those  who  lose  it. 

We  had  now  entered  the  notorious  county  of 
Tipperary,  in  which  more  murders  and  assaults 
are  committed  in  one  year  than  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Saxony  in  five.  As  the  Italians 
have  their  stilettoes,  so  the  Irish,  and  particu- 
larly the  Tipperary-men,  have  their  formidable 
shilelaghs,  a  kind  of  hard,  thick,  heavy  club. 
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with  which  they  perpetrate  a  great  many  of 
their  atrocities.  Shilelagh  is  a  little  village  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  a  great  many  of  these  clubs  are  made, 
and  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  These 
clubs  have  a  much  more  innocent  and  harmless 
appearance  than  might  be  expected.  The  Al- 
pine mountaineers  carry  long,  thick,  iron-bound 
staffs,  which  have  a  much  more  formidable  ap- 
pearance, but  it  is  the  use  to  which  the  shile- 
Iaghs  are  commonly  put  which  renders  them 
terrible. 

I  met  a  Tipperary-man  in  one  of  the  streets 
of  Cahir ;  he  was  leading  his  little  donkey, 
which  was  harnessed  to  a  small  cart  filled  with 
turf.  His  clothes,  hanging  upon  him  in  miser- 
able tatters,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  having 
been  beaten  and  buffeted  about  all  his  life ; 
many  of  his  rags  hung  but  by  a  single  thread. 
He  was  wretchedly  thin  aad  haggard  looking, 
and  every  bone  in  his  face  was  plainly  distin- 
guishable through  his  skin.  This  miserable 
and  degraded  exterior  did  not  lead  me  to  ex- 
pect the  fiery  and  quarrelsome  impetuosity 
which  it  concealed.  I  approached  the  man, 
and,  in  order  to  enter  into  some  conversation 
with  him,  I  bade  him  good  morning,  and  asked 
him  in  which  direction  his  journey  lay.  "What] 
what ?"  "I  asked  whither  you  were  going,"  I 
said.  "What]  what]  Where  I'm  going]" 
"  Yes."  "  What  the  devil  does  it  concern  you, 
I  should  like  to  know  ]"  "  Well,  do  not  be  an- 
gry, it  does  not  much  concern  me,  certainly. 
I  am  travelling  to  Clonmel,  and  asked  you  where 
you  were  going,  in  order  to  know  whether  you 
were  going  my  way."  He  suddenly  stopped 
his  donkey,  and  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
ground,  staring  fixedly  at  me,  and  shaking  his 
shilelagh.  "The  devil  take  ye,  go  where  ye 
wilj.  What  do  I  care]  Why  do  you  ask  me 
where  I  atn  going  ]  What's  my  road  to  the 
likes  o' you  ]  What]  what  I  Where  I  am  go- 
ing ]  It's  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad  to  be 
asked  such  questions  !  D"ye  take  me  for  a 
highwayman  !  Eh]  eh]"  He  then  took  up  a 
very  threatening  posture,  although  I  remained 
perfectly  quiet  and  peaceable,  he  stamped  his 
foot  and  brandished  his  shilelagh,  and  screamed 
out  in  such  a  perfect  torrent  of  passion,  "Where 
am  I  going  1  Eh]  Where  am  I  going!"  that 
my  travelling  companions  heard  the  noise  and 
approached  us,  asking  me  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance. I  repeated  to  them  the  innocent 
question  by  which  I  had  drawn  down  upon  my- 
th i.-.  torrent  of  wrath,  and,  as  I  walked 
away,  I  saw  the  Tipperary-man  was  with  great 
iculty  restrained  from  following  me  and  ma- 
king me  pay  for  my  temerity.  Every  hair  on 
his  head  stood  on  end,  and  every  rag  on  his 
body  shook  with  the  intensity  of  his  passion. 

"Do  not  on  that  account  condemn  all  the 
men  of  Tipperary,  sir  !"  began  one  of  my  trav- 
elling companions,,  when  we  remounted  the 
fear  to  p  I  on  our  journey.     "There  arc, 

certainly.  ny  queer  characters  among  them, 
and  upon  whole  they,  perhaps,  deserve  the 
bad  rep'i  a^ion  tlcy  enjoy  in  Ireland  ;  but  I  am 
well  acq  I  with  this  county,  I  may  say  I 

kitowe.  ncr  »f  it ;  I  have  been  for  years 

in  the  habit  of  travelling  day  and  night  in  it, 
and  have  neve  r  come  to  any  harm.  Nay,  the 
Tipperary  people  are  particularly  friendly  and 


hospitable  towards  strangers  whose  conduct 
does  not  jar  against  their  customs  and  prejudi- 
ces. It  is  their  unfortunate  relation  to  their 
landlords  which  is  the  source*  of  half  their 
crimes.  I  did  not  hear  how  you  worded  your 
question  to  this  man,  but  had  you  begun  with  a 
'God  bless  you  kindly  !'  or  a  '  God  speed  you 
on  your  way!'  and  come  gradually  and  gently 
to  your  question,  it  would  probably  have  been 
quietly  and  politely  answered.  In  your  coun- 
try it  may  be,  as  you  say,  a  general  custom, 
nay,  a  common  civility,  for  two  persons  meet- 
ing to  inquire  each  other's  roads  ;  but  here  it 
is,  as  you  see,  unusual,  and,  therefore,  suspi- 
cious." 

"  Since  temperance,"  as  the  people  say,  these 
quarrelsome  men  of  Tipperary  have  much  im- 
proved, and  although  their  unfortunate  position 
must  always  give  them  a  certain  tendency  to  re- 
bellion, yet  even  riots  and  insurrections  are 
much  less  frequent  among  them  than  they  were. 
"  Since  temperance"  so  many  changes  have  ta- 
ken place  in  Ireland,  that  it  ought  to  make  quite 
a  new  era  in  Irish  history. 

Clonmel  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  It  contains  lfi,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  thriving  aspect,  and  the  animated  bustle  of  its 
streets,  bear  testimony  to  its  importance  and 
prosperity.  As  we  dismounted  before  the  inn  at 
Clonmel  a  number  of  old  beggarwomen  sur- 
rounded our  car  as  usual.  I  gave  one  of  them 
a  penny.  She  spat  upon  it,  and  at  first  1  ima- 
gined she  did  so  to  show  her  contempt,  because 
I  had  given  her  so  small  a  coin.  Afterwards, 
however,  I  found  that  it  is  a  regular  custom  of 
the  beggars  in  Ireland  (and  also  in  some  parts 
of  England),  to  spit  upon  the  money  given  them, 
"  for  good  luck,"  as  they  say. 

The  beggarwomen  were  many  of  them  too 
old  and  infirm  to  follow  us  ;  but  a  crowd  of  lit- 
tle flaxen-haired  children  ran  after  the  car  a 
long  way,  when  it  had  driven  off.  The  word 
"  ha'penny"  seems  to  have  become  so  natural 
to  their  tongues,  that  it  drops  out  spontaneous- 
ly the  moment  they  open  their  lips.  They  do 
not  care  what  you  say  to  them,  but  keep  up 
one  incessant  cry  of  "ha'penny!  ha'penny!" 
until  a  piece  of  copper  is  thrown  towards  them, 
when  the  whole  troop  fall  to  grubbing  in  the 
dirt,  and  scrambling  for  it.  On  the  whole  way 
from  Limerick  to  Cork,  and  from  Cork  to  Kil- 
kenny, a  distance  of  some  hundred  miles  in 
length,  our  car  was  never  a  moment  free  from 
swarms  of  noisy  little  beggars,  and  as  soon  as 
one  troop  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  anoth- 
er ragged  little  throng  came  shouting  and  gal- 
loping over  the  moor,  to  supply  its  place.  The 
Bianconi-cars  are  very  favourable  to  beggars, 
because  the  travellers  sit  perpetually  facing  the 
poor  supplicants,  and  close  to  them.  I  spoke 
of  flaxen-haired  children,  but  in  some  western 
districts  the  Irish  are  all  black- haired.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is,  that  whereas 
in  other  countries  blue  eyes  are  always  found 
with  light  hair,  and  dark  eyes  with  dark  hair, 
the  Irish  are  without  exception  blue  eyed,  and 
eyes  of  the  clearest  azure  tint  gleam  continu- 
ally beneath  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing 
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THE  KILKENNY  RACES. 

We  arrived  at  Kilkenny  towards  dusk,  and, 
after  a  hasty  dinner,  I  sallied  forth  to  see  how 
an  Irish  town  would  look  on  the  eve  of  a  horse- 
race. The  place  contains  25,000  inhabitants, 
and  is,  in  point  of  importance,  the  eighth  town 
in  Ireland.  During  the  three  days  of  the  races, 
however,  the  population  falls  little  short  of 
40,000.  What  struck  me  most  in  the  streets 
were  the  ballad-singers,  of  whom  Ireland  con- 
tains more,  I  think,  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  of  whom  I  saw  literally  twice  as 
many  in  the  streets  of  Kilkenny  as  there  were 
lamp-posts.  Yet  they  were  none  of  them  with- 
out auditors,  and  some  were  surrounded  by  a 
regular  mob  of  tattered  admirers. 

The  following  day  the  races  began,  and 
though  the  course  was  three  miles  from  the 
town,  the  races  might  be  said  to  begin  within 
the  streets  of  Kilkenny ;  I  mean  those  of  the 
cars,  omnibuses,  vans,  and  other  equipages  of 
every  imaginable  description,  in  which  thou- 
sands hastened  to  the  ground,  that  they  might 
share  in  the  excitement  of  the  day.  For  my 
part,  I  took  an  outside  place  on  a  stage-coach, 
and  thus  secured  not  only  a  conveyance,  but 
also  a  convenient  place  from  which  to  witness 
the  spectacle. 

Our  road  lay  through  an  uninterrupted  cloud 
of  dust,  from  which  we  issued  only  on  our  ar- 
rival at  the  verdant  course.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  find,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town,  a 
piece  of  ground  that  unites  all  the  desiderata  of 
a  good  race-course,  which  must  be  dry,  elastic, 
and  level.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  no 
less  than  120  race-courses,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  said  to  owe  its 
elasticity,  so  much  prized  by  racing  men,  to  the 
worms  that  are  continually  piercing  it. 

The  field  was  covered  with  thousands  of 
spectators.  The  Grand  Stand  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and  so  were  two  other  scaffold- 
ings erected  only  for  the  day.  The  equipages 
drawn  up  on  the  edge  of  the  course  formed  a 
complete  intrenchment,  while  hundreds  on 
horseback,  or  in  small  tilburies,  galloped  about 
in  the  intermediate  space,  according  as  any  ob- 
ject attracted  their  attention. 

Many  preparatory  movements  preceded  the 
commencement  of  the  more  important  business 
of  the  day.  The  horses  were  paraded  upon  the 
course  to  be  admired  by  the  delighted  specta- 
tors. Then  there  was  the  ceremony  of  adjust- 
ing the  weight  of  the  jockeys,  and  that  of  sad- 
dling, mounting,  and  assembling  at  the  starting- 
post. 

Suddenly  we  heard  the  cry,  "They're  off!" 
and  six  race-horses,  stretched  to  their  utmost 
length,  rushed  by  us  at  full  speed.  The  ex- 
citement was  general.  "  Beautiful !  splendid  ! 
beautiful!"  "  Go  it,  Nimrod  !"  "  That's  right, 
Charley  ;  reserve  yourself,  and  the  race  is 
yours  !"  "  It's  Nimrod's  race,  all  the  world  to 
nothing!"  were  the  sounds  on  every  side  of 
me.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  nothing  very  pic- 
turesque in  a  group  of  English  race-horses  dash- 
ing by  at  full  speed.  The  beauties  prized  by 
the  connoisseur  are  often  defects  in  the  eye  of 
the  uninitiated,  and  the  jockeys  are  obliged  to 
crouch  into  a  position  the  very  reverse  of  what 
a  painter  would  wish  to  delineate.     The  real 


pleasure  of  the  spectators,  indeed,  depends  less 
upon  the  race  than  upnn  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it ;  the  money  known  to  be  at  stakej 
the  high  rank  of  those  present,  the  fame  of  the 
horses,  and  the  excitement  to  which  a  large  as- 
semblage is  sure  to  give  rise,  all  these  contrib- 
ute to  inspire  an  interest  in  the  great  question 
of  which  horse's  nose  shall  be  first  to  reach  the 
winning-post. 

Neither  Nimrod  nor  Charley  won  the  race, 
but  Lucifer,  a  new  horse,  that  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  turf  that  day.  The  people 
pressed  eagerly  round  the  victor,  stroked  his 
neck,  his  back,  and  caressed  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  while  incessant  shouts  and  cheers 
greeted  him  wherever  he  passed.  Some  took 
hold  of  the  reins  to  lead  him  to  the  weighing 
house,  and  many,  I  am  sure,  would  have  lent 
him  their  legs  with  pleasure,  if  he  could  have 
used  them.  The  jockey  was  lifted  from  his 
horse  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  being 
found  full  weight,  was  declared  to  have  won  his 
race  "fairly  and  no  mistake." 

Next  followed  a  hurdle-race,  but  it  proved  a 
disappointment.  One  jockey  fell,  another  broke 
out  of  the  course,  and  several  others  disqualified 
themselves  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  until 
only  one  remained,  when  it  was  said,  "Mr. 
Soloway's  Countess  walks  over  the  course." 

A  race  of  farmers'  horses  followed,  and  this 
was  to  me  the  best  part  of  the  sport ;  for  these 
horses,  I  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  suppo- 
sing, were  fit  for  something  else  than  betting 
upon.  It  is  strange  that  this  passion  of  horse- 
racing,  like  so  many  English  habits,  should  of 
late  years  have  established  itself  so  generally 
on  the  continent ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
ever  see  at  any  of  our  races  scenes  like  some 
of  those  which  I  witnessed  from  my  "  outside 
place."  Hooked  down  into  the  interior  of  an 
elegant  equipage,  in  which  was  seated  the  young 

and  handsome  wife  of  Sir  Frederic .     She 

had  an  elegant  pocket-book  in  her  hand,  and 
noted,  evidently  in  a  state  of  much  excitement, 
everything  that  occurred  on  the  course.  I  was 
told  she  was  passionately  fond  of  races  and 
most  other  sports,  and  carefully  kept  a  record 
of  every  event  connected  with  them. 

A  little  away  from  the  course  was  a  complete 
city  of  tents  fitted  up  for  dancing  and  refresh- 
ment. The  fitting  up  was  the  same  in  all  of 
them.  In  front  was  a  kind  of  bar,  and  behind 
a  large  space,  with  benches  around,  and  in  the 
centre  something  like  a  door  laid  on  the  ground 
for  the  dancers  to  display  their  agility  upon. 
This  door,  to  make  it  more  elastic,  was  placed 
over  a  hole  dug  in  the  sand,  and  the  dancers,  of 
whom  there  were  four  in  each  tent,  stood  on  the 
edge  of  their  little  stage  till  they  began,  when 
they  stepped  upon  the  boards,  and  jumped  away 
to  their  hearts'  content.  The  same  scene  was 
going  on  in  at  least  fifty  tents  at  the  same  time. 
In  about  half  of  these  tents  spirits  were  sold, 
in  the  other  half  only  tea. 

Not  wishing  to  return  through  the  same  cloud 
of  dust  through  which  I  had  come,  I  left  the 
ground  early,  r.rul  walked  back  to  Kilkenny, 
having  the  road  nearly  to  myself.  Indeed,  along 
the  whole  way  I  parsed  only  one  old  man,  «  hi 
like  myself,  had  left  the  race  early,  to  escii 
the  dust  and  bustle  of  a  crowd.  He  was  Old, 
lame,  and  infirm,  and  had  been  so,  he  said,  for 
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the  last  ten  years,  yet  he  told  me  he  never 
missed  seeing  the  races,  for  they  made  him  feel 
young  and  vigorous  again  ! 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  in  search 
of  other  sights.  A  round  tower,  in  perfect 
preservation,  stands  on  an  elevation  about  100 
feet  high,  just  outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the 
same  elevation  stands  the  cathedral,  a  building 
of  great  interest,  and  at  a  little  distance  are  the 
ruins  of  some  old  abbeys.  On  this  spot  the 
first  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ireland  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  a  holy  missionary 
who  came  over  about  thirty  years  before  St. 
Patrick. 

FROM  KILKENNY  TO  WATERFORD. 

From  Kilkenny  to  Waterford  the  traveller 
rolls  down  hill  along  with  all  the  waters  of  the 
country.  The  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow, 
the  three  most  considerable  rivers  of  Ireland, 
flow  in  this  direction.  They  all  unite  near  Wa- 
terford, bearing  limpid  waves  and  verdant  mead- 
ows in  their  train,  and  combine  to  form  a  mul- 
titude of  charms  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 

At  six  in  the  morning  we  mounted  our  dili- 
gence cars.  It  was  still  somewhat  dark,  yet 
light  enough  to  recognise  a  group  of  gloomy 
figures  that  had  gathered  round  the  carriage. 
They  were  poor  women,  whom  hunger  had 
driven  thus  early  from  their  beds.  Their 
plaintive  chorus  was  truly  heartrending.  They 
begged  us,  if  we  would  not  each  give  some- 
thing, to  make  up  a  sixpence  between  us,  and 
they  would  divide  it  among  themselves  in  half- 
pennies. When  they  saw  that  our  hearts  con- 
tinued unmoved,  they  led  forward  a  blind  old 
woman,  and  brought  her  so  close  to  the  side  of 
the  car  that  we  could  see  the  hollow  cavities  of 
her  eyes.  "There,  your  honours,  there's  mis- 
ery for  you.  Give  her  a  trifle,  your  honours,  if 
it's  only  a  penny,  that  you  may  prosper  on  your 
journey ;  that  God  may  guard  your  precious 
eyesight,  and  bring  you  back  safe  to  your 
homes."  The  poor  blind  woman  received  some 
tokens  of  our  compassion,  and  the  others  there- 
upon became  less  importunate  on  their  own  ac- 
count. I  have  often  noticed  among  the  Irish 
beggars,  that  the  wretched  would  modestly  step 
back  and  make  room  for  those  more  wretched 
than  themselves.  Travellers  in  Ireland  cannot 
speak  too  often  of  the  extreme  misery  of  the 
Irish  poor,  if  it  be  only  to  confute  those  among 
the  English  who  will  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  misery,  and  who  even  ridicule 
those  who  speak  of  it  on  the  evidence  of  their 
own  eyes.  Decay,  rags,  beggary,  and  want 
stare  one  in  the  face  everywhere  in  Ireland. 

In  the  wilds  of  Clare,  Donegal,  Mayo,  and 
Kerry,  it  is  true,  wretchedness  presents  itself 
in  its  most  hideous  forms  ;  but  it  is  not  only 
there  that  abject  poverty  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention.  We  meet  with  it  even  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  fruitful  regions,  for  Irish  poverty 
is  none  of  Nature's  making ;  it  is  the  work  of 
men  ;  the  work  partly  of  cruel  laws  enacted  by 
Englishmen,  and  partly  of  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  Irish  themselves.  In  the  beautiful  dis- 
trict that  we  traversed  on  our  way  to  Water- 
ford,  poverty,  want,  and  destitution  presented 
themselves  in  their  accustomed  abundance. 

I  walked  the  last  few  miles  to  Waterford,  a 


gentleman  of  the  party  offering  to  show  me  the 
way  along  some  by-paths.  We  stopped  to  look 
at  some  workmen  employed  on  a  new  road,  vis- 
ited a  few  poor  farmhouses,  and  inspected  the 
ruins  of  Dunkit,  a  small  Danish  castle;  between 
whose  walls  some  blackberry-bushes  were  still 
in  bloom,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season. 
The  climate  of  Ireland  is  not  calculated  to  ac- 
celerate either  the  unfolding  of  the  blossom  or 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  corn  grows  so 
slowly  that,  though  the  summer  seed  may  be 
put  into  the  ground  six  weeks  sooner  than  in 
those  parts  of  the  European  continent  that  lie 
under  the  same  latitude,  yet  the  harvest  is 
usually  gathered  in  nearly  six  weeks  later.  In 
the  north,  we  have  countries  where  the  life  of 
Nature  may  be  said  to  blaze  up  into  flames  for 
a  few  weeks  in  summer,  and  then  to  sink  again 
into  dust  and  ashes.  In  Ireland,  Nature  never 
bursts  into  a  flame,  nor  ever  becomes  dust  and 
ashes,  but  continues  to  glimmer  away,  all  the 
year  round,  like  a  lighted  sod  of  turf. 

WATERFORD. 

Waterford  and  Wexford  are  cities  founded 
by  the  Danes,  and  were  retained  by  them  longer 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Hence  their 
Saxon  names.  Irish  geography  is  full  of  these 
Saxon  names,  received  either  from  the  Danes 
or  the  English.  Nor  are  these  foreign  denomi- 
nations confined  to  towns,  or  to  the  works  of 
human  hands.  We  have  the  Blackwater  Riv- 
er, the  Hungry  Hills,  near  Bantry  ;  the  Keep- 
er Mountain,  near  Limerick  ;  and  many  others. 
The  islands  and  promontories  bear  mostly  Eng- 
lish names ;  but  many  of  these  are,  in  reality, 
mere  corruptions  of  the  original  Celtic,  and,  af- 
ter all,  the  Celtic  names  are  those  which  every- 
where prevail,  even  within  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  long  constituted  what  was  termed  the 
English  pale.  The  names  of  English  origin  are 
generally  known  by  the  terminations  ford,  town, 
borough,  &c.  Those  of  Celtic  origin  may  be 
known  by  the  syllables  Bally,  Dun,  Rath,  Glen, 
Kil,  Ennis,  &c. 

Bally  means  a  town,  and  occurs  in  Ballyna- 
sloe,  Ballyporeen,  Ballyshannon,  BalJymahon, 
and  others. 

Dun  is  the  old  famous  Celtic  word  for  hill,  and 
occurs  in  many  continental  names,  from  Dun- 
kirk to  the  confines  of  Italy.  In  Ireland  we 
have  Dundrum,  Dundalk,  Dunmore,  Dunkerin, 
Dungarvon,  &c. 

Rath  means  nearly  the  same  as  Dun,  and 
Glen  signifies  a  valley. 

Kil  is  the  ancient  word  for  church,  and  in- 
numerable places  in  Ireland  begin  with  this  syl- 
lable, as  Kilkenny,  Killarney,  Killaloe,  Kildare, 
Killala,  Kilbegs,  &c. 

Waterford  is  the  sixth  city  in  Ireland  with 
about  30,000  inhabitants.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
contained  28,700,  and  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered to  have  remained  stationary,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  most  of  the  towns  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Even  in  Cork,  from  1821  to  1831, 
the  population  increased  only  from  100,658,  to 
107,016  inhabitants  ;  whereas,  in  Belfast,  du- 
ring the  same  period,  the  augmentation  was  no 
less  than  forty-two  per  cent.,  in  Galway  twenty, 
in  Londonderry  sixteen,  and  in  Newry  thirty 
per  cent. 
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If  Waterford  has  not,  however,  increased 
much  in  population  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  has  increased  vastly  in  the  amount  of 
its  exports,  which,  according  to  official  returns, 
have  more  than  doubled.  The  same  number  of 
men,  it  would  therefore  seem  must  have  twice 
as  much  employment  as  formerly.  The  chief 
article  of  export  from  Waterford  is  grain  to 
England,  and  this  branch  of  trade  has  gone  on 
constantly  increasing,  till  it  amounts  now  to  five 
times  what  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

In  1802  the  export  of  grain  to  England,  from 
all  Ireland,  amounted  to  461,000  quarters,  and 
remained  nearly  at  this  point  till  1808,  when  it 
reached  656,000  quarters.  There  was  a  slow  in- 
crease till  1818,  when  the  amount  was  1,200,000 
quarters.  In  1825  it  was  two  millions,  in 
1837  three  millions,  and  in  1838  it  reached  its 
maximum,  or  3,447,000  quarters.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  falling  off,  but  the  amount  is 
still  upward  of  two  millions,  chiefly  oats. 

Waterford  has  two  great  commercial  advan- 
tages :  an  admirable  quay,  and  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Ireland.  The  quay  along  the  river- 
side is  a  mile  in  length,  and  so  broad  and  conve- 
nient that  it  must  be  invaluable  to  merchants 
and  seamen.  Nor  less  so  to  painters,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  buildings  that  border  it,  and 
the  picturesque  views  that  present  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  here  about  half  a 
mile  broad.  The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Suir,  is  broad,  deep,  and  unincumbered  hy 
islands  or  sandbanks,  and  is  not  without  some 
resemblance  to  the  Bay  of  Cove,  near  Cork. 
The  estuary  of  the  Suir  runs  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
into  the  land,  and  then  divides  into  two  arms, 
the  Suir  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  the  Bar- 
row, which,  at  New  Ross,  receives  the  waters 
£>f  the  Nore.  The  country  traversed  by  these 
rivers  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful  districts  of 
Ireland. 

I  took  my  tea  that  evening  at  an  inn  where 
a  room  had  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  use 
of  repealers.  From  the  street  you  could  read 
the  inscription  "  Repeal  Rooms''  on  the  win- 
dows. These  repeal  rooms  are  found  in  many 
■Irish  towns,  and  are  generally  attended  by  the 
advocates  of  repeal,  busily  engaged  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Irish  and  English  opposition  pa- 
pers. Most  of  the  provincial  papers  of  Ireland 
are,  of  course,  opposition  papers.  In  Waterford 
alone  three  of  them  are  published.  The  lead- 
ing tory  paper  in  Ireland  is  the  Dublin  Evening 
Mail,  which  I  never  saw  in  any  one  of  the  re- 
peal rooms  I  visited.  Now  we,  in  Germany,  if 
we  were  ever  such  zealous  repealers,  we  should 
sometimes  read  the  Mail,  were  it  only  to  know 
what  our  opponents  said  of  us  ;  but  in  England, 
the  several  parties  are  so  engrossed  by  their 
own  interests,  that  they  read  only  what  is  said 
on  their  own  side  of  the  question,  scarcely 
troubling  themselves,  apparently,  about  the  ar- 
guments of  their  opponents,  and  taking  on  trust 
what  their  own  advocates  tell  them  of  the 
"treasonable  and  infamous  machinations"  of 
those  on  the  other  side. 

At  Waterford  the  eastern  districts  of  Ireland 
may  be  said  to  commence.  In  the  southwest 
—in  Bantry,  in  Kerry,  and  in  Clare— the  south- 
ern nations,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Spaniards,  and 
•French,  have  effected  their  several  landings  ;  at 
Waterford,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  the  line  of 


coast  which  has  always  been  easiest  of  access 
to  those  coming  from  the  east — to  the  Danes, 
the  Welsh,  and  the  English.  Waterford  and 
Wexford  were  the  first  and  the  last  points  oc- 
cupied by  the  Danes.  It  was  between  Water- 
ford and  Wexford  that  the  celebrated  Strong- 
bow  landed.  Henry  the  Second  landed  at  Wa- 
terford, and  thence  effected  his  conquest  of  the 
island,  and  there  too  Cromwell  landed,  and,  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  the  country,  con- 
quered Ireland  once  more.  The  city  is  full  of 
reminiscences  of  Cromwell.  The  rock  whence 
he  cannonaded  Waterford  is  still  shown  to  stran- 
gers, and  a  ruined  tower  at  the  end  of  the  quay 
still  bears  marks  of  Cromwell's  bullets  ;  nor  is 
this  the  only  piece  of  Irish  masonry  from  which 
no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  obliterate 
the  traces  or  repair  the  breaches  left  by  Crom- 
well's soldiers.  In  the  political  condition  of 
Ireland  also,  he  has  left  wounds  which  time 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  heal.  Cromwell's  time 
coincided  with  our  Thirty  Years'  War,  and,  in 
many  respects,  the  two  would  admit  of  a  close 
comparison  ;  but  the  wounds  inflicted  on  Ger- 
many by  that  war  are  almost  forgotten,  the  ru- 
ins it  left  have  disappeared.  In  Ireland,  wounds 
neither  heal  nor  are  forgotten.  The  country 
bleeds  from  a  thousand  sores,  many  of  them  of 
old  standing.  Yet  Ireland  has  too  much  tena- 
city of  life  to  die  away  entirely,  though  she  has 
never  had  energy  enough  to  rouse  herself  to  a 
healthy  condition. 

FROM  WATERFORD  TO  WEXFORD. 

When  I  came  to  the  river-side,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  it  was  low  water.  Several 
vessels  were  lying  on  their  broadsides  in  the 
mud,  and  above  the  beautiful  bridge  of  Water- 
ford almost  all  the  water  seemed  to  have  run 
out  of  the  Suir.  As  the  tide  rose,  however,  the 
sandbanks  and  the  mud  were  covered,  the  ships 
floated  again,  the  landscape  was  again  reflected 
in  its  watery  mirror,  and  our  steamer  was  able 
to  rush  forth  on  her  noisy  path.  This  steamer 
was  called  the  Repealer,  and  being  patronized 
by  all  the  repealers  was,  sometimes,  called  the 
People's  Steamer.  On  the  flag  was  inscribed, 
"  Hurrah  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  !"  O'Con- 
nell  may  therefore  boast  at  his  meetings  that  the 
cause  of  repeal  is  now  progressing  by  steam. 
Not  that,  upon  this  occasion  it  could  be  said  to 
go  far,  for  the  steamer  was  only  bound  to  New- 
Ross,  and  an  opposition  boat  was  panting  and 
splashing  along  by  the  side  of  ours. 

If  I  had  not  sailed  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
I  should  have  been  ready  to  admit  this  trip 
along  the  arms  of  Waterford  harbour  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  wa- 
ters flow  through  the  deep  and  convenient  bays 
more  rapidly  than  through  a  lake,  yet  as  the 
projecting  hills  completely  conceal  the  sea,  the 
traveller  is  tempted  to  believe  himself  on  a  lake, 
and  looks  with  wonder  at  the  mighty  vessels 
ascending  the  river  towards  Waterford.  Some- 
times the  banks  rise  into  gentle  elevations, 
studded  with  country-seats  and  parks,  at  other 
times  they  rise  abruptly  into  lofty  rocks,  crown- 
ed with  trees. 

Not  far  below  Waterford  are  seen  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Dunbrody  Abbey,  among  the  most 
celebrated  ruins  of  all  Ireland,  where  thev  hold 
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nearly  the  same  rank  as  those  of  Melrose  do  in 
Scotland.  They  lay  far  from  our  view,  like  the 
days  of  Dunbrody's  greatness,  and  the  Repealer, 
with  the  opposition  boat  treading  on  her  heels, 
had  no  time  to  stop  and  contemplate  picturesque 
objects.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  long  before  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  oppositionist  run 
herself  aground  on  a  sandbank,  where,  our  cap- 
tain drily  remarked,  she  must  lie  lill  the  tide 
raised  her  ;  nevertheless  the  Repealer  could  not 
afford  to  be  behind  her  time  at  New  Ross,  so 
we  turned  our  back  upon  Dunbrody  and  began 
to  ascend  the  stream  of  the  beautiful  Barrow. 

On  board  of  an  Irish  steamer  entertainment 
is  seldom  wanting.  Even  on  the  quarter-deck 
there  is  twice  as  much  conversation  as  on 
board  of  an  English  steamer,  and  on  the  fore- 
castle we  had  not  only  music  but  also  dancing. 
Paddy,  to  whom  an  old  door  suffices  for  the 
flooring  of  a  ball-room,  finds  it,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  spacious  deck, 
on  which  some  room  remains,  in  spite  of  all  the 
butter-casks,  meal-sacks,  and  hencoops,  to  say 
nothing  of  pigs  and  cattle.  He  lays  his  stick 
and  his  sorrows  aside,  and,  with  a  merrier  face 
than  the  man  of  five  thousand  a  year  can  gen- 
erally boast  of,  snatches  the  hand  of  some  half- 
resisting  girl,  and,  in  a  joyous  jig  or  reel,  shakes 
his  rags  as  briskly  as  though  they  were  the 
jingling  lappets  of  a  motley  garb.  The  paddle- 
wheels  beat  time  to  the  dance,  and  the  lovely 
banks  of  the  Barrow  enclose  the  spectacle  with 
a  decoration  such  as  the  stars  of  the  ballet 
might  sigh  for  in  vain  at  Drury  Lane  or  the 
Opera. 

Beautiful  seats  belonging  to  the  families  of 
Power,  Asmond,  and  others,  lay  scattered  along 
the  banks ;  and  near  Castle  Ennis,  in  a  large 
open  meadow,  I  saw  one  of  the  finest,  largest, 
and  most  picturesque  oaks  I  had  ever  seen  in 
my  life.  It  was  doubly  interesting  to  me  to 
look  upon  these  chateaux,  for  I  had  by  my  side 
an  Irish  priest,  who  was  sketching  to  me  the 
histories  of  the  several  families  that  resided  in 
them.  In  one,  he  told  me,  lived  an  old  lady, 
the  widow  of  a  distinguished  rebel,  who  was 
beheaded  during  the  last  great  rebellion. 

In  passing  a  rock  we  fired  off  our  guns  in 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  a  sailor,  who, 
some  months  previously,  had  fallen  overboard 
there,  and  been  drowned.  The  sound  was 
echoed  back  from  the  rocks,  and  the  manes  of 
the  deceased,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  highly 
gratified  by  the  honour  shown  them. 

At  New  Ross  we  anchored,  and,  as  this 
point  is  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  along  the 
whole  Barrow  navigation,  it  would  have  been 
well  worth  while  to  have  halted  there,  if  only 
to  view  the  upper  banks  of  the  Barrow,  which 
are  said  to  surpass  the  lower  ones  in  beauty, 
but  my  travelling  companion  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  fine  night,  and  accordingly,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  we  started  in  a  jaunting-car  for 
Wexford,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles. 
The  country  between  New  Ross  and  Wexford 
is  tolerably  level,  and  of  great  fertility,  and  this 
is  the  character  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  one  of  the  districts  of  Ire- 
land that  has  many  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  a  stranger.  From  the  official  returns  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  county  in  which  public 
morality  stood  highest,  for  it  is  that  in  which 


I  the  fewest  crimes  occur;  and  I  found,  in  look- 
'  ing  over  the  returns,  that,  though  the  murders 
for  all  Ireland  ranged  between  160  and  300,  yet 
there  were  frequently  years  in  which  no  crime 
of  the  kind  was  committed  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  The  people  of  Wexford  I  found, 
moreover,  considered  themselves  much  more 
intelligent  and  enlightened  than  their  country- 
men to  the  west,  and  the  Barony  of  Forth,  the 
south-eastern  peninsula,  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  county  by  the  hills  of  Forth,  is  said  to 
contain  the  most  orderly  people  in  all  Ireland. 
It  was  originally  a  Welsh  colony,  planted  by 
Strongbow,  and  during  seven  centuries  these 
colonists  have  kept  themselves  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  population.  They  still  marry  only 
among  themselves,  and  in  the  last  century  they 
still  understood  Welsh.  The  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  barony,  however,  is,  that  it 
contains  no  beggars.  It  is  as  difficult,  in  Ire- 
land, to  imagine  a  district  without  beggars,  as, 
in  other  countries,  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  whole  nation  of  them.  In  short,  the  Bar- 
ony of  Forth  is  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  what 
the  latter  is  to  Ireland.  In  Wexford,  the  land 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  estates,  in- 
stead of  being  concentrated  in  a  few  hands. 
There  are  no  large  proprietors,  but  all  the  more 
persons  of  moderate  wealth,  and  absenteeism 
is  almost  unknown.  All  this  prevails  to  a 
still  greater  extent  in  the  Barony  of  Forth, 
where  the  peasants  are  generally  the  owners 
of  the  soil  they  till,  dwell  in  clean  and  orderly 
houses,  and  seem  to  feel  that  rags  are,  at  all 
events,  a  deformity.  Their  cottages  are  sur- 
rounded by  flower-gardens,  they  mingle  not  in. 
the  political  squabbles  by  which  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land is  kept  in  hot  water,  and  protestants  and 
catholics  dwell  among  them  in  peace  and  good- 
will. In  a  word,  the  Barony  of  Forth  presents 
a  moral  picture  that  naturally  awakens  the  in- 
quiry, "  And  why  is  it  not  even  so  throughout 
the  rest  of  Ireland  V 

At  the  halfway  house  we  took  a  fresh  horse, 
and  stepped  into  the  public  room  to  recruit  our- 
selves with  a  glass  of  whisky.  We  found  there 
a  number  of  temperance  men,  all  decorated 
with  their  medals,  and  who,  though  constantly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spirit-bottles,  never — so 
the  hostess  assured  us — dreamed  of  calling  for 
"  a  drop."  They  told  us  they  had  most  of  them 
been  formerly  habitual  drunkards,  but  felt  them- 
selves more  happy  than  they  could  describe  ia 
their  altered  condition.  These  men  appeared 
to  me  like  wild  beasts,  that,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, had  bound  themselves  in  chains,  and 
now  displayed  their  chains  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction. When  one  thinks  of  the  charms  that 
the  poisonous  fire-water  must  have,  in  a  damp, 
cool  climate,  for  a  poor,  thinly  clad  man,  whose 
mind  is  seldom  otherwise  than  dejected,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  constant  sight  of 
the  whisky-bottle  should  not  subject  them  to 
the  tortures  of  Tantalus. 

Father  Mathew  formed  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  and  in  their  hands  they  had  large 
printed  bills  announcing  an  impending  visit  of 
the  apostle's  to  Wexford.  Perhaps  my  German 
readers  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  literal 
translation  of  one  of  these  bills.  Here  it  is. 
At  the  top,  in  letters  of  enormous  size,  was 
printed  :  "Father  Mathew  in  Wexford  !"  and 
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then  the  document  proceeded  thus  :  "  The  tee- 
totalers and  the  friends  of  the  temperance  cause 
are  hereby  informed  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  form  a  public  procession,  to  consist  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  Societies  of  Wexford,  and  of 
all  the  Teetotalers  who  may  be  willing  to  join 
in  doing  honour  to  one  so  well  deserving  of  it ; 
and  this  procession,  it  is  intended,  shall  proceed 
as  far  as  Arkandrish,  to  meet  the  Very  Rever- 
end Theobald  Mathew,  on  his  way  from  New 
Ross  to  Wexfoid.  Each  society  will  be  accom- 
panied by  its  own  band,  and  the  members  are 
invited  to  muster  on  Wexford  Quay  precisely 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock." 

As  we  were  approaching  the  city  of  Wex- 
ford, we  again  passed  several  country-seats, 
and  my  companion  was  wicked  enough  to  in- 
itiate me  into  the  family  affairs  of  many  of  the 
occupiers,  then  buried  in  profound  sleep,  and 
little  aware  of  the  scandalous  chronicle  in  which 
many  of  them  were  made  to  figure.  One  of 
them  he  described  to  me  as  a  great  sporting 
man  :  another  as  a  young  man  who,  in  his 
time,  had  been  distinguished  in  London  for  his 
achievements  in  breaking  lamps,  knocking  down 
watchmen,  and  kicking  up  riots,  but  who  had 
since  got  married,  and  lived  very  quietly  in  the 
happy  county  of  Wexford.  A  third  was  de- 
scribed as  a  reading  man,  of  whose  books  and 
studies  I  was  told  many  wonderful  things. 
These  reading  men,  sporting  men,  and  kicking- 
up-riots  young  men,  are  standing  figures  in 
England,  and  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  few  miles  before  reaching  Wexford  the 
road  runs  along  the  sea-shore,  where  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  little  natural  curiosity, 
consisting  of  several  small  islands  running  in  a 
straight  line  into  the  sea.  They  are  connected 
by  a  narrow  sandbank,  which  is  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long 
tongue  of  land,  along  which  a  carriage  may 
drive  to  the  extreme  point.  This  strip  of  land 
is  called  St.  Patrick's  Bridge.  Many  other  nat- 
ural curiosities  in  Ireland  have,  in  a  similar 
way,  been  made  the  property  of  the  patron 
saint.  It  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  the 
Giant's  Causeway  should  not  also  have  been 
given  to  him  rather  than  to  Fingal ;  but  with 
this  giant  the  saint  has  often  been  obliged  to  go 
shares,  and  at  times  even  with  the  Devil. 

WEXFORD. 

Wexford,  which  I  viewed  on  the  following 
morning,  is  an  old  town,  full  of  narrow  streets 
and  small  buildings.  The  only  broad  and  hand- 
some thoroughfare  is  the  Quay,  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  Wexford  Haven.  The  har- 
bour of  Wexford  is  distinguished  as  possessing 
more  ships  of  its  own  than  any  other  in  Ireland. 
Many  vessels  are  built  here,  and  American  and 
Baltic  timber,  and  Irish  oak,  are  goods  seen 
everywhere.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  an 
interesting  piece  of  machinery  called  Perkins's 
Patent  Slip,  by  means  of  which  vessels  in  the 
course  of  building  are  raised  and  lowered  ac- 
cording as  the  state  of  the  tide  requires.  Such 
machines  are  found  in  so  small  a  place  as  Wex- 
ford, and  are  not  found  even  in  the  largest  of 
our  German  seaport  towns  ! 

A  gentleman  to  whom  this  machine  belonged, 


and  who  had  daily  to  attend  to  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  it,  told  me  that  the  tide  generally 
rose  only  four  feet,  and  that  spring  tides  rarely 
exceeded  six  feet  and  a  half.  At  Waterford 
the  common  tides  rise  ten  feet,  and  extraordi- 
nary ones  sixteen.  At  Tuskar  Rock,  on  which 
a  lighthouse  stands,  a  few  miles  from  Carnsore 
Point,  the  tides  sometimes  rise  as  much  as 
twenty-two  feet,  and  here  appears  to  be  the 
limit  between  the  high  tides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  low  ones  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Local 
causes,  however,  such  as  the  multitude  of 
sandbanks  in  Wexford  Haven,  may  contribute 
to  make  the  tide  so  insignificant  at  Wexford. 
The  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  tides 
is  another  anomaly  at  this  place,  and  one  which 
I  can  in  no  way  explain  to  myself.  There  is 
another  place  in  Ireland  where  a  similar  irregu- 
larity is  remarked,  and  I  will  therefore  reserve, 
for  a  future  time,  a  few  remarks  which  suggest 
themselves  to  me  on  the  subject. 

In  Wexford  I  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
what  I  had  before  admired,  in  many  Irish  sea- 
port towns — namely,  the  way  in  which  an  Irish 
porter  carries  a  sack  of  flour.  A  porter  in  Ger- 
many generally  bends  down,  grasps  the  sack  in 
his  arms,  and  swings  it  upon  his  shoulder.  In 
England,  the  heaviest  loads  are  carried  on  the 
head,  or  rather  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  For 
this  purpose,  the  men  have  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cushion,  which  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  by  a  broad  band  that  passes  round  over 
the  forehead.  This  cushion  is  made  to  fit  to 
the  neck,  is  broad  and  flat  at  the  top,  and  upon 
this,  resting  partly  on  the  head,  but  chiefly  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  astonishing  weights  are 
sometimes  carried.  These  "knots,"  as  they 
are  called,  are  seen  in  Ireland  likewise,  and  as 
porters  in  England  are  generally  Irishmen,  the 
knot  may  be  an  Irish  invention  for  aught  I 
know.  Sacks  of  flour,  however,  are  not  car- 
ried in  Ireland  on  knots.  The  porters  place  the 
burden  on  their  backs,  and  then  bring  their 
arms,  not  over  their  shoulders,  but  round  below 
to  support  the  sacks.  No  manner  of  carrying, 
it  appears  to  me,  can  be  more  unsuitable  to  the 
whole  construction  of  our  bodies,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  set  this  invention  down  among  Paddy's 
practical  blunders. 

We  often  see  in  a  small  place  what  we  have 
neglected  at  a  large  one,  and  so  it  happened 
that  at  Wexford  I  visited  one  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  infant  schools,  now  established  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  schools  are 
particularly  interesting  in  Ireland,  on  account 
of  the  mixture  of  protestant  and  catholic  chil- 
dren that  takes  place  there,  and  may  even  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  advancing  spirit  of  tol- 
eration. In  the  school  which  I  visited  at  Wex- 
ford, and  which,  like  most  infant  schools  in  Ire- 
land, had  existed  for  five  years,  there  were 
ninety-one  catholic  and  thirty  protestant  chil- 
dren. They  generally  remain  there  till  their 
12th  year,  but  even  after  that  age  the  catholics 
continue  to  send  their  daughters  to  the  infant 
schools,  because,  as  the  teachers  told  me,  the 
parish  schools  were  inferior  to  these  elementary 
establishments.  The  protestant  children,  on 
the  contrary,  being  better  provided  for,  do  not 
remain  at  the  infant  schools  beyond  the  usual 
time. 

The  instruction  at  English  infant  schools  is 
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conveyed  in  poetical  form,  the  little  pupils  learn- 
ing short  verses,  which  they  repeat  or  sing  in 
chorus,  accompanying  it  sometimes  even  with 
pantomimic  gesticulation.  Indeed,  almost  ev- 
ery general  movement  of  the  school  is  ushered 
in  by  song.  When  coming  to  the  school,  for 
instance,  the  children  sing  a  verse  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  We'll  go  to  our  places,  and  make  no  wry  faces, 
And  say  all  our  lessons  distinctly  and  slow; 
For  if  we  don't  do  it,  our  mistress  will  know  it, 
And  into  the  corner  we  surely  shall  go." 

When  I  reached  the  school,  all  the  little 
things  were  in  the  garden.  When  summoned 
by  their  mistress's  bell,  they  immediately  join- 
ed hands,  and  marched  in  a  long  procession 
into  the  school-room,  chanting  a  poem,  of  which 
the  above  lines  formed  the  first  verse.  The 
melody  I  recognised  immediately  as  the  "  In- 
fant's March,"  an  old  British  national  melody, 
which  I  had  often  heard  in  Ireland.  The  chil- 
dren all  looked  cheerful,  and  sung  out  as  loud 
and  lustily  as  they  could  ;  even  the  little  three- 
year-old  things,  that  could  not  join  in  the  song, 
opened  their  mouths  to  a  full  stretch,  as  if  they 
expected  cherries  to  fall  into  them.  All  the 
regular  school  lessons  are  in  a  similar  manner 
put  into  verse,  and  to  learn  and  repeat  these 
verses  constitutes  the  chief  instruction  of  the 
children.  They  have  the  multiplication  table 
in  rhyme,  as  well  as  an  alphabet,  and  a  course 
of  natural  history.  The  teacher,  whde  repeat- 
ing her  metrical  lesson,  shows  the  letter,  or  a 
picture  of  the  animal  referred  to,  and  the  pic- 
tures used  in  the  English  infant  schools  for  this 
purpose  are  really  excellent  in  their  kind.  To 
each  lion,  ox,  or  elephant,  or  to  each  A,  X,  or 
Z,  the  children  have  some  suitable  verse  which 
they  sing  in  chorus.  They  have  also  a  little 
pantomime  performance,  accompanied  by  a 
song,  in  which  the  little  things  imitate  all  ima- 
ginable actions  with  their  hands  and  feet.  The 
sowing  and  reaping  of  the  husbandman,  the  pla- 
ning of  the  carpenter,  the  hammering  of  the 
smith,  and  the  churning  of  the  dairymaid,  are 
imitated  by  all  the  children  at  once,  accompa- 
nying their  little  gesticulations  with  some  sim- 
ple ditty,  beginning  :  "  This  is  the  way  the 
carpenter  planes  ;"  "  This  is  the  way  we  snuff 
the  candle;"  "This  is  the  way  we  churn  our 
feutter,"  &c.  Each  subject  is  followed  by  some 
instructive  remarks  relative  to  the  carpenter's 
object  in  planing  his  board,  to  the  good  effects 
ef  snuffing  the  candle,  or  to  the  excellence  of 
butter  when  put  upon  bread,  with  an  injunction 
to  those  who  have  more  bread-and-butter  than 
they  want,  to  give  of  their  superfluity  to  those 
who  have  none.  I  never  saw  any  of  these 
verses  except  in  manuscript,  and  the  teachers 
told  me  they  had  either  made  them  themselves, 
or  copied  them  from  the  collections  of  others. 

Many  objects  are  attained  at  once  by  this 
pantomime  and  song.  The  children  are  made 
attentive  to  a  multitude  of  little  occurrences 
witnessed  by  them  daily.  Moreover,  when 
they  grow  up,  they  are  all  of  them,  more  or 
less,  to  be  smiths,  labourers,  semstresses,  and 
butter-churners,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  in  after- 
life to  enliven  the  more  serious  hours  of  me- 
chanical occupation,  to  look  back  on  the  days 
of  infancy,  when  the  busy  movement  was 
reimicked  in  concert  by  a  hundred  little  arms, 


and  the  sportive  labour  was  cheered  by  a  merry 
song.  Then,  in  performing  their  little  panto- 
mime, the  children  leave  their  places,  take 
some  exercise,  and  interrupt  the  tedium  of  long 
sitting ;  and,  lastly,  the  voice  and  ear  are  thus 
kept  in  constant  practice.  The  wonder  to  me 
was  how  the  little  ones  first  began  to  learn 
these  verses.  The  teacher,  of  course,  has  not 
time  to  teach  them  separately  to  each  child, 
and  they  are  learned,  in  consequence,  in  a  great 
measure  without  teaching.  The  smallest  chil- 
dren begin  by  imitating  the  movement  of  the 
hands  ;  then  they  open  their  mouths,  and  catch 
a  word  here  and  there.  The  rhyming  words 
gradually  impress  themselves  on  the  memory, 
and  thus,  by  adding  word  to  word,  a  whole 
verse  is  learned  at  length,  and  the  verse,  in 
turn,  gives  birth  to  the  clear  and  fruitful  idea. 
This  system  of  conveying  instruction  by  means 
of  little  metrical  tasks  intended  to  be  commit- 
ted to  memory,  is  much  in  favour  in  England, 
and  prevails  at  Eton  as  well  as  in  the  infant 
schools.  As  many  very  young  children  visit 
these  infant  schools,  to  whom  it  might  scarcely 
be  possible  to  keep  their  attention  awake  for 
several  hours,  a  bedstead,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these  juvenile  students  when  overtaken 
by  slumber,  is  among  the  customary  furniture 
of  the  school-room. 

We  cannot  expect,  at  the  end  of  only  five 
years,  to  see  a  very  visible  effect  produced  upon 
the  present  generation  by  these  infant  schools. 
Yet  the  effect  must  be  an  important  one.  Thous- 
ands of  children  that  would  otherwise  have  run 
wild  about  the  streets,  or  have  grown  up  in  idle- 
ness in  wretched  hovels,  enjoy  now  the  advan- 
tage of  a  rational  superintendence,  and  of  a 
temporary  asylum  far  better  than  the  parental 
roof  can  offer  them.  There  is  a  great  desire 
for  instruction  among  the  Irish,  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  not  to  rest  sanguine  hopes 
on  the  host  of  new  schools  that  are  starting  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  passed  through  any  Irish  town,  in  which 
I  did  not  see  a  spick  and  span  new  school-house, 
and  a  distillery  either  shut  up  or  going  evidently 
to  decay.  In  Wexford  there  were  formerly 
seven  breweries,  of  which  only  one  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  In  New  Ross,  whence 
we  came,  and  in  Enniscorthy,  whither  we  were 
going,  the  principal  distilleries  had  all  been 
closed.  These  are  the  facts  to  make  a  man 
cry  "Hear,  hear!"  and  "One  cheer  more!" 
These  are  things  that  to  a  traveller  whose  heart  is 
in  the  right  place,  convey  more  real  enjoyment, 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  finest  scenery  or 
the  most  magnificent  monuments. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  new  catholic 
churches  and  steeples  that  present  themselves 
in  almost  every  large  Irish  town.  In  Wexford, 
we  saw  another  new  catholic  building,  namely 
a  handsome  catholic  college.  "  Our  young 
priests,"  the  Irish  say,  "  have  no  longer  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Rome  or  Paris,  if  they  wish  to 
learn  something."  Add  to  these  the  newly- 
erected  poor-houses  that  are  scattered  over  all 
Ireland,  and  wc  shall  have  named,  pretty  nearly 
all  the  new  buildings  of  the  country,  and  shall 
have  indicated,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal 
points  from  which  the  moral  destitution  of  the 
country  is  to  be  attacked  ;  the  poor-houses  will 
direct  their  assaults  against  the  widely-spread 
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evils  of  mendicancy ;  the  school-houses  against 
popular  ignorance,  and  the  new  catholic  church- 
es and  college  against  the  odious  system  of  re- 
ligious servitude. 

Upon  the  whole  a  very  fair  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  an  Irish  town  of  the  present  day,  by  im- 
agining it  to  consist  of  the  following  elements  : 
a  number  of  handsome  buildings,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  ruinous  dwellings,  a  quantity 
of  wretched  suburban  huts,  some  new  and  well- 
built  national  and  infant  schools,  some  old  and 
some  new  catholic  churches,  a  fever  hospital, 
an  extensive  workhouse  that  looks  like  a  for- 
tress, and  perhaps  a  barrack  or  two  for  soldiers. 
The  workhouses,  I  say,  look  like  fortresses. 
They  generally  lie  on  a  height  outside  the  town, 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air.  They  are 
built  of  a  firm  gray  stone,  are  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  and  are  generally  decorated  by  little 
turrets  and  other  castellated  appendages.  They 
are  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  are  the  ter- 
ror of  all  Irish  beggars,  who  infinitely  prefer  a 
vagabond  independence  to  the  constraint  and 
comfort  of  one  of  these  establishments.  In 
eome  places,  no  workhouses  have  yet  been 
erected,  and  in  such  districts  it  is  that  the  Irish 
beggars  swarm  in  greater  masses  than  else- 
where. Formerly  the  poor  of  the  country  were 
maintained  exclusively  by  private  benevolence, 
which,  in  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
exercised  more  freely  than  in  Ireland.  This 
private  charity  is  now  in  some  measure  brought 
into  collision  with  the  system  of  order  attempt- 
ed to  be  introduced  by  the  state.  The  Irish, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  kindness,  do  not  like  to  have 
limits  placed  to  the  exercise  of  their  private 
benevolence,  and  are,  in  consequence,  doubly 
taxed  by  the  imposition  of  a  poor-rate ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  anything  but  friendly  to 
the  reform  lately  introduced  among  them.  Not 
only  the  beggars,  therefore,  but  the  habitual 
almsgivers  also,  look  with  an  unfriendly  eye 
upon  poor-rates  and  workhouses,  which  they 
imagine  will  never  be  able  to  hold  their  ground 
in  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
wishes  and  expectations  in  this  respect  may 
never  be  realized,  for  whatever  inconveniences 
may  be  inseparable  from  a  transition  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  by  private  charity,  to 
their  maintenance  by  the  state,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  preferable  system. 

Wexford,  during  the  last  great  rebellion,  was 
the  scene  of  almost  unexampled  atrocity.  There 
is  a  bridge  built  over  a  narrow  part  of  the  bay. 
To  this  bridge  the  rebels,  then  in  possession  of 
the  town,  brought  their  English  and  protestant 
prisoners,  and  flung  them  into  the  water.  Mul- 
grave,  in  his  celebrated  "Memoirs  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,"  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  says 
that  the  prisoners  were  speared  at  the  same 
moment  from  before  and  behind,  and  then  lifted 
up  on  the  pikes  and  thrown  over  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge.  These  are  matters  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  many  living  men,  and  when  we 
think  how  rich  in  atrocities  is  the  history  of 
Irish  insurrections,  a  man  scarcely  ventures  to 
rely  much  on  the  present  tranquillity,  or  to  feel 
much  confidence  that  similar  scenes  may  not 
be  acted  again  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 


ENNISCORTHY  AND  THE  IRISH  CLER- 
GY. 

Enniscorthy  is  an  ancient  town.  "An  old 
town,  a  very  old  town,  sir,"  said  my  compan- 
ion on  the  road,  a  gentleman  in  the  commercial 
line :  "  for  you  see,  sir,  my  grandfather  lived 
there  before  me."  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
met  with  such  laughers  anywhere  as  in  Ireland. 
They  will  make  bull  after  bull,  and  you  can  of- 
ten not  tell  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
but  they  seldom  fail  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  em- 
anations of  their  own  wit.  My  present  com- 
panion was  an  immoderate  laugher.  He  told 
me  we  should  soon  be  at  Enniscorthy,  and 
thereupon  he  laughed  aloud  ;  this  he  followed 
up  by  a  remark,  that  we  might,  possibly,  go  on 
to  Dublin  together,  and  this  again  brought  on 
a  fit  of  boisterous  merriment. 

Having  time  in  the  evening,  before  sunset, 
my  laughing  companion  and  I  ascended  Vine- 
gar Hill,  a  place  of  some  celebrity  in  Irish  rev- 
olutionary history,  and  lying  close  to  Enniscor- 
thy. Here  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1798 
between  the  English  troops  and  the  Irish  rebels, 
and  of  the  latter  many  were  hanged,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  the  murders  at  Wexford  bridge. 

All  these  incidents  afforded  matter  of  mirth 
to  my  companion,  and  as  I  thought  he  might 
have  some  recollection,  from  his  younger  days, 
of  the  details  of  the  war,  I  began  to  question 
him  about  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  rebellion, 
but  all  I  could  gather  from  him  was,  that  the 
people  "  began  by  burning  houses,"  and  "  ended 
by  knocking  everything  to  pieces."  These  in- 
cidents of  rebellion  and  civil  war  are  full  of  sig- 
nificance even  at  the  present  day,  for  O'Connell 
takes  care  to  keep  alive  the  echo  of  their  din, 
and  avails  himself  of  the  artillery  of  a  former 
century  in  his  wordy  war  against  the  England 
of  the  present  day. 

Enniscorthy,  as  my  companion  expressed 
himself,  is  "  a  capital  place  for  the  wool  trade." 
It  enjoys  greater  celebrity,  however,  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  Irish  Quakers,  who  hold  a  great  an- 
nual assembly  in  a  meeting-house  here.  I  was 
assured  here,  and  in  many  other  places  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  Quakers  were  relaxing  very  much 
in  the  strictness  of  their  principles,  as  well  as 
in  the  singularity  of  their  costume.  Unbecom- 
ing, however,  as  is  their  dress,  particularly  that 
of  the  women,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many 
lovely  faces  may  be  seen  peeping  out  from  un- 
der their  hideous  bonnets.  "  There  are  some  of 
the  finest  girls  in  the  country  among  them," 
said  my  companion  ;  "  one  in  particular  I  know, 
so  beautiful  that  I  can  never  think  of  her  with- 
out laughing."  Whereupon  he  laughed  heartily 
again. 

At  Enniscorthy  lies  one  of  Strongbows's  cas- 
tles. Another  I  had  seen  on  my  way  from 
Wexford.  That  at  Enniscorthy  lies  on  an  ele- 
vation within  the  town,  is  flanked  by  four  tur- 
rets, and  not  only  in  perfect  preservation,  but 
even  affords  a  very  comfortable  residence  to  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  established  church.  These 
dwellings  of  a  remote  antiquity  are  not  often 
found  in  English  towns,  but  in  the  country  fre- 
quently. With  this  ecclesiastic,  a  polished  and 
well-informed  man,  and  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  Tory  gentleman,  I  spent  a  most  agreeable 
and  instructive  evening,  seated  at  an  oaken  ta- 
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ble  three  hundred  years  old,  and  the  tree  from 
which  it  was  made  must  have  stood  at  least 
six  hundred  years  in  the  forest. 

Since  the  last  "  clipping"  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  protestant  clergy,  the  rector  of  Ennis- 
corthy  had  been  reduced  from  £2100  to  about 
£1000  a  year  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
every  protestant  clergyman  has  been  reduced  to 
the  same  extent.  The  bishops  and  archbishops 
are  those  from  whom  the  least  has  been  taken, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  further  clipping  is  suf- 
ficiently shown  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  dignitaries.  There 
are  in  all  twenty-two  Anglican  bishops  and 
archbishops  in  Ireland,  only  five  less  than  in 
England.*  Upon  the  whole,  the  Irish  bishops 
are  better  paid  than  those  of  England  ;  for  the 
average  income  of  the  former  is  £7000  a  year, 
and  of  the  latter  £6000.  Four  English  bishops 
have  less  than  £2000  a  year  ;  in  Ireland  there 
is  not  one  whose  income  falls  below  that  amount. 
The  two  richest  sees  in  England  are  those  of 
Canterbury  and  Durham,  each  exceeding  £19,000 
a  year.  The  richest  in  Ireland  is  that  of  Ar- 
magh, with  a  yearly  revenue  of  £15,000.  The 
general  body  of  the  Irish  protestant  clergy  is 
also  better  off  than  that  of  England.  In  the 
latter  country  the  average  value  of  a  living  is 
'  £285  a  year,  whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  £372.  The 
gross  income  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
Ireland  is  £151,127,  while  those  of  England 
have  a  revenue  of  £181,031.  Eight  millions  of 
Irishmen,  therefore,  of  whom  six  millions  are 
catholics,  pay  nearly  as  much  to  their  protestant 
bishops  as  fifteen  millions  of  Englishmen,  who 
are  mostly  protestants.  This  may  serve  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
injustice  to  which  the  Irish  are  subjected  by  ex- 
isting laws  and  institutions. 

The  name  that  prevails  in  and  about  Ennis- 
corthy  is  Murphy,  and  at  the  chateau  of  one 
gentleman  of  this  name,  the  crown  is  still  pre- 
served, which  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have 
worn  as  kings  of  Munster.  How  many  are  the 
rusty,  dusty  crowns  still  preserved  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  !  and  of  many  the  present  pos- 
sessors still  cherish  the  hope  that  a  day  will 
come  when  they  may  burnish  up  their  baubles 
again. 

FROM  ENNISCORTHY  TO  THE  VALE  OF 
AVOCA. 

On  the  road  from  Enniscorthy  to  Arklow  we 
passed  the  ruins  of  Ferns,  the  ancient  residence 
of  Mac  Morough,  the  last  king  of  Leinster,  who 
invited  Strongbow  and  the  English  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  by  so  doing  transferred  his  own  regal 
power  to  the  stranger.  From  the  battlements  of 
the  ruined  castle  of  Ferns  an  iron  basket  is  sus- 
pended, to  be  used  for  illuminations  on  the  re- 
currence of  certain  great  national  holidays.  I 
have  remarked  similar  iron  baskets  on  other 
ruined  castles  in  Ireland. 

From  one  end  of  the  county  of  Wexford  to 
the  other  the  landscape  retained  its  pleasing 
and  cultivated  character.  The  hedges  with 
which  the  fields  were  enclosed  consisted  gen- 
erally of  furze,  and  these  being  in  blossom,  pro- 
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duced  a  highly  pleasing  effect  with  their  yellow 
flowers.  Here  and  there  a  field  was  enclosed 
by  young  fir-trees — "a  nice  fancy  taste,"  as 
was  observed  by  one  of  our  fellow-passengers, 
of  whom  the  coachman  had  taken  care  to  in- 
form me,  that  he  was  a  play-actor  from  Dublin. 
Pleonasms  of  this  kind  are  "  genuine  Irish." 

With  a  fine  road  before  us,  and  an  opposition 
coach  behind  us,  we  rolled  at  a  rapid  pace  into 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  We  did  not  even  al- 
low ourselves  time,  when  passing  through  small 
places,  to  hand  over  in  an  orderly  manner  the 
letters  and  parcels  intended  for  the  people  whose 
houses  we  passed.  They  were  merely  thrown 
out  towards  the  bouses  for  which  they  were  di- 
rected. This  is  a  common  practice  in  England. 
Generally,  indeed,  some  one  is  waiting  to  catch 
the  parcel  or  mail-bag  thrown  from  the  coach  as 
it  passes  along  ;  but  if  nobody  present  himself 
for  that  purpose,  the  coachman  simply  throws 
the  article  intrusted  to  him  in  at  the  house-door, 
or  over  the  garden-wall,  after  first  lifting  the 
object  high  in  the  air,  or  otherwise  calling  the 
attention  of  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling.  In  a 
similar  way  the  coachman,  without  stopping  his 
horses,  catches  the  parcels  which  he  is  to  for- 
ward to  their  places  of  destination.  On  the 
English  railways  the  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  letters  and  parcels  have  often  large  nets 
to  catch  up  parcels  thrown  from  the  stations  at 
which  the  trains  do  not  stop. 

We  passed  the  neighbourhood  where  a  few 
years  ago  a  landed  proprietor,  of  the  name  of 
O'Brien,  was  murdered  in  open  day,  and  in  a 
field  where  several  labourers  were  at  work ; 
and  yet  the  murderer  still  continues  unknown. 
So  .difficult  is  it  to  carry  the  law  into  force  in 
Ireland,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  where  they  do  not  lend  a  hand  to  the 
murder,  at  all  events  sympathize  with  the  mur- 
derer. In  Ireland,  not  one-half  of  the  commit- 
tals for  crimes  lead  to  conviction,  whereas  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  committals  in  England 
and  Scotland  are  followed  by  convictions.  In 
looking  over  the  tables  of  criminal  statistics, 
I  find,  that  in  one  year  there  were  in  England 
24,443  committals,  and  17,832  convictions,  be- 
ing in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  five  and  four- 
fifths  ;  in  the  same  year,  the  committals  in  Ire- 
land were  26,392,  and  the  convictions  12,049,  or 
in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  three  and  two-thirds.  In 
another  year  I  find,  in  Ireland,  23,822  commit- 
tals, and  11,194  convictions  ;  and  in  England,  in 
the  same  year,  27,187  committals,  and  19,927 
convictions.  From  this  it  would  appear  to  be 
twice  as  difficult  to  bring  a  criminal  to  justice 
in  Ireland  compared  to  England. 

In  all  the  small  places  through  which  we 
passed,  we  heard  heavy  complaints  of  the 
swarms  of  beggars  by  which  they  were  inun- 
dated, in  consequence  of  the  poor  having  been 
driven  out  of  the  larger  towns,  by  the  erection  of 
the  new  workhouses.  The  last  of  these  small 
places  was  Gorey,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  we 
entered  the  highly-prized  county  of  Wicklow, 
whose  pyramidal  hills  had  been  beckoning  to  us 
for  some  time.  The  whole  of  this  county  is 
mountainous,  and  nearly  on  every  side  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  plains.  The  mountains  have  all  an 
elegant  pointed  form,  and  the  highest  among 
them,  the  Lugnagilla,  the  Kippure,  and  the 
Douce,  rise  to  a  height  of  3000  feet,  nearly  tho 
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highest  elevation  that  occurs  in  Ireland.  The 
greater  part  of  the  waters  that  flow  down  from 
their  several  glens  are  united  in  the  little  river 
of  Avoca,  that  falls  into  the  sea  at  Arklow. 

THE   VALE   OF   AVOCA   AND   MOORE'S 
POEMS. 

Interesting  and  romantic  points  abound  in 
all  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  is  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  particularly 
the  spot  where  the  tributary  waters  meet  to- 
gether. The  Vale  of  Avoca  is  as  fondly  prized 
in  Ireland,  as  the  Vale  of  Vaucluse  is  in  south- 
ern France.  To  beautiful  objects  beautiful 
names  often  unite  themselves.  Avoca  has 
quite  an  Italian  sound.  Many  names  with  an 
Italian  sound  occur  in  Ireland.  Portumna,  on 
the  Shannon  ;  Liscanor  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Clare  ;  Garomna,  Castello,  and  Connemara,  in 
Connaught ;  Marino  and  Matilla,  near  Dublin. 
Are  these  names  all  of  Celtic  origin,  or  are  not 
some  of  them  importations  from  Italy  1 

Beautifully  picturesque  groups  of  oaks  and 
beeches,  everywhere  hung  with  ivy,  constitute 
one  of  the  main  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Avoca. 
This,  to  some  extent,  is  the  character  of  all  the 
valleys  of  Wicklow,  through  which  rivers  flow, 
while  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
unwatered  vales,  remain  completely  bare.  The 
Irish  oak  differs  materially  in  appearance  from 
the  English  oak,  yet  this  difference,  so  striking 
that  you  notice  it  at  the  first  glance,  is  difficult 
to  describe.  The  branches  are  less  knotted  and 
spreading.  There  seem  to  me  to  be  more  straight 
lines  and  fewer  crooked  ones,  more  length  and 
less  breadth  in  the  Irish  oak.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Irish  assure  us,  the  wood  of  their  oaks 
is  harder  and  more  lasting,  though  the  trees 
may  be  smaller  than  those  found  in  England, 
and  Irish  oak,  I  was  told,  was  preferred  in  Eng- 
land for  superior  kinds  of  carved  work.  The 
carved  roof  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  consist  of  Irish  oak.  In  the  Vale  of 
Avoca,  however,  the  chief  beauty  of  the  oaks 
consists  in  the  rich  drapery  of  ivy  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Not  a  tree  in  the  whole  valley 
is  without  the  decoration,  and  it  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  examine  the  varied  and  numberless 
forms,  in  which  the  dependent  plant  winds  it- 
self around  the  noble  columns  of  the  sylvan 
temple.  Here  a  solitary  parasite  is  stealing  up 
the  rugged  bark  of  some  sturdy  forester,  while 
a  little  farther  on  hundreds  have  attached  them- 
selves to  one  stem,  and  by  its  site  a  wasted 
lifeless  trunk  is  made  rich  in  verdure  to  the  ex- 
treme summits  of  its  withered  branches.  At 
the  autumnal  season,  when  I  visited  the  place, 
the  leaves  of  the  oaks  were  already  faded  and 
falling,  and  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  fresh 
green  of  the  ivy.  Spring  and  autumn  seemed 
to  join  in  an  embrace.  The  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  Irish  ivy  is  really  wonderful ;  but  beauti- 
ful as  it  may  be  to  a  painter's  eye,  to  the  growth 
of  the  trees  the  parasitical  plant  must  be  highly 
detrimental,  and  the  abundance  of  ivy  may  be 
among  the  principal  causes  of  the  scarcity  of 
wood  in  Ireland. 

The  small  town  of  Arklow  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avoca,  close  to  the  sea,  and  thence  the 
road  ascends  the  wooded  valley,  passing  through 
the  Forest  of  Glenart,  in  which  are  situated 


Glenart  Castle  and  Shelton  Abbey,  two  highly 
picturesque  buildings  that  face  each  other.  The 
whole  way  from  Arklow  to  Rathdrum,  a  small 
town  about  twelve  miles  up  the  valley,  abounds 
in  the  loveliest  scenes.  The  most  celebrated 
part,  however,  is  that  where  the  Avonbeg  and 
the  Aughrim  unite  their  waters  with  those  of 
the  Avoca,  though  Moore  has  not  told  us,  wheth- 
er, in  celebrating  the  "meeting  of  the  waters," 
he  alluded  to  the  first  meeting  or  the  second. 
The  Irish  say  the  first  is  the  one  he  meant,  and 
they  even  point  out  the  tree  under  which  he 
drew  his  first  inspiration  of  the  well-known 
lines  : 

"There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  Uie  bright  waters  meet." 

Such  are  the  poet's  words,  and  the  Irish  take 
them  literally.  There  is  nothing  out  of  charac- 
ter in  a  little  exaggeration  when  a  young  poet 
celebrates  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  calls  it  the 
"  sweetest  valley  in  the  world  ;"  but  such  things 
must  not  be  said  in  plain  prose.  The  natives 
of  a  country  entertain  for  it  the  feelings  of  a 
lover,  whose  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  loveliness  of  a  woman,  are  all  con- 
centrated upon  a  single  object.  He  devotes  him- 
self to  this  individual  object,  in  which  he  studies 
the  numberless  beauties  of  the  human  soul  and 
the  human  body  ;  and  every  charm  that  he  dis- 
covers, he  looks  upon  as  the  personal  merit  of 
the  beloved  one,  on  whom  he  bestows  the  whole 
of  that  affection,  which  he  ought  to  have  given 
to  the  human  race  in  general.  The  English  call 
this  "falling  in  love,"  and  it  is  a  condition  in 
which  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  so 
deep  a  hole,  that  he  can  only  see  one  star  of  the 
thousands  that  glitter  on  the  horizon.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  for  the 
Vale  of  Avoca.  Its  beauties  have  been  cele- 
brated by  their  poets  and  journalists,  till  all  Ire- 
land has  fallen  in  love  with  the  place,  as  if  it 
were  the  only  lovely  valley  on  the  world's  great 
round.     The  oft  repeated  lines, 

"  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet; 
Oh,  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  the  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart," 

have  probably  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  give  birth  to  that  general  affection,  so 
universally  expressed  in  Ireland,  for  the  far- 
famed  spot,  even  by  those  who  have  never  visit- 
ed it. 

There  occur  in  every  literature  short  striking 
passages  that  captivate  the  imagination  with  a 
force  for  which  we  find  it  difficult,  oft  impossi- 
ble, to  account.  Millions  of  fine  sentences  may 
be  expended  in  vain,  while  two  or  three  words 
may  thrill  for  centuries  on  the  hearts  of  a  na- 
tion. This  is  a  power  which  Moore  often  ex- 
ercises in  a  high  degree,  and  to  many  a  seques- 
tered vale  and  ruined  castle  his  verses  have 
given  a  fame  that  will  probably  outlive  monu- 
ments of  bronze  or  granite.  In  this  way  he  has 
sung  to  us  of  the  "  gloomy  shore"  of  the  en- 
chanting lake  of  Glendalough  which  I  visited 
on  the  following  day,  and  thus  too  he  celebrates 
the  beautiful  isle  of  Innisfallen  at  Killarney,  and 
Arranmore,  the  largest  of  the  Arran  isles,  whose 
inhabitants  are  to  this  day  convinced  that  from 
their  shore  they  can  descry  Hy  Brysail,  the  en- 
chanted island,  the  Paradise  of  the  Heathen 
Irish. 
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We  commit  a  great  mistake  when  we  look  on 
Moore  as  an  English  poet.  He  is  essentially 
an  Irish  genius,  though  he  clothes  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  sentiments  in  the  English  language. 
The  English  may  enjoy  his  versification,  but 
they  only  half  understand  him,  whereas  the  Irish 
idolize  him.  In  his  patriotic  effusions  Moore  is 
animated  by  a  spirit  essentially  anti-English. 
His  is  the  sanguinary  motto  which  O'Connellhas 
prefixed  to  his  pamphlet  on  Ireland  : 

"But  onward !  the  green  banner  rearing, 
Go,  flesh  ev'ry  sword  to  the  hilt ! 
On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin, 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt !" 

O'Connell's  interminable  speeches  will  long 
have  been  forgotten,  when  the  Melodies  of 
Moore  will  still  keep  the  flame  of  patriotism 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  succeeding  generations. 
Moore,  indeed,  may  be  deemed  the  worst  agita- 
tor of  the  two.  He  stirs  the  better  affections  of 
his  countrymen  against  England.  He  excites 
them  to  tears,  to  sighs,  to  blessings,  to  curses. 
O'Connell  marches  as  a  warrior  to  the  field,  and 
Moore  walks  by  his  side,  the  representative  of 
Ireland's  ancient  bards.  Thomas  Moore,  Father 
Mathew,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  form  the  great 
triumvirate  that  preside  at  present  over  every 
moral  movement  in  Ireland. 

After  all,  the  greatest  fault  of  the  Vale  of 
Avoca  is  that  it  is  so  short.  How  gladly  would 
the  eye  feast  on  more  of  those  beautiful  mea- 
dows, those  bold  crags,  those  ivy-mantled  oaks  ! 

On  leaving  the  Avoca,  we  enter  the  Vale  of 
Avon,  in  which  lies  the  little  town  of  Rathdrum, 
where  my  host,  who  likewise  keeps  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  provides 
the  traveller  with  clean  and  comfortable  rooms, 
and  excellent  accommodation.  This  reminds 
me  that  I  have  not  yet  spoken  a  word  of  all  the 
neat  and  comfortable  rooms  that  I  met  with 
everywhere  on  my  journey  through  Ireland.  I 
never  troubled  myself  much  about  the  choice  of 
my  inn,  and  yet  I  soon  felt  the  most  perfect  con- 
viction that  even  in  the  smallest  town  I  should 
be  able  to  lie  down  at  night  in  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable bed.  A  clean  and  comfortable  bed, 
however,  must  be  with  every  traveller  the  main 
consideration,  for  the  attendance  is  generally 
slow,  and  the  cookery  not  to  every  man's  taste. 
The  beds  are  usually  large,  so  large  that  they 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  room,  leaving  only 
space  enough  to  walk  round  and  seek  a  con- 
venient spot  whence  to  climb  upon  the  moun- 
tain of  feathers.  The  refreshments  consist  usu- 
ally of  mutton  chops,  potatoes,  and  tea.  The 
tea  is  almost  always  good,  the  potatoes  half 
raw,  and  the  mutton  chops  often  so  tough  that 
you  attack  them  with  imminent  risk  to  your 
teeth.  Of  this  description  were  the  mutton 
chops  placed  before  me  at  Rathdrum,  so  I  treat- 
ed them  as  the  Irish  sometimes  do  their  her- 
rings ;  I  rubbed  my  potatoes  against  the  brown 
and  savoury  sides  of  the  mutton,  and  thus  im- 
parted to  them  a  delicate  rdti  flavour.  It  was  a 
new  variety  of  "  potatoes  and  point." 

Not  far  from  Rathdrum,  in  the  vale  of  Avon- 
more,  are  some  copper  mines  that  threaten  de- 
struction to  the  beautiful  trees.  The  motto 
says,  indeed,  utile  cum  dulci,  but  unfortunately 
we  often  find  the  utile  and  the  dulci  engaged  in 
an  irreconcilable  feud.  Even  the  salmon,  that 
formerly  abounded  in  the  Avonmore,  have  been 


banished  by  these  copper  mines.  The  water, 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  thrown  up  from  the 
copper  works,  is  the  cause  of  this.  When  the 
salmon  enter  the  Avonmore  now,  they  either 
turn  about  again  immediately,  or  jump  upon  the 
bank  and  "die  dead."  This  is  another  of  the 
many  pleonasms  that  I  have  heard  in  Ireland, 
and  that  so  frequently,  that  I  am  tempted  to  be- 
lieve there  is  something  nationally  characteristic 
about  them. 

THE  LAKES  AND  RUINS  OF  GLEN- 
DALOUGH. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  Seven  Churches 
and  the  Round  Tower  of  the  Vale  of  Glendal- 
ough,  that  I  spent  only  a  few  hours  in  Rath- 
drum, and  then  hastened  into  the  mountains  on 
a  small  one-horse  car ;  had  I  known  what  an 
incomparable  spot  of  earth  it  is  that  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Glendalough,  the  hours  I  spent 
at  Rathdrum  should  have  been  reduced  to  as 
many  minutes.  The  road  passes  through  the 
Vale  of  Clara,  watered  by  the  Avonmore,  and 
then  runs  ten  miles  in  a  sideward  direction,  to 
the  sources  of  some  tributary  streams  of  that 
river.  The  country  is  very  little  inhabited. 
Along  the  whole  of  these  ten  miles  I  saw  but 
one  village.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
these  valleys,  however,  are  still  more  thinly 
peopled  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  have  received 
the  name  of  the  "  uninhabited  mountains,"  and 
are  in  this  respect  quite  a  phenomenon,  consid- 
ering their  vicinity  to  Dublin.  They  occupy  an 
extent  of  country  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth  ;  and  within  this  space,  not 
only  the  mountains,  but  even  the  valleys,  are  al- 
most untenanted  by  man.  The  soil  is  every- 
where, a  thin  covering  of  grass  over  a  rocky 
bottom,  and  destitute  of  every  other  vegetation. 
Goats  graze  upon  these  mountains,  and  wander 
about  there  in  the  same  half-wild  condition  as 
over  the  mountains  of  Kerry.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  are  said  to  become  so  wild,  that  the 
herdsman  is  forced  to  turn  hunter,  and,  instead 
of  catching  his  goats,  to  shoot  them.  In  the  last 
rebellion,  one  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  kept  his 
ground  in  these  uninhabited  mountains  long  after 
the  rest  of  the  country  had  been  tranquillized. 

It  remains  incomprehensible  to  me,  however, 
that  so  close  to  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  so 
wild  a  district  can  exist.  There  are  within  the 
British  dominions  large  districts  of  greater  natu- 
ral fertility  than  any  of  which  we  can  boast,  but 
there  are  likewise  districts  much  wilder  than 
any  to  be  found  in  our  less  populous  Germany, 
with  all  her  forests  and  mountains.  Have  we 
a  province  in  which  goats  or  sheep  live  in  a' 
half-wild  state  1  Even  on  our  loftiest  Alps,  the 
cattle  is  everywhere  tended  and  kept  within 
some  sort  of  enclosure.  Nowhere  do  I  remem- 
ber in  Germany  to  have  seen  a  country  so  utter- 
ly wild,  so  thinly  peopled,  and  that  by  a  race 
living  in  such  apparent  wretchedness,  as  is  the 
case  with  this  Irish  district,  and  with  some  I 
have  seen  in  Scotland.  These  things  form  a 
part  of  the  physiognomy  of  a  country,  and  are 
characteristic  of  its  social  condition. 

A  military  road  has  been  run  through  the  wil- 
derness, with  barracks,  now  occupied  as  police 
stations,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other. 
At  the  Laragh  barracks  three  wild  glens  meet : 
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Glen  Avon,  Glennalnass,  and  that  into  which 
we  have  now  entered.  Glendalough.  We  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  we  observed  a  man  in  a 
purple  coat  standing  in  front  of  a  door,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  observed  us,  jumped  upon  the  car, 
and  said  to  me  without  farther  ceremony, 
"  Your  honour  will  allow  me  to  ride  with  you,  I 
hope.  I  am  the  well-known  guide  of  Glendal- 
ough. My  name's  George  Irwin,  with  your  hon- 
our's leave."  But  I  ought  to  describe  the  man 
before  I  allow  him  to  speak.  He  had  a  long, 
shaggy,  ragged  beard,  that  hung  in  patches  about 
his  chin  and  cheek.  His  features  were  strongly 
marked,  his  cheeks  weatherbeaten  and  meager, 
his  forehead  high  and  wrinkled.  A  pair  of 
sparkling  eyes  glowed  from  under  these  wrin- 
kles, and  from  amid  all  these  facial  ruins  there 
arose  a  boldly-curved  aquiline  nose.  His  voice 
was  rude  and  wild,  and  his  words  came  bub- 
bling over  his  tongue  like  the  wild  waters  of  an 
Irish  bog,  over  dirty  rocks  and  mossy  stones  ;  it 
seemed  as  though  his  throat  had  suffered  by  a 
struggle  of  many  years  against  the  effects  of 
wind,  weather,  and  whiskey. 

"I'm  George  Irwin,  your  honour,  the  guide 
of  Glendalough.  I've  lived  in  this  wilderness 
from  a  boy,  and  know  every  corner  of  it  by 
heart.  I  know  every  legend  that  has  come 
down  from  our  ancestors,  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  there's  no  man  living  can  tell 
you  what  I  can.  I've  shown  all  the  wonders  of 
the  place  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  friend  the 
famous  Miss  Edge  worth,  and  it's  I  was  the  guide 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  when  she  came 
here  as  princess  with  her  royal  lady  mother  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  There  are  lots  of  guides  here 
to  be  sure,  but  there's  none  of  them  can  boast 
of  what  I  can.  Now,  your  honour,  if  you'll  get 
down  from  the  car  and  follow  me,  it's  I  alone 
can  show  you  properly  all  the  fine  things  that 
lie  hid  in  yonder  valley.  This  way,  your  hon- 
our ;  this  way."  And  thus,  almost  by  force, 
but  with  constant  demonstrations  of  politeness, 
he  led  me  to  the  lakes  of  Glendalough,  the  Glen 
of  the  Two  Lakes. 

I  must  own,  I  never  met  with  a  more  intelli- 
gent or  entertaining  guide  than  George  Irwin, 
and  I  only  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  all  the  speeches  and  narrations 
that  poured  almost  incessantly  from  his  lips. 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  poet  of  Scotland, 
told  me,  your  honour,  he  had  never  seen  a  spot 
in  the  world  equal  for  beauty  to  our  lakes  of 
Glendalough  ;  and  of  the  Round  Tower,  which 
your  honour  shall  see  presently,  he  told  me  it 
was  quite  unique,  and  that  in  all  Scotland  there 
were  only  just  the  remains  of  two  such  towers, 
when  we've  more  than  a  hundred  in  Ireland — 
and  what  beautiful  and  perfect  ones  among 
them  !  And  then  there's  our  own  famous  poet 
Thomas  Moore  ;  we  call  him  plain  '  Tommy,'  as 
we  allow  ourselves  to  say  '  Dan'  when  we  speak 
of  the  great  O'Connell.  Well,  I've  known  Tom- 
my these  forty  years,  and  he  knows  me  well 
too,  and  he's  written  a  poem  about  our  lakes — 

4  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er, 
Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep, 
Young  St.  Kevin  stole  to  slurp' 

Oh,  your  honour,  I  know  every  word  of  it,  but 
I  dare  say  your  honour  knows  it  too.  The 
young  princess  too,  her  gracious  majesty  that  is, 


was  delighted  with  the  wild  charms  of  the  scene, 
and  I  dare  say  it's  the  recollection  of  Glendalr 
ough  that  has  determined  her  majesty  to  visit 
us  again  next  year.  Well,  I  hope,  when  she- 
does,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  showing  her 
over  the  ground  again.  When  she  was  here 
last,  she  had  to  skip  after  me  and  her  mother, 
to  whom  I  was  obliged  to  tell  everything,  but 
when  she  comes  next,  she'll  come  as  the  mis- 
tress of  all  of  us.  But  only  look  now,  your  hon- 
our. Here  the  wood  becomes  thinner ;  and 
now,  as  we  step  out  of  it,  you  have  a  view  of. 
the  whole  famous  scene.  These  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Seven  Churches,  with  the  Round  Tower 
in  the  middle,  and  the  lakes  and  the  mountains 
behind." 

The  scene  was  indeed  wonderful,  and  so  pe- 
culiar in  its  kind,  that  I  nowhere  remember  to- 
have  seen  anything  like  it.  Wild,  naked,  dark, 
rocky  mountains  projected  so  a?  to  form  a  sharp 
promontory.  To  the  right  of  this  promontory 
runs  Glendassan,  to  the  left  Glendalough.  You. 
look  into  the  two  glens  at  once  through  the 
broad  rocky  gates.  In  the  amphitheatre  in  front 
lie  the  lowly  ruins  of  the  seven  churches,  and 
amid  them,  forming  a  central  point  to  the  whole 
scene,  rises  the  slender  tower,  standing  there  in 
complete  preservation  in  the  wilderness,  like 
Pompey's  Pillar  in  the  desert  of  Alexandria. 
Behind  this  antique  temple  lie  the  two  far-famed 
lakes,  like  mirrors  laid  there  to  reflect  the  scene. 
The  whole  view  was  one  of  ruins.  There  were 
the  ruins  of  nature  and  the  ruins  of  art.  Not 
the  least  vestige  of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen. 
At  a  distance  some  smoke  rose  to  mark  the 
dwelling  of  a  mountaineer,  and  here  and  there, 
lay  scattered  in  the  valley  the  cabins  of  a  few 
professional  guides,  and  of  some  peasants  who 
made  a  wretched  subsistence  by  selling  refresh- 
ments to  visiters. 

"  Its  a  melancholy  condition  in  which  your 
honour  sees  it  now,"  began  Irwin  again  ;  "  but 
when  Dublin  itself  was  only  a  turf-bog,  there 
stood  here  a  flourishing  town,  and  a  great  theo- 
logical university,  to  which  students  came  from 
France  and  Germany,  ay  and  from  Italy  too. 
This  was  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
There  was  a  college  here,  a  convent,  buildings 
for  the  students  and  professors,  and  no  less  than 
seven  churches.  The  number  seven,  as  your 
honour  knows,  has  always  been  a  holy  number., 
in  the  east  as  in  the  west.  There  were  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  the  seven  councils  of  the  bishops, 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  our  blessed  religion  we 
have  seven  sacraments  and  seven  deadly  sins. 
Therefore  it  was  that  our  Irish  ancestors  always, 
built  seven  churches  together,  upon  some  of  the 
most  glorious  spots  in  Erin.  Most  of  these 
seven  churches  lie  on  our  beautiful  Shannon r 
the  king  of  all  British  rivers.  There  are  four 
sets  of  them  there.  First  on  Inchclorin,  an 
island  of  Lough  Ree  j  then  there  are  the  seven 
churches  of  Clanmacnoise,  near  Athlone  ;  then 
there  are  those  of  Inniscaltra  in  Lough  Derg, 
and  those  at  Scattery  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon.  The  most  westerly  seven  church- 
es are  those  at  Arranmore,  where  the  people 
think  they  can  see  Paradise  in  clear  weather. 

'Oh,  Arranmore,  loved  Arranmore, 
How  oft  I  dream  of  thee  !' 

Oh,  I've  been  there,  your  honour,  and  could  tell 
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you  a  deal  of  the  islands,  if  I  had  not  now  to 
show  you  Glendalough.   All  these  seven  church- 
es that  you  see  before  you  are  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Christianity  in  Ireland;  but  God  was 
worshipped  in  these  valleys  even  before  St.  Pat- 
rick's time,  in  the  days  when  Fionnulla,  the 
daughter  of  Lir,  was  wandering  over  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Ireland,  and  sighing  for  the  first  sound 
of  the  mass  bell,  that  was  to  be  the  signal  of  her 
release.    On  the  promontory  there  I  shall  show 
your  honour  some  remains  of  Druidical  temples, 
but  here  before  you  stands  the  lofty  round  tower 
built  in  our  country  by  the  eastern  fire- worship- 
pers.    I  know  there  are  some  great  scholars, 
your  honour,  who  deny  this,  and  say  the  round 
towers  were  built  for  other  purposes  by  the 
Christians  ;  but  it's  not  true,  for  all  the  travellers 
that  have  been  here  have  told  me  that  nothing 
like  these  towers  is  to  be  seen  in  any  pari  of 
Europe,  or  anywhere  but  in  the  East.   And  then, 
sure,  we  Irish  know  well  enough  who  it  was 
that  built  these  towers,  and  what  they  did  it  for. 
At  daybreak,  the  priests  of  the  fire-worshippers 
used  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  cry 
•  Baal,  Baal,  Baal !'  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
compass,  by  way  of  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  sun,  and  summoning  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
All  this  we  know  well  enough,  for  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.    If  it  wasn't  so  cloudy  there  behind  us,  I 
could  even  show  your  honour  a  mountain  which 
is  called  Baal's  Mountain  to  this  day,  and  over 
the  summit  of  which  the  sun  becomes  visible 
every  morning  from  the  Round  Tower." 

I  repeat  these  words  of  George  Irwin's,  be- 
cause they  express  a  tradition  generally  current 
among  the  lower  Irish,  and  if  there  be  not  some 
truth  in  the  tradition,  we  must  believe  in  a  won- 
der quite  as  great — namely,  in  the  existence  of 
an  illusion,  almost  amounting  to  a  monomania, 
to  which  the  great  mass  of  a  nation  has  aban- 
doned itself. 

The  Round  Tower  of  Glendalough  is  one  of 
the  loftiest  and"  most  complete  in  all  Ireland. 
It  is  110  feet  high,  and  51  feet  in  circumference. 
The  door  is  not  so  high  up  that  it  may  not  be 
easily  reached  by  climbing.  Near  the  summit 
are  the  four  customary  small  windows  or  open- 
ings, and  two  others  somewhat  lower  down. 
The  building  has  been  erected  of  two  descrip- 
tions of  stone — granite  and  clay-slate.  It  is 
difficult  to  look  on  these  magnificent,  extraordi- 
nary, and  enigmatical  buildings,  without  par- 
ticipating in  the  passion  with  which  Irishmen 
•speak  of  them.  So  great  is  this,  that  almost 
every  literary  man  has  put  his  opinions  about 
them  to  paper,  and  almost  every  studious  eccle- 
siastic residing  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  country 
is  sure  to  have  a  theory  respecting  the  round 
towers,  which  he  intends  to  give  to  the  world, 
whenever  his  affairs  allow  him  leisure. 

The  remains  of  the  Seven  Churches  at  Glen- 
dalough, lie  scattered  about  the  Round  Tower, 
■.much  in  the  same  way  as  at  Scattery  Island, 
and  the  whole  site  is  still  used  as  a  cemetery 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  glen. 
Close  to  the  foot  of  the  Round  Tower  was  the 
recent  grave  of  a  young  girl.  The  wooden 
«ross  erected  over  it  was  decorated  with  cut- 
tings of  paper  that  were  playing  in  the  wind, 
while  some  had  already  been  scattered  around 
"to  a  considerable  distance.     A  small  portion  of 


the  site,  called  the  Sacristy,  is  set  apart  as  a 
burying-ground  for  priests.  St.  Kevin,  the  patron 
of  the  Glen,  is  said  to  have  prayed  to  Heaven 
that  all  buried  within  the  compass  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  should  be  saved,  or  at  least  leniently 
dealt  with,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  On  this 
account,  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country 
flock  hither  on  some  day  in  June,  to  decorate 
the  graves  and  crosses  of  their  friends  with 
flowers,  wreaths,  and  cuttings  of  paper,  m  com- 
memoration of  the  goodness  of  St.  Kevin,  and 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

"  Oh,  then  it's  a  beautiful  festival,  your  hon- 
our, and  the  whole  churchyard  is  full  of  people 
singing  and  praying,  that  have  come  from  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  round  Glendalough.  As  they 
are  tolerably  easy  about  the  souls  of  their  friends, 
who  have  every  hope  of  being  saved,  the  festi- 
val is  not  a  very  melancholy  one,  but  on  the 
contrary,  so  gay  often,  that  I  might  be  tempted  to 
call  the  churchyard  '  Erin's  Pleasure-ground.'  " 

Here  also  popular  tradition  points  to  certain 
graves  as  those  of  ancient  Irish  kings.  The 
entrance  to  the  enclosure  is  through  an  old  half- 
ruinous  Saxon  gate,  now  thickly  clothed  in  ivy. 
Among  the  stones  that  lie  scattered  about,  are 
many  of  which  extraordinary  tales  are  told. 
Thus,  one  has  a  hole  to  kneel  in,  and  prayers 
said  on  this  stone  are  supposed  to  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  efficacy.  There  is  also  a  stone 
cross  which  women  embrace  who  long  for  the 
joys  of  maternity.  Yet  to  speak  truth,  this 
cross  must  be  a  very  superfluous  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  a  country  where  families  seem  to  be 
everywhere  blessed  with  such  an  abundance  of 
offspring. 

Next  to  the  ruins  lies  the  smaller  of  the  two 
lakes,  "  It  is  also  called  the  Lake  of  Serpents, 
your  honour,  or  Lough  Napeastia  ;  for  into  this 
lake  it  was,  your  honour,  that  St.  Patrick  ban- 
ished all  the  snakes  of  Ireland.  The  snakes, 
naturally  enough,  were  little  pleased  with  such 
damp  lodgings,  and  one  big  one,  in  particular, 
used  often  to  put  up  its  head  and  pray  the  saint 
to  grant  it  a  little  more  liberty,  So  St.  Patrick 
in  his  good  nature,  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground, 
and  told  the  serpent  to  consider  that  as  its  own 
ground.  Now,  when  they  began  to  build  the 
Seven  Churches,  the  serpent  was  very  angry  at 
what  it  considered  as  an  invasion  of  its  own 
territory  ;  and  at  night  it  used  to  come  out  of 
the  water,  and  destroy  what  the  workpeople 
had  built  during  the  day.  At  last  St.  Patrick 
prayed  to  God  to  dispense  him  from  the  promise, 
he  had  made  to  the  snake,  and  God  allowed 
the  saint  to  banish  the  reptile  into  the  lake 
again,  and  then  the  workmen  got  on  fast  enough 
with  the  building." 

Irwin  went  on  to  tell  me  the  reason  why  for 
1300  years  no  skylark  had  ever  warbled  o'er 
the  gloomy  shore  of  the  larger  lake. 

"When  the  seven  churches  were  building, 
your  honour,  it  was  the  skylarks  that  used  every 
morning  to  call  the  men  to  their  work.  They 
had  no  watches  in  those  days,  and  the  song  of 
the  lark  served  as  a  signal  that  it  was  time  to 
begin  their  labour.  Well,  when  the  holy  work 
was  at  an  end,  St.  Kevin  declared  that  no  lark 
was  worthy  to  succeed  those  pious  birds  that 
had  helped  in  the  building  of  the  churches.  For 
it  was  St.  Kevin  that  built  the  seven  churches, 
and  it  was  he  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Glenda- 
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lough.  In  time,  however,  these  seven  churches, 
and  every  seven  churches  in  Ireland,  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  English,  and  everything  here 
went  to  ruin  and  decay,  and  the  see  of  Glenda- 
lough  was  merged  in  that  of  Dublin.  But  old 
as  these  churches  are,  we  Irishmen  know  the 
names  of  every  one  of  them.  That  heap  of 
stones  there,  your  honour,  is  Trinity  church, 
that  bit  of  wail  there  belonged  to  Our  Lady's 
chapel,  and  that  other  was  part  of  St.  Kevin's 
church  We  shall  remember  these  names  as 
long  as  there's  a  stone  remaining." 

On  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  two 
lakes  are  some  traces  of  ancient  circnmvallation. 
One,  seventeen  paces  in  diameter,  and  in  per- 
fect preservation,  was  at  once  declared  by  Ir- 
win to  be  a  temple  of  the  Druids.  Other  anti- 
quarians pretend  that  it  was  only  an  enclosure 
for  cattle.  I  am  disposed  to  reject  both  suppo- 
sitions. For  a  temple  the  wall  is  scarcely  large 
enough,  and  for  an  enclosure  for  cattle  it  is  built 
with  too  much  care  and  solidity. 

On  St.  Kevin's  day,  of  the  preceding  year, 
this  isthmus  had  been  the  scene  of  a  great  tem- 
perance festival.  Father  Mathew  had  chosen 
that  day  for  holding  a  great  meeting  on  a  spot 
so  dear  to  the  recollection  of  every  Irishman. 

"  It  was  upon  that  wall,  your  honour,  that 
the  heaven-gifted  man  stood  to  address  the 
people.  There  tney  were  from  Glenmacnass, 
and  Glenavonmore,  and  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  and 
from  Glenmalure,  and  the  goatherds  from  the 
uninhabited  mountains,  and  people  from  all  the 
country  round,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of 
them  at  least,  and  a  great  many  nobility  and 
gentry  among  them.  Through  the  village  of 
Rathdrum  alone,  twenty-four  temperance  socie- 
ties marched  with  their  hands  of  music.  Faith, 
I  don't  believe  since  the  days  of  St.  Kevin  there 
ever  were  so  many  people  assembled  here  on  a 
pious  errand.  Some  thousands  took  the  pledge 
that  day ;  and  I  believe,  your  honour,  that  those 
who  took  it  here,  between  the  Lake  of  the  Ser- 
pents and  the  lake  o'er  whose  gloomy  shore 
skylark  never  warbles,  within  view  of  St  Kevin's 
bed,  and  of  the  seven  churches,  and  of  the  ven- 
erable old  pillar  temple,  and  on  the  ground  that 
was  held  to  be  holy  by  our  ancestors,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Druids — no,  I  don't  believe 
those  who  took  the  pledge  here  that  day  will  be 
so  easily  persuaded  to  break  it." 

On  the  second  lake  a  boat  was  awaiting  us, 
and  we  rowed  out  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the 
overhanging  rocks.  The  great  wonder  of  these 
rocks  is  St.  Kevin's  bed,  a  little  cavern,  hollow- 
ed out  apparently  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  just 
large  enough  for  one  person  to  lie  down  and 
stretch  himself  out  in  it.  It  is  situated  forty 
feet  above  the  lake,  but  a  narrow  path  leads  up 
to  it,  and  every  woman  who  lies  down  there 
may  expect  plenty  of  children  and  an  easy  de- 
livery. As  we  were  rowing  along  the  lake,  we 
observed,  winding  up  this  path,  our  tail  of 
women  and  girls,  who  thus  far  had  followed  us 
at  every  step.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  this 
tail  It  consisted  of  women,  maidens,  lads,  and 
children,  who  attached  themselves  to  us  imme- 
diately on  our  entrance  into  the  glen.  Every 
stranger  in  Ireland  must  expect  to  carry  a  tail 
of  this  sort  behind  him,  and  will  find  it  as  im 
possible  to  divest  himself  of  it,  as  O'Connell 
finds  it  to  dispense  with  his  tail.    You  may 


pray  or  you  may  scold,  but  leave  you  they  will 
not.  They  run  along  by  your  side,  and  it  is 
hard  but  they  will  find  an  opportunity,  now  and 
then,  to  pui  in  a  word,  by  way  of  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  your  regular  guide.  These 
would-be  attendants  of  ours  were  now  on  their 
way  to  St.  Kevin's  bed,  and  seemed  all  desirous 
of  entering;  it;  but  an  old  woman  drove  them 
all  away, declaring  it  was  her  privilege  to  show 
strangers  the  position  of  a  woman  in  the  saint's 
bed.  This  is  the  bed  whence  poor  Kathleen 
was  hurled  down  the  beetling  rock  by  the  pious 
Kevin.  Irwin  told  me  the  legend  somewhat 
more  fully  than  Moore  tells  it,  and  added  that 
the  saint  prayed  to  Heaven  that  no  one  might 
ever  again  he  drowned  in  that  lake.  "  And 
that's  now  1300  years  ago, your  honour,  and  no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  has  ever  been  drowned 
in  the  lake  since.  That's  the  reason  people  are 
so  fond  of  bathing  here  ;  but  no  man  would  set 
foot  in  the  other  lake,  the  Lake  of  Serpents. 
Now,  what  I  tell  your  honour  is  true  ;  and  if  it 
stands  otherwise  in  books,  it's  the  books  that 
are  wrong.  Sure,  we've  better  authority  than 
books,  for  we  have  it  all  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation." 

I  lingered  fondly  about  the  lovely  scene  I 
was  about  to  quit.  I  passed  all  its  details  once 
more  in  review  :  the  beautiful  lakes,  the  gloomy 
rocks,  the  Druidical  isthmus,  the  crosses,  the 
churches,  the  graves,  and  the  round  tower. 
What  abundance  of  interesting  objects  was 
here  !  At  length  I  passed  out  through  the  old, 
half  ruined  ivy-mantled  gate,  and  by  the  side 
of  a  thorn-bush  of  extreme  old  age,  which  Irwin 
told  me  marked  the  boundary  of  the  city  that 
once  stood  here  ;  I  mounted  my  car,  and  rolled 
away,  for  once  blessing  the  Irish  for  their  in- 
vention of  the  jaunting  car,  which  allowed  me, 
instead  of  keeping  my  looks  fixed  on  the  horse, 
to  turn  them  towards  Glendalough,  as  long  as 
a  glance  could  be  caught  of  its  beauties. 

FROM  GLENDALOUGH  TO  DUBLIN. 

At  Rathdrum  I  was  told,  though  there  were 
several  hundreds  of  protestants  in  the  place, 
not  one  of  them  had  taken  the  pledge.  The 
same  remark  had  been  made  to  me  in  several 
towns  of  the  south.  In  the  north,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  protestants  have  taken  the  pledge. 
The  protestants  in  the  south,  being  the  smaller 
number,  are  probably  jealous  of  a  movement 
which  originated  with  the  catholics. 

Near  Rathdrum  are  some  copper-mines,  the 
property  of  Cornwall  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Williams,  who,  I  was  told,  were  likewise  the 
owners  of  some  mines  in  America.  No  less 
than  two  thousand  workmen  are  employed  in 
the  mines  of  the  vales  of  Avonmore  and  Avoca. 
The  managers  are  Englishmen,  the  workmen 
Irishmen.  Some  lead-mines  are  also  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Irish  Mining  Company. 

In  the  workhouse  at  Rathdrum  I  found  800 
paupers.  Three  months  before  they  told  me 
there  had  been  350  inmates  ;  but  it  was  now 
the  potato-harvest,  so  there  was  plenty  of  work, 
and  potatoes  were  cheap.  At  that  period  of 
the  year  numbers  were  sure  to  demand  their 
discharge,  whereas  in  spring  they  crowded  to 
the  house. 
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I  know  not  whether  the  protestants  of  Rath- 
drum  are  particularly  zealous,  or  whether  their 
views  prevail  generally  among  the  protestants 
of  Ireland,  but  I  was  told  very  few  protestants 
would  send  their  children  to  the  national  school 
at  Rathdrum.  The  great  dispute  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants  rests  on  the  question 
whether  the  whole  bible,  or  only  extracts,  shall 
be  given  to  the  children  to  read.  The  catholics 
are  for  giving  only  extracts,  and  they  have  car- 
ried their  point,  they  and  their  friends  being  in 
a  majority  at  the  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  one 
good  house  in  Rathdrum  ;  at  present  it  is  a  very 
neat  and  orderly  little  town.  The  question 
whether  Ireland  is  an  improving  country  must 
he  answered,  in  many  respects,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  external  appearance  of  the  towns 
seems  to  have  improved  everywhere  within  the 
last  twenty  years  ;  the  roads,  canals,  and  other 
means  of  transport,  are  every  day  becoming 
better ;  agriculture  and  arboriculture  are  fol- 
lowed with  more  intelligence,  as  you  may  con- 
vince yourself  while  passing  along  the  highway. 
The  increase  of  schools  is  extraordinary,  and 
so  is  the  diminution  of  crime.  Party  spirit, 
particularly  in  religious  matters,  appears  also 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  former  asperity.  One 
giant  evil,  however,  remains — namely,  the  pov- 
erty of  the  masses,  and  amid  all  the  other  im- 
provements, this  evil  remains  undiminished, 
nay,  appears  even  to  be  on  the  increase. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  I  again  mounted  a 
car  to  visit  a  few  more  of  the  beauties  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow — the  Devil's  Glen,  the  Glen 
of  the  Downs,  the  Rock  of  Glencarrig,  &c.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  peculiar  grouping 
of  Irish  mountains,  which  often  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  plain,  leaving  broad,  open,  and  conve- 
nient passes  between  them.  A  mountain  pass 
generally  rises  to  a  culminating  point,  and  then 
descends  again.  In  Ireland  you  often  pass 
along  quite  level  ground  between  two  hills,  and 
continue  so  to  do  till  you  emerge  into  the  plain 
again,  which  produces  a  most  pleasing  effect. 

By  ascending  the  valley  of"  the  little  river 
Vartry,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Wicklow, 
you  arrive  at  the  Devil's  Glen,  a  wild  narrow 
pass,  through  which  the  river  rushes,  after  hav- 
ing just  fallen  in  a  magnificent  cascade  from 
the  wild  marshy  summit.  This  Devil's  Glen, 
profane  though  its  name  may  be,  seems  to  be 
very  pious  in  its  observance  of  the  Sunday,  for 
the  iron  gate  at  the  entrance  had  been  closed  in 
honour  of  the  day,  and  to  keep  out  the  vulgar 
mob  of  Sunday  sight-seers.  I  had  met  many 
things  of  the  kind  before,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  that  a  wild  mountain  glen  was  to 
be  closed  against  a  traveller  on  a  Sunday  seemed 
to  me  to  be  something  new.  Being  a  foreigner, 
however,  an  exception  was  made  in  my  favour, 
and  I  was  admitted  by  a  side  gate. 

Compared  to  what  he  has  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  must  be  owned  the  devil  had 
easy  work  of  it  in  this  glen.  The  rocks,  to  be 
sure,  are  wild,  lofty,  and  rugged  enough  ;  still 
the  work  to  be  done  was  not  so  hard  that  they 
need  have  called  in  the  great,  and  powerful 
spirit,  who  in  his  time  had  to  build  devil's  bridges, 
and  to  scoop  out  devil's  caverns,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. 

I  would  fain  have  returned  by  another  and 


wilder  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but 
was  told  that  Mr.  S.,  to  whom  that  ssi«te  of  the 
valley  belonged,  allowed  no  one  to  pass  along 
that  road  on  a  Sunday.  The  Devil's  Glen,  on. 
the  whole,  afforded  me  much  less  enjoyment 
than  the  park  of  the  Cunningham  family  at 
Mount  Kennedy.  The  situation  and  soil  of  this 
park  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  evergreens,  and  here,  amid  an  inconceivable 
profusion  of  laurels  and  hollies,  I  beheld,  on  a 
meadow,  the  largest  arbutus  in  Ireland.  The 
main  trunk,  or  the  "master  tree,"  as  the  gar- 
dener expressed  himself,  had  been  cut  down, 
for  what  reason  I  have  forgotten  :  but  no  less 
than  twenty-five  large  branches  had  sprung  up 
on  all  sides  from  the  root,  I  walked  round  the 
extreme  points  of  the  branches,  and  found  the 
circumference  to  be  eighty-three  paces.  Another 
colossal  arbutus,  of  about  the  same  size,  existed 
a  few  years  ago  at  Rogerstown,  near  Dublin, 
but  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1839.  The 
old  and  massive  trees  which  we  now  admire  so 
much  were  planted  for  us  in  a  remote  antiquity. 
Daily  their  number  is  lessened  by  the  blast  of 
the  hurricane,  or  the  more  destructive  hand  of 
man.  Are  we  planting  trees  that  will  be  equally 
venerable  to  our  posterity,  some  five  or  six  cen- 
turies hence?  or  are  these  vegetable  Methusa- 
lemsto  be  altogether  eradicated  from  our  globe? 

Cypresses  also  were  growing  here  in  the  open 
air,  in  fifty-three  degrees  north  latitude.  In- 
deed there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Ireland  is  the 
most  northerly  country  in  which  the  cypress 
will  grow.  Of  rose-trees  in  full  bearing  at  this 
advanced  season  I  make  no  mention,  for  I  found 
them  in  the  farthest  north  of  Ireland,  and  some- 
times high  enough  to  overshadow  the  roof  of  a 
cottage. 

Leaving  Mount  Kennedy  House  we  passed 
the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  a  beautiful  corridor  of 
rocks,  richly  decorated  with  oaks,  ivy,  and 
bushes.  It  contains  some  magnificent  points 
of  view,  but  you  never  quit  the  plain,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  you  emerge  again  into  the  open: 
country,  with  the  Great  Sugar-loaf  to  your  left, 
and  the  Little  Sugar-loaf  to  your  right.  These 
are  the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  the  whole 
county  of  Wicklow,  for  they  taper  upward  in 
as  regular  a  form  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
Their  names,  however,  famous  as  they  have 
become  in  Ireland,  cannot  have  been  borne  by 
them  very  long,  for  it  is  only  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  that  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  make  sugar  into  the  conical  loaves  in 
which  we  now  see  it.  Both  mountains  are  per- 
fectly naked  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Not  far  from  the  Sugar-loaves  lies  the  cele- 
brated Killonderry  park  and  the  little  town  of 
Bray,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  park  and  man- 
sion of  Powerscourt.  and  the  little  town  of  En- 
niskerry.  Thence  follows  a  constant  succession 
of  small  towns  and  villages,  parks,  castles, 
houses,  cottages,  and  other  descriptions  of 
country-seats,  all  more  or  less  beautiful,  either 
on  account  of  their  situation,  or  of  the  grounds 
about  them.  Hence  to  Dublin  is  a  densely- 
peopled  district,  which  is  to  Ireland  what  the 
country  of  Kent  is  to  England.  Of  the  old, 
Celtic,  turfy,  wild  Ireland,  not  a  trace  is  here  to 
be  seen.  Everything  becomes  more  and  more 
English,  till  we  arrive  at  Kingstown,  whence  a 
convenient  railway  conveys  us  back  to  Dublin. 
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DUBLIN.—  O'CONNELL  AND  THE   RE- 
PEAL ASSOCIATION. 

On  my  return  to  Dublin,  my  first  visit  was 
made  to  the  man  whom  every  stranger  must  be 
as  curious  to  see  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  as  the 
Pope  in  Rome.  1  mean  the  man  who  at  that 
time  was  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  who 
throughout  Ireland  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Great," 
the  "  Immortal,"  but  for  whom  in  London  they 
have  names  of  a  very  different  signification.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  great  pleasure  to  spend  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  conversation  with  so  able, 
so  experienced,  so  distinguished  a  man  ;  and 
one  who,  within  the  walls  of  his  own  house, 
exercises  hospitality  so  agreeably.  But  of 
O'Connell  as  a  private  man  I  mean  to  make  as 
little  mention  as  of  any  other  private  man  with 
whom  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  may  have 
become  acquainted. 

Some  men  remain,  throughout  life,  confined 
within  their  private  circle,  and  such  may  be 
said  to  have  an  exclusive  property  in  them- 
selves ;  but  others,  as  actors,  authors,  and 
statesmen,  in  stepping  out  upon  the  stage  of 
public  life,  abandon  to  public  examination  and 
criticism  a  part  of  that  exclusive  property  which 
they  possessed  in  their  own  persons.  Such 
men,  as  long  as  they  retain  the  vestment  of  the 
part  they  are  playing,  may  be  freely  and  openly 
judged  and  spoken  of,  without  the  slightest 
breach  of  delicacy.  Nay,  one  may  attack  them, 
in  their  public  character  with  asperity  and  even 
hostility,  and  yet  retain  a  feeling  of  friendship 
and  goodwill  for  them  as  private  men.  Now 
of  all  men  in  England  none  has  retained  so 
little  exclusive  right  to  himself  as  O'Connell. 
No  other  has-made  himself  so  completely  public 
property.  His  life  is  one  of  incessant  publicity. 
Even  his  domestic  and  family  relations  he 
makes  the  subject  of  discussion  at  public  meet- 
ings :  a  thing  the  less  wonderful,  as  his  house 
and  family  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
public  for  support.  In  Germany,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  countries,  a  stranger  who  travels  to 
study  the  geography  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  people,  has  no  need  to  inquire 
about  the  personal  particulars  of  distinguished 
men.  To  travel  in  Ireland  and  ignore  O'Con- 
nell is  impossible.  He  is  himself  an  ethno- 
graphical phenomenon  ;  partly  because,  during 
thirty  years,  he  has  exercised  so  extraordinary 
an  influence  over  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  his  countrymen  ;  partly,  because  he 
and  his  influence  form  in  themselves  a  pheno- 
menon to  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  Irish 
nationality. 

The  Irish  are  a  people  after  the  old  cut,  a 
people  to  whom  we  nowhere  else  see  anything 
similar.  With  us,  people  have  become  too  rea- 
sonable, too  enlightened,  and  much  too  self- 
dependent  to  make  it  possible  for  an  individual 
to  step  from  among  us  and  grow  up  into  such 
overwhelming  dimensions.  We  deride  those 
who  announce  themselves  as  prophets,  but 
among  the  Irish  the  old  faith  in  saints  and 
miracles  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  They  are  patri- 
otic, blind,  credulous,  childlike,  and  enthusi- 
astic enough  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  most 
entire  admiration  of  an  individual ;  and,  in  their 
eagerness  to  be  relieved  from  the  many  real 
grievances  under  which  they  suffer,  they  are 


ready  to  overload  with  applause  every  one  who 
shows  sympathy  in  their  sufferings  or  a  devo- 
tion to  their  cause. 

In  a  well-regulated  state,  and  with  an  intelli- 
gent well-informed  people,  among  whom  all,  or 
nearly  all,  have  the  means  of  subsistence,  the 
apparition  and  success  of  a  popular  tribune  like 
O'Connell  would  be  impossible.  It  was  only  in 
proportion  as  the  infima  blebs  of  Rome  sunk  to 
a  lower  and  more  degraded  condition,  that  the 
tribunes  became  more  prominent.  Ireland  is  a 
country  in  which  there  are  a  larger  number  of 
individuals  without  rights  or  property  than  in 
any  other  in  the  world  ;  this  it  is  that  makes  it 
the  soil  in  which  talented,  active,  and  eloquent 
men  like  O'Connell  are  sure  to  thrive.  O'Con- 
nell for  thirty  years  has  been  the  vigorous  and 
indefatigable  arm  of  Ireland,  that  has  recovered 
for  her,  one  by  one,  many  of  her  plundered 
rights  from  among  the  glowing  embers  of  an 
English  parliament. 

I  am  not  about  to  attempt  a  complete  picture 
of  this  man,  a  task  for  which  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  I  am  qualified,  but  I  will  invite  my 
readers,  at  least,  to  accompany  me  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Emerald  Legion,  as  O'Connel  some- 
what poetically  denominates  his  Repealers, 
where  I  will  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  those 
men  with  whose  names  they  have  probably  be- 
come familiar  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers. It  was  one  of  the  ordinary  repeal 
meetings,  and  was  held  in  a  large  hall  of  a 
place  called  the  Corn  Exchange.  I  arrived  be- 
fore the  hour  indicated,  but  the  room  was  al- 
ready crowded  to  suffocation.  To  judge  from 
their  outward  appearance,  the  assembly  was 
almost  wholly  composed  of  such  Kerry  and 
county  of  Clare  men  as  I  had  seen  in  the  na- 
tional costume  in  the  interior  of  the  land.  To 
my  great  astonishment,  I  found  that  very  few 
of  those  present  had  whole  coats  to  their  backs, 
and  that  the  number  of  those  whom  we  should 
look  upon  as  reputable  citizens  was  very  smajl 
indeed.  They  sat  or  stood  on  benches  ranged 
in  an  amphitheatrical  form  around  the  walls,  and 
in  the  centre  stood  a  table,  at  which  were  sit- 
ting some  secretaries  and  newspaper  reporters. 
A  gallery  overhead  was  filled  with  women  and 
children. 

Observing  there  was  still  some  room  at  the 
table,  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  way  thither, 
and  found  plenty  of  willing  arms  to  assist  me 
forward  over  the  railing.  I  was  then  enabled 
to  take  up  a  more  central  position  at  the  table. 
Everywhere  from  the  railing  hung  rags ;  for 
torn  clothes  it  was  evident  constituted  the  gen- 
eral uniform  of  the  Emerald  Legion.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  anything  offensive  in  making  this 
remark,  but  simply  to  state  it  as  a  fact  that 
most  of  O'Connell's  Repeal  friends  were  arrayed 
in  rags.  On  the  following  morning,  to  be  sure, 
I  found  it  stated,  in  the  several  Dublin  papers, 
that  the  meeting  in  question  had  been  "  very 
respectably  attended."  The  whole  assembly, 
on  the  contrary,  bore  an  appearance,  such  as 
could  have  been  presented  in  France  or  Ger- 
many, only  after  the  lowest  strata  of  society 
had  been  thrown  to  the  surface  by  the  agitation 
of  a  political  hurricane. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  stood  a  high  chair  for 
the  chairman,  and  another,  by  the  side  of  it,  for 
O'Connell.    Over  the  chairman's  seat  was  sus- 
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pended  a  green  flag,  with  the  words,  "  Repeal  ! 
Repeal !  Repeal !"  embroidered  on  it  in  gold 
letters.  Along  the  walls,  as  is  often  done  in 
England  on  similar  occasions,  were  seen  mot- 
toes something  like  the  following  : 

"  A  people  that  does  not  desire  to  make  its 
own  laws,  desires  slavery,  and  merits  slavery." 

•'  He  who  commits  a  crime  strengthens  our 
enemies." 

"  Repeal  is  Erin's  right  and  God's  decree." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istics of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the  na- 
tional character,  and  one  not  sutneiently  esti- 
mated by  foreigners,  that  a  course  of  agitation 
so  nearly  approaching  to  insurrection  can  be 
tolerated,  without  any  serious  mischief  follow- 
ing. O'Connell's  career  of  thirty  years,  as  the 
popular  tribune,  the  great  agitator  of  Ireland, 
much  as  it  may  be  to  the  credit  of  the  man's 
tact,  who,  always  verging  on  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  law,  appears  never  to  have  actually  over- 
stepped them,  is,  at  the  same  time,  still  more 
creditable  to  the  political  liberty  and  to  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  British  people,  not  ex- 
cepting the  government.  I  will  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  a  man  like  O'Connel  could,  either  in 
France  or  Germany,  have  run  the  career  he  has 
run,  without  passing  through  a  prison  or  under 
the  guillotine,  but  even  in  the  freest  republics 
of  Greece  or  Rome  we  meet  with  no  example 
of  a  man  assuming  with  impunity,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a  position  of  such  uncom- 
promising hostility  against  the  great  aristocracy 
of  the  state  as  O'Connell  has  assumed  against 
the  aristocracy  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Loud  cheers  and  vociferations  in  the  street, 
accompanying  the  rolling  of  a  carriage,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  He 
entered  along  with  the  chairman.  I  was  cer- 
tainly without  any  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
O'Connell,  but  I  must  own  he  looked  more  lu- 
dicrous than  dignified  in  his  official  costume  as 
Lord  Mayor.  The  splendid  red  robe  lined  with 
fur,  and  the  long  double  gold  chain,  did  not  be- 
come Inm,  and  yet  I  had  seen  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  his  official  finery,  without  receiving 
any  similar  impression.  If,  however,  my  im- 
pression was  correct,  it  conveys  no  blame  on 
O'Connell,  for  many  commanding  spirits  are 
little  at  their  ease  under  the  trammels  of  a  uni- 
form. The  cheers  with  which  he  was  received 
were  enthusiastic,  and  each  of  the  leaders  of 
of  the  Emerald  Legion,  on  enterng  the  room, 
was  likewise  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 
f.'Ien,  women,  anil  ch'l'lren,  aU  screamed  and 
cheered  as  loud  as  they  could.  Among  these 
leaders  none  excited  my  interest  more  than 
Tom  Steele,  who,  in  his  character  of  O'Connell's 
satellite,  is  almost  as  celebrated  in  Ireland  as 
O'Connell  himself,  though,  without  O'Connell, 
Steele  would  probably  be  as  little  known  as 
Jupiter's  satellites  if  there  were  no  Jupiter. 
Mr.  Steele,  I  was  assured,  had  run  through  a 
handsome  fortune  "  in  agitating  ;"  and,  though 
now  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  was  only  the 
more  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  had  sacrificed  himself.  His  appearance  re- 
minds one  of  Shakspeare's  description  of  Bar- 
dolph.  He  has  the  long  meager  figure  of  a 
corporal,  with  a  genuine  red  Bardolph  nose. 
His  face,  to  be  sure,  bears  deeper  traces  of  care 


and  melancholy  than  can  be  supposed  of  Bar- 
dolph. Steele,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  man  very 
deficient  in  point  of  education,  and  when  he 
speaks  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  can 
have  obtained  any  popular  influence,  unless  in 
consideration  of  the  money  he  has  expended. 
He  may  have  merits  unknown  to  me,  but  in 
describing  his  outward  appearance  I  have  not 
gone  one  hair's  breadth  too  far.  FalstafF  blames 
Prince  Henry  for  the  bad  company  in  which  he 
rinds  him,  and  I  must  own  Tom's  physiognomy 
was  one  in  whose  society  I  would  rather  not 
have  seen  O'Connell. 

Renewed  cheers  ushered  in  John  O'Connell, 
the  "amiable  son  of  the  Liberator,"  as  he  was 
repeatedly  called  in  the  course  of  the  speeches 
that  followed.  All  O'Connell's  sons  and  sons- 
in-law  stand  by  their  father.  They  are  all  agi- 
tators and  repealers.  Even  his  grandsons  aid 
in  the  cause  ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  O'Connell, 
on  the  birth  of  his  twenty-first  or  twenty-second 
grandson,  had  him  immediately  inscribed  among 
the  members  of  the  Repeal  Association.  John 
O'Connell,  said  to  be.  after  his  father,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family, 
bears  but  little  personal  resemblance  to  the 
patriarch  of  agitation.  John  is  smaller  and 
more  handsomely  made  than  his  father. 

A  short  speech  from  the  chairman  opened  the 
meeting.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read.  Some  contributions  to  the  repeal 
rent  were  handed  in  and  deposited  in  a  box  on 
the  table,  and  some  letters  were  read  from  in- 
dividuals of  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
who  expressed  themselves  friendly  to  the  re- 
peal cause. 

John  O'Connell  then  rose,  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  a  journey  through  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land, whence  he  had  just  returned,  and  spoke 
of  the  magnificent  meetings  he  had  attended  at 
Balliwatobber,  Ballinmormagh,  Kilkerrin,  Kii- 
biny,  and  other  equally  obscure  places.  All  the 
respectable  people,  he  said,  were  heart  and  soul 
against  the  Union,  many  priests  had  promised 
their  support,  and,  at  the  different  meetings  in 
question,  at  least  50,000  persons  had  pledged 
themselves  to  repeal. 

"Dan"  himself  rose  next,  and  adjusted  his 
wig.  This  is  a  favourite  trick  with  him,  and 
occurs  frequently  in  the  course  of  an  animated 
speech.  On  one  occasion  even  he  took  off  his 
wig  at  a  public  meeting,  and  displayed  his  bald 
head,  in  reply  to  some  personal  remarks  from 
an  antagonist.  In  addition  to  this  little  man- 
oeuvre of  the  wig,  he  has  various  little  tricks  or 
habits.  For  instance,  he  frequently  moves  about 
on  his  heels,  and  turns  now  to  the  right,  now 
to  the  left;  and  in  this  occasional  change  of 
position,  there  seemed  to  me  to  he  more  habit 
than  design.  He  also  makes  great  use  of  his 
hands  when  speaking,  and,  to  give  more  em- 
phasis, strikes  with  some  force  upon  the  table 
or  other  object  that  happens  to  stand  before 
him.  At  the  meeting  in  question,  he  had  chosen 
for  this  purpose  the  arm  of  the  presidential 
chair,  and  the  chairman  leaned  over  to  the  other 
side  for  the  evident  purpose  of  abandoning  one 
of  his  lateral  supports  to  the  orator's  gesticu- 
lations. 

O'Connell's  delivery  is  clear  and  firm,  yet  less 
fluent  than  his  son;  he  frequently  hesitates, 
anil  repeats  his  sentences,  except  in  the  more 
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animated  parts  of  his  address.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  he  spoke  with  so  strong  an  Irish 
accent,  or  brogue.  Not  that  he  talked  of  repale, 
like  Tom  Steele,  and  many  others  who  were 
present,  but  still  I  was  struck  by  many  pecu- 
liarities of  dialect  which  I  should  feel  it  difficult 
to  describe.  The  theme  of  his  discourse  was 
the  theme  of  all  the  political  discourses  of  his 
life — the  oppression  of  Ireland  by  the  English. 
To  have  heard  one  of  his  speeches  is  to  have 
heard  them  all,  for  not  only  the  theme,  but  also 
the  main  thoughts  and  expressions  are  the 
same.  He  has  certain  telling  words  and  short 
sentences,  which  he  knows  his  audiences  are 
never  tired  of  applauding.  "  Erin,"  "  Poor 
Erin,"  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  when  spoken  in  a 
certain  tone,  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  peals  of 
"bravo,"  and  "hurrah."  The  "Saxons,"  ho- 
nourable as  the  name  is  in  itself,  has  become  a 
term  of  abuse  among  the  Irish,  to  designate  the 
English  ;  and  this  word,  pronounced  by  O'Con- 
nell,  with  a  peculiar  lengthened  emphasis  on 
the  "a,"  never  fails  to  draw  down  applause. 
The  word  "  repeal,"  too,  from  the  lips  of  O'Con- 
nell,  is  certain  to  receive  the  customary  ho- 
nours. At  other  times  he  assumes  a  particu- 
larly devout  tone,  and  speaks  of  the  '•  Almighty," 
and  the  "  blood  of  the  Redeemer,"  when  all  pre- 
sent uncover  themselves,  for  I  had  forgotten  to 
say  that  the  assembly  kept  their  hats  and  rag- 
ged caps  on  their  heads.  Tom  Steele  had  a 
little  low  cap  on,  which  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent me  from  noticing  a  faculty  he  possesses  of 
moving  the  whole  skin  of  his  head,  together 
with  hair,  cap,-and  all.  In  speaking,  I  also  no- 
ticed that  he  had  a  habit  of  constantly  licking 
his  lips  with  his  tongue — the  result,  probably,  of 
embarrassment. 

Certain  thoughts  and  expressions  recur  con- 
tinually, in  O-'Connell's  speeches,  like  the  white 
horse  of  Wouvermanns,  and  the  cascade  of 
Ruysdael,  and,  in  the  same  way,  certain  little 
incidents  are  repeated,  at  the  repeal  meetings, 
with  unvarying  regularity.  Letters  are  read, 
facts  from  Irish  history,  calculated  to  inspire 
hatred  of  the  English,  are  diligently  sought 
for,  reports  of  provincial  meetings  are  pom- 
pously communicated,  and  the  contributions  to 
the  repeal  fund  are  handed  in,  accompanied 
by  many  expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem 
towards  the  givers.  As  often  as  possible  stran- 
gers from  the  wilds  of  America,  or  from  some 
other  remote  country,  are  introduced,  and  made 
to  deliver  a  speech,  or  at  least  a  few  words, 
expressive  of  their  sympathy  for  the  cause. 
O'Connell,  meanwhile,  leads  every  thing,  and 
accompanies  every  incident  by  a  few  suitable  re- 
marks, or  by  some  pointed  attack  upon  England. 

'♦England,"  said  he,  at  the  meeting  in  question, 
"  has  everywhere  been  for  slavery.  Whitherso- 
ever we  look,  England  has  reduced  mankind  to 
servitude.  In  Asia  she  has  converted  100  mil- 
lions of  freemen  into  slaves.  In  Africa  there  are 
English  slaves.  In  Australia,  round  every  island 
she  has  thrown  her  chains.  It  is  the  very  nature 
of  England  to  subdue  and  to  make  slaves  of  all 
nations,  whether  adjacent  or  remote,  that  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  resist  her.  Even  Ire- 
land, our  beautiful,  our  unhappy  Ireland,  our 
holy  island— (loud  cheers) — affords  the  most 
striking  example  of  England's  love  for  despot- 
ism and  tyranny.    For  600  years  the  Saxons 


|  — ('  Bravo')— have  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
i  our  entire  oppression  ;  all  their  endeavours 
have  been  to  make  their  profit  of  us  at  our  ex- 
pense, to  annihilate  our  nationality,  and  to  con- 
vert us  into  the  willing  agents  of  their  despotic 
behests.  Who,  I  ask,  is  to  blame,  if  we  are 
poor,  and  cannot  clothe  and  feed  ourselves 
better  than  we  do  1  ('  The  Saxons  !'  exclaimed 
a  loud  voice  from  one  of  the  back  rows.)  Ay, 
the  Saxons  are  to  blame  !  Whose  fault  is  it 
that  in  our  country,  so  blessed  with  fertility  by 
Providence,  so  many  human  beings — I  shudder 
to  say  it — die  annually  of  hunger  ?  ('  The  Sax- 
ons !'  repeated  the  same  voice.)  Ay,  the  Sax- 
ons !  Who  has  destroyed  our  manufactures 
and  our  industry  1  The  Saxons  !  Who  has 
prevented  the  development  of  that  intellectual 
culture,  in  which  we  were  once  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  1  The  Normans 
and  their  brothers  the  Saxons !  Who  has 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  assuming  that  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  which  our 
natural  resources  and  the  talents  given  us  by 
God  so  justly  entitle  us?  And  who  is  it  that 
has  made  the  word  Irishman  to  sound  less 
proudly  than  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  or  German  1 
('The  Saxons!'  responded  the  voice  that  had 
twice  before  been  heard.)  Yes,  the  Saxons! 
the  English !  despotic  England  is  to  blame ! 
There  was  a  time  when  America  too  was  in  a 
condition  of  servitude,  but  the  Americans  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  are  now,  to  the  morti- 
fication of  England,  a  free  and  powerful  nation. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  would  have  you  imitate  the 
example  of  America  in  its  fullest  extent.  Our 
object  may  be  attained  by  the  pacific  means  of 
a  legal  opposition.  I  declare  myself  altogether 
opposed  to  every  kind  of  physical  force.  There 
are  some  among  us,  I  know,  who  have  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  force  ;  but  I  hope  that  on 
due  reflection  they  will  agree  with  me,  that 
were  we  to  recur  to  physical  force,  we  should 
completely  ruin  our  cause.  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  rather  retire  from  the  theatre  of  public 
life  altogether,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  utter  solitude,  than  league  myself  with 
men  who  would  persist  in  recommending  such 
illegitimate  and  ill-judged  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  so  righteous  a  cause.  (No  applause 
followed.)  I  therefore  wish  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, when  I  direct  attention  to  the  example 
of  America.  I  would  have  you  emulate  the 
Americans,  in  their  love  of  liberty  and  of  their 
native  land,  in  their  persevering  opposition  to 
the  tyranny  of  England,  and  in  their  manly  re- 
sistance to  attacks  made  upon  their  rights  as 
citizens  and  men  ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  you 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  their  resistance,  which 
was  a  sanguinary  and  an  armed  one.  We  can 
attain  our  aim,  only  by  maintairing  a  menacing 
position  ;  by  keeping  attention  constantly  fixed 
on  our  interests:  by  continually  exciting  ani- 
mosity against  England,  tyrannical  England; 
and  by  warming  our  breasts  with  the  love  of 
Ireland,  our  beautiful,  much  to  be  pitied  Ire- 
land !  The  more  men  we  can  animate  with 
enthusiasm  for  our  cause,  the  more  we  can  de- 
monstrate to  ourselves,  and  to  Englishmen,  and 
to  the  whole  world,  the  revolting  injustice  that 
England  has  done  us,  and  under  which  we  still 
suffer,  the  more  hope  is  there  that  we  may  at 
last  have  a  majority  in  parliament,  and  obtain 
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justice  for  Erin.     Be  active  and  vigilant.     As- 
sociate, agitate,  and  stand  by  me.     For  forty 
years   I  have  striven  and  fought  against  des- 
potism,  against    bigotry,    against    the   Tories, 
against  England,  and  all  for  Ireland  (cheers), 
and  every  true-hearted  Irishman  loves  me  the 
better  for  it.    (Cheers.)     For  forty  years  I  have 
had  but  one  object  in  view;  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  the  abolition  of  English  tyranny.     And  has 
the  struggle  of  so  many  years  been  carried  on 
in  vain  ?     Have  we  not  obtained  the  abrogation 
of  the  atrocious  penal  laws  1     Has  not  our  re- 
ligion been  emancipated?     Have  we  not  seat 
and  voice   in   parliament?      Do  we   not   now 
participate  in  the  municipal  administration  of 
Cur  own  towns  1     Let  what  is  past  inspire  you 
with   confidence   in   the   future.     Repeal   will, 
must   be   obtained,  as  a  crown  to  the  whole 
great  work.     When  we  have  obtained  repeal, 
then  only  as  an  independent  nation  shall  we 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  England.     Then 
only  can  Ireland  flourish,  then  only  can  we  hope 
to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  with  which  the  Al- 
mighty (here  they  all  pulled  off  their  caps)  has 
gifted  our  beautiful  Erin,  our  holy  isle.    ('  Hear, 
hear,'  from  Tom  Steele,  O'Connell's  most  dili- 
gent crier  of  '  hear,  hear.')    There  is  but  one 
thing  can  save  Ireland,  and  that  is  repeal !    The 
wellbeing  of  all  of  you  depends  on  repeal !   With 
repeal  you  will  be  happy  and  rich,  and  obtain 
all  you  wish  and  strive  for.     As  long  as  I  live, 
therefore,  I  shall  cry  cut  for  repeal,  and  you  too 
must   shout  repeal  to   the  end  of  your  days. 
('Bravo,  bravo!    hurrah!   repeal!')    You   ask 
me  who  will  obtain  repeal  for  you.     I  will.     I 
offer  the  people  of  Ireland  repeal — ('  Bravo!') — 
and  I  promise  you  that  if  you  are  but  resolved 
on  it,  you  shall  have  it.     I  have  often  been  de- 
ceived by  England.     Often  have  I  had  the  pro- 
mise of  the  English  ministry  and  the  English 
parliament,  that  the  demands  of  Ireland  should 
be  heard,  and  that  her  wrongs  should  be  re- 
dressed.     On  the   faith   of  those  promises  I 
preached  patience  to  you,  and  begged  you  to 
await  the  fulfilment  of  England's  promises.  And 
you  followed  my  injunctions.     You  were  tran- 
quil and  silent,  and  Ireland  was  ready  to  receive 
from  England,  as  an  act  of  grace,  what  she 
might  have  demanded  as  her  own  good  right. 
But  England  never  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity I  afforded  her,  to  act  greatly  and  nobly. 
When  I  and  Ireland  were  silent,  England  forgot 
her  promises,  and  the  old  injustice  continued 
unredressed." 

After  continuing  for  some  time  longer  in  this 
strain  of  bitter  animosity  against  England,  he 
concluded,  amid  vociferous  applause,  by  telling 
his  hearers  that  if  they  were  but  united  they 
would  yet  be  a  nation  again.  A  bunch  of  grapes 
was  then  handed  him  by  way  of  refreshment ; 
but  he  rose  again  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
the  meeting,  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  upon 
the  incidents  that  happened  to  arise.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  spoke  with  much  apparent  feeling 
when  a  little  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  stepped 
forward,  and  handed  in  £4  as  the  contribution 
of  his  schoolfellows  to  the  repeal  rent.  O'Con- 
nell  gave  his  hand  to  the  child,  after  having  first 
taken  his  hat  off  to  him,  and  asked  his  name, 
which  was  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  assembly. 
It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  handsome, 
innocent  child  by  the  side  of  the  veteran  fox — 


for  every  one  must  own  that  there  is  a  remar- 
kable expression  of  fox-like  cunning  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  O'Connell. 

Next  followed  a  subscription  from  the  women 
of  Limerick,  which  called  forth  from  O'Connell 
some  complimentary  remarks  to  the  fair  inhab- 
itants of  that  city,  who,  on  the  motion  of  Tom 
Steele,  were  greeted  with  three  loud  and  ring- 
ing cheers.  A  contribution  from  Galway  called. 
O'Connell  again  on  his  legs.  There  were  no 
truer  Irish  hearts  anywhere,  he  said,  than  in 
Connaught,  but  he  was  aware  that  the  large 
graziers  there  dreaded  a  repeal  of  the  union,  as 
likely  to  lead  in  England  to  the  imposition  of  an 
import  duty  on  Irish  cattle. 

"  I  look  upon  every  apprehension  of  the  kind." 
he  continued,  "  as  entirely  unfounded.  Do  you 
believe  the  English  will  be  less  hungry  after  the 
repeal  of  the  union  than  they  are  now  1  I  be- 
lieve they  will  have  as  much  appetite  then  as 
ever  they  had.  They  like  our  cattle  now  better 
than  what  they  get  from  abroad,  and  hereafter, 
when  we  are  independent  again,  our  meadows 
and  our  cornfields  will  be  better  cultivated,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  offer  them  better  cattle  than 
we  can  now.  And  should  they  then  refuse  to 
take  it,  because  it  was  not  union  cattle,  why,  I 
believe  that  our  independence  would  awaken  us 
to  increased  industry,  and  we  should  soon  be 
able  to  buy  the  Connaught  cattle  for  our  own 
consumption,  without  being  at  all  beholden  to 
England  for  taking  it  off  our  hands.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  union  affords  no  protection  to 
our  graziers,  for  the  English  will  certainly  be 
deterred  by  no  consideration  for  us  from  getting 
their  cattle  elsewhere,  if  they  can  buy  it  cheaper 
and  better  than  they  can  from  us.  On  this  point 
the  new  tariff  has  sufficiently  enlightened  us,  in 
drawing  up  which,  not  the  least  consideration 
was  shown  for  our  interests ;  and  if  that  tariff 
has  had  no  greater  influence  on  our  cattle  trade 
than  it  has,  the  reason  is,  that  they  can  get  sup- 
plied by  us  with  a  better  and  a  comparatively 
cheaper  article  than  by  the  foreigner." 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  a  Lord  French, 
who,  as  O'Connell  observed,  was  the  first  lord 
that  had  declared  in  favour  of  reform. 

From  the  town  of  Drogheda  came  £50,  and 
this  donation  was  received  with  great  demon- 
strations of  satisfaction,  and  O'Connell  called  on 
every  town  in  Ireland  to  imitate  so  glorious  an 
example  ;  in  doing  so,  he  drew  so  animated  and 
affecting  a  picture  of  the  goodness,  patriotism, 
and  genuine  Irish  spirit  by  which  the  people  of 
Drogheda  were  animated,  of  whom  nine  out  of 
every  ten  were  repealers,  that  he  almost  burst 
into  tears.  Once,  indeed,  he  really  did  shed 
tears,  when,  speaking  of  the  present  character 
of  the  judicial  bench,  he  made  some  allusions  to 
a  former  judge,  a  deceased  friend,  of  whom  he 
spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  eulogy  and  affec- 
tion. O'Connell  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
his  speech,  and  wept.  C'est  impossible,  mais  je 
I'ai  vu. 

The  smaller  donations  were,  in  my  eyes,  how- 
ever, more  remarkable  than  these  larger  ones. 
There  were  many  of  a  shilling,  eight  pence,  six- 
pence, and  one  even  of  twopence,  the  contribu- 
tion, probably,  of  a  beggar.  Among  those  pre- 
sent many  were  induced  by  the  reading  of  the 
list  to  contribute  trifling  sums.  One  man  on  a 
back  bench  cried  out  he  would  give  all  he  had 
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about  him,  and  sent  down  fourpence,  which  were 
duly  allowed  to  fall  into  the  money-box.  O'Con- 
nell himself  handed  in  a  number  of  shillings 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  laid  them  on  the  big  box. 
The  sums  thus  made  up  of  the  pence  and  shil- 
lings of  the  poor,  and  sent  to  O'Connell  and  his 
friends,  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  repeal, 
are  very  considerable.  So  large  an  amount  was 
named  to  me  that  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it. 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  the  spectacle,  a  Ger- 
man was  brought  into  the  fire.  He  had  just  ar- 
rived from  America,  and  had,  I  believe,  brought 
with  him  letters  of  introduction  to  O'Connell. 
This  German  assured  the  assembly  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  no  one  doubted  of  the 
eventual  success  of  the  repeal  movement  ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  compare  O'Connell  with 
Washington,  and  said  that  the  name  of  Irishman, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  stigma  in  America, 
had  come  to  be  a  title  of  honour  since  O'Con- 
nell had  so  gallantly  devoted  himself  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  union,  and  since  Father  Mathew  had 
so  triumphantly  advocated  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. 

All  these  proceedings  occupied  several  hours, 
and  it  was  growing  dusk  when  the  meeting 
broke  up;  yet  I  did  not  see  one  individual  with- 
draw, though  of  course  most  of  them  were  mere- 
ly spectators,  and  could  take  no  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  beyond  occasionally  joining  in 
the  cry  of  "hear,  hear!"  They  all  retained 
their  places,  however,  even  when  O'Connell 
spoke  of  the  international  relations  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  of  Europe  ;  matters  which,  I  am 
certain,  were  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
those  he  addressed.  At  last,  when  all  the  letters 
had  been  read,  and  all  the  contributions  gathered 
in,  and  the  big  money-box  tolerably  well  filled, 
the  meeting  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  By 
way  of  finale,  however,  Tom  Steele  jumped  upon 
the  table,  and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the 
queen,  three  cheers  for  Ireland,  three  cheers  for 
repeal,  and  three  cheers  for  the  noble  German 
from  America.  Thus  ended  the  affair,  and,  ac- 
companied by  loud  applause,  the  lord  mayor 
walked  out  of  the  room.  Amid  the  loud  hurrahs 
of  those  in.  the  street,  I  saw  him  enter  a  very 
stately  and  magnificent  coach,  in  which  Jie  re- 
turned home  in  state,  drawn  by  two  handsome 
dapple-gray  horses. 

While  through  the  window  I  was  contempla- 
ting his  departure,  I  suddenly  heard  the  clatter 
of  money  behind  me,  and,  on  turning  round,  per- 
ceived that  some  one  had  been  careless  enough 
to  overturn  the  great  box,  and  that  several  per- 
sons were  busily  engaged  in  collecting  the  pen- 
nies and  shillings  and  sovereigns  that  had  been 
sent  spinning  and  rolling  about.  O'Connell's 
son  stood  close  by,  and  watched  the  whole  scene. 
This  money-box,  I  must  own,  offended  me 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  spectacle.  I 
cannot  forgive  O'Connell,  and  I  do  not  believe 
posterity  will  forgive  him,  for  making  his  patri- 
otic endeavours  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  to 
himself,  and  that  openly,  and  without  the  least 
apparent  sense  of  shame.  Indeed,  he  has  quite 
reconciled  his  delicacy  to  the  proceeding,  and 
intrenches  himself  behind  arguments  like  the 
following  :  "  I  was  a  barrister  in  excellent  prac- 
tice, and  my  income  was  more  likely  to  increase 
than  fall  off.  I  threw  up  this  practice,  and  de- 
voted myself  entirely  to  the  cause  of  Ireland. 


This  cause  is  a  very  expensive  one  to  me,  for 
I  have  not  only  my  own  family  to  maintain,  but 
likewise  many  of  those  who  help  me  into  par- 
liament, and  enable  me  to  act  there  with  efficacy. 
Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  Ireland 
should  remunerate  me  for  these  expenses,  and 
indemnify  me  for  the  loss  I  have  sustained  in 
giving  up  my  practice.  I  can,  therefore,  accept 
the  O'Connell  tribute  from  my  countrymen  with 
the  best  conscience  in  the  world." 

In  most  of  his  speeches  he  reiterates  his  de- 
mands for  money,  or  vindicates  his  claim  to  the 
support  of  his  countrymen,  and  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  his  sacrifices.  By  so  doing,  he  places 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
who  make  no  hesitation  to  designate  him  as  a 
"  regular  mendicant,"  a  "  false  prophet,"  a 
"knave  in  politics,  and  a  hypocrite  in  religion." 
The  bitterest  reproaches  are  addressed  to  him, 
for  coaxing  the  pennies  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poor,  in  order  that  he  and  his  may  live  in  luxu- 
ry. His  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
whom  contribute  a  part  of  the  money,  tell  us 
that  O'Connell  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he 
does  ;  that  if  he  is  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  country,  he  must  take  the  money,  and  that 
if  the  people  cease  to  give  their  money,  they 
must  abandon  all  hope  of  repeal. 

What,  however,  shall  an  impartial  stranger 
say  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  de- 
cide, without  such  an  insight  into  the  heart  and 
the  private  circumstances  of  O'Connell,  as  God 
alone  can  possess.  The  following  facts,  how- 
ever, are  indisputable  :  In  consequenceof  O'Con- 
nell's patriotic  and  inflammatory  endeavours,  he 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  large  income  (more 
than  £10,000  a  year,  it  is  said),  and  upon  this 
income  he  and  his  family  live  in  luxury,  better 
clothed  and  better  fed  than  the  thousands  from 
whom  this  income  is  derived.  O'Connell  and 
his  relatives  have  no  idea  of  saying,  "  We  will 
go  in  rags,  and  eat  potatoes  and  salt,  like  the 
millions  of  our  countrymen  for  whose  welfare 
we  are  labouring.  We  will  set  aside  every 
worldly  advantage,  and  all  the  money  intrusted 
to  us  shall  be  devoted  to  the  great  cause,  and 
none  of  it  to  our  individual  profit."  No,  their 
song  sounds  thus  :  "  If  we  were  all  lawyers  in 
good  practice,  how  comfortably  could  we  live  ! 
and  that  we  may  not  be  too  forcibly  reminded 
of  this,  do  you  secure  us  against  the  want  of 
money."  With  the  disinterested  Fabricius,  with 
Cincinnatus  labouring  at  the  plough,  with  the 
barefooted  caliph,  with  the  apostles,  and  pro- 
phets, and  the  great  patriots  and  philanthropists, 
whom  posterity  has  so  justly  prized  for  keeping 
their  souls  and  thoughts  above  the  atmosphere 
of  money — with  all  these  noble  and  exalted 
beings,  the  O'Connells  must  not  for  a  moment 
be  placed  on  the  same  line.  In  making  these 
remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  O'Connell,  in 
everything  he  does,  is  actuated  by  sordid  mo- 
tives, or  that  all  his  zeal,  eloquence,  and  patriot- 
ism spring  from  a  thirst  for  pecuniary  gain.  To 
say  that,  would  be  to  designate  him  at  once  as  a 
liar  and  hypocrite.  There  are  mixed  characters 
in  the  world,  men  who,  with  unaffected  zeal  for 
a  public  cause,  combine  a  sharp  sense  of  what 
is  to  their  own  interest.  His  zeal  for  his  coun- 
try may  originally  have  been  entirely  pure,  and 
his  hatred  of  the  Tories  wholly  unaffected  ;  tha 
pecuniary  advantages  of  agitation  may  have  de- 
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veloped  themselves  in  the  course  of"  his  career, 
and  he  may  simply  receive  a  henefit  which  chance 
has  thrown  in  his  way.  There  are  prophetic 
spirits  who  hold  a  midway  place  between  angels 
and  devils,  and  are  not  the  less  prophets,  though 
the  world  may  call  them  false  prophets.  Such 
men  are  extraordinary  men  still,  and,  even  while 
they  are.  serving  Mrnmon,  maintain  their  souls 
in  a  youthful  elasticity,  and  keep  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm  alive,  not  allowing  the  one  half  of 
the  character  to  corrupt  the  other  half.  Are 
there  not  men  who  devote  themselves  with  en- 
thusiasm to  a  faith  in  which  they  do  not  believe? 
Had  not  Mahomet  his  inspirations,  and  will  any 
one  deny  his  enthusiasm  for  a  religion  which  he 
was,  nevertheless,  cunning  enough  to  make,  on 
all  occasions,  subservient  to  his  interest  1 

In  consideiing  the  character  of  O'Connell, 
moreover,  we  must  consider  the  character  of 
the  age  he  lives  in.  Had  he  lived  by  the  plough, 
like  Cincinnatus,  or  clad  himself  in  rags,  like  his 
poor  countrymen,  he  might  never  have  exer- 
cised his  present  influence.  Modern  heroes 
must  he  well  lodged,  and  dressed  like  gentlemen, 
and  O'Connell's  admirers  may  admire  him  all 
the  more  for  the  ability  with  which  he  extracts 
from  them  such  large  voluntary  contributions, 
by  the  mere  effect  of  eloquence  and  zeal.  In 
short,  in  judging  him,  we  must  consider  him  as 
an  extraordinary  man,  but  as  a  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  money  century.  By  means 
never  before  attempted,  he  has  risen  to  power, 
influence,  and  wealth  ;  without  any  exercise  of 
physical  force,  he  has  for  more  than  thirty  years 
braved  the  most  powerful  aristocracy  in  Europe, 
and  all  the  time  he  has  had  none  to  support  him 
but  a  few  millions  of  paupers. 

THE  WORKHOUSE. 

It  had  long  been  the  wish  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  the  English  system  of 
poor-laws  into  Ireland,  and  a  few  years  ago  this 
design  was  really  carried  into  execution.  A 
poor-rate  has  been  imposed  upon  all  Ireland,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  this  rate,  and  of  some  large 
parliamentary  grants,  workhouses  have  been 
erected  all  over  Ireland.  The  number  to  be 
erected  is  150.  Of  these,  100  had  been  finished 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  When  the  remain- 
ing 50  are  finished,  and  put  into  activity,  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  pass  a  vagrancy  act  for  the 
prevention  of  mendicancy.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  this  in  Ireland,  because  there 
did  not  exist  a  sufficient  number  of  charitable 
institutions  supported  by  the  state.  I  was  even 
told  that  there  existed  till  lately  only  six  such 
institutions  in  all  Ireland.  There  are,  indeed, 
innumerable  institutions  of  the  kind  supported 
by  voluntary  gifts,  and  in  Dublin  alone,  including 
asylums,  hospitals,  charity-schools.  &c,  there 
are  50  such.  Of  all  these  establishments,  in 
Dublin,  only  one,  the  House  of  Industry,  was 
maintained  by  the  state.  It  was  the  largest  of 
all,  for  it  afforded  lodging  and  food  to  no  less 
than  2000  paupers,  beggars,  cripples,  orphans, 
lunatics,  &c.  This  was  the  only  house  of  chari- 
ty that  I  was  able  to  visit  during  my  stay  in 
Dublin.  b 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  English  poor-laws, 
all  Ireland,  like  England,  has  been  divided  into 
a  certain   number  of  districts,  called  unions. 


Every  house  in  such  a  district  is  estimated  at  a 
certain  annua!  value,  and  the  poor-rate  imposed. 
upon  each  householder  is  a  certain  per  centage 
on  the  supposed  value.  The  tax  thus  raised  is 
then  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  work- 
house. Dublin  and  its  environs  are  divided  into 
two  unions — the  North  Union  and  the  South 
Union.  The  houses  in  the  former  are  estimated 
at  £394,000  a  year,  and  in  the  latter  at  £561,000. 
The  poor-rate  collected  in  the  North  Union 
somewhat  exceeds  £8000,  and  in  the  South 
Union  is  somewhat  less  than  £12,000. 

For  the  North  Union,  the  above  mentioned 
house  of  industry  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  work- 
house. There  is  a  rate-book,  in  which  all  the 
rated  houses  are  entered.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  houses  entered  there  at  astonishingly  low 
rents.  Many  were  valued  at  20*.  (and  some 
as  low  as  15s.)  a  year.  The  occupier  of  a 
house  rated  at  20s.,  had  to  pay  a  yearly  tax 
of  bd.  Surely  the  tenant  of  such  a  dwelling 
might  pass  for  a  poor  man  himself!  A  line 
ought  to  have  been  drawn  that  would  have 
exempted  such  wretched  huts  from  the  impo- 
sition of  a  poor-tax.  Some  cabins  in  Ireland, 
to  be  sure,  would  defy  all  estimate.  What 
rate  can  be  imposed  on  the  miserable  being 
who  creeps  for  shelter  behind  a  mud  wall  or 
under  a  shed  of  tattered  thatch. 

At  the  head  of  the  poor-law  system  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  are  three  poor-law  commis- 
sioners, who  reside  in  London.  Under  them 
are  assistant  poor-law  commissioners,  who  live 
in  the  country,  each  having  under  his  care  and 
inspection  a  district  composed  of  several  unions, 
respecting  which  he  addresses  periodical  re- 
ports to  the  central  commission.  The  reports 
are  printed,  and  so  are  the  annual  reports  of 
the  central  commission.  The  reports  of  the 
commissions  of  inquiry,  appointed  previously  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  system,  have  also 
been  printed;  and  all  these  reports  together 
form  a  little  library,  which  he  who  would  know 
Great  Britain  properly  ought  not  to  leave  un- 
studied. They  are  full  of  excellent  remarks, 
and  of  highly  interesting  evidence,  respecting 
the  country,  the  people,  and  their  condition. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem, according  to  Mr.  George  Nicholls,  is  this, 
that  the  maintenance  offered  at  the  public  cost 
shall,  on  the  whole,  be  less  desirable  than  the 
condition  of  the  man  who  maintains  himself  by 
his  own  labour.  To  carry  this  principle  into 
execution,  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  might  seem 
necessary,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  inmates 
of  a  workhouse  should  be  worse  clothed,  worse 
fed,  and  worse  lodged,  than  the  independent 
labourers  of  the  district.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, those  residing  in  a  workhouse  in  England 
are  much  better  off  in  this  respect  than  the 
family  of  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  and  yet  the 
constrained  labour,  the  discipline,  the  confine- 
ment, and  the  exclusion  of  certain  amusements 
within  reach  of  the  labourer  who  maintains 
himself,  engender  such  an  aversion  to  the 
workhouse,  that  experience  warrants  our  say- 
ing, that  no  one,  not  wholly  without  means,  or 
not  really  in  urgent  distress,  will  apply  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse,  and  that  those 
whom  distress  has  induced  to  enter  there,  wdl 
leave  it  as  soon  as  they  believe  themselves  in 
a  condition  to  gain  their  own  living.     The  re- 
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cult  of  all  this,  Mr.  Nicholls  adds,  will  be,  in- 
creased exertion  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  to 
maintain  himself  in  independence. 

To  make  the  clothing,  lodging,  and  food  of 
the  poor  in  a  workhouse  worse  than  those  of 
the  majority  of  Irish  peasants  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  were  it  possible  it  would  be  wholly 
inexpedient.  The  Irish  are  by  nature  and  habit 
a  migratory  people,  and  fond  of  change.  An 
Irishman  would  rather  travel  over  the  who.'e 
world  in  search  of  employment  than  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  a  workhouse  while  in  the 
possession  of  health  and  vigour.  Confinement 
to  an  Irishman  is  more  intolerable  even  than 
to  an  Englishman ;  and,  however  better  the 
accommodation  of  a  workhouse  may  be  than 
what  a  mud  cabin  can  afford,  nothing  but  ex- 
treme need  will  drive  an  Irishman  into  the 
former,  nor  will  he  remain  there  one  moment 
longer  than  the  necessity  continues.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  question  maybe  raised 
whether  the  contrary  principle  might  not  be 
applied  in  Irish  workhouses — namely,  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  inmates  better  than  that 
which  they  could  procure  for  themselves.  By 
6uch  means  the  people  might  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  wild  wandering  misery,  which 
they  drag  about  the  world  with  them,  and 
might  be  taught  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
order  and  discipline  of  a  workhouse,  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  a  better,  a  more  decent,  a 
more  human  existence.  The  object  of  a  poor- 
house  ought  not  to  be  merely  to  act  as  an  aux- 
iliary for  the  enforcement  of  a  vagrancy  act. 
We  ought  to  have  views  beyond  the  mere 
suppression  of  mendicancy,  and  to  aim  at  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
those  whom  misfortune,  ignorance,  or  preju- 
dice, may  have  reduced  to  destitution.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  such  object  is  kept  in 
view  in  the  organization  of  the  Irish  work- 
houses, in  which  a  system  of  terror  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  said  to  prevail.  As  in  the 
English  houses,  so  here,  the  discipline  seems 
to  me  to  be  rude,  severe,  and  unmitigated  by 
kindness.  The  governors,  as  they  are  called, 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  me  in  the  light  of 
"  guardians,"  or  "  fathers,"  to  the  poor,  as  we 
are  wont  to  designate  in  Germany  those  to 
whom  functions  somewhat  similar  are  intrusted. 
These  governors  have  always  great  power 
over  the  poor,  and  may  even  inflict  severe 
punishments  upon  them.  All  these  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  a  view  to  the  object 
proposed.  The  workhouses  are  not  intended 
as  places  of  retreat  for  the  poor ;  they  are 
rather  meant  to  be  houses  of  correction,  in 
which  the  poor  shall  be  taught  to  value  more 
highly  their  personal  liberty,  accustom  them- 
selves to  work,  and  learn  to  abstain  from  men- 
dicancy. 

The  food  and  clothing  within  an  Irish  work- 
house is  certainly  better  than  the  pauper  could 
enjoy  out  of  it,  for  of  course  the  inmates  of 
such  a  house  are  not  allowed  to  go  about  half- 
naked  and  half  starved,  the  usual  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland.  The  food  consists  gene- 
rally of  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  milk,  particu- 
larly butter-milk.  Bread  is  given  only  to  the 
children  and  the  sick.  The  diet  tables  and 
other  regulations  of  public  institutions  are  of 
interest  to  the  inquiring  traveller,  for  they  often 


afford  him  a  convenient  insight  into  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  a  whole  nation.  When,  there- 
fore, I  detail  to  my  readers  the  fare  of  a  pauper 
in  an  Irish  workhouse,  I  give  them  a  picture  of 
the  style  of  living  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people,  of  those  at  least  among  them  who* 
hnve  it  in  their  power  to  eat  their  daily  fill. 

As  among  most  classes  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, the  day  is  divided  into  three  acts  or 
meals,  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  By  the 
last  is  not  to  be  understood  the  noonday  meal, 
but  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  The  lunch  is 
participated  in  only  by  the  children  and  inva- 
lids. The  healthy  and  full-grown  are  excluded 
from  it.  The  hours  at  which  these  meals  are 
taken  are  later  than  with  us  in  Germany.  Nine 
o'clock  is  the  hour  for  breakfast,  and  four  in 
the  afternoon  for  dinner.  The  breakfast,  as  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  among  those  who  have 
the  means  of  decent  maintenance,  consists  of 
new  milk  and  stirabout,  a  kind  of  porridge  of 
oatmeal ;  the  dinner  is  composed  of  potatoes 
and  buttermilk.  The  children,  for  their  lunch, 
receive  bread  and  milk.  On  Sundays,  holidays, 
and  on  every  Thursday,  a  little  brose,  or  soup, 
is  given,  in  addition  to  the  customary  diet. 
An  adult  receives  seven  ounces  of  oatmeal  and 
half  a  pint  of  new  milk  for  breakfast,  and  four 
pounds  of  potatoes  and  a  pint  of  buttermilk  for 
dinner.  The  board  of  an  adult  is  calculated  to 
cost  one  shilling  and  fourpence  three-farthings 
weekly.  That  of  the  children  is  more  expen- 
sive, on  account  of  the  bread,  and  the  more 
liberal  supply  of  milk.  The  most  costly  of  all 
is  the  board  of  the  children  under  two  years 
old,  who  cost  one  shilling  and  sixpence  three- 
farthings  a  week,  for  which  they  receive  one 
pint  of  new  milk  and  a  pound  of  bread  daily. 
There  is  therefore  a  potato  diet  for  adults,  a 
bread  diet  for  children,  a  rice  and  meat  diet  for 
the  sick,  and  lastly,  a  fever  diet  for  the  class 
of  patients  always  most  numerous  in  an  Irish, 
workhouse. 

The  clothing  of  each  pauper  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  a  halfpenny  a  day,  or  threepence-half- 
penny a  week,  so  that  the  food  and  clothing 
amount  to  somewhat  under  two  shillings  a 
week.  With  the  cost  of  the  house,  the  salaries 
of  officers,  and  incidental  expenses,  the  main- 
tenance of  each  pauper  may  entail  on  the  com- 
munity an  outlay  of  three  shillings  weekly,  or 
seven  pounds  sixteen  shillings  a  year.  The 
expenses  have  been  on  the  decline  for  the  last 
few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  provisions.  In  some  workhouses, 
also,  the  cost  may  differ  from  others,  but  these 
calculations  I  have  given  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average. 

I  was  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  the 
potato-kettle  at  this  house.  No  less  than  1670 
pounds  of  potatoes  are  boiled  at  once.  This 
enormous  quantity  is  all  divided  into  portions 
of  three  and  a  half  and  four  pounds,  and  each 
portion  is  enclosed  in  a  small  net.  All  these 
nets  are  laid  together  in  a  large  basket,  and 
this  basket,  with  its  nets  and  potatoes,  is  de- 
posited in  the  boiler.  When  the  potatoes  are 
supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  boiled,  the 
basket  is  wound  up  again  by  a  machinery, 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  poor  are 
then  marched  up  in  military  order,  when  each 
receives  his  net  and  marches  away  with  it. 
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In  the  school,  belonging  to  this  house,  the 
Chinese-Russian  calculating  board,  or  numeri- 
cal frame,  had  already  been  introduced,  but 
only  a  fortnight  before  my  arrival. 

Most  of  the  people  were  employed  picking 
oakum,  the  occupation  assigned  to  the  inmates 
of  most  of  the  prisons  and  workhouses  of  Eng- 
land, who  are  thus  made  to  prepare  lint  for  the 
wounds  of  the  British  men  of  war.  This  article 
is  indispensable  in  the  dockyards,  where  it  is 
used  for  calking  ships.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hands  are  daily  occupied  in  the  workhouses, 
and  houses  of  correction,  in  untwining  old  rope 
ends  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
establishment  is  the  old  clothes  store,  in  which 
the  variegated  rags  that  the  paupers  bring  with 
them  are  carefully  preserved,  to  be  returned  to 
them  on  their  departure.  A  pauper,  on  enter- 
ing the  house,  receives  in  exchange  for  his 
motley  drapery,  the  gay  uniform  of  the  house, 
with  N.D.U.W.H.  (North  Dublin  Union  Work- 
house) embroidered  upon  it  in  large  letters. 
His  liberty  rags,  together  with  hat,  stockings, 
shoes,  &c.,  are  first  carefully  fumigated,  and 
then,  having  been  folded  together,  are  marked 
with  the  name  of  their  owner,  and  deposited  in 
the  old  clothes  store.  The  pauper  may  at  any 
time  have  his  discharge,  by  simply  intimating 
a  wish  to  that  effect  to  the  governor,  but  to 
allow  him  to  take  with  him  the  clothes  worn 
in  the  workhouse  would  never  do,  or  many 
would  enter  one  day  and  go  away  again  the 
next,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  new  suit  of 
apparel.  Their  old  rags  are  therefore  restored 
to  them,  and  their  ingenuity  is  again  taxed  to 
discover  the  right  entrance  to  their  distorted 
sleeves.  It  happens  almost  every  day  that 
among  the  2000  inmates  of  the  house,  one  or 
other,  weary  of  discipline  and  confinement,  and 
longing  for  his  former  liberty,  gives  the  gover- 
nor notice  to  quit,  and  demands  the  restitution 
of  his  wardrobe.  It  so  happened  that,  at  the 
period  of  my  visit,  such  an  application  had  just 
been  made,  and  the  clothes  store  was,  in  con- 
sequence open.  All  the  theatres  in  Europe 
could  not  have  matched,  in  point  of  variety, 
the  wardrobe  here  displayed  to  me.  It  must 
cost  the  poor  a  painful  struggle  when  they 
waver  between  the  servile  N.D.U.W.H.  cos- 
tume, and  the  ragged  sansculotte  drapery  of 
freedom.  Most  of  them  prefer  the  latter,  with 
all  the  privations  that  accompany  it.  The  lib- 
erty, even  of  a  beggar,  has  something  sweet 
about  it,  and  the  free,  wild,  nomadic  life  of  the 
Irish  mendicant,  has  become  as  much  a  thing 
of  habit  to  him,  as  the  hunting,  fishing,  pastoral 
life  has  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Russia. 

If  a  man  remains  twelve  months  in  the 
house,  conducts  himself  well,  and  holds  out  the 
hope  that  he  will  in  future  maintain  himself  by 
Ins  own  exertions,  a  suit  of  clothes  is  given 
him,  to  help  him  forward  on  the  new  and 
thorny  path  of  life  on  which  he  is  about  to 
enter. 

Dublin  is,  or  at  least  was,  not  long  ago,  the 
main  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  beggars  of 
Ireland.  The  great  wealth  and  population  of 
the  town,  according  to  Mr.  Nicholls's  report, 
hold  out  to  beggars  the  hope  of  a  richer  harvest 
at  Dublin  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
This  harvest  is  increased  by  the  gift  of  acci- 


dental visiters,  who  are  drawn  to  Dublin  by 
business  and  pleasure,  and  who  are  often  mora 
accessible  to  the  mendicant  than  are  the  regu- 
lar residents.  The  many  charities  in  Dublin 
act  also  as  a  great  attraction  to  beggars ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  Irish  labourers,  when  they 
go  to  England  in  search  of  work,  leave  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  families  at  Dublin,  to 
subsist  by  beggary  till  their  return.  The  Irish 
paupers,  too,  passed  from  English  parishes,  are 
generally  landed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  Dub- 
lin, where  they  often  accumulate  .rapidly.  And 
thus,  Mr.  Nicholls  concludes,  "  numerous 
streams  of  vagrancy  concentrate  in  this  city  as 
in  a  reservoir." 

When  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
and  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed 
in  Ireland  no  public  institutions  for  the  relief 
(if  the  poor,  except  in  the  large  towns,  and  that 
Dublin  was  the  only  place  where  the  destitute 
and  starving  pauper  could  be  certain  of  relief, 
that  therefore  Dublin  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
point  towards  which  all  the  want  and  misery 
of  the  country  would  tend  to  flow;  when  all 
these  facts  are  considered,  I  say,  it  is  no  won- 
der there  should  be  so  many  beggars  in  Dublin  ; 
the  wonder  is  that  their  number  should  not  be 
much  greater.  The  fearful  picture  painted  by 
former  travellers  of  the  condition  of  the  Dublin 
poor  has,  however,  already  ceased  to  be  appli- 
cable. The  horrible  yet  customary  salutation 
of  the  Dublin  beggar—"  Sir,  I  am  very  hungry" 
— I  heard  much  less  frequently  than  I  iiad 
expected.  The  new  workhouses  have,  proba- 
bly, already  begun  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence;  but  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
carry  out  the  enactments  of  the  expected  Va- 
grancy Act,  is  a  question  to  which  time  only 
will  enable  us  to  return  a  reply.  With  150 
workhouses  in  the  country,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  500  paupers,  provision  will 
only  have  been  made  for  75,000  destitute  per- 
sons. Before,  therefore,  the  state  can  prohibit 
mendicancy,  it  must  have  been  ascertained 
that  Ireland  does  not  contain  more  than  75,000 
individuals  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by 
their  own  labour.  We  do  not,  however,  re- 
quire any  official  return  to  assure  us  that  the 
real  number  of  destitute  poor  is  very  far  beyond 
75,000,  and  the  then  question  is— what  right 
the  state  can  have  to  prohibit  begging,  to  those, 
to  whom  it  has  not  the  shelter  of  a  roof  to  offer. 

MUSEUMS  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  museums  and  literary  societies  of  Dub- 
lin are  not  a  little  indebted  to  Germany.  The 
foundation  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  was  laid  by  the  purchase  of  the  Leskean 
Museum,  the  property  of  Professor  Leske  :  at  a 
later  period  the  collections  of  Gieseke,  a  mine- 
ralogist of  Gottingen,  were  added  to  the  mu- 
seum ;  the  library  of  Baron  Fagel,  a  Dutch- 
man, was  incorporated  with  the  library  of  the 
university  ;  the  anatomical  models  in  wax  of 
Professor  Rati,  a  German  residing  at  Paris, 
were  bought  by  Lord  Shelburne  for  the  univer- 
sity; and  Professor  Finnagel — here  called  von 
Feinaglc— originated  a  society,  by  which,  under 
Ins  direction,  was  established  an  academy  for 
children  of  the  upper  classes,  the  only  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
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For  strangers,  the  most  interesting  collec- 
tions are  those  of  the  University,  or  Trinity 
College ;  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Next  to  the  Ger- 
mans, the  hogs  of  Ireland  have  contributed 
most  to  the  enriching  of  the  two  last  of  these 
institutions.  These  bogs  are  the  very  best  pre- 
servers of  antiquities  that  any  country  can 
wish  for,  and  almost  every  information  that 
Ireland  desires  to  have  respecting  her  ancient 
condition,  she  must  be  content  to  look  for  at 
the  bottom  of  her  marshes.  Not  only  the 
beads  of  gold  and  amber,  worn  in  remote  anti- 
quity by  the  ladies  of  Ireland  ;  not  only  the 
bodies  of  men,  but  their  very  clothes,  and  the 
butter  that  they  eat,  and  samples  of  the  weed 
which  they  smoked,  before  they  made  the 
acquaintance  of  tobacco;  even  the  bodies  of 
extinct  races  of  animals — all  have  been  covered 
by  the  turf-bogs  with  a  preservative  matter, 
which,  among  the  relics  of  a  remote  antiquity, 
has  even  kept  unchanged  the  furrows  drawn 
by  the  plough  centuries  and  centuries  ago. 

All  these  collections  of  Irish  antiquities,  the 
care  taken  to  preserve  them,  and  the  studious 
examination  of  them,  are  of  very  recent  date. 
The  zeal  that  at  present  prevails  for  draining 
the  bogs  leads  daily  to  the  discovery  of  new 
specimens  of  antiquity,  and  much  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  found,  and  will  contribute  to 
make  these  collections  yet  more  interesting 
than  they  are.  Among  the  objects  hitherto 
obtained  from  the  bogs,  are,  in  the  first  place, 
complete  human  bodies,  of  which  a  specimen 
is  to  be  seen  at  Dublin,  with  the  skin  dried  and 
tanned  brown  indeed,  but  with  all  the  features 
distinctly  to  be  traced.  From  the  costume  in 
which  this  man  was  found  arrayed,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  Iain  at  least  500  years 
in  the  bog  in  Galway,  where  he  was  discovered. 
For  the  preservation  of  animal  matter,  the 
Irish  bogs,  it  would  appear,  might  compare 
with  the  great  icy  masses  of  Siberia ;  but  the 
latter,  it  must  be  allowed,  possess  yet  greater 
powers,  since  they  preserve,  not  only  the  bones 
and  skin,  but  the  flesh  also. 

Different  parts  of  the  buffalo,  that  formerly 
existed  in  Ireland,  have  also  been  discovered. 
According  to  a  treatise  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  Academy,  this  Irish  buf- 
falo differs  from  all  the  ossem.cns  fossiles  des- 
cribed by  Cuvier,  and  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  great  convexity  of  the  forehead,  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
horns,  which  are  bent  downward. 

Of  all,  the  fossil  deer  of  Ireland  most  deserves 
our  admiration  and  attention,  on  account  of  its 
enormous  size  and  peculiar  construction.  Of 
this  animal  so  many  specimens  have  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  that  there  are  few 
peasants  in  the  country  who  are  not  acquainted, 
either  by  hearsay  or  as  eyewitnesses,  with  the 
horns  of  the  old  deer,  as  they  are  called.  Nay, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  these  horns  have 
been  found  in  such  quantities,  that  they  are 
thrown  aside,  as  undeserving  of  any  conside- 
ration, or  are  applied  to  agricultural  purposes. 
Some  of  these  enormous  antlers,  for  instance, 
have  been  ussd  as  gates  for  fields,  and  others 
for  bridges  over  small  brooks.  In  the  same 
way,  in  Siberia,  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  are 
found  in  such  quantities,  that  they  have  become 


an  article  of  trade,  and  are  bought  and  scld  to 
be  applied  to  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  Isle 
of  Man  also,  the  fossil  deer  has  been  found,  and 
in  several  museums  of  England,  have,  of  late 
years,  been  placed  specimens  complete  in  all 
their  smallest  anatomical  details.  The  name 
given  to  them  is  Ccrvus  Megacerus. 

In  the  construction  of  its  horns,  the  fossil 
deer  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  elk,  but 
they  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  latter, 
whereas  the  animal  itself  is  much  smaller.  The 
finest  specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  principal  di- 
mensions, according  to  a  small  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  a  member  of  the  Irish  Academy,  are 
the  following : 

Length  of  body 1  foot  8J  inches. 

Length  of  lower  jaw  .  .  .  .  1 .  "  5jff  , ." 
Distance  between  the  extreme  points 
of  the  antlers,  measured  over  the  skull  11  "10  u 
The  same  measured  in  a  straight  line  9  "  2  " 
Length  of  each  antler  .  .  .  .  5  "  9  " 
Circumference  of  the  antler  at  the  base  1  "  0J  " 
Length  of  backbone  .  .  .  .  10  "  10  " 
Height  of  animal's  back  .  .  .  6  "  6  " 
Breadth  of  the  antler    .        .        .        .    2    "  10        " 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  magnificent 
animal  these  relative  dimensions  must  have 
formed.  Antlers  each  as  long  as  a  tolerably 
tall  man,  and  as  broad  as  a  moderate-sized 
table.  An  animal,  at  the  same  time,  standing 
higher  than  the  largest  ox,  and  yet  as  lightly 
and  beautifully  built  as  the  slenderest  stag. 
This  one  object  so  far  surpasses  all  the  other 
specimens  of  natural  history  in  the  collection 
of  the  Dublin  Society,  that  one's  whole  atten- 
tion is  engrossed  by  it.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  animal  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been 
placed  in  any  museum  in  Dublin,  and  is,  per- 
haps, next  to  the  great  fossil  mammoth  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  finest  fossil  specimen  that  has 
ever  been  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 

In  Yorkshire  also,  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  in 
the  forest  of  Bondi,  near  Paris,  in  several  parts 
of  Germany,  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Po,  parts  of  the  Cervus 
Megacerus  have  at  times  been  found.  In  Ed- 
inburgh, at  Cambridge,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  English  museums,  specimens  of  the  ani- 
mal, nearly  complete,  have  been  set  up.  AH 
these,  however,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  Dub- 
lin specimen  in  beauty,  size,  and  completeness. 

We  may  reckon  it  as  another  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Ireland,  that  this  fossil  animal  should 
be  found  there  so  much  more  abundantly  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  How  many  ques- 
tions are  raised  by  this  single  fact]  It  often 
seems  as  if  Ireland  must  have  firmed  a  world 
of  itself.  One  might  be  tempted  to  believe  it  a 
remnant  of  the  great  continent  Atlantis,  which 
may  be  supposed  not  to  have  participated  in 
every  respect  with  Europe,  but,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  have  formed  a  distinct  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Many  amber  ornaments  have  been  found  in 
the  bogs.  This  would  imply  either  that  amber 
had  at  one  time  been  found  in  Ireland,  or  that 
the  Phoenicians,  or  some  other  maritime  people, 
must  have  brought  it  thither  as  an  article  of 
trade. 

A  necklace  of  shells  has  also  been  found,  of 
so  rude  a  workmanship  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  neck  of  some  queen  of  the 
South   Sea  islands.      Such   an   ornament  can 
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only  have  been  worn  in  very  remote  ages  of 
European  barbarism.  Of  golden  ornaments, 
rings,  rows  of  beads,  and  some  curious  little  in- 
struments, the  use  and  purport  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  considerable  quantities 
have  been  fonnd.  The  golden  beads,  made  of 
a  thin  plate  of  metal,  are  astonishingly  large. 
If  these  are  of  Irish  workmanship,  and  of  a  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  all  religious  emblems  and  decorations, 
it  follows  that  the  old  pagan  Irish  were  very 
nearly  as  good  goldsmiths  as  those  of  the  Greek 
colonists,  and  of  the  Bosphorian  kings  of  Tauria 
on  the  Black  Sea,  of  whose  relics  many  have 
of  late  years  been  found  and  deposited  in  the 
museums  of  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  the 
poet  Moore,  gold-mines  are  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Tighernmas,  an  ancient  king 
of  Ireland,  who  reigned  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  one  bog  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  so  many  golden  articles  have  been 
found  at  different  times,  that  it  bears  the  name 
of  the  golden  bog ;  and  tradition  says,  that  in 
that  place  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith  was  one 
day  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  irruption  of 
the  marshy  bog. 

Among  these  golden  articles  is  a  semicircular 
half-ring  with  a  kind  of  flat  stamp  at  each  end, 
and  large  enough  to  be  conveniently  handled  in 
the  centre.  The  Dublin  scholars  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  talisman  made  use  of  on 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace.  There  ex- 
ist, however,  many  similar  half-closed  rings, 
some  of  copper  and  some  of  silver,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  current  as  coin.  A 
most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  an  article  nearly 
similar  is  at  present  made  in  Birmingham,  of 
iron,  with  the  view  of  being  employed  among 
the  Ashantees  and  other  negro  nations,  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities.  These  African  ring- 
coins  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  ancient  Irish  half-ring  that  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  describe,  that  some  of  the  African 
coins  manufactured  at  Birmingham  have  been 
placed  by  its  side.  It  appears  a  strange  form 
into  which  to  fashion  money,  and  y^t,  in  coun- 
tries so  remote  from  each  other,  the  inhabitants 
would  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  same  idea. 
In  studying  the  history  of  nature  and  of  man,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  extend  our  inquiries  over 
too  gieat  a  surface.  Perhaps  the  Phoenicians 
traded  on  the  African  coast  with  the  nations  re- 
ferred to,  at  the  same  time  as  with  the  Irish. 
If  so,  the  Phoenicians  may  have  conveyed  the 
idea  of  so  strange  a  coinage  from  the  Africans 
to  the  Irish,  or  from  the  Irish  to  the  Africans. 
The  Phoenicians  may  have  done  then  what  the 
English  do  now  at  Birmingham.  Do  we  not 
find  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  again  in  Per- 
sia? and  even  in  China  monuments  have  been 
discovered  precisely  similar  to  the  cairns  and 
cromlechs  of  Ireland.  Not  long  ago,  a  report 
on  some  similar  Cyclopean  monuments  discov- 
ered near  Bombay,  was  inserted  in  the  pro 
ceedingsof  the  Ro^al  Irish  Academy. 

Considering  the  immense  number  of  buildings 
and  monuments  ascribed  to  the  Eastmen  and 
Northmen  (the  Danes),  the  number  of  articles 
of  bronze  discovered  in  the  country  is  remarka- 
bly small.  There  are  incomparably  fewer  in 
the  museums  of  Dublin,  than  in  those  of  Copen- 


hagen in  Livonia.  There  are  indeed  a  few 
swords  of  bronze,  similar  to  those  at  Copenha- 
gen, a  large  quantity  of  Celts,  and  a  few  bronze 
battle-axes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  fig- 
ures are  the  little  bronze  pigs,  which  are  found  in 
great  numbers.  The  form  of  the  animal  is  gen- 
erally well  imitated.  Perhaps  the  hog  may  have 
been  a  sacred  animal  among  the  Pagan  Irish,  as 
were  several  sorts  of  beetles  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. As  this  thought  crossed  my  mind,  I  re- 
called to  my  memory  the  ancient  legend  that 
the  old  necromancers,  the  Tuatha-de-Danaans, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  colonists 
from  Spain,  converted  the  whole  island  into  the 
form  of  a  hog.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the 
hog  is  the  most  important  animai  in  the  island, 
and  the  one  most  respected  by  the  sons  of  Erin  ; 
they  exist  upon  the  blood  and  fat  of  the  hog,  as 
the  Egyptians  on  the  water  of  the  Nile ;  and, 
were  the  subjects  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
in  Ireland  not  good  Christians,  who  knows 
whether  they  would  not  worship  Apis  under  the 
form  of  a  good  fat  pig,  as  the  Egyptians  did 
under  the  form  of  an  ox? 

Some  distaffs  have  been  found  of  a  singularly 
primitive  construction,  namely,  a  round  stone 
with  a  hole,  through  which  a  shaft  was  passed. 
On  this  shaft  the  thread  was  wound,  and  the 
heavy  stone  served  to  put  the  simple  machinery 
in  movement.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Irish  of 
modern  times  to  invent  a  distaff  yet  more  sim- 
ple, a  large  potato  being  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  stone,  the  preparation  of  which 
would  require  a  greater  expenditure  of  labour 
and  ingenuity  than  they  are  willing  to  bestow 
on  it.  This  invention  must  be  one  of  modern 
date,  for  the  ancient  Irish  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  valuable  root  which  Drake  transplanted  from 
America. 

Considerable  quantities  are  found  of  a  sub- 
stance of  which  I  have  already  made  mention, 
under  the  name  of  bog-butter.  In  pieces  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds,  this  substance  is  often 
found.  The  largest  piece  is  said  to  have  weigh- 
ed seventeen  pounds.  Bog  cheese  has  also 
been  found  preserved  in  the  bogs,  and  put  up 
into  forms  entirely  different  from  any  known  at 
the  present  day. 

Iron,  I  was  told,  was  generally  wholly  de- 
stroyed in  the  turf-bogs.  The  only  instances  in 
which  iron  has  been  preserved,  has  been  when 
it  has  been  imbedded  in  greasy  animal  substan- 
ces. Many  have  also  assured  me  that  the  limy 
portions  of  animals,  including  their  bones,  decay 
soon,  and  that  the  skin  and  fat  only  remain. 
Even  in  the  specimen  of  a  bog-man,  of  which  I 
have  made  mention,  it  was  said  that  all  the  in- 
ternal bones  had  been  destroyed  by  the  humidi- 
ty that  had  found  its  way  into  the  body.  If  this 
be  so,  the  assurance  given  me  by  many,  and 
which  is  repeated  in  a  scientific  treatise,  of 
which  I  have  made  mention,  that  the  bones  of 
the  fossil  elk  are  frequently  dug  out  of  the  bogs, 
must  he  understood  to  apply,  not  to  the  bogs 
themselves,  but  to  the  strata  of  mail  which  lie 
under  the  bogs. 

Many  manuscripts,  crosiers,  and  other  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  period  of  Christianity  are 
likewise  found,  and  the  peculiar  fashion  of  their 
ornaments  shows  that  the  arts  in  Ireland  had, 
even  then,  a  character  peculiar  to  the  country. 
All  the  ideas  of  the  painters,  transcribers,  and 
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workers  in  metal,  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
different  from  those  of  which  we  discover  traces 
in  other  countries. 

Some  highly  interesting  specimens  of  Irish 
antiquity  are  also  found  in  the  collections  of 
Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Dublin,  found- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  other  articles 
to  be  seen  there  is  an  old  harp,  beautifully  work- 
ed, said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Irish  king 
O'Neil.  Here,  then,  is  palpable  to  our  feeling 
as  to  sight,  one  of  those  musical  instruments 
that  have  to  us  an  almost  fabulous  air,  when 
seen  in  paintings  representing  the  gathering  of 
the  Ossianic  heroes. 

AH  the  buildings  of  Trinity  College  are  large, 
handsome,  and  convenient,  and  everything  is 
kept  in  the  best  condition.  The  hall  of  the  li- 
brary is  the  room  most  admired,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  British  empire. 
In  1842  the  books  amounted  to  96,100  volumes. 
,  Of  all  the  books  I  saw  there,  none  interested 
me  more  than  the  new  map  of  Ireland,  which, 
as  far  as  it  is  completed,  is  really  a  colossal  un- 
dertaking, and  certainly  the  most  magnificent 
and  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  executed  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  government.  The 
same  engineers  under  whose  auspices  the  last 
large  map  of  England  was  executed,  are  also 
engaged  upon  the  map  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  they 
have  now  the  full  advantage  of  all  the  experi- 
ence which  they  gathered  in  England,  it  is 
thought  that  their  survey  of  Ireland  will  be  even 
more  perfect  than  that  of  England,  and  that  the 
geography  of  Ireland,  hitherto  in  a  more  unsat- 
isfactory condition  than  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean country,  will  now,  all  at  once,  possess  the 
most  accurate  and  detailed  maps  in  the  world. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe,  and  yet  I  have  been  as- 
sured it  is  perfectly  true,  that  all  the  maps  of  Ire- 
land published  in  the  last  century,  were  based 
upon  an  old  map  of  Sir  William  Petty's,  drawn 
up  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  course,  none 
of  these  maps  were  at  all  to  be  relied  on,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  British  government  had 
caused  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  surveys 
to  be  made  in  remote  countries.  Parts  of  Rus- 
sia had  already  been  surveyed  and  measured, 
long  before  a  general  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Ireland  seems  to  have  been  thought  of.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century  a  map  of  Ireland  was 
drawn  up  by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Beau- 
fort ;  and  this  map,  though  the  author  had  very 
unsatisfactory  data  to  proceed  on,  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  looked  on  as  the  most  accurate 
that  existed. 

Beaufort's  map  was  on  the  scale  of  six  miles 
to  an  inch  ;  that  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  is  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  government 
map  is  a  thousand  times  as  large  as  the  most 
accurate  and  most  detailed  map  that  Ireland 
possessed  forty  years  ago.  For  twelve  years 
sixty  persons  have  been  employed  on  the 
work.  Each  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  the 
kingdom  is  drawn,  on  an  average,  on  fifty  or  six- 
ty large  sheets.  According  to  their  extent,  some 
counties  have  a  greater  and  some  a  smaller 
number  of  sheets.  Twenty-seven  counties  are 
already  complete  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  fin- 
ished, the  map  will  consist  of  1500  sheets,  and 
will  constitute  the  most  magnificent  geograph- 
ical work  possessed  by  any  country. 


The  attelierfor  this  map  is  in  Phoenix  Park, 
near  Dublin.  What  surprised  me  most  was 
the  low  stage  of  educaation  and  intelligence  of 
some  of  the  individuals  employed  on  the  work. 
In  similar  undertakings  with  us  in  Germany, 
all  the  assistants  would  be  taken  from  the  ed- 
ucated classes.  I  might  instance  the  great 
map  of  Saxony,  which  has  been  in  hand  at 
Dresden  for  several  years.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  engaged  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  mere  common  workmen  who  can  under- 
stand but  little  of  the  nature  of  the  work  on 
which  they  are  employed.  Their  deficiencies, 
in  this  respect,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  amply 
compensated  by  the  scientific  attainments  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  superintended.  The 
work  may  not  the  less  he  a  distinguished  and 
complete  one  when  finished,  though  the  inferior 
workmen  may  not  comprehend  any  part  of  it 
beyond  what  passes  immediately  through  their 
hands. 

What  most  interests  a  stranger  in  an  Eng- 
lish library  are  the  splendid  and  colossal  works, 
which  English  perseverance,  English  art,  and 
English  money,  have  brought  to  maturity,  and 
which  we  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  see- 
in  any  of  our  continental  libraries.  Among 
the  colossal  works  of  this  kind  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  at  Trinity  College,  was 
one  on  Mexican  Antiquities,  the  publication  of 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  author,  Lord 
Kingsborough,  more  than  £30,000.  A  work 
almost  as  complete  as  nature  herself,  is  Lam- 
bert's description  and  pictorial  representations 
of  the  Genus  Pinus.  This  Lambert  devoted 
his  talents,  his  life,  and  his  fortune,  to  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  work.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  England  to  produce  men  who  pos- 
sess all  these  qualifications  in  a  high  degree, 
and  are  willing  to  devote  them  to  the  execution 
of  one  work,  or  the  attainment  of  one  end.  In 
Germany  we  never  concentrate  our  means  upon 
one  point.  Lambert  kept  a  number  of  excel- 
lent artists  in  his  employment,  and  made  them 
repeat  their  work  till  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  what  they  produced.  Never  were  pine- 
trees  glorified  by  the  hand  of  man  as  they  have 
been  in  Lambert's  work,  which,  however,  with 
all  its  splendour,  remains  incomplete  as  com- 
pared with  nature.  There  are  said  to  exist 
very  few  copies  of  this  rare  and  magnificent 
work 

The  great  work  of  Cough,  ("  Sepulc!  rai 
Monuments  of  Great  Britain,")  and  that  by 
Dugdale,  ("  Monasticon  Anghcanum,")  which 
contains  views  and  a  detailed  history  of  all 
the  churches  and  abbeys  of  England,  occu- 
pied my  attention  for  some  time.  It  is  aston- 
ishing with  what  elaborate  care  England  has 
been  illustrated  and  described  by  its  authors 
and  artists.  Every  department  appears  to  be 
subdivided  into  innumerable  subordinate  branch- 
es, and  for  each  branch  there  exists  generally 
some  standard  work,  which  passes  for  a  clas- 
sical and  recognised  authority 

Trinity  College  is  decidedly  the  largest  build- 
ing in  Dublin,  and  the  largest  college  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  give  some  idea  of  what 
has  been  done  for  this  establishment,  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  pecuuiary  donations  it  has 
received  from  private  individuals  and  from  tho 
nation.     In  1758  the  provost,  Dr.  Baldwin,  left 
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£80,000  to  the  college.  Parliament  voted 
£40,000  for  the  erection  of  a  square,  with 
apartments  for  fellows  and  students,  and  the 
square  was  not  inappropriately  named  Parlia- 
ment Square.  In  1787  parliament  voted  £12.000 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  the  cost  of  which, 
however,  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Considering 
the  sums  that  this  college  has  had  the  distribu- 
tion of,  it  ought  to  take  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion than  it  does.  The  English  universities 
are  apt  to  speak  of  Trinity  College  as  their 
Silent  Sister. 

Men  of  a  European  reputation  are  not  want- 
ing, who  received  their  education  at  Trinity 
College.  Among  others  are  named  Young, 
Goldsmith,  Swift,  Hamilton,  Congreve,  Burke, 
Dodwell,  Grattan,  Coulter,  &c.  The  English 
generally  complete  their  education  at  one  and 
the  same  college,  and  each  college  is  constantly 
engaged  in  counting  up  the  eminent  men  who 
have  received  their  education  within  its  walls, 
and  in  instituting  comparisons  between  itself 
and  other  colleges.  In  our  German  universi- 
ties, of  which  every  student  generally  visits 
several,  this  can  never  be  the  case.  The  Ger- 
man universities  pride  themselves  upon  the  ce- 
lebrity of  their  teachers,  the  English  upon  the 
celebrity  of  their  pupils. 

Trinity  College  Chapel  is  a  very  elegant  build- 
ing, though  far  inferior  to  the  college  chapels 
of  Oxford.  I  noticed  here  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  gradations  of 
rank  are  marked  in  an  English  university,  and 
of  the  strictness  with  which  the  distinctions 
are  enforced.  The  prayer-books  in  this  chapel 
differed  in  form,  size,  and  binding,  according 
to  the  academical  rank  of  those  who  were  to 
use  them.  Thus  the  prayer-book  of  the  pro- 
vost was  an  elegantly  bound  folio,  with  gilt 
edges,  and  the  leather  on  the  sides  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  gilt  stars.  The  vice-pro- 
vost had  no  stars  to  his  book,  and  the  senior 
fellows,  of  whom  there  are  seven,  had  no  gild- 
ing at  all.  The  junior  fellows,  eighteen  in 
number,  had  to  content  themselves  with  quarto 
volumes,  and  t-he  scholars  and  students  were 
reduced  to  octavos.  The  scholars,  of  whom 
there  are  seventy,  form,  with  the  fellows,  the 
body  of  the  university,  and  elect  the  two  mem- 
bers by  whom  the  university  is  represented  in 
parliament.  The  students  are  divided  into 
three  classes  :  fellow-commoners,  who  dine  at 
the  college  table,  and  pay  the  most  for  their 
education  ;  pensioners,  who  pay  Jess  ;  and  si- 
zars, who  pay  nothing. 

As  with  the  college  prayer-books,  so  with 
the  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  the  college, 
marked  distinctions  are  kept  up  with  regard  to 
the  different  ranks.  The  students  have  their 
park,  and  the  fellows  theirs  ;  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, the  masters  and  fellow-commoners  have 
access.  After  duly  inspecting  all  these  mat- 
ters, I  passed  out  again  through  a  small  door  in 
ths  garden  wall.  This  door  is  called  the  Doc- 
tors' gate,  because  none  but  doctors  are  author- 
ized to  have  a  key.  By  courtesy,  however, 
this  valuable  privilege  is  also  enjoyed  by  the 
masters. 

THE  SQUARES  OF  DUBLIN. 
Dublin  is  celebrated  in  England  forits  squares. 


Merrion  Square  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest, 
and  Stephen's  Green  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 
On  passing  out  of  the  little  Doctors'  gate,  I 
found  I  had  not  far  to  go  to  visit  both  squares. 
Merrion  Square  is  a  handsome  green  paral- 
lelogram, with  magnificent  lawns,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  handsomest  private  buildings  in 
the  town.  The  latter  presented  a  somewhat 
melancholy  spectacle  to  me  as  I  was  strolling 
along  the  walks  of  the  garden.  The  majority 
of  the  houses  had  their  windows  closed,  a  sign 
that  their  owners  were  absent.  I  counted  ten 
adjoining  buildings  that  were  veiled  in  this 
manner.  During  the  summer,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  winter,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country  must  not  be  sought  for  in  Dublin  ;  and 
their  absence  at  that  period  is  not  atoned  for, 
as  in  London,  by  a  season  all  the  brisker  in  the 
spring. 

Dublin  has  naturally  suffered  most  by  the 
union  of  Ireland  with  England.  To  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  when  Ireland  still  had  her  own 
parliament,  Dublin  was  the  customary  residence 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  spiritual  and 
temporal  peers,  and  of  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Irouse  of  commons.  In  1820  only  thir- 
ty-four peers,  thirteen  baronets,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  resided  in  Dub- 
lin. It  was  calculated,  as  early  as  1782,  that 
not  less  than  two  millions  sterling  were  annu- 
ally carried  away  from  Ireland,  to  be  expended 
out  of  the  country.  Since  then,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  this  sum  has  at  least  doubled. 
Ireland  is  not  like  many  other  countries,  indem- 
nified, in  some  measure,  by  the  visits  of  stran- 
gers, and  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined 
how  acutely  the  effects  of  this  absenteeism  are 
felt  by  the  trading  classes  of  the  metropolis. 
Ireland  is  probably  the  country  in  all  Europe, 
whence  the  greatest  number  of  wealthy  indi- 
viduals permanently  absent  themselves,  and  tc 
which  the  smallest  number  of  wealthy  strangers 
rfcsort. 

As  in  London  there  are  more  elegant  clubs 
than  elegant  coffee-houses,  so  in  Dublin  there 
are  more  squares  than  public  gardens.  The 
wealthy  and  privileged  classes  have  reserved 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
square  gardens.  In  general  it  is  only  the  in- 
habitants of  the  square,  and  a  few  privileged 
subscribers,  who  are  admitted  into  the  garden, 
for  the  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  high  iron 
railing,  and  the  gates  are  always  kept  locked, 
each  subscriber  having  a  key.  It  would  even 
seem  that  the  con/rerie  of  a  square  is  able  to 
obtain  peculiar  legislative  privileges,  for  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  board  put  up  an- 
nouncing that  any  person  venturing  to  imitate 
a  square  key,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds. 

Merrion  Square,  together  with  all  the  houses 
that  surround  it,  belong  to  a  lord,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten.  The  occupiers  of  these 
houses  pay  to  this  lord  a  higher  rent,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  not  building  upon  the  central 
piece  of  ground.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
the  city  has  some  better  security  against  his 
lordship's  building  over  the  garden  in  question. 
The  lawns  of  Merrion  Square,  like  those  of  most 
English  squares,  are  always  admirably  neat, 
and  though  the  garden  contains  only  twelve 
acres,  the  gardener,  who  has  his  cottage  in  a 
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corner  of  it,  has  enough  to  do  with  his  two  as- 
sistants, to  keep  the  grass  and  the  paths  in  the 
wished-for  order.  Some  handsome  clumps  of 
trees  are  distributed  over  the  garden,  and  im- 
mediately inside  of  the  iron  railing  runs  a  thick 
shrubbery,  in  order  that  those  who  walk  in  the 
garden  may  enjoy  the  greater  privacy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enjoyment  of  these  min- 
iature parks  is  a  very  insipid  one,  consisting 
of  nothing  else  than  walking  formally  up  and 
down  the  place,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air. 
Some  nursery  maids  and  a  few  young  children 
are  generally  the  only  occupants  of  the  garden. 
In  Germany  we  should  probably  authorize  the 
gardener  to  establish  a  little  dairy  for  the  sale 
of  milk  and  cakes,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  occupiers  of  the  houses 
would  come  out  in  a  morning  to  enjoy  their 
coffee  and  other  refreshments,  in  the  open  air. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  here,  and 
these  beautiful  spots  which  might  in  so  many 
ways  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  public  are  generally  all  but 
empty.  In  spring,  sometimes  a  band  of  music 
plays  in  the  square,  and  then  all  the  inhab- 
itants and  subscribers  with  their  families  and 
friends  assemble  in  Merrion  Square,  as  the  gar- 
dener assured  me,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  thousand.  The  public,  even  on  these  high 
festivals,  is  excluded,  policemen  being  placed 
at  the  gates  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  un- 
privileged. "  And  it's  very  necessary,"  said 
the  gardener  :  "  for  if  we  did  not  do  so,  the 
many  ruffians  that  we  have  in  the  town  would 
destroy  every  thing." 

Stephen's  Green,  the  other  square,  is  nearly 
an  English  mile  in  circumference.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  has  been 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  as  a  fee  farm  by  act 
of  parliament.  They  pay  to  the  city  £300  a 
year,  and  here  we  have  another  example  of  the 
variety  of  relations  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
English  towns  stand  to  their  squares.  In  the 
centre  of  the  handsome  ground  stands  an 
equestrian  statue  of  George  II.  Another  mon- 
ument was  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  squares,  but  was  declined  by  them,  on  the 
ground  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  design.  It  was 
in  consequence  erected  in  Phoenix  Park,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Wellington  Testimonial. 
Of  this  park,  the  Irish  likewise  maintain,  that 
no  public  town  park  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
equal  to  it  in  beauty.  For  my  own  part,  how- 
ever, I  must  own  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess 
what  it  is  that  the  Iirsh  find  fault  with  in  the 
magnificent  parks  of  London,  surrounded  by 
buildings  so  much  superior  in  magnificence. 
The  access  to  Phoenix  Park  is  detestable,  the 
buildings  about  it,  not  excepting  the  lodge  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  are  all  very  insignificant, 
and  the  lawns  are  certainly  less  carefully  at- 
tended to  than  in  the  London  parks.  Phoenix 
Park,  moreover,  lies  completely  outside  of  Dub- 
lin, and  having  thus  brought  my  reader  into 
fresh  air  again,  I  will  not  take  him  back  to  the 
close  and  smoky  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
much  as  we  might  still  find  to  interest  us  there  ; 
at  least,  I  will  not  take  him  farther  back  than 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  mount  the  car,  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  are  to  roll  away  to  the 
north  of  Ireland. 


■    FROM  DUBLIN  TO  DROGHEDA. 

With  us,  in  Germany,  we  sometimes  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  a  stranger  what  his  name 
is.  In  England,  in  a  similar  situation,  it  is 
better  to  ask  a  man  how  he  spells  his  name,  or 
the  interrogator  may  chance  to  receive  only  a 
few  half-articulated,  and,  to  a  foreigner,  ut- 
terly unintelligible  sounds  in  reply.  Such  a 
question  I  addressed  to  a  man  who,  having 
thrown  his  baggage  into  the  well,  placed  him- 
self by  the  sid«  of  me  on  the  car.  He  rattled 
out  a  series  of  letters,  but  I  found  immediately 
that  my  ear  was  not  sufficiently  familiarized 
with  English  spelling,  and  I  was  little  wiser  on 
the  subject  than  I  had  been  before.  I  made 
out  only  that  his  Christian  name  was  John,  and 
that  his  surname  ended  in  pen,  whence,  judg- 
ing by  an  old  adage  I  had  heard  in  England,  I 
concluded  that  my  fellow-traveller  was  proba- 
bly a  Cornish  man.  He  was  a  thorough  trader, 
and  had  no  taste  for  any  thing  out  of  the  com- 
mercial line.  When  I  told  him  I  had  lately 
been  in  Saxony,  "  Ah,  that's  a  fine  wool  coun- 
try, was  his  immediate  reply.  When  I  told 
him  I  was  sorry  the  bad  weather  would  allow 
us  to  see  but  little  of  the  fine  country  we  were 
about  to  pass  through,  his  answer  was  that  he 
would  care  little  for  the  bad  weather,  if  busi- 
ness would  but  improve  a  little.  "  Neverthe- 
less," I  resumed,  "  it  would  be  some  consola- 
tion to  me  to  enter  on  a  better  cultivated  part 
of  Ireland,  and  to  find  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  improving 
more  and  more  as  I  advanced."  This  imme- 
diately called  from  him  the  remark  that  the  linen 
manufacture  and  flax  dressing  also  improved, 
and  grew  finer  the  farther  we  advanced  north- 
ward. In  Drogheda  they  were  inferior  to  New- 
ry,  and  farther  north  were  many  places  that 
surpassed  Newry. 

All  this  conversation  passed  while  we  were 
endeavouring  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  we  could.  At  last  the  moment  of  departure 
arrived.  The  crowd  of  poor  cripples  and  beg- 
gars, unnecessary  assistants,  and  hawkers  of 
newspapers  and  picture  books,  cleared  away 
from  about  us,  and  our  car,  with  its  sixteen  out- 
side passengers,  rolled  along  with  its  mountain 
of  luggage,  through  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  where 
I  again  noticed  the  great  number  of  houses  that 
were  covered  with  ivy,  much  as  I  had  seen  it  on 
the  walls  of  all  the  ruins  of  Ireland.  Erin  may 
be  called  the  land  of  Ivy,  and  Dublin  the  ivied 
city. 

Amid  a  downpour  of  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  a. 
kind  of  weather  which  the  English  call  sleet, 
and  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
Ireland,  we  drove  past  the  ruins  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Swords.  Close  to  these  stands  a  round 
tower,  nearly  perfect,  and  many  magnificent 
old  trees.  The  name  of  Swords  has  an  English 
sound,  but  it  reminds  one  of  the  old  Irish  bat- 
tles fought  under  the  famed  monarch  Brian 
Boru. 

A  little  farther  on  we  passed  another  ruin, 
the  old  castle  of  Balruddery ;  but  immediately 
beyond  Balruddery,  at  Balbriggan,  my  eyes 
rested  on  a  spectacle  quite  new  to  me  in  Ire- 
land— namely,  a  large  manufactory.  Balbrig- 
gan was  the  first  place  in  Ireland  in  which  I 
beheld  a  large  cotton-mill,  and  Balbriggan  stock- 
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ings,  I  found,  enjoyed  a  reputation  even  ■  in 
England.  Here,  then,  the  north-eastern  manu- 
facturing district  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to 
commence.  Ruins  cease  to  be  objects  of  chief 
interest,  and  splendid  piles  of  them,  such  as 
those  of  Kilkenny,  Glendalough,  and  Cashel, 
are  no  longer  heard  of. 

We  held  a  short  siesta  at  Balbriggan,  where 
we  changed  horses,  and  on  reascendingour  car, 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  customary 
swarm  of  wretched-looking  creatures,  praying 
us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  give  them  a  halfpenny. 
"  There's  still  time,  good  gentlemen  !  the  car 
'11  be  off  directly,"  they  exclaimed  in  chorus,  as 
the  driver  raised  his  whip.  "There's  still  time, 
your  honours  !  Oh,  sure,  your  honours  won't 
drive  away  without  leaving  a  trifle  for  us  and 
our  poor  families !  I  don't  beg  for  my  own 
sake,  but  for  my  poor  dying  children  !  Oh  ! 
Oh  !  there  the  car  goes,  and  not  a  halfpenny 
your  honours  leave  for  us  !" 

Night  had,  meanwhile,  come  on.  This  is 
anything  but  agreeable  on  an  Irish  ear,  if  the 
night,  as  was  now  the  case,  come  on  unaccom- 
panied by  moon  or  stars.  To  sleep  is  scarcely 
possible  without  exposing  oneself  to  the  almost 
certain  contingency  of  being  pitched  off.  A 
portly  dame,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me, 
began  to  sing,  and  told  me  she  did  so  to  keep 
herself  awake.  Her  song  and  our  silence  con- 
tinued nearly  all  the  way  to  Drogheda,  and  so 
did  the  downfal  of  the  meteorological  compound, 
already  described  under  the  name  of  sleet,  and, 
thus  accompanied,  we  made  our  entry  into  the 
ancient  town  watered  by  the  Boyne. 

The  linen  trade  forms  the  staple  trade  of 
Drogheda ;  but  some  branches,  particularly  the 
spinning  of  yarn,  have  been  much  depressed  of 
late  by  the  erection  of  large  spinning-factories 
at  Leeds.  The  manufacturing  of  linen  is  a  new 
branch  of  industry  ;  whereas,  in  Ireland,  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  that  exists.  The  Irish  linen 
trade  has  occupied  the  legislatures  of  Ireland 
and  England  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
In  England  the  subject  has  excited  attention 
only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  trade  acquired  some  importance,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  large  spin- 
ning-machines. In  Ireland,  also,  these  large 
machines  have  been  introduced,  and  have  ef- 
fected quite  a  revolution  in  the  trade.  Some 
places  have  suffered,  and  others  have  gained  by 
the  change.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  ex- 
portation of  Irish  linen  to  England  and  to  foreign 
countries  has  not  undergone  any  material  change 
in  amount  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  quantity,  during  that  time,  has  always  fluc- 
tuated between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five  millions 
of  ells;  if,  then,  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
complaint  of  the  manufacturers  that  their  trade 
has  been  declining,  it  must  lie  in  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  increased  number  of  hands 
pressing  forward  for  employment.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  since  1800.  has  nearly  doubled, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  linen  traders  to  have  no 
subject  of  complaint,  the  consumption  and  ex- 
portation of  their  merchandise  ought  tohave'in- 
ereased  in  the  same  ratio. 


DROGHEDA  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Drogheda  is  an  ancient  Irish  town,  yet  it  is 
built  nearly  in  the  style  of  English  towns.  It 
is  the  only  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland  of  which 
the  population  is  on  the  decline.  In  1821  it 
contained  18,118  inhabitants,  and  in  1831, 
17,365.  Its  river,  the  Boyne,  has  become  less 
famous  for  the  dark  bog-dyed  water  that  it 
bears  to  the  sea— one  of  its  tributaries  is  even 
called  the  Blackwater — than  for  the  biood  once 
so  freely  poured  into  the  stream,  at  the  battle 
between  William  III.  and  James  II.,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  and  the  entire 
re-establishment  of  English  influence  in  Ire- 
land. This  battle  is  to  the  Irish  what  the  bat- 
tle of  the  White  Mountain  was  to  the  Bohemi- 
ans, the  battle  of  Culloden  to  the  Scots. 

A  few  miles  from  Drogheda,  near  the  river, 
lies  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  as  the  valley  in 
which  it  lies  has  natural  beauties  of  its  own, 
besides  some  interesting  Druidieal  remains, 
and,  above  all,  the  celebrated  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  New  Grange,  I  sallied  forth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  make  a  little  pilgrimage  up  the 
river,  in  company  with  an  obliging  and  well- 
informed  Drogheda  patriot.  Where  the  valley 
narrows,  on  the  spot  where  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive incidents  of  the  battle  occurred,  an  obe- 
lisk has  been  erected  on  a  large  stone,  or  rock, 
by  the  side  of  the  river.  My  companion,  who 
had  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  vicinity,  told 
me  that  all  the  details  of  the  battle  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  that  not  only  these  inci- 
dents, but  even  the  family  circumstances  and 
genealogies  of  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  battle,  were  carefully  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation.  Irish  traditions 
have  still  the  peculiar  character  of  those  of  na- 
tions among  whom  printed  books  do  not  exist. 
Every  thing  is  described  in  its  minutest  de- 
tails—localities, physiognomies,  and  even  the 
speeches  delivered— just  as  if  the  narrators  had 
been  spectators  of  the  scenes  they  describe. 

Among  those  who  perished  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  were  several  Germans,  whom  Will- 
iam had  brought  over  with  him  from  Holland. 
One  of  these  was  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who 
commanded  a  part  of  William's  army  at  the 
battle.  The  people  say  that  the  German  troops 
had  committed  an  outrage  on  an  Irish,  girl,  and 
that  her  lover,  unable  to  discover  the  real  of- 
fender among  the  Germans,  gratified  his  ven- 
geance by  slaying  their  leader. 

James  II.  displayed  but  little  courage  in  this 
memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1690.  He  abandoned  the  field  even 
before  the  battle  was  decided,  and  made  a  ride 
of  unexampled  rapidity  through  Ireland.  In  a 
few  hours  he  reached  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  rode  to  Waterford,  a 
distance  of  100  English  miles.  Nevertheless, 
James  sought  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  whole 
defeat  on  the  Irish.  On  arriving  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  he  met  the  Lady  Tyrconnel,  a  wom- 
an of  ready  wit,  to  whom  he  exclaimed,  "Your 
countrymen,  the  Irish,  madam,  can  run  very 
fast,  it  must  be  owned." — "  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect,  your  majesty  surpasses  them,  for 
you  have  won  the  race  ;"  was  the  merited  re- 
buke of  the  lady.      At  Waterford,  James  em- 
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barked  for  France.  As  he  was  proceeding  to 
the  vessel,  the  wind  blew  his  hat  into  the  sea, 
and  as  it  was  evening,  and  the  hat  could  not 
be  immediately  recovered,  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, General  6'Farrell,  presented  his  own  hat 
to  the  king,  that  the  latter  might  not  catch  cold 
James  accepted  the  offer,  and  observed,  as  he 
was  mounting  the  side  of  the  vessel,  that  if, 
through  the  fault  of  the  Irish,  he  had  lost  a 
crown,  he  had  now  gained  a  hat  in  its  stead 
James's  calumnies  against  Irish  courage  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  but  his  own  precipitate 
flight  from  the  Boyne  still  lives  in  fresh  re- 
membrance throughout  Ireland,  where  all  par- 
ties are  alike  unreserved  in  their  expressions 
of  contempt.  By  this  battle,  William  III.  set 
the  seal  to  Henry  II. 's  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
to  the  subjection  of  the  country  ;  a  subjection 
which,  since  then,  has  had  to  be  confirmed 
once  or  twice  every  century.  On  this  occasion 
it  was,  that,  in  honour  of  William  and  his  con- 
sort, two  new  central  counties  received  the 
names  of  King's  County  and  Queen's  County. 

All  the  way  from  Drogheda  to  Navan,  the 
valley  of  the  Boyne  displays  traces  of  Druidical 
monuments.  On  one  height  we  inspected  the 
remains  of  a  cromlech  or  circular  temple,  of 
which  only  four  large  stones  remained  stand 
ing,  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle.  A  part 
of  the  hill  had  been  dug  away  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  this  had  caused  the  sinking  of 
two  other  stones.  A  little  farther  up  the  river 
we  came  to  several  tumuli,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  farfamed  hill  of  New  Grange.  This  hill  is 
composed  of  an  enormous  mass  of  flint-stones, 
is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  about  200 
paces  m  circumference.  The  number  of  stones 
of  which  it  consists  is,  therefore,  incalculably 
great,  particularly  as  the  majority,  at  the  sum 
mit  at  least,  are  not  larger  than  common  paving 
stones.  Round  the  base  of  the  hill,  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  stand  a  number  of  large  stones,  all 
resting  on  their  heads.  Some  of  these  have 
already  fallen,  and  others  have  totally  disap- 
peared. As  the  hill  is  completely  surrounded 
by  arable  land,  many  of  the  stones  may  have 
been  removed  by  the  farmers,  to  be  applied  to 
some  domestic  or  agricultural  purpose. 

The  outside  of  the  hill  is  now  overgrown 
with  grass,  bushes,  and  trees  ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  covering  of  soil  has  naturally 
been  deposited  there.  At  the  summit  the  grass 
and  soil  have  been  cleared  away  in  many  places 
—  probably  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  visiters — 
and  there  the  composition  of  the  mound  may 
be  seen  clearly  enough  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  tra- 
ced all  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  remove  a  little  of  the 
soil  that  has  accumulated  during  a  succession 
of  ages. 

In  size  and  outward  appearance  this  tumulus 
may  be  compared  to  those  erected  at  Cracow 
to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko,  and  in  honour  of 
the  more  ancient  notabilities,  Wanda  and  Krak. 
It  reminds  one  also  of  the  tumuli  of  Elpenor 
and  of  Achilles  on  the  promo'ntory  of  Sigamm, 
so  accurately  described  in  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  by  succeeding  travellers. 
The  large  Tartaric  mounds  in  the  Crimea, 
raised  probably  in  honour  of  ancient  Scythian 
and  Bosphoran  kings,  are  of  precisely  a  similar 
form,  except  that,  being  erected  in  a  country 
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in  which  stones  are  extremely  scarce,  they  are 
constructed  of  earth.  In  the  south  of  Russia, 
a  rude  figure  carved  in  stone,  and  sometimes  a 
stone  only,  are  frequently  placed  on  the  sum- 
mits of  these  tumuli.  On  the  tumulus  of  Achil- 
les, the  traces  of  a  stone  pillar  are  also  said  to 
be  visible,  and  in  Ireland  tradition  tells  of  many 
of  ihese  hillocks,  that  large  stones  stood  origi- 
nally on  the  summits.  The  tradition  is  in  some 
measure  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  top 
of  most  of  them  a  small  indentation  is  found, 
from  which  the  stone  may  readily  be  supposed 
10  have  been  washed  away  by  long-continued 
rains.  The  English  call  these  tumuli  barrows 
when  constructed  of  earth,  and  cairns  when 
built  of  stones. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  outward  appearance 
so  much  as  the  inward  distribution,  that  con- 
stitutes the  chief  interest  of  New  Grange.  An 
opening  has  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
cairn,  and  through  this  opening  it  is  possible  to 
reach  ihe  vaulted  chambers  of  the  interior.  To 
visit  this  interior  had  been  the  chief  object  of 
our  trip,  and  we  came  prepared  with  lights,  for 
the  entrance  is  extremely  narrow,  and  tolera- 
bly long.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance 
is  a  little  space  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  a 
miniature  cavern,  constructed,  perhaps,  by  the 
first  discoverers  of  the  passage,  or  by  some  of 
its  earliest  explorers.  Here  we  drew  off  our 
clothes,  lighted  our  candles,  and  commenced 
our  operations.  The  passage,  fifty  feet  long,  is 
so  choked  up  with  stones,  that  it  is  only  by  ly- 
ing on  the  back,  feeling  one's  way  with  the  feet, 
and  pushing  oneself  forward  with  the  hands, 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  forward  ;  and  as  the 
whole  way  runs  over  sharp-cornered  flint- 
stones,  this  is  about  the  most  disagreeable 
slide  that  a  man  can  look  for  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  side  walls  of  the  passage  are  form- 
ed of  large  stones,  tolerably  flat,  with  similar 
stones  laid  across  them  to  form  the  top. 

We  soon  reached  the  convenient  interior  of 
the  tumulus,  where  it  was  possible,  not  only  to 
stand  upright,  but  likewise  to  walk  freely  about, 
the  place  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
small  chapel,  with  three  side  chapels  depend- 
ing on  it.  We  had  brought  with  us  a  great 
number  of  candles.  One  of  these  we  suspend- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  principal^chapel,  and  in 
each  of  the  three  smaller  chapels  we  likewise 
placed  a  light,  sticking  the  rest  to  the  walls  as 
well  as  we  could  ;  and  amid  this  illumination 
my  eyes  wandered  over  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  specimen  of  old  Cyclopean 
architecture  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  Rude  and 
simple  as  every  thing  was,  I  fear  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  give  my  readers  any  thing  like  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  structure  and  appearance  of 
the  place. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  chapels 
were  built  before  the  cairn  was  erected.  The 
materials  of  the  tumulus  would  have  made  it 
impossible  to  have  worked  into  its  sides  after- 
wards. The  chapel  was,  therefore,  built  first, 
and  the  pyramid  of  stones  was  piled  upon  its 
roof  subsequently.  In  the  manner  of  the  build- 
ing, the  architects  appear  to  have  followed  the 
plan  adopted  by  children  in  making  houses  of 
cards.  Large  flat  stones  were  placed  on  their 
edges  to  form  the  side  and  hack  walls,  and 
others  were  laid  over  them  to  form  the  ceiling. 
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In  this  way,  at  least,  the  three  lateral  chapels 
were  constructed,  leaving  the  side  open  by 
which  they  communicate  with  the  central 
chapel.  One  of  these  dependent  chapels  .is  to- 
wards the  east,  one  towards  the  west,  and  one 
towards  the  north.  Towards  the  south  is  the 
opening  to  the  passage  described  above. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  old  Cyclopean 
architects  was  to  construct  the  vault  of  the 
central  chapel.  This  difficulty  has  been  solved 
thus  :  On  the  four  firm  bases  presented  by  the 
roofs  of  the  three  lateral  chapels,  and  by  the 
colossal  gateway  to  the  narrow  entrance-pas- 
sage, large  flat  pieces  of  rock  were  laid,  but 
projecting  a  little  inward.  On  these,  again, 
were  placed  similar  masses  of  stone,  projecting 
a  little  more  inward,  and  this  operation  was 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  flat  stones  be- 
ing let  into  each  other  something  like  the  fingers 
of  a  folded  hand.  The  small  hole  that,  at  the 
end,  remained  at'  the  top  of  the  chapel,  was 
closed  by  one  gigantic  stone,  as  a  crown  to  the 
whole  work.  The  weight  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  flints  by  which  the  chapel  was  in  time 
covered,  only  increased  the  solidity  of  the 
3tones  overlaid  in  the  way  I  have  described, 
and  the  whole  stands  indestructibly  there,  a 
pile  to  which  eternity  alone  can  assign  a  limit. 
The  flints  were  probably  not  heaped  together 
all  at  once.  In  Arabia,  in  some  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  is  fre- 
quently customary  to  raise  a  heap  of  stones  on 
a  sacred  place,  or  over  a  grave.  In  Esthonia  a 
similar  custom  is  often  observed.  Every  pass- 
er-by is  expected  to  throw  a  stone  upon  the 
hallowed  spot,  accompanying  the  act  by  a  pious 
wish  or  a  short  prayer.  In  this  way  large 
heaps  of  stones  have  been  formed  in  all  these 
countries.  Perhaps  when  the  holy  place  was 
consecrated,  a  number  of  stones  were  in  the 
first  instance  thrown  upon  it  by  the  assembled 
multitude  ;  succeeding  visiters  and  pilgrims 
may  have  done  the  same,  till,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  the  cairn  rose  to  its  present  altitude. 

I  have  said  that  eternity  alone  can  assign  a 
limit  to  the  endurance  of  such  a  work  ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  cause  that  might  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  this  monument,  except  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  stones  themselves,  and 
that  must  be  the  work  of  an  incalculable  series 
of  centuries.  Thousands  of  years  have  proba- 
bly passed  over  these  stones  already,  and  that 
without  leaving  even  a  trace  of  decay.  Vege- 
tation even  has  not  yet  begun  to  develop  itself 
in  the  interior.  An  earthquake,  opening  the 
ground,  and  swallowing  up  the  whole  tumulus, 
is  almost  the  only  natural  event  that  could  de- 
stroy this  primeval  chapel  ;  but  Ireland  has 
never  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  and  will 
probably  be  spared  by  such  calamities  in  future. 

As  little  is  to  be  feared  for  this  edifice  from 
man  as  from  nature ;  for  none  of  the  motives 
which  have  led  to  the  wilful  destruction  of  old 
buildings  can  have  any  influence  at  New 
Grange.  Many  of  our  most  ancient  monu- 
ments have  fallen  by  human  hands,  because 
past  associations  and  uses  rendered  them  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  people ;  thus  fell  the  Bastille 
at  Paris,  and  many  old  castles  and  towers  in 
Germany.  Others  were  demolished  because 
their  materials  were  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Many  were  destroyed  from  curiosity  or  avarice, 


by  those  who  hoped  to  discover  hidden  treas- 
ures or  relics  under  them.  Several  Egyptian 
pyram>Is,  and  royal  sepulchres  in  the  Crimea 
and  other  places,  have  been  destroyed  in  this 
way.  A  passion  for  the  arts  has  been  fatal  to 
other  monuments  ;  for  instance,  to  many  beau- 
tiful Greek  temples. 

Of  all  these  motives,  not  one  is  likely  to  arm 
the  inhabitants  of  Erin  against  monuments  like 
that  of  New  Grange.  Great  blocks  of  stone 
like  these,  can  hardly  be  of  use  to  this  or  fu- 
ture generations,  unless  the  human  race  should 
return  to  its  old  barbarism,  and  our  architectu- 
ral science  descend  to  the  grade  which  it  occu- 
pied at  the  time  when  these  Cyclopean  monu- 
ments were  erected.  And  even  in  that  case, 
the  neighbourhood  possesses  abundanceof  stone 
which  might  be  obtained  far  more  easily.  Ob- 
noxious these  chapels  can  scarcely  ever  be- 
come, for  the  party  contentions  and  sectarian 
distinctions  which  may  have  existed  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  erection,  in  the  time  of  the  Druids, 
died  away  long  since  so  completely,  that  their 
regeneration  is  out  of  the  question.  The  en- 
thusiasts for  art,  who  have  so  often  robbed  and. 
injured  the  temples  of  Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries, could  scarcely  find  any  temptations  to 
similar  outrages  upon  these  Irish  antiquities, 
which  are  only  remarkable  as  a  whole,  and. 
would  lose  all  their  interest  when  taken  to  pie- 
ces. To  this  rule,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
must  be  allowed,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 
Avarice  and  curiosity  are  very  unlikely  to  prove 
dangerous  to  these  monuments ;  for  here  no- 
thing is  concealed  from  the  eye,  and  every  one 
can  immediately  convince  himself  that  they 
contain  nothing  but  huge  masses  of  stone. 

It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that  New 
Grange  and  other  monuments  of  a  similar  kind, 
will  outlast  the  towers  of  Babylon,  the  obelisks 
of  Egypt,  the  temples  of  Greece,  the  knightly 
castles  of  the  middle  ages,  and  all  present  ex- 
isting edifices.  The  reflection  is  calculated  to 
inspire  the  spectator  with  the  strongest  emo- 
tions of  interest  and  respect  for  these  venerable 
relics  of  a  remote  antiquity,  which  will  speak 
to  so  many  future  ages  as  they  do  to  him. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  separate 
curiosities  of  the  little  chapels.  Each  contains 
a  large  stone  basin,  and  one  of  them  is  furnish- 
ed with  two  of  them.  They  all  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  fonts  of  Christian  churches, 
being  large,  round  stones,  about  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  hollowed  slightly  at  the  top,  so 
as  to  form  a  large  shallow  basin  or  saucer. 
The  whole  workmanship  of  these  basins,  how- 
ever, is  so  rough  and  imperfect,  that  though 
they  have  been  very  evidently  somewhat  alter- 
ed from  their  natural  state,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover how  this  alteration  has  been  effected. 
Neither  chisel,  knife,  nor  measuring  stick,  can 
well  have  been  used  here.  The  cavities  look 
as  if  they  had  been  caused  by  the  long  rubbing 
of  one  large  stone  upon  another.  One  of  the 
chapels  contains,  as  I  have  said,  two  such  ba- 
sins, one  within  another.  Perhaps  the  other 
chapels  were  formerly  similarly  provided,  but 
have  been  robbed  of  their  smaller  basins  by 
antiquarian  collectors. 

The  northern  chapel,  which  is  opposite  the 
entrance,  is  built  of  the  largest  stones.  One  of 
the  basins  was  half-filled  with  water,  which 
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seomed  to  have  trickled  together  from  the  sides 
of  the  cavern.  My  guide  told  me  that  he  had 
always  found  water  there  whenever  he  visited 
the  chapel.  Excepting  these  basins,  very  few 
traces  of  human  industry  are  discoverable  in 
the  chapels.  Here  and  there  rude  ornaments 
are  carved  on  some  of  the  stones.  One  stone, 
for  instance,  is  marked  with  several  zigzag 
lines,  running  parallel  to  each  other.  On  the 
surface  of  another  are  cut  spiral  lines,  running 
round  in  six  or  seven  diminishing  circles,  and 
ending  in  a  point.  Others  are  marked  with  lit- 
tle radiuses,  or  stars,  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  intended,  by  the  star-worshipping  Druids, 
to  represent  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  A 
few  of  the  stones  are  marked  with  rude  draw- 
ings, apparently  intended  to  represent  flowers 
and  fruit.  All  these  marks  are,  however,  very 
rudely  cut.  The  most  abundant  are  the  spiral 
lines.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  sidestones,  in 
one  of  the  chapels,  an  inscription  is  also  shown, 
consisting  of  various  characters  entirely  un- 
known, which,  according  to  Irish  antiquarians, 
belong  neither  to  the  "  Feadha,"  the  common 
old  Irish  alphabet,  nor  to  the  "  Ogham,"  the  old 
Irish  hieroglyphic  or  cipher.  A  stone,  which 
forms  the  inner  doorpost  of  the  chapel,  is  cut 
with  small  parallel  furrows  from  top  to  bottom, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  caused  by  the 
pulling  backwards  and  forwards  for  some  time 
of  a  number  of  ropes.  When  we  consider  the 
size  of  this  stone,  it  can  have  cost  no  trifling 
labour  to  make  these  marks,  the  purpose  of 
which  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  discover. 

These  monuments,  whether  considered  in  de- 
tail or  as  a  whole,  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing I  have  ever  beheld.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
they  are  so  concealed  from  general  inspection, 
and  that  their  inconvenient  entrance  renders 
them  inaccessible  to  one  half — namely,  the 
feminine  half  of  mankind.  As  we  went  out,  I 
observed  a  numberless  host  of  small  gnats  clus- 
tered together  upon  one  of  the  stones  of  the  in- 
ner entrance.  These  little  animals  are  now 
the  solitary  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  these  colossal  chambers.  They  with- 
draw here  every  autumn  to  spend  the  winter, 
and  fly  out  again  in  spring. 

When  we  had  at  last  emerged  into  the  open 
air  again,  we  met  a  few  Irish  peasants,  whom 
we  questioned  as  to  whom  they  imagined  to 
have  been  the  builders  of  these  caverns.  They 
answered  "  the  Danes,"  the  usual  answer  given 
by  the  Irish,  whenever  questioned  as  to  the  or- 
igin of  any  of  their  ancient  monuments.  It  was 
the  Danes,  they  say,  who  dug  the  moats,  the 
Danes  who  built  the  old  ruined  castles,  the 
Danes  who  erected  the  great  barrows  and 
cairns.  Even  the  round  towers  are  sometimes 
attributed  by  the  common  people  to  the  Danes  ; 
and  among  the  minor  vexations  of  the  antiqua- 
rian and  the  curious  traveller,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  not  wanting  persons  of 
cultivation,  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  who 
yet  ignorantly  and  thoughtlessly  acquiesce  in 
the  common  opinion. 

The  Danes  did  not  come  to  Ireland  before 
the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  century,  and  many 
of  the  monuments  ascribed  to  them  are  of  much 
older  date.  Besides,  the  Danes  never  occupied 
any  but  the  eastern  part  of  Ireland,  yet  the  an- 
tiquities ascribed  to  them  are  found  in  every 


part  of  the  island,  and  in  such  extraordinary 
numbers  and  variety,  as  alone  to  render  the 
common  conjecture  highly  improbable.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  Irish  are  not  wanting 
in  bold  imagination,  and  are  prone  to  boast  of 
the  vast  antiquity  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
them  ;  so  that  if  no  foundation  at-  all  existed 
for  their  popular  theory,  their  national  pride 
would  probably  have  led  them  to  imagine  a  far 
more  remote  antiquity  for  their  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

These  various  considerations  combined  have 
led  me  to  an  hypothesis  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  never  hitherto  been  entertained  by 
any  Irish  antiquarians.  It  is,  that  the  Irish 
people  have  confounded  the  Danes,  commonly 
so  called,  with  the  much  more  ancient  nation 
of  nearly  the  same  name,  that  of  the  Danaans, 
who  inhabited  Ireland  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  These  Danaans,  or  Tuatha-de-Danaans 
were,  according  to  Irish  chroniclers,  the  third 
race  which  colonized  Ireland.  Of  these  Da- 
naans, Thomas  Moore,  repeating  the  popular 
tradition,  gives  the  following  account:  "They 
were  a  people  much  famed  for  necromancy. 
They  had  for  some  time  inhabited  Greece, 
where  they  learned  the  art  of  magic,  and  whence 
they  wandered  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
to  Scandinavia.  Here  they  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  many  wonderful  treasures,  among 
others  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  the  Magician's 
Spear,  and  the  Magical  Kettle.  Armed  with 
these  marvellous  gifts,  the  Danaan  race  grad- 
ually found  their  way  to  Scotland ;  whence 
finally,  under  the  guidance  of  their  chieftain, 
Nuad  of  the  Silver  Hand,  they  sailed  over  to 
Ireland.  They  landed  secretly,  under  shelter 
of  a  magicial  mist  raised  by  their  wonderful 
arts,  and  spreading  themselves  rapidly  over 
the  country,  they  fought  and  defeated  the  in- 
habitants at  the  battle  of  Moytura,  otherwise 
called  the  battle  of  the  Field  of  the  Tower." 
Now,  since  the  Danaans  were  so  famous  for 
their  skill  in  arts,  even  in  magic  arts,  they  may 
have  covered  Ireland  with  these  monuments, 
with  all  of  which  popular  superstitions  are  still 
connected  ;  and,  since  their  name  is  pronounced 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  Danes,  how  likely 
is  it  that  many  of  the  works  commonly  attribu- 
ted to  the  latter,  may  really  be  relics  of  the  older 
race  !  For  certain  it  is  that  rude  Cyclopean 
monuments,  such  as  this  of  New  Grange,  can- 
not but  have  stood  here  from  the  very  remotest 
antiquity  of  Irish  history.  It  is  also  a  very  prob- 
able as  well  as  generally  received  conjecture, 
that  these  barrows  and  cairns  were  intended 
for  religious  purposes.  Some  imagine  them  to 
have  been  the  sacred  supulchra!  monuments  of 
famous  chieftains ;  others  that  they  were  used 
as  temples.  Both  may  easily  be  in  the  right, 
for  many  nations  use  the  graves  of  their  dead 
as  places  of  religious  worship,  and  certain  Afri- 
can tribes  use  no  other  temples  or  altars  than 
the  graves  of  their  Marabouts.  Perhaps  the 
ancient  Danaans  were  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling for  religious  ceremonies  within  these 
cairns,  while  the  holy  fire  blazed  at  the  same 
time  on  their  summits.  In  Cornwall  there  is  a 
cairn  of  this  kind  still,  called  the  "  Karri  Lesky," 
or  "  Karn  of  Burnings."  Perhaps  the  top  of  the 
tumulus  was  sacred  to  the  Sun-god  or  celestial 
deities,  while  the  caverns  beneath  were  dedica- 
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ted  to  the  infernal  powers.  The  stone  basins 
I  have  described,  may  have  served  as  altars  or 
sacrificial  vessels. 

There  are  many  similar,  tumuli  along  the 
shores  of  the  Coyne,  but  they  are  none  of  them 
so  large  or  important  as  that  of  New  Grange, 
except  one  at  Dowth  called  the  Moate  of  Dowth, 
which  appears  exactly  to  resemble  the  former. 
If  any  thing,  it  is  rather  the  higher  and  larger 
of  the  two,  and  is  less  overgrown  than  that  of 
New  Grange.  At  a  place  where  the  turf  has 
been  cut  away,  the  material  is  rendered  visible, 
and  this  cairn  consists,  like  the  one  I  visited, 
of  enormous  masses  of  flint,  piled  upon  one  an- 
other. Upon  one  side  an  entrance  has  been 
discovered,  exactly  like  that  of  New  Grange, 
leading  probably  to  a  similar  narrow  cavernlike 
passage,  and  this  passage  to  similar,  or  better 
still,  to  larger  and  somewhat  different  chapels, 
the  comparison  of  which  with  those  already 
known,  might  lead  to  most  interesting  discov- 
eries. But  to  the  disgrace  of  the  proprietors 
and  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,  with 
their  fortunes  often  thousand  a  year  and  more, 
the  entrance  has  never  been  opened,  and  no 
part  of  the  monument  has  ever  been  investiga- 
ted. I  remember  well  how  provoking  I  thought 
it,  to  find  so  many  curious  tumuli  untouched  and 
unopened  in  South  Russia  and  among  the  Tar- 
tars ;  but  I  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  that,  now 
that  I  find  such  remarkable  and  interesting  an- 
tiquities standing  as  neglected  and  as  unheeded 
in  the  midst  of  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  as 
did  the  pyramids  in  the  African  deserts.  One 
would  fancy  that  on  English  ground  every  relic 
offering  attractions  to  antiquarians,  artists,  or 
dilettanti,  would  have  been  explored,  ransacked, 
and  classified  over  and  over  again  ;  yet  this  neg- 
lected cairn  at  Dowth  is  no  solitary  instance. 

From  the  hill  of  Dowth  we  enjoyed  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  with  all  the 
tumuli  scattered  along  its  sides,  and  of  the  river 
winding  along  between  them,  and  towards  the 
west  over  Slane,  where  in  former  times  existed 
a  famous  college,  whose  ruins  are  still  standing. 
Not  far  from  Dowth,  upon  the  lands  of  the  Net- 
terville  family,  stand  also  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church,  overgrown,  as  usual,  with  ivy,  within 
the  circuit  of  whose  roofless  walls  stand  yet  the 
monuments  of  many  families,  who  after  death 
"  were  brought  home  to  their  people,"  as  the 
Irish  say.     Among  others  was  a  white  marble 
monument  of  one  of  the  Nettervilles,  which 
looked  highly  picturesque  against  the  green  ivy 
and  the  gray  old  walls.     I  cannot  conceive  how 
the  English  can  go  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  ad- 
mire the  tasteless  and  prosaic  monuments  there, 
while  a  visit  to  a  few  of  the  old  Irish  church- 
yards, would  afford  them,  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, venerable  and   picturesque  tombs,  and 
scenes  of  the  highest  interest.     We  have  many 
collections  of  views  of  "  English  mansions  ;" 
why  have  not  a  few  English  painters  and  wri- 
ters combined  to  give  the  world  an  illustrated 
work  on  "The  Old  Churchyards  of  Ireland V 
The  painter   indeed    ought  to  be  a  Ruysdael, 
whose  "Churchyard,"  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
much  resembles,  in  beauty  and  poetry,  an  Irish 
churchyard  ;  and  the  writer  ough*.  at  least  to 
be  a  Moore  or  Byron,  who  should  know  how  to 
animate  by  the  power  of  a  poetical  imagination, 
both  the  aesthetic  and  the  historical  part  of  his 


undertaking.  These  old  churchyards,  lying 
among  ivy-covered  ruins  and  overshadowed  by 
venerable  trees,  often  surrounded  by  the  wild- 
est and  most  striking  scenery,  within  whose 
hallowed  precincts  rich  and  poor  lie  down  to 
rest  together,  are  certainly  characteristic  of  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
Irish  cling  with  inalienable  constancy  to  every 
thing  old,  and  can  rest  in  peace  only  among  the 
hones  of  their  ancient  chieftains,  among  the  con- 
secrated scenes  of  so  many  old  legends  and  tra- 
ditions, among  the  ruined  witnesses  of  their  an- 
cient glory  ;  there  generations  after  generations 
lie  down  to  their  last  repose,  as  if  they  hoped 
for  a  day  of  resurrection  for  these  venerable 
ruins  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

At  every  turn,  however,  in  Ireland,  you  meet 
with  things  of  which  the  like  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  On  our  re- 
turn to  Drogheda,  we  met  a  funeral,  and  I  ob- 
served that  the  hearse  was  very  rudely  made. 
Upon  my  inquiring  the  reason  of  this,  I  was  told 
that  very  little  trouble  was  wasted  here  upon 
the  hearse,  because  it  was  the  custom  never  to 
use  it  again,  but  immediately  after  the  burial  to 
break  it  up  and  throw  the  pieces  into  the  grave. 
I  afterwards  found  that  this  custom  was  gen- 
eral all  over  the  north  of  Ireland. 

I  had  scarcely  re-entered  Drogheda  by  one 
gate,  before  I  drove  out  of  it  by  another,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution  taken  by  some  zealous 
antiquarians,  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  at  Drogheda,  and  who  re- 
fused to  let  me  continue  my  journey,  until  I  had 
enjoyed  with  them  an  examination  ef  the  far- 
famed  "  Monasterboice.'" 

These  famous  monastic  ruins  lie  a  few  miles 
north  of  Drogheda,  and  I  visited  them  the  next 
day.  They  consist  of  a  round  tower,  and  some 
ruins  of  churches,  and  as  they  lie  apart  from  the 
main  road  we  drove  to  them  by  a  narrow  by- 
lane.  Monasterboice,  or,  as  the  Irish  say,  Main- 
astir-Buite,  the  Monastery  of  Buite  or  Boetius. 
owes  its  origin  to  a  famous  abbot  or  bishop  of 
that  name,  a  pupil  of  St.  Patrick,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Many  an- 
cient abbots  of  this  monastery  distinguished 
themselves  in  various  ways,  and  rendered  their 
names  famous  in  Irish  history ;  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  Flann,  who  died  in  the  year 
1056.  He  is  the  last  great  source  or  original 
authority  in  matters  of  Irish  history,  poetry,  and 
eloquence ;  and  the  traditional  ballads  of  the 
people  thus  allude  to  him  : 

"  Flann  of  the  great  church  of  sweet  Buite, 

The  last  professor  of  the  country  of  the  three  Finns 
was  Flann.'' 

Many  ancient  Irish  poems  are  still  ascribed  to 
him,  but  the  work  by  which  he  has  attained  the 
greatest  celebrity,  in  his  Synchronisms  of  the 
Irish  kings,  the  oriental  and  Roman  emperors, 
the  provincial  and  national  rulers  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Scottish  kings  of  Irish  descent. 

Monasterboice,  so  long  the  seat  of  piety  and 
learning,  lost  its  importance  and  fell  into  ruins 
when  the  English  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Meath,  to  which  it  belonged. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  rose  a  bare  and  barren, 
hillock,  with  a  few  wretched  cabins  at  the  top, 
and  then  the  road  led  down  into  the  plain,  in 
the  centre  of  whose  barren  and  monotonous 
waste   stood   the  desolate   and  solitary  ruins. 
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They  formed  a  picturesque  though  melancholy 
spectacle,  and  while  all  around  was  hare  and 
naked,  they  offered  shelter  to  a  few  old  trees 
which  overshadowed  them.  Near  the  great 
round  tower,  round  whose  lofty  but  broken  sum- 
mit fluttered  numbers  of  ravens  and  rooks,  and 
between  the  low  church-walls,  all  covered  with 
ivy,  stood  a  few  large  stone  crosses,  quite  erect 
and  in  perfect  preservation,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  were,  as  usual,  filled  with  old  decaying, 
and  with  newly-erected  grave-stones.  The  dark 
colour  of  the  turf-covered  plain  around,  the  light 
yellowish  hue  of  the  foliage  that  clustered 
among  the  ruins,  and  the  bright  green  verdure 
which  grew  up  at  the  feet  of  the  buildings,  all 
these  varieties  of  tint  tended  to  give  a  most 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  interesting  little 
group  of  crosses,  churches,  tower,  and  grave- 
stones. Add  to  this,  that  not  a  creature  was 
anywhere  to  be  seen,  except  myself  and  the 
guide  whom  I  had  hired  at  the  last  cabin,  and 
that  the  whole  sky, as  is  often  the  casein  Ireland, 
was  covered  with  masses  of  clouds  of  gigantic 
proportions  and  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic 
forms.  I  had  here  again  to  remark  the  accura- 
cy with  which  a  much  esteemed  Irish  writer, 
named  Petri,  thus  describes  one  great  peculiari- 
ty of  Irish  senery.  "The  colours  with  which 
nature  has  painted  the  surface  of  Erin,  are  pe- 
culiar to  our  island.  There  is  not  a  shade  of 
green  which  does  not  adorn  her  soil,  from  the 
slightest  and  yellowest  tint,  to  the  darkest  blue 
or  brown  green.  In  no  other  country  is  the  ver- 
dure so  varied,  so  rich,  and  so  brilliant.  Even 
our  bogs,  by  the  great  variety  and  contrast  of 
colours,  purple,  red,  brown,  and  black,  which 
they  present  to  the  eye,  add  beauty  and  anima- 
tion to  our  landscapes,  and  complete  the  nation- 
al individuality  of  our  scenery.  Even  our  clouds 
have  peculiarities  of  their  own,  chiefly  result- 
ing from  the  dampness  of  our  climate.  They 
have  a  grandeur  in  their  shapes  and  proportions, 
and  a  power  and  variety  in  their  light  and  shade, 
which  is  seldom  seen  in  other  countries.  Irish 
clouds  are  at  one  moment  bright  and  sunny ; 
and,  in  the  next  moment,  throwing  their  dark 
shadows  over  the  landscape,  they  infold  it  in 
melancholy  gloom." 

Ireland  is  certainly  the  richest  "  cloud-land." 
in  Europe,  and  every  landscape  painter  ought  to 
come  here  to  study  her  cloud  phenomena.  Not 
unapt  symbols  are  these  cloud  phenomena  of  the 
political  and  moral  fate  of  poor  Erin  !  As  clouds 
after  cloud's  rise  continually  from  the  Atlantic 
Occ  an,  and  form  themselves  into  an  ever-shift- 
ing, ever-changing  mantle  of  darkness,  scantily 
interspersed  with  gleams  of  watery  light,  so 
there  rise  continually  clouds  after  clouds  from 
the  troubled  ocean  of  history,  to  overshadow, 
in  ever-changing  forms,  the  oppressed  and  sad- 
dened people,  who  dream  on  in  melancholy  de- 
spair, but  seldom  and  briefly  pemiitted  to  sport 
in  the  warm  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  hope. 
In  studying  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country, 
we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  national 
character,  history,  and  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Who  that  watches  the  ever-shifting 
clouds  of  an  Irish  sky,  can  help  thinking  of 
Moore's  poems  : 

"  Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes," 
of  his  weeping  stars, 

"  At  the  mid-hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping," 


or  of  his  sudden  gleams  of  light, 

"  'Tis  gone,  and  for  ever,  the  light  we  taw  breaking," 
or  of  his  sunbeams  amidst  rain  ■ 
"  Though  dark  are  our  sorrows,  to-day  we'll  forget  them, 
And  smile  through  our  tears,  like  a  sunbeam  in  showeis." 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  ruins  themselves  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  arrived  one  of  those 
stormy  and  picturesque  clouds  which  we  had 
admired  so  much  as  they  passed  over  the  land- 
scape. The  hail  rattled  down  among  the  stones 
of  the  old  ruins,  and  for  shelter  we  were  obliged 
to  creep  into  the  round  tower,  whose  door  was 
luckily  near  enough  to  the  ground  to  allow  of 
our  entrance.  This  tower  has  the  usual  height 
of  110  feet,  and  the  usual  circumference  of  fifty 
feet ;  and  though  there  is  something  interesting 
in  visiting  one  of  these  curious  and  remarkable 
buildings,  however  familiar  one  may  have  be- 
come with  them,  the  tower  of  Monasterboice 
has  certainly  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  oth- 
ers of  the  same  kind.  The  ruined  churches, 
also,  are  remarkable  only  for  their  picturesque 
beauty.  What  renders  this  spot  most  interest- 
ing, however,  are  three  remarkable  crosses 
erected  in  honour  of  three  Irish  saints,  St.  Pat- 
rick, Boetius,  and  Columb  Kill.  These  crosses 
belong  to  the  most  interesting  Christian  antiqui- 
ties of  Ireland,  for  they  are  better  preserved 
than  most  of  the  remains  of  a  similar  character, 
and  very  elaborately  decorated.  They  are  built 
of  great  blocks  of  stone,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, and  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
in  height.  Their  shape  is  very  peculiar.  Upon 
a  broad  stone  pedestal  stands  a  block  of  stone, 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  to  the  top  of  which  is 
fastened  a  cross,  formed  of  four  arms  of  equal 
length,  narrowing  towards  the  centre  and  wi- 
dening at  the  ends,  like  those  used  by  the  Malt- 
ese knights.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  bound 
by  a  large  stone  ring  or  circle,  whose  segments 
pass  round  from  arm  to  arm,  and  stone  cross 
and  stone  ring  seem  united  into  one  figure.  Ped- 
estals, crosses,  and  rings  are  all  covered  with 
curious  sculptures,  which  offer  interesting  sub- 
jects of  investigation  to  Irish  antiquaries.  They 
prove  the  existence  of  a  quite  peculiar  style  of 
Christian  art  in  the  early  Irish  church,  and  re- 
mind us,  by  the  manner  of  their  lines  and  draw- 
ings, of  the  paintings  and  decorations  in  some 
old  illuminated  Irish  manuscripts  which  we  had 
seen  at  a  library  in  Dublin. 

The  block  and  arms  of  the  cross  had,  of 
course,  each  four  sides,  and  the  edges  between 
these  were  bound  with  little  spiral  lines,  while 
the  sides  were  divided  into  small  squares,  each 
containing  a  scene  from  scripture  history — Ad- 
am and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  Paradise,  Hell,  the 
Crucifixion,  &c.  I  noticed  a  couple  of  harpers 
in  Paradise.  I  suppose  no  Irishman  of  the  old- 
en time  would  have  thought  Paradise  complete 
without  his  beloved  national  instrument. 

The  borders  and  ornaments  here  and  there  in- 
troduced to  fill  up,  were  very  curious.  In  one 
place  I  noticed  serpents  twining  round  a  human 
head  ;  in  another  a  female  figure  with  a  large 
dog  hanging  to  each  ear.  These  were  probably 
scenes  of  torture  from  the  Irish  Hell.  Two 
long  slender  dogs,  twisted  curiously  together, 
like  snakes,  recurred  very  often.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  the  meaning  of  these  dogs, 
seen  so  continually  on  all  old  Christian  monu- 
ments in  Ireland.     Another  very  peculiar  figure, 
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wtaid.  I  found  on  many  Irish  antiquities,  and 
among  others  on  these  crosses  of  Columba,  was 
a  regular  circle,  within  which  were  drawn  great 
numbers  of  fine  wavy  or  knotted  lines,  running 
spirally  to  the  centre.  Upon  one  of  these  fig- 
ures a  small  hand  was  neatly  carved  in  bas-relief 
upon  the  stone.  I  began  to  conjecture  what 
meaning  the  monks  of  Columba  could  have  in- 
tended to  convey  by  these  doubtless  symbolical 
lines  ;  and  unable  to  invent  any  better  hypothe- 
sis, I  conjectured  that  this  circle  signified  the 
world,  that  these  snaky  and  wavy  lines  symbol- 
ized the  strange  turbulent  labyrinths  and  whirl- 
pools of  human  passion  and  suffering,  which 
that  world  contains,  and  that  the  hand,  stand- 
ing forth  in  relief  from  the  drawing,  represent- 
ed the  guiding  hand  of  the  Father  and  Ruler  of 
all  things,  who,  directing  and  superintending 
those  confused  intricacies,  would  one  day  re- 
solve them  all  into  harmonious  order. 

After  busying  myself  in  these  interesting 
speculations  for  some  time,  I  turned  round  and 
asked  my  guide  what  was  his  conjecture  as"  to 
the  meaning  of  the  figure.  He  respectfully  took 
off  his  hat,  and  said,  "  I'll  tell  your  honour. 
You  see,  there  was  a  woman  that  had  baked  a 
pancake  one  Sunday,  contrary  to  the  command- 
ment :  so  when  she  went  to  lay  hold  of  the  cake 
to  take  it  up,  it  stuck  to  her  hand,  and  she  could 
never  get  it  off  again  ;  and  holy  St.  Patrick  had 
the  story  carved  in  stone  here  for  an  everlast- 
ing lesson  and  warning  to  us,  to  keep  holy  the 
Sundays  and  holydays.  That's  it,  your  hon- 
our."    So  saying,  Paddy  put  on  his  hat  again. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  crosses  were  sculp- 
tured various  monsters  and  reptiles,  probably 
emblematic  of  heathenism  and  the  foes  of 
Christianity,  over  whom  the  cross  now  reared 
its  triumphant  head. 

"  These  crosses,  your  honour,  were  never  set 
up  by  human  hand,"  said  my  guide.  "  They 
were  brought  over  from  Rome  by  angels  ;  and 
when  they  were  laid  in  the  churchyard,  they  got 
up  of  themselves,  and  put  themselves  upon  the 
pedestal,  just  as  your  honour  sees  them.  The 
angels  hadn't  even  to  put  a  hand  to  it,  your  hon- 
our. The  crosses  did  it  all  of  themselves.  The 
cross  of  holy  Columb  Kill  is  the  only  one  put 
up  by  human  hands." 

Colurnb  Kill  is  a  saint  of  very  great  reputa- 
tion both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  is  some- 
times called  Columba,  which  name  was  given 
him  on  account  of  the  dovelike  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  his  character.  Kill  is  the  old  Irish 
word  for  church,  so  that  his  name,  at  full  length, 
signifies,  "  the  dove  of  the  church."  The  cross 
erected  to  his  honour  among  the  ruins  of  Mon- 
asterboice  has  fallen  down  once,  and  has  been 
put  up  again  in  a  v,pry  broken  state.  It  stands 
in  a  square  hole  on  the  pedestal,  and  this  hole 
is  partially  filled  with  water.  My  guide  assured 
me  that  this  water  never  dried  up,  however  long 
a  drought  there  might  be.  Sick  people  come 
from  far  and  wide  to  bathe  their  diseased  limbs 
in  "  the  sweat  of  Columba' s  cross."  The  peas- 
antry also  scratch  off  the  scanty  moss  growing 
on  the  surface  of  the  cross,  and  mix  it  with  the 
tea  they  drink,  "  for  good  luck."  I  do  not  know 
whether,  in  any  other  part  of  Cristendom,  it 
has  ever  been  the  custom  to  erect  fine  large 
crosses  in  the  open  air  in  honour  of  particular 
saints. 


I  returned  on  foot  to  the  little  cabin  upon  the 
barren  hillock  where  we  had  left  our  cars, 
and  as  a  hard  shower  of  hail  was  falling  over 
the  dark  plain  and  among  the  old  ruins,  I  was 
compelled,  for  the  sake  of  shelter,  to  take  a  clo- 
ser inspection  of  the  interior  of  this  cabin.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  prep- 
aration of  those  oat-cakes  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  national  cookery  both  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  which  are  even  found 
carved  upon  their  monuments,  as  I  have  above 
described,  These  far-famed  cakes  are  made  of 
oats  very  roughly  ground.  The  coarse  flour  is 
mixed  with  water,  into  a  thick  gritty  paste,  and 
spread  upon  a  warmed  iron  plate.  This  round 
iron  plate,  which  is  found  in  the  poorest  Irish 
cabins,  is  warmed  by  a  handful  of  lighted  straw 
placed  underneath  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
cooking  process  is  over,  the  paste  being  taken 
off  in  the  shape  of  a  hard,  thin,  dry  biscuit. 
This  paste  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  cake,  and 
is  eaten  daily  by  the  poor  Scotch  and  Irish. 
These  cakes  are  not  much  more  palatable  than 
a  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  made  dry  and  hard, 
would  be,  yet  many  people  are  passionately  fond 
of  them.  The  Irish  generally  assure  the  stran- 
ger, when  they  show  him  their  oat-cakes,  that 
these  are  a  particularly  wholesome,  nourishing, 
and  strengthening  kind  of  food,  which  can  be  true 
only  when  they  are  compared  with  the  watery, 
tasteless,  and  meager  potatoes  upon  whieh  the 
Irish  have  to  subsist.  The  English,  generally 
very  curious  about  our  black  bread,  and  to  whom 
the  word  "  black"  seems  to  convey  a  kind  of 
horror,*  often  repeat  that  with  them  people 
would  never  think  of  giving  such  a  mess  to  any 
but  horses ;  forgetting  that  with  us  nobody 
would  think  of  giving  oats  to  any  but  horses,  and 
forgetting  how  many  millions  of  hungry  poor 
there  are  in  their  empire  who  would  be  most 
thankful  for  this  despised  black  bread,  and  whom 
it  would  certainly  nourish  much  better  than  oat- 
paste  which  they  call  cake,  and  the  nourishing 
qualities  of  which  they  praise  so  highly. 

During  my  stay  at  Drogheda  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  far-famed  Irish  harp,  the 
ancient  national  instrument,  of  the  island.  A 
catholic  priest  gave  us  an  Irish  musical  soirie, 
which  was  so  interesting  to  me,  that  I  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  soir&es  at  which 
I  ever  was  present.  The  room  of  this  catholic 
priest,  like  that  of  most  Irish  patriots,  was  dec- 
orated with  the  portraits  of  O'Connell,  Father 
Mathew,  and  Thomas  Moore.  I  scarcely  knew 
O'Connell  again,  for  he  was  represented  in  a 
stately  robe  edged  with  fur,  and  wore  his  lord 
mayor's  chain  round  his  neck,  which  gave  him 
a  most  royal  appearance.  Father  Mathew  was 
represented  standing  on  a  grassy  mound  in  the 
open  air.  Behind  him,  in  the  dark  background, 
rose  the  cross,  and  the  clouds  being  parted  just 
over  his  head,  a  stream  of  light  surrounded  it 
like  a  glory.  Around  him  kneeled  and  stood  a 
crowd  of  persons,  to  whom  he  was  preaching. 
This  picture  was  interesting,  a6  significant  of 
the  kind  of  adoration  which  Father  Mathew  re- 
ceives in  Ireland. 

Drogheda  is  the  last  genuine  Irish  town. 
Farther  north,  every  thing  becomes  more  Scotch 
than  Irish.     In  Drogheda  the  population  is  still 

*  We  have  "  black  bears,"  "black  ink,"  "black  night," 
but  "  black  bread,"  Good  heavens  !  what  an  idea  ! 
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almost  exclusively  catholic,  and  this  city  is, 
therefore,  a  great  darling  of  O'ConnelPs,  and 
most  zealous  in  his  cause  and  that  of  repeal. 
The  suburbs  of  Drogheda  are  genuine  Irish  sub- 
urbs, composed  of  wretched,  dirty  hovels,  and  a 
great  many  people  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  speak  the  old  Irish  tongue  more 
fluently  and  frequently  than  the  English.  All 
these  things  rendered  me  desirous,  before  leav- 
ing the  place,  to  hear  some  of  that  wild  nation- 
al poetry  and  music  which  I  had  often  heard  so 
much  spoken  of. 

The  first  minstrel  who  made  his  appearance 
was  an  Irish  declaimer  of  the  lower  orders,  eith- 
er a  carpenter,  a  gardener,  or  a  "  broken  farm- 
er,"* I  know  not  which,  but  who,  as  I  was  told, 
was  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  old 
Irish  songs  and  legends.  He  entered,  and  thus 
addressed  me  :  "  Out  of  friendship  for  this  man" 
(meaning  the  priest),  "  I  am  come  ;  he  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  stranger  here  who  wishes  to  hear 
something  of  our  old  Irish  songs,  and  I  will 
gladly  repeat  to  him  those  I  know." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  if  you 
were  to  repeat  all  you  know,  we  should  have  to 
listen  all  night,  I  suppose,  and  many  other 
nights  as  well." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed 
to  us  great  numbers  of  songs,  and  very  beauti- 
ful ones  too,  sir.  If  you  could  only  understand 
them  !  What  a  beautiful  song  is  that  of  '  To- 
ner a  Yollish,'  that  is  of  the  glittering  spring, 
which  is  only  three  miles  off  from  our  town  ; 
and  that  other  of  Cuchullin,  the  Irish  champion, 
who  went  over  Scotland.  Please  your  rever- 
ence, shall  I  begin  with  Cuchullin?' 

"Do,  my  son,  and  God  bless  you." 

The  man  began  to  recite,  and  went  on  unin- 
terruptedly for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  story, 
of  which  I  of  course  understood  not  a  word,  but 
which  my  friendly  host  afterwards  explained  to 
me,  treated  of  a  Scottish  enchantress,  named 
Aithuna,  who,  forsaken  by  her  Irish  lover,  Cu- 
chullin, laid  a  cruel  spell  upon  their  son  Kon- 
nell,  which  compelled  him  by  an  irresistible  en- 
chantment, and  entirely  against  his  will,  to  fol- 
low, to  persecute,  to  fight,  and  at  last  to  destroy 
his  father  Cuchullin.  At  the  last  moment,  af- 
ter stabbing  his  father  to  the  heart,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  by  which  he  struggled  to  resist  the 
horrible  impulse  of  his  destiny,  his  own  heart 
broke  in  the  struggle,  and  son  and  father  died 
together,  while  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  cru- 
el enchantress  hovered  in  exultation  over  the 
dying,  repeating  to  her  treacherous  lover  the 
story  of  his  inconstancy  and  her  revenge. 

I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  assuring  my- 
self by  oral  demonstration  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  Ossianic  poetry  like  this  at  the  present 
day.  The  reciter  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  simple 
and  ignorant  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  clown 
about  him,  and  his  recitation  was  as  simple,  un- 
adorned, and  undeclamatory  as  himself.  Some- 
times, however,  when  carried  away  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  story,  his  manner  and  voice  were 
animated  and  moving;  at  such  times  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  hearers,  as  if  demanding  their 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  himself  and  his 
poem.  Sometimes  I  noticed  that  the  metre 
completely  changed,  and  I  was  told  that  this 


*  The  broken  farmers  m  Ireland  very  often  turn  bards 
and  reciters. 


was  the  case  with  all  Irish  poems,  for  that  the 
metre  was  always  made  to  suit  the  subject.  I 
also  heard  that  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this 
balled  was  the  dialogue  of  father  and  son  upon 
the  battle-field  ;  but  that  a  prose  translation 
would  give  me  no  idea  at  all  of  its  beauty. 

Our  bard  next  recited  a  "  song  of  the  Fairy 
Mounts."  The  story  was  that  so  often  repeat- 
ed in  Ireland,  of  a  fairy  queen  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  mortal  youth  whom  she  finds  sleeping 
on  a  mountain  top,  and  whom  she  invites  to  fly 
to  fairyland  with  her,  endeavouring  to  tempt 
him  by  descriptions  of  the  splendour  and  attrac- 
tions of  her  fairy  palace.  He  consents,  on 
condition  that  when  he  dies,  he  shall  be  brought 
home  to  his  people :  which  condition  being 
granted,  they  go  to  fairyland  together.  While 
listening  to  the  explanation  of  this  poem,  I  was 
often  reminded  of  Goethe's  Erl-King,  and  of 
many  Russian  and  Tartar  legends  of  similar 
import.  I  used  to  fancy  that  the  story  of  the 
Erl-King  was  of  German  origin,  but  now  I  rath- 
er imagine  it  to  have  originated  in  Ireland,  and 
to  have  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  termi- 
nating in  Asia. 

Our  reciter  informed  us  that  most  of  his  po- 
ems were  of  "venerable  antiquity,"  and  were 
Ossianic  poetry.  This  Ossianic  poetry,  he  said, 
was  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drogheda.  This  I  had  heard  before,  and  from 
all  I  heard  in  Ireland,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe — what  indeed  many  have  also  conjec- 
tured— that  Macpherson  obtained  the  materials 
for  his  version  of  Ossian's  poems  from  popular 
traditions  and  ballads  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  whole  Irish  nation,  both  in  the  south  and 
north,  is  certainly  much  more  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  this  poetry,  and  posses  many  more 
traces  of  it,  than  the  Scottish  people,  whether 
of  the  Highlands  or  Lowlands.  Ossian  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  no  Scotchman, 
but  an  Irishman,  born  at  Tara,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ireland.  His  father,  Fingal,  is  more 
properly  called  Fin  Mac  Cul.  "  Fin  Mac  Cul 
was  as  great  a  hero  in  those  days,  as  our  Irish 
Wellington  in  these,"  said  our  old  reciter.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  dispute  every  inch  of  debata- 
ble ground  in  their  ancient  history,  and  quarrel 
as  much  about  their  old  heroes,  as  about  their 
saints  and  missionories.  Doubtless  the  shrewd- 
er and  more  active  Scotch  have  decorated  their 
traditions  with  many  borrowed  plumes  from  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Macpherson  was  not  the  only, 
although  the  luckiest  and  cleverest  falsifier  of 
ancient  Irish  minstrelsy. 

These  recitations  were  followed  by  music 
from  that  national  instrument  of  which  the  Irish 
poet,  Samuel  Lover,  sings  : 

"  Oh  !  give  me  one  strain 
Of  that  wild  harp  again  ; 
In  melody  proudly  its  own, 
Sweet  harp  of  the  days  that  are  gone  !" 

The  harp  was  brought  out,  and  a  blind  young 
harper  advanced,  who  was,  as  I  was  told,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  harpers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  fact  his  music  enraptured  us 
all.  The  first  piece  he  played  was  "  Brian 
Bom's  March."  Brian  Boru  was  a  great  Irish 
hero,  who  raised  himself  to  be  king  of  all  Ire- 
land, and  defeated  the  Danes  at  the  great  battle 
of  Clontarf,  in  1014.  Shortly  after  the  battle, 
however,  he  was  killed  by  the  Danish  leader 
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Bruadair,  and  Erin  thus,  while  she  gained  a 
great  victory,  lost  a  great  chief.  The  music  of 
this  march  is  wildly  powerful,  and  at  the  same 
time  melancholy.  It  is  at  once  the  music  of 
victory  and  of  mourning.  The  rapid  modula- 
tions and  wild  beauty  of  the  airs,  was  such  that 
I  think  this  march  deserves  fully  to  obtain  a  ce- 
lebrity equal  to  that  of  the  Marseillaise  and  the 
Ragotsky. 

When  the  Irish  listen  to  these  old  airs  and 
think  of  these  old  deeds,  while  their  hearts  beat 
at  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  glory,  they 
do  not  forget  their  present  degradation,  and 
look  forward  with  almost  as  much  confidence  to 
a  free  and  glorious  future,  as  they  Jook  back  to- 
wards a  free  and  glorious  past. 

"But,  Isle  of  the  West, 
Rear  thy  emerald  crest, 
Songs  of  triumph  shall  yet  ring  for  thee." 

So  sings  Lover. 

The  march  of  Brian  Boru  was  followed  by  an 
air  called  the  Fairy  Queen,  which  I  was  told 
was  a  very  old  Irish  melody.  Old  or  not,  I  can 
testify  that  it  is  a  charming  piece  of  music,  so 
tender,  so  fairy-like,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
wild  and  sweetly  playful,  that  it  can  represent 
nothing  but  the  dancing  and  singing  of  the  elves 
and  fairies  by  moonlight.  I  afterwards  heard 
this  piece  on  the  pianoforte,  but  it  did  not  sound 
half  so  soft  and  sweet  as  from  the  instrument 
of  this  blind  young  harper.  Although  I  enjoy- 
ed the  latter  part  of  my  evening's  entertain- 
ment, which  was  given  in  a  language  so  uni- 
versally intelligible  as  music,  much  more  than 
I  had  done  the  former,  yet  I  shall  not  attempt 
further  to  describe  that  enjoyment ;  for  of  all 
the  fine  arts,  music  is  the  one  of  whose  beau- 
ties it  is  most  impossible  to  convey  any  ade- 
quate idea  by  criticism  or  description. 

We  were  very  much  delighted  with  our  harp- 
er, who  was  certainly  an  accomplished  artist, 
yet  Ireland  contains  many  of  still  greater  abili- 
ty and  celebrity.  The  most  celebrated  of  all, 
however,  is  a  man  named  Byrne,  blind  also,  if 
I  do  not  mistake.  When,  therefore,  Moore 
mournfully  sings, 

"The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls, 
As  if  that  soul  were  fled," 

his  lamentation  must  not  be  literally  under- 
stood. Many  harps  still  resound  in  Ireland, 
and  a  new  harper's  society  has  just  been  set  on 
foot  in  Drogheda,  of  which  the  priest  who  gave 
us  this  entertainment  is  the  life  and  soul.  His 
whole  room  was  crowded  with  harps,  old  and 
new.  A  harper's  school  is  connected  with  this 
society,  which  alreadv  numbers  sixteen  pupils. 
When  I  was  in  .Drogheda,  a  concert  was  in 
preparation,  to  be  given  next  week,  at  which 
seven  harpers,  mostly  blind,  were  to  play  to- 
gether. I  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  The  greatest 
gatherings  of  Irish  bards  used  to  take  place  in 
"  Tara's  halls,"  to  which  Moore's  poem  alludes. 
This  Tara,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
songs,  poems,  orations,  and  conversations  of 
patriotic  Irishmen,  is  now  a  small  village  a  few 
miles  from  Drogheda,  not  far  from  New  Grange. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  a  hall  or 
palace  stood  there,  in  which  the  heathen  kings 
and  chieftains  of  Ireland  assembled,  probably  at 
very  different  times  and  for  very  different  pur- 


poses, but  at  least  once  every  tnree  years,  tc 
debate  on  matters  of  general  concern.  Ollam 
Fodhla  is  said  to  have  instituted  these  assem- 
blies about  200  years  before  Christ.  The  bards 
followed  their  chieftains  to  these  meetings,  in 
order  to  sing  their  deeds  and  glories  at  the  ban- 
quets and  on  all  festal  occasions.  Not  only  the 
laws  agreed  upon  by  the  chieftains  at  these 
meetings,  but  also  the  principal  national  events 
of  the  intervening  years,  were  recorded  in  a 
sort  of  national  register  kept  at  Tara,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  set  to  music  and  sung 
by  the  bards.  The  last  of  these  great  na- 
tional assemblies  at  Tara,  took  place  in  the 
year  554  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Diarmid.  This  was  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  and  the  Christian  priest- 
hood had  already  become  powerful  in  Ireland. 
When  the  old  heathen  institutions  and  castes 
were  gradually  swept  away,  that  of  the  bards, 
who  had  formed  a  powerful  and  privileged, 
ca.-te,  like  the  ulemas  of  Turkey  and  the  Druids 
of  their  own  country,  was  likewise  thrust  aside. 
Once  it  happened  that  a  criminal  who  had  taken, 
refuge  in  a  rnonastry,  was  torn  from  his  sanc- 
tuary and  executed  at  Tara.  The  monks  loudly- 
expressed  their  horror  of  this  sacrilege,  and 
proceeding  in  solemn  procession  to  the  palace 
of  Tara,  they  pronounced  a  curse  upon  its  walls. 
Since  that  day  neither  bards  nor  chieftains  have 
met  within  the  halls  of  Tara  ;  and  the  convent 
that  dared  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  the  an- 
cient and  venerable  council-hall  of  the  Irish 
kings,  has  been  known  since  by  the  name  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Curse. 

My  Irish  friends  assured  me  that  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Irish  language,  that  it  has  no  vul- 
gar dialect.  The  most  ignorant  Irish  speak  it 
with  as  much  purity  and  grammatical  correct- 
ness as  the  most  learned.  This  could  not  be 
the  case  with  the  English  language,  because 
this  half  Norman,  half  Saxon  tongue  has  been 
forced  upon  conquered  races,  and  each  race,  in 
learning  English,  has  mixed  up  with  it  some- 
thing of  its  own  ancient  idiom.  Thus  there  is 
a  Scotch,  a  Welsh,  an  Irish,  and  a  Cornwall  di- 
alect. The  English  dialects  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Germany  ;  being  mere  illegiti- 
mate corruptions  and  perversions  of  the  pure 
English,  while  our  German  dialects  are  different 
branches  of  the  same  language,  each  possessing 
its  own  peculiar  beauties  and  partisans,  its  own 
organic  life,  its  own  literature  and  poetry. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  musical 
soirlc  assured  mc  that  he  possessed  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  old  poems  in  manuscript, 
which  had  long  been  hereditary  in  his  family, 
and  of  which  not  one  had  ever  been  printed. 
He,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  fragments  of  Ossianic  poetry  which 
Macpherson  had  given  to  the  world,  were  per- 
verted and  very  imperfect  specimens,  and  that 
his  poems  could  convey  no  real  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  national  Irish  poetry 
from  which  they  were  taken.  This  statement 
seems  to  mo  very  probable,  and  the  question 
naturally  presents  itself,  why  no  genuine  Irish 
Macpherson,  zealous  both  for  truth  and  his 
country's  fame,  comes  for^rd  to  collect  the 
precious  relics  of  ancient  Irish  poetry,  and  by 
translating  them  into  some  modern  language, 
to  save  what  can  be  saved  of  the  poetical  treas- 
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ures  of  ancient  Ireland!  The  manuscripts, 
carefully  and  reverentially  preserved  as  they 
are,  in  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  are 
yet  becoming  daily  less  and  less  numerous. 
The  memory  of  the  people,  however  correct  and 
faithful  it  may  be,  cannot  but  gradually  falsify 
and  lose  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  originals. 
The  number  also  of  those  who  can  enjoy  these 
poems  in  the  ancient  tongue  is  daily  diminish- 
ing, for  the  English  language  is  continually  ma- 
king more  and  more  progress  in  Ireland,  and 
uprooting  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

The  Irish  continually  assure  the  stranger, 
that  their  poems  are  quite  untranslatable,  and 
would  be  as  totally  spoiled  by  transplanting  into 
another  language,  as  a  beautiful  flower  by  being 
covered  with  a  coating  of  paint.  No  doubt,  it 
is  difficult  to  transfer  from  one  language  to  an- 
other all  the  delicate  aroma  of  poetry  ;  but  Mac- 
pherson  has  shown  that  a  mere  imitation,  though 
assuredly  an  imperfect  one,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
light all  Europe.  At  all  events,  they  ought  to 
be  collected  and  printed  in  Irish. 

Social  entertainments,  such  as  that  I  was 
present  at  in  Drogheda,  are  among  the  most 
delightful  a  traveller  can  enjoy ;  but  they  are 
relics  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  are  becoming  more 
and  more  oldfashioned.  Many  amusements  also 
of  far  newer  inventions  are  dying  away  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  to  the  delight  as  often  as  to 
the  regret  of  the  friends  of  refinement  and  so- 
cial culture.  Thus  public  balls  are  becoming 
very  uncommon,  race  balls  being  the  only  kind 
still  fashionable  in  England.  Cardplaying  is 
also  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  a  few  friends  seldom  met  to- 
gether without  the  attraction  of  the  card-table. 
At  present  cardplaying  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  professional  gamblers,  and  to  the  lower 
classes.  Conversation  is  more  and  more  taking 
the  place  of  that  pastime  so  destructive  to  all 
true  social  enjoyment,  the  never  too  much  to 
be  condemned  cardplaying. 

FROM  DROGHEDA  TO  BELFAST. 

The  next  day  I  again  took  my  usual  seat  on 
the  stage-coach  for  Belfast — namely,  an  outside 
place  beside  the  coachman.  This  seat,  on  the 
coachman's  box,  is  the  most  sought  after  of  all 
outside  places  in  an  English  stage-coach.  It  is 
much  the  most  comfortable,  because,  of  course, 
more  pains  are  taken  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation of  so  important  a  personage  as  the 
coachman  than  for  that  of  his  inferiors,  the  pas- 
sengers. The  box  is  covered  with  a  soft  cush- 
ion, while  the  other  outside  seats  are  bare 
wooden  benches.  The  coachman  has  a  leather 
covering  to  protect  his  legs  from  rain  and  cold, 
of  which,  if  he  is  good-natured,  he  will  gener- 
ally spare  a  corner  for  the  traveller  next  him  ; 
while  the  other  outside  passengers  may  put  their 
legs  in  their  pockets  if  they  like,  but  can  expect 
no  further  accommodation  for  them.  Then 
there  are  the  four  fine-spirited  English  horses 
right  before  one,  which  alone  furnish  inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  interest  during  the  journey  ;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  the  great  potentate  himself,  the 
coachman,  beside  one,  who  knows  all  about  the 
places  one  passes,  and  has  plenty  of  anecdotes 
and  jokes  about  every  mansion,  park,  or  village 
on  the  way.     If  he  should  happen,  by  chance, 


to  be  a  surly  fellow,  of  taciturn  disposition,  lit- 
tle inclined  to  answer  the  questions  and  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  inquisitive  traveller,  the  lat- 
ter may  derive  a  great  deal  of  entertainment 
and  information  from  watching  the  ways  and 
movements  of  the  "driver"  himself. 

See  how  majestic  and  pompous  looks  thn 
broad  and  comfortable  stage-coachman,  upon 
his  broad  and  comfortable  box,  and  what  a  dig- 
nified and  commanding  air  of  superiority  he  as- 
sumes towards  his  passengers  !  How  respect- 
fully and  humbly  the  whole  public  behaves  to- 
wards the  great  man  who  rules,  with  such  calm, 
and  undisputed  sway,  four  fiery  and  spirited 
horses  ! 

The  art  of  driving  four-in-hand  is  so  favourite 
a  pursuit  with  the  English,  that  the  place  of 
stage-coachman  is  mostly  filled  by  a  respectable 
man,  one  somewhat  of  a  superior  class.  He  is 
well  paid,  and  can  often,  from  the  liberal  perqui- 
sites received  from  the  passengers,  lay  by  small 
sums.  He  is  therefore,  generally,  tolerably  well 
dressed,  wearing  an  ample  waterproof  great- 
coat, of  a  light  colour,  buttoned  up  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  is  invariably  furnished  with  white 
leather  gloves.  He  seats  himself  on  the  box, 
and  the  ostler  stands  ready  to  hand  up  the  reins, 
the  insignia  of  his  office  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  he  levies,  in  lordly  style,  his  sixpenny 
tribute  from  the  passengers.  He  always  under- 
stands every  part  of  his  business  to  perfection, 
and  all  their  proceedings  are  carried  on  with  an 
astonishing  regularity,  unequalled  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  four  horses  are  of  so  fine  a  quality, 
the  harness  so  admirably  simple  and  complete, 
and  kept  in  such  perfect  order,  and  the  whole 
equipage  is  guided  and  directed  with  such  nice- 
ty and  rapidity  by  the  slightest  motions  of  the 
coachman's  fingers,  that  the  outside  passenger 
on  an  English  stage-coach  will  find  inexhausti- 
ble sources  of  entertainment  in  watching  and 
inspecting  all  this,  and  will,  perhaps,  feel  much 
inclined  to  join  in  the  lamentations  often  made 
by  the  coachmen  and  their  partisans,  over  the 
present  declining  state  of  stage-coach  travel- 
ling. 

For  "  'tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis 
true,"  that  the  "noble  pursuit"  of  stage-coach 
driving,  as  I  once  heard  it  called  in  England,  is 
fast  losing  its  character  of  importance,  and  is 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  different  set  of  people. 
The  railroad  and  the  steamboat  are  continually 
advancing  upon  the  territory  of  the  stage-coach- 
man, and  depriving  hhrt  of  his  ancient  conse- 
quence in  public  estimation.  The  standard  of 
talents  and  qualifications  necessary  for  his  sta- 
tion is  lowering  every  day,  and  peers  of  the 
realm  no  longer  dispute  the  palm  of  glory  with 
the  stage-coachman,  and  encourage  him  to  a 
noble  emulation  in  feats  of  skill  and  danger. 

On  one  account,  however,  all  friends  of  hu- 
manity cannot  but  rejoice  at  these  innovations  ; 
for  the  furious  driving  of  the  old  stage-coach- 
men was  a  system  of  most  destructive  cruelty 
to  their  splendid  horses.  The  heartless  princi- 
ples which  regulated  their  behaviour  to  the  poor 
animals,  led  them  to  regard  these  as  mere  ma- 
chines, to  be  used  up  in  whatever  way  vWks 
most  profitable  to  their  masters.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar maxim  of  some,  that  no  horse  was  fit  f«4r 
use  after  four  years'  stage-coach  driving,  for 
that  four  years  of  that  tremendous  labour  ren- 
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fJtiiV'i  turn  fit  for  nothing  else  but  to  be  sold  to 
a  Lackivy-coachrnan,  or  to  be  slaughtered  for 
ao^s'  meat. 

The  lordly  driver  with  whom  I  travelled  from 
Drogheda  to  Belfast,  was  unfortunately  of  a 
taciturn  and  morose  disposition,  and  I  was 
thrown,  consequently,  entirely  on  my  own  re- 
sources for  entertainment,  and  on  my  own  ob- 
servations of  his  proceedings  and  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed.  He  did  not  even  of- 
fer me  what  is  really  the  vested  right  of  the  box 
passenger,  namely,  a  corner  of  his  leather,  to 
protect  me  against  the  very  temperate  climate  of 
Ireland,  which  asserted  its  total  impartiality  be- 
tween rain  and  sunshine,  cold  and  heat,  by  alter- 
nately wetting  us  through  and  drying  us  again, 
freezing  us  and  thawing  us  again,  the  whole  way 
along. 

The  remarkably  mild  and  temperate  climate 
of  Ireland  is  a  frequent  subject  of  national  boast, 
yet  it  is  certainly  a  most  unsatisfactory  sort  of 
climate  ;  always  damp  and  cool,  though  seldom 
wet  and  cold,  and  never  hot  and  dry.  To  be 
really  warm  once  a  year,  one  would  willingly 
consent  to  be  really  cold  once  a  year  also  ;  but 
to  be  uncomfortable  the  whole  year,  to  shiver  a 
little  all  the  winter  and  do  the  same  all  the 
summer,  is  the  most  provoking  kind  of  weather 
possible. 

Drogheda  and  its  environs  are  surrounded  by 
a  little  range  of  hills,  to  which  succeed  wide 
plains,  followed  by  another  isolated  range  of 
hills  near  Newry  and  Dundalk.  Then  follows 
another  plain  and  then  mo-re  hills,  beyond  Bel- 
fast. The  first  plain,  between  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Lowth,  presents  but 
a  dreary  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
Lowth  is  the  most  northern  county  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  seems  to  have  par- 
ticipated least  of  all  in  the  English  improve- 
ments introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Every 
thing  looks  so  miserable,  so  truly  Irish,  the  cab- 
ins of  the  peasantry  are  so  wretched,  the  aspect 
of  the  cultivated  land  is  so  wild  and  dreary,  and 
the  inhabitants  so  dirty  and  ragged,  that  only 
in  the  western  part  of  Ireland  had  I  seen  any 
thing  like  them.  The  nearer  one  gets  to  the 
borders  of  Leinster  the  worse  every  thing  seems 
to  become.  Dundalk  itself,  indeed,  a  clean  and 
pretty  little  town  of  picturesque  appearance,  ly- 
ing on  the  shores  of  a  small  bay  or  inlet,  forms 
an  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  hills  beyond 
Dundalk  are  as  miserable-looking  as  any  thing 
can  well  be,  and  reminded  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  "  hungry  hills"  of  Kerry.  The  as- 
pect of  these  barren  uplands  is  in  the  highest 
degree  wild  and  desolate.  Except  the  fine, 
straight  road  itself,  scarcely  a  trace  of  human 
industry  is  to  be  seen  ;  for  the  wretched  huts 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  hills  look 
more  like  swallows'  nests  than  human  habita- 
tions. 

As  we  drove  down  the  hills,  the  coachman 
stopped  to  set  something  to  right  about  his  har- 
ness, and  I  got  down  and  went  towards  one 
of  these  uninviting  abodes.  An  Irish  tinker  sat 
before  one  of  the  cabins,  busied  in  patching  an 
old  potato-kettle.  A  large  hole  had  been  burnt 
in  its  side,  which  extended  so  far  down,  that 
the  kettle  could  never  have  been  half  full.  I 
asked  the  peasant- woman,  who  was  watching 
the  tinker  at  his  work,  how  long  the  kettle  had 


been  in  its  present  condition.  "Ah!  your  hon- 
our, it's  been  so  a  long  time,"  she  replied.  "  For 
the  last  year  or  two,  whenever  I  boiled  pota- 
toes I  had  to  put  the  kettle  awry  on  the  fire, 
and  not  to  fill  it  up.  The  tinkers  seldom  come 
near  us,  and  then  they're  so  expensive,  wa 
have  to  get  on  as  best  we  can  without  them, 
your  honour." 

The  tinkers  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  are  a 
nomadic  race,  but  here  they  are  always  ragged 
and  wretched-looking.  "  They  are  rowers,  the 
tinkers,"  say  the  Irish  ;  and  if  you  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase,  they  answer  "  Rowers* 
— that  means  they  are  always  rambling  about." 
I  suppose,  therefore,  that  in  Ireland  the  word 
"rower,"  besides  its  common  signification,  is 
used  to  designate  vagabonds  or  wanderers. 
The  tinkers  generally  ramble  about  only  during 
the  summer,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  their 
families,  like  our  gipsies.  In  the  winter  they 
inhabit  little  mud-cabins,  upon  some  great  bog, 
where  fuel  is  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing. 
Sometimes  these  mud-cabins  stand  empty  on  a 
bog  for  a  number  of  summers  ;  sometimes  they 
are  only  built  for  the  one  winter,  and  tail  to 
pieces  when  abandoned. 

On  the  other  side  of  these  miserable  hills, 
whose  inhabitants  are  years  before  they  can 
afford  to  get  the  holes  mended  in  their  potato- 
kettles — the  most  indispensable  and  important 
article  of  furniture  in  an  Irish  cabin — the  terri- 
tory of  Leinster  ends  and  that  of  Ulster  begins. 
The  coach  rattled  over  the  boundary  line,  and 
all  at  once  we  seemed  to  have  entered  a  new 
world.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exag- 
gerating, when  I  say  that  every  thing  was  as 
suddenly  changed,  as  if  struck  by  a  magician's 
wand.  The  dirty  cabins  by  the  roadside  were 
succeeded  by  neat,  pretty,  cheerfui-looking  cot- 
tages. Regular  plantations,  well-cultivated 
fields,  pleasant  little  cottage-gardens,  and  shady 
lines  of  tress,  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  At 
first  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes,  and 
thought  that  at  all  events  the  change  must  be 
merely  local  and  temporary,  caused  by  the  bet- 
ter management  of  that  particular  estate.  No 
counterchange,  however,  appeared ;  the  im- 
provement lasted  the  whole  way  to  Newry,  and 
from  Newry  to  Belfast  every  thing  still  contin- 
ued to  show  me,  that  I  had  entered  the  country 
of  a  totally  different  people — namely,  the  district 
of  the  Scottish  settlers,  the  active  and  indus- 
trious Presbyterians. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Ulster  wears  this  delightful  appearance ; 
nor  is  the  whole  province  of  Ulster  inhabited 
by  Scottish  colonists.  It  contains  many  dis- 
tricts, as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  inhabited  by 
the  genuine  Celtic-Irish  race,  and  of  those  dis- 
tricts the  aspect  is  as  wild  and  desolate  as  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ;  but  on  crossing 
the  border,  the  contrast  between  Irish  Leinster 
and  Scottish  Ulster  is  most  striking.  It  seems 
as  if  Leinster  had  pushed  out  to  her  farthest 
extremity  as  much  of  her  squalid  wretched- 
ness as  she  could,  while  Ulster  had  settled  upon 
her  frontiers  her  best  and  most  thriving  popu- 
lation. Presbyterian  Ireland  greets  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile  the  stranger  who  has  just  taken 
a  sighing  farewell  of  Catholic  Ireland.     I  have 

*  Mr.  Kohl  probably  misunderstood  his  informant,  who, 
no  doubt,  meant  rovers.— TV. 
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read  the  accounts  of  many  travellers  who  cross- 
ed the  frontiers  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  at  other 
places,  and  they  all  give  the  same  account  of 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  two  provin- 
ces. I  account  for  this  circumstance  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

It  is  well  known  that  ever  since  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  700  years  ago,  the  English  have 
been  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion or  amalgamation  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race 
in  Ireland;  and  have  used  different  means  at 
different  times  to  bring  about  this  consumma- 
tion ;  persuasion,  education,  proselytism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  violence,  cruelty,  banish- 
ment, imprisonment,  and  death,  on  the  other  ; 
all  have  been  employed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  design.  A  frightful  history  would  be 
that  of  the  exterminatory  process  in  Ireland, 
and  the  system  of  warfare  which  the  English 
carried  on  for  700  years  against  the  church, 
the  language,  the  antiquities,  the  customs,  and 
the  institutions  of  Ireland.  Well  may  Thomas 
Moore  liken  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  country  to 
that  6f  the  "Sad  One  of  Sion." 

"Like  them  doth  our  nation  lie  conquered  and  broken, 
And  fallen  from  her  head  is  the  once  royal  crown ; 
In  her  streets,  in  her  halls,  Desolation  has  spoken, 
And  while  it  is  day  yet,  her  sun  has  gone  down." 

Upon  the  province  of  Ulster  the  Scottish 
presbyterians  always  cast  longing  eyes,  and  en- 
tertained the  desire,  in  common  with  their  great 
chieftain,  Cromwell,  to  clear  it  of  the  Irish.  As 
Cromwell  saw  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  of  entirely  exterminating  the  Irish 
race  in  Ireland,  he  determined  at  least  to  keep 
Ulster  for  his  own  settlers,  and  to  force  back 
the  natives  into  the  wilds  of  Connaught  and 
Leinster.  Thousands  of  native  Irish  were  ac- 
cordingly driven  across  the  frontiers,  with  their 
goods  and  families,  and  thousands  of  pushing 
Scotchmen  hurried  across  the  sea,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  lands  to  which  they  had  no  more 
right,  than  a  pickpocket  has  to  the  watch  he 
steals.  The  poor  Irish  naturally  settled  down 
as  near  their  old  homes  as  they  could,  since  if 
they  went  further  they  were  sure  to  invade  the 
possessions  of  other  tribes,  who  would  never 
let  them  settle  in  peace  among  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scottish  colonists  found  it  ad- 
visable to  settle  many  of  their  best  settlers  on 
their  own  side  of  the  border,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  expelled  Irish.  Thus,  on  the  frontiers, 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  races  have  always  maintained  the  most 
striking  contrast. 

Newry  is  a  handsome  town  of  a  tolerable 
size,  and  throughout  of  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Its  houses  are  pretty,  its  streets  adorn- 
ed by  rows  of  trees,  and  its  bay  is  full  of  ves- 
sels. Here  begins  the  flax  and  linen  country, 
the  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  laud ; 
and  from  Newry  the  farther  north  we  go,  the 
finer  and  choicer  becomes  the  linen.  The  vil- 
lages of  Banbridge  and  Moyallan  are  distin- 
guished for  producing  particularly  fine  flax.  All 
these  flax-growing  and  spinning  places,  Ban- 
bridge,  Dromore,  Hillsborough,  and  others, 
through  which  we  passed,  looked  cheerful,  pros- 
perous, and  thriving,  and  seemed  as  neat  and 
clean  as  the  linen  they  produced. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  when  flourishing,  it  is  about  as  desirable  a 


one  as  any  which  a  country  can  pursue,  It 
employs  a  greater  number  of  hands,  and  is  more 
conducive  to  culture  and  refinement  than  most 
other  kinds  of  labour.  First,  there  is  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  business,  which  requires 
great  skill  and  attention  in  the  flax  cultivator. 
The  cotton  and  silk  trade  furnish  no  employ- 
ment to  the  agriculturists  of  the  north,  becauso 
the  raw  materials  are  all  brought  from  distant 
countries.  The  wool  trade  requires  only  the 
coarse  and  lazy  work  of  the  shepherd,  and  is  a3 
much  less  conducive  to  refinement  and  culture, 
than  the  flax  trade,  as  the  shepherd  is  below  the 
agriculturist  in  these  points.  The  corn  trade 
employs  only  the  rough  hand  of  the  field-labour- 
er. Linen  requires  numbers  of  trifling  but  in- 
dispensable operations  to  its  perfection,  many 
of  which  are  tolerably  secure  from  the  innova- 
tions of  modern  machinery.  The  first  prepara- 
tion of  the  flax,  for  instance,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  material  fit  for  the  spinning-wheel,  will 
probably  always  remain  in  the  hands  o,f  the 
peasant  himself.  The  spinning  also  of  the  flax 
remains  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  peasant  and 
his  family  than  that  of  cotton.  A  flax-spinning 
macliine  has  indeed  been  discovered,  which 
threatens  to  ruin  some  of  the  poor  spinners  ; 
but  flax  is  a  nobler  production  than  cotton,  and 
capable  of  being  brought  to  greater  perfection, 
and  the  finest  descriptions  of  yarn  can  never 
be  spun  by  machinery,  but  must  always  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  spinners.  Just  so  with 
the  weaving  business.  The  beautiful  smooth- 
ness and  shining  appearance  of  flax,  combi- 
ned with  its  great  durability  and  strength,  en- 
able it  to  be  wrought  more  skilfully,  and  to 
be  more  richly  decorated  than  cotton.  The 
beautiful  damask-work,  so  often  produced  in 
flax  and  silk,  can  never  be  produced  in  cotton, 
for  it  requires  the  skill  and  independent  spirit 
of  invention  found  amongst  the  silk  and  linen 
weavers  ;  whereas  in  the  cotton  manufactories, 
the  machinery  everywhere  employed  leaves  no 
room  for  the  exertion  of  human  intelligence 
and  invention,  and  requires  nothing  but  passive 
obedience  on  the  part  of  its  labourers.  The 
bleaching  of  the  linen  is,  I  believe,  carried  on 
by  rich  capitalists,  who  take  out  patents  for 
their  chemical  secrets ;  yet  I  believe  that  the 
best  and  most  harmless  bleaching  machines 
will  be  found  to  be  the  old-fashioned,  rain,  wind, 
and  sunshine. 

All  the  manipulations  carrried  on  with  flax 
and  linen,  are  of  a  clean  and  delicate  kind. 
Whiteness  and  fineness  are  the  grand  objects 
kept  in  view,  and  these  objects  are  conducive 
to  a  certain  purity  and  refinement  in  the  labour- 
ers themselves.  Thus  we  find  that  a  flourish- 
ing linen-trade  is  always  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  refinement 
among  a  people.  What  pleasant  and  poetical 
associations,  too,  are  connected,  in  all  times 
and  countries,  with  the  pretty  spinsters  and 
bleaching  girls  of  a  flax-growing  country  ! 

The  linen  trade  is  also  far  more  favourable, 
or  rather  less  pernicious,  to  morality,  than 
many  other  branches  of  commerce,  because  it 
does  not  open  so  wide  a  door  to  deceit  and 
fraud,  nor  offer  temptations  to  all  kinds  of  dis- 
honesty. Let  any  one  think  of  the  flour,  tea, 
and  corn  traders,  and  of  all  the  adulteration, 
fraud,  and  gambling  that  goes  on  among  them. 
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The  linen  trade  could  never  promote  the  growth 
of  classes  like  the  cheating  millers  and  the 
forestallers  of  corn;  for  the  linen  lying  open  to 
every  body's  inspection,  and  amenable  to  every 
body's  judgment,  its  fineness  or  coarseness 
cannot  be  matter  of  deceit.  The  boorish  peas- 
ant, the  rough  thrasher,  the  cheating  miller,  the 
avaricious  baker,  the  hard-hearted  forestaller 
of  corn,  are  all  so  many  branches  of  the  corn 
trade.  The  thoughtful  flax-grower,  the  singing 
spinster,  the  graceful  bleaching-maid,  the  indus- 
trious and  attentive  weaver,  the  linen-dealer, 
honest  in  spite  of  himself,  these  are  the  classes 
to  whom  a  flourishing  linen-trade  alone  lends 
support  and  encouragement.  The  traveller, 
therefore,  always  takes  pleasure  in  arriving  in 
a  flax  country,  particularly  where  the  trade  is 
in  a  flourishing  and  thriving  condition.  In  the 
linen  district  of  northern  Ireland,  however, 
English  speculators.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  ta- 
king more  and  more  of  the  business  into  their 
own  possession,  and  the  manufacture  is  pass- 
ing more  and  more  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
numbers  of  poor  workpeople,  into  those  of  a 
few  great  capitalists. 

The  Irish  linen  trade  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  was  either  brought  over  by  the  Scottish 
colonists  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  has 
been  carried  on  in  Ulster  since  time  immemo- 
rial. Scotland  still  manufactures  as  much  lin- 
en as  Ireland,  but  does  not  export  as  much. 

Almost  all  the  little  towns  through  which  we 
drove  that  evening  were  lit  up  with  gas.  It  is 
wonderful  what  progress  this  important  new  in- 
vention has  made  in  these  islands.  In  Ger- 
many, a  great  city  is  very  proud  of  being  dis- 
tinguished by  gas-lights,  in  the  British  islands 
scarcely  a  town  can  be  pointed  out  which  is 
without  them. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  central  point  of 
all  the  gas-lights  of  northern  Ireland,  the  cen- 
tral point  also  of  the  great  linen  manufacture — 
at  the  thick  cluster  of  houses  and  inhabitants 
which  Irish  flax  has  knotted  together  at  Bel- 
fast. I  thought  at  first  that  it  must  be  some 
great  festival,  for  wherever  I  looked,  on  every 
side,  I  saw  great  houses,  four,  five,  and  six 
stories  high,  illuminated  from  top  to  bottom. 
There  were  even  buildings,  within  which  lights 
glittered  from  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
windows.  Yet  all  this  was  but  the  every-day, 
or,  rather,  every-night,  appearance  of  a  great 
manufacturing  city. 

BELFAST   AND   ITS   LINEN   MANUFAC- 
TORIES. 

In  the  year  1821  Belfast  contained  37,000  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  year  1831,  53,000.  Thus 
in  ten  years  she  added  thirty  per  cent,  to  her 
population  ;  an  increase  without  parallel  in  Ire- 
land. This  great  and  flourishing  city,  with  all 
its  houses  and  inhabitants,  stands  all  upon  the 
territory  of  one  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Done- 
gal, to  whom  the  whole  town  belongs,  and  to 
whom  every  citizen  pays  tribute.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  while  this  city  was 
still  an  obscure  and  insignificant  little  village, 
James  I.  presented  the  barony  of  Belfast  lo  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  in  reward  for  some  trifling 
cervices  in  Ireland,  little  dreaming  of  the  im- 
portance which  this  estate  would  eventually  as- 


sume, and  the  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  it 
would  be  to  his  descendants.  The  present 
marquis  would  derive,  it  is  said,  a  revenue  of 
£300,000  from  this  town  alone,  were  it  not  that 
a  former  owner  deteriorated  the  property,  by 
granting  long  leases  at  nominal  rents ;  from 
which  improvidence,  however,  the  city  itself 
derives  great  benefit. 

As  the  linen  manufacture  and  linen  trade  are 
the  life  and  soul  of  Belfast,  they  naturally  first 
attract  the  attention  of  every  traveller  arriving 
there.  The  linen-hall,  a  large  quadrangular 
building,  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  Here 
almost  all  the  linen  of  northern  Ireland  destined 
for  exportation,  is  brought  together  and  sorted, 
or  "  made  up  and  dressed,"  to  suit  the  several 
markets,  for  which  it  may  be  destined.  Each, 
firm  of  importance  has  its  counting-house  and 
warehouse  in  this  place,  and  a  walk  through 
the  hall  is  therefore  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  curious  stranger. 

Linen  is  exported  from  Belfast  to  London,  to 
Spain,  to  Brazil,  to  the  United  States,  to  British 
America,  and  lately  also  to  China.  Every  mar- 
ket is  partial  not  only  to  some  particular  kinds 
of  linen,  but  also  to  particular  ways  of  packing, 
and  particular  external  decorations  to  the  pack- 
ages. The  plainest  packages  go  to  London. 
At  the  London  market  no  ornamented  packages 
are  saleable,  and  every  decoration  of  the  linen 
would  only  awaken  a  suspicion  of  its  quality. 
At  the  same  time  the  Londoners  are  very  par- 
ticular about  the  quality  of  their  linen,  and  con- 
sequently London  always  receives  the  finest 
linen  in  the  plainest  packages.  An  opulent  lin- 
en-merchant of  Belfast,  who  had  the  goodness 
to  show  me  his  store  and  counting-house  in  the 
linen-hall,  related  to  me  how  the  above  rule  had 
been  once  inadvertently  neglected  by  his  house ; 
a  bale  of  linen  having  been  sent  to  a  London 
linendraper,  of  which  each  piece  bore  some  tri- 
fling ornament  on  the  outside,  a  few  silver 
threads  drawn  through  the  band,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  This  inadvertence  immediately 
drew  forth  a  murmur  from  the  London  shop- 
keeper, who  demanded  a  trifling  deduction  from 
the  invoice,  merely  on  account  of  these  orna- 
ments, alleging  that  he  had  not  ventured  to 
produce  the  linen  thus  decorated  before  his  cus- 
tomers, and  had  the  trouble  of  packing  it  all 
afresh.  This  very  precise  London  shopkeeper 
possessed  only  £500  sterling  at  that  time,  but  is 
now  worth  £300,000,  partly  probably  on  account 
of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whims  and 
predilections  of  his  London  customers. 

The  North  American  market  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  London  ;  for  the  linen  in- 
tended for  the  former,  cannot  be  too  highly  dec- 
orated. It  is  made  up  in  papers  of  the  gayest 
colours,  and  is  decorated  with  stamps  of  birds, 
flowers,  &c,  which  stand  out  prettily  from  the 
snowy  linen.  "  American  linen  must  be  more 
dressed,"  said  my  friend.  The  whole  of  South 
America,  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  is  accustomed 
to  German  linen,  and  the  Belfast  speculators 
are  therefore  always  eager  to  give  the  linen 
they  intend  for  Santa  Cruz,  Rio  Janeiro,  Per- 
nambuco,  &c  ,  a  German  appearance.  They 
imitate  the  exterior  decoration  of  the  Swiss 
and  German  linen  ;  particularly  the  Prussian 
eagle  with  outspread  wings.     "  Every  market 
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has  its  whim,"  is  trie  motto  of  the  Belfast  mer- 
chant. A  great  deal  of  linen  is  exported  to 
Hamburg,  only  to  be  re-exported  as  genuine 
German  linen  ;  for  linen  being  cheaper  in  Bel- 
fast than  in  Hamburg,  and  no  duty  being  char- 
ged upon  it,  it  is  worth  the  cost  of  transport  to 
persuade  the  South  Americans  that  the  Ger- 
man-stamped linen  which  they  receive  from 
Germany  is  real  German  produce.  This  false 
stamping  is  not  called  cheating,  but  only  giving 
the  linen  a  dress. 

Many  of  the  Belfast  flax-mills  have  a  linen- 
weaving  establishment  connected  with  them, 
and  the  two  together  are  called  a  Linen-yarn 
factory.  During  the  last  forty  years  many 
cotton  factories  have  also  sprung  up  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Belfast,  which  now  contains  in  all 
twenty-one  great  cotton  and  linen-yarn  facto- 
ries, some  of  which  employ  two  thousand  la- 
bourers, and  are  carried  on  in  immense  build- 
ings eight  stories  high. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Belfast  linen  is  still  wo- 
ven at  hand-looms  in  the  cottages  of  the  peas- 
antry, but  power-loom  weaving,  or  that  of  ma- 
chinery, is  more  and  more  trenching  on  their 
domains.  The  melancholy  struggle  between 
the  hand-loom  and  the  power-loom,  which  in 
England  has  already  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  is  still  going  on  at  Belfast. 

The  spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  was  long 
a  difficult  problem  to  the  inventive  heads  of 
English  mechanicians.  This  process  was  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  wool  or  cotton  spin- 
ning, because  the  flax  consisted  of  a  number  of 
long  single  smooth  fibres,  which  were  not  so 
easily  spun  into  usable  materials  as  the  shorter 
and  more  connected  threads  of  cotton  and  wool. 
At  length  it  was  proposed  to  pass  the  flax 
through  warm  water  previous  to  spinning  it. 
This  process  splits,  curls,  and  entangles  the 
fibres,  which  are  then  easily  spun  into  a  long 
connected  thread.  Thus,  by  warm  water,  the 
manufacturers  are  enabled  to  do  without  the 
busy  and  delicate  hand  of  the  spinning-girl,  and 
one  spinner  can  now,  alas  !  superintend  ma- 
chines which  do  the  work  of  fifty-four  spinning- 
wheels  at  once.  Thus  all  the  merry,  whirring 
little  spinning-wheels,  which  once  enlivened 
the  firesides  of  Ulster,  are  absorbed  into  a  few 
gigantic,  noisy,  senseless  machines,  and  the 
hundreds  of  snug,  cozy  little  spinning-rooms, 
enlivened  by  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  singing 
spinners,  are  turned  into  vast  factory  halls, 
lighted  up  with  long  rows  of  gas,  within  which 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  inspector  maintains 
perpetual  dreary  silence  and  cheerless  activity. 

The  bleachers  are  no  better  off  than  the  spin- 
ners. Chemistry  has  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress, as  to  offer  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 
methods  of  bleaching  than  any  which  the  cotta- 
ger can  pursue.  Greedy  speculation,  ever  on 
the  watch,  darts  upon  these  methods  in  order 
to  get  the  work  done  more  cheaply,  combining 
the  labour  of  numbers  of  single  households  into 
a  few  great  establishments.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Belfast  contains  many  large  establish- 
ments of  this  kind,  one  of  which  I  visited. 
They  are  called  "  bleaching  grounds,"  or  "  lin- 
en greens,"  and  consist  of  immense  factories, 
six  stories  high,  situated  in  the  midst  of  fine 
large  meadows,  and  surrounded  by  bleaching- 
works  and  labourers'  huts.     These  bleachin» 


grounds  lie  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground,  which 
stretches  along  at  the  foot  of  a  tolerably  steep 
line  of  hills,  and  nearly  surrounds  Belfast.  The 
water  which  streams  down  plentifully  from 
these  hills,  and  is  never  scarce  here  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  is  found  very  useful  in  the 
bleaching  process.  The  Belfast  bleaching  is 
so  much  admired  in  England,  that  Belfast 
bleachers  have  been  fetched  over  to  cany  on 
their  peculiar  methods  in  the  English  bleaching 
grounds,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to 
equal,  in  whiteness  and  durability,  the  linen 
bleached  at  Belfast.  Perhaps  the  peculiar 
changeable  climate  of  northern  Ireland  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this. 

I  had  scarcely  any  idea,  before  I  saw  these 
linen-greens,  what  a  various  and  complicated 
apparatus  of  buildings,  machines,  and  chemical 
preparations  were  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  so  simple  an  operation  as  that  of  bleaching. 
The  bleaching  art  is  carried  to  such  perfection 
on  the  linen  greens  of  Belfast,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  raw  linen  can  be  got  ready  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Such  extreme  rapidity  is, 
of  course,  not  very  good  for  the  linen,  but  under 
particular  circumstances  it  may  be  useful  at 
once  to  commerce  and  humanity  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  great  fires  like  those  of  New- York  and  Ham- 
urg,  when  it  is  necessary  to  supply  a  great  and 
sudden  demand  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Bel- 
fast bleachers  are  also  able  to  produce,  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  chemical  appliances,  various 
shades  and  degrees  of  white.  They  bleach  the 
linen  blue-white,  pink-white,  dead-white,  pearl- 
white,  or  snow  white,  according  as  these  differ- 
ent tints  are  more  in  request  with  their  custom- 
ers. The  number  of  chemical  preparations  re- 
quired in  these  bleaching  grounds  astonished 
me.  There  is  the  "  wheat  starch"  made  in 
Ireland,  and  the  bleaching  liquid,  prepared  in 
Scotland,  and  the  "  blue,"  brought  from  Liver- 
pool, and  the  vitriol,  for  mixing  with  the  water. 
There  are  different  machines  for  soaking  the 
linen  in  all  these  different  substances,  and  oth- 
er machines  for  cleansing  the  linen  again  after 
its  soakings.  Then  there  are  bluing,  starching, 
wringing,  and  beetling  machines,  the  last  of 
which  is  used  for  giving  the  linen  its  final 
gloss.  This  gloss  even  has  many  varieties. 
There  is  the  high-finished  gloss,  the  soft-finish- 
ed gloss,  and  the  German-finished  gloss  for  de- 
ceiving the  South  Americans.  Then  there  are 
the  stamping-houses,  where  a  watery  appear- 
ance is  given  to  the  linen  after  beetling  ;  and 
the  drying-houses,  where,  if  necessary,  the  linen 
can  be  dried  by  artificial  heat.  Everything 
seems  so  complete,  that  all  possible  wants  and 
emergencies  are  provided  for,  and  the  "  whims" 
of  every  market  in  the  world  entirely  satisfied. 

A  great  deal  of  fine  damask  is  now  manufac- 
tured at  Belfast,  and  the  loyal  Belfasters  are 
not  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  damask 
is  used  at  the  table  of  her  most  gracious  maj- 
esty herself. 

Since  the  linen  manufacture  has  given  so 
much  importance  to  this  city,  many  other 
branches  of  commerce  and  industry  have,  of 
course,  sprung  up  to  supply  the  wants  and 
share  the  prosperity  of  the  linen  manufacturers. 
These  subordinate  branches  of  industry  have 
been  encouraged  by  judicious  philanthropists, 
who  feared  that  if  the  whole  activity,  pro»peri- 
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ty,  and  very  existence  of  the  North  Irish  popu- 
lation were  based  upon  this  one  occupation  of 
linen-making,  that  prosperity  must  be  precari- 
ous, and  liable  to  be  fatally  affected  by  trivial 
or  accidental  occurrences,  and  who  were,  there- 
fore, very  anxious  to  direct  some  of  the  talent 
and  activity  of  the  population  into  other  chan- 
nels. There  are  now  numerous  and  flourishing 
iron  works,  glass-works,  and  white-lead  works 
at  Belfast.  One  branch  of  industry,  which 
used  at  first  to  puzzle  me  extremely,  was  that 
of  the  "  philosophical  instrument-makers,"  of 
whom  there  are,  indeed,  plenty  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  islands,  but  whose  name  I  first 
heard  in  Belfast.  They  are  the  makers  of 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  scientific  apparatus 
of  all  kinds  ;  for  in  England  all  the  physical 
sciences  are  included  under  the  general  term 
"natural  philosophy." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  Belfast,  is  that  no  printing- 
press  was  ever  brought  into  the  city  before  the 
year  1696.  In  barbarous  Russia,  therefore, 
printing  was  used  more  early  than  in  this  Brit- 
ish city.  Yet  Belfast  was  the  town  in  which  the 
first  Bible  ever  printed  in  Ireland  was  published 
in  1714,  and  where  the  oldest  Irish  periodical,  the 
"  Weekly  Magazine,"  was  originally  established. 
Germany,  therefore,  has  many  older  periodicals 
than  Ireland.  There  are  now  seven  newspapers 
published  at  Belfast,  all  more  or  less  liberal  in 
politics,  and  all  hostile  both  to  the  Tories  and 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  Presbyterians  of  northern  Ireland,  rose 
with  the  Catholics  of  the  south,  in  the  memora- 
ble Irish  rebellion  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  ;  they  fought  no  less  zealously 
/  against  the  English  troops,  and  watched  with 
no  less  triumph  the  progress  of  the  French  rev- 
olution. The  republican  or  democratic  tenden- 
cies of  the  northern  Protestants,  are-  quite  as 
strong  as  those  of  the  southern  Catholics  ;  yet 
the  two  parties  are  no  friends,  on  the  contrary, 
under  particular  circumstances,  they  are  the  bit- 
terest enemies.  O'Connell  and  his  party  are 
less  popular  in  Belfast  than  in  any  other  Irish 
town  ;  and  on  all  the  agitation-tours  and  tri- 
umphal-progresses, which  the  great  man  so  often 
makes  through  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  he  takes  good  care  never  to 
come  near  Belfast.  Once  indeed  it  is  said  that 
he  gladdened  with  the  light  of  his  countenance 
the  few  feeble  partisans  he  possessed  at  Belfast ; 
but  he  slunk  in  at  night  in  a  small  unpretending 
car,  and  made  haste  away  again,  early  the  next 
morning,  before  the  opposite  faction  could  hear 
of  his  arrival.  I  heard  an  amusing  anecdote  at 
Belfast,  how  the  great  musician,  Liszt,  when  he 
visited  the  city,  was  unluckily  mistaken  for 
O'Connell,  and  was  very  near  suffering  in  con- 
sequence. As  Liszt  approached  in  a  large  post- 
chaise  drawn  by  four  horses,  some  of  the  over- 
zealous  protestants  of  Belfast  inquired  respect- 
ing the  traveller,  and  were  told  that  he  was 
some  very  great  man,  nobody  exactly  knew 
who  ;  they  immediately  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  he  was  O'Connell.  A  mob  collected,  stop- 
ped the  carnagp,  cut  the  traces,  and  pulled  out 
the  astonished  great  man,  in  order  to  cool  his 
supposed  patriotism  in  true  Irish  fashion,  by  a 
good  ducking  in  a  neighbouring  pond.  Luckily, 
however,  they  discovered  in  time  that  they  had 


got  hold  of  a  young  foreign  artist,  instead  of  the 
bulky  old  agitator  they  were  looking  for. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  Ireland 
that  her  various  parties  have  not  a  single  point 
of  agreement  between  them,  or  a  single  inter- 
est or  sympathy  in  common,  to  unite  them  in 
zeal  for  the  good  of  their  common  country.  All 
who  live  on  the  soil  of  Erin  are  indeed  Irish, 
and  must  desire  the  prosperity  of  their  mother- 
country.  The  descendants  of  the  original  Celts 
and  the  old  Scotch  and  English  settlers,  the 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  High-churchmen, 
the  poor  tenants,  the  citizens,  and  the  great  land- 
owners, all  have  alike  been  Irish  for  many  gen- 
erations. The  name  of  Erin  is  dear  to  them  all, 
the  happiness  of  Erin  is  desired  by  them  all,  the 
degradation  of  Erin  is  lamented  by  them  all. 
They  all  carry  on  a  sort  of  opposition  against 
the  pretensions  of  England  ;  the  old  Irish  Cath- 
olics against  every  thing  "  Saxon,"  the  Presby- 
terians against  the  Tories  and  the  Establish- 
ment. The  Irish  Presbyterians  also  cherish 
rather  a  hostile  feeling  towards  the  mother-kirk 
of  Scotland,  which  sometimes  presumes  to  at- 
tempt the  exercise  of  a  little  parental  authority 
over  the  Irish  synod.  In  the  same  way  the  Irish 
Episcopalians  are  by  no  means  always  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  England,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Irish  cities  and  manufactures  are  con- 
tinually clashing  with  those  of  the  sister  island. 
The  great  Irish  nobility  also  have  by  no  means 
a  common  sympathy  with  those  of  England. 
The  Irish  nobleman  is  quizzed  in  England,  and 
the  English  nobleman  railed  at  in  Ireland.  All 
this  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a  fine,  pow- 
erful, unanimous  opposition  to  English  encroach- 
ment must  develope  itself  in  Ireland,  and  that 
against  the  common  enemy  all  parties  would 
join  hands  in  patriotic  union,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  France  for  instance.  However  high 
party  spirit  may  run  in  France;  the  moment  a  for- 
eign enemy  appears,  all  Frenchmen  are  brothers. 

In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
common  foe  and  oppressor,  England,  appears, 
she  always  finds  numbers  willing  to  sacrifice  pa- 
triotism to  party  spirit,  and  even  sometimes  to 
give  up  part  of  their  own  interests  to  preserve 
the  remainder,  and  to  injure  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen of  other  sects  and  parties.  Thus,  be- 
fore the  Union,  the  Irish  landowners  suffered 
many  losses  from  the  restrictions  under  which 
Irish  commerce  laboured  ;  yet  they  did  not  try 
to  get  these  removed,  for  fear  of  losing  the  sup- 
port of  the  crown  in  retaining  their  insecure 
property.  Thus  the  Irish  parliament  felt,  in- 
deed, the  galling  nature  of  the  authority  often 
exercised  over  it  by  that  of  England  ;  but  it 
practised  a  passive  obedience,  for  fear  of  losing 
some  of  its  exclusive  privileges.  Thus  the 
Presbyterians  and  Catholics  are  both  opposed  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  English  church  and 
the  Protestant  aristocracy,  but  they  hate  each 
other  too  intensely  ever  cordially  to  join  against 
either. 

Thus  the  interests  of  no  two  Irish  parties 
run  parallel  to  each  other,  and,  though  all  are 
to  a  certain  degree  hostile  to  England,  their 
hostility  to  one  another  is  a  great  deal  more 
fierce  and  inveterate.  The  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land think  and  feel  so  differently  on  all  the  most 
important  subjects  which  can  interest  mankind, 
religion,  politics,  education  ;  and  their  judgment 
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on  all  these  subjects  is  perverted  by  so  many 
contending  interests,  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  any  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  afflict  their  country,  if  it  be  wel- 
comed as  a  healing  medicine  by  some,  shall  not 
be  rejected  as  a  deadly  poison  by  others.  Is  it 
proposed  to  build  poor-houses  and  levy  poor- 
rates  1  The  Presbyterian  is  pleased,  because 
he  hopes  to  get  rid  of  the  beggars  and  alleviate 
some  of  the  squalid  wretchedness  around  him, 
but  the  Catholic,  whose  religion  enjoins  fre- 
quent almsgiving,  is  naturally  averse  to  a  re- 
form which  will  tax  him  twice  over.  Is  the 
establishment  of  schools  the  question  1  The 
Catholic  will  have  no  Bible  at  all,  the  Protest- 
ant insists  on  the  whole  Bible.  Is  the  drain- 
ing of  the  bogs  debated  1  The  landlords  are 
willing,  but  the  peasantry  will  not  lose  their 
turf-cutting  privileges.  Is  the  cultivation  of 
the  barren  mountain  wastes  called  for!  The 
farmers  second  the  motion,  bnt  the  great  lords 
will  not  give  up  the  free  pasturage  for  their 
sheep.  Is  the  lowering  of  the  oppressive  tithes 
discussed  1  The  Catholic  priests  are  willing 
enough,  but  the  Church  obstinately  shakes  her 
head. 

It  is  very  difficult  even  to  conjecture  when 
these  differences  and  party  animosities  are  to 
cease  in  Ireland.  The  Catholics  have  so  many 
wrongs  still  to  be  redressed,  and  so  much  to 
demand  back  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  latter 
are  still  in  possession  of  so  many  unjust  privi- 
leges, and  so  many  stolen  goods,  that  it  will  be 
very  long  before  the  Catholics  are  satisfied,  and 
the  Protestants  just.  The  great  landlords  have 
not  yet  taken  a  step  towards  redressing  the 
real  grievances  of  their  tenantry,  and  an  equi- 
table partition  of  their  immense  estates  has 
never  yet  been  thought  of.  When  we  reflect 
on  all  these  fertile  causes  of  contention,  still 
at  work  in  Ireland,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
believe  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Moore's  de- 
mon, 

"  When  will  this  end,  ye  Powers  of  God  ■" 
She  weeping  asks  for  ever, 
But  only  hears  from  out  that  flood, 
The  demon  answer,  "Never!" 

The  religious  differences  of  Ireland  naturally 
attract  the  traveller's  attention,  particularly  at 
Belfast,  for  at  this  town  he  encounters  an  en- 
tirely new  denomination,  namely,  the  Presby- 
terian. The  three  religions  of  Ireland,  the 
Catholic,  the  Episcopalian,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian, correspond  to  the  three  different  races 
who  compose  its  inhabitants.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Irish  are  the  Catholics, 
those  of  the  English  settlers,  the  Episcopalians, 
and  those  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  the  Presby- 
terians. 

The  principal  seat  of  episcopacy  in  Ireland  is 
Dublin,  where  the  Episcopalian  university  is 
situated  ;  but  the  Episcopalian  ministers  reign 
as  masters  in  every  part  of  the  island.  Belfast 
is  the  principal  seat  of  Presbyterianism ;  it  is 
there  that  their  general  assemblies  are  held, 
and  that  their  Moderator,  the  head  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  resides.  The  Catholics  have 
no  such  central  city,  although  many  of  the  great 
towns  in  Ireland,  Cork,  Galway,  and  Drogheda, 
for  instance,  are  very  Catholic. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  form  a  particu- 
lar church,  plannfd  on   the    model  of  that  of 


Scotland,  and  called  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  or  Ulster.  This  church  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1642,  and  is  therefore  just  200 
years  old.  At  different  times  schisms  and  rec- 
onciliations have  taken  place  within  this  church, 
as  in  the  Scotch  Kirk.  These  schisms  were 
principally  caused  by  the  command  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  had  retained  all  the  strict 
orthodoxy  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  that  all  Presby- 
terian ministers  should  sign  the  Confession  of 
Faith  drawn  up  by  the  Presbyterian  council  at 
Westminster,  in  the  year  1644.  This  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was,  perhaps,  the  most  rigidly 
Calvinistic  creed  ever  subscribed  to  by  any 
church.  As  many  ministers  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  creed,  and  wished  to  leave  every 
one  the  right  of  free  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  schism  took  place  in  1740,  which  divi- 
ded the  Irish  Presbyterians  into  Seceders,  or 
Nonsubscribers,  and  Subscribers  or  orthodox 
Calvinists.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  stood  the 
Great  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  of  the  former  the 
Secession  Synod.  In  the  year  1840  these  syn- 
ods reunited  into  a  General  Assembly.  A  few 
congregations  only  have  remained  in  separa- 
tion, and  are  governed  by  particular  synods  of 
their  own.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  consisting  of 
four  presbyteries,  or  twenty-six  congregations, 
and  maintaining  the  principle  of  nonsubscrip- 
tion  to  creed.  At  the  yearly  assembly  of  1840, 
five  of  these  congregations  separated  again, 
from  the  Reformed  Synod,  and  form  a  little 
community  of  their  own. 

The  members  of  this  little  community  are 
almost  all  Unitarians,  who  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  worship  none  save  God  the 
Father.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  they  regard  as 
the  Son  and  Prophet  of  God,  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed and  inspired  Saviour,  who  redeemed 
mankind  from,  the  evils  of  sin  and  superstition. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  figu- 
rative expression,  signifying  the  holy  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  On  all  these  points  the 
Irish  Unitarians  are  perfectly  agreed  ;  concern- 
ing minor  points  their  rejection  of  creed  allows 
of  differences  of  opinion.  These  Unitarians 
have  far  less  resemblance  to  our  German  Ra- 
tionalists than  we  in  Germany  are  apt  to  fancy. 
"  None  of  us  maintain  that  form  of  rationalism 
which  Paulus,  Amnion,  and  Strauss  preach 
among  you,"  said  a  respected  Unitarian  minis- 
ter once  to  me  ;  "  although,  indeed,  the  writings 
of  those  men  are  read  by  some  of  us."  He  was 
certainly  in  the  right ;  a  German  Rationalist, 
and  an  English  Unitarian  are  two  very  differ- 
ent beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  too  great  strict- 
ness of  the  Westminster  creed  caused  the  se- 
cession of  some  congregations,  other  congrega- 
tions did  not  find  it  strict  enough.  The  differ- 
ent subscribing  Presbyterians  could  not  agree 
about  the  form  of  subscription  ;  some  signed  it 
with  this  proviso  :  "  We  subscribe  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  as  far  as  it  is 
founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  agreeable 
to  their  doctrines."  Others,  more  rigid  in  their 
orthodoxy,  were  shocked  by  this  proviso,  and 
withdrew  to  form  stricter  Presbyterian  bodies 
of  their  own.  Of  these  are  the  Covenanters, 
who  have  thirty-five  congregations  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Anti-bounty  Seceders,  who  have  nine 
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or  ten  ;  these  congregations  hold  themselves 
strictly  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  Presbyterians. 
In  all,  there  are  now  490  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  Ireland,  which  are  divided  into 
forty  presbyteries.  The  whole  Presbyterian 
population  amounted,  in  the  year  1834,  to 
€42,000  souls,  but  now  exceeds  800,000.  The 
•whole  province  of  Ulster  contains  about  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  a 
third,  therefore,  of  the  entire  population  con- 
sists of  Presbyterians.  The  Unitarians  have 
forty  congregations,  or  "societies,"  consisting 
of  42,000  souls.  In  Belfast,  the  proportion  of 
the  three  principal  denominations  is  estimated 
as  follows : 

Presbyterians 23,600 

Catliulics 19,700 

Episcopalians 16,300 

Other  sects 1,100 


60,700 


The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  is  its  zeal  for  missions  and  making 
proselytes,  and  this  zeal  has  very  much  increased 
of  late  years,  since  the  great  reconciliation  of 
1840.  They  have  a  foreign  mission,  whose  office 
it  is  to  send  out  missionaries  to  convert  the 
heathen  in  distant  countries;  a  Jewish  mission, 
which  "  labours  among  the  seed  of  Abraham  for 
the  everlasting  Gospel,"  and  a  home  mission, 
■which  is  more  interesting  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  This  home  mission  has  three  principal 
objects ;  firstly,  to  promote  the  building  of 
churches  in  the  north  of  favoured  Ulster;  sec- 
ondly, to  revive  decayed  congregations  and  es- 
tablish new  ones  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  thirdly,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
Irish  tongue,  to  those  to  whom  English  still  re- 
mains a  foreign  language. 

These  subjects  are  all  so  highly  interesting, 
and  so  new  to  us,  that  I  will  here  give  a  short 
account  of  the  home  mission,  as  given  in  "  Mac 
Combe's  Christian  Remembrancer  for  1842." 
and  will  repeat  the  statement  nearly  in  that 
gentleman's  own  words,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  presbyte- 
rians.     He  tells  us  that — 

"  Since  its  purification  and  renovation,  the 
presbyterian  church  of  Ireland  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  idea  of  evangelizing  Ireland.  It  is  a 
very  encouraging  fact,  that  the  great  exertions 
of  the  church  in  India,  and  among  the  Jews, 
have  rather  tended  to  strengthen  than  to  relax 
the  activity  of  her  home  operations.  The  mis- 
sionary system  of  this  church  has  only  been  in 
operation  for  thirty  years,  and  every  year  has 
tended  to  increase  its  activity  and  resources; 
but  the  labours  of  the  last  two  years  have  been 
crowned  with  a  signal  success,  which  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  se- 
cession synod  with  the  synod  of  Ulster. 

"  There  are  still  in  our  favoured  Ulster  a  few 
neglected  districts,  where  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  cannot  be  enjoyed  with  the  requisite  con- 
venience by  the  presbyterian  population;  and 
thus  many  immortal  souls  have  remained  in 
darkness,  in  the  midst  of  a  flood  of  gospel  light. 
The  formation  of  new  congregations,  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  and  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters, are  the  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
mission  has  been  particularly  directed,  and  never 
has  a  more  signal  blessing  rested  upon  the 
labours  of  any  church. 

"  In  a  period  of  ten  vears,  the  number  of  con- 
gregations has  doubled,  and  some  of  the  sound- 


est and  healthiest  congregations  of  Ireland  have 
been  produced  by  this  system.  The  work  in- 
creases every  year  in  importance  and  magnitude. 
No  less  than  fifty  congregations  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  now  receive  pecuniary  support  from  the 
mission,  and  only  eleven  of  these  are  still  with- 
out ministers. 

"  The  immediate  pressing  necessity  for  the 
second  object  of  the  mission,  namely  the  revival 
of  decayed  congregations,  is  sufficiently  evident. 
In  all  the  principal  towns  of  southern  Ireland, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  country  districts,  pres- 
byterian churches  formerly  existed  ;  but  during 
the  last  fifty  years  many  of  these  have  gradually 
decayed,  and  some  entirely  vanished.  We  also 
find  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  single  presbyterian 
families  scattered  over  the  country,  and  even  in 
towns,  many  of  which  are  upwards  of  seventy 
miles  from  the  nearest  presbyterian  minister. 
The  southern  division  of  the  Home  Mission, 
therefore,  makes  the  restoration  of  the  light  the 
object  of  its  exertions.  At  Cork,  Cionmel,  Ath- 
lone,  Galway,  Carlow,  and  other  important 
posts,  where  very  promising  congregations  now 
exist,  this  object  mav  be  considered  to  have  been 
accomplished.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  by  the  establishment  of  these  congregations 
in  the  dark  regions  of  this  Christian  country, 
much  good  has  already  been  done;  not  only  be- 
cause many  precious  souls  will  thereby  be 
trained  and  fitted  for  a  state  of  immortal  glory 
and  happiness,  but  because  perpetual  witnesses 
to  the  truth  will  thereby  be  established  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  darkest  superstition  and  infidelity. 
"  During  the  last  eight  months  the  good  work 
has  particularly  prospered  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  missionaries,  Simpson  and  Knox.  Through 
their  instrumentality  many  very  promising  open- 
ings have  been  made,  and  congregations  have 
been  formed  at  Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  other 
places.  At  Tralee,  Killarney,  Milltown,  and 
Bandon.the  efforts  of  the  church  have  also  been 
crowned  with  blessings;  but  the  work  of  the  dis- 
semination of  evangelical  truth  will  never  be 
perfectly  carried  on  till  every  presbyterian  and 
every  protestant  of  every  creed  has  the  triumph 
of  the  gospel  truly  at  heart.  Only  those  who 
have  visited  the  abovenamed  places  in  their  be- 
nighted condition,  and  know  how  profound  was 
the  gloom  under  which  they  laboured,  can  fully 
estimate  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Home  Mission,  however,  is  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  that  part  of  the  Irish 
population  which  still  speaks  and  understands 
little  else  than  Irish.  It  concerns  nearly  a  third 
of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  and  yet  for 
this  vast  number  of  immortal  souls,  even  the 
protestant  church  has  as  yet  shown  little  or  no 
sympathy.  By  a  great  number  the  English  lan- 
guage is  scarcely  understood,  and  yet  hitherto 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey  instruction 
to  them  through  any  other  medium.  The  pres- 
byterian church  lias,  however,  lately  determined 
to  bestow  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  on  the  Irish 
people  in  their  own  language,  and  the  following 
are  the  means  proposed  for  this  beneficent  object. 
"The  first  is  that  of  preaching  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. This  has  long  been  a  pious  wish  in  our 
country,  and  it  has  at  last  become  possible  to 
carrv  it  into  execution.  During  the  last  year 
the  venerable  Ilenrv  M'Manus,  who  speaks  the 
favourite  language  of  his  countrvmen  with  great 
fluency  and  beauty,  has  travelled  about  every- 
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■wnere  preaching  the  word  of  God.  He  has  de- 
livered discourses  at  Galway,  Sligo,  Clifton, 
Westport,  Drumcornwick,  Brickhill,  Boyle, 
and  other  places  in  the  west;  and  his  reception 
was  everywhere  so  favourable,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  people  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
the  appointed  day  of  grace  for  our  country  has 
at  length  arrived. 

"The  second  is  the  erection  of  Irish  schools. 
There  are  about  3,000,000  of  Irish  who   still 
speak  the  Irish  language  and  love  it  as  their 
mother  tongue.     In  the  year  1818,  a  Bible  was 
printed  in  Irish  by  the  British  Bible  Society, 
and  the  work  then  begun,  by  disseminating  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to   the   Irish   population,  has 
ripened  into  the  present  system  of  instruction. 
The  schools  established  are  of  a  very  simple 
kind,  and  can  be  quickly  increased  to  almost 
any  amount.     A  suitable  person  is  chosen  as 
teacher  in  every  district  where  a  school  is  want- 
ed; the  scholars  are  the  neighbours  of  the  teacher 
for  two  or  three  miles  round.     They  meet  alter- 
nately at  each  other's  houses   for  instruction 
every  evening,  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  and 
on  the  Lord's  day.  morning  and  evening.     They 
begin  by  spelling  and  reading  in  a  little  spelling- 
book,  which  has  been  written  and  printed  for 
them,  and  when  they  have  learnt  this  book  by 
heart,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  put  into 
their  hands.     They  then  continue  studying  the 
Word  of  God,  until  they  are  able  to  read  it 
easily  and  fluently,  while  they  learn  at  the  same 
time  to  translate  it  into  English.     A  part  of  the 
Scriptures  they  also  learn  by  heart.   The  schools 
are  visited  three  times  a  year  by  an  inspector, 
who  makes  a  report  of  their  condition  and  prog- 
ress to  the  superintendent.      All   the  teachers 
frequently  meet  together  at  the  superintendent's, 
in  order  to  be  further  instructed  in  the  saving 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  labours  of  instruction  by  little  premiums  and 
presents.      Besides  this,  Scripture  readers  are 
engaged,  who  travel  about  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, and  from  house  to  house,  in  order  to  main- 
tain among  the  people  the  edifying  practice  of 
frequent  reading  of  the  Word  of  Salvation. 

"This  whole  system  of  Irish  instruction  was 
begun  by  the  presbyterian  church  in  the  year 
1835.  In  the  first  year  thirty  schools  were 
erected,  which  since  then  have  increased  to  223. 
The  scholars  examined  in  all  these  schools  last 
year  by  the  inspectors,  amounted  to  5407,  mostly 
Roman  Catholics,  all  of  whom  are  capable  of 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Irish,  and  trans- 
lating them  into  English.  None  of  these  schol- 
ars were  younger  than  fifteen,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  between  fifty  and  seventy 
years  of  age.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  even 
renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  evangelical 
doctrines  are  making  sure  and  rapid  progress 
among  them. 

;1  The  field  of  our  activity  is  wide,  the  need  is 
pressing,  and  the  machinery  applied  is  good. 
What  might  not  a  really  united,  active,  and 
zealous  presbyterian  church  accomplish,  if  she 
made  use  of  all  the  means  and  uses  at  her  com- 
mand !" 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  report  given  in 
the  "Christian  Remembrancer"  of  the 'remark- 
able activity  of  the  presbyterian  church,  which 
has  really  some  right,  in  Ireland,  to  call  herself, 
as  she  so  frequently  does,  a  missionary  and  an 


ing  held  only  on  a  Sunday,  and  conducted  only 
by  unpaid  teachers,  are  mostly  established  by  the 
presbyterian  church,  as  the  following  interesting 
table   shows.     On    the  first  of  January,   1841, 


Unpaid  Teachers. 

15,891 

2,969 

2,045 

763 


there  were, 

In  Ulster      .     . 
"  Leinster  .     . 
"  Munster.     . 
'"  C'onnaught . 

Sunday  Schools. 
.     .     2,CI0 
.     .        455 
.     .        394 
.     .        169 

Scholars. 

169,377 

33,540 

19,094 

8,668 

3,028 


230,679 


21,668 


In  all  Ireland   . 

This  table  shows  how  much  education  has 
been  neglected  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  since 
there  are  single  counties  in  Ulster  which  con- 
tain four  or  five  times  as  many  scholars  and 
teachers  as  all  Connaught  put  together. 

The  presbyterians  of  Ulster  are  as  unwearied 
in  their  activity  in  the  field  of  scientific  research, 
as  in  that  of  religious  instruction.  The  whole 
north  of  Ireland,  "the  favoured  Ulster,"  is  as 
far  above  the  rest  of  Ireland,  in  these  respects, 
as  Scotland  is  above  the  rest  of  Great  Britain; 
and,  just  as  in  Great  Britain,  you  can  generally 
tell  a  Scotchman  by  his  superior  intelligence 
and  cultivation,  so  is  it  in  Ireland  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ulster.  Belfast  is  a  sort  of  miniature 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  one.  Like  Edin- 
burgh, it  is  the  head-quarters  of  many  learned 
and  scientific  associations;  there  are  horticul- 
tural, agricultural,  statistical,  literary,  and  his- 
torical societies,  as  well  as  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, a  society  of  natural  history,  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  science  in  general,  and  sev- 
eral musical  associations.  I  visited  the  institu- 
tions and  collections  of  some  of  these  societies. 

The  Society  of  Natural  History  has  collected 
a  small  museum,  in  a  handsome  and  elegant 
building.      Many  such  museums  have  of  late 
been  established  in  all  the  towns  of  England  ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  the  museums  of  our  smaller 
German  towns  are   older,  richer,   and  better 
kept  than  these  British   provincial  museums. 
The  museum  of  Belfast  contains  many  inter- 
esting Irish  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  many  natural  curiosities  ;  but 
the  traveller  seeks  in  vain  for  what  he  must 
most  desire  and  expect  in  this  place — I  mean  a 
complete,  well-arranged,  satisfactory,  and   in- 
structive collection  of  geological  and  minera- 
logical   specimens,   illustrative  of  the   Glint's 
Causeway,  and  the  other  interesting  volcanic 
formations,  which  render  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Ireland  so  remarkable.     Every  provin- 
cial museum  has  its  own  particular  task  to  ful- 
fil, since  each  is  generally  particularly  qualified, 
hy  its  geographical  position,  to  promote  the  in- 
vestigation of  some  one  important  branch  of 
natural  history.     Belfast,  a  great  city,  rich  in 
scientific   materials   and  learned  men,  is   un- 
doubtedly called  upon  to  collect  in  its  museums 
whatever  can  be  collected  of  specimens,  mod- 
els, or  reports,  likely  to  afford  instruction  as  to 
those   remarkable    basaltic    formations,   which 
render  the   northern   coast  of  Ireland  famous 
throughout  the  scientific  world.     Some  speci- 
mens of  this  coast  are  indeed  found  in  the  Bel- 
fast museums  ;  but  in  vain  we  ask  after  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  volcanic  materials  of 
which  the  northern  coast  consists,  or  for  an  ar- 
rangement of  them  in  the  natural  order  in  which 
they  are  found,  or  for  a  correct  model  in  wood 
or  plaster  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  or  of  the 


apostolical  church.     The  Irish  sunday-schools,    whole  northern  coast,  none  of  which  ought  to 
which  differ  from  those  above  described,  in  be- '  be  wanting  in  a  place  like  Belfast.     The  trav- 
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eller  hastening  towards  that  coast,  with  his 
mind  full  of  delightful  anticipations,  and  the 
traveller  returning  thence,  absorbed  in  interest- 
ing recollections,  muJ.  equally  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  all  t'.e.e  things  in  the  museums  of 
Belfast.  The  stranger  will  always  find  more 
to  please  him  in  the  private  than  in  the  public 
collections  of  the  English  ;  the  former  are  al- 
ways much  richer,  and  generally  kept  in  the 
most  beautiful  order.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  best  museums  of  antiquity  and 
natural  history  are  always  found  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  some  particular  branch  of  science. 
Belfast  contains  private  collections  which  are 
quite  unique  in  their  class,  such  as  Dr.  Drum- 
mond's  admirable  collection  of  marine  plants, 
and  Dr.  Thompson's  excellent  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  shells. 

The  Botanical  Garden  of  Belfast  was  estab 
lished  in  the  year  1830.  A  great  many  of  the 
English  botanical  gardens  are  not  twenty  years 
old.  I  was  much  surprised  at' the  youthfulness 
of  almost  all  English  scientific  institutions,  and 
at  finding  how  much  less  has  yet  been  done  for 
science  in  the  remote  Darts  of  England  than  in 
those  of  Germany.  The  Botanical  Garden  at 
Belfast  is  the  finest  in  Ireland,  next  to  that  of 
Dublin,  over  which  latter  it  has  indeed  many 
advantages.  Although  these  two  cities  are 
scarcely  twenty  German  miles  apart,  their  cli- 
mates are  very  different.  Dublin  has  a  much 
hotter  sumtner  and  a  much  colder  winter  than 
Belfast.  This  fact  the  polite  director  of  the  bo- 
tanical garden  explained  to  me  by  saying  that 
Belfast  was  sheltered  by  a  chain  of  hills  on  the 
land  side,  while  Dublin  lay  on  the  edge  of  a 
wide  unsheltered  plain.  In  the  garden  at  Bel- 
fast, situated  under  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  lat- 
itude, the  cypress  and  arbutus  grow  very  well 
in  the  open  air,  although  they  are  not  found 
wild,  as  in  the  south.  The  north  of  Ireland  has 
however  the  yew-tree  to  make  amends  for  this 
deficiency.  The  garden  also  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  all  the  heaths  indigenous  to  the 
Irish  bogs,  among  which  are  many  large  and 
fine  specimens.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  a  part  of  the  garden  called  the  British  Gar- 
den, containing  as  perfect  a  collection  as  pos- 
sible of  all  the  plants  found  wild  in  the  whole 
British  dominions.  There  was  also  a  very  fine 
collection  of  grasses,  which  must  always  be  in- 
teresting to  British  gardeners,  since  the  Eng- 
lish attach  so  much  importance  to  large  anel 
fine  lawns,  or  grass  plots.  I  saw  in  this  col- 
lection no  less  than  400  species  of  grass,  which 
are  all  indigenous  to  English  soil.  There  are 
gardeners  in  many  of  the  great  English  cities 
who  cultivate  nothing  but  grasses,  and  make  a 
distinct  trade  of  dealing  in  the  seed.  The 
"  Fc.ituca  owj««,"  the  "  I'oa  trimalis.'"  and  the 
"  Poa  7)fmora/w,"  are  grasses  which  produce  a 
very  thick,  soft,  fresh  verdure,  and  are  conse- 
quently much  sought  after  for  lawns.  Austra 
lian  plants  also  thrive  excellently  well  in  the 
temperate  atmosphere  of  Belfast,  and  indeed 
throughout  Ireland.  A  rose,  originally  brought 
from  China,  has  also  become  very  general  in 
Irish  gardens,  where  it  is  left  unprotected  win- 
ter and  summer. 

The  musical  societies  are  now  four  in  num- 


ber; the  Anacreontic,  the  Choral,  the  Harmon- 
ic, and  the  Association  of  Harpers  ;  and  these 
frequently  get  up  concerts,  rehearsals,  and  mu- 
sical soirees.  Tbalberg,  Liszt,  and  other  great 
musicians,  have  always  visited  Belfast  when- 
ever they  came  to  Ireland,  although  they  have 
left,  unvisited  Cork,  Limerick,  and  other  great 
cities  of  the  south.  I  mention  this,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  the  manufacturing  cities  of 
England,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  others, 
are  likewise  very  liberal  patrons  of  music,  and 
are  famed  for  the  number  of  their  likewise  pa- 
trons of  music,  whilst  Liverpool  and  all  the  tra- 
iling cities  are  remarkably  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect. It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  manufacture  more  than  in 
that  of  commerce  which  encourages  and  pro- 
motes the  progress  of  musical  cultivation. 

The  Association  of  Harpers  is  the  oldest  mu- 
sical association  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded 
and  supported,  curiously  enough,  by  some  Irish 
patriots  residing  in  the  East  Indies,  whose  pa- 
triotic feelings  were  perhaps  still  more  moved 
by  the  wild  and  beautiful  melodies  of  their  na- 
live  land,  when  they  sang  them  among  them- 
selves, on  a  strange  soil  and  among  a  strange 
people,  and  who  sent  over  money  for  the  musi- 
cal education  of  some  blind  hoys  at  Belfast,  and 
for  the  giving  of  concerts  on  the  national  instru- 
ment of  Ireland  Perhaps  some  patriotic  Irish- 
men, exiled  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  will 
some  day,  mindful  of  the  wonders  of  their  na- 
tive shore,  send  over  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  geological  museum  illustrative  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  harpers'  society 
at  Drogheda.  In  the  former  century  no  such 
societies  existed  in  Ireland,  and  the  numbers- 
which  have  been  established  of  late  years,  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  old  national  art 
of  the  bards  was  really  reviving  again  in  the 
island.  Yet  this  supposition  might  be  very  er- 
roneous, for  such  sudden  and  artificial  revivals 
of  obsolete  customs  and  amusements  are  sel- 
dom lasting,  and  are  often  rather  the  momenta- 
ry flickerings  of  the  flame  before  its  utter  ex- 
tinction, than  the  real  indications  of  returning 
health. 

Among  the  public  institutions  of  Belfast,  as 
of  all  manufacturing  towns  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  fever  hospitals  are  particularly  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The 
close  and  crowded  dwellings  of  manufacturing 
labourers,  and  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
too  often  prevalent  among  them,  render  the 
dangers  of  infectious  fever  very  great  among 
them,  and  make  every  thing  connected  with 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  fever 
hospitals  of  vital  importance  in  manufacturing 
towns.  The  statistical  tables  of  the  fever  hos- 
pital, at  Belfast,  show  a  great  increase  of  fever 
there  during  several  years  past.  From  the  year 
1818  to  1836,  the  annual  number  of  patients  re- 
ceived there,  usually  varied  from  300  to  600. 
The  highest  number  which  occurred  during  that 
period  was  1821.  In  the  year  1837  there  were 
1987  patients,  and  in  1838  the  number  rose  to 
the  unprecedented  one  of  3363.  Since  that 
year  the  number  has  indeed  decreased,  hut  it 
has  never  again  been  reduced  under  a  thousand. 
The  average  annual  number  of  patients  during 
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the  six  years  before  1837,  was  750  ;  of  the  six 
years  since  that  time,  more  than  1500. 

The  Irish  fever  seems  also  to  increase  in  se- 
verity and  obstinacy.  Before  the  year  1818  an 
epidemic  infectious  fever  never  lasted  longer 
than  eight  months  at  Belfast ;  in  the  year  1818, 
there  was  one  that  lasted  ten  months ;  and  in 
the  year  1836,  there  was  one  that  continued  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  the  longest  duration  for  the 
fever  ever  known  at  Belfast.  This  fever  is  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  poorer  classes,  and 
is  mainly  attributable  to  their  scanty  nourish- 
ment and  poverty  of  life.  Every  wet  year,  which 
injures  the  harvest,  increases  also  the  preva- 
lence of  fever.  When  the  wealthy  are  attacked 
by  it,  which  seldom  happens,  it  is  oftener  fatal 
to  them  than  to  the  poor.  Certain  localities  of 
Belfast,  as  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  suffer 
most  from  fever.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
no  variation  of  season  seems  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  fever,  which  is  equally  prevalent,  and 
equally  severe  all  the  year  round.  I  saw  a  ta- 
ble of  the  callings  pursued  by  the  patients  be- 
fore entering  the  hospital,  which  was  interest- 
ing as  conveying  some  idea  what  were  the  oc- 
cupations most  exposed,  and  what  least  liable 
to  fever.  To  be  thoroughly  useful,  however, 
this  table  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an- 
other, showing  the  proportions  of  these  differ- 
ent occupations,  to  the  entire  population  of 
Belfast.  Among  2056  patients,  740,  that  is 
more  than  a  third,  were  of  the  manufacturing 
class  ;  namely,  millworkers  and  weavers,  in 
the  whole  list  there  were  only  six  bleachers, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  propor- 
tion of  bleachers  to  the  population  is  far  greater 
than  this.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  patients 
were  of  the  class  of  servants.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  women  seem  to  be  oftener 
attacked  by  fever  than  men.  In  almost  every 
year's  hospital  list,  the  female  exceed  the  male 
patients  by  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.  Yet  the 
fever  cannot  be  so  fatal  to  the  former  as  to  the 
latter,  since  all  the  tables  show  that  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent,  more  men  than  women  die  of 
the  fever.  Perhaps  this  may  be  because  the 
men,  upon  whose  exertions  the  very  existence 
of  their  families  often  depends,  are  not  so  soon 
sent  to  the  hospital.  It  also  appears  that  the 
fever  seldom  attacks  the  aged,  but  that  when  it 
does  so,  it  is  usually  fatal. 

THE  COAST  OF  ANTRIM. 

The  weather  was  very  bad  on  the  morning 
when  I  set  out  for  Carrickfergus,  on  the  outside 
of  the  stage-coach.  A  tremendous  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  north,  and  a  storm  of  rain  and 
hail  rattled  down  upon  us.  It  was  the  first  day 
since  my  arrival,  that  the  Irish  all  allowed  the 
weather  to  be  really  bad.  Every  body  who  had 
bade  us  good-morning  as  we  passed,  added  to 
his  greeting  the  Irish  phrase—"  A  wild  day  to- 
day !"  Inside  our  coach,  we  had  no  ballast,  ex- 
cepting four  young  ladies,  who  filled  up  indeed 
the  narrow  space  allowed  in  English  stage- 
coaches for  inside  passengers,  but  who  did  not 
add  much  under-weight  to  maintain  our  balance, 
amid  the  fury  of  the  storm.  We  outsides  there- 
fore, who  were  ofcour.se  most  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  power  of  the  storm,  dreaded  each  moment 
the  overturn  of  the  top-heavy  coach,  and  hud- 
dled close  together,  covering  our  heads  with  our 


cloaks,  in  order  to  feel  the  cutting  wind  the  less. 
The  autumn-leaves  flew  about  in  whirling  ed- 
dies ;  the  trees  on  the  sea-shore  bowed  down  like 
reeds  before  the  wind  ;  the  seagulls  screamed  as 
they  fluttered  landwards;  the  fish  sought  lor 
shelter  in  the  quieter  depths  of  the  sea;  the 
boats  and  skiffs  rocked  wildly  about  on  the 
shore;  in  short,  the  weather  was  just  of  that 
tempestuous  kind,  which  I  would  have  chosen 
for  seeing  the  far-famed  Giant's  Causeway  and 
the  whole  of  that  wild  and  picturesque  coast 
which  bounds  the  northeast  of  Ireland.  A  storm 
occasions  many  interesting  spectacles  on  this 
coast,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  wild  works 
of  the  Irish  giants.  When  these  mountains  first 
arose  from  the  gulfs  and  abysses  of  the  earth, 
when  these  rocks  first  were  shattered,  and  fell  in 
splashing  fragments  into  the  ocean,  o",  alighting 
on  the  shore,  grew  and  took  root  there  as  fan- 
tastic mountains,  when  the  giants  first  paved 
their  wonderful  causeway,  and  the  Cyclops 
bored  holes  and  caverns  in  their  mighty  halls, 
and  carved  columns  and  clefts  and  precipices  and 
headlands  around  them — then  the  weather  was 
surely  neither  quiet  nor  sunny  on  this  wild  coast 
of  Antrim! 

Our  course  first  led  us  round  Lough  Belfast. 
The  Irish  give  the  name  of  Lough,  not  only  to 
inland  lakes,  but  to  gulfs  or  inlets  of  the  sea, 
such  as  Lough  Belfast,  Lough  Srrangford, 
Lough  Swilly,  and  others.  Lough  Belfast  13 
sometimes  called  Lough  Carrickfergus,  after  the 
old  Irish  city  of  that  name,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Ireland,  and  flourished  long  be- 
fore an  Englishman  had  ever  set  foot  on  Irish 
soil.  On  the  whole  way  from  Belfast  to  Car- 
rickfergus, the  road  is  bordered  by  lines  of  coun- 
try-seats and  gardens ;  but  the  gloomy  and  tem- 
pestuous weather  did  not  lend  that  embellish- 
ment to  the  petty  beauty  of  these  human  crea- 
tions, that  it  did  to  the  wild  works  of  the  giants, 
to  which  we  were  hastening;  indeed,  as  the  hail 
generally  obliged  us  to  keep  our  eyes  shut,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  derived  no  pleasure  from 
the  sight  of  all  the  flower-beds,  shubberies,  cot- 
tages, and  parks,  which  the  speculative  industry 
of  Belfast  capitalists  had  so  ingeniously  spun 
from  the  flax  of  Ulster. 

Near  Carrickfergus,  close  to  the  brink  of  the 
ocean,  stands  a  large  old  castle,  which  is  still 
kept  fortified,  and  is  garrisoned  by  two  compa- 
nies of  soldiers.  The  situation  is  very  pictu- 
resque, and  the  view  over  the  coast,  the  town  of 
Bangor,  the  Belfast  Lough,  and  the  dreary  waste 
of  waters  beyond,  must  be  most  beautiful,  in 
weather  permitting  its  enjoyment.  The  walls 
of  the  castle  are  at  the  same  time  clothed  in 
fresh  green  ivy,  and  washed  by  the  white  foam 
of  the  waves,  as  they  break  at  its  feet.  At  this 
castle  William  III.  landed,  before  he  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  Here  the  French  endeav- 
oured to  land  to  lend  assistance  to  the  Irish  reb- 
els, when  it  was  too  late.  Belfast  Lough  is  in- 
deed the  principal  landing-place  for  the  whole 
north  of  Ireland. 

The  Belfast  stage-coach  only  goes  as  far  as 
Carrickfergus.  From  that  town  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Larne  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  con- 
venience of  a  two-horsed  car.  From  that  place 
the  traveller  either  provides  himself  with  farther 
conveyance,  or  joins  her  majesty's  mail-bags, 
which  drive  farthernorthward  upon  a  one-horsed 
car.  Lough  Larne,  a  little  bay,  protected  by 
hills  on  the  landsidc,  and  having  only  a  very 
narrow  opening  towards  the  sea,  was  covered 
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with  small  skiffs  and  fishing-boats,  which  had 
sought  shelter  in  the  little  harbour  from  the 
storm  that  raged  out  at  sea;  and  whole  swarms 
of  sea-birds,  which  seemed  likewise  to  be  seek- 
ing shelter,  fluttered  screaming  among  them. 

Lame  is  a  quiet  little  town,  in  no  way  distin- 
guished from  others  of  its  class,  in  the  north  of 
.Ireland.  From  Lame  the  coast  begins  to  as- 
sume its  wild  and  picturesque  aspect,  and  at  this 
place  I  joined  her  majesty's  mail-bags,  which 
travelled  with  very  little  dignity  in  a  low  two- 
wheeled  car,  drawn  by  one  horse.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  in  my  mind's  eye,  this  unpre- 
tending little  equipage,  with  the  luxurious  and 
imposing  four-horsed  mail-coaches  of  England. 

All  the  land  lying  betweeu  the  sea,  Lough 
Belfast,  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  River  Bann,  is 
called  the  county  of  Antrim.  This  country,  so 
rich  in  natural  wonders,  is  covered  all  over  with 
a  great  stratum  of  limestone.  Over  this  lime- 
stone volcanic  masses  of  later  formation  have 
been  deposited,  which  have  greatly  altered  the 
shape  and  composition  of  the  original  stratum, 
and  have  not  only  covered  it,  but  here  and  there 
have  pushed  it  away  and  scattered  it  in  frag- 
ments around.  The  chalk  limestone  is  as  while 
as  snow,  when  found  on  the  surface,  and  vol- 
canic masses  being  mostly  basalt,  are  nearly 
black,  wherever  they  are  exposed  to  the  eye. 
The  circumference  of  this  basalt  and  limestone 
district  is  about  120  miles,  and  the  stretch  of 
coast  along  which  both  materials  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye,  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  from 
Lough  Belfast  to  Lough  Foyle.  Along  this 
whole  district  the  white  chalk  rocks  and  the 
black  basaltic  formations,  are  found  arranged 
in  the  most  curious,  picturesque,  and  diversified 
ibrms. 

Sometimes  the  chalky  mass  lies  in  regular 
strata,  and  the  basalt  is  poured  over  it  in  similar 
strata.  Elsewhere  the  limestone  has  remained 
untouched  by  the  basalt,  and  projects  its  white 
cliffs  as  proudly  into  the  ocean  as  once  into  the 
glowing  furnace  of  the  volcanic  liquids.  Here 
and  there,  however,  they  vanish  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  the  basalt  rears  itself  above 
them,  sometimes  in  regular  columns,  and  some- 
times in  irregular  masses.  In  some  places  the 
basalt  forms  long  aisles  or  avenues  of  thick  and 
lofty  columns;  in  others  yawns  open  in  deep 
black  chasms  and  caves ;  in  others  projects  bold 
precipices  over  the  raging  waves,  or  breaks  up 
into  sharp  fragments,  forming  little  rocks  and 
precipitous  islands.  Elsewhere  the  limestone 
and  basalt  seem  to  have  struggled  with  one 
another  for  supremacy,  and  their  colours  and 
materials  seem  mixed  together  in  inextricable 
confusion. 

These  effects  and  appearances  can  of  course 
only  be  observed  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks  which 
line  the  sea-coast;  for  inland,  the  whole  is  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  vegetation.  Here  and  there 
the  land  rises  into  high  points,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  two  thousand  feet  high ;  and  here  and 
there  it  sinks,  forming  valleys  which  extend 
along  to  the  sea,  and  break  the  high  rocky  line 
of  the  coast.  On  the  sides  of  these  valleys, 
which  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  sudden 
yawnings  and  openings  of  the  earth,  the  naked 
basalt  and  limestone  rocks  rise  abruptly  to  a 
great  height.  The  rich  cultivation  of  these  val- 
leys, the  picturesque  rocks  which  wall  them  in, 
the  waterfalls  which  dash  down  their  sides,  and 
the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  which  stretches  away 
at  the  entrance,  all  these  beauties  give  a  charm 


to  these  wild  valleys  which  must  make  some  ol 
them  very  attractive  residences.  The  coast 
itself  is  very  steep  and  precipitous,  except  where 
these  valleys  strerch  down  to  the  sea-side.  Many 
rocks  and  headlands  are  from  one  or  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  but  their  usual  elevation  va- 
ries from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  leet. 

Beyond  Larne  we  reached  Glenarm,  one  of 
the  valleys  above  described,  which  is  followed 
by  the  valleys  of  Glenariff  and  Cushendun. 
Formerly  a  narrow  and  difficult  way,  called 
"the  path,"  alone  conducted  the  traveller  along 
this  coast;  but  lately  a  very  fine  road  has  been 
cut  along  it,  called  the  Antrim  Coast  road.  The 
making  of  a  flat  straight  road  through  a  wild 
coast  like  that  which  I  have  described,  must,  it 
may  well  be  imagined,  have  presented  no  ordi- 
nary difficulties  and  obstacles.  Any  one  who 
travels  along  the  Antrim  Coast  road  may  see 
that  neither  powder,  pickaxe,  nor  labour  has 
here  been  spared.  The  English,  defying  basalt 
and  the  giants,  have  cut  straight  through  every 
thing  that  came  in  their  way,  and  have  left  to 
posterity  a  work  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  for 
which  future  generations  will  long  be  thankful. 
In  some  places  immense  masses  of  basalt  have 
been  cut  through  from  top  to  bottom ;  in  others 
great  holes  and  chasms  have  been  filled  up. 
Particular  difficulties  were  presented  by  those 
parts  of  the  road  upon  which  large  masses  of 
limestone  were  apt  to  roll  down  from  the  slip- 
pery rocks  above.  "Boulders,"  or  "boulder- 
stones,"  is  the  name  applied  by  the  English  to 
these  loose  fragments  of  stone.  Many  of  them 
still  break  away,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
sides  of  the  rocks,  loosened  by  the  gradual  influ- 
ence of  time  and  weather.  Others,  long  since 
broken,  lie  about  in  large  fragments  on  the  rock, 
or  stick  to  the  loam  which  here  and  there  covers 
the  rock,  and,  after  a  long  continuance  of  wet 
weather,  they  come  tumbling  down  the  sides. 
At  these  places  it  was  necessary  either  to  shelter 
the  road  by  a  kind  of  arched  roof,  over  which 
the  boulderstones  could  roll  harmlessly  away,  or 
to  erect  a  solid  wall  of  rock  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  to  stop  the  boulderstones  when  they  rolled 
down.  Those  boulders  which  have  long  since 
rolled  down  from  the  sides,  form  here  and  there  a 
dam  along  the  coast  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 

Such  was  the  coast,  and  such  the  road,  along 
which  our  car  drove  away  through  the  storm, 
with  its  mail-bags  and  other  contents.  Near 
Larne  the  little  peninsula,  Magee,  a  volcanic 
formation  of  basalt,  bends  round  the  entrance  of 
the  Lough.  Along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
this  peninsula  rise  pillars  of  basalt  ranged  in 
regular  succession  for  four  or  five  miles.  These 
columns  are  called  "the  Gobbins,"  and  this  ba- 
saltic peninsula,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  six  or  seven  miles  long,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
far  more  really  gigantic  work  than  the  Giant's 
Causeway  itself.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
toy  compared  to  it;  but  because  the  surface  of 
the  peninsula  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
the  pavement  of  the  basaltic  columns  is  thus 
concealed,  the  far  less  colossal  structure  has  ac- 
quired the  greater  fame. 

The  point  next  in  interest  is  the  precipice  of 
Ballygally  Head,  which  advances  boldly  and 
majestically  into  the  sea,  and  is  composed  of  an 
immense  number  of  irregular  basaltic  masses. 
The  road  winds  round  the  foot  of  tbis  precipice, 
and  as  we  still  kept  close  to  the  e^s;e  of  the  sea- 
shore, the  stormy  heaving  of  the  white-crested 
billows,  and  the  furious  working  of  the  tempest, 
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offered  an  animating  spectacle  to  my  eyes. 
Against  the  huge  boulderstones  which  lay  scat- 
tered about  on  the  shore,  the  mighty  waves 
broke  incessantly  in  the  maddest  and  most  di- 
versified manner.  Roaring  and  foaming  they  ad- 
vanced like  living  mountains,  and  swept  proud- 
ly on  until  all  at  once  they  dashed  against  the 
boulderstones  and  were  shattered  to  pieces  like 
shipwrecked  vessels.  The  majestic  water- 
mountains,  clear  and  green  as  crystal,  bounded 
up  fiercely  against  the  rocks,  and  then,  with  a 
wild  hollow  crash,  broke  into  hundreds  of  little 
streams  which  ran  busily  about  among  the  boul- 
derstones, until  they  found  their  way  back  to 
their  native  sea.  Twenty  white-crested  water- 
spouts heaved  up  their  snowy  heads  at  once 
from  the  deep,  and  single  arms  of  the  great 
wave,  dashing  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks, 
formed  momentary  waterfalls,  which,  though 
mere  improvisations,  were  often  more  beautiful, 
while  they  lasted,  than  many  a  far-famed  little 
cataract  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  such  mighty  waves  marched 
thus  hand  in  hand  up  to  the  coast,  and  broke 
thus  wildly,  one  after  another,  like  the  scatter- 
ing sparks  of  bursting  rockets,  forming  a  spec- 
tacle fantastic  and  picturesque,  though  only  mo- 
mentary in  its  endurance. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Glenarm,  I  noticed  a  strange-looking  column 
of  smoke,  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  top- 
most summit  of  one  of  the  projecting  rocks.     As 
I  neither  expected  to  see  a  dwelling-house  nor  a 
turf  fire  in  such  a  place,  I  asked  my  driver  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  smoke.     "  It  isn't  smoke, 
your  honour,"  replied  he,  "It's  only  the  spray 
of  a  waterfall  between  the  rocks  there,  which 
the  storm  has  carried  up  into  the  air."    At  first 
I  could  scarcely  believe  this  account,  but  after- 
Avards  I  convinced  myself  that  there  is  nothing 
uncommon  in  this  phenomenon,  of  the  water  of 
a  cataract  being  raised  into  the  air,  on  this  coast, 
by  a  strong  north  wind.    At  one   place  I  saw 
three  such  columns  of  vapour  close  to  one  an- 
other.    The)r  were  swayed  about  by  the  wind, 
sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower,  but  never 
disappeared  for  an  instant.     I  account  for  them 
in  the  following   manner:    The    rocks   are,  in 
some  places,  very  steep  and  precipitous,  and  at 
the  same  time  indented  by  deep  narrow  clefts  in 
the  basalt.     In  these  clefts,  during  quiet  weather, 
the  waterfalls  pursue  their  picturesque  way  in  a 
very  natural  manner;  but  when  the  north  wind 
rages  against  the  lofty  coast,  it  roars  through 
these  narrow  chasms,  in  which  the  currents  of 
air  are  somewhat  compressed,  with  peculiar  vi- 
olence, and  carries  up  with  it  the  water  which 
comes  in  its  way,  scattering  it  like  powder  in 
the  air.     I  afterwards  saw  similar  waterfalls  on 
the  low  coasts,  and  these  were  much  more  un- 
accountable to  me.     The  next  day  I  saw  them 
near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  only  a  hundred  pa- 
ces distant  from  ine.     As  I  was  driving  along  a 
low  grassy  headland,  I  did  not  perceive  that  this 
headland  descended  towards  the  sea,  and  these 
powdery    appearances    looked    like    fountains 
springing  out  of  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadows.     They  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the 
wind,  often  rising  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feel, 
and  scattering  a  shower  far  around  them  on  the 
grass.     Approaching  nearer,  however,  I  discov- 
ered the  cause  of  these  appearances.     On  this 
low  coast,  also,  there  were  little  clefts  and  chasms 
down  to  the  sea,  as  in  the  basaltic  rocks.     The 
wind  drove  up  the  sea- water  into  these  clefts 


and  carried  k  up  in  whirling  currents  of  small 
particles  into  the  air.  These  fountains  are  seen 
on  other  Irish  coasts  of  similar  formation ;  as, 
lor  instance,  off  the  County  of  Clare,  and  the 
Irish  call  the  chasms  through  which  these  fount- 
ains rise,  "puffing-holes." 

The  while  chalky  rocks  of  the  coast  are  full 
of  flints,  which  are  not  irregularly  scattered 
through  them,  but  are  deposited  in  long  hori- 
zontal strata  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  dig  out 
these  stones,  and  use  them  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. At  Glenarm  I  saw  great  heaps  of  large 
and  small  flintstones,  ready  for  shipping.  Not 
only  do  these  limestone  rocks  occasionally  break 
up  into  boulderstones;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  black  basalt  masses  which  lie  over  them. 
Thus  the  whole  coast  and  all  the  little  valleys 
which  run  down  towards  it,  are  sprinkled  with 
great  loose  black  and  white  stones,  like  the  black 
and  white  herds  of  Jacob.  These  black  and 
white  stones  are  seen  everywhere  around.  The 
toad  is  macadamized  with  back  and  white  stones, 
and  the  walls  of  the  houses,  gardens,  and  court- 
yards are  all  built  of  black  and  white  stones. 

After  Bailey-galley  Head,  we  reached  other 
steep  and  precipitous  rocks  and  cliffs,  called  the 
Sallagh-braes.  Here  the  white  chalk  founda- 
tion and  the  black  basalt  deposit  were  plainly 
enough  to  be  distinguished.  One  large  mass  of 
basalt  had  detached  itself  from  the  rest,  and  rear- 
ed its  black  head  from  the  waves  near  the  coast. 
"  Knockdhu,"  or  the  Black  Rock,  was  the  name 
given  it  by  the  Irish.  Farther  out  to  sea,  about 
four  miles  from  land,  lie  other  rocks  called  "The 
Maidens."  Upon  two  of  them  lighthouses  have 
been  erected.  Farther  out  in  the  distance,  the 
nearest  point  of  Scotland  is  seen  rearing  its  head 
above  the  waters.  It  is  the  Mull  of  Antire,  with 
its  neighbour  island  of  Sanda. 

Glenarm  is  the  most  beautiful  point  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Antrim  ;  indeed  the  many  attrac- 
tions which  unite  in  this  valley,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Ireland.  On  each 
side  of  it  rises  a  long  range  of  dark  basaltic 
rocks,  leaving  a  wide  level  between,  as  they  run 
inland  tolerably  parallel  to  each  other.  A  little 
brook  sparkles  through  the  valley,  and  here  and 
there  little  waterfalls  run  down  the  black  rocks 
on  either  side,  keeping  the  land  well  irrigated, 
and  covering  it  with  a  carpet  of  the  brightest 
verdure  imaginable,  as  well  as  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  most  beautiful  clumps  of  stately  old 
trees,  which  dot  it  here  and  there.  In  this  val- 
ley lies  the  residence  of  the  Antrim  family,  and 
the  little  village  appertaining  to  it.  Near  the 
village  and  the  castle  all  traces  of  wilderness 
vanish  entirely,  and  a  charming  pant  and  pre'ty 
flower-garden  confer  additional  beauties  on  the 
scene.  The  castle  itself,  to  whose  distinguished 
mistress  I  had  the  honour  of  paying  a  visit,  is 
built  in  a  fine  old  Gothic  style,  and  furnished 
with  modern  taste  and  elegance.  Four  hundred 
deer  and  stags  graze  around  it,  and  six  hundred 
old  ancestral  trees  overshadow  its  grounds  with 
their  spreading  boughs:  and  all  thissmilingand 
peaceful  beauty,  sheltered  between  the  wild  black 
rocks  which  form  the  Utile  glen,  with  a  view 
opening  on  old  ocean  rolling  his  stormy  white- 
crested  waves  beyond,  forms  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  site  in  all  the  world  for  a  stately 
baronial  mansion. 

"When  the  Antrim  family  came  over,  I  do  not 
know;  but  their  present  possessions  and  title 
were  given  them  by  Charles  I.  in  1G30.     Their 
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real  family  name  is  M'Donnell.  The  family  of 
M'Donnell  is  spread  all  over  the  county  of  An- 
trim, and  on  my  travels  I  met  many  M'Donnells 
who  claimed  kindred  with  the  great  Antrim 
family.  The  part  of  Scotland  lying  just  oppo- 
site the  coast  of  Antrim  abounds  in  the  same 
way  with  Mac  Donnells,  and  a  perpetual  dispute 
is  going  on  between  the  Scottish  and  Irish  fami- 
lies, as  to  which  is  the  older  of  the  two.  The 
Scottish  Mac  Donnells  persist  that  the  Irish 
M'Donnells  are  only  a  younger  branch  of  their 
clan,  while  the  Irish  M'Donnells  of  course  main- 
tain the  contrary.  This  dispute  has  dwindled 
from  a  contest  of  blood  to  one  of  ink,  for  many 
genealogists  and  antiquarians  of  both  families 
continually  renew  the  strife  with  the  weapons  of 
learning  and  satire.  Walter  Scott  even  has 
touched  upon  the  question,  and  has  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  M'Donnells ;  such  at  least 
was  the  statement  which  I  heard  in  Antrim. 

These  old  Irish  families  sometimes  carry  their 
claims  to  antiquity  very  far.  Thus  at  the  head 
of  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  O'Neills,  stands 
Adam;  a  very  ignoble  progenitor  one  would 
think,  seeing  that  all  the  base  as  well  as  noble 
blood  in  the  world  dates  from  him.  The  O'Neills 
are,  however,  more  modest  than  some  Scotch  and 
Irish  families,  who  profess  to  trace  their  ances- 
tors even  beyond  Adam.  Heremon,  the  first 
king  of  Erin,  was  also  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  O'Neills,  nor  is  Adam's  the  only  biblical 
name  that  occurs  in  their  genealogical  tree.  Af- 
terward come  Feninsa,  King  of  Scythia,  founder 
of  the  universal  schools  of  the  Plain  Magh  Sca- 
nair,  and  Heber  Glemsiony,  Lord  of  Gothia. 
Then  follow  some  unimportant  names,  which 
bring  us  down  to  Dea,  1400  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  who  carried  a  colony  of  Scythians 
into  Galicia  in  Spain.  Dea  is  followed  by  a 
long  list  of  Spanish  kings,  till  we  arrive  at  Here- 
mon, the  first  monarch  of  Erin,  who,  in  his  turn, 
is  succeeded  by  other  Irish  kings  down  to  Feid- 
troth,  in  the  third  year  of  whose  reign  the  Saviour 
was  born ;  for  the  period  of  the  reign  of  each 
king  is  stated  with  great  minuteness.  At  length 
we  come  to  the  O'Neills  themselves,  who,  if  not 
as  kings,  yet  as  great  earls  and  lords  of  the  soil, 
still  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neah 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  genealogy,  like  most 
of  those  I  had  seen,  was  in  manuscript,  and 
many  copies  of  it  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
claimed  kindred  with  the  chief  of  the  family. 
These  things  are  scarcely  ever  printed,  for  if  they 
were,  the  imaginations  of  their  compilers  could 
hardly  be  allowed  so  bold  a  range  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Ireland.  Even  the  regular  Irish 
historians,  however,  find  it  difficult  to  give  up 
these  family  manuscripts  as  mere  fables,  and 
such  as  have  never  ventured  into  the  broad  day- 
light of  the  press,  would  stake  their  existence  on 
the  veracity  of  these  stories. 

On  the  following  morning  I  continued  my 
journey,  again  in  company  with  "Her  Majes- 
ty's leiter-bag."  It  was,  as  the  people  say,  a 
"wild  day,"  for  the  storm  continued  with  una- 
bated violence,  and  our  road,  as  before,  lay  close 
along  the  sea-shore.  We  reached  the  valley  of 
Glenariff,  and  the  scenery  was  still  more  beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  than  that  of  the  preceding 
day.  Garron  Point  is  a  steep,  wooded  headland, 
that  lies  before  the  loftier  rocks,  like  a  footstool 
before  a  great  armchair.  Upon  a  projecting 
ledge  of  rock,  resides  an  English  Custom-house 
officer,  with  hi*  assisranis-,  and  on  account  of  the 
active  smuggling  trade  carried  on  along  this 


coast,  and  through  these  wild  regions,  which  af- 
ford such  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
into  the  interior,  a  strong  body  of  the  coast  guard 
is  always  here,  watching  closely  all  vessels  that 
can  be  descried. 

These  preventive  service  men  are  an  amphib- 
ious race  of  creatures,  half-soldiers,  half-sailors, 
and  even  their  dress  partakes  of  their  twofold 
character.  They  are  generally  stationed  on  high 
rocky  points,  to  keep  a  look-out  over  the  sea, 
and  as  soon  as  a  sail  appears  in  sight,  are  re- 
quired to  judge,  from  its  appearance  and  move- 
ments, of  its  character  and  intentions ;  and  when- 
ever cases  of  collision  arise,  they  are  expected 
to  engage  with  smugglers  either  by  sea  or  land. 

The  valley  of  Glenariff,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Caverns,  forms  a  wider  opening  than  that  of 
Glenarm,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sev- 
eral other  valleys,  as  that  of  Cushendall,  and 
Cushendun,  and  altogether  bear  the  name  of  the 
Glens,  or  Glynns,  and  make  quite  a  little  separ- 
ate province.  They  lie  buried  among  high  mass- 
es of  mountains,  and  have  retained  the  Irish  pop-, 
ulation,  and  the  Irish  language,  whilst  the  coun- 
try all  round  them  has  been  entirely  peopled  by 
Scotch  and  English  settlers.  These  glens,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Drogheda,  are,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  only  points  on  the  whole 
east  coast  of  Ireland  which  have  retained  the 
Irish  language. 

Along  the  road  to  Glenariff,  the  sides  of  many 
of- the  rocks  and  mountains  are  clothed  with 
beautiful  woods,  among  which  are  hollies,  ha- 
zelnut-trees, and  white  thorns  of  enormous  di- 
mensions, and  in  the  valleys  are  ash-trees  and 
oaks.  Caverns  and  subterranean  passages 
abound  in  this  tract  of  country;  and  near  Gar- 
ron Point,  almost  in  the  surf  of  the  sea,  is  one 
from  which  issues  a  considerable  stream  of  wa- 
ter, whose  supply  never  fails  during  the  driest 
season  of  the  whole  year.  Beyond  Glenariff, 
the  road  runs  past  the  mouths  of  several  caves, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  inhabited. 
In  one  there  had  evidently  been  a  forge,  and  in 
another  dwelt  an  aged  single  woman,  named 
Nanny  Murry,  who,  the  people  told  me,  had  liv- 
ed there  fifty  or  sixty  years,  that  is,  from  time 
immemorial.  I  paid  her  a  visit,  as  most  travel- 
lers who  pass  this  way  do,  and  one  of  her  friends, 
whom  I  found  with  her,  kindled  a  splinter  of 
wood,  and  lighted  me  into  all  the  corners  of  the 
cavern,  while  the  old  woman  sat  spinning  by  the 
fire.  The  entrance  was  closed  by  a  low  wall, 
and  a  gate,  and  at  the  back  of  the  cavern  was  a 
pretty  natural  recess,  in  which  stood  Nanny's 
bed.  As  long  as  I  remained,  she  continued  qui- 
etly to  spin  and  smoke  her  pipe;  but  when  I 
took  my  departure,  she  murmured  some  unin- 
telligible words,  and  offered  me  a  schnaps.  She 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  some  of  the  romantic 
personages  who  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
Walter  Scott's  novels.  The  cavern  in  which 
she  has  taken  up  her  abode,  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  Nanny's  Cave.  These  caverns  consist 
of  an  enormous  conglomerate  mas6  of  clay  and 
flint-stones,  precisely  like  what  is  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erv  mountains  in  Saxony,  and  on  a 
promontorv  of  similar  composition  lies  Castle 
Corey.  The  road  is  cut  through  the  rock,  which 
forms  an  arch  across  it,  and  after  issuing  from  it 
we  saw  the  heads  of  sheep  protruding  from  an 
opening  high  up  in  a  perpendicular,  rocky  wall. 
■They  had  probably  found  their  way  there  through 
one  of  the  passages  I  have  mentioned,  and  in 
winter  they  are  often  penned  up  in  the  caverns. 
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These  basaltic  rocks  of  Antrim  afford  pasture 
only  to  sheep,  whilst  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Down  is  renowned  for  its  horses.  These  nor- 
ses,  of  course,  require  masculine  attendance,  but 
he  sheep  can  be  easily  kept  by  women,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  shepherdesses  of  Antrim  a.re  no 
less  celebrated  than  their  sheep.  A  difference 
recorded  by  a  distich  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  containing  a  very  Irish  sort  of  rhyme. 

"  The  county  of  Down  for  men  and  horses, 
The  county  of  Antrim  for  lambs  and  lasses." 

At  Cushendall,  there  was  pointed  out  to  me 
the  grave  of  Dallas,  a  Scotch  hero  slain  by  the 
hand  of  Ossian,  of  whose  exploits,  1  was  assured, 
Antrim  was  the  true  and  most  distinguished 
theatre. 

Ossian  is,  according  to  tradition,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  giant  Fingal,  who  constructed  the  Gi- 
ant's Causeway.  This  Fingal,  or,  as  the  Irish 
historians  call  him,  Finn  Mac  Cumhal,  which 
the  lower  Irish  shorten  into  Finn  Mac  Cum, 
i'ived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  filled 
the  whole  north  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scot- 
land with  the  renown  of  his  name.  Some  wri- 
ters connect  him  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  are 
said  to  have  colonised  the  country;  and  he  takes, 
in  Irish  tradition,  exactly  the  place  filled  by  Her- 
cules in  that  of  the  Greeks.  All  sorts  of  natural 
marvels  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  Fingal  may,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  Hercules  of  Erin,  Cale- 
donia, and  the  islands  lying  between  them. 

The  grave  of  his  descendant,  Ossian,  on  whom 
he  conferred  many  of  his  wonderful  gifts,  is 
pointed  out  in  the  burial-ground  of  a  little  ruined 
ivy-covered  church  on  the  sea-coast.  Other  ac- 
counts, however,  place  it  on  the  top  of  a  mount- 
ain, commanding  a  wide  prospect  across  the 
ocean  and  the  glens.  This  seems  a  more  suit- 
able spot  for  the  remains  of  the  great  hero  and 
poet,  who,  being  a  heathen,  could  have  no  par- 
ticular partiality  for  the  Christian  church.  Os- 
sian is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  converted  by 
St.  Patrick,  notwithstanding  the  trifling  objec- 
tion that  he  lived  two  hundred  years  before  the 
saint.  A  way  has  been  found  to  get  over  this 
little  difficulty.  Ossian  fell  into  an  enchanted 
sleep,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  lay  for 
two  hundred  years,  till  he  was  awakened  by  the 
saint,  who  converted  and  baptized  him.  Ossian 
•is  too  great  a  favourite  with  the  people  for  them 
to  consent  to  his  dying  a  heathen. 

However  well  we  were  provided  with  spirit- 
ual entertainment,  as  we  journeyed  along  the 
coast,  by  the  stories  of  Ossian,  Fingal,  and  other 
heroes,  our  grosser  corporeal  wants  were  but  in- 
differently satisfied,  since  nothing  was  to  be  had 
but  a  glass  of  smoky  whiskey  and  a  bit  of  oat- 
cake; and  the  open  car,  the  rain  and  the  storm, 
did  not  lend  any  additional  charm  to  the  fare. 
Indeed  it  required  all  the  beauty  of  the  coast  of 
Antrim  to  reconcile  one  to  the  journey.  "  We 
are  nearly  alone,  your  honour,"  said  a  new  pos- 
tillion, as  we  entered  a  dark  valley  beyond  Cush- 
endall, "  I  wonder  you  travel  in  such  a  night." 
"How  do  you  know  we  are  alone  !"  I  replied; 
"suppose  we  should  hear  from  the  darkness  the 
voice  of  one  of  Fingal's  companions,  saying, 
here  am  I  too." 

"  Don't  be  joking  that  way  to-night,  your  hon- 
our," said  my  companion  ;  "  I  believe  we're 
alone  at  any  rate." 

As  we  issued  from  the  valley,  and  began  to  as- 
cend the  mountain,  we  could  distinguish  through 
the  darkness  the  lights  on  five  different  points. 
The  one  proceeded  from  the  lighthouse  on  the 


opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  two  from  towers  near 
the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  two  from  the 
"  M.iidens"  lighthouses  above-mentioned. 

The  two  latier  were  above  twenty  miles  off, 
yet  they  glittered  like  stars  on  our  horizon, 
which  indeed  presented  no  other  stars  to  rival 
them. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  on 
the  wings  of  a  dry  storm,  for  the  rain  had  entire- 
ly ceased,  at  the  little  town  of  Ballycastle,on  the 
sea-shore,  opposite  the  island  of  Rathlin.  Here 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  Glens  terminates, 
and  the  country  assumes  the  form  of  wide  downs 
sloping  with  a  more  or  less  steep  declivity  to  the 
sea ;  this  is  also  the  boundary  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  a  little  river,  running  eastward  from 
Bailycastle,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  its  exact 
limit. 

Beyond  the  bridge  it  was  said  no  one  even  un- 
derstood Irish.  For  the  last  few  miles  towards 
Bailycastle,  a  policeman  took  his  seat  on  the  car 
beside  me,  and  I  inquired  if  he  had  much  to  do 
in  the  Glens.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  answered,  "  we  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  here  than  our  comrades 
down  in  Deny  (Londonderry),  and  the  people 
would  be  much  worse  if  they  wasn't  so  much  in 
fear  of  the  law.  They're  poorer  too  here  than 
in  Deny;  but,  as  you  have  travelled  so  much, 
you  must  know  that  Catholics  are  alway  poorer 
than  Protestants."  I  give  the  man's  own  words, 
because  there  is  some  truth  in  his  remark, 
though  I  cannot  exactly  determine  how  much. 

A  pleasant  little  inn  at  Bailycastle  opened  to 
us  at  length  its  hospitable  doors,  and  in  its  quiet 
rooms  we  found  a  shelter  from  the  raging  wind. 

The  furniture  looked  comfortable,  the  tea-table 
stood  ready,  and  near  the  fire  —  oh,  wonder! — 
were  seated  some  "Antrim  lasses,"  young  la- 
dies, who  were  on  their  way  to  pay  a  visit  to 
their  relative,  the  rector  of  Rathlin.  The  storm 
had  for  three  days  prevented  their  crossing  to  the 
island,  and  eight  Rathlin  fishing-boats  were  ly- 
ing in  Bailycastle  harbour,  unable  to  get  out  on 
account  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  although  the 
distance  is  but  six  miles. 

"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good," 
says  the  proverb,  and  I  was  at  all  events  indebt- 
ed to  the  gale  for  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  tea 
in  the  company  of  the  young  ladies.  There  was 
no  sitting-room  but  the  one,  and  as  necessity  has 
no  law,  even  the  stiffness  of  English  etiquette 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  cold,  wet,  de- 
plorable-looking traveller,  had  to  be  admitted, 
without  even  asking  permission  from  papa  or 
mamma. 

The  name  of  my  fair  companions  was  of 
course  Mac  Donnell,  as  was  also  that  of  the 
hostess,  and  of  the  postillion;  for  in  this  part  of 
the  world  there  is  scarcely  another  name  to  be 
met  with.  The  island  of  Rathlin,  being  the  es- 
state  of  their  relative,  formed,  of  course,  our  chief 
subject  of  conversation  ;  and  as  there  appeared 
no  likelihood  of  my  being  able  to  visit  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  description 
furnished  me  by  the  ladies,  and  with  the  view  of 
it  which  I  obtained  on  the  following  morning 
through  my  telescope. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  RATHLIN. 

The  island  of  Rathlin,  or  Rachlin,  or  Raugh- 
linds,  or  Raghlin,  or  Rachlinda,  or  Rachery,  or 
Razhery — for  in  all  these  various  ways  is  its 
name  written— is  the  largest  of  the  islands  lying 
off  the  north  coast,  which  are  considered  as  be- 
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longing  to  Ireland.  All  the  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tory  or  Robber  Island,  are  small  and 
insignificant.  Rathlin  consists  of  two  tracts  of 
land,  united  with  each  other  at  a  right  angle, 
and  about  a  mile  broad.  The  one  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  mainland  is 
more  than  five  miles  long,  the  other  about  three. 
The  angle  between  the  two  forms  a  bay,  called 
Church  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  .situated 
the  church  and  the  mansion  of  the  rector  and 
owner  of  the  island.  Like  the  opposite  coast  of 
Ireland  the  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin  ; 
the  basis  is  chalk  and  limestone,  over  which  lies 
a  mass  of  black  basalt,  running  into  large  and 
handsome  columns,  and  corresponding  to  a  hair 
with  the  formation  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Ire- 
land. The  tides  and  currents  which  exist  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  very  peculiar,  like  those  al- 
ready mentioned  near  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  county  of  Wexford.  As  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wexford,  and  its  promontory  Carnsore  Point, 
the  tide  flowing  in  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  turns 
to  the  north,  and  runs  up  the  Irish  Sea  beyond 
Dublin,  so  here  by  Rathlin  it  takes  a  turn  to  the 
south  and  meets  the  opposite  tide  near  Carling- 
ford  Bay,  where  it  is  observed  to  come  in  and 
go  out  in  two  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time. 

Rathlin  lies  at  the  vortex  of  the  two  currents, 
exactly  where  the  flood  tide  turns  to  the  south 
and  the  ebb  to  the  east,  and  where  there  arises  a 
struggle  that  makes  itself  felt  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Antrim,  Derry,  and  Donegal,  as  far  as 
Malin  Head,  but  is  strongest  in  the  strait  be- 
tween Rathlin  and  the  mainland.  From  these 
circumstances  there  arise,  as  Hamilton  observes, 
many  irregularities  in  the  tides,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  There  are, 
for  instance,  places  on  the  coast  where,  instead 
of  the  tide  giving  six  hours  flood  and  six  of  ebb, 
the  former  lasts  nine  and  the  latter  only  three 
hours.  The  sailors  who  come  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland  are  obliged  to  pay  great  attention  to 
these  peculiarities.  A  vessel  leaving  Dublin 
could,  if  the  wind  were  favourable,  get  as  far  as 
Carlingford  with  the  flood  tide  from  the  south, 
and  proceed  farther  to  the  north  with  the  ebb. 
When  the  tide  again  turned  she  could  enter  the 
waters  of  Rathlin,  and  the  back  current  would 
carry  her  westward  to  Malin  Head,  whence  she 
might  take  advantage  of  the  ebb  to  get  out  into 
the  Atlantic. 

The  waters  of  Rathlin  being  thus  disturbed 
twice  every  day,  are  rough  enough,  even  in  the 
most  tranquil  weather,  but  when  it  blows  a  gale 
they  become  so  violently  agitated  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly navigable  at  all,  not  only  for  the  little  coast- 
ers, but  even  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  The 
prevailing  winds,  as  well  as  the  greatest  tides, 
coming  in  of  course  from  the  open  ocean,  the 
western  side  of  Rathlin  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle  of  enormous  waves  dashing;  for  ever 
upon  its  shore.  In  winter  so  tempestuous  a  sea 
rages  round  the  island,  that  its  inhabitants  are 
sometimes  cut  off  for  months  from  all  commu- 
li   ation  with  any  other  land  than  their  own. 

Such  a  place  seems  well  adapted  to  afford  a 
refuge  to  a  fugitive  king,  and  accordingly  Rob- 
ert Bruce  found  an  asylum  there,  when  compelled 
to  fly  his  kingdom  shortly  after  his  coronation. 

He  came  hither  with  three  hundred  armed 
men,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1306,  and  amid 
the  basaltic  rocks,  the  storms,  and  the  boiling 
surf  of  Rathlin,  defied  all  pursuit,  and,  returning 
to  Scotland  in  the  spring,  began  the  eventful  war 


which  terminated,  in  1314,  in  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Bannockburn. 

When  Bruce  landed  the  island  was,  as  it  is 
now,  inhabited  by  a  simple  race  that  subsisted 
by  fishing,  tending  a  few  sheep,  and  by  cultiva- 
ting a  few  patches  of  oats.  At  first  they  fled 
from  the  sight  of  the  mail-clad  knight  and  his 
followers;  but  when  they  found  that  he  treated 
them  with  kindness  and  gentleness,  they  daily- 
brought  food  to  their  guests — fish,  mutton,  and. 
oatcakes — and  ended  by  choosing  him  for  their 
chief,  and  delivering  up  to  him  for  a  dwelling,  a 
castle  that  had  stood  since  the  most  ancient  times 
upon  the  island,  and  the  ruins  of  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  Bruce  Castle,  are  still  to  be  seen  on. 
a  lofty  perpendicular  rock  rising  from  the  water 
on  its  eastern  side,  whence  there  is  a  view  into 
Scotland.  The  ruins  at  present  consist  of  little 
more  than  some  fragments  of  walls 

The  present  successor  of  Robert  Bruce  in  the 
dominion  of  the  island  is  a  Mr.  Gage,  who  being 
also  rector  and  chief  magistrate,  is  at  the  same 
time  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  Rathlin,  be- 
sides being  the  ground  landlord,  and  rules  it  by 
more  titles  than  many  a  king  does  his  kingdom, 
although  the  external  splendour  of  a  crown  may 
be  wanting  to  him.  This  gentleman  is  a  vassal 
of  the  Antrim  family,  holding  the  island  by  a 
lease  for  ever,  granted  in  1740,  and  pays  a  trifling 
tribute  to  Lord  Antrim,  who.  though  Mr.  Cage 
is  the  proprietor,  bears  the  title  of  Chief  of  Rath- 
lin, but  never  attempts  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  island.  The  tenants  of  the  rector  are  all 
what  are  called  tenants  "  at  will,"  that  is,  they  can 
at  his  pleasure  be  deprived  of  their  land  and  driv- 
en from  the  island.  Mr.  Gage,  if  he  were  so  in- 
clined, might  fix  his  residence  at  Dublin,  or  any- 
other  place,  and  farm  out  its  revenues  to  a  mid- 
dleman, who  might  again  divide  and  distribute 
the  island  to  other  middlemen,  and  so  there  might 
be  an  ascending  ladder,  up  to  the  sovereign  her- 
self (to  whom,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
island  may  revert),  the  whole  weight  of  which 
would  press  on  the  neck  of  the  wretched  tenant 
as  it  really  happens  in  many  cases  in  Ireland. 

One  of  the  conditions  under  which,  not  only 
this  island  but  all  the  possessions  of  the  Antrim 
family,  would  fall  to  the  crown,  is  that  of  failing 
to  send  a  certain  number  of  falcons  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  same  manner 
the  island  of  Rathlin  would  revert  to  the  Antrim 
family  if  Mr.  Gage  should  neglect  payment  of 
the  tribute,  or  "Chief-rent." 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Rathlin  amounts 
to  about  eleven  hundred — or  rather  did  so  in. 
1758,  when  the  ruler  of  the  island  laid  on  them 
a  tax  of  a  shilling  a  head,  in  order  to  build  a 
new  mass-house,  as  they  call  here  what  would 
be  elsewhere  termed  a  Catholic  church.  The 
sum  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty,  for  the 
islanders  resisted  the  attempt  to  number  them, 
under  the  belief  that  some  one  was  sure  to  die 
out  of  every  family  whose  heads  were  counted. 

Even  in  this  island  the  relation  between  the 
Catholics  who  are  ruled,  and  the  Protestants 
who  rule,  is  the  same  as  over  all  Ireland.  The 
rector  and  proprietor,  who  resides  ^here  with  his 
family  the  whole  year,  and  is  possessed  of  all 
imaginable  comforts  and  enjoyments,  is  a  Prot- 
estant; but  his  poor  tenants  and  vassals,  from 
whom  he  derives  his  income,  and  who,  in  order 
to  pay  it,  have  to  fish  in  these  stormy  seas,  to 
raise  oats,  and  gather  sea-weed,  are  poor  Catho- 
lics, with  'he  exeeption  of  about  seventy  or  eighty 
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of  their  number.  The  Protestant  rector,  how- 
ever, pays  a  Catholic  priest,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
maintains  a  mass-house.  He  is  said  to  keep 
his  subjects  in  very  good  order.  In  winter,  of 
course,  he  leads  rather  a  solitary  life,  but  in 
summer  he  receives  many  visits  from  friends 
and  relations  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  His  eld- 
est son  will  be  rector  and  owner  of  the  island 
after  him ;  the  youngest  will  probably  be  advan- 
ced to  some  other  benefice  through  the  father's 
interest  in  the  church.  Such  is  the  course  of 
things  in  the  established  episcopal  church  of 
Ireland. 

The  sheep  of  Rathlin  bear  a  very  high  char- 
acter on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  pastu- 
rage. In  the  north  of  Ireland  these  sheep  go  by 
the  name  of  Rashries,  an  appellation  also  be- 
stowed on  the  islanders,  who,  on  account  of  their 
simplicity  and  rudeness,  are  often  the  subject  of 
merriment  to  the  conlinentalists,  for  Ireland  ap- 
pears, with  respect  to  the  island  of  Rathlin,  in 
the  light  of  a  continent.  The  Irish  language  is 
spoken  in  this  as  in  most  of  the  other  islands, 
and  in  those  of  Scotland  the  Gaelic  has  kept  its 
place  longer  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
horses  of  the  island  are  as  remarkably  small  as 
those  of  the  Scottish  islands,  and  as  those  also 
of  the  island  of  Gothland  in  the  Baltic  sea.  A 
story  is  even  told  of  the  Rathlin  people  having 
run  away  terrified  from  a  good-sized  horse  that 
was  brought  over  from  Ireland,  regarding  it  as 
a  monster.  The  only  quadrupeds  native  to  the 
island  are  rats  and  mice.  Foxes  were  once  sent 
over,  with  a  view  to  make  a  new  hunting-ground 
for  the  Antrim  family ;  but  the  people,  who  ha- 
ted the  foxes,  found  means  to  induce  the  hunts- 
men to  disobey  orders,  whereupon  the  Antrims 
levied  a  yearly  tax,  for  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing free  from  foxes.  The  people  appear  to  have 
a  great  dread  of  these  animals,  for  I  once  heard 
a  woman  say  to  a  child  who  was  crying,  "  Be 
still,  or  the  fox  shall  fetch  you!"  This  might 
sound  comical  enough  to  an  African  mother, 
who  would  probably  threaten  her  child  with  the 
lion.  In  Germany  the  wolf  generally  plays  this 
part,  but  in  Russia  the  wolf  is  too  common,  and 
people  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  bear. 

The  islanders,  as  I  have  said,  cultivate  a  lit- 
tle barley  and  oats,  but  one  of  their  principal 
sources  of  profit  consists  in  gathering  sea-weed, 
and  making  kelp.  They  gather  the  weed  after 
a  storm  from  the  shore,  or  cut  it  from  the  rocks 
where  it  grows,  and  spread  it  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  In  the  evening  they  gather  it  together  in 
heaps,  which,  the  next  day,  are  again  spread 
out  to  dry.  When  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
dry,  they  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  line  it  with 
stones,  and  burn  the  weed  slowly  and  cautiously 
to  ashes.  The  vegetable  salts  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  and  are  taken  out  and  sold  in  a  mass, 
for  the  Rathlin  people  have  not  the  skill  to  sep- 
arate from  it  several  foreign  substances  with 
which  it  is  combined.  This  preparation  of  kelp 
provides  occupation  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
the  southwestern  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  the  exportation 
of  the  article  to  England.  The  greatest  punish- 
ment, it  is  said,  which  is  ever  inflicted  on  a 
Rathlin  man,  is  to  banish  him  to  the  mainland 
of  Ireland,  which  the  islanders  regard  entirely  as 
a  foreign  country;  the  same  thing,  I  remember- 
ed, had  been  told  me  concerning  the  people  of 
the  island  of  Runoe  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

Small  as  is  the  island  of  Rathlin,  it  is  said  its 


inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  quite  distinct 
races.  The  western,  or  longer  end,  called  Ken- 
ramer,  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  the  little 
hollows  and  valleys  there  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated;  it  is,  however,  entirely  destitute  of 
harbours,  whilst  the  tract  called  Ushet  is  level 
and  barren,  but  very  accessible,  and  offers  abun- 
dant shelter  for  shipping.  The  Ushet  men  are 
therefore  the  fishermen,  sailors,  and  merchants 
of  the  island,  and  carry  on  a  lively  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  little  Scotch  and  Irish  market- 
towns.  They  generally  speak  English,  and  have 
lost  many  of  their  insular  peculiarities.  The 
Kenramer  men,  on  the  other  hand,  live  apart  and 
independently  on  their  wing  of  the  island,  culti- 
vate their  fields,  and  climb  their  rocks  in  search 
of  the  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl.  This  forms  one  of 
their  chief  occupations;  and  as  many  of  the  rocks 
rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
750  feet,  the  manner  of  reaching  the  nest  is  by 
means  of  a  rope  let  down  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  They  often  go  out  quite  alone  for  this 
purpose,  and  fastening  their  rope  to  some  pro- 
jecting point,  draw  themselves  up  and  down  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  As  they  have  little 
intercourse  with  strangers,  they  have,  of  course, 
preserved  their  Irish  language,  and  their  primi- 
tive manners,  more  pure  than  the  men  of  Ushet. 
The  difference  between  these  two  races  is  so 
striking,  and  they  are  themselves  so  well  aware 
of  it,  that  in  difficult  works,  in  which  the  rock- 
climbing  Kenramers  and  the  maritime  Ushet 
men  must  the  employed  together,  they  often  point 
out  the  posts  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  ap- 
point East  and  West  Islanders. 

As  the  Isle  of  Man  was  formerly  an  apple  of 
discord  between  England  and  Scotland,  so  has 
Rathlin  been  between  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  quarrels  of  Scotch  and  Irish  chief- 
tains have  been  fought  out  on  this  spot;  and 
many  of  the  tombs  discovered  on  a  little  plain  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  the  numerous  bronze 
swords  and  lance-heads  dug  up  there,  prove  it  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  more  than  one  sanguinary 
struggle.  The  cruelties  perpetrated  here  by  the 
clan  of  the  Campbells  in  one  of  these  forays,  re- 
mained so  long  in  the  memory  of  the  Rathlin 
people,  that  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century 
no  one  bearing  this  name  was  allowed  to  land 
on  the  island,  and  indeed  the  law  to  that  effect 
has  never  been  repealed. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Irish  history,  Rath- 
lin has  been  mentioned  as  an  inhabited  place; 
and  in  the  fifth  century  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
apostle,  St.  Columba,  founded  here  a  monastery, 
which,  like  so  many  other  pious  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  flourished  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  great 
barbarian  deluge  which  had  flowed  over  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, swept  even  across  the  little  island  of  Rath- 
lin, and  buried  its  holy  edifice  in  ruin. 

CAPE  FAIR  HEAD. 

As  the  continuance  of  the  gale  frustrated  my 
intention  of  visiting  Rathlin,  I  resolved  to  exe- 
cute two  other  excursions  which  I  had  planned 
from  Ballycastle,  one  to  the  celebrated  north- 
eastern Irish  promontory  of  Benmore,  or  Fair 
Head,  and  the  other  eastward  to  the  Giant's. 
Causeway.  The  great  masses  of  basaltic,  rock 
which  lie  eastward  from  Ballycastle,  form  a 
kind  of  plateau  or  table- land,  presenting  a  steep 
cliff  on  the  seaside,  but  declining  a  little  to- 
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wards  the  interior,  so  as  to  mingle  with  the 
other  highlands  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  On 
the  land-side  this  plateau  is  covered  with  a  damp 
marshy  soil,  overgrown  with  moss  and  grass, 
and  there  are  a  few  farms  upon  it,  of  which  the 
holders  are  occupied  in  grazing  cattle.  To- 
wards the  sea,  however,  where  the  rock  falls 
abruptly  with  a  precipice  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet,  the  naked  black  basalt  alone  is  visible. 
The  highest  point,  about  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  Cape  Ben- 
more  or  Fair  Head.  .  Visiters  generally  drive  to 
a  little  farm,  called  the  Farm  of  the  Cross, 
which  lies  in  a  hollow  immediately  behind  the 
Head,  and  where  the  waters  have  collected  into 
two  little  lakes,  one  called  Lough  Dhu,  or, 
Black  Lake,  and  the  other  Lough  Naerana,  or, 
the  Lake  of  the  Island.  At  the  farm  it  becomes 
necessary  to  leave  one's  carriage  and  proceed 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  The  farmer,  Pat- 
rick Jamesson,  who  drives  his  cows  to  the  very 
brow  of  Benmore,  was  to  serve  as  my  guide, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  servant  or  neighbour. 

The  little  island  in  the  Lake  Naerana  is  tra- 
ditionally stated  to  have  been  built  by  the  Dru- 
ids, and  employed  in  their  religious  worship. 
It  rises  in  a  perfectly  regular  oval  figure  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  consists  entirely 
of  black  basaltic  rock,  fragments  of  which  lie 
round  the  shores  of  the  lake  in  great  numbers. 
Its  position  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  vast  headland,  is  certainly  one  which 
they  would  have  been  likely  to  choose. 

Benmore  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (it  is  his 
Robogdium  Promontorium),  a  proof  that  it  was 
known  and  even  celebrated  before  the  Christian 
period. 

From  the  lake  we  ascended  gradually  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  cape,  by  a  very  disagreea- 
ble path,  in  which  one  foot  generally  trod  upon 
sharp,  rocky  points,  while  the  other  sunk  in 
bog.  The  farther  we  went,  however,  the  less 
inconvenient  it  became,  and  near  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  it  was  quite  flat  and  dry.  It  was 
■very  curious  when  we  reached  this  spot,  to  find 
that  the  wind,  which  had  all  along  been  very 
high,  suddenly  fell  to  a  perfect  calm,  but  the 
explanation  offered  by  my  companion  seemed  a 
very  plausible  way  of  accounting  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  wind,  sweeping  across  the 
ocean,  strikes  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
rock,  and  is  broken  and  sent  upward  at  a  right 
angle,  so  that  the  current  becomes  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal.  About  five  or  six  hun- 
dred feet  behind  the  face  of  the  rock,  the  wind 
again  fell  to  its  natural  course  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  swept  on  as  before, 
forming  over  the  summit  of  the  precipice  a 
kind  of  arch,  under  which,  exposed  as  was  the 
position,  we  enjoyed  a  perfect  calm. 

The  basalt,  it  is  well  known,  is  (bund  in  large, 
compact,  irregular  masses,  the  fractures  of  which, 
however,  follow  certain  known  laws,  and  some- 
times assume  a  regular  columnar  structure. 
These  columns  are  in  general  clustered  thinly 
together,  but  occasionally,  where  atmospheric 
influences  have  had  free  operation,  form  distinct 
pillars  standing  almost  out  from  the  walls.  From 
the  completely  irregular  masses,  to  these  there 
are  many  gradations  of  structure  ;  that  of  Fair 
Head  itself  resembles  a  conglomeration  of  the 
trunks  of  gigantic  gnarled  oaks,  of  which  here 


and  there  one  stands  out  in  high  relief;  and 
these  are  usually  liable  to  fall,  although  there 
is  one  which  has  stood  for  centuries  entirely 
apart.  The  columnar  structure  is  not  only  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  side,  but  even  on  the  flat 
surface,  where  the  fractures  cross  in  lines  like 
the  meshes  of  a  large,  coarse,  irregular  net- 
work. 

On  the  summit  of  Fair  Head  we  were  exactly 
opposite  Rue  Point,  the  nearest  part  of  the 
island  of  Rathlin,  and  about  four  miles  distant. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  promontory  presents 
the  same  basaltic  structure  as  Benmore,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  island  has  been  torn  from 
the  mainland  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  na- 
ture. The  long  coast  of  the  western  wing  of 
Rathlin  was  so  plainly  visible  to  us  as  we  stood 
on  Fair  Head,  that  we  could  distinguish  Church 
Bay,  and  the  two  districts  of  Ushet  and  Ken- 
ramer.  A  mountain  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as 
the  site  of  Bruce  Castle,  and  its  high  chalky 
cliffs  and  black  cap  of  basalt  were  clearly  dis- 
cernible, so  that  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  it,  although  the 
island  was  surrounded  by  a  tremendous  surf. 
My  guides  informed  me  that  there  was  almost 
always  a  tempestuous  wind  on  Rathlin,  so  that 
no  tree  would  grow  in  the  rector's  garden,  and 
all  over  the  island  there  were  none  larger  than 
bushes.  So  soon  as  any  tree  grew  above  the 
level  of  the  garden-wall,  it  began  to  sicken  and 
die. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Head  we  descended 
through  a  deep  cleft,  called  the   Gray  Man's 
Path,  to  the  shore.     It  resembles  a  rudely-cut 
gigantic  staircase,  and  so  violent  a  wind  rushes 
up  the  gully,  that,  at  the  very  first  step,  it  seized 
my  hat,  mantle,  books,  and  maps,  and  sent  them 
whirling  into  the  air.     With  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bour and  difficulty,  I  contrived  to  regain  pos- 
session of  my  effects,  and  stowed  them  away 
snugly  in  a  hole  behind  a  great  basaltic  column. 
One  of  these  had  fallen  right  across  the  entrance 
to  the  Gray  Man's   Path,  and  looked  as  if  it 
were  likely  to  fall  still  farther.     The  top  of  the 
cleft  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  wide, 
but  it  opens  out  farther  down  ;  and  as  the  col- 
umns are  broken  off  at  different  heights,  and  are 
flat  at  the  top,  it  is  possible  to  step  from  one 
to  another  in  descending.     They  are  not  usual- 
ly of  one  piece,  but  formed  of  several  blocks, 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  placed  one  above 
the  other,  which  break  asunder  when  the  col- 
umns fall.     The  height  of  the  columns  is  usually 
about  250  feet,  and  their  entire  weight  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  clay-slate,  beneath  which  again 
lies  a  bed  of  coal,  although  it  would  seem  that 
the  heavy  basalt,  which  is  as  hard  as  iron,  ought 
properly  to  lie  beneath,  and  the  comparatively 
brittle  coal  and  slate  to  occupy  the  upper  place. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  fragile  nature  of  this  substratum 
that  occasions  many  of  the  falls  of  the  columns 
I  have  mentioned,  as  they  often  lose  their  foun- 
dations from  the  brittle  and  destructible  nature 
of  the  clay-slate  ;  but  these  falls  are  also  caused 
by  the  water   penetrating  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  where,  by  freezing  in  the  winter,  it  con- 
tinually widens  them.     When  this  sort  of  action 
has  continued  for  centuries,  and  the  bed  of  clay- 
slate  has  become  soft  and  broken,  the  columns 
lose  their  balance,  and  in  some  winter  night, 
when  all  the  elements  are  in  uproar,  break  away 
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with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  thunder,  and 
are  dashed  into  a  thousand  fragments  amid  the 
raging  breakers.  Even  the  bed  of  clay-slate,  on 
which  the  basalt  rests,  is  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  so  that  the  moment  when  the 
column  makes  its  salto  morlale  into  the  boiling 
depth  beneath,  must  present  a  grand  spectacle, 
though  probably  one  never  witnessed  by  mortal 
eye.  These  wild  sports  of  nature  are  usually 
accompanied  by  so  much  danger,  that  they  ban- 
ish human  spectators  from  their  neighbourhood. 

Below,  at  the  base  of  the  promontory  of  Fair 
Head,  one  might  suppose  a  party  of  Titans  had 
been  at  play  with  the  vast  fragments  of  basaltic 
rock,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  that  lie  tumbled 
over  one  another  in  heaps  in  all  directions,  and 
had  pelted  one  another  with  portions  of  Egyp- 
tian pyramids,  obelisks,  Pompey's  pillars,  Ste- 
phen's towers,  and  castle  walls.  Many  blocks 
have  fallen  and  rolled  down  far  into  the  sea, 
and  the  surf  dashes  up  high  above  them,  into 
the  clefts  and  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  great 
arch,  which  forms  a  sort  of  crown  across  the 
top  of  the  columns  at  the  summit  of  the  prom- 
ontory, has  a  grand  effect,  and  resembles  a  gi- 
gantic civic  crown  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  cit- 
izen. From  the  shore,  the  Gray  Man's  Path 
shows  only  like  a  thin  line,  and  the  column 
lying  across  its  top,  which  looks  so  threatening 
to  any  one  descending  through  the  cleft,  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  To  reascend 
this  path  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  took  us  about  an  hour,  though  the  wind 
certainly  helped  to  drive  us  up  the  gulley.  We 
found  our  various  chattels  in  the  place  where 
we  had  hidden  them,  behind  the  basalt  pillar. 

I  took  my  dinner  at  the  farm  of  the  Benmore 
shepherd.  It  consisted  of  whiskey,  oatcake, 
and  a  sort  of  omelet  made  of  four  eggs  fried  in 
a  pan.  The  hostess,  like  most  Irish  mothers, 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  children,  in  which 
product  even  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  eme- 
rald isle  seein  to  be  abundantly  fruitful.  With 
us  in  Germany,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
fine  and  fertile  districts  are  somewhat  overpop- 
ulous ;  but  in  Ireland  the  rocks  and  bogs  are  so 
swarming  with  human  creatures,  that  one  might 
fancy  they  were  hatched,  like  the  wdd  sea-fowl, 
in  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks.  It  is 
said  that  the  catholic  priests  are  chiefly  to  blame 
for  this,  as  they  urge  the  young  people  to  the 
very  early  marriages  so  common  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  are  a  main  source  of  income  to 
the  catholic  clergy. 

On  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  Ballycas- 
tle protestantism  begins  again.  "  There  they're 
all  in  the  presbyterian  way,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  like  the  Highland  people."  Our  principal  con- 
versation over  our  turf  fire  was,  however,  on 
the  subject  common  to  palace  and  cottage  all 
the  world  over — namely,  that  of  the  weather ; 
how  fine  it  had  been  a  few  days  ago,  and  what 
a  "  terrible  break  doiori"  had  come  all  on  a  sud- 
den, and  how  it  would  probably  mend  before 
long,  &c,  &c. 

In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  tea  to  my 
Misses  Mac  Donnell,  and  was  met  by  eager 
questions. 

"Well,  are  you  pleased  V  "  Have  you  been 
disappointed?"  "  What  do  you  think  of  Ben- 
morel" 

To  all  these  queries  I  was  fortunately  able  to 


return  most  satisfactory  replies:  and  the  young 
ladies  retired  to  bed  well  pleased  with  the 
amount  of  pleasure  I  had  felt,  and  of  admiration 
I  was  able  to  bestow  on  their  beloved  father- 
land. 

THE  GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY. 

On  the  following  day  I  prepared  for  my  ex- 
cursion to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  wind 
was  still  howling  along  over  the  sea,  and  rush- 
ing in  violent  gusts  and  eddies  among  the  rocks, 
breaking  against  their  perpendicular  sides,  and 
dashing  up  in  wilder  tumult  probably,  than  ever 
did  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  their  utmost  fury. 
On  the  coast  I  remarked  many  of  the  "  puffing- 
holes"  I  have  already  mentioned,  from  which 
the  water  was  rushing  as  if  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  whale.  My  equipage  was  again  the  little 
Irish  car  with  one  horse,  and  my  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  things  that  I  was  going  to 
see.  The  whole  rocky  coast  of  Antrim  is  cov- 
ered with  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  of  the 
heroic  period  glorified  in  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
ballads.  Immediately  beyond  Ballycastle,  on  a 
lofty  perpendicular  rock  rising  out  of  the  ocean, 
lie  the  ruins  of  two  of  them — Duning  and  Ken- 
baan  Castles,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  those 
of  a  still  mightier  work  of  human  hands,  the 
round  tower  of  Armoy. 

The  rocks  near  Ballycastle  are  entirely  of 
limestone,  but  when  the  basalt  again  makes  its 
appearance  it  presents  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  points  is  Carrick-a- 
Rede,  which  consists  of  two  rocks  formed  of 
clusters  of  basaltic  columns,  each  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  several  thousand  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  one  is  connected  by  a  litile  isthmus 
with  the  mainland,  but  the  other  is  pushed  out 
far  into  the  sea,  and  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  deep  chasm.  A  little  island  lying  not  far 
from  it  presented  a  pretty  contrast  with  its 
bright  green  grass  to  the  black  basalt.  It  is 
called,  like  many  others  on  the  coast  of  both 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  Sheep  island,  as  they  are 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  feeding  sheep. 
In  summer  this  island  is  connected  with  the 
promontory  by  means  of  a  hanging  bridge  made 
of  three  ropes.  Some  skilful  climbers  fasten 
two  of  them  to  iron  rings  which  have  been 
driven  into  the  rock  on  each  side,  and  then  fas- 
ten others  across,  like  the  rings  of  a  ladder,  and 
lay  over  them  small  boards.  The  third  rope  is 
then  fastened  in  a  little  higher,  to  serve  as  a 
handrail.  This  little  bridge,  which  is  above 
sixty  feet  long,  of  course  shakes  with  every 
step  and  swings  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  yet  even 
the  women  with  children  in  their  arms  never 
hesffate  to  cross  it.  In  the  autumn  it  is  always 
taken  down  lest  it  should  be  blown  away,  and 
the  ropes  lost,  and  unfortunately  this  precaution- 
ary measure  had  been  adopted  when  I  saw  the 
island,  so  that  I  could  not  cross  over  to  it.  The 
sheep  remain  on  it  the  whole  winter,  never  fail- 
ing to  find  food,  and  sheltering  themselves  from 
the  storms  in  the  caves  and  hollows.  Many 
such  bridges  as  I  have  described  are  to  be  met 
with  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  in- 
deed it  is  the  usual  mode  of  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  two  rocks,  an  I  it  is  rather 
curious  that  this  system  of  Suspension  bridges 
should  have  been  familiar  to  rude  fishermen  and 
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shepherds,  in  these  remote  corners  of  the  em- 
pire, before  the  principle  attracted  the  attention 
of  great  thinkers  and  inventors,  or  was  applied 
to  important  undertakings. 

The  picture  formed  by  the  two  rocks  of  Car- 
rick-a-Rede,  with  the  little  island  whose  black 
basaltic  foundation  was  visible  from  the  shore 
beneath  its  verdant  covering,  and  the  wild  break- 
ers rushing  towards  it,  and  bursting  into  high 
dashing  foain,  was  really  beautiful.  On  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  island,  which  was  turned  to- 
wards us,  there  was  a  little  bay,  enclosed  by 
high  rocks  which  sheltered  it  from  every  breath 
of  wind,  so  that  it  lay  smooth  and  unruffled  as 
a  mirror,  though  close  to  the  tumultuous  tossing 
of  the  agitated  ocean  ;  here  in  the  summer  is  an 
important  salmon  fishery  ;  for  as  the  salmon 
oome  up  in  the  spring  from  the  open  sea,  to 
spawn  in  the  bays  and  mouths  of  rivers,  and  al- 
ways move  along  close  to  the  shore,  they  get 
into  the  straight  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland,  and  linger  about  this  quiet  little  har- 
bour. The  fishermen  take  their  measures  ac- 
cordingly, and  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  a  hut  has 
been  built  for  their  accommodation.  Through- 
out the  whole  north  of  Ireland,  the  salmon  fish- 
ery is  a  very  important  branch  of  trade,  and 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  salmon  have  been 
carried  thence  to  the  markets  of  Spain  and 
even  Italy. 

Going  farther  along  the  coast,  we  again  came 
to  a  ruined  castle,  lying  on  a  mass  of  rocks  that 
projected  far  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  Castle  of 
Dunseverick,  said  to  have  been  built  by  an  Irish 
king,  Sobhairee,  eight  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ !  These  castles  on  island  rocks, 
are  quite  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  largest  and  finest  of 
all  is  that  of  Dunluce  near  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. Dunseverick  is,  however,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  three  most  ancient  castles  in  all  Ireland, 
and  it  is  through  the  builder  of  this  ancient  pile 
that  many  of  the  old  Milesian  families  trace 
their  descent  from  Milesius. 

Our  approach  to  the  great  natural  marvel 
which  was  the  immediate  object  of  our  excur- 
sion, was  made  manifest  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  came  to  offer  their  services,  as  guides. 
As  in  Ireland  twelve  men  always  offer  them- 
selves for  any  job  that  really  requires  only  one, 
we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  regular  mob, 
some  well-dressed,  some  in  rags,  but  who  all 
presented  themselves,  as  the  best  possible  cice- 
roni for  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

"Take  me,  your  honour,"  screamed  one,  •' I 
went  with  Field  Marshal  Macdonald,  when  he 
visited  his  native  country." 

"Take  me,  your  honour,"  shouted  another, 
"I  went  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  show- 
ed him  everything,  and  he  was  very  well  pleased 
with  me."  One  had  a  certificate  of  merit  from 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and 
his  lady  and  daughter,  another  from  Professor 
Buckland  of  Oxford.  I  chose  the  one  whose 
physiognomy  recommended  him  most,  and  ima- 
gined that  in  proclaiming  my  choice  I  should  de 
liver  myself  from  the  other  candidates.  Not  at 
all.  According  to  the  unfortunate  system  of 
their  country,  they  followed  me  the  whole  way 
step  by  step. 

I  conjured  them  at  first  to  refrain  from  their 
needless  explanations,  and  leave  me  to  the  en- 


joyment of  this  sublime  work  of  Nature — I 
gave  them  money  to  get  rid  of  them,  I  entreat- 
ed them,  I  vented  imprecations  upon  them.  All 
in  vain.  They  pursued  me  as  dogs  would  a 
hare,  and  at  length  I  yielded  to  my  destiny  and 
made  no  further  resistance.  One  party  collect- 
ed stones  for  me,  another  pulled  me  by  the 
right  arm,  another  by  the  left,  to  show  me  this 
and  that.  I  was  the  only  visiter  at  this  tem- 
pestuous season,  and  the  whole  swarm  of  at- 
tendants had  fastened  upon  me.  In  summer 
when  travellers  are  more  numerous  they  divide 
their  attentions,  and  the  stranger  has  a  better 
chance  of  peace. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  be- 
tween the  high  coast-land  and  the  cultivated 
country,  a  fine  new  inn  has  been  built ;.  here  I 
left  my  vehicle  and  took  some  refeshment;  ho- 
ping td  get  rid  of  my  friends,  but  they  watched 
for  me  at  the  door,  and  gave  chase  as  soon  as  I 
appeared. 

The  word  causeway,  as  is  well  known,  signi- 
fies a  high  paved  road,  thrown  up  like  a  dike, 
and  at  the  first  glance  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
the  apparent  length  of  which  does  not  exceed 
700  feet,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  it  rather 
adapted  to  the  ambulatory  powers  of  dwarfs. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
Causeway,  which  is  continued  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  and  when  one  has  looked 
with  a  little  more  attention  at  this  world-re- 
nowned wonder,  one  loses  all  inclination  to  de- 
preciate its  marvels,  and  in  place  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  spectator  abandons  himself  to  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  splendid, 
incomprehensible,  mysterious  natural  phenome- 
non. Before,  however,  I  can  expect  my  read- 
ers to  have  any  sympathy  for  my  feelings,  I 
must  communicate  to  them  as  much  informa- 
tion as  I  can  give,  concerning  its  structure. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  basalt,  exhibits 
itself  at  Benmore,  in  the  form  of  a  stratum  of 
250  feet  thick,  running  into  enormous  massive 
pillars.  At  the  Giant's  Causeway,  however, 
there  is  not  one  stratum,  but  many,  and  two 
especially  remarkable,  which  run  along  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  are  separa 
ted  by  a  bed  of  ochre,  which  also  reappears  be- 
neath the  lower  basalt,  and  is  followed  by  clay- 
slate,  coal,  and  other  rocks.  It  appears  as  if, 
at  two  separate  periods  of  time,  fluid  basalt  had 
been  poured  over  the  whole  country,  and  that 
other  substances  had  been  deposited  in  the  in- 
terval. As  the  basalt  comes  to  sight  only  on 
the  sides  of  the  precipitous  shore,  and  then 
splits  into  long  ranges  of  pillars,  the  word  col- 
onnade would  well  describe  its  appearance. 
The  height  of  the  lower  range,  or  colonnade, 
was  stated  to  me  to  be  fifty-four  feet,  that  of  the 
upper  sixty.  The  position  of  the  pillars  is  most- 
ly perpendicular,  but  not  invariably  so,  and  as 
the  beds  of  ochre  and  other  substances  on  which 
they  rest  vary  in  thickness,  they  sometimes  sink 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
rise  high  above  it,  hut  are  finally  lost  to  the  eye, 
by  running  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters — 
first  the  lower,  and  then  the  upper  colonnai'e, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bush.  Before  it 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  ochre  disap- 
pears, and  the  naked  tops  of  the  basaltic  pillars 
are  exposed. 

The  colonnades   are  often   broken  by  great 
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clefts  or  chasms,  such  as  I  have  described  above, 
which  appear  more  recent  than  the  formation 
of  the  colonnades.  Sometimes  there  occurs  a 
break,  or  what,  the  English  call  a  "  fault,"  where 
the  appearance  is  as  if  a  whole  enormous  block 
had  suddenly  sunk  down,  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
columns  scarcely  reach  above  the  base  of  those 
they  were  before  on  a  level  with.  Besides  the 
two  principal  ranges  which  I  have  described, 
there  occur  also  others  more  irregular  in  their 
structure,  which  make  their  appearance  between 
or  from  below  them.  In  the  ochre  there  occur 
stripes  and  beds,  containing  iron  ore.  In  the 
basalt  itself  is  found  a  stratum  of  coal,  and 
here  and  there  occur  thin  strata  of  clay  resem- 
bling Puzzuolan  earth.  Nowhere  can  the  geol- 
ogist have  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the 
structure  of  basaltic  columns  than  at  the  Gi- 
ant's Causeway,  where  there  are  the  finest  spe- 
cimen's in  the  world.  Most  of  the  columns  are 
hexagonal,  as  a  soft  round  body  compressed 
closely  on  all  sides  by  others  of  the  same  form 
must  necessarily  be.  A  familiar  instance  of 
this  occurs  in  the  cell  of  the  bee.  Such  a  form, 
however,  would  only  be  assumed  under  the  sup- 
position that  all  the  round  shafts  were  of  one 
equal  diameter  ;  and  as  this  has  not  been  al- 
ways the  case,  some  are  found  which  have 
three,  four,  five— up  to  eight  or  nine  sides,  the 
latter  are  very  rare.  The  pillars  of  course  do 
not  stand  apart,  but  are  squeezed  compactly  to- 
gether, so  that  a  considerable  force  is  required 
to  separate  them.  The  diameter  of  the  greater 
number  at  the  Causeway,  is  not  more  than  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  quarter,  but  these  are  the 
thinnest  and  most  elegant  that  are  ever  found. 
There  are,  indeed,  smaller  basaltic  crystalliza- 
tions which  have  a  diameter  of  only  a  few  inch- 
es. I  myself  picked  up  a  number  of  triangular 
and  quadrangular  prisms,  but  they  are  not  so 
regularly  and  beautifully  formed  as  the  pillars 
of  the  Causeway.  Not  merely  the  structure  of 
each  individual  column,  but  also  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  is  well  worthy  of  study.  A 
process  of  crystallization  going  on  in  an  inani- 
mated  mass,  would,  it  might  be  supposed,  pro- 
ceed without  interruption,  according  to  its  most 
rigid  laws.  This  has  not,  however,  been  the 
case,  for  though  there  are  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  standing  perpendicularly,  there 
exist  many  varieties  of  position.  I  have  alrea- 
dy mentioned  that  some  are  found  lying  hori- 
zontally. At  Ushet,  on  the  island  of  Rathlin, 
there  are  some  that  appear  to  have  always  ex- 
isted in  a  slanting  direction  ;  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Doon  Point  many  resemble  the  bent 
trunks  of  trees,  as  if  they  had  not  been  firm 
enough  to  stand  upright,  and  had  bent  over  and 
cooled  in  that  position,  and  others  appear  thrust 
endwise  into  the  mountain,  and  have  their  ex- 
tremities sticking  out.  In  a  part  of  the  coast, 
near  the  Giant's,  Causeway,  there  are  some 
which  have  assumed  a  waving  form,  yet  they 
all  lie  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  as  if  a 
giant  hand  had  taken  the  entire  mass,  while  it 
was  soft,  and  had  bent  them  over  his  Knee. 
These  variously-bent  figures  cannot  be  explain- 
ed by  the  laws  of  crystallization,  which  only 
produce  regular  forms  and  straight  lines,  so  that 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  these  peculiarities 
of  structure  to  have  been  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances  occurring  while   the   basalt   was  still 


soft.  Other  bodies  must  have  fallen  or  been 
pressed  down  upon  it,  and  changes  are  even 
now  continually  produced  by  the  operation  of 
similar  causes. 

If  we  observe  the  columns  singly,  we  find 
them  to  consist  of  a  number  of  small  blocks, 
placed  one  above  another,  like  stones  in  a  regu- 
lar building,  and,  without  any  cement,  so  firmly 
united  as  to  require  an  immense  force  to  split 
them  in  the  seams.  In  the  description  of  Fair 
Head  I  have  mentioned  that  the  coarse  massive 
pillars  seen  at  that  promontory  are  constructed 
of  blocks  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  but  in  the  more 
elegant  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
its  neighbourhood,  they  are  not  more  than  from 
six  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  thick  or  high,  so 
that  for  a  pillar  of  thirty  feet  there  are  perhaps 
forty  of  these  small  blocks.  The  thickness  of 
some  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  inches,  but 
there  are  instances  where  it  runs  to  two  or 
three  feet.  One  very  remarkable  circumstance 
concerning  these  joints  is,  that  the  seam,  or 
break,  does  not  go  quite  through  ;  but  that  at 
every  corner  there  occurs  a  piece  of  basalt  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  and  clasping  them 
together  like  a  clincher  or  cramp-iron.  These, 
which  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  call 
"spurs,"  they  maintain  they  must  break  off  be- 
fore they  can  separate  the  joints.  On  a  close 
examination  of  these  blocks  when  broken  apart, 
we  find  indications  of  a  structure  originally 
spheroidal,  and  in  some  may  be  traced  radial 
lines  proceeding  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, like  those  which  are  sometimes  found 
on  the-  surface  of  a  bullet  flattened  against  a 
stone  wall. 

According  to  all  appearance,  therefore,  we 
might  suppose  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the 
neighbouring  strata  of  pillars,  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  an  enormous  mass  of  spherical 
bodies,  which,  being  pressed  upon  from  all  sides, 
assumed  the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms ;  but 
this  supposition  would  by  no  means  suffice  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  ;  for  if  this  had  been 
the  case,  the  external  parts,  or  layers,  must 
have  been  pressed  flatter,  and  the  interior  blocks 
have  retained  more  of  a  spherical  form,  which 
is  not  the  fact. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  assume  that 
they  all  at  one  time  actually  had  the  globular 
form,  though  they  may  all  have  had  the  tendency 
towards  it.  In  a  freezing  mass  of  oil  there  are 
formed  innumerable  little  globules,  which  gradu- 
ally become  hardened  into  one  congealed  mass  ; 
and  thus,  in  the  cooling  mass  of  basalt,  acted 
upon  by  powerful  electric  and  magnetic  forces, 
a  spherical  action  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
particles,  which,  pressing  against  each  other  as 
they  increased,  at  length  necessarily  took  the 
figure  of  horizontal  prisms. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Belfast,  informed  me 
that  some  pieces  of  basalt  have  been  found  im- 
bedded in  the  ochre.  These  had  a  perfectly 
sperical  form,  and  the  outer  surface  presented 
a  kind  of  transition  matter  between  ochre  and 
basalt,  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  in  in  a  fluid 
state. 

With  all  the  explanations  that  can  be  offered, 
however,  so  much  is  left  unexplained,  that  they 
answer  very  little  purpose.  On  a  close  investi- 
gation of  these  wonderful  formations,  so  many 
questions  arise,  that  one  scarcely  ventures  to 
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utter  them.  With  inquiries  of  this  nature  per- 
haps not  the  least  gain  is  the  knowledge  of  how 
much  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  inquiries,  and 
how  things  that  lie  so  plainly  before  our  eyes, 
which  we  can  see  and  handle,  may  yet  he  wrap- 
ped in  unfathomable  mystery.  We  see  in  the 
Giant's  Causeway  the  most  certain  and  obvious 
effects  produced  by  the  operation  of  active  and 
powerful  forces,  which  entirely  escape  our  scru- 
tiny. This  remark  may  indeed  apply,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  every  one  of  the  works  of  Nature  ; 
but  in  this  case  her  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  on  so  stupendous  a  scale,  and  all  lies 
so  clear  before  the  eye,  that  one  cannot  avoid 
being  more  forcibly  impressed.  We  walk  over 
the  heads  of  forty  thousand  columns  (for  this 
number  has  been  counted  by  some  curious  and 
leisurely  persons),  all  beautifully  cut  and  polish- 
ed, formed  of  such  small  neat  pieces,  so  exactly 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  so  cleverly  supported, 
that  we  might  fancy  we  had  before  us  the  work 
of  ingenious  human  artificers  ;  and  yet  what 
we  behold  is  the  result  of  the  immutable  laws 
of  nature,  acting  without  an  apparent  object, 
and  by  a  process  which  must  remain  forever  a 
mystery  to  our  understanding.  Even  the  sim- 
plest inquiries  it  is  often  impossible  to  answer  : 
such,  for  instance,  as  how  far  these  colonnades 
run  out  beneath  the  sea,  and  how  far  back  into 
the  land,  which  throws  over  them  a  veil  as  im- 
penetrable as  that  of  ocean.  A  geologist  might 
well  wish,  in  his  despair,  to  transform  himself 
into  a  mole,  in  order  to  burrow  his  way  to  the 
solution  of  these  interesting  problems,  or  into  a 
fish,  to  seek  them  beneath  the  "  watery  floor" 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  beauty,  accuracy,  and  I  might  say  care, 
with  which  the  pillars  Of  the  Giant's  Causeway 
have  been  wrought  out  by  the  mystic  powers 
of  nature,  produce  a  powerful  emotion,  almost 
a  sympathetic  and  tender  admiration.  I  could 
not  rest  till  I  had  handled  what  I  saw  before  my 
eyes,  and  felt  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pillars ; 
and  whenever,  in  the  neighbouring  parks  and 
gardens,  or  elsewhere,  I  chanced  to  meet  with 
some  fragments  of  them,  which  are  often  car- 
ried away,  they  seemed  to  draw  me  towards 
them  with  a  mysterious  but  irresistible  force. 

So  much  then  for  the  external  form,  position, 
combination,  and  texture  of  the  basalt  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  resemblances  to  which  do 
indeed  occur  in  basaltic  formations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  but  which  are  nowhere  so 
fine  and  regular  as  these,  nor  on  so  magnificent 
a  scale. 

As  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mate- 
rial, the  pure  basalt  of  the  Causeway  consists 
of  fifty  parts  of  siliceous  earth,  twenty-five  of 
clay  and  calcareous  earth,  and  twenty- five  parts 
of  iron.  Iron  and  flint  are,  therefore,  its  princi- 
pal component  parts,  and  not  only  occasion  its 
great  specific  gravity  as  well  as  closeness,  the 
beautiful  polish  of  which  it  is  capable,  but  also 
its  great  fusibility,  and  the  rusty  brownish  tinge 
sometimes  seen  on  its  naturally  black  surface ; 
this  may  also  account  for  the  fact  of  all  these 
colonnades  and  headlands  being  magnetic  ;  and 
as  flint  and  iron  have  everywhere  a  tendency  to 
regular  forms  and  to  crystallization,  the  figures 
mostly  assumed  by  basalt  can  be  accounted  for. 
The  grain  of  the  basalt  is  usually  smooth,  close, 
and  equal,  but  sometimes  there  occur  in  it  chinks  i 


and  holes  filled  with  various  kinds  of  crystals ■; 
chalcedony  and  opal,  natrolite,  zeolite,  and  rock 
crystal.  All  these  are  offered  in  great  abun- 
dance by  the  guides,  who  are  constantly  finding 
them,  and  the  zeolites  especially  are  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  fibrous  crystal- 
lization I  have  ever  seen. 

The  giant  Fingal,  the  Hercules  of  the  ancient- 
Scotch  and  Irish,  it  was  who,  according  to  tra- 
dition, built  this  Causeway.  He  was  accustom- 
ed, accoiding  to  the  favourite  legend,  to  walk 
along  the  causeway  over  from  Ireland  to  Scot- 
land ;  but,  in  more  recent  times,  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  sank  down  and  was  covered  by 
the  sea.  So  much  of  truth  probably  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  fable,  that  ihe  basaltic  formation 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  those  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  of  the  island  of  Staffa  in 
the  Hebrides,  are  all  probably  of  contemporane- 
ous origin,  and  attributable  to  the  same  natural 
causes  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  col- 
onnades connecting  these  three  points  are  con- 
tinued beneath  the  ocean,  which,  as  they  say,  is 
thus  paved  with  basalt. 

The  people  have  not  been  content  with  as- 
cribing these  wonderful  formations  generally  to 
their  favourite  hero.  Besides  the  Causeway, 
and  Fingal's  Cave  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  they 
have  discovered  all  kinds  of  fancied  resem- 
blances ;  and  we  have,  besides  the  Giant's  Gate- 
way and  the  Giant's  Chair,  the  Giant's  Loom, 
the  Giant's  Theatre,  the  Giant's  Organ,  the 
Giant's  Honeycomb,  &c.  These  whims  have, 
at  all  events,  the  convenience  of  distinguishing 
various  points  with  a  particular  name.  The 
Giant's  Well  is  a  little  spring  gushing  out  be- 
tween the  crevices  of  some  pillars  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Causeway,  and  running  down 
into  the  sea.  Of  the  rest  of  the  giant's  utensils, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Honeycomb  and 
the  Organ.  The  latter  makes  no  part  of  the 
Causeway,  but  is  placed  apart  in  the  mountain, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  large  pillars  declining 
on  either  side  to  shorter  and  shorter  ones,  like 
the  strings  of  a  harp  ;  and  one  might  really  ima- 
gine a  giant  organist  sitting  playing  at  it,  espe- 
cially as  the  basaltic  pillars,  when  struck,  give 
forth  a  metallic  ring.  The  Honeycomb  is  a 
cluster  of  pillars  projecting  from  the  middle  of 
the  colonnade.  The  great  causeway  runs  out 
seven  hundred  feet  into  the  sea  before  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  waves,  except  in  stormy  weather. 
As  the  water  was  very  rough  when  I  visited  it, 
I  could  not  distinguish  the  entire  length  of  the 
dike,  except  at  momentary  intervals. 

In  addition  to  the  many  existing  memorials 
of  the  giant's  housekeeping,  his  present  succes- 
sor, Lord  Antrim,  the  giant  of  the  present  day, 
who  is  the  owner  of  more  of  these  gigantic  mar- 
vels than  one  could  well  count,  has  had  a  sort 
of  saloon  arranged,  which  the  people  call  "  My 
Lord's  Parlour,"  and  where  benches  have  been 
constructed  by  breaking  away  rows  of  columns, 
and  leaving  their  stumps  standing.  At  hunt- 
ings, and  on  other  occasions,  Lord  Antrim  has 
given  entertainments  there  ;  but  the  grand  fes- 
tival, which  is  repeated  every  year,  and  which 
brings  together  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and 
occasions  much  merriment,  is  a  fair  held  here 
on  the  13th  of  August.  The  booths  stretch  the 
whole  way  from  the  inn  I  have  mentioned,  to 
the  coast,  and  even,  in  calm  weather,  out  over 
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the  tops  of  the  pillars  of  the  Causeway.  This 
gay  and  motley  assemblage  of  an  Irish  fair  must 
present  a  curious  spectacle  amid  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  this  wonderful  work  of  Nature. 

The  guides  on  the  causeway  are  always  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  point  out  all  the  columns 
distinguished  for  their  height  or  the  regularity 
of  their  figures,  and  some  were  shown  as  being 
perfectly  mathematical  squares,  having  all  their 
sides  and  angles  equal ;  others  as  hexagonal, 
and  equally  accurate.  The  triangular  one  is 
unique,  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  octan- 
gular one  shown  to  me  is  surrounded  by  six 
exact  hexagons,  the  predominant  figure,  for 
among  every  hundred  pillars  seventy  are  usually 
of  this  form. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  at 
length  tore  myself  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  most  interesting  phenomenon.  I  would  fain 
have  taken  with  me  not  only  a  specimen  of  eve- 
ry kind  of  pillar,  but  also  a  perfect  model  of  the 
whole  construction,  had  it  been  possible  to  pro- 
cure one.  If  the  philosopher  has  reason  to  ex- 
claim "  Ars  longa  vita  brevis,"  the  traveller  has 
equal  cause  to  consider  the  day  too  short  for  the 
many  beauties  he  has  to  survey. 

THE  BAYS  AND  HEADLANDS. 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  and  interesting  than 
the  causeway  itself  are  the  bays  and  headlands 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Along  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Bush  to 
the  promontory  of  Bengore  Head,  runs  a  chain 
of  small,  but  deep,  round,  and  elegant  bays,  each 
encircled  by  ranges  of  basaltic  pillars,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre. ;  with  the  variegated 
strata  of  ochre,  sandstone,  and  clay-slate.  The 
heads  of  the  promontories,  lofty  and  precipitous 
masses  of  basalt,  have  usually  piles  of  fragments 
lying  like  ruins  at  their  feet,  and  they  form  a 
range  of  magnificent  capes,  which,  whether  for 
variety  or  beauty,  could  scarcely  find  a  parallel. 
Seen  from  the  sea,  these  black  headlands  be- 
come confounded  into  one  dark  mass,  and  the 
whole  tract,  four  miles  long,  is  known  to  sail- 
ors by  the  name  of  Bengore  Head.  To  the 
traveller  on  the  shore,  who  can  distinguish  the 
various  features  of  the  coast,  its  appearance  is 
far  more  striking. 

The  first  bay,  lying  on  the  western  side  of 
the  causeway,  is  called  Port  Noffer  Bay,  an  ap- 
pellation probably  compounded  of  a  corruption 
of  the  English  and  Irish  terms  jumbled  togeth- 
er. From  here  one  ascends  by  a  path  called 
the  "  Shepherd's  Path,"  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
which  for  a  great  distance  back  into  the  coun- 
try is  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  and  covered 
with  grass.  Over  this  beautiful  turf  one  can 
walk  round  all  the  bays,  and  out  even  to  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  headlands  ;  for,  tremendous 
as  from  beneath  appear  the  rocks  and  chasms  of 
this  iron-bound  coast,  nothing  can  be  more  quiet 
and  harmless  than  their  appearance  from  above, 
where  one  may  walk  to  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  without  dreaming  of 
the  evidence  of  terrible  struggles  and  convul- 
sions of  nature  presented  below.  The  sheep 
and  geese  wander  grazing  to  the  utmost  edges 
of  the  cliff.  My  twenty  ragged  ciceroni  scram- 
bled like  sheep  up  the  path  I  have  mentioned, 
screaming  and  chattering,  and  carrying,  one  my 


cloak,  another  my  umbrella,  another  my  tele- 
scope, all  which  articles  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  against  my  will.  The  wind  blew  hard, 
and  their  rags  fluttered  in  all  directions  in  a 
most  picturesque  manner,  and  thus  we  gained 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

After  Port  Noffer  Bay  came  the  Giant's  Am- 
phitheatre, then  Port  Reostan,  then  Roveran  val- 
ley, then  Port  na  Spania,  and  every  one  of  the 
capes  or  headlands  separating  them  had  its  sep- 
arate name.  The  temptation  was  quite  irresist- 
ible to  run  out  upon  every  one  of  them,  for  the 
view  was  always  varying,  and  always  beautiful. 
The  high  surf  dashing  against  the  projecting 
points,  the  tranquil  sheltered  little  bays,  with 
tiny  islands  imbosomed  within  them,  the  wide 
prospect  over  the  vast  Atlantic,  the  long  line  of 
coast  to  Innishowen  Head,  the  narrow  entrance 
to  Lough  Foyle  in  the  distance — for  all  this  I 
found  my  half-day  quite  insufficient.  The  bay 
called  the  Giant's  Amphitheatre  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  amphitheatre  in  the  world,  that 
in  Rome  not  excepted.  The  form  of  it  is  so 
exact  a  half-circle  that  no  architect  could  have 
possibly  made  it  more  so,  and  the  cliff  slopes  at 
precisely  the  same  angle  all  round  to  the  centre. 
Round  the  upper  part  runs  a  row  of  columns 
eighty  feet  high:  then  comes  a  broad  rounded 
projection,  like  an  immense  bench  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  giant  guests  of  Fin  Mac 
Cul ;  then  again  a  range  of  pillars  sixty  feet 
high,  and  then  again  a  gigantic  bench ;  and  s» 
down  to  the  bottom,  where  the  water  is  en- 
closed by  a  circle  of  black  boulderstones,  like 
the  limits  of  the  arena.  This  is  a  scene  in 
speaking  of  which  no  traveller  need  fear  in- 
dulging in  terms  of  exaggeration,  for  all  that  he 
can  say  must  remain  far  behind  the  truth. 

The  wind  was  so  unusually  violent,  and  the 
smooth  turf  so  damp  and  slippery,  that  I  and 
my  ragged  company  deemed  it  most  advisable 
to  lie  down  and  creep  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. Here  we  lay  holding  fast  by  the  grass, 
and  looking  down  into  the  depth  ;  and  even  here, 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean's  level,  we 
were  sprinkled  by  the  spray  of  the  foaming  sea, 
which  sometimes  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
over  our  heads  and  far  into  the  country.  I  was 
amused  at  seeing  that  when  I  dragged  myself 
across  a  narrow  projecting  ledge  of  rock  to  look 
down  into  the  western  bay,  my  Paddies  did  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  ;  and  when  I  went  to  the 
other  side  and  looked  into  the  eastern  one,  they 
repeated  this  experiment  also,  and  exhibited  to 
the  west  a  full  view  of  their  naked  legs  and  torn 
breeches.  They  were  always  anxious  to  point 
out  to  me  whatever  they  considered  interest- 
ing. "  This  bay,  your  honour,"  they  screamed 
above  the  storm,  "is  called  Port  na  Spania — 
that  is,  port  of  the  Spaniards  •,  and  those  high 
black  rocks  there  are  called  the  chimney-tops. 
Both  have  their  name  from  the  Spaniards — that 
is,  from  the  great  Spanish  armada.  One  of  their 
biggest  ships  was  driven  out  of  its  course, 
and  against  Bengore  Head,  by  just  such  a  wind 
as  is  blowing  to-day.  The  Spaniards  took  the 
rocks  for  big  chimneys,  and  bombarded  them, 
and  shot  down  a  good  many  of  them,  that 
have  been  rolling  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  surf  ever  since,  and  it  wasn't  till  the  ship 
was  a  wreck,  and  they  taken  prisoners,  that. 
they  found  out  how  mistaken  they'd  been." 
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On  the  Scotch  coast  also,  many  spots  are 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  destruction  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Spanish  armada.  The 
admiral's  ship,  as  is  well  known,  was  driven  as 
far  as  the  Shetland  isles. 

After  creeping  round  and  viewing  many  other 
points,  we  came  to  Pleaskin,  or,  as  the  Irish 
call  it,  Plaisg  cian,  that  is,  the  Dry  Head,  which 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  promontories,  as  the  Gi- 
ant's Amphitheatre  is  of  the  bays.  Its  form  is 
grand  and  imposing,  and  it  is  thrown  boldly  for- 
ward into  the  sea,  like  the  bastion  of  a  mighty 
fortress.  Its  structure  is  much  varied,  present- 
ing no  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  different 
stratas,  among  which  the  often  mentioned 
double  colonnade  is  the  most  distinguished. 
Its  colours  are  fresh  and  lively ;  the  bright 
green  of  the  top,  the  deep  black  of  the  basalt,  the 
red  tinge  of  some  of  the  strata  which  contain 
oxide  of  iron,  the  various  colours  of  the  ochre, 
afford  a  beautiful  variety. 

Hamilton,  whose  work,  though  written  fifty 
years  ago,  still  remains  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  generally  for  the  whole  basaltic  region  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  gives  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  structure  of  Pleaskin  i 

1.  Summit.  Thin  stratum  of  earth  and  vege- 
table soil,  and  irregular  masses  of  basalt,  bro- 
ken and  splintered  at  the  surface — 12  feet. 

2.  Perpendicular  range  of  coarse  basaltic  col- 
umns— 60  feet. 

3  Stratum  of  rough  unformed  basalt,  show- 
ing only  a  slight  tendency  to  assume  a  regular 
form— 60  feet. 

4.  Second  range  of  regular  pillars,  elegantly 
formed  and  divided — 40  feet. 

5.  Stratum  of  red  clayey  ochre,  serving  as 
the  basis  of  these  pillars — 30  feet. 

6.  A  thin  layer  of  iron  ore  in  ochre — 30  feet. 

7.  A  clayey  stone  of  various  colours,  resem- 
bling soapstone — 30  feet. 

8.  A  succession  of  five  or  six  beds  of  hasalt 
varying  with  thin  strata  of  ochre  and  other  sub- 
stances— 180  feet. 

We  give  our  readers  this  estimate  in  order 
to  assist  their  imaginations  in  the  description 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  of  the 
coast. 

To  Pleaskin  succeeded  Port  na  Trughen, 
that  is,  the  "  Bay  of  Sighs ;"  and  according  to 
the  accounts  of  some  credible  authorities,  as 
well  as  of  the  people  of  the  country,  there  are 
many  clefts  and  chasms  in  the  rocks  surround- 
ing it,  capable  of  giving  out  sounds  exactly  re- 
sembling the  sighs  and  tones  of  complaint  of  the 
human  voice.  I  had  hoped  myself  to  hear  some 
of  these  lamentations  of  nature,  but  the  roar  of 
the  north  wind  was  too  strong  for  sighs  to  be  au- 
dible. This  at  least  was  assigned  to  me  as  the 
cause  of  my  disappointment ;  and  it  was  said 
that,  even  had  the  wind  not  been  so  violent,  its 
<Jiie-t.on  was  unfavourable.  Another  traveller, 
who  was  more  fortunate,  describes  the  tones 
in  the  following  manner:  '•  As  I  stood  contem- 
plating the  s'-enery  of  the  bay,  I  suddenly  heard 
a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh,  as  I  thought,  close  to 
me.  The  tone  was  precisely  that  of  a  human 
voice,  yet  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  entirely 
alone.  I  listened,  with  rather  a  palpitating 
heart,  and  the  sound  was  repeated  several 
times  over,  and  at  regular  intervals  ;  and  on 


closer  investigation,  I  found  it  proceeded  from 
a  chasm  of  a  rock  on  which  I  was  standing. 
At  a  little  distance  I  discovered  another  simi- 
lar chasm,  from  which  issued  sighs  and  groans, 
as  of  a  person  in  agony,  so  that  it  really  became 
most  painful  to  listen  to.  I  visited  Port  na 
Trughen  three  times,  and  heard  on  every  occa- 
sion the  same  sounds,  exactly  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them."  I,  for  my  part,  had  to  do  all 
the  sighing  myself,  that  circumstances  should 
not  have  allowed  me  to  be  a  witness  to  so  cu- 
rious a  phenomenon. 

The  early  departure  of  the  October  sun, 
which  had  hidden  his  face  in  gray  clouds  the 
whole  day,  now  compelled  me  to  finish  my  ex- 
cursion, although  there  remained  two  most 
interesting  points  unvisited.  I  had  not  yet 
climbed  the  real  Bengore  Head,  and  I  nad  not 
examined  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing castles  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Dunluce 
Castle,  which  lies  about  two  miles  westward 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  I  sat  down,  very 
tired,  on  the  brink  of  a  cliff  looking  into  the 
"  Bay  of  Sighs,"  and  looked  dolefully  across  to 
the  dark  promontory,  frowning  in  lonely  gran 
deur  above  the  angry  surges.  My  guides  in- 
formed me — all  twenty  at  once — that  a  pair  of 
eagles  had  had  their  nest,  time  out  of  mind,  on 
the  top  of  Bengore  ;  and  as  the  same  thing  had 
been  told  me  at  Fair  Head,  it  would  seem  that 
they  choose  only  the  highest  and  most  inacces- 
sible points.  My  first  sigh  was  for  Bengore, 
my  second  for  Dunluce  Castle,  to  which  I  had 
several  times  approached  very  near,  but  from 
which  I  was  now  separated  by  four  miles  of 
rough  basalt  road.  My  sighs  were  echoed  by 
my  whole  twenty  attendants,  so  that  I  had  a 
lively  idea  of  the  sighs  of  Port  na  Trughen. 

"Ah!  your  honour,  what  a  pity  that  you 
can't  see  Dunluce,  and  that  you  can't,  go  there 
to-morrow ;  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  all  your  life. 
There  isn't  a  castle  in  the  world  that  has  a  sit- 
uation like  it."  The  rock  on  which  it  stands, 
they  went  on  to  tell  me,  is  a  great  cubic  rock 
loosened  from  the  coast,  and  lying  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sea,  and  washed  all  round  by  the 
waves ;  the  top  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  sides 
so  steep  and  craggy,  that  even  a  swallow  can 
hardly  get  up  them.  It  is  entirely  covered 
with  ruins  to  the  extreme  edge.  Maiva's  tower, 
Mac  Quillan's  tower,  the  great  castle  hall,  its 
various  courts — all  can  still  be  plainly  distin- 
guished. Some  walls  have  fallen  into  the  sea, 
and  lie  among  the  boulderstones  in  the  surf. 
The  rock  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with 
the  mainland,  where  formerly  stood  some  forti- 
fications connected  with  the  castle.  The  great- 
er part  is  built  with  the  black  basaltic  columns, 
as  many  buildings  on  this  coast  still  are.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  still  takes  a 
title  from  these  ruins  of  Dunluce  Castle.  It 
was  built  and  inhabited  before  the  earliest  rec- 
ords, and  was  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
the  seat  of  several  proud  and  independent  races. 

The  whole  system  of  feudal  oppression,  rob- 
bery, and  violence,  continued  to  a  later  period 
among  these  rocky  fastnesses,  and  the  opposite 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  than  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  I  scarcely  believe  that  even  in 
Germany  we  had,  at  the  time  of  Queen  EHza- 
beth,  such  haughty  vassals  as  that  Mac  Donnell 
of  Dunluce,  to  whom  her  gracious  majesty  sent 
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a  magnificent  parchment,  containing  the  enu- 
meration of  all  his  titles  and  possessions,  and 
confirming  his  right  to  them.  Instead  of  falling 
at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign,  and  humbly  ac- 
knowledging this  mark  of  favour,  Mac  Donnell 
flew  into  a  rage,  chopped  the  parchment  to 
pieces  with  his  sword,  and  threw  them  into  the 
lire  of  his  great  hall,  declaring  that  what  he  had 
gained  with  his  own  good  sword,  h<3  would  not  be 
indebted  for  to  any  sheepskin. 

The  Mac  Donnells  who  are  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  Dunluce,  and  of  the  best  estates  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  belong  to  the  often  named 
Antrim  family,  and  came  over  from  Scotland  in 
1580.  The  then  lords  of  Dunluce,  and  of  the 
whole  neighbouring  country,  were  their  relatives 
the  Mac  Quillans,  of  a  very  ancient  and  renown- 
ed Irish  family.  In  Hamilton's  book  is  a  very 
interesting  narrative  from  an  old  manuscript,  of 
the  events  which  placed  this  rich  inheritance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mac  Donnells,  and  led  to  the 
decay  and  present  insignificance  of  the  former 
kings  of  the  sea  coast,  the  Mac  Quillans.  Since 
the  story  throws  a  bright  light  on  the  ancient 
history  of  the  coast  country  we  have  been  de- 
cribing,  and  may  serve  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  old 
Irish  families  lost  their  estates,  I  will  venture  to 
give  some  particulars  from  the  manuscript,  the 
more  willingly  that  it  explains  the  beginning  of 
the  power  of  the  two  families,  at  the  present 
day  the  most  influential  over  the  whole  north  of 
Ireland — namely,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  (the 
Mac  Donnells)  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal 
(the  Chichesters),  whom  we  mentioned  at  Bel- 
fast. The  Irish  chieftains,  the  Mac  Quillans, 
were  the  original  ancient  owners  of  Dunluce, 
and  ofthesurrounding  country  called  the  '■'Rout" 
or  "  Root,"  as  far  as  the  river  Baun.  With  their 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bann,  they 
were  constantly  at  feud,  and  no  less  exposed,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  attacks  and  inroads  of 
the  Scots  of  the  Isles,  lying  to  the  north-east. 
In  the  year  1580,  it  happened  that  there  came 
over  from  Cantire,  a  certain  Mac  Donald  or 
Mac  Donnell  (Hamilton  gives  the  former  ortho- 
graphy, but  the  Antrim  family  adopt  the  latter) 
with  a  body  of  Highlanders,  whom  he  was  taking 
to  the  assistance  of  his  friend  the  chief  Tyrcon- 
nell,  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  great  O'Neal. 
As  he  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Mac 
Quillans,  he  was  invited  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
the  "  Master  of  the  Root,"  to  go  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  Castle  of  Dunluce.  Here  they 
were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  the  lord 
of  the  Castle  was  not  the  less  kindly  disposed 
towards  his  guests,  for  being  at  the  moment  en- 
gaged, as  he  generally  was,  with  his  enemies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bann,  who  happened  to  be 
just  then  rather  too  strong  for  him.  He  had 
some  hopes  that  Mac  Donnell  would  assist  him 
against  them,  and  just  as  the  Highlanders  were 
about  to  take  their  departure,  he  called  together 
his  vassals  and  retainers,  or,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, "Gallogloghs,"  and  informed  them  in  the 
presence  of  his  guests,  that  he  was  about  to  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  avenge  an  insult  that 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  his  neighbours. 

The  knight  Mac   Donnell  considering  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  offer  his  services  to   his 
friendly  host  on  such  an  occasion,  despatched 
a  message  to  Mac  Quillan  to  that  effect.     Mac 
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Quillan  replied  in  terms  expressive  of  admira- 
tion of  the  valour  and  courtesy  of  his  guest, 
that  he  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  offer- 
ed help,  and  that  he  and  his  posterity  would 
hold  themselves  forever  indebted  to  the  Mac 
Donnells.  The  two  accordingly  set  off  together 
on  the  "raid,"  and  wherever  a  cow  had  been 
taken  from  one  of  his  people,  Mac  Quillan  took 
back  two  ;  and  having  obtained  ample  satisfac- 
tion, returned  in  triumph,  and  laden  with  booty, 
to  the  castle  of  Dunluce,  where  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures 
it  afforded. 

As  the  winter  was  now  at  hand,  Mac  Quillan, 
who  like  most  Irishmen,  was  more  kind-heart- 
ed and  hospitable,  than  discreet  and  prudent, 
invited  Mac  Donnell  to  remain  during  the  bad 
season  at  the  castle,  and  to  give  up  the  notion 
of  joining  Tyrconnell.  Mac  Donnell,  who  be- 
gan to  think  he  was  passing  a  very  pleasant 
sort  of  life  at  Dunluce,  and  had  moreover  cast 
an  eye  on  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  host, 
did  not  require  much  pressing,  and  he  and  his 
retainers  were  soon  distributed  over  the  castle, 
and  quartered  among  Mac  Quillan's  subjects  in 
the  "  Root." 

They  led  a  jovial,  jolly  life  of  it  all  the  winter, 
and  Mac  Donnell  got  so  far  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  fair  daughter  of  Mac  Quillan,  that,  as  scan- 
dal reports,  the  secret  marriage  that  took  place 
between  them  was  not  celebrated  before  it  was 
high  time.  Upon  this  marriage  it  was  that  the 
Mac  Donnells  afterwards  rested  their  claim  to 
Mac  Quillan's  territory.  Whilst  these  love  pas- 
sages were  going  on  within  the  sea-girt  castle, 
the  Highlanders  and  the  Gallogloghs,  who  were 
quartered,  two  and  two,  among  the  tenants 
of  Dunluce,  were  not  on  such  friendly  terms. 
And  whereas,  at  the  castle,  the  seed  of  discord 
had  been  sown  by  love,  in  the  cottage  it  seemed 
likely  to  spring  from  that  usual  subject  of  disp- 
ute, the  commissariat  department.  According 
to  an  ancient  custom,  every  Galloglogh  was  to 
receive  a  "  meather"  of  milk  over  and  above 
his  usual  ration.  The  "  meather"  was  a  wooden. 
vessel  made  out  of  a  single  piece,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  in  use  in  Ireland  from  the  most  an- 
cient times.  The  Highlanders  took  it  very 
much  amiss  that  the  Gallogloghs  should  have 
more  than  they,  and  at  length  one  of  them  be- 
gan to  grumble  at  his  portion,  and  inquired 
why  he  was  not  to  have  milk  as  well  as  the 
other. 

The  Galloglogh,  who  sat  imbibing  the  pleas- 
ant fluid,  answered,  "  Does  a  Highland  beggar 
like  you,  mean  to  make  himself  equal  to  one  of 
Mac  Quillan's  Gallogloghs-!"  Thereupon,  of 
course,  the  Scotchman  was  not  slow  to  re- 
spond, and  as  the  quarrel  rose  higher,  the  poor 
farmer,  who  was,  doubtless,  heartily  tired  of 
them  both,  begged  the  gentlemen  would  be  so 
good  as  to  go  and  fight  out  their  quarrel  in  the 
open  air  ;  adding,  that  whoever  got  the  victory 
should  have  the  milk,  and  any  thing  else  the 
house  afforded. 

The  battle  ended  with  the  death  of  the  Gal- 
loglogh ;  and  thereupon,  the  manuscript  relates, 
the  Highlander  came  back  into  the  hut,  and  re- 
galed himself  with  his  milk  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. The  affair,  of  course,  became  talked  of, 
and  Mac  Quillan's  Gallogloghs  demanded  satis- 
faction.   This  not  being  immediately  granted, 
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they  held  a  council  among  themselves,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Scots  had  obtained 
great  and  dangerous  influence  in  the  Root,  that 
great  disgrace  had  fallen  on  the  whole  clan, 
from  the  seduction  of  Mac  Quillan's  daughter, 
which  was,  it  appeared,  by  no  means  a  secret, 
and  that,  to  avenge  all  these  injuries,  every 
Galloglogh  should  agree,  on  a  certain  night,  to 
murder  his  Scottish  comrade;  the  chief  Mac 
Donnell,  also  to  be  included  in  the  massacre. 
The  daughter  of  Mac  Quiilan,  and  wile  of  Mac. 
Donnell,  however,  discovered  the  plot,  and  be- 
trayed it  to  her  husband,  and  since  it  was  sus- 
pected that  Mac  Quiilan,  who  by  this  time  was 
heartily  weary  of  his  guests,  was  not  an  entire 
stranger  to  it,  Mac  Donnell  and  his  people 
thought  it  advisable  to  fly  by  night  to  the  island 
of  Rachery,  or  Rathlin,  where  tor  want  of  pro- 
visions, they  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon 
horseflesh.  A  war  now  began  between  the  Mac 
Donnells  and  the  Mac  Quillans,  which  contin- 
ued during  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  gave  the  territory  of  Dunluce  and 
the  Root  alternately  to  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  parties, 
until  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
James,  the  government  interfered  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  crown. 

This  monarch  had,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
partiality  for  his  Scottish  countrymen,  and  he 
bestowed  on  Mae  Donnell  no  less  than  four 
great  baronies  in  Ireland,  among  which  were 
included  the  lands  of  the  unlucky  Mac  Quiilan. 

As  a  slight  compensation  there  was  allotted 
to  the  latter  the  barony  of  Snnishowen,  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  O'Doghertys,  in  Done- 
gal. After  this  decision  King  James  sent  over 
a  Sir  John  Chichester  to  Mac  Quilian  to  see  it 
executed.  The  chief  was,  of  course,  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  and  espe- 
cially troubled  at  the  difficulties  that  arose  in 
the  transport  of  his  poor  tenants  and  clansmen 
across  Lough  Foyle  and  the  River  Bann.  The 
cunning  Sir  John  seized  the  moment  when  the 
old  chief  was  most  perplexed  to  suggest  that 
there  was  an  estate  belonging  to  his  (Chiches- 
ter's) family  in  the  district  of  Clanreaghurbie, 
that  lay  much  nearer  to  Dunluce  than  the 
barony  of  Ennishowen,  and  which  he  was  wil- 
ling to  exchange  for  it. 

The  unsuspicious  and  sorely  "  bothered"  Mac 
Quiilan,  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  settled  with 
his  people  on  the  small  estate,  while  the  Chi- 
chesters  took  possession  of  the  igreat  barony, 
which  they  still  retain,  along  with  other  lands 
and  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Donegal.  Thus  did 
the  Mac  Quillans  fall  from  the  splendid  domain 
of  Dunluce  and  the  Hoot,  to  a  little  estate  in  the 
interior,  but  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  low- 
e  I  step  of  their  descent,  for  a  certain  Bury  Oge 
Mac  Quiilan,  who  loved  to  practise  Irish  hospi- 
tality on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  his  pre- 
.-  ut  scanty  means  would  permit,  became  em- 
barrassed, sold  his  land  at  a  low  price  to  the 
Chichesters,  and  spent  the  money  merrily  as 
long  as  any  of  it  remained  in  his  treasury.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mac  Quillans  were 
to  be  found  at  Clanreaghurbie  among  the  hum- 
blest of  the  people,  and  possessing  no  superio- 
rity over  the  rest  of  the  peasantry,  than  the 
title  of  King  Mac  Quilian,  bestowed  on  them 
in  muckery  by  their  neighbours.     I  have  seve- 


ral times  in  Ireland  encountered  the  descen- 
dants of  these  feudal  royalties,  among  labour- 
ers, stable-boys,  and  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
society. 

RETURN  AND  CONCLUSION. 

While  I  was  sitting  with  my  troop  of  tatter- 
demalions in  the  bay  of  Sighs,  talking  of  the 
former  glories  of  Dunluce,  it  had  become  com- 
pletely dark,  so  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  my  way  back  to  my  car  in  which  I  was 
to  return  to  Ballycastle.  I  arrived  there  late  in 
the  evening,  and  found  that  the  Misses  Mac 
Donnells  had  also  sunk,  if  not  into  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  at  least  into  the  pillows  of 
their  soft  couch.  On  the  following  morning,  I 
had  indeed,  as  I  had  hoped,  a  change  of  weath- 
er, but  not  really  such  a  change  as  I  desired. 
The  storm,  which  on  the  preceding  night  had 
been  a  dry  one.  come  now  with  its  wings  laden 
with  snow,  and  had  completely  covered  the 
mountains,  by  the  time  I  began  my  return 
journey  to  Belfast.  It  had  been  my  first  inten- 
tion to  return  by  Colerakie  and  Antrim,  but  as 
I  thought  it  unlikely  I  should  meet  with  any 
thing  in  the  interior  to  equal  in  interest  the 
magnificent  coast  of  Antrim,  I  resolved  to  go 
back  the  way  I  came. 

The  effect  of  the  snow  on  the  landscape 
varied  with  almost  every  field,  and  seemed 
scarcely  the  same  in  any  two  spots.  On  the 
stubble  fields  it  had  melted  less  than  on  the 
grass  meadows,  on  the  bogs  more  than  on  ihe 
heaths,  and  the  figures  of  several  tracts,  was 
precisely  recognisable  by  this  difference.  I 
believe  that  in  flakes  of  snow  taken  from  diffe- 
rent spots,  one  might  obtain  a  very  delicate 
thermometer  for  the  variations  of  temperature 
in  living  and  decaying  plants. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  snow  never  lies 
on  this  coast,  when,  a  few  miles  inland,  the 
hills  are  covered  with  it  to  a  great  depth.  How 
this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  at  all  events  I  can 
bear  witness  that  on  this  wild  coast,  snow  falls 
as  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Nev- 
ertheless, at  many  of  the  farmhouses  we  passed, 
quantities  of  roses  in  full  bloom  were  glowing 
from  beneath  the  snow,  and  the  myrtles  of 
Glenarm,  which  I  now  again  visited,  and  which 
are  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  all  Ireland, 
testified  that  for  them,  at  least,  the  winter  had 
no  terrors.  I  was  told  that' one  of  the  garden- 
ers from  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  lately 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  north  of  Ireland  pur- 
posely to  visit  them,  and  to  examine  closely  all 
the  circumstances  bed  with  their  position. 

Amongst  other  curiosities  exhibited  to  me  at 
the  castle  of  Glenarm,  is  a  model  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  a  very  t&rge  piece  of  Irish  rock 
crystal,  from  one  of  the  basaltic  caverns.  It 
was  nearly  five  inches  long,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  ever  found.  I  learnt  here 
also  that  the  northern  Irish  always  call  the 
basalt  "  whinstone,"  whin  signifying  the  furze 
or  goree,  so  common  in  Ireland,  and  which 
grows  abundantly  among  the  basalt.  The  fair 
lady  who  gave  me  this  information,  also  told 
me  that  what  in  England  is  called  a  family 
name,  here  is  usually  called  among  the  common 
people  the  '•  i /a/is-name,"  and  that  if  I  wished 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  I 
should  remember  the  way  in  winch  the  phrase 
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"  Children  of  Israel"  is  used  in  the  bible ;  that 
being  translated  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  as 
"Clan  Israel." 

Many  expressions  in  use  in  this  part  of  the 
conntry,  even  among  the  purely  Irish,  have 
reference  to  those  of  England  and  North  Bri- 
tain ;  as  for  instance,  the  word  "moss"  instead 
of  bog.  When  at  Glenarm  I  complained  that 
the  supply  of  turf  for  my  fire  was  so  scanty, 
the  excuse  was  that  "  the  moss  was  at  such  a 
distance."  This  is  a  complaint  often  heard  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  moss  or  bog,  is  always  a  sub- 
ject of  rejoicing.  In  all  sales  of  lands  and 
lettings  of  farms,  this  circumstance  is  always 
taken  into  consideration,  and  materially  modi- 
fies the  condition  of  the  bargain. 

The  recent  violent  gales  had  thrown  up  at 
Glenarm  and  at  several  other  places  along  the 
coast,  a  great  quantity  of  sea-weed  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  wind  had  a  little  abated,  half  the 
population  was  assembled  on  the  shore,  and 
employed  in  collecting  and  carrying  it  away  in 
cars. 

All  the  wet  masses  of  basaltic  and  limestone 
rock,  which  roll  about  on  the  coast,  were  cover- 
ed with  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
busied  in  getting  in  this  singular  harvest,  and 
carrying  away  in  their  arms  heaps  of  the  long 
trailing  slimy  plants,  which  the  Irish  turn  to 
account  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place  they 
eat  considerable  quantities  ;  several  of  my  troop 
of  attendants  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  amused 
themselves  as  they  went  along,  by  picking  up 
and  munching  sea-weed  fresh  from  the  turf. 
In  Ballycastle  I  saw  people  eat  it  upon  bread 
and  butter,  as  one  might  eat  water-cresses.  In 
Belfast  it  is  regularly  brought  to  market  as  a 
vegetable,  as  peas  and  beans  are  with  us.  Some- 
times the  sea-weed  is  salted  and  pickled,  and 
then  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  plumb 
jam  so  much  used  in  Germany.  Besides  these 
uses,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  great  quan- 
tities of  it  are  made  into  kelp,  and  what  is  not 
employed  for  any  of  these  purposes  serves  for 
manure,  although  it  is  far  more  valuable  for 
this  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Baltic,  than  in 
the  damp  marshy  lands  of  Ireland,  where  sea- 
sand  and  shells  are  more  wanted.  Of  the  latter 
article  whole  mountains  are  collected  near 
Lough  Foyle. 

All  the  coasts  of  Ireland  are  rich  in  various 
kinds  of  sea-weed,  so  that  it  seems  the  abun- 
dant vegetation  of  the  Emerald  Isle  is  con- 
tinued even  under  the  sea.  The  coast  of  An- 
trim is  the  richest  of  all,  as  these  plants  prefer 
the  limestone  and  basaltic  rock  to  the  granite. 
Among  the  sorts  of  sea-weed  considered  edible 
by  the  Irish  the  most  approved  are  the  follow- 
ing" :  First,  the  Rhodominia,  palmata ;  then  the 
Laminaria  saccharina,  and  lastly,  the  Chondrus 
crispus.  The  latter  kinds  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
called  Irish  moss,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Iceland  moss.  The  first-named  is  sold  at 
Belfast,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  for  a  penny  a 
pound  ;  whilst  in  the  interior  it  costs  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  I  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  fine  flavour  of  some  sorts,  and  the  inferiority 
of  otherg  ;  DUt  it  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  these  delicacies  all  are 
equally  nauseous.  The  people  in  some  of  the 
coast  districts,  however,  both  of  Scotland  and 


Ireland,  are  so  partial  to  the  taste,  that  they 
carry  it  about  with  them  and  chew  it  like  to- 
bacco. 

One  kind  of  sea-weed,  much  liked  for  manure, 
is  the  Laminaria  digitata,  called  "sea-wrack," 
which  is  considered  so  serviceable,  especially 
for  potatoes,  that  it  is  a  saying  in  Antrim,  that 
a  sack  of  sea-wrack  will  make  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes, although,  in  general,  it  is  rather  the  quality 
than  the  quantity  of  this  useful  root  that  is  im- 
proved by  it.  After  every  storm  on  thi3  coast 
the  people  come  down  in  crowds  from  the 
mountains  to  gather  the  sea-wrack  for  their 
potatoes,  and  in  calm  weather  they  run  out  far 
into  the  sea,  and  cut  it  under  the  water  with 
sickles.  Sometimes  they  take  the  little  moun- 
tain horses  in  with  them,  but  when  the  shore  is 
too  rocky  for  this,  they  lade  their  own  human 
backs  with  the  salt-dripping  manure. 

Few  people  have  ever  noticed  the  beautiful 
and  elegant  formation  of  these  marine  produc- 
tions, which  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
many  plants  of  our  gardens,  although,  as  they 
only  display  their  full  magnificence  beneath  the 
water,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  observe  them 
without  a  diving-bell.  When  taken  out  covered 
with  slime,  they  have  a  very  deplorable  appear- 
ance, and  then  can  only  be  restored  to  anything 
like  their  natural  beauty  by  an  artificial  process. 
While  other  plants  lose  much  by  being  dried 
and  preserved  in  herbaria,  these  on  the  con- 
trary, are  improved  by  the  preparation.  Dr. 
Drummond,  of  Belfast,  has  written  a  learned 
treatise  on  the  manner  of  drying  these  plants, 
of  which  he  has  a  beautiful  and  almost  perfect 
collection.  It  is  rather  surprising  that,  consider- 
ing the  far  greater  difficulty  of  procuring  these 
than  land  plants,  and  the  consequently  far  greater 
utility  of  collecting  them,  such  a  one  is  not 
found  in  every  museum.  An  herbarium  of 
marine  plants  might  show  them  as  beautiful  as 
in  their  natural  state,  and  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  renown  of  their  collector. 

As  the  mild  climate  of  Ireland  certainly  dis- 
poses one  not  a  little  to  whiskey-drinking,  I 
took  a  glass  at  Glenarm  to  which  I  was  the 
more  easily  induced,  that  I  was  informed  by 
my  carman  this  was  the  last  good  drop  of  whis- 
key I  should  get  on  the  coast.  The  Larne 
whiskey,  he  said,  "  was  good  for  nothing,"  and 
that  Carrickfergus  whiskey  was  "  worse  than 
that." 

As  I  sat  in  the  car,  although  one  side  of  me 
was  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  wind  and 
snow,  the  other  was  extremely  comfortable.  I 
had  even  managed  to  make  a  hole  for  the  re- 
ception of  my  elbow,  so  that  I  did  my  best  to 
transfer  my  whole  power  of  sensation  into  this 
snug  corner,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  my  limbs 
freeze  and  shiver  as  they  would.  Most  people 
say  that  if  any  one  part  is  cold  it  is  impossible 
to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  rest ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion — and  the  theory  is  a  far  more  desirable 
one  to  adopt,  that  one  may  just  as  reasonably 
disregard  the  hardships  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  body  if  the  comfort  of  one  limb  be  properly 
provided  for.  I  consoled  myself  with  this  theory 
as  far  as  Belfast,  where  I  arrived  with  every 
article  of  clothing,  and  every  single  paper  I  had 
with  me  soaked  through  and  through. 

Here  I  took  my  leave  of  Erin,  and  shipped 
myself  for  Caledonia. 
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SCOTLAND. 


THE  CLYDE. 

A  few  Scottish  gentlemen  from  the 
linen  and  silk  districts,  a  few  cotton-twin- 
ers, cotton-weavers,  and  cotton-bleach- 
ers,  and  one  gentleman,  who,  when  T 
inquired  after  his  occupation,  replied  :  "  I 
am  in  the  woollen  line;"  these  were  my 
companions  in  the  first  cabin  of  the 
steamboat,  which  left  Belfast  for  Glas- 
gow, in  very  stormy  weather,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  The  fore  part  of  the 
deck  was  occupied  by  poor  Irish,  ragged 
and  miserable,  who  were  about  to  seek, 
in  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Scotland, 
for  that  which  trreir  native  paradise  de- 
nied them,  namely,  work  to  do  and  pota- 
toes to  eat.  The  rest  of  the  vessel  was 
filled  with  dead  and  living  animals,  poul- 
try, pigs,  and  oxen,  whom  we  bipeds 
could  not  help  envying  for  their  happy 
immunity  from  cares  and  sea-sickness. 

We  steered  north-northeast,  for  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  interior  of  Scotland 
is  always  approac'hed  from  the  western 
side,  whether  sailing  up  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  towards  Greenock  and  Glasgow, 
or  up  Loch  Fyne  towards  Inverary,  or  up 
Loch  Linne  towards  Fort  William.  All 
these  long  arms  of  the  sea  stretch  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  those  on  the  eastern  coast,  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the 
Murray  Frith,  &c,  run  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  whole  of  Scotland  is 
plentifully  marked  and  indented  in  these 
directions.  Like  its  gulfs,  so  also  its 
peninsulas,  and  most  of  its  interior  val- 
leys, mountains,  and  lakes,  run  in  a 
northeasterly  or  southwesterly  direction.  I 
When  the  internal  structure  of  its  surface  | 
is  geologically  examined,  it  is  also  found 
that  the  different  strata  of  which  it  is 
composed  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  main 
length  of  the  country,  but  in  the  opposite  j 
direction;  that  is,  from  southwest  to  north- 
east. Doubtless  this  theological  and  <reo- 
graphical  formation  of  the  country  has  its 
parallel  in  the  moral  and  political  diver- 
sities of  the  people,  which  will  mostly 
be  found  to  correspond  with  the  former: 
that  is  to  say,  the  sections  into  which  the 
country  is  divided  politically,  and  those 


into  which  it  may  be  parted  with  regard 
to  race,  habits,  and  language,  will  be 
found  to  have  each  of  them  its  axis  lying 
in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

The  lighthouses  at  Copeland  island, 
Maiden  rocks,  Corsewall-point,  Pladda 
island,  Little  Cambray,  and  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  sent  out  friendly  rays  towards  us 
from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and 
guided  our  way.  We  would  gladly  have 
approached  nearer  to  the  Pladda  light, 
for  this  island  is  situated  close  to  the 
coast  of  Arran,  the  wild  variety  and  gran- 
deur of  whose  formation  render  it  a  real 
treasure,  both  to  the  painter  and  the  geo- 
logist. Arran  is,  of  all  Scotland,  that 
point,  where,  from  the  eldest  and  most 
primeval  formations,  down  to  the  very 
newest  and  latest,  specimens  of  every- 
thing that  can  interest  the  geologist,  are 
collected  together  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass. 

At  the  Pladda  lighthouse,  we  entered 
the  quieter  waters  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and  at  the  lighthouse  of  Cambray,  the 
narrower  part  of  this  Frith  further  on, 
we  came  to  the  lighthouses  of  Inoland  and 
Greenock.  We  saw  in  this  one  night, 
no  fewer  than  nine  lighthouses.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  exists  in  the 
world  any  line  of  coast  possessing  so 
many  lighthouses  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent. Scotland  has,  at  present,  in  all 
twenty-seven  lighthouses,  which  have  all 
either  been  entirely  built  since  the  year 
1810,  or  else  have  been  since  then  so 
altered  and  improved,  that  their  useful 
and  effective  existence  cannot  be  said  to 
have  begun  earlier.  Most  have  been  built 
since  1820.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  coasts  so  long  and  fre- 
quently navigated  should  have  been  only 
so  very  lately  supplied  with  lighthouses. 
The  most  costly  and  celebrated  among 
them  are  those  lying  on  the  Bellrock,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  on 
the  Isle  of  May,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  erection  of  these 
two  buildings  cost  nearly  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  put  together,  namely,  132,000/., 
while  the  cost  of  the  rest  was  only 
150,000/.  The  whole  annual  cost  of  all 
the   Scottish   lighthouses    put  together, 
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does  not  amount  to  15,000/. ;  and  the 
value  of  the  cargoes  carried  by  many  of 
the  vessels  passing  them  is  above  that 
sum.  If,  therefore,  these  twenty-seven 
lighthouses  only  save  one  or  two  ships 
annually  from  destruction,  they  more  than 
pay  their  expenses;  and  the  beneficial 
influence  they  really  exercise,  may  cer- 
tainly be  rated  very  much  higher  than 
this. 

The  next  morning,  however,  our  way 
was  guided  by  a  species  of  coast-illumi- 
nation, which  all  navigators  must  prefer 
even  to  the  best  lighthouses,  namely,  that 
of  the  sun.  We  were  now  just  opposite 
the  town  of  Greenock,  and  on  the  right 
and  left,  the  new  scenes  of  an  unknown 
country  opened  before  me,  like  the  leaves 
of  a  newly  opened  book.  The  very  first 
two  or  three  lines  I  read  were  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  that  I  almost  regretted 
having  spent  so  long  a  time  away  from 
them,  in  studying  those  of  Ireland.  On 
our  left,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  towered  one  above  an- 
other in  the  distance;  and  on  our  right, 
stretched  away  the  bright  green  plains  of 
the  barony  of  Renfrew,  which  has  the 
honour  of  adding  one  to  the  long  string 
of  magnificent  titles  bestowed  in  his 
cradle  upon  the  little  prince  of  Wales. 
Behind  us  rose  out  of  the  sea  the  pictur- 
esque islands  which  we  had  passed  dur- 
ing the  night;  and  before  us  the  gulf 
divided  into  several  arms,  Loch  Long, 
Loch  Garo,  and  the  river  Clyde.  At 
Greenock,  the  water  of  the  gulf  ceases  to 
be  salt,  and  begins  to  be  called  a  river. 
At  Greenock,  this  river  is  from  two  to 
three  miles  wide,  but  narrows  itself  very 
rapidly,  and  at  Glasgow  is  not  so  wide  as 
the  Seine  at  Paris. 

The  voyage  from  Greenock  to  Glasgow 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  amongst  the  most  admired  and 
the  most  frequented  by  pleasure  tourists, 
if  it  were  not  situated  in  a  country  so  cut 
off  from  the  central  districts  of  European 
Society  as  Scotland.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  so  beautiful  a  country  as  Scotland 
should  not  possess  a  more  favourable 
climate.  A  country  so  diversified  and  so 
interesting  in  its  picturesque  beauty,  and 
so  delightfully  indented  by  the  sea,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  it  really  deserves  to  be 
situated  among  the  fortunate  isles  of  a 
more  genial  latitude.  How  delightfully 
cooling  and  refreshing  would  be,  in  a 
warmer  climate,  its  deep  bays  and  gulfs, 
running  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country! 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
Clyde  is  Dumbarton,  with  its  old  castle 
towering  up  from  a  lofty  and  picturesque 


rock.  At  Dumbarton,  the  waters 'of  Loch 
Lomond  empty  themselves  into  those  of 
the  Clyde.  That  of  Dumbarton  is  not 
the  only  old  castle  whose  pedestal  is 
washed  by  the  broad  waves  of  that 
stream.  Monuments  of  other  kinds  also 
decorate  the  river  side,  among  others  that 
of  the  ingenious  engineer,  Henry  Bell. 
This  Henry  Bell  was  the  first  who  placed 
a  steamboat  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  Clyde 
was  the  first  river  of  the  old  hemisphere 
which  was  ever  navigated  by  a  steam- 
boat. Nay,  it  is  even  said,  that  the 
river  Clyde  possessed  twelve  steamers 
before  the  fishes  of  the  Thames  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  single  one.  In  the  year 
1835,  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  steam- 
boats paddled  up  and  down  the  Clyde. 

Art  and  nature,  antiquity  and  modern 
enterprise,  unite  to  beautify  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde.  Most  of  the  old  castles  and 
ruins  lie  on  the  northern  or  Highland 
side,  and  most  of  the  modern  towns  and 
villages,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  Er- 
skine,  Renfrew,  and  Paisley  on  the  south- 
ern or  Lowland  side.  The  measures 
adopted  within  late  years  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde, 
are  very  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
stranger.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  no 
ships  which  drew  more  than  four  feet  of 
water  could  come  quite  up  to  Glasgow. 
By  means  of  dredging  machines,  of  which 
six  are  constantly  kept  working  on  the 
river,  and  by  means  of  various  other  ap- 
paratus, among  which  are  two  great  div- 
ing bells,  in  which  workmen  are  occa- 
sionally employed  under  water  upon  the 
rocks,  the  navigation  has  at  length  been 
so  much  improved,  that  large  ships  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  draught,  can 
come  up  to  Glasgow  at  high  water.  One 
place  was  pointed  out  to  me,  however, 
which  had  hitherto  been  found  incurable, 
in  consequence  of  the  masses  of  sand 
continually  deposited  by  the  river.  The 
captain  of  our  steamboat  told  me  that  the 
river  could  only  be  maintained  in  its  pre- 
sent artificial  state  by  a  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  50,000/.  sterling. 

The  navigation-line  of  the  river  is 
pointed  out  by  a  series  of  buoys.  These 
buoys  consist  in  England  of  great  hollow 
iron  pyramids,  which,  being  fastened  to 
the  bed  of  the  river  with  anchors,  float  on 
its  surface,  and  raise  their  red  and  black 
nodding  tops  above  the  water.  Besides 
these,  buoys,  the  river  is  marked  by  a 
variety  of  other  contrivances,  such  as  a 
number  of  little  milestones,  erected  upon 
rocks  and  sandbanks,  which  point  out  the 
exact  distance  from  Glasgow,  and  a  se- 
ries of  little  houses  called  Biggins,  which 
are  lighted  up  at  night  to  guide  vessels 
through  the  narrow  channel.  In  "  the 
old  times,"   the  only  guides,  both  by 
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night  and  day,  consisted  of  large  heaps 
of  stones,  out  of  which  rose  a  great  thick 
pole  surmounted  by  a  basket,  a  barrel,  or 
some  suc:h  mark.  These  were  called 
JJarchfs,  and  many  still  lie  useless  by  the 
river  side.  "  The  old  times"  were  scarce- 
ly ten  years  ago.  The  extremely  modern 
date  of  all  these  striking  improvements 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  may  rea- 
sonably lead  us  to  hope  yet  further  ad- 
vances with  the  progress  of  time.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  river 
steamboats  have  passed  the  zenith  of 
their  prosperity  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
England.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
number  of  steamers  plying  on  the  Clyde 
was  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  railroads,  the  great, 
increase  of  which  has  diminished  the 
number  of  passengers  on  all  the  English 
rivers. 

The  further  we  advanced  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  the  cloudier  and  thicker 
became  the  air;  and  finally,  when  we 
leached  Glasgow,  nothing  of  the  sun  re- 
mained,  but  a  rayless,  blood-red  ball 
looming  dimly  through  the  mist.  There 
are  probably  countries  in  the  world  whose 
inhabitants  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  sun's  disk  in  such  a  condi- 
tion; for  these  the  spectacle  of  the  cop- 
per sun,  peculiar  to  the  misty  atmosphere 
of  northern  countries,  would  be  a  sight  of 
no  common  interest  and  wonder. 

The  numerous  chemical  operations  car- 
ried on  in  Glasgow  render  its  smoke  par- 
ticularly pernicious  and  unwholesome.  I 
was  told  that  its  poisonous  influence  had 
compelled  the  removal  of  the  botanical 
garden  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and  had  also  caused  the  removal  of 
the  astronomical  observatory. 

GLASGOW. 

The  first  object  which  greeted  my  eyes 
on  entering  Glasgow,  was  an  enormous 
chimney  which  lowered  oiit  through  the 
mist  over  the  city,  like  the  Minster  of 
Strasburg,  and  the  St.  Stephen's  Tower 
of  Vienna.  This  chimney  is  said  to  be 
the  loftiest  in  the  British  empire,  and  is 
a  real  wonder  in  its  way.  1  heard  its 
height  estimated  at  450  feet.  As  this  ap- 
peared to  me  impossible,  and  as  1  wished 
to  examine  this  giant  chimney  nearer,  my 
first  walk  in  Glasgow  was  to  "Tennant's 
St. dk,"  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the 
townspeople.  Tennanl  is  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  largest  chemical  works  in 
Glasgow,  or  indeed  in  Great  Britain. 
Sulphuric  acid,  soda,  and  many  other 
articles,  are  there  manufactured.  It  was 
very  desirable  to  carry  up  to  a  great 
height  the  many  noxious  vapours  which 
rise  from  these  works;   and  in  order  to 


avoid  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  the 
owner  resolved  to  erect  this  gigantic 
chimney,  which  probably  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world.  The  whole  chemical 
establishment  of  Mr.  Tennant  occupies, 
of  course,  a  considerable  space,  and  a  sub- 
terranean passage  leads  from  each  of  the 
fires  in  all  the  different  departments,  to 
the  giant  chimney.  These  numerous 
walled  passages  unite  under  the  ground 
into  a  few  large  ones,  which,  in  their 
turn,  meet  in  the  great  chimney,  which 
thus  carries  up  the  smoke  of  the  whole 
establishment  at  once.  The  workmen 
told  me  that  when  they  descended  for 
repairs  into  any  of  these  subterranean 
channels,  if  the  doors  were  not  very 
carefully  closed,  the  draught  of  air  was 
so  strong,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  could  escape  being  carried  away 
with  it.  The  "  Stalk"  itself  consists  of 
an  immense,  round,  hollow  column,  very 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  narrowing  slight- 
ly towards  the  top.  The  walls  are  much, 
thicker  at  their  foundations  than  at  the 
top;  although  even  at  the  top  they  are 
sixteen  inches  thick.  They  are  further 
strengthened  by  a  very  thick  outer  wall, 
which  surrounds  them  at  the  bottom  like 
a  shell. 

Here  and  there,  in  England,  manufac- 
turers have  united  for  the  erection  of 
smoke  apparatuses  on  a  grand  scale, 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Tennant.  What 
an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  to  make 
them  yet  more  extensive,  and  make  a  few 
giant  chimneys  carry  up  the  smoke  of  a 
whole  town,  by  conducting  it  through 
subterranean  passages  from  each  of  the 
houses.  These  colossal  chimneys  might 
easily  be  converted  into  picturesque  and 
beautiful  ohjects,  by  the  application  of 
some  architectural  taste  to  their  construc- 
tion and  decoration.  The  numberless, 
ugly  little  chimneys  which  at  present 
deform  great  towns,  would  then  vanish  ; 
and  as  the  whole  might  be  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  regular  functiona- 
ries, the  many  fires  which  now  continually 
break  out  in  private  chimneys,  would  be 
avoided. 

Glasgow  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  manufacturing  cities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
chemical  works  ;  but  it  also  contains 
many  manufactories  of  other  kinds.  In 
order  to  see  something  of  all,  or  at  least 
of  a  great  many  at  once,  I  visited  the 
greatest  warehouse  of  manufactured  goods 
in  the  town,  that  of  the  brothers  Camp- 
hell,  who  employ  no  fewer  than  200 
clerks  iu  their  establishment*  Of  all 
the  goods  sold  there,  none  interested  me 
more  than   the  Scottish   checked  cloth,  or 

*  The  largest  warehouses  in   Paris  ito  QOt  boast  of 
employing  more  than  a  liumlred  clerks. 
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"tartan"  as  it  is  called.  We  are  all,  in- 
deed, well  acquainted  in  Germany  with 
the  nature  of  this  material,  whose  gay  yet 
simple  comhinat  ions  of  col  our  are  admired 
all  over  Europe;  but  we  little  guess  the 
importance  formerly,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure even  now,  attached  in  Scotland  to 
the  smallest  variations  in  the  patterns  and 
colours  of  their  tartan.  Checked  stuff 
appears  to  have  been  worn  by  all  the 
Gallic  nations;  at  least  Caesar  mentions 
observing  it  among  all  the  tribes  of  Gaul 
and  Britain;  and  in  many  valleys  of  the 
Tyrol,  tartans  similar  to  those  of  Scotland 
are  still  woven,  though  they  are  not  used 
in  the  same  manner  for  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  But  as  the  distinction  of 
clans  survived  in  Scotland,  long  after  all 
trace  of  it  had  elsewhere  disappeared,  so 
is  it  with  the  tartan,  by  the  various  pat- 
terns of  which  the  costumes  of  the  vari- 
ous Scottish  clans  were  and  still  are  dis- 
tinguished. Every  clan  still  has  its  own 
tartan,  which  contains  one  prominent  and 
fundamental  colour,  through  and  across 
•which  all  the  other  stripes  are  drawn. 
The  breadth  and  the  order  of  the  stripes, 
as  well  as  their  precise  shade  and  colour, 
were  all  established  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  have  remained  unaltered 
to  the  present  day.  The  tartans  derive  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that  every 
thread  still  runs  as  it  ran  long  centuries 
ago,  and  that  there  is  not  a  stripe,  which 
had  not  once  its  peculiar  significance,  and 
is  not  still  interwoven  with  all  the  dearest 
memories,  traditions,  and  patriotic  emo- 
tions of  its  wearers.  I  have  frequently 
heard  instances  of  the  most  painful  home- 
longings  excited  in  the  heart  of  a  Scotch- 
man by  the  mere  sight  of  his  clan  tartan 
in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
what  a  vision  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
Burns,  at  the  sight  of  the.  tartan  costume 
of  his  "  bonnie  Jean,"  of  whom  he  sings, 

"Down  flnw'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, &c. 
Her  mantle  lame  <<(  greenish  hue, 
My  eazing  wintrier  chiefly  drew, 
Deep  liuhis  ami  shades,  bold  mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand, 
And  aeem'r),  10  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land  " 

The  poet  saw  in  the  gay  tartan  of  his 
beloved  a  whole  map 'of  Scotland,  with 
its  rivers,  forests,  mountains,  lakes,  gar- 
dens, and  fields. 

Formerly  there  were  no  tartans,  except 
those  appropriated  to  the  particular  clans, 
and  which  were  worn  by  none  but  the 
clanspeople.  Many  new  patterns,  how- 
ever, have  been  invented  in  modern  times, 
and  these  modern  inventions,  which  are 
generally  patronized  by  and  named  after 
some  distinguished  personage,  are  called 
fancy  tartans,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
old  historical  clan-tartans  of  former  days. 
Some  of  the  old  clan-tartans  are  very  sim- 


ple, such  as  that  of  the  Macgregors,  ren- 
dered so  celebrated  by  Walter  Scott  in 
his  Rob  Roy,  and  which  consisted  merely 
of  two  stripes  of  equal  breadth,  one  red 
and  one  black,  crossing  each  other  in 
regular  order.  Others  again  are  very 
complicated,  such- as  that  of  the  clan 
Stuart,  in  which  the  royal  purple  pre- 
dominates, but  in  which  yellow,  black, 
blue,  white,  and  green  stripes,  cross  and 
follow  each  other  in  very  intricate  combi- 
nations. The  colour  of  red  predominates 
in  a  great  many  tartans,  and  of  all  those 
which  I  saw,  that  of  the  clan  Mac  Neil 
alone,  Irad  no  vestige  of  red.  Next  to 
red,  green  seems  the  favourite  colour,  and 
there  are  tartans  such  as  that  of  Argyle, 
which  are  almost  entirely  green.  Some 
tartans  are  almost  entirely  white,  such  as 
that  of  the  clan  Clnnie  M'Pherson. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  patterns  which 
is  ugly,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
while  looking  at  any  one  of  them,  how 
that  identical  combination  of  colours  may 
seem  to  a  particular  clan  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world. 

Next  to  the  tartans,  the  great  embroid- 
ering establishments  in  the  house  of  the 
brothers  Campbell  attracted  my  attention. 
Numbers  of  young  girls  were  there  occu- 
pied in  embroidering  caps,  collars,  christ- 
ening robes,  and  other  garments.  The 
kind  of  embroidery  here  worked  is  called 
Moravian  point.  Means  have  been  dis- 
covered for  printing  the  pattern  to  be 
followed  upon  the  muslin  to  be  embroid- 
ered, and  this  occasions  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  trouble.  In  this  way,  150 
embroiderers  can  produce  from  1500  to 
2000  richly  embroidered  caps  in  a  month. 
A  great  number  of  these,  as  of  the  other 
embroidered  articles,  is  of  course  sent  to 
London. 

The  owners  of  this  great  establish- 
ment, the  Messrs.  Campbell,  began  with 
only  a  hundred  pounds  capital.  They  are 
now  among  the  richest  people  in  Glas- 
gow, and  one  of  them  is  lord-provost  of 
the  city.  Chambers  asserts,  in  his  Picture 
of  Scotland,  that  the  receipts  of  this  house 
amounted  in  the  year  1834,  to  433,021/. 
sterling,  an  amount  probably  unequalled 
by  any  other  similar  retail  dealers  in  the 
world.  These  gentlemen  may,  perhaps, 
have  earned  their  wealth  hardly  enough  ; 
but  it  very  frequently  happens  that  a 
single  lucky  hit,  a  single  happy  idea 
makes  the  fortune  of  a  manufacturer  in 
Glasgow.  The  animation  and  spirit  with 
which  commerce  is  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 
market  which  lies  open  to  the  British 
manufacturer,  give  such  a  wide  sphere  to 
every  invention,  and  allow  each,  if  suc- 
cessful, such  rich  and  immediate  rewards, 
as  can  be  realized  in  no  other  country.    I 
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was  told  of  a  man  who  invented  a  new 
kind  of  pocket-handkerchief,  the  colour 
and  pattern  of  which  happening  suddenly 
to  become  fashionable  among  the  English, 
and  their  100.000,000  of  colonists,  he 
became  a  very  wealthy  man  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time.  Many  other 
manufacturers  endeavoured,  of  course,  to 
imitate  these  favourite  handkerchiefs,  but 
they  did  not  succeed  until  the  inventor 
had  had  time,  as  I  have  said,  to  realize 
most  ample  profits.  England  is  truly  the 
country  for  inventors  :  here  a  single  lucky 
thought  in  this  way,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  which  would  be  comparatively 
useless,  may  become  a  true  Fortunatus's 
purse  to  the  possessor.  Doubtless  hun- 
dreds of  such  lucky  notions,  which  might 
make  a  millionaire  of  me  in  England,  are 
perpetually  springing  up  in  my  brain,  and 
dying  away  for  want  of  exercise;  lucky 
notions  upon  which  others  will  some  day 
grow  rich,  although  they  will  at  last  take 
the  same  way  which  I  next  took,  namely, 
towards  the  churchyard. 

The  churchyard,  or  Necropolis  of  Glas- 
gow may  vie  with  Pere  la  Chaise,  if  not 
in  the  number  of  its  monuments,  yet  in 
the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  appearance. 
It  is  afine  hill,  the  sides  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  valleys  which  surround  it,  are  filled 
up  with  trees,  graves,  flower-beds,  and 
walks,  in  picturesque  confusion.  The  top 
of  the  hill  is  crowned  with  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer, 
whose  task  consisted  of  a  double  strug- 
gle, on  the  one  hand  with  Catholicism, 
and  on  the  other  with  episcopacy.  The 
Necropolis  of  Glasgow  is  of  very  modern 
origin,  for  it  was  not  till  1831  that  the 
ground  was  first  appropriated  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead. 

Near  the  Necropolis  stands  the  cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow,  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  building  in  the  town.  It  is 
said  to  contain  the  finest  crypt  in  Great 
Britain;  but  certain  repairs  which  were 
going  on  in  the  church,  unfortunately  pre- 
vented rne  from  seeing  it.  This  adds  one 
to  the  immense  list  of  Gothic  churches 
which  were  undergoing  repair  and  restora- 
tion in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
year  1842.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly, 
that,  while  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  every  city  is  busy  in  repairing 
its  old  Gothic  churches,  and  restoring 
them  to  even  more  than  their  original 
splendour  and  beauty,  all  the  new  build- 
ings erected  should  be  imitations  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  In  England,  as  in  other 
countries,  I  was  astonished  at  the  mul- 
titude of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  Doric 
columns  and  porticoes,  with  which  all 
the  new  buildings  were  furnished.  At 
Glasgow,  the   Hunterian   Museum,   the 


Exchange,  and  the  Town-hall,  are  all  built 
in  the  Grecian  style.  These  buildings 
are,  indeed,  more  resolutely  and  obsti- 
nately Grecian  than  the  Parthenon  itself. 

This  imitation  of  Grecian  architecture 
is  quite  as  prevalent  in  Petersburg,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  and  Paris,  as  in  England  or 
Scotland.  It  is  really  extraordinary  that 
we  are  perpetually  obliged  to  recur,  in  all 
our  new  buildings,  to  Gothic  or  Greek 
forms,  and  that  the  last  five  or  six  cen- 
turies have  never  been  able,  either  to 
invent  a  new  architecture,  or  to  improve 
upon  the  old.  Shall  the  world  never 
escape  the  bondage  of  Grecian  columns, 
Byzantine  cupolas,  and  Gothic  arches'? 
and  while  the  new  perpetually  supplants 
the  old  in  every  thing  else,  shall  its  archi- 
tecture perpetually  be  condemned  to  repeat 
and  imitate  the  -antique  ?  Shall  not  the 
busy  brain  of  man  cause  new,  and  as  yet 
undreamt  of,  form3  and  combinations  to 
spring  up  out  of  the  ground  around  him"? 
If  we  cannot  as  yet  imagine  the  untried 
combinations  of  form,  that  is  no  sign  that 
they  shall  not  hereafter  be  realized.  The 
old  Greek  mind  had  no  conception  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  afterwards  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Gothic  cathedral.  It  is, 
however,  rather  astonishing,  that  none  of 
our  present  architects  have  imagination 
enough  to  produce  one  building,  at  the 
same  time  beautiful  and  original. 

The  Necropolis  and  the  cathedral  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  longest  street  in  Glas- 
gow, the  High-street,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  still  exist  many  traces  of  the 
more  ancient  parts  of  Glasgow.  These 
traces  are,  however,  not  very  abundant, 
for  Glasgow  is  a  very  modern  city,  and 
has  raised  itself  in  the  course  M  the  last 
century,  from  the  most  utter  insignificance 
to  an  important  place  among  the  cities  of 
Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  union,  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Glasgow  contained 
only  12,000  inhabitants,  and  was  totally 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Since 
then  the  city  has  twelve  times  doubled  its 
original  population;  and  it  now  contains 
232,000  inhabitants.  It  is  to  the  cotton 
lords  and  their  enterprising  speculations 
that  Glasgow  chiefly  owes  its  prosperity. 
The  landlords  prefer  residing  in  the  old 
aristocratic  cities  of  eastern  Scotland, 
particularly  in  Edinburgh,  which  offers 
in  every  thing  a  striking  contrast  to  Glas- 
gow. Edinburgh  is  the  centre  of  rank, 
cultivation,  art,  and  literature;  Glasgow, 
of  wealth,  manufacture  and  commerce. 
Edinburgh  glories  in  antiquity  and  histo- 
rical recollections;  Glasgow  in  its  rapid 
rise  and  ever-increasing  vigour.  Both 
cities  are,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  reform  and  progress,  but 
Glasgow  more  uniformly  so  than  Edin- 
burgh.    Paisley  is   the  grand  centre  of 
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radicalism,  Glasgow  of  whiggism,  and 
the  Highlands  of  toryism,  in  Scotland. 

The  number  of  Irish  in  Glasgow  is  said 
to  be  no  less  than  30,000.  I  saw  the 
greater  part,  of  this  Irish  population  in  the 
streets  at  night,  as  1  walked  home  along 
High-street,  past  the  Cross,  and  past  the 
Salt-market  and  the  Trongate:  for  it  was 
Saturday,  and  the  whole  Irish  population 
in  all  the  British  cities,  is  sure  to  turn  nut 
into  the  streets  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cross 
were  particularly  crowded.  All  the  time 
I  was  in  Glasgow,  most  of  the  manufac- 
tories had  dismissed  half  of  their  work- 
people, and  it  was  computed  that,  in 
Paisley  and  Glasgow  put  together,  no 
less  than  12,000  human  beings  were 
without  bread  or  work.  The  sight  of  the 
crowds  of  these  unfortunate  creatures, 
who  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets, 
singing  their  miseries  in  doleful  strains, 
and  begging  for  bread  of  the  passers-by, 
was  painful  and  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme. A  particularly  mournful  feature 
of  the  scene  consisted  of  the  many  young, 
healthy,  decently-dressed  persons,  who 
stood,  dumb  and  motionless  as  wax  dolls, 
in  the  gutters,  between  the  road  and  the 
trottoir,  holding  out  their  hats  for  alms. 
When  I  asked  some  of  them  why  they 
begged,  being  so  well  able  to  work,  they 
answered:  4k  We  have  clothes,  sir,  which 
nobody  will  buy,  but  we  can  get  no  work, 
and  havn't  a  morsel  of  bread  to  eat." 

A  great  contrast  was  presented  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Glasgow  streets  on  Sa- 
turday evening  and  on  Sunday  morning. 
On  Saturday  the  rich  stop  at  home  and 
leave  the  streets  to  the  poor;  on  Sunday 
the  rich  come  out  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
and  the  poor  are  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Although  to  the  stranger,  from  the  conti- 
nent, the  Sunday  in  London  appears 
grave  and  sober  in  the  extreme,  yet  it  is 
far  more  so  in  the  Scottish  cities,  and 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  look  down  upon 
London,  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath-keep- 
ing, as  upon  a  real  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
In  Glasgow,  on  Sunday,  nothing  is  seen 
or  heard  all  day  but  long  processions  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  going  from  one 
church  to  another.  I  also  visited  two  or 
three  churches  this  day,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  1  was  particularly  edified  by  the  dis- 
courses 1  heard,  although  one  of  the 
preachers  was  especially  recommended  to 
me  as  the  best  and  most  eloquent  pulpit 
orator  in  Glasgow.  There  is  a  certain 
exaggerated  vehemence,  a  certain  oriental, 
hyperbolic  tone  of  expression  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  which 
ill  accords  with  the  simplicity  of  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  their  outward 
appearance.  Besides,  all  their  oratorical 
flowers  and  flourishes  are  of  so  stereo- 


typed a  kind,  that  they  never  have  the 
appearance  of  coming  warm  and  fresh 
from  a  heart  glowing  with  enthusiasm. 
This  vehement  Calvinistic  fervour  was 
the  importation  of  John  Knox,  who  has 
transmitted  it  through  a  long  line  of  imi- 
tators to  the  present  generation.  No  or- 
dinary mind  must  have  been  that  of  John 
Knox,  thus  to  have  imprinted  his  own 
character  and  manner  on  a  barbarous  and 
turbulent  nation,  and  transmitted  it  to  an 
enlightened  and  civilized  one,  and  that  in 
a  great  measure  against  the  nature  of  the 
national  mind  itself;  for  to  the  cool,  ration- 
al, self-possessed  character  of  the  Scotch, 
religious  fanaticism  would  in  itself  appear 
the  most  unnatural  thing  in  the  world. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  is  not  so 
well  known  abroad  as  that  of  Edinburgh, 
although  it  is  in  fact  older  than  the  latter, 
having  been  founded  in  1450,  while  that 
of  Edinburgh  dates  back  only  to  1582; 
but  Edinburgh,  as  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  the  residence  of  its  nobles, 
naturally  attracts  more  strangers  than 
Glasgow.  The  buildings  of  the  univer- 
sity at  Glasgow  are  as  antique,  venerable, 
and  gloomy-looking  as  continental  monas- 
teries; indeed,  the  splendid  monasteries 
of  the  Danube  look  very  worldly  and  os- 
tentatious, when  compared  to  the  English 
colleges.  Those  of  Glasgow  are  built  in 
a  simple  and  sober  Gothic  style,  of  dark 
gray  stone.  They  are  ranged  round  silent 
and  solitary  quadrangles,  and  shut  out  by 
walls  and  gates  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Hunterian  Museum  contains  fine 
collections  in  all  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  splendid  anatomical  museum.  It  was 
founded  by  the  celebrated  anatomist,  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
university.  Like  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
versity, it  is  full  of  the  fame  of  its  great 
inventor,  Watt,  whose  statue  stands  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  and  whose  portrait 
decorates  the  hall  of  the  university. 
Many  little  machines,  at  which  he  work- 
ed when  a  boy,  are  still  preserved  here 
as  relics.  Young  Watt  was  at  first  an 
engineer  in  tire  service  of  the  Glaso-ow 
University,  which  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
covering and  encouraging  his  genius. 
Watt  is  justly  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  engine,  since,  although  steam 
engines  existed  before  his  time,  it  was  he 
who  first  turned  them  to  practical  utility, 
and  brought  them  under  subjection  to 
man.  The  great  idea  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  dimly  brooded  over  Watt  from  his 
earliest  childhood.  Arago  relates,  in  his 
life  of  Watt,  that  one  day,  when  a  boy, 
he  was  thus  reproached  by  one  of  his 
aunts:  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself, 
James,  to  sit  moping  and  idling  there?    I 
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do  believe  at  times  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing.  I  have  noticed  you  this 
long  time,  and  not  a  thing  have  you  done 
but  look  at  the  steam  of  the  kettle,  taking 
off  the  lid  and  putting  it  on  again,  and 
watching  the  steam  turn  into  drops  of 
water.  Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  leave  off 
this  idleness,  and  set  about  something 
useful." 

Douhtless  the  great  idea  of  the  steam- 
engine  lay  already  an  undeveloped  em- 
bryo in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the 
number  of  students  in  the  other  universi- 
ties of  Britain,  has  been  almost  continu- 
ally increasing,  that  of  the  "  Universitas 
Glasguana,"  or  "Glasguensis,"  (for  upon 
this  point  the  learned  are  not  agreed,)  has 
been  regularly  diminishing  for  some  time. 
Between  1820  and  1826,  there  were  nearly 
1600  students  here,  and  now  there  are 
only  1000.  A  great  many  of  the  students, 
both  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  are  of 
colonial  origin;  for  since  the  English 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
admit  no  students  who  will  not  conform 
to  the  established  church,  the  colonial 
students,  who  are  mostly  dissenters, 
prefer  the  Scottish  universities.  The 
faculty  of  medicine  attracts  most  of  these 
students,  and  on  that  account  the  rules  of 
discipline  for  this  faculty  are  unusually 
mild.  It  has  often  be^n  remarked  that 
the  children  of  the  free  and  freedom- 
loving  English,  are  subjected  to  a  strict- 
ness and  severity  of  discipline  to  which 
our  German  youth  would  never  submit. 
In  what  German  university,  for  instance, 
would  be  tolerated  the  surveillance  of  the 
censor,  who  sits  beside  each  professor  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow]  It  is  the 
office  of  this  censor  to  watch  the  beha- 
viour of  each  student  during  the  lecture, 
and  to  note  every  symptom  of  inattention 
or  misconduct.  One  of  the  offences,  for 
instance,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  watch,  is 
■hat  habit  so  common  in  all  English 
schools,  of   regarding    the  wood   of   the 

ollege  desks  as  a  good  material  for 
practising  sculpture,  and  using  them  ac- 
cordingly.    1  saw  two  large  tablets  put 

p  in  the  Glasgow  colleges  covered  with 

iscriptions,  threatening  severe  punish- 
ments to  all  guilty  of  this  irregular  prac- 
tice of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  while  these  British  youths,  "treated 
like  mere  schoolboys  until  the  moment 
of  their  entrance  into  the  world,  often 
make  such  energetic  and  even  obstinate 
opposition-men,  our  wild,  unruly  German 
students,  to  whom  these  restraints  and 
restrictions  would  be  utterly  intolerable, 
often  afterwards  become  such  quiet,  obe- 
dient citizens. 

The  word  "humanity,"  as  used  in  the 
Scotch  universities,  still  signifies,  as  for- 


merly with  us,  the  same  thing  as  phi- 
lology; or  rather,  as  in  England,  little 
else  of  philology  is  taught  but  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  means  nothing  but  the  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  as 
the  Greek  language  is  very  much  less 
studied  here  than  with  us,  "a  professor 
of  humanity"  generally  means  little  else 
than  a  teacher  of  Latin.  In  the  middle 
ages,  when  Latin  was  really  the  herald 
of  the  Muses,  and  the  universal  language 
of  civilized  mankind,  this  name  was  not 
inappropriate;  but  at  present,  these  old 
learned  titles  have  no  more  meaning  than 
the  old  feudal  titles  which  have  gradually 
died  away  among  the  nobility,  and  should 
accordingly  be  disused.  The  light  of  the 
new  humanity,  which  the  zealous  and 
industrious  study  of  Nature  has  disse- 
minated among  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  has  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
breaking  for  itself  a  path  through  the 
ponderous  walls  of  the  old  Latin  huma- 
nity. It  was  not  till  very  lately  that  a 
professor  of  natural  history  was  appointed 
at  Glasgow,  and  it  was  not  till  1818  that 
it  possessed  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
properly  so  called  ;  having  till  then  tole- 
rated only  a  "  lecturer"  on  that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  science.  Other  new 
professorships  have  since  been  establish- 
ed, but  they  are  as  yet  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  many  of  the  privileges  ap- 
pertaining; to  the  old  professorships.  The 
old  and  the  new  professorships  live  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  warfare,  the  former  re- 
fusincr,  and  the  latter  demanding,  a  perfect 
equality  of  college  votes  and  privileges. 
The  latter  will, doubtless,  very  soon  gain 
the  day.  National  prejudices  and  mono- 
polies are  also  rapidly  giving  way  here. 
Until  lately  none  but  Scotchmen  could 
be  professors  at  the  Scotch  universities, 
although  it  was  notorious  that  Irish  stu- 
dents formed  as  large  a  part  of  these 
bodies  as  Irish  labourers  do  in  the  Scotch 
dying  and  colouring  works. 

Most,  of  the  handsome  new  buildings 
of  Glasgow,  and  great  numbers  of  its 
private  houses,  are  built  of  a  gray  sand- 
stone found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  This  sandstone  is  a  very  beautiful 
material  when  new,  but  it  has  delects. 
It  contains  ferruginous  veins  and  spots, 
which  very  soon  oxidate  and  decay  in  the 
air ;  and  at  other  places  it  grows  soft,  and 
soon  crumbles  away.  Many  fine  build- 
ings iu  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  are 
spoilt  by  these  defects. 

The  best  private  houses  in  Glasgow 
are  those  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  to 
which  the  wealthy  citizens  and  moneyed 
men  always  retire.  It  is  the  same  in 
London,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  many  other 
English  cities.  Almost  everywhere,  the 
fashionable  quarter  is  not  only  called  the 
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west  end,  but  is  actually  so  situated.  I 
should  like  to  have  this  curious  coinci- 
dence1 explained.  Perhaps  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  as  most  of  the  winds  felt  in 
England  blow  from  the  west,  the  west 
ends  of  the  English  towns  must  be  freer 
from  smoke  and  vapour  than  the  east. 

Not  far  from  the  west  end  of  Glasgow, 
I  visited  that  part  of  the  town  called  Port 
Dnndas,  at  which  place  commences  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  great  canal  uniting  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth.  This  canal  runs 
along  the  high  hank  of  Clydesdale,  above 
the  town,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  from 
afar,  the  vessels  and  their  masts  riding 
high  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs.  The  canal  system  of  Scotland 
is  different  from  that  of  Ireland.  In  Ire- 
land all  the  canals  branch  off  from  one 
place,  from  Dublin;  in  Scotland  they  in- 
tersect the  country  in  different,  directions. 
The  great  Caledonian  canal  in  the  north. 
is  116  feet  wide,  and  from  15  to  20  feet 
deep,  a  truly  colossal  work,  effectually 
uniting  the  two  seas,  since  the  largest 
ships  can  by  its  means  ride  in  triumph 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
from  one  sea  to  the  Other. 

FROM  CLASGOW  TO  EDINBURGH. 

I 

From  the  oreat  dying  and  colouring 
works  which  would  be  among  the  most 
interesting  places  in  Glasgow  to  the 
stranger,  he  is  inexorably  excluded,  by 
the  jealous  care-  taken  of  their  trade  se- 
crets and  mysteries  by  the  proprietors. 
The  Sunday  excluded  me,  also,  from 
many  other  interesting  places,  and  ac- 
cordingly, tired  of  the  mystery  which  for 
a  time  enveloped  the  town,  I  took  my 
place  that  evening  on  the  railroad  for 
Edinburgh.  It  was  a  very  dark  night, 
and  as  the  landscape  was  thus  entirely 
concealed  from  me,  I  had  to  content  my- 
self with  studying  the  country  through 
which  I  was  travelling,  on  the  map,  by 
the  brilliant  and  comfortable  light  of  the 
lamps  inside  the  railway  carriages. 

This  country  is  the  flattest,  the  most 
fertile,  the  most  populous,  and  the  best 
cultivated  part  of  Scotland.  This  plain, 
the  heart  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Ren- 
frew, Lanark,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Fife, 
Linlithgow,  and  Edinburgh.  These  beau- 
tiful counties  stretching  between  the 
mouthsof  the  Clydeand  the  Forth,  and  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  the  border  country 
and  those  of  the  highlands,  are  twenty  or 
thirty  times  as  populous  as  some  of  the 
barren  counties  of  the  north.*    This  little 

*  E  g-  In  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Lanark, 
Edinburgh,  Fife,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling,  the  po- 
pulat  inn  is  a;  the  rate  of  one  Individual  to  from  one 
in  four  acres;  in  Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sel- 
kirk) there  are.  from  twenty  to  thirty-lour  acres  per 


midland  district  of  Scotland,  contains  al- 
most all  the  places  most  famous  in  Scot- 
tish history.  Here  are  the  old  royal  re- 
sidences of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  here  are  the  most  important  cities 
— Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Paisley,  Dun- 
dee; here  are  found  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Bannock- 
burn.  Here  all  that  is  greatest  and  mo3t 
important  in  Scottish  history  has  taken 
its  rise.  Here  was  formed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  of  Scotland,  which  has 
gradually  supplanted  the  Gaelic  of  the 
Highlands.  Here  the  Reformation  began, 
here  it  first  became  popular,  here  it  fought 
and  conquered.  Here  in  later  times  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprize 
and  industry  of  England  first  took  root  in 
Scotland,  bringing  with  it.  population  and 
prosperity;  and  here  the  best  roads,  rail- 
roads and  canals  in  Scotland  facilitate 
communication  and  encourage  industry. 

The  weather  was  so  bad,  the  darkness 
so  profound,  that  I  saw  nothing  whatever 
of  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling, 
and  Linlithgow,  through  which  we  pass- 
ed. In  vain  the  finger  of  a  patriotic  and 
oblio-ino-  Scotsman  who  sat  beside  me, 
pointed  now  to  the  large  and  beautiful 
villages  near  Falkirk,  now  to  the  old  cas- 
tle of  Linlithgow,  the  birthplace  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  now  to  the  picturesque  country 
seat  of  some  wealthy  Scotch  nobleman; 
wherever  1  turned  rny  eyes  they  were  met 
by  the  same  black  impenetrable  darkness, 
which  concealed  in  its  gloomy  folds  so 
many  a  beautiful  and  interesting  prospect. 

EDINBURGH. 

At  last  every  thing  again  grew  light 
around  us;  so  brilliantly  light,  indeed, 
that  we  seemed  to  have  been  travelling 
throuo-fi  some  blank  and  sunless  region  of 
space  from  one  constellation  to  another; 
so  dazzling  was  the  brightness  of  every 
thing  around  me,  as  leaving  the  darkness 
of  the  railway,  I  drove  in  a  little  minibus* 
through  the  gaslight  streets,  the  garden- 
clad  valleys,  and  castle-clad  hills  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Whatever  one  may  have  read  or  heard 
of  Edinburgh,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  as 
much  astonished  as  delighted  by  the  un- 
rivalled beauty  of  this  town  and  its  posi- 
tion. Edinburgh  would  be  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  town  in  the  world,  if  the  en- 
head  ofthe  population;  and  in  Sutherland,  the  most 
northern  county  of  Scotland,  which  is  worse  than 
even  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides,  I  litre  is  but  one 
inhabitant  to  every  forty  three  acres. 

*  these  minibuses  are  curious  little  one  horsed  or 
two  horsed  vehicles  for  four  persons;  much  used  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Knglish,  who  like  to  abbreviate 
every  thing,  shorten  ihe  word  into  '•  bus,''  and  say: 
"  Will  you  so  by  the  bus'.'"  la  Glasgow  they  have 
similar  conveyances,  which  they  call  "noddies." 
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vious  fates  had  not  denied  it  the  advan- 
tage of  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  to  which 
Edinburgh  possesses  no  approximation. 
It  enjoys  all  the  beauties  and  attractions 
which  can  be  afforded  by  every  possible 
variety  of  bill  and  dale,  mountain  and 
valley,  rock  and  glen,  but  the  charms  of 
water  scenery  it  does  not  possess.  The 
Frith  of  Forth  is  two  miles  off,  and  the 
little  stream  which  trickles  quietly  along 
the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  and  does 
not  even  claim  the  name  of  a  river,  but 
contents  itself  with  the  modest  appella- 
tion of  the  Water  of  Leith,  is  the  only 
approach  to  a  river  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Edinburgh  has  been  compared  to 
Athens  for  the  beauty  of  its  appearance 
and  position;  and  this  resemblance,  to- 
gether with  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  centre  of  Scottish  refinement,  learn- 
ing, and  culture,  has  conferred  upon  it 
the  title  of  the  Athens'of  the  north.  The 
resemblance  is,  indeed,  very  striking. 
Athens,  like  Edinburgh,  was  a  city  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  its  llyssus  was 
probably  not  much  larger  than  the  Water 
of  Leith.  Athens,  like  Edinburgh,  was 
an  inland  town,  and  had  its  harbour,  Py- 
raeus,  on  the  sea-coast.  The  mountains 
near  Edinburgh,  very  much  resemble 
those  near  Athens.  I  have  little  douht, 
however,  that  Athens  is  more  honoured 
by  being  compared  to  Edinburgh,  than 
Edinburgh  to  Athens  ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  scenery  and  position  of  the 
northern,  are  more  grand  and  striking  in 
their  beauty  than  those  of  the  southern 
Athens. 

It  had  been  my  plan  to  set  off  imme- 
diately the  next  day,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tolerably  propitious 
weather,  for  a  short  tour  in  t lie  High- 
lands. The  beauty  of  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, so  delighted  and  charmed  me,  that 
I  could  not  relinquish  the  desire  of  dedi- 
cating a  few  days  to  the  study  of  this 
magnificent  city.  In  order  to  have  a 
correct  idea  of  its  appearance,  the  reader 
must  imagine  himself  stationed  at  that 
point  which  commands  the  best  view  ot 
the  streets  and  houses,  namely,  the  Cas- 
tle Hill.  This  Castle  Hill,  a  mass  of 
trap  rock  descending  perpendicularly  on 
three  sides,  is  admirably  adapted  by  its 
form  and  height,  as  well  as  by  the  wide 
plain  which  it  commands  on  every  side, 
for  the  site  of  a  castle;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  this  hill  which  first  attracted  human 
inhabitants  to  this  place.  Upon  one  side 
it  slopes  off  gradually  into  a  long  valley, 
which  lies  between  the  Calton  Hill  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Salisbury  Craigs,  with 
the  lofty  summit  of  Arthur's  Scat  on  the 
other.  In  this  valley,  in  which  the  base 
of  the  Castle  Hill  loses  itself,  lies  the 
old  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings,  "Holy- 


rood  House;"  while  the  principal  street 
of  the  Old  Town,  the  High-street,  runs 
straight  along  the  valley,  from  the  Castle 
Hill  at  one  end,  to  Holyrood  House  at 
the  other.  From  the  sides  of  High-street, 
right  and  left,  diverge  numbers  of  narrow 
little  streets,  called  "  Closes,"  which  run 
up  the  sides  of  the  rocks  on  either  hand. 
These  closes  are  generally  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  two  passengers  to  traverse 
them  comfortably  abreast;  and  as  they 
are  built  of  very  high  houses,  and  run  up 
the  sleep  sides  of  the  hills,  they  present 
the  appearance  of  deep  narrow  clefts 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  The  High-street, 
with  its  innumerable  closes,  and  its 
houses  of  eight  or  nine  stories,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  forms  the  principal  street 
of  the  antique  part  of  Edinburgh,  which 
lies  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
hills.  Beyond  the  two  hills,  between 
which  it  runs,  lie  two  smaller  valleys, 
divennnf  from  Holyrood  House.  The 
part  of  the  High-street  immediately  in 
front  c/  Holyrood  House,  is  called  the 
Canongate,  and  accordingly  the  valley 
which  runs  northward  behind  the  palace, 
is  the  North  Back  of  Canongate,  and  that 
which  runs  southward,  the  South  Back 
of  Canongate.  The  latter  is  connected 
with  many  old  streets,  the  Cowgate,  the 
Grass-market,  &c,  which  fill  the  valley; 
and  the  former  with  the  Fishmarket,  and 
numbers  of  gardens,  covering  the  valley 
north  of  the  old  town. 

Beyond  these  two  valleys  lies  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  surround- 
ed the  old  kernel  of  the  city  with  a  husk 
of  great  splendour  and  magnitude.  The 
northern  part  of  the  New  Town  is  the 
largest  and  newest,  and  contains  the 
handsomest  and  most,  fashionable  streets 
and  squares  of  Edinburgh.  From  its 
principal  street,  George-street,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  Europe,  a  number  of 
broad  and  splendid  cross  streets  run  down 
to  the  valley  of  gardens,  which  separates 
the  New  from  the  Old  Town.  These 
handsome  branch  streets  form  a  striking 
and  picturesque  contrast  to  the  closes  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Of  the 
two  hills  I  have  mentioned  as  forming  a 
triangle  with  that  of  the  Castle,  one  of 
them,  the  Calton  Hill,  belongs  to  the 
town,  while  the  other,  the  Salisbury 
Craigs,  has  preserved  all  its  original 
wildness  and  savage  grandeur.  It  con- 
sists of  a  high,  steep  trap-rock,  with  bare, 
sharp,  almost  perpendicular  sides,  ami 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  scanty  grass, 
upon  which  a  few  (locks  of  sheep  and 
goats  arc  always  feeding.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  great  volcanic  formation  is  so 
wild  that  one  naturally  expects  to  see  the 
roaring  and  heaving  waters  of  a  stormy 
ocean,  boiling  at  its  base,  instead  of  the 
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elegant  squares  and  streets  which  spread 
far  away  at  its  feet.  The  somhre  and 
majestic  summit  of  Arthur's  Seat  is  seen 
towering  over  almost  all  the  houses  and 
streets  of  the  city. 

The  Calton  Hill  forms,  as  I  have  said, 
a  part  of  the  city  itself.  The  Scotch 
have  apparently  designed  to  cover  it,  like 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  with  monuments 
of  their  national  heroes  and  poets,  and 
many  of  these  are  already  completed. 
There  is  a  high  monument  something 
like  a  lighthouse,  to  the  memory  of  Nel- 
son; another  to  Playfair;  another  to 
Dugald  Stewart  and  another  to  the  poet 
Burns,  whose  life  would  have  been  glad- 
dened, and  whose  death  postponed,  by 
the  possession  of  but  a  quarter  of  the  sum 
now  devoted  to  his  monument.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  object  on  the  Calton 
Hill  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  national 
monument,  very  much  resembling  the 
Parthenon,  and  intended  to  crown  the 
hill,  as  the  former  does  the  Acropolis. 
This  monument,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  victors  of  Waterloo,  has,  however, 
been  stopped  at  its  commencement  for 
want  of  money,  and  this  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  said,  that 
p>ich  of  the  ten  or  twelve  columns  now 
erected,  cost  a  thousand  pounds. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
points  I  have  described  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  its  varied  and  heautiful  scen- 
ery. Let  the  reader  now  imagine  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  as  we  drove  slowly 
through,  and  contemplated  the  imposing 
and  magnificent  streets  of  the  New 
Town,  which,  although  rectangular  and 
uniform,  are  preserved  from  monotony 
by  the  continual  rise  and  fall  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand  —  the  beauti- 
ful squares  and  gardens  which  diversify 
these  stately  lines  ol  palaces—  the  gigan- 
tic houses  and  narrow  streets  of  the  Old 
Town,  which,  though  dirty  and  ruinous, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  ami 
interesting — the  dry  valleys  and  chasms, 
filled  with  beautiful  gardens,  over  which 
are  arched  large  and  handsome  bridges 
(for  though  Edinburgh  is  destitute  of 
water,  it  is  rich  in  bridges  of  the  finest 
and  most  imposing  kind), — the  life  and 
animation  of  the  streets  above,  and  the 
busy  stir  and  bustle  of  the  market-places 
below — the  architectural  variety,  beauty, 
and  interest  of  the  Creek,  Gothic,  and 
composite  buildings,  old  and  new,  of 
every  size, (  class,  and  merit  — the  three 
hills  which  look  down  on  the  city  from 
alinest  every  point  of  view,  the  fortress- 
crowned  Castle  Hill,  the  monument- 
covered  Calton  Hill,  and  the  cloud-topt 
or  sun-clad  summit  of  the  majestic  Ar- 
thur's Seat;  —  let  the  reader  imagine  all 
these  various  charms  and   beauties,  and 


he  will  yet  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
attractions  afforded  to  a  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque, by  a  drive  or  walk  through  the 
streets  of  this  beautiful  city,  "Scotland'3 
darling  Seat,"  as  Walter  Scott  justly 
calls  it. 

The  elegant,  nay,  splendid -streets  of  the 
New  Town,  seem  to  be  inhabited  only  by 
prosperous  and  wealthy  families.  These 
consist  of  the.  professors  of  the  university 
and  the  lawyers  (to  which  classes,  includ- 
ing their  families,  belong  no  less  than 
4000  and  8000  inhabitants  respectively) 
— many  families  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, whose  income  is  too  limited  to  sup- 
port the  expense  of  a  fashionable  resi- 
dence in  London — and  a  number  of  other 
families,  belonging  to  the  cultivated 
classes,  who  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  in  Edinburgh,  where  all 
the  enjoyments  of  social  life  are  offered 
them  in  equal  perfection,  and  at  smaller 
cost,  than  in  London.  Edinburgh  is, 
with  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  society 
and  the  multitude  of  its  resources,  the  se- 
cond city  in  the  British  empire,  and  of- 
fers a  striking  contrast  to  Dublin,  in  its 
freedom  from  all  traces  of  absenteeism. 
The  Scotch,  who  wander  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  search  of  wealth,  generally 
return  to  settle  in  the  capital  of  their 
native  country,  when  their  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success.  It  may  therefore 
very  possibly  be  true,  as  the  Scots  assert, 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  150,000  inha- 
bitants of  their  capital  beiong  to  the  edu- 
cated classes. 

The  appearance  of  Edinburgh  is  parti- 
cularly striking  at  night,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  city  in  Europe  which  is 
rendered  so  beautiful  by  its  street-lamps 
and  house-lights  of  different,  kinds.  The 
Oid  Town,  the  immense  houses  of  which, 
towering  one  above  another,  are  seen  from 
the  splendid  line  of  Princes-street,  which 
runs  all  along  the  side  of  the  flower-and- 
tree-filled  valley,  like  a  quay  along  a  river- 
bank— is  particularly  brilliant  at  night. 
This  Old  Town  glitters  every  day  of  the 
week  with  numberless  ranges  and  clusters 
of  lights,  as  other  cities  do  only  on  great 
festive  occasions.  Yet  all  this  splendid 
array  of  lights  is  the  consequence  of  po- 
verty and  wretchedness.  All  these  high 
houses  are  filled  with  crowded  inhabi- 
tants from  cellar  to  roof,  and  every  room 
has  its  separate  family.  As  all  these  poor 
people  are  at  work  till  very  late  at  night, 
light  glimmers  from  the  window  of  every 
crowded  and  comfortless  room;  whilst,  in 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  whole  suites  of 
rooms  lie  unoccupied,  and  consequently 
dark. 

"You  must  yourself  visit  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Old  Town,  and  must  see 
the  squalid  misery  in  which  the  poor  of 
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this  great  city  live,"  said  a  German  set- 
tled in  Edinburgh  to  me;  "else  you  will 
probably,  like  most  foreigners,  go  back  to 
Germany,  praising  the  magnificence  of 
the  English  cities,  the  hospitality  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  splendour  of  their  dinner 
parties,  and  I  know  not  what  besides; 
forgetting  the  poor  of  England  as  totally 
as  the  English  themselves  forget  them. 
I  can  tell  you  that  if  you  will  go  about 
with  me  over  some  of  those  old  houses, 
you  will  see  things  such  as  you  have 
never  seen  before,  and  will  not  easily  for- 
get. Such  scenes  of  human  wretched- 
ness and  degradation  are  there  to  be  wit- 
nessed, as  never  ought  to  exist  in  any 
country,  and  never  could,  in  one  well  go- 
verned." 

And,  indeed,  had  I  not  witnessed  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  the  Polish  cities, 
and  had  I  not  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  so  much  misery,  squalidness,  and 
privation  everywhere  connected  with  po- 
verty, 1  should  say  that  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  Town  of 
Edinburgh,  was  the  most  painful  and  hu- 
miliating spectacle  that  human  eye  could 
witness;   but  so  great  is  the  amount  of 
privation   and   wretchedness   endured  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  give  the  preference  to  any.     Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh  has  its  own  very 
peculiar  evils,  which  arise  chiefly  from 
the  remarkable  mode  of  building  adopted 
in  the  part  of  the  town  they  inhabit.     The 
"closes"  of  the  Old  Town  are  probably 
the  narrowest  streets  in  the  world.     The 
lanes  and  alleys  of  Genoa  and   those  of 
the  oriental  cities,  are  broad  and  spacious 
compared   to   them.     Some  are   literally 
only  a  yard  and  a  half  or  two  yards  across 
from   house   to    house !       Formerly    the 
houses  in  these    closes    were    inhabited 
by  wealthy  nobles,  and   many   of    them 
still  bear  the  names  of  distinguished  old 
families,  such  as  "  Morrison's    Close," 
"Grey's    Close,"    "Stewart's    Close," 
&c.     The  old  nobles  built  their  houses  in 
these  close  and  narrow  streets,  in  order 
to  be  more  secure  from  attack,  and  to  be 
able  to  defend  and  fortify  the  entrances  of 
their  streets  more  completely.      Many  of 
these  closes  still  bear  the  arms  of  these 
old    families    over   their   entrances.       In 
Blythe's  Close  is  still  shown  the  palace 
of   the  Queen    Regent,  Mary  of   Guise. 
It  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and 
is  inhabited  from  top  to  bottom,  by  num- 
bers  of  poor   families.      In    Bakehouse 
Close  stand  the  old  houses  of  the  Earls 
of  Gosford  and  Moray,  and  of  the  Dukes 
of  Queensberry  ;  the  latter  is  now  a  beg- 
gar's lodging-house.     Such  once  distin- 
guished   and    now    degraded    houses   are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Old  Town. 


I  have  never  found  the  very  poor  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  orderly  or  cleanly  in 
their  hahits,  for  a  certain  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  comfort  is  necessary  to  awaken 
in  any  the  taste  for  order  and  cleanliness. 
In  England  and  Scotland  a  very  conside- 
rable degree  of  worldly  advantages  is 
required,  before  the  love  of  cleanliness, 
frugality,  or  order  is  developed.  The 
English  poor  are  too  often  dirty,  disor- 
derly, and  extravagant  in  their  habits,  and 
of  the  poorest  among  the  Scotch,  this  is 
still  more  invariably  the  case.  It  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  how  filthy  and  pesti- 
lential is  the  very  air  in  these  closes. 
As  neither  sun  nor  wind  can  ever  pierce 
them,  they  are  always  damp.  In  many 
places  1  saw  heaps  of  dirt  lying  in  them, 
which  had  evidently  been  accumulating 
for  years.  Strange  irregular  piles  of 
steps,  placed  like  ladders,  on  the  outside, 
lead  into  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of 
these  houses,  which  consist  of  narrow 
passages,  stone  steps,  and  wretched  holes 
of  rooms,  all  forming  the  most  irregular 
and  intricate  labyrinths.  The  windows 
of  these  miserable  dens  often  command 
the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  views 
through  the  narrow  mountain  clefts, 
called  streets,  over  the  beautiful  New 
Town  with  its  hills,  valleys,  and  gardens. 

The  cholera  made  frightful  ravages  in 
these  closes,  often  as  unvisited  by  the 
physician  and  the  police,  as  by  the  sun 
and  wind  ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of 
them  are  never  quite  free  from  infectious 
diseases  of  the  worst  kinds.  They  con- 
tain many  Irish  inhabitants;  and  as  the 
Irish  never  can  do  without  pigs  wherever 
they  are,  they  often  take  their  favourite 
animals  to  live  with  them  five  or  six  sto- 
ries high,  where  they  fatten  them  in  the 
bed-chamber  or  dressing-room  of  some 
noble  courtier  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera, 
when  the  police  endeavoured  to  clean  out 
and  set  in  order  some  of  these  wretched 
places,  they  once  had  to  let  down  a  num- 
ber of  pigs  through  a  window  four  sto- 
ries high,  because  they  had  grown  too  fat 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  stone  door- 
ways by  which  they  were  brought  in. 
Most  of  the  crimes  committed  in  Edin- 
burgh take  place  in  these  closes,  which 
offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  robbery, 
murder  and  concealment.  As  in  many 
of  them,  two  passengers  cannot  pass 
without  touching  each  other,  it  is  easy 
for  the  murderer  to  disable  his  victim  and 
stifle  his  cries  in  a  moment.  The  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  these  closes,  perhaps 
first  gave  the  notorious  murderer,  Burke, 
the  idea  of  his  horrible  crimes;  at  all 
events  it  was  in  one.  of  them,  called  the 
West  Port,  near  the  Grass  Market,  that 
his  atrocities  took  place. 
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I  confess  that  I  was  deeply  interested 
by  the  extraordinary  scenes  and  sufferings 
to  be  witnessed  in  these  old  parts  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  I  visited  them  several 
times,  both  by  day  and  night.  The  most 
painful  thought  connected  with  them, 
was  that  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of 
these  places  seem  likely  to  remain  unim- 
proved for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Something,  indeed,  the  authorities  of  Ed- 
inburgh are  doing  here  and  there,  for  the 
•  purification  and  enlargement  of  the  closes; 
and  old  buildings  and  alleys  are  occa- 
sionally pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
new  ones.  But  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
has  only  30,000  pounds  annual  revenue, 
and  the  small  portion  of  this  sum,  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Old  Town,  is 
a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  implied  in  the  purification  of 
this  Augean  stable.  The  old  buildings 
are  so  solid  and  durable,  that  their  de- 
struction alone  would  be  a  most  expen- 
sive undertaking,  and  will  not  probably 
for  many  years  be  attempted.  Their  so- 
lidity, and  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  entirely  built  of  stone,  render  it 
scarcely  possible  that  a  great  conflagra- 
tion should  eventually  clear  them  away, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  so  many  other 
cities. 

It  is,  however,  rather  surprising  that, 
among   all    the   wealthy  citizens  of  the 
New  Town,  although  there  exist  so  many 
societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  negroes,  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses, there   exists   not   one   for  the  far 
more  necessary  and    desirable    object  of 
gradually   cleansing    out    the    wretched 
dens  of  the   Old  Town,  destroying  the 
miserable   habitations  of  the   poor,  and 
supplying    them     with    new    dwellings, 
rather  more  accessible  to  air  and  light, 
and  rather  more  favourable  to  health  and 
morality.     The    wants  of  the   Jew  and 
the  negro  in  distant  zones  and   unknown  I 
circumstances,  cannot    possibly  be   ade- 
quately understood,  and  therefore  proper- 
ly supplied  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 
But  what    their  own    poor    require,  and 
how  they  can  best  be  assisted,  this  they 
may    know    very   well,  if  they   choose. 
Yet  as,  all  the  world  over,  there  is  more 
joy  over  one  convert,  than  over  many  that 
never  erred,  so  in  Edinburgh  the  baptism 
of  one  negro  seems  a  more  worthy  sub- 
ject of  Christian  triumph  and  exultation, 
than  the  deliverance  of  a  hundred  of  these 
poor  outcasts  of  civilization,  whose  claims 
upon  society  and  Christianity  are  so  much 
nearer  and  greater.  The  Edinburgh  Pres- 
byterian, with  his  missionary  zeal,  is  like 
a  shepherd  who  has  a  hundred  sick  sheep 
in  his  own  flock,  and  who,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  cure  and  save  ihem,  spends 
all  his  time  and  money  in  the  purchase 


of  one  rare  and  expensive  ram.  To 
sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  life  to  the  poor 
of  High-street  and  its  closes,  to  snatch 
the  toddy-bottle  from  the  poor  man's 
hand,  and  press  the  cup  of  salvation  to 
his  lips,  these  would  be  such  worthy  ob- 
jects for  a  missionary's  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, that  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder 
how  they  have  never  been  yet  attempted. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  praises 
and  laurels  heaped  upon  the  missionary 
who  returns  from  Africa,  Australia,  or 
Walachia,  with  a  few  black,  brown,  or 
Jewish  converts,  would  be  but  sparingly 
bestowed  upon  the  nobler  philanthropist 
who  should  make  the  wynds  and  closes 
of  Edinburgh  the  scenes  of  his  charitable 
exertions. 

During  my  repeated  walks  through  the 
streets  of  the  Old  Town,  I  noticed  that 
the  Irish  inhabitants  were  scarcely  ever 
in  the  very  lowest  state  of  misery,  which, 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  monopo- 
lised by  the  Scotch.  The  Irish  were 
mostly  small  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
people. I  was  told  that  the  Irish  poor  in 
Edinburgh  generally  lived  better  upon 
very  little  than  the  Scotch  upon  a  good 
deal.  "  We  should  get  on  very  well 
here,"  said  a  poor  Irishman  to  me,  "if 
we  had  but  equal  rights  with  the  Scotch; 
but  it's  so  hard  for  us  to  get  into  the 
laws." 

A  walk  from  the  top  of  the  Castle 
Hill  down  High-street  and  the  Canon- 
gate,  to  Holyrood  House,  and  its  beauti- 
ful garden  in  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  town  walks  which  can 
be  taken  anywhere.  The  first  things  to 
be  seen  are  the  Regalia  of  Scotland,  pre- 
served in  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
castle.  These  regalia  vanished  entirely 
for  about  a  hundred  years;  being  walled 
up  by  some  Scottish  patriots,  in  the  year 
of  the  union,  1707,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  taken  to  London.  They  were 
not  discovered  and  unwalled  till  the  year 
1818.  1  was  told  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  obtained  some  information  concern- 
ing them,  and  had  contributed  much  to 
their  discovery.  The  whole  story  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  remarkable  one  :  for, 
whereas,  it  is  scarcely  credible  but  that 
the  place  where  the  regalia  were  hidden 
must  always  have  been  known  to  some 
persons,  it  would  seem  that  there  must 
have  been  all  along  individuals  among 
the  Scottish  nobility  who  never  put  full 
trust  in  the  union,  and  never  gave  up  all 
hope  that  the  Scottish  regalia  might, 
sometime  or  other,  be  put  in  practical  re- 
quisition, instead  of  continuing  to  be 
what  they  now  are,  merely  interesting 
antiquities.  That  they  were  not  brought 
forth  'from  their  concealment  in  1745,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
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castle  was  never  in  the  hands  of  the  Pre-  !  less  than  150,000  volumes,  as  well  as 
tender,  who  besieged  it  in  vain.  These  many  very  valuable  old  manuscripts.  I 
regalia  consist  of  the  crown  of  Robert  was  pleased  to  see  that  these  old  English 
Bruce,  the  sceptre  of  James  the  Fifth,  a  manuscripts  were  all  written  in  our  Ger- 
sword  presented  by  Pope  Julius  the  Se-  man  letters,  whose  "  crickle  crackle" 
cond  to  James  the  Sixth,  and  various  :  shapes  are  daily  more  and  more  disap- 
smaller  articles.  Besides  the  pearls  and  pearing  in  Europe,  before  the  invasions 
other  foreign  jewels  with  which  they  are  of  the  Latin  letters.  The  reading-rooms 
Bet,  they  are  decorated  with  many  of  the  of  the  Edinburgh  advocates  and  wriiers 
well-known  Scotch  crystals, called  Cairn-  j  to  the  signet  are  among  the  most  attrac- 


gorms.  These  Cairngorms  are  smoky 
quartz  crystals,  found  chiefly  in  the  gra- 
nite of  the  Cairngorm  mountain.  They 
are  favourite  decorations  of  the  Scotch, 
who  use  them  for  ornamenting  their  dag- 
gers, hunting-knives,  walking-sticks,  and 
snuff-boxes. 

Scarcely  any  considerable  English  town 
is  without  its  castle,  old  or  new,  and  all 
these  castles  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
each  other.     1  should  know  an  English 
town  castle  from  all  other  castles  what- 
ever, although  I  should  not  find  it  easy  to 
describe  all  the  little  signs  and  peculiari- 
ties   which   distinguish  them.     Leaving 
the  Edinburgh   town   castle,  I  next  tra- 
versed   the    lofty  esplanade,   where   the 
English  redcoats,  nicknamed  "  lobsters" 
by  the  common  people,  were  performing 
their  exercises,  and  entered  the  Old  Town, 
which  is  connected  with  the  New  Town 
on  the  left,  by  a  broad   earthen  mound, 
and  with  the  suburbs  on  the  right,  by  a 
splendid  bridge,  under  which  the  stream 
of    population     flows    on     perpetually, 
through   the  channel  of  the   Cow   Gate. 
Near  to  this    bridge  is  situated  the  old 
Scottish  Parliament  House,  now  contain- 
ing the  courts  of  law  and  the  library  of 
the  Scottish  advocates.    The  largest  hall 
in  this  building  is  now  a  sort  of  assem- 
bling room  for  the  lawyers,  and  when  1 
entered    it   contained    some  hundreds  of 
gown-men  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
They  were   all  young   vigorous-looking 
men,  and  wore  long  robes  and  powdered 
wigs.     I  had  never  seen  so  many  learned 
wigs  together  before;  but  not  even  the 
wigs  and  gowns  struck  me  so  much  as 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  lawyers  them- 
selves;   the  intelligent  manly   beauty  of 
their  faces,  and  the  handsome  proportions 
and  growth  of  their  figures.    The  stranger 
will  always  be  struck  by  this,  wherever 
he  sees  a  number  of  English   from  the 
upper  classes  assembled  together.     I  do 
not    believe    that   there    is    any    country 
where  the  cast  of  countenance  and  figure 
©f  the  upper  classes,  both   male  and  fe- 
male, is  so  beautiful  and  noble  as  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Advocate's  Library  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; it  is  one  of  the  few  which  possess 
the  privilege  of  receiving  a  copy  of  every 
new  publication  printed.     It  contains  no 


tive,  comfortable,  and  luxurious  in  the 
world,  uniting  all  the  elegance  and  lux- 
ury of  a  London  club,  with  the  learned 
wealth  and  seclusion  of  a  German  libra- 
ry. 1  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and 
ensconcing  myself  in  one  of  the  arm- 
chairs by  the  side  of  a  blazing  fire,  I 
turned  over  at  my  ease  the  splendid  pages 
of  "Audubon's  American  Ornithology." 
1  watched  the  fierce  combats  of  gigantic 
American  eagles,  observed  the  hesitation 
of  a  cormorant  mother  as  to  which  of  her 
hideous  little  open-mouthed  nestlings 
should  receive  the  berry  in  her  beak,  con- 
templated with  delight  the  brilliant  co- 
lours of  butterflies  and  humming-birds, 
and  the  eager  animation  of  hungry  wood- 
ducks,  and  admired  the  terror  depicted  in 
the  face  of  a  poor  little  frog  about  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  a  devouring  night- 
heron  ;  thus  enjoying  at  the  same  time 
the  loneliness  and  wild  wonders  of  an 
American  forest,  with  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  an  English  fireside. 

Opposite  to  the  Advocate's  Library,  in 
the  middle  of  the  High-street,  was  for- 
merly situated  a  place  in  which  we  have 
every  one  of  us  stood  once,  namely,  the 
Old  Tolbooth,  whose  dark  chambers  and 
gloomy  portals  Walter  Scott  has  so  bril- 
liantly illuminated  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian."  Everywhere  in  Scotland,  in- 
deed, we  come  to  places  lit  up  by  the  all- 
penetrating  light  of  genius  in  the  pages 
of  Scott  or  Burns;  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  whose  obscurest 
holes  and  corners  have  been  rendered  so 
illustrious  by  the  power  of  fiction. 

Another  interesting  spot,  near  the  Ad- 
vocate's Library,  although  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way,  is  the  establishment  of  the 
brothers  Chambers,  whose  publications 
have  of  late  years  attained  such  extraor- 
dinary success  and  popularity  in  Great 
Britain.  These  gentlemen  are  at  the 
same  time  authors,  printers,  publishers, 
bookbinders,  and  booksellers.  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  two  is  Robert  Cham- 
bers, while  William,  the  younger  brother, 
is  the  chief  man  of  business.  1  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  interesting 
establishment  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  all 
possible  operations  connected  with  the 
book  trade  are  carried  on  together.  The 
Messrs.  Chambers  began  with  very  small 
speculations,  but  their  undertakings  are 
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now  very  extensive,  and    they  employ 
nearly  a  hundred  persons  in  their  great 
book-manufactory.  All  their  publications 
are  at  the  same  time  so  cheap  and  so  well 
got    up,   and    are   generally   so   exactly 
adapted    to  the  wants  of  the  time,  that 
they  scarcely  ever  fail  of  success.    Their 
principal  periodical,  "  Chambers'  Edin- 
burgh  Journal,"   is   well    known,   even 
among  us,  for  its  cheapness  and  intrinsic 
value.     Their  "  People's   Editions"  are 
reprints   of   well-known   and    highly-re- 
puted works  likely  to  interest  the  mass 
of  the  people.     These  editions  are  sur- 
prisingly cheap,   although    very  correct 
and  well  printed.     The  "  Minor  Essays" 
of  the  philosopher  Bacon,  with  a  sketch 
of  this  great  man's  life,  are  sold  for  eight- 
pence,  "  Locke's  Essay  on   the  Human 
Understanding,"  for  sixpence,  and  other 
books    at    proportionate    prices.      Their 
"  Information  for  the  People"  is  a  sort  of 
popular   cyclopaedia,    of  which    no   less 
than  70,000   copies    have   already  been 
struck  off.  Their  "  Educational  Course." 
consists  of  a  series  of  small,   compen- 
dious, attractive-looking  little   books,  in 
which  the  elements  of  different  branches 
of  knowledge   are   clearly  and    skilfully 
explained  and  classified.     All  these  suc- 
cessful    undertakings    of    the    brothers 
Chambers  cannot  but  have  exercised  an 
important  and  beneficial  influence  on  the 
popular  literature,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland.    It  was  with  great  interest  and 
admiration  that  I  went  over  their  whole 
establishment,  and   examined   the   pj;int- 
ing-rooms  wherein  the  great  cylindrical 
presses  were  busy  at  work,  the  library  in 
which   several  young  men  were  writing, 
the  binding  room,  in  which  young  girls 
were    busy    pressing   and    stitching    the 
books,  the  warehouse  in  which  stood  im- 
mense piles  of  neat  little  volumes,  of  va- 
rious sizes  and   shapes,  and   finally  the 
selling  room,   in    which    these    volumes 
were  transferred  from  the   hands  of  the 
dealers  to  those  of  the  buyers.     All  the 
details  of  this  great   book    manufactory 
seemed  to  be  conducted  with  an  order,  a 
completeness,  and  a  skilful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  which  renders  it  the  most 
perfect  thing  of   its   kind    I   have   ever 
seen. 

Passing  the  Canongate  Church,  where 
repose  the  bones  of  Fergusson,  the  poet, 
and  Adam  Smith,  the  political  economist, 
and  the  Greyfriars  Church,  where  rest 
those  of  Blair,  Robertson,  Ramsay,  and 
others;  passing  also  the  Exchange  and 
the  Tronkirk,  the  pedestrian  reaches  a 
place  where  the  High-street  draws  to- 
gether into  a  narrow  street,  called  the 
Netheihow.  In  this  narrow  street  still 
stands  the  house  of  the  great  reformer, 
Knox.     In  this  house  he  lived  for  many 


years,  here  he  died,  and  out  of  that  little 
balcony,  he  is  said  often  to  have  addressed 
the  assembled  people.  A  small  stone 
effigy  of  Knox  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
corner  of  the  wall,  and  near  it  are  cut  in 
the  stone  the  words :  "  0-o? — deus — God." 
Strange  to  say  this  house  is  now  a  gin- 
shop,  and  as  it  was  in  the  evening  that  I 
entered  it,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
my  way  through  the  crowd  of  noisy  dram- 
drinkers,  who  filled  its  intricate  little 
rooms  and  passages.  If  old  John  Knox 
could  return  to  the  Netherbow,  he 
would  have  abominations  and  desecra- 
tions, against  which  to  launch  his  thun- 
ders, quite  as  bad  as  those  of  superstition 
and  Popery.  If  the  Edinburgh  magis- 
trates have  not  authority  enough  to  chase 
gin-drinkers  and  their  profanations  from 
the  house  once  sanctified  by  the  life  and 
death  of  a  great  reformer,  they  ought  at 
least  to  remove  from  its  walls  the  old 
effigy  and  inscription  which  form  so  re- 
proachful a  contrast  to  its  present  use 
and  condition. 

Passing  down  the  Canongate,  I  at 
length  reached  Holyrood  House.  Al- 
though this  palace  is  no  longer  used  as  a 
royal  residence,  it  is  allowed  to  retain 
many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  one; 
among  others,  the  rather  curious  privilege 
of  forming  a  sanctuary  for  debtors,  who 
cannot  be  arrested  within  a  certain  circle 
round  the  palace.  The  poor  people  who 
inhabit  the  little  houses  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, often  make  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  letting  them  to  aristocratic  defaulters. 
The  debtor's  wife  and  children  go  about 
freely  to  visit  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance in  the  city,  but  the  debtor  himself  is 
liable  to  be  pounced  upon  the  moment  he 
sets  his  foot  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace.  Holyrood  House  was  once 
a  convent,  founded  by  David  I.,  and  was 
not  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Scotland 
till  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  Queen 
Mary,  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  the 
English  generally  call  her,  to  distinguish 
her  from  her  cousin  Mary  of  England, 
who  has  conferred  the  greatest  historical 
interest  upon  this  palace.  The  extraor- 
dinary events  which  signalized  the  reign 
of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  woman, 
as  well  as  her  own  extraordinary  charac- 
ter and  life,  have  conferred  such  a  pecu- 
liar interest  upon  every  thing  connected 
with  her,  that  the  spot  where  she  was 
born,  that  where  she  gave  birth  to  James 
-VI.,  that  where  she  slept,  that  where  she 
concealed  herself,  that  where  she  was 
taken  prisoner,  are  all  still  remembered 
and  pointed  out  in  Scotland. 

"The  German  gentlemen  who  come 
here,"  said  the  old  housekeeper  who 
pointed  out  the  chamber  of  Mary  at  Holy- 
rood    to   me,   "are  always   particularly 
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eager  to  hear  about  our  Queen  Mary,  and 
to  see  every  thing  that  is  left  of  her.  I 
think  they  have  a  writer  among  them- 
selves, whom  they  are  all  very  fond  of, 
and  who  tells  about  Queen  Mary."  And 
in  fact  Schiller  has  created,  in  every  Ger- 
man mind,  such  a  romantic  interest  in 
Mary  Stuart,  Joan  of  Arc,  Fiesco  of  Ge- 
noa, Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  and  other 
great  historic  names,  that  we  always 
search  for  traces  and  relics  of  them  with 
peculiar  zeal  and  eagerness. 

Little  as  the  bedchamber  of  Mary  was 
respected  by  the  fierce  conspirators  who 
perpetrated  within  it  the  murder  of  her 
favourite  Rizzio,  after  generations  appear 
to  have  regarded  it  with  peculiar  respect 
»nd  tenderness.  During  the  lapse  of 
three  hundred  years,  nothing  has  been 
altered  in  it,  and  it  still  looks  as  if  the 
queen  had  but  just  left  it,  and  was  about 
to  return  immediately.  The  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, in  his  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  detailing  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
relates  that  the  bed-chamber  of  the  queen 
was  only  twelve  feet  square,  that  it  con- 
•  tained  a  table  and  a  bed,  and  that  a  pri- 
vate staircase  and  private  door  led  to  it 
from  the  chamber  of  the  king.  Such  is 
still  the  case,  and  every  thing,  down  to 
the  window-curtains,  the  table-cover,  and 
the  foot-stool,  is  still  the  same  as  when 
the  livid  countenance  of  the  hollow-eyed 
Ruthven,  and  his  fierce  assor-iates,  inter- 
rupted the  supper  of  Queen  Mary  and  her 
friends  with  their  harsh  voices  and  threat- 
ening gestures,  on  that  memorable  Satur- 
day evening  of  March,  1566. 

All  the  minute  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  tragical  fate  of  Rizzio  (as 
detailed  in  the  letter  or  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford), were  brought  vividly  before  us  by 
the  sight  of  the  chamber  where  they 
happened.  At  this  table,  between  these 
curtains— near  this  door — upon  this  car- 
pet was  the  fearful  scene  enacted  !  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  solidity 
in  modern  workmanship,  will  not  permit 
any  of  our  modern  palaces  to  preserve  for 
future  historical  inquirers  any  suf-h  inte- 
resting and  enduring  relics  as  are  found  in 
the  interior  of  these  apartments. 

Near  the  chamber  of  **  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots"  is  a  gallery,  containing  long  rows 
of  portraits  of  the  size  of  life,  of  Scot- 
tish kings  and  queens.  Their  physiog- 
nomies are,  however,  almost  undisiin- 
gnishable,  from  the  darkness  of  the 
colours,  and  the  want  of  light  in  the  hall; 
but  as  many  of  them  are,  probably,  mere 
fancy  pirns,  painted  after  the  imagina- 
tive descriptions  of  Scotch  historians,  this 
s  of  little  importance. 

These  writers,  like  those  of  Ireland, 
have  generally  -idopted,  as  literal  truth, 
oil  the  Celtic  traditions  of  the  bards;  and 


there  are,  I  believe,  no  nations  in  Europe, 
who  carry  their  historical  pretensions  so 
far  back  into  the  darkness  of  by-gone 
ages  as  these  two.  They  <jive  us  long 
series  of  kings,  as  well  before  as  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  enter  into  the 
most  exact  details  of  the  events  of  these 
imaginary  reigns,  and  know  all  about  the 
character,  the  mode  of  life,  the  grandfa- 
thers, uncles,  and  cousins  of  these  ficti- 
tious personages. 

An  historian  may  assuredly  reject  all 
such  stories  at  once,  as  mere  fables;  but, 
considered  in  a  different  point  of  view — 
psychologically  and  ethnographically, 
they  have  a  certain  interest.  The  Scotch 
have  such  a  mania  for  devising  an  early 
history  of  their  country,  that  they  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  these  airy  phantoms,  and  hang  them 
up  among  the  Jameses  and  Alexanders, 
who  really  once  were  clothed  in  flesh 
and  blood.  The  portrait  of  "  Maria 
Stuartus,"  here,  is  a  bad  copy  ;  the  best 
picture  of  her  is  said  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  of 
this  we  were  shown  a  small  copy,  in 
which  the  most  characteristic  feature  are 
the  eyebrows,  high  arched,  and  standing 
far  apart.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton,  who  were  once  very  near 
the  throne,  have  remained  to  this  day 
hereditary  keepers  of  Holyrood  House, 
and  premier  peers  of  Scotland. 

Another  part  of  the  palace,  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  and  rebuilt 
by  Charles  II.,  and  consisting  of  a  range 
of  rather  uncomfortable  rooms,  was  inha- 
bited in  1830  by  Charles  X.  and  his  fa- 
mily. Some  of  them  are  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
dren struck  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  but 
three  or  four  of  the  ceilings  are  merely 
painted  with  the  clouds.  "They  wanted 
to  paint  something  that  would  not  take 
long  to  do,"  said  the  woman,  who  showed 
me  the  rooms,  '*  and  so  they  painted  the 
clouds."  The  expiring  race  of  the  Bour- 
bons must  have  found  a  melancholy  re- 
fuge in  these  cloudy  chambers,  where  so 
many  parallels  must  have  suggested 
themselves  between  their  own  bite  and 
that  of  the  Stuarts. 

Both  families  have  experienced  a  vio- 
lent revolution,  the  execution  of  one  of 
their  crowned  heads, — a  first  banishment 
(a  Cromwell,  a  Napoleon),  a  restoration, 
a  second  banishment,  have  seen  another 
on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors  (William 
111.  and  Louis  Philippe),  and  both  have 
left  a  Pretender  (Prince  Charles  Edward, 
and  Henry  V).  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Queen  Victoria,  on  her  visit  to  Scotland. 
avoided  the  gloomy  old  palace  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  preferred  the  beautiful  and 
comfortable  abode  of  her  wealthy  subject. 
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It  is  now  said  that  Holyrood  is,  indeed, 
to  be  fitted  up  for  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  sovereign,  but  the  melancholy  re- 
membrances can  no  more  be  effaced  from 
it,  than,  according  to  popular  belief,  the 
stains  of  blood.  The  housekeeper  main- 
tained stoutly  that  nothing  could  ever 
wash  away  those  of  Rizzio. 

The  royal  chapel  of  Holyrood,  a  part 
of  the  ancient  abbey,  founded  by  David 
I.,  lies  in  ruins.  Charles  I.  had  it  re- 
paired for  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  James  II.  for  that  of  Rome, 
but  as  the  Scots  like  one  as  little  as  the 
other,  they  have  suffered  the  chapel  to  go 
to  decay.  These  ruins,  which  lie  close 
to  the  palace,  are  very  beautiful,  espe- 
cially an  old  Gothic  gateway,  and  some 
columns,  which  still  remain  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  are  surrounded  by 
the  tombs  of  Scottish  magnates;  some 
of  whom  are  still  occasionally  buried 
here.  A  fee  of  seventy  guineas  is,  how- 
ever, demanded  for  this  honour. 

On  some  of  the  stones  a  sword  and 
cross  are  scratched  in,  according  to  what, 
I  believe,  was  a  general  custom  among 
the  Scots,  for  I  saw  them  in  several  of 
their  churchyards.  In  this  chapel  is 
shown  the  altar  before  which  Mary  was 
married  to  Darnley,  Queen  Mary's  own 
confessing  room,  and  the  royal  vault, 
where  several  of  the  Stuart  kings  lie 
buried.  The  coffins,  it  was  said,  had 
been  taken  and  sold  by  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers, and  the  bones  had  been  afterwards 
collected  and  placed  upon  boards,  where, 
on  looking  through  an  iron  grating,  I  saw 
them.  There  are  two  sculls  and  some 
arm  and  leg  bones.  Never  have  I  seen 
royal  remains  laid  out  in  such  a  fashion. 
A  bottle  lay  among  them  which,  I  was 
told,  contained  records.  The  vault  is 
painted  black  on  the  inside,  and  decorated 
with  a  number  of  little  white  spots  to  re- 
present tears  ;  such  as  used  to  be  seen  on 
the  mourning  scutcheons  of  Catholic  fami- 
lies. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  appeared  in  the 
mournful  palace  of  the  Stuarts  in  due 
tragic  order;  in  the  corridors,  spots  of 
blood  that  can  never  be  washed  away  ;  on 
the  ceilings  of  the  chambers,  dark  clouds 
instead  of  gay  coloured  pictures,  and  over 
their  last  remains,  tears  constantly  fall- 
ing—or at  all  events  feigning  to  fall. 

THE    FORTH. 

Holyrood,  at  Edinburgh,  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, the  Castle  of  Linlithgow,  and  that 
of  Scone  near  Perth,  were  the  chief  resi- 
dences of  the  Scottish  kings.  They  all 
lie  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other, 
in  this,  the  widest  and  most  beautiful 
opening  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  and  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Tay,  which  approach  each  other  in  a 
neighbourly  manner  before  they  fall  into 
the  sea,  taking  between  them  the  lovely 
county  of  Fife.  When  I  had  tolerably 
well  satisfied  myself  with  the  sight  of 
Edinburgh,  I  prepared  to  visit  the  next 
royal  seat  of  Stirling,  which  is  pleasantly 
reached  by  steam,  along  the  pleasant 
Frith  of  Forth. 

We  found  our  boat  at  Leith,  the  har- 
bour of  Edinburgh,  connected  with  it  by 
a  fine  broad  road,  always  animated  by  a 
busy  traffic.  Our  little  vessel  lay  near 
the  Trident,  a  large  and  magnificent  sea- 
boat,  just  come  in  from  London,  and  in 
whose  honour  a  flag  bad  been  hoisted  on 
the  Nelson  monument  on  the  Calton  Hill. 
A  passenger  enlarged  to  me  on  the  won- 
derful and  admirable  qualities  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  mentioned  that  the  queen  had 
preferred  her  to  the  Royal  George  for  her 
return  to  London. 

Close  to  Leith  is  a  little  village  called 
Newhaven,  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  population. 
The  inhabitants,  about  a  thousand,  sub- 
sist entirely  on  fishing,  and,  in  their  dress 
and  manners,  even  in  the  mode  of  build- 
ing their  houses,  differ  entirely  from  the 
people  in  the  vicinity,  with  whom  they 
seldom  intermarry.  The  men  are  almost 
constantly  upon  the  water,  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  why  the  government  of  the 
house  is  always  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  women,  who  carry  the  produce  of 
their  husbands'  toils  to  the  fish  market  of 
Edinburgh,  where  they  are  greatly  feared 
and  respected  for  their  bodily  strength 
and  prowess.  The  wife  is  so  generally 
recognized  as  the  chief  person  in  the 
menage  of  Newhaven,  that  it  is  common, 
when  a  woman  marries,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  neighbours,  is  not  strong 
and  active  enough  for  the  duties  she  has 
taken  on  herself,  to  hear  them  say,  "What 
business  has  she  to  get  married?  Is  she 
able  to  win  her  gudeman  and  her  bairns 
their  bread  1" 

A  short  way  down  the  Frith  is  another 
fishinor  village,  Musselburgh,  whose  in- 
habitants, in  many  particulars,  resemble 
those  of  Newhaven;  and,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  near  Aberdeen,  are  others  whose 
occupants  differ  from  the  people  by  whom 
they  are  surrolinded^nd  who  are  believed 
to  be  descended  from  ancient  Danish  or 
Norwegian  colonies,  that  came  across  the 
German  Ocean,  and  have  held  themselves 
apart  from  the  people  among  whom  they 
settled. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  vil- 
lages inhabited  only  by  fishermen  usually 
present  many  peculiarities.  On  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  where  the  population  is 
German,  there  are  some  inhabited  solely 
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by  Letts;  among  the  Letts  in  Courland 
some  with  Esthonian  fishers;  among  the 
Esthonians  there  are  some  villages  of 
Swedish  fishermen,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  among  races  of  Wala- 
chians,  Tartars,  and  others,  there  are  vil- 
lages of  Cossacks.  Either  these  must  be 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  population  of 
the  respective  countries  who  have  been 
driven  thus  to  their  extremest  verge, 
where,  they  stand  in  a  manner  with  one 
foot  in  the  sea,  or  they  must  be  colonies 
from  opposite  coasts,  who,  wanting  little 
land,  have  easily  taken  root  and  been 
suffered  to  remain. 

The  whole  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
was  covered  by  little  fishing  boats,  which 
seemed  to  hover  over  the  water  like  sea 
mews,  and  sometimes  slipped  about  al- 
most under  our  steamer.  The  principal 
fish  found  in  these  Scotch  bays  are  the 
salmon  and  the  herring,  but  these  two 
were  now  out  of  season,  and  I  could  not 
make  out  what  these  boats  were  em- 
ployed about. 

It  is  singular  that  the  English  and 
Scotch,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
countries,  should  be  among  the  oldest  and 
best  fishers  in  the  world,  have  only  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period  made  use  of 
the  boundless  treasures  of  their  seas ;  arid 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
allowed  the  Dutch  to  snatch  the  fish  al- 
most out  of  their  mouths.  Even  now 
many  kinds  of  fish  are  brought  to  the 
London  market  only  by  the  latter.  The 
Frieslanders,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Norwe- 
gians have  been  fishermen  and  sailors 
from  the  earliest  periods,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  all  the  colonies  I  have  spo- 
ken of  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  are  de- 
scended from  them. 

The  broad  surface  of  the  Forth  was 
beautifully  variegated,  not  only  by  the 
swarms  of  fishing-boats,  but  by  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  steamers,  and  many  small 
islands  of  most  picturesque  forms — Inch- 
keith,  Cramond,  and  others.  To  some 
of  these  we  passed  quite  close,  so  that  we 
could  clearly  perceive  them  to  be  of  vol- 
canic origin,  probably  trap  or  basalt. 
The  little  island  of  Stone  Mickerey  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  fortress 
ruined  by  a  heavy  cannonade.  On  Inch 
Colme  an  old  convent  lies  in  ruins  among 
the  rocks,  and  on  some  there  are  fine  and 
extensive  oyster  beds,  which,  however, 
do  not  benefit  the  poor  Newhaveners,  or 
any  other  fishermen,  being  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  other  noble- 
men. The  convent  was  founded  by  Alex- 
ander I.,  when  he  was  detained  three 
days  on  the  island  by  a  violent  storm,  in 
crossing  the  Frith  from  Fife.  He  found 
there  no  one  but  a  poor  hermit,  who  en- 
tertained him  and  his  suite  with  milk  and 


shellfish.  Mary  of  Guise,  also  a  Queen 
of  Scotland,  was  wrecked  here  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  at  Fife  Ness,  and  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  owner  of  Bal- 
colmie  House,  an  old  castle  near  the 
promontory;  and  there  is  also  another 
point  of  the  coast  called  Margaret's  Hope, 
where  a  Saxon  princess,  Margaret  of 
England,  was  driven  by  a  tempest. 

The  Frith  of  Forth  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  and 
about  five  or  six  at  Leith.  A  little  fur- 
ther up,  at  Queensferry,  the  shores  ap- 
proach within  half  a  mile  of  each  other, 
and  then  again  expand  to  a  breadth  of 
three  miles.  Beyond  the  narrow  strait 
the  water  is  still  brackish,  although  this 
is  considered  the  commencement  of  the 
river. 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the 
Scottish  rivers  assume  a  similar  form. 
The  Frith  of  Tay,  for  instance,  narrows 
to  a  strait  at  Portoncraig,  and  the  Frith  of 
Murray  at  Fort  George,  and  thus  they  all 
form  two  bays,  an  outer  and  an  inner. 
At  each  strait  there  is  a  ferry,  usually 
worked  by  a  steamer.  The  Queensberry 
ferry  connects  the  counties  of  Linlithgow 
and  Fife,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
fertile  districts  of  Scotland,  and  which  is 
regarded  by  the  Scots  as  a  little  paradise. 
A  valley  in  the  centre,  commonly  called 
the  "//<>«;  of  Fife,"  is  indeed  watered  by 
the  river  Eden,  and  the  fame  of  its  beauty 
is  spread  far  and  wide. 

Fife  has  no  great  town,  but  many  very 
fine  seats,  and  a  great  number  of  villages, 
almost  all  lying  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
It  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the 
county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  or  of 
Kent  in  England.  The  county  of  Lin- 
lithgow, south  of  the  Forth,  is  mostly 
level,  and  the  hills  only  begin  to  rise 
towards  the  west  by  Stirling.  As  we 
entered  the  inner  bay  after  passing  the 
ferry,  we  saw  an  immense  number  of 
wild  ducks,  and  the  captain  informed  us 
that  in  winter  their  numbers,  and  those  of 
other  sea-birds,  are  so  great,  that  small 
bays  are  sometimes  entirely  covered  by 
them. 

We  had  a  great  number  of  passengers 
on  board  whom  we  dropped  at  various 
little  towns  and  villages  as  we  went 
along.  Steam  navigation  has  in  this 
country  penetrated  so  into  every  river, 
bay,  creek,  and  corner,  that  it  has  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  things,  and  by  esta- 
blishing new  relations,  and  forming  new 
channels  of  activity,  opened  such  im- 
mense and  incalculable  prospects,  that 
one  has  not  courage  even  to  begin  to 
speak  of  them. 

The  material  progress  of  the  world  is 
at  the  present  day  proceeding  with  such, 
marvellous    rapidity,    that    it    becomes 
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almost  impossible  to  observe  and  record 
it,  and  future  historians  must  provide 
themselves  with  a  hundred  hands  and  a 
thousand  fingers,  if  they  would  retain  in 
them  all  the  threads  of  human  develop- 
ment. 

Among  our  passengers,  the  two  that 
chiefly  interested  me  were  an  Italian 
named  Ortelli,  from  Rivolta,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  a 
Scotch  preacher.  From  this  Italian,  1 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  remark- 
able spread  of  his  countrymen  over  the 
British  islands  reaches  even  to  the  north 
of  Scotland.  In  many  places  in  Great 
Britain  the  Italian  foreigners  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Germans,  sometimes 
doubly  so,  although  the  latter  are  both 
morally  and  geographically  nearer  akin 
to  the  English:  there  are  also,  I  believe, 
many  more  Italians  living  in  the  English 
than  in  the  German  towns  (certainly  so, 
if  we  except  those  of  Austria),  notwith- 
standing our  long  subsisting  and  more 
intimate  relations  with  Italy. 

Their  chief  occupations  are  music,  the 
making  of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
and  plaster  casts,  and  dealing  in  Italian 
wares.  My  friend  Ortelli  was  hung  all 
round  with  barometers,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  up  and  down 
the  country  through  all  Scotland  in  this 
manner. 

My  preacher  was  from  Fifeshire,  a 
large  strong-built  farmer-looking  man, 
with  a  very  powerful  voice.  I  was  told 
he  was  a  "Highflyer,"  that  is,  one  of 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
party,  who  carry  to  the  greatest  height 
the  pretensions  of  the  "  Kirk." 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  tories 
have  been  in  power,  there  has  existed 
any  thing  but  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  Scotch 
church,  and  that  these  differences  have 
led  to  a  great  schism,  in  which  GOO 
preachers,  and  their  friends,  have  retired, 
and  constituted  themselves  into  what 
they  call  the  "Free  Kirk." 

"The  tories  have  broken  into  the 
church,"  said  the  Fifeshire  minister  in 
explanation  to  me;  "they  wanted  to  take 
from  us  the  power  of  the  keys  bestowed 
on  us  by  God  himself,  but.  we  could  not 
endure  that  they  should  deprive  him  of 
his  glory." 

I  had,  I  know  not  how,  taken  up  in  my 
youthful  days  a  notion,  that  the  simplicity 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  combined  with 
modesty  and  a  spirit  of  toleration;  and 
even  though  history  has  long  since  told 
me  another  tale,  I  find  it  hard  to  divest 
myself  of  it.  Nothing  can,  however,  be 
farther  from  the  truth,  for  the  humility, 
the  love,  the  gentleness,  of  the  early 
Christians,    which    shone    so    conspicu- 


ously in  the  founder  of  our  religion,  are 
nowhere  seen  less  than  among  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  however  the  external  sim- 
plicity of  their  mode  of  worship  may 
seem  to  assimilate  them  to  the  first  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  In  the  severity 
with  which  they  maintain  their  articles 
of  faith,  and  in  their  notions  of  priestly 
power  and  authority,  they  bear,  indeed, 
a  far  closer  resemblance  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  maintain  that  theirs  is  the 
true  apostolic  church,  that  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  or  the  power  of  the 
keys,  as  they  call  it,  has  descended  to 
them  direct  from  St.  Peter,  and  that  the 
General  Assembly,  with  the  moderator 
at  its  head,  has,  in  spiritual  matters,  an 
authority  in  Scotland  equal  to  that  of  the 
state  in  things  temporal.  This  distinc- 
tion between  things  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral is  easy  enough  to  lay  down,  but  the 
limits  of  the  two  are  not  always  very  ob- 
vious in  practice;  and  some  points  have 
accordingly  always  remained  in  dispute, 
which  have  led  to  occasional  collisions 
between  the  kirk  and  the  state. 

One  of  these  points  is  the  question 
concerning  the  right  of  presentation; 
whether  a  preacher  presented  by  a  patron 
must  be  accepted  unconditionally  by  a 
congregation,  or  may  be  rejected ;  and 
the  question  is  a  very  important  one, 
since  almost  all  the  Scotch  livings  have 
lay  patrons.  There  are  some,  indeed,  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  or  the  town  council 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  very  few  in  that  of 
the  congregations  themselves,  the  com- 
municants  namely,  but  the  very  great 
majority  is  in  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors— the  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls. 
The  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Bucelengh  have 
an  extraordinary  number  of  churches,  and 
out  of  the  five  and  thirty  parishes  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  there  are  but 
six  of  which  the  Earl  of  Zetland  is  not 
patron. 

The  immense  power  possessed  by  these 
noblemen  has  not  been  submitted  to  with- 
out a  strutTole.  Anti-patronage  societies 
have  been  founded,  and,  during  a  period 
of  eighty  years,  petitions  continually 
presented  to  the  Parliament;  and  since 
the  helm  of  the  state  has  been  entrusted 
to  tory  hands,  the  strife  has  become 
much  embittered  :  the  patrons  have  taken 
a  higher  tone,  and  the  court  of  session 
has,  it  is  said,  made  frequent  attempts  to 
encroach  on  the  spiritual  privileges  of 
the  kirk.  A  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
also,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
was  very  unfavourable  to  its  pretensions, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  finding  their 
representations  of  little  effect  at  West- 
minster, have  brought  their  case  before 
the  country  at  large  in  a  declaration, 
which,  were  it  not  too  lengthy,  1  would 
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gladly  cite  as  most  characteristic  of  the 
country  and  people,  and  as  a  document, 
not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  as  real- 
ly necessary  to  be  understood  by  any  one 
travelling  in  Scotland,  if  he  would  know 
any  thing  of  the  causes  of  the  excitement 
prevailing  everywhere  around  him. 

The  Fifeshire  minister  I  have  men- 
tioned, had  been  in  Germany,  and  called 
the  Germans  "  simple-hearted  creatures." 
He  had  seen  the  "Sabbath,"  he  said,  in 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  and  other  German 
cities,  and  he  murmured,  with  two  eyes 
cast  up  to  heaven,  something  of  regret  at 
the  little  respect  with  which  he  thought 
the  Sabbath  was  treated.  Geneva  had, 
however,  been  the  goal  of  his  journey, 
and  he  considered  himself  fortunate  in 
having  seen  the  city  of  Calvin,vthe  Zion 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Geneva,"  was  a 
wish  I  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  pious 
Scotchmen.  At  a  little  hamlet  on  the 
shores  of  Fife,  we  lost  our  "  Highflyer," 
but,  for  my  consolation,  there  remained 
behind  another  and  a  far  more  agreeable 
and  cultivated  minister  of  the  kirk,  who 
invited  me  to  visit  his  manse  and  glebe, 
as  the  parsonage  house  and  the  land  at- 
tached to  it  are  called  in  Scotland. 

We  steamed  up  the  beautiful  Forth  till 
it  had  become  a  very  narrow  stream,  and 
were  at  length  compelled,  as  it  was  ebb 
tide,  to  leave  our  "  Victoria,"  and  con- 
tinue our  journey  to  Stirling  in  a  smaller 
boat.  The  innumerable  windings  of  the 
river  made  city,  tower,  and  mountain  ap- 
pear to  be  perpetually  changing  their 
places,  and  they  were  now  seen  on  the 
right,  now  on  the  left,  now  before  and 
now  behind  us.  The  shores  were  finely 
varied,  and  even  this  upper  part  of  the 
Forth  near  Stirling  is  amazingly  beauti- 
ful. The  magnificent  Abbey  of  Culross, 
the  little  town  of  Kincardine,  the  town  of 
Alloa,  with  its  ancient  tower,  and  tiie 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Marr,  many  memo- 
rials of  Robert  Bruce,  such  as  abound  all 
over  Scotland,  and  many  remains  of  Ro- 
man fortifications  also  frequent  in  the 
Lowlands,  made  this  part  of  the  journey 
rich  both  in  historical  and  romantic  inte- 
rest. 

STIRLING. 

We  landed  at  length  in  Stirling,  and 
walked  through  the  town  to  the  inn, 
bringing  an  excellent  appetite  to  an  ex- 
cellent luncheon. 

A  small  chain  of  mountains  crosses  this 
part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  running  parallel  to  the 
Grampians.  It  begins  not  far  from  Dum- 
barton, near  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and 
crossing  Stirling  and  Perth,  loses  itself 
by  Montrose,  near  the  sea  coast,  about 


eighty  miles  from  its  commencement. 
The  highest  points  are  not  more  than 
from  2000  to  2400  feet  high,  and  in  two 
places  it  is  broken  through  by  two 
chasms  or  gates,  wider  than  the  Porta 
Westphalica  of  the  Weser,  and  through 
one  of  which  pour  the  waters  of  the 
Forth,  and  through  the  other  those  of  the 
Tay.  On  the  broken  side  of  the  moun- 
tain lies  the  town  of  Stirling. 

Although  this  mountain  chain  is  un- 
doubtedly one  in  a  geological  point  of 
view,  it  is  known  by  various  names. 
The  southern  part  is  called  the  "  Camp- 
sie  Hills,"  that  between  the  Tay  and 
Forth  the  "  Ochill  Hills,"  and  the  part 
beyond  the  Tay  the  "  Sidlaw  Hills." 
Between  these  hills  and  the  Grampian, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  are  parallel  to 
them,  is  a  broad  valley,  called  Strath- 
more,  or  the  Great  Valley,  many  parts  of 
which  again  have  special  names,  such  as 
the  "  Carse  of  Stirling,"  the  "Carse  of 
Falkirk." 

I  had  in  Stirling  the  good  fortune  to  be 
accompanied  to  all  the  interesting  points 
by  a  zealous,  patriotic,  an  intelligent 
friend,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  them  all. 

We  first  climbed  up  to  the  castle, 
which,  with  its  glorious  prospect,  forms 
of  course  the  most  prominent  object  of 
curiosity,  and  as  we  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  1  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  its  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is  a 
perfect  miniature — at  least  as  far  as  the 
Old  Town  is  concerned. 

In  the  High-street  of  Stirling  also,  a3 
in  that  of  Edinburgh,  are  several  old 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  in  a  solid  style  of 
architecture,  and  enriched  with  hand- 
some ornaments.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  palace  of  the  Regent  Earl  of  Marr, 
whose  posterity  were  the  keepers  or  con- 
stables of  Stirling  Castle,  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  (Sir  William  Alexander,  the 
philosophical  poet  of  the  court  of  James 
VI.,  and  the  tutor  of  Charles  I.,  who 
created  him  earl,)  the  tower  where  the 
Scotch  historian,  Buchanan,  renowned 
through  Europe,  lived  and  wrote.  He 
was  also  tutor  to  James  VI.  (I.  of  Eng- 
land)— what  a  pupil  for  so  wise  a  teacher  ! 
Wandering  between  these  memorials  of  a 
bygone  time  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
abbey,  we  reached  at  length  the  castle 
itself,  rising  from  the  top  of  a  basaltic 
rock,  which,  like  the  promontory  of  Fair- 
head  in  Ireland,  falls  precipitously  in 
vast  perpendicular  columns.  On  one  side 
these  basaltic  pillars  are  richly  draperied 
with  ivy;  and  on  the  other  side  a  beauti- 
ful plain  spreads  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle.  Across  this  plain,  the  beautiful 
Forth  winds  its  mazy  current  to  the  sea. 
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As  Stirling  jg  one  of  the  castles  which, 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  must  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  defence,  there  were  many 
parts  of  the  fortification  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  go  upon;  although  as  almost 
every  point  presented  a  new  and  delightful 
landscape,  we  would  willingly  have  run 
out  upon  every  projecting  corner. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  there  should  be  so  manjT 
travellers,  for  it  is  grievous,  when  arriving 
at  a  place  so  well  worth  describing  as  Stir- 
ling Castle  and  the  surrounding  country, 
that  one  must  not  launch  out  into  a  stream 
of  eloquence,  and  give  vent  to  one's  en- 
thusiasm, for  fear  of  wearying  readers 
with  a  repetition  of  what  they  have  often 
heard  before.  Yet  it  often  really  happens 
in  this  way  that  the  reader  never  obtains 
the  enjoyment  of  an  exact  and  intelligible 
account  of  many  things  he  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  know,  and  the  true  art  of 
description  falls  quite  to  decay. 

Professor  Thibaut,  who  taught  mathe- 
matics in  Gottingen,  always  used  to  wish 
that  bis  pupils  might  never  have  heard  of 
mathematics,  or  have  forgotten  all  they 
had  heard,  that  he  might  have  a  perfectly 
free  and  unprejudiced  ground  on  which  to 
erect  the  fair  edifice  of  mathematical  doc- 
trine in  their  minds.  The  traveller  in 
Scotland  might  in  the  same  manner  wish 
that  his  readers  had  never  heard  of  Stir- 
ling Castle,  the  Forth,  Strathmore,  or 
indeed  of  any  part  of  the  country,  for  then 
he  might  describe  away  to  his  heart's 
content. 

The  oldest  foundations  and  fortifications 
of  Stirling  Castle  appear  to  have  existed 
;it  so  early  a  period  that  their  date  is  not 
known,  for  there  remains  no  reeord  of  a 
time  when  there  was  no  castle  on  this 
spot.  A  great  part  of  the  present  edifice 
dates,  however,  from  the  time  of  Mary 
of  Guise,  the  mother  of  Mary  Stuart. 
A  parliament  house  built  by  James  III., 
a  palace  of  James  V.,  and  a  royal  chapel 
of  James  VI.,  are  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  edifice.  The  parliament  house 
lies  characteristically  enough  close  to  the 
king's  palace,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  ad- 
junct— as  the  parliaments  of  those  days 
were  in  fact  no  more  than  royal  councils, 
and  never  opposed  the  will  of  the  mo- 
narch. 

All  the  opposition  experienced  by  the 
kings  of  Scotland  arose  from  quite  another 
quarter.  Scotch  parliaments  were  held 
in  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  other 
places,  for  these  assemblies  were  just  as 
little  bound  to  a  particular  spot  as  the 
German  Diet,  or  the  courts  of  the  empe- 
rors. 

The  palace  of  James  V.,  is  a  very  model 
of  bad  taste,  and  so  far  a  rarity.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  the  extremely  bad 
taste  that  could  tolerate  the  hideous  my- 


thological figures  on  these  walls  should 
have  prevailed  in  a  royal  court  of  which 
a  French  princess  was  the  queen.  It  is 
right,  however,  that  these  monstrosities 
should  not  be  destroyed,  for  they  have 
their  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  taste.  But  after  all  one  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  zealous  reformers,  who, 
after  the  time  of  James,  destroyed  so 
many  magnificent  abbeys,  had  exercised 
their  destructive  propensities  on  some  of 
the  monstrosities  of  this  building. 

In  the  chapel  is  a  pulpit,  said  to  have 
been  filled  by  John  Knox,  but  these 
Knox's  pulpits  are  as  plentiful  in  Scot- 
land as  with  us  those  of  Luther,  Zwingli, 
and  other  reformers.  Pulpits  are,  indeed, 
the  most  peculiar  relics  of  the  founders 
of  Protestantism,  who  established  their 
spiritual  edifice  on  and  through  the  Word. 

To  correspond  with  the  Rizzio  corridor 
in  the  Holyrood  House,  there  is  here 
a  Douglas  chamber,  a  closet  in  which, 
in  1452,  James  II.  stabbed  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  because  he  would  not  renounce 
the  confederacy  which  he  and  some  other 
barons  had  formed  against  the  royal  au- 
thority. It  is  seldom  that  sovereigns  have 
taken  business  of  this  sort  into  their  own 
hands,  but  in  Scotch  history  this  incident 
occurs  several  times. 

"  Ye  towers  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled," 

sings  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  A  murder  committed  by  the  con- 
secrated hand  of  a  sovereign  has  certainly 
something  of  peculiar  horror.  Consider- 
ing the  plenitude  of  power  with  which  he 
is  invested,  if  a  monarch  does  not  shrink 
from  such  a  deed,  no  one  can  feel  himself 
safe,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
as  powerful  an  impression  is  made  by  it, 
as  by  the  murder  of  a  king  by  a  subject, 
although  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  case, 
one  might  suppose  it  would  be  regarded 
as  of  comparatively  much  less  moment. 

The  Stuarts  were  fond  of  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, and  lived  here  more  than  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  memory  of  James  V,  is  here 
as  vivid  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  Holy- 
rood.  This  king  was  in  the  habit,  like 
Haronn-al-Raschid,  of  going  out  dis- 
guised among  his  subjects,  and  frequently 
performing  in  his  assumed  character  acts 
of  liberality  and  kindness.  There  is  a 
steep  path  winding  down  the  rock  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  which  James 
usually  preferred  for  these  excursions, 
called  the  Ballochgeich,  or  Windy  Pass; 
and  the  people  about  the  place  who  often 
saw  a  supposed  stranger  descend  by  this 
path,  were  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
him  by  the  appellation  of  the  "Laird  or 
Gndeman  of  Ballochgeich." 

The  castle,  when  I  visited  it,  was  full 
of  Scotch  troops,  some  of  its  buildings 
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serving  them  as  barracks.  These  men 
were  almost  all  fine  well-grown  fellows: 
some  were  exercising,  some  planted  as 
sentinels  on  different  posts,  and  some 
amusing  themselves  with  the  bag-pipes 
in  the  great  hall.  A  dramatic  performance 
by  some  regimental  amateurs  was  an- 
nounced for  the  evening,  and  badly  writ- 
ten bills  were  stuck  up  at  all  corners.  I 
saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  handsome 
Highland  costume,  which  we  have  now 
not/Seen  for  a  long  time  in  continental 
Europe.  In  Napoleon's  time  it  was  as 
well  known  both  in  Germany  and  Spain 
as  that  of  the  Cossacks,  Baschkirs,  and 
others.  In  this  long  peace  the  aspect  of 
different  nations  becomes  strange  to  each 
other. 

The  Scots,  as  is  well  known,  boast 
that  their  national  dress  has  descended  to 
them  from  the  Romans,  being  introduced 
by  the  legionaries  among  their  Pictish 
ancestors  ;  this  account,  however,  seems 
at  best,  exceedingly  doubtful  when  we 
consider  that,  in  the  first,  place,  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Roman  military  costume  is 
very  distant;  and  secondly,  that  it  pre- 
vails almost  exclusively  in  that  part  of 
Scotland  where  the  Romans  never  came. 
It  seems  improbable,  also,  that  the  Picts 
should  have  renounced  their  own  dress 
in  favour  of  that  of  enemies  with  whom 
they  were  engaged  in  almost  incessant 
hostilities;  and  that  a  people  who  have 
retained  not  a  trace  of  the  Roman  language 
or  manners  should,  nevertheless,  have 
preserved  their  dress,  would  be  an  un- 
heard-of phenomena. 

The  resemblance  of  the  chlumys  to  the 
Scotch  kilt  is  probably  purely  accidental ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  that  the  Roman 
mantle  should  have  remained  hano-in<ion 
these  distant  Caledonian  hills,  while  not 
a  rag  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  It  is  possible,  however,  though 
not  likely;  and  the  fact  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage having  lingered  among  the  remote 
eastern  barbarians  of  Walachia,  might  be 
cited  to  the  ethnographical  inquirer  as  an 
analogous  case. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  regiments  in 
the  English  army  which  wear  this  cos- 
tume, but  among  the  people  of  the  High- 
lands themselves,  it  is,  like  all  the  other 
national  costumes  of  Europe,  going  fast  to 
decay.  There  are  but  a  few  valleys  in 
which  it  is  universal  among  the  inha- 
bitants, and  it  is  in  most  places  worn 
only  by  old  people,  or  children,  for  whom 
it  is  considered  healthy  and  hardy. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Castle-hill  towards 
the  south  lie  the  royal  gardens,  laid  out 
in  the  year  1315,  and  under  the  Stuarts 
the  scene  of  so  many  of  the  knightly 
sports  recorded  by  the  Scottish  chroni- 
clers.    These    gardens   are   quite   over- 


grown with  grass,  but  their  plan  can  still 
be  distinguished  by  the  various  shades 
of  the  green  sward.  In  the  middle  is  a 
hill  called  the  "King's  Knot,"  from 
which  paths  diverge  in  various  direc- 
tions; a  line  is  drawn  round  this  hill, 
and  beyond  it  is  a  mound, — the  "  Ladies' 
Hill,"  from  which  the  fair  spectators 
looked  on  the  tournament;  many  other 
interesting  spots  too  were  pointed  out  by 
the  cicerone,  to  whom  I  must,  neverthe- 
less, confess  I  paid  but  half  attention, 
while  my  eye  wandered  again  and  again 
with  delight  over  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

The  view  from  Stirling  Castle  is,  in 
my  opinion,  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  kind  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Britain, 
and  since  Britain  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  in  Europe,  it  follows 
that  the  claims  of  Stirling  are  very  high. 
This  being  taken  into  consideration,  my 
readers  will,  perhaps,  be  merciful  to  my 
transgression  if  I  return  to  the  subject. 
In  the  great  break  in  the  mountains 
which  I  have  described,  occurs  the  con- 
fluence of  three  rivers,  the  Allan,  the 
Teth,  and  the  Forth,  which  forms,  with 
its  lovely  semicircular  windings,  many 
peninsulas  like  the  rings  or  links  of  a 
chain;  these  peninsulas  are  fertile  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
old  Scottish  rhyme, 

"  Ae  link  o'  the  Forth 
Is  worth  au  earldom  o'  the  north." 

Although  the  season  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced, these  "links"  were  still  covered 
with  the  liveliest  green  ;  from  which  the 
black  basaltic  rock  of  Stirling  rose  like  a 
throne  for  some  sovereign  ruler.  Vast 
rocks,  the  door-posts  of  the  mountain- 
gate,  seem  to  guard  its  entrance,  and  the 
eye  loses  itself  in  the  distant  blue  line  of 
the  sea. 

Far  off  in  the  interior  rise  the  mighty 
pyramids  of  the  Grampians,  covered  ac- 
cording to  their  various  heights  with 
green,  dark  heath,  or  snow.  The  valley 
of  Strathmore  is  sprinkled  over  with  a 
multitude  of  villages  and  hamlets,  whose 
inhabitants  one  cannot  but  envy.  Had 
we  only  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
day,  I  could  scarcely  have  found  courage 
to  tear  myself  from  this  spot,  but  this 
country,  alas,  enjoys  but  little  the  favour 
of  Apollo— the  rain  came  down  heavily 
and  drove  us  from  the  incomparable 
spectacle. 

DRUMMOND  CASTLE. 

I  took  shelter  under  the  roof  of  my 
wandering  habitation,  the  post-chaise, 
and  drove  the  same  evening,  in  company 
with  my  courteous  friend,  the  Presbyte- 
rian  clergy  man,    through   the    beautiful 
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vale  of  Strathmore  to  the  castle  of  the 
Drummond  family,  and  its  celebrated 
gardens.  The  road  led  through  the  val- 
lpy  of  the  Allan  by  the  foot  of  the  Ochill 
hills,  and  past  the  villages  of  Lecropt 
and  Dumblane.  Six  miles  beyond  Dtim- 
blane  we  passed  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp,  the  finest  and  most  complete  thing 
of  the  kind  existing  in  Scotland.  It  is 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  long  and  nine 
hundred  broad,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
threefold  fortification  of  walls  and  ram- 
parts. These  were  all  overgrown  with 
grass,  and  cattle  were  grazing  upon  them. 
Across  a  place  where  it  was  evident  there 
had  been  a  gate,  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch 
crowned  with  flowers  and  foliage  had 
lately  been  erected,  under  which  Prince 
Albert  had  passed  when  he  visited  the 
place  on  his  return  from  his  peaceful  ex- 
peditions to  the  Highlands.  Agricola, 
returning  victorious  from  his  warlike  in- 
cursions in  the  same  direction,  may  possi- 
bly have  passed  beneath  one  erected  in 
the  same  spot. 

From  this  Roman  camp  to  Drummond 
Castle,  stretches  a  level  district  called 
the  "  Moor  of  Ochill,"  whereon  stood 
formerly  and  perhaps  still  stands  a  cabin, 
which,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  relates,  was  oc- 
cupied thirty  years  ago  by  an  old  woman 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Empress  of  Morocco.  Sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago  the  old  woman's 
daughter,  having  set  out  on  a  voyage  for 
America,  with  other  Scottish  emigrants, 
was  captured  «by  a  corsair,  made  a  slave, 
and  brought  into  the  harem  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Morocco,  who  took  such  a  fancy  to 
her  that  he  made  her  one  of  his  principal 
wives.  The  Scottish  sultana  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  her  own  people, 
and  thus  the  affair  became  generally 
known.  The  two  sons  she  bore  the  em- 
peror afterwards  claimed  the  support  of 
England,  alleging  that  they  were  of  Bri- 
tish blood  by  their  mother's  side. 

Not  far  from  Drummond  Castle  is  the 
village  of  Muthill,  where  my  reverend 
companion  resided,  and  where,  in  the 
little  inn  in  which  I  passed  the  night,  1 
found  every  comfort  a  travellercould  wish, 
with  an  agreeable  talkative  hostess,  a 
pleasant  clean  apartment,  and  a  bed,  as 
English  beds  often  are,  half  an  acre  in 
extent. 

Notwithstanding  my  enjoyment  of  the 
"creature  comforts"  of  my  hostelry,  I 
was  tempted  to  quit  them  to  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  village, 
whom  I  found  silting  alone  by  his  fire- 
side, and  from  whom  I  received  a  most 
hospitable  welcome. 

Village  schoolmasters  are  a  class  of 
men  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  by  a  tra- 
veller deshing  information  in  any  country. 


They  stand  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
cultivated  classes;  and,  of  all  who  are  ca- 
pable of  reasoning  and  reflection,  they  are 
the  nearest  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
population.  They  get  their  knowledge 
of  the  people  at  first  hand,  as  foresters, 
huntsmen,  fishermen,  and  farmers  do 
their  knowledge  of  nature,  of  animals, 
plants,  climates,  and  soils;  and  I  have 
often  found  in  them  a  treasury  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  their  neighbours,  and  the  local 
details  connected  with  the  country,  such 
as  can  seldom  be  met  with  even  among 
the  clergy,  who  move  usually  in  a  higher 
circle. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  ethnography 
and  statistics,  would  certainly  set  a  high 
value  on  these  springs  of  genuine  instruc- 
tion, which,  if  brought  together,  might 
form  a  great  and  important  strpam. 

In  the  schoolmaster  of  Muthill,  as  in 
many  of  his  colleagues,  I  found  a  very 
clever,  well-informed  person,  and  his 
apartments  were  not  only  pleasant  and 
neat,  but  even  elegant  in  their  arrange- 
ments. I  could  not  help  silently  com- 
paring this  abode  with  those  of  our  village 
schoolmasters  in  Saxony,  and  wondering 
at  the  progress  made  of  late  years,  in  this 
respect,  in  Scotland. 

I  expressed  aloud  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise I  felt  at  this  change,  and  my  new 
friend  declared  that  he  was  content  with 
his  position.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
added,  "  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discon- 
tent among  the  parish  schoolmasters,  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  their  pay." 
I  replied  that  the  same  complaint  was 
often  heard  in  Germany,  and  he  inquired 
what  was  the  average  pay  of  our  school- 
masters. 

"  It  varies  a  good  deal,"  was  my  an- 
swer; "some  have  a  hundred,  some  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  many  no  more 
than  fifty  dollars." 

"  How  many  pounds  go  to  a  dollar?" 
asked  he. 

"  Seven  dollars  go  to  a  pound,"  said  I. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  springing  up 
from  his  chair,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  they  pay  a  schoolmaster  with  seven 
pounds  a  year  ?" 

"Kven  so,"  I  replied, — "seven  pounds; 
but  how  much  then  do  they  get  with 
you?" 

"  I  know  no  one  who  has  less  than 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  in  all  Scotland; 
but  the  average  is  70/.  or  80/.  and  many 
go  as  high  as  150/." 

"What!"  cried  I,  springing  up  in  my 
turn,  "150/.!— that  makes  1,050  dollars. 
A  baron  would  be  satisfied  in  Germany 
with  such  a  revenue  as  that,  and  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  schoolmasters 
who  grumble  at  it?" 
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"Yes,"  said  he;  "but  recollect  how 
dear  things  are  with  us.  Sugar  costs 
eiglitpence  a  pound,  coffee  two  shillings; 
chocolate  is  still  dearer,  and  tea  not  much 
cheaper.  And  then  how  dear  are  good 
beef  and  pork,  and  plums,  and  puddings, 
and  every  thing  else!"  1  could  not  deny 
this,  but  I  thought  that  our  poor  school- 
masters were  content  if  they  had  but 
bread. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction, I  am  told,  among  the  Scotch 
preachers  ;  for  at  the  Reformation,  when 
the  rich  abbeys  and  convents  were  de- 
stroyed, the  revenues  attached  to  them 
fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  lay- 
men, and  the  clergy  could  not  recover  any 
thing  very  considerable  out  of  them.  No 
one  of  our  village  pastors,  however, 
would  dream  that  he  had  any  cause  of 
complaint,  if  he  were  as  well  off  as  the 
worst  paid  among  the  Scottish  preachers. 
I  could  hear  of  none  of  these  who  had 
less  than  150/.  per  annum,  with  a  manse 
and  glebe  attached;  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  no  such  rich  or  such  poor  liv- 
ings as  are  to  be  found  in  the  English 
church. 

Popular  education  has,  it  is  well 
known,  made  extraordinary  progress  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Muthill  schoolmaster 
assured  me  that  the  greatest  zeal  for 
learning  existed  among  the  people,  both 
for  themselves,  and  still  more  for  their 
children.  Parents  are  never  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  be  educated,  and 
he  was  quite  astonished  to  learn  that  this 
is  thought  necessary  among  us.  He  said 
that,  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  disgrace  not  to  have  children  taught, 
and  compulsion  was  the  last  thing  thought 
of  in  such  a  case.  If  it  were  wished,  he 
said,  to  discover  a  method  of  inspiring 
the  people  with  a  distaste  for  learning, 
no  more  effectual  one  could  be  hit  upon 
than  that  of  insisting  upon  what  they 
were  willing  enough  to  do.  He  was 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  ;  for  in  the  Highland  districts, 
the  Gaelic  dialect  is  still  a  great  obstacle 
to  education.  In  the  Normano-Saxon 
alone,  are  life,  movement,  and  activity;  it 
is  the  language  of  literature  and  of  all 
the  cultivated  classes;  and  were  they 
now  even  more  nearly  on  a  level,  it  ap- 
pears impossible  that,  in  the  same  state, 
two  languages  and  two  literatures  should 
flourish  by  the  side  of  each  other.  One 
must  finally  drive  out  the  other;  and 
where  there  is  such  great  inequality  as 
between  the  powerful  English  and  the 
feehle  Gaelic,  all  the  efforts  of  Celtic 
societies  and  Highland  patriots  can 
scarcely  so  much  as  retard  its  total  ruin. 

This  melancholy,  yet  for  many  reasons, 
desirable  consummation,  appears   to  be 


fast  approaching.  My  new  friend  in- 
formed me  that  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Comrie,  belonging  to  the  High- 
lands, scarcely  any  thing  is  now  spoken 
but  English,  although  forty  years  ago 
Gaelic  was  almost  universal;  and  as  I 
went  on  I  met  with  many  similar  in- 
stances. Sometimes  I  could  even  per- 
ceive traces  of  Gaelic  having  been  but 
recently  rooted  out.  When,  however, 
we  consider  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  Germanic  language  and  race 
obtained  a  footing  in  Scotland,  it  seems 
surprising  that  the  Gaelic  tongue,  unsup- 
ported by  a  written  literature  should  have 
been  able  to  maintain  itself  so  long. 
Even  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  Cale- 
donians, meaning  the  people  of  the  Low- 
lands, were  of  Germanic  race.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  the  struggles  that 
must  have  taken  place  between  them,  it 
has  needed  the  whole  power  of  our  thou- 
sand-handed age  armed  with  hornbooks 
and  school-books,  and  newspapers,  and 
all  other  literary  weapons,  to  lift  the  old 
Gaelic  fairly  out  of  the  saddle.  The 
contest  will,  however,  certainly  terminate 
in  its  being  finally  driven  from  all  the 
glens  and  bens. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
the  introduction  of  sheep  farming,  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  have, 
no  doubt,  contributed  to  this  end.  For- 
merly the  mountain  glens  were  thinly 
scattered  over  with  lonely  huts,  whose 
inhabitants  gained  a  scanty  subsistence 
among  rock  and  moorland,  by  raising  a 
little  oats,  or  feeding  two  or  three  lean 
cows. 

In  recent  times,  many  of  these  glens 
have  been  cleared  of  their  population,  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  The  chief  of  the 
clans,  when  they  learned  to  look  for 
other  sources  of  profit  than  the  number 
of  retainers,  on  which  their  dignity  for- 
merly depended,  drove  out  these  poor 
people,  whose  persons  were  no  longer 
serviceable  in  swelling  the  pomp  of  their 
"tails,"  and  threw  their  lands  into  sheep- 
pastures.  In  the  mean  time,  manufactur- 
ing industry  was  awakening  in  the  towns, 
and  commerce  in  the  harbours  of  Scot- 
land, whilst  in  the  districts  remaining 
agricultural,  a  better  system  was  intro- 
duced, by  which  not  only  more  food  was 
raised,  but  more  hands  required.  The 
Highlanders,  driven  from  their  native 
glens,  found  a  subsistence  in  one  or  other 
of  these  ways ;  the  population  became 
more  concentrated  in  towns;  and  this 
circumstance  contributed,  as  much  as 
any  other,  to  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  English  language,  and  of  general 
civilization  in  Scotland. 

The  new  period,  which  seems  to  pro- 
mise such  golden  fruits,  commenced  in 
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the  gloomy  and  stormy  year  1746,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  last  insurrection  in 
favour  of  the  Stuarts.  All  the  Highland 
clans  were  then  dispersed  by  the  English, 
and  one,  that  of  Macgregor,  particularly 
distinguished  for  wildness  and  ferocity, 
was  wholly  proscribed.  Many  of  them 
were  hung  and  shot,  and  the  remainder 
took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  neighbouring 
clans,  and  assumed  other  names. 

In  the  village  of  Mu thill,  the  school- 
master told  me  he  knew  one  descendant 
of  the  Macgregnrs  who  always  wrote  his 
name  James  Drummond,  although  he 
was  called  James  Macgregor  by  his 
family  and  friends. 

Notwithstanding  the  dispersion  of  the 
clansmen  over  all  parts  of  Scotland  and 
of  the  world,  certain  names  remain 
greatly  predominant  in  certain  districts. 
For  instance,  in  that  in  which  I  now 
found  myself,  almost  all  the  people  were 
Drummonds,  the  remains  of  the  once 
powerful  clan  of  that  name  whose  chief 
was  the  Earl  of  Perth ;  the  title  was  for- 
feited in  1716,  but  the  princi pal  branch 
of  the  family  still  resides  at  Drummond 
Castle,  and  there  are  scattered  over  the 
country  a  number  of  other  considerable 
families  of  the  same  name — the  "  Drum- 
monds of  Strathallan,"  the  "  Drummonds 
of  Comrie,"  the  "  Drummonds  of  Blair 
Drummond,"  the  "  Drummonds  of  Haw- 
thornden,"  &c. 

On  the  morning  after  my  visit  to  the 
schoolmaster,  I  was  to  breakfast  with  my 
friend  the  preacher.  A  Scotch  breakfast 
does  not  usually  afford  as  much  meat  as 
appears  in  England,  but  fish,  sweet 
things,  and  pastry,  make  ample  amends. 
The  honey  I  found  excellent,  but  the  bar- 
ley scnnes,  flat  round  cakes  made  of  bar- 
ley meal,  and  apparently  scarcely  shown 
to  the  fire,  were  rather  difficult  to  ma- 
nage, as  the  raw  flour  remained  sticking 
between  the  teeth.    . 

A  young  man  breakfasted  with  us  who, 
I  was  told,  was  now  "before  the  presby- 
tery," that  is,  he  had  finished  his  studies 
and  was  waiting  for  his  ordination. 

After  breakfast,  we  all  walked  out  on 
the  road  to  Drummond  Castle  lying  a 
few  miles  off.  The  weather  was  very 
fine,  the  mountains  rose  gradually  round 
the  beautiful  plain  across  which  our  path 
lay,  and  a  fine  shepherd's  dog  or  colli/;  a 
present  to  rny  host  from  Hogg,  the 
celebrated  Ettrick  Shepherd,  yelped  and 
barked  about  us  in  a  most  exhilarating 
manner. 

"At  half  two  o'clock,"  as  the  Scotch 
and  we  Germans  say  (an  Englishman 
would  say  half-past  one),  we  arrived  at 
the  limits  of  the  park,  and  proceeded 
along  a  woody  path,  part  of  which  forms 
a  sort  of  dam  between  two  lakes,  to  the 


ancient  seat  of  the  Drummonds.  The 
present  possessor  of  the  castle  felt,  I  was 
told,  rather  alarmed  when  her  majesty 
expressed  a  wish  to  visit  it,  and  assured 
her  it  was  only  an  old  shooting-box,  and 
by  no  means  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
such  illustrious  guests.  The  queen  and 
her  consort,  however,  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  prevented  from  seeing 
this  lovely  and  romantic  seat  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Highlands,  and  even  from 
staying  some  days  there.  They  did  not 
certainly  come  to  Scotland  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  royal  pomp  and  luxury,  which 
they  might  have  found  better  at  home. 
The  royal  party  arrived  early  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  did  not  leave  till  the 
Tuesday,  and  during  this  time  the  clans- 
men in  full  costume,  had  the  honour  of 
serving  as  body-guard  to  the  sovereign. 

The  gate  leading  from  the  garden  was 
decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  Drum- 
monds—three  red  stripes  upon  a  golden 
shield,  held  by  two  men  armed  with 
clubs,  and  having  beneath  the  family 
motto,  "Gang  warily" — a  very  charac- 
teristic one  for  a  mountain  chief,  and, 
like  many  other  of  the  Scotch  mottoes, 
equally  suitable  for  foxes  or  wolves. 
From  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  castle  is  seated,  and  which  has  pro- 
bably been  artificially  levelled  to  afford 
room  for  it,  there  is  a  splendid  prospect 
over  the  Lowlands  of  Perth.  In  the  dis- 
tance we  could  clearly  distinguish  the 
conical  hill  of  Dunsinane,  (what  would 
not  some  young  German  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Shakspeare  give  for  a  glimpse 
of  it,)  but  Birnam  Wood  appears  to 
have  been  quite  used  up  by  King  Mal- 
colm's troops,  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it 
left.  I  had  also  enchanting  peeps  into 
Strath  Eare  and  Strath  More,  and  several 
of  the  neighbouring  glens.  By  the  bye, 
no  Scot  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  me  the 
exact  difference  between  a  glen  and  a 
strath,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  strath 
is  an  extensive  low  tract,  between  ranges 
of  hills,  lying  at  some  distance  apart, 
while  by  glen  is  understood  a  deeper  and 
narrower  valley.  "  Carse  "  signifies  a 
perfectly  flat  alluvial  district  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  river  or  bay.  These  caises 
are  sometimes  called  here  "  Polders,"  a 
name  which  is  also  in  use  in  northern 
Germany. 

We  descended  from  the  castle  by  a  fine 
rocky  terrace  to  the  gardens,  which  occu- 
py an  extensive  level  spot  between  it  and 
the  hilly  part  of  the  park.  The  trees  of 
the  latter,  however  picturesque  and  natu- 
ral in  their  effect,  are  almost  all  placed 
there  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  English 
have  certainly  carried  the  art  of  gardening 
to  its  highest  point,  for  it  is  the  triumph 
of  art  to  resemble  nature  so  closely  while 
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it  yet  remains  wholly  art.  Not  only  the 
trees,  but  even  the  turf  of  this  park,  I 
was  told,  was  artificial,  yet  one  might 
have  thought  it  laid  by  the  fairies  them- 
selves for  their  moonlight  dances;  the 
waters,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
natural  lakes,  the  ivy  that  hung  its  rich 
draperies  round  the  castle  rock,  and  the 
ancient  yew-trees— all  had  been  shaped 
by  art,  yet  all  appeared  the  spontaneous 
work  of  nature. 

The  flower-gardens  are  the  pride  of  the 
place,  especially  as  some  of  their  con- 
tents, the  heaths  especially,  have  been 
brought  to  a  point  of  perfection  scarcely 
to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  plan  of  the 
whole  may  be  considered  a  patriotic 
Scotch  one,  for  it  is  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  in  which  the 
shrubberies  and  flowers  are  enclosed  like 
jewels  in  a  setting.  On  a  column  in  the 
midst  there  are  sixty  sundials,  set  up  in  as 
many  different  ways,  and  out  of  the  shrub- 
beries, in  various  directions,  peep  statues 
of  Spring,  Summer,  Winter,  Bacchus,  Po- 
mona, &c.  It  is  only  in  their  flower-gar- 
dens that  the  English  allow  of  these  things, 
and,  of  course,  what  I  have  said  of  the 
close  resemblance  to  nature  cannot  apply 
to  this  part  of  the  grounds.  It  had,  indeed, 
the  air  of  imitation  of  an  Italian  garden. 
There  was  an  immense  profusion  of  roses, 
mostly  standards,  and  one  kind,  called 
the  "Madame  Despray,"  had  been  first 
produced,  or,  as  the  gardener  said,  "work- 
ed" here.  The  finest  have  been  brought 
from  France  through  the  London  nurse- 
ries; great  quantities  of  flower  seeds  are 
also  imported  from  Germany,  and  many 
of  the  bulbous  roots  come  from  Hamburg 
to  London,  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
and  thence  to  these  Highland  gardens. 
Of  dahlias  and  georginas  there  were  in 
the  gardens  of  Drummond  Castle  above 
6000.  Orange  trees  can  never  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  in  these  northern  regions, 
for,  even  in  the  best  time  of  year,  they 
would  be  liable  to  night  frosts. 

A  very  curious  scale  of  climate  might 
be  formed  with  these  plants.  In  Berlin 
they  may  be  left  out  during  the  middle  of 
summer,  in  Dresden  somewhat  longer, 
but  they  must  be  placed  in  well-protected 
pots.  In  the  north  of  Italy  they  remain 
out  all  the  year,  but  they  must  be  covered 
in  the  winter,  and  it  is  not  till  we  reach 
the  south  of  Italy  and  Spain  that  we  find 
thern  wholly  left  to  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of 
English  gardens  is  the  soft  velvet  turf, 
which,  far  from  being,  as  it  too  often  is 
with  us,  a  kind  of  forbidden  ground,  is 
generally  more  walked  on  than  the  tra- 
vel, except  in  wet  weather. 

At  Drummond  Castle  the  grass  is  as 


soft  and  firm  as  the  richest  carpet,  and 
the  long  sweeping  branches  of  the  firs  fall 
on  it  with  beautiful  effect.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  from  any  peculiarity  of  cli- 
mate, or,  as  I  rather  think,  the  result  of 
art,  but  this  tree  appears  to  attain  a  very 
much  finer  development  than  in  Germany, 
where  I  nave  usually  seen  the  lower 
branches  broken  or  withered,  and  the 
large  full  ones  commencing  half  way  up 
the  stem,  giving  the  tree  a  mutilated  ap- 
pearance. In  the  English  parks,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  clothed  down  to  the  ground 
with  long  boughs,  sweeping  like  a  lady's 
or  a  peacock's  train,  and  from  which  it 
rises  like  a  pyramid. 

Scotland  is  neither  absolutely  nor  pro- 
portionably  so  rich  in  gardens  as  Eng- 
land, but  a  vast  majority  of  the  English 
gardens  are  under  the  care  of  Scotchmen, 
whose  skill  in  this  department  is  much 
esteemed,  and  this  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  the  progress  of  the  "barbarous 
Scots,"  as  they  used  to  be  called,  has 
been  truly  astonishing.  No  country  in 
Europe,  perhaps,  has  made  such  advances 
in  such  a  short  period,  and  these  are 
mainly  attributable,  it  is  said,  to  the  im- 
provements made  in  agriculture.  "  If  sci- 
ence once  gets  into  the  farmer's  ground, 
sir,"  said  the  gardener  of  Drummond 
Castle,  "it  penetrates  the  very  heart  of  a 
nation." 

In  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  castle, 
(which  the  proprietor  was  very  modest  in 
denominating  an  "old  shooting  box,") 
we  found  the  arms  and  uniforms  worn  by 
the  body-guard  of  clansmen  during  the 
queen's  visit.  It  consisted  of  the  above- 
described  Scotch  Highland  costume,  with 
the  ancient  weapons,  a  straight  sword, 
resembling,  curiously  enough,  that  of  the 
Romans,  a  battle-axe,  and  a  round  shield. 
The  most  remarkable  appendage,  how- 
ever, was  a  splendid  smiff-mull  worn  by 
the  leader  of  the  corps,  and  which  also 
forms  a  part  of  a  complete  Highland  cos- 
tume, and  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part, 
I  believe,  than  in  any  other  country.  It 
is  formed  of  a  long  winding  ram's  horn, 
with  the  spiral  point  terminating  in  a  sil- 
ver thistle  of  elegant  workmanship,  and 
its  lid  decorated  with  a  beautiful  cairn- 
gorm. This  form  being  one  of  the  most 
inconvenient  possible  for  the  finger,  a 
number  of  little  silver  instruments  is 
provided  to  assist  in  the  use  of  the  mull, 
and  hung  round  it  by  a  silver  chain. 
There  is  a  little  hammer  to  knock  the 
sides  of  it,  and  loosen  the  snuff  that  may 
have  become  attached  to  them;  a  little 
shovel  to  take  it  out,  a  little  scraper,  and 
a  little  hare's  foot  to  prevent  the  smallest 
waste  of  the  precious  contents  ;  the  whole 
apparatus  hangs  round  the  body  like  a 
powder-horn,  and  is   certainly  the  most 
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complicated  ever  employed  for  so  insig- 
nificant a  purpose. 

CRIEFF. 

I  took  leave  of  my  friends  at  Drum- 
mond,  and  set  out  on  foot  through  the 
magnificent  and  extensive  park  towards 
the  little  town  of  Crieff.  The  day  was 
fine  and  tranquil;  not  a  breath  was  in 
motion,  and  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  deep  stillness  was  the  rustling  of  a 
pheasant  through  the  withered  leaves,  or 
their  soft  pattering  on  the  ground.  Co- 
vered by  them  and  by  the  falling  needles 
of  the  fir-trees,  I  arrived  at  the  pleasant 
mountain  village,  seated  on  a  small  hill 
which,  with  one  lying  opposite  to  it, 
forms  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Highlands. 
Through  this  gate  the  river  Earn  breaks 
away  into  the  plain  below. 

It  was  market-day,  and  there  was  a 
large  assemblage  of  farmers,  formerly 
fast  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  whose 
friendship  of  late  appears  to  have  grown 
somewhat  cool.  Many  of  them  were  fine- 
looking  men,  and  they  wore  over  the  ordi- 
nary French  dress  now  prevailing  all 
over  Europe,  the  native  Scotch  plaid, 
a  sort  of  square  woollen  shawl,  serving 
the  Scot  instead  of  great  coat,  Mackin- 
tosh, or  furred  pelisse.  It  seems  strange 
that  in  so  cold  a  country  no  warmer 
wrapper  should  have  been  invented;  the 
Russians,  the  Poles,  and  oth.er  nations 
wear  thick  bear-skins  under  a  far  more 
southern  degree  of  latitude.  The  Scotch 
praise  their  plaid  as  "very  handy,"  and 
say  they  can  always  wrap  up  in  it  the 
limb  that  is  cold,  and  make  out  of  it 
whatever  they  like.  They  can  throw  it 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  they  find  most 
need,  or  wrap  the  whole  body  in  it,  or 
roll  it  up  and  throw  it  on  the  shoulder, 
leaving  the  ends  hanging  down. 

This  would  be  very  well  as  a  protec- 
tion against  an  occasional  cold  wind  in 
Spain  or  Italy  ;  but  against  the  icy  blasts 
that  blow  over  the  Highland  mountains, 
some  more  effectual  screen  is  required. 
In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  dandy  the  plaid 
often  forms  a  very  graceful  drapery,  and 
in  Edinburgh  there  are  many  who  make 
a  study  of  arranging  it  in  the  most  be- 
coming fashion. 

The  plaids  worn  by  my  friends  of 
Crieff  were  all  of  black  and  white  che- 
quered stuff,  called  shepherd's  tartan,  (I 
believe  my  readers  will  not  make  the 
mistake  which  Englishmen  often  fall 
into  of  confounding  the  plaid  with  the 
tartan),  which  is  really  worn  by  shep- 
herds, overall  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England;  the  black  and  white  stripes 
being  narrow  and  crossing  closely,  give 
it,  at  a  short  distance,  a  gray  hue,  and  as 


it  differs  from  all  others  we  may  add  to 
the  above-mentioned  clan  tartans,  and 
fancy  tartans,  a  third  class,  namely,  the 
shepherd's  tartan. 

The  way  from  Crieff  to  Perth  was  rich 
in  the  enjoyment  that  marked  every  step 
of  my  way  in  this  "  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood,"  as  it  is  truly  called,  which, 
unlike  most  continental  countries  where 
mountains  are  usually  found  in  the  inte- 
rior, presents  them  always  surrounded  by 
and  mingling  with  the  sea.  We  were 
now  again  approaching  this  at  the  Frith 
of  Tay, — the  pride  of  Scotland,  as  the 
royal  Shannon  is  of  Ireland. 

The  Tay  is  the  finest  and  largest  of 
the  Scotch  rivers ;  it  rises  in  the  High- 
lands, and  has,  at  its  mouth,  the  flourish- 
ing commercial  town  of  Dundee,  having 
70,000  inhabitants  and  an  extensive  fo- 
reign and  domestic  trade,  though  ninety 
years  ago  it  was  a  mere  little  fishing  vil- 
lage. This  river  twice  breaks  for  itself 
a  passage  through  the  mountains;  in  the 
first  of  these  openings  lies  Dunkeld,  in 
the  next  Perth  ;  and  lastly,  where  it  nar- 
rows before  it  falls  into  the  sea,  stands 
the  town  of  Dundee. 

PERTH. 

Perth,  though  it  is  not  included  in  the 
Highlands,  is   surrounded  by  Highland 
scenery,  and  of  such  a  stately  character, 
that  one  ought  to  write  in  hexameters  to 
describe  it  worthily.     The  Scots  consi- 
der it  as  the  capital  of  central  Scotland, 
and  although  it  has  only  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, much  fewer  consequently  than  its 
neighbour,  Dundee,  its  antiquity,  its  cele- 
brity, and  its  noble  exterior,  give  it,  in 
comparison  with  the  trading  city,  the  air 
of   a   noble   ancient,    but    not   wealthy, 
family,  in  comparison  with  a  rich    par- 
venu.    "Noble  Perth"  is  indeed,  I  un- 
derstood, the  title  usually  bestowed  upon 
it;  and  another  appellation,  "  the  fair  city 
of  Perth,"  is  one  which  no  traveller  would 
be  inclined  to  refuse  it.     The  avenues  to 
the  town,  its  interior  and  exterior,  whe- 
ther seen  near  or  from  a  distance — all  is 
beautiful  and  attractive,  and  it  has  also 
the  advantage  of  being  connected  with 
many  interesting  historical  recollections. 
Some  miles  from  it  lies  Scone  House,  a 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  abbey 
where  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 
In  the  garden  are  still  some  ruins  of  the 
royal  palace,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  see 
them,  on  account  of  the  ill  behaviour  of 
some   lovers  of  relics,  who  robbed  the 
curtains  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  bed  of 
the  fringe  and  other   ornaments.     Near 
this  town  lie  also,  Dupplin  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Kinnoulls,  which  boasts  of  a 
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dragon's  cave  of  old  renown,  and  Kin- 
fauns,  the  spat  of  Lord  Grey,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  showhotisps  in  thp  country, 
besides  many  others  which  I  did  not  see, 
for  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen  in  Perth, 
that  one  must  omit  something. 

I  had  heard  much  before  my  arrival  of 
the  '•Inches"  of  Perth,  and  found  with 
some  surprise  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  two  perfectly  flat  pieces  of 
land,  lying,  one  north,  the  other  south  of 
the  town,  and  called  the  North  and  South 
Inch,  admirably  adapted  to  all  sorts  of 
games  and  sports  requiring  level  ground, 
but  speming  to  have  little  claim  to  the 
enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  on  them. 
Just  as  we  arrived,  we  met  the  people 
streaming  out  of  the  gates  towards  the 
North  Inch,  to  witness  the  performance 
of  some  feats  promised  by  the  clown  of  a 
rope-dancing  troop,  who  wanted,  as  I 
beard  it,  said,  to  "get  up  an  excitement 
for  their  benefit,"  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  every  undertaking  in  England,  great 
or  small,  must  be  always  preceded  by  a 
blowing  of  the  trumpet  for  the  purpose  of 
"  getting  up  an  excitement."  The  plan 
at  present  adopted,  seemed  well  chosen 
to  attract  attention;  the  clown  in  full 
costume  was  to  sail  down  the  river  in  a 
tub,  drawn  by  four  geese,  and  had  it  bpen 
Juno  with  her  swans,  or  Venus  with  her 
doves,  the  audience  woulcj  scarcely  have 
been  so  well  pleased.  The  whole  North 
Inch  was  covered  with  spectators,  and  in 
due  time  the  adventurous  navigator  ap- 
peared, and  embarked  amidst  loud  ap- 
plause, balancing  himself  very  skilfully 
in  his  peculiar  craft.  The  geese  of  course 
did  not  really  draw  him,  but  were  them- 
selves carried  on  by  the  current. 

As  I  stood  on  the  lofty  bridge,  looking 
down  on  the  scene,  I  began  to  understand 
something  of  the  partiality  of  the  Perth 
people  for  iheir  Inches.  On  the  North 
Inch  there  is  neither  house,  tree,  bush, 
nor  ditch,  to  interrupt  the  perfect  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface,  which  resembles  an 
immense  billiard-table;  its  effect,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  hills  and  mountains, 
is  very  striking,  and  considering  the  fond- 
ness of  the  British  for  these  out-of-doors 
sports,  it,  must  really  be  a  prize. 

In  the  year  1390,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Robert.  III.,  a  different  kind  of  a  spectacle 
was  presented  on  this  North  Inch.  The 
sovereign,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
eternal  feuds  of  two  hostile  clans,  the 
Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Kay,  desired 
them  each  to  select  a  certain  number  of 
their  stoutest  men  and  come  down  and 
fight  out  their  quarrel  upon  the  Inch  of 
Perth.  The  king  and  his  whole  court 
were  to  witness  the  combat,  and  the  vic- 
tors should  be  considered  thenceforth  to 
be  in  the  right,  and  both  parlies  were  to 


forget  and  forgive.  When,  however,  the 
appointed  time  came,  and  they  were 
ranged  in  hostile  order  before  each  other, 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  combat- 
ants had  withdrawn,  and  since  no  one  of 
the  opposite  party  had  any  wish  to  imi- 
tate the  example,  Henry  Wynd.a  valiant 
saddler  of  Perth,  offered  himself  to  fill  the 
vacant  post,  for  a  small  pecuniary  "  con- 
sideration.'''1 

The  side  taken  by  the  saddler,  who 
proved  a  most  doughty  champion,  was 
victorious  ;  the  Mac  Kays  were  all  killed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual, 
who  sprang  into  the  river  Tay  and  es- 
caped to  the  mountains.  Eleven  of  the 
victors  remained  alive.  The  fate  of  this 
fugitive,  Mac  Kay,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  Walter  Scott's  "  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,"  with  which  most  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar, but  the  interest  of  the  story  is 
greatly  increased  by  a  sight  of  the  scene 
of  its  occurrence,  and  the  association  of 
similar  ones  that  have  taken  place  among 
the  ancient  tribes  of  Philistines  and 
others  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
our  own  days  among  the  Circassians. 
The  similar  circumstances  of  mountain- 
eers, have  usually  produced  a  striking 
similarity  of  manners. 

This  warlike  clannish  spirit,  and  the 
rudest  and  most  primitive  form  of  human 
society,  being  in  fact  no  more  than  the 
extension  of  the  family,  existed  in  Scot- 
land above2000  years, and  was  not  rooted 
out  till  the  middle  nf  the  last  century; 
and  it  is  on!)'  since  this  time  that  Dundee 
and  other  such  peaceful  communities 
have  arisen  on  the  Scottish  coasts. 
When  we  consider  that  such  wild  ele- 
ments of  discord  as  were  found  among 
these  hostile  tribes,  have  existed  so  re- 
cently in  the  very  bosom  of  European 
society,  we  may  fear,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  peace  societies  of  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York,  to  witness  yet  many 
great  and  sanguinary  struggles,  without 
perhaps  despairing  of  the  final  consum- 
mation of  a  long,  deep,  and  universal 
peace. 

I  returned  towards  evening,  through 
some  handsome  nursery-gardens,  to  the 
town,  where  I  made  acquaintance  with 
some  thorough  sportsmen. 

The  two  great  national  games  of  Scot- 
land are  curling  and  golf.  The  former  is 
decidedly  the  more  interesting  of  Hie  two, 
as  it  can  only  be  played  upon  the  ice,  and 
is,  for  that  vpry  reason,  almost  exclu- 
sively Scottish;  for  neither  in  England 
nor  in  Ireland  is  there  enough  of  solid 
ice  for  the  purpose.  For  this  reason,  too, 
the  Scots  have  carried  the  game  with 
them  only  into  the  northern  regions  of  the 
world,  such  as  Canada*  Nova  Scotia,  &c. 
Unfortunately,  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
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of  seeing  a  curling  match,  but  my  Perth 
friends  set  to  work  with  so  much  impas- 
sioned zeal  to  make  me  duly  master  of 
the  subject,  that  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  had 
once  actually  been  a  spectator  of  such  a 
game,  and  am  conscious  at  this  moment 
of  being  somewhat  inoculated  with  the 
curling  passion  of  my  friends. 

Yes,  I  have  clearly  before  me,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  the  fine  sheet  of  water,  turned 
into  transparent  crystal  by  the  magic 
wand  of  winter — a  noble  frozen  lake,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  Highland  region — 
all  round  it  the  snow-clad  tops  of  the 
Grampians,  with  here  and  there  a  moun- 
tain crag  projecting  in  its  naked  black- 
ness. The  curlers  are  come  down  from 
the  hills  and  from  the  towns  to  the  ring; 
they  are  almost  all  handsome,  active, 
vigorous  carls,  and  some  of  them  sport 
the  national  Highland  costume,  in  honour 
of  the  national  game. 

They  all  come  with  their  curling  stones 
in  their  hands.  These  stones,  which  may 
be  purchased  in  many  shops  in  the  Scotch 
towns,  are  made  in  the  following  way  : 
they  are  flattish,  circular  masses,  about 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  weight,  very  smooth- 
ly finished,  and  most  of  them  made  of 
two  kinds  of  granite,  one  reddish  and  the 
other  blackish.  This,  I  surmise,  is  done 
with  the  intention  of  preventing  them 
from  breaking  easily  ;  a  neat  iron  handle, 
consisting  of  a  bar,  bent  once  at  a  right 
angle,  is  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the 
upper  surface.  "Our  bonny  queen,  her- 
self," said  my  friends,  "when  she  was 
here  in  Perth,  had  one  of  our  curling 
stones  shown  her,  and  she  lifted  it  up, 
heavy  as  it  was."  But  the  curlers  have 
something  more  to  do  than  merely  lift  the 
stone;  their  task  being  to  throw  it  at  a 
distant  mark,  so  that  it  shall  fall  as  near 
it  as  possible  and  remain  there.  The 
weight  of  the  stone,  and  the  slipperiness 
of  the  ice,  make  this  a  matter  requiring 
considerable  strength,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  much  dexterity  and  precision  of 
eye.  Of  all  popular  games  those  are  the 
best  which  equally  exercise  the  eye  and 
the  arm,  the  faculties  of  the  body  and 
those  of  the  mind. 

The  mark,  or  tee,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
little  hole  in  the  ice,  round  which  are  de- 
scribed circles  of  various  diameters,  which 
serve  to  measure  the  distance  of  each 
throw  from  the  mark.  These  circles  have 
their  own  technical  names,  and  so  also 
has  a  certain  zhjzagline  drawn  across  the 
run,  and  which  the  stone  must  pass,  or 
the  throw  counts  for  nothing.  The  whole 
length  of  the  run  is,  usually,  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  player's  aim  is  to  throw 
his  stone  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mark, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  thrust 


aside  one  or  more  of  those  of  his  oppo- 
nents. As  the  game  is  often  played  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  and  the 
mark  is  thickly  surrounded  by  stones,  it 
is  often  a  very  difficult  problem  to  pitch 
the  stone  through  the  narrow  space  left 
open  for  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  se- 
lect the  proper  one  which  may  be  thrust 
aside  by  a  passing  tip.  One  may  easily 
fancy,  even  without  having  seen  the 
game,  what  wonderful  strokes  may  be 
made  in  this  way,  and  what  exclamations 
they  may  call  forth  on  all  sides,  "Beau- 
tiful !  Magnificent!  Prodigious  !"  and  so 
forth. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, and  that  side  wins  which  counts 
thirty-one  stones  nearest  to  the  mark. 
The  run,  which,  of  course,  must  be, 
smooth  and  polished  as  a  mirror,  is  al- 
ways selected  and  kept  swept  with  great, 
care;  above  all  things,  it  must  not  con- 
tain any  longitudinal  clefts,  for  these,  of 
course,  would  be  more  likely  to  make  a 
stone  swerve  aside  than  others,  running 
in  a  transverse  direction.  I  was  informed 
that  many  gentlemen  had  curling  ponds 
specially  constructed  for  the  game,  and 
so  contrived,  that  when  the  surface  of  the 
ice  was  cut  up,  two  or  three  inches  of 
water  could  be  turned  on,  and  so  a  new 
surface  formed.  Many  of  these  curling 
ponds  have  the  water  drained  off  in  sum- 
mer, and  then  become  bowling  greens. 
It  now  and  then  happens,  thai  darkness 
comes  on  before  the  game  is  ended,  and 
my  friends  told  me  they  were  often  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  game  as  to  conti- 
nue it  till  very  late  by  torch-light.  Gentle 
and  simple,  lords,  townspeople,  and  far- 
mers, are  generally  enthusiastic  in  their 
fondness  for  this  fine  manly  exercise; 
and  as  the  ring  levels  all  distinctions, 
people  of  all  ranks  meet  harmoniously  in 
the  curling  clubs.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  English,  that  the  same  people,  who 
otherwise  stand  immeasurably  apart  from 
each  other,  meet  under  certain  circum- 
stances upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Curling  clubs  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  the  largest  and  most  renowned 
of  them  is  the  grand  Caledonian  curling 
club  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  founded 
in  1838.  The  Duddingstone  curling  club 
is  older,  and,  likewise,  of  much  renown; 
hut  there  are  also  others  of  very  ancient 
date.  These  clubs  have  men  of  the  high- 
est rank  for  their  presidents  ;  and  each  of 
them  has  even  a  reverend  Mr.  So-and-So 
who  officiates  as  chaplain. 
.  The  Scots,  as  I  have  mentioned,  have 
introduced  the  game  into  North  America, 
and  some  most  interesting  rings,  it  is 
said,  are  occasionally  formed  in  winter 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  My  friends  in- 
formed me,  that,  in  recent  times,  a  great 
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Tevolulion  had  taken  place  in  the  consti-  j 
union  of  those  societies;  that  it  was  in; 
contemplation  to  form  a  great  brotherhood 
of  the  ring-,  consisting-  of.the  keen  curlers 
of  all  the  clubs,  "of  baith  sides  of  the 
Tweed, "  and  from  beyond  St.  George's 
Channel  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and, 
that  the  society  should  have  its  corre- 
spondents, its  grand  matches,  and  its 
journal.  Ninety  clubs  have  already  join- 
ed this  association. 

I  find  it  stated  in  an  annual  report  of 
the  grand  Caledonian  club  of  1842,  that 
the  Scotch  in  the  North  American  colo- 
nies have  carried  their  zeal  for  this  game 
so  far,  that  the  curlers  of  Toronto  some- 
times challenge  those  of  Montreal,  a  town 
four  hundred  miles  distant,  to  meet  them 
and  play  a  roaring  game.  They  meet  in 
friendly  bonspiels,  and  afterwards  sit 
down  to  beef  and  greens.  "  Perhaps," 
continues  the  report,  "  we  shall,  ere  long, 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  brothers 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  come  to 
us  from  famous  London  town  to  Auld 
Reekie,  to  warm  their  hands  at  Scotland's 
ain  game  o'  curling,  and  afterwards  to 
gladden  their  hearts  wi'  ae  nicht  o'  true 
Scottish  curling  conviviality."  Old  and 
appropriate  songs,  curling  songs,  are 
sung  at  these  evening  meetings.  The 
great  Caledonian  club,  and  others  too,  I 
believe,  have  even  their  curling  antiqui- 
ties; for  instance,  old  curling  stones  used 
in  former  times.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
this  class  that  I  heard  of  bore  the  date  of 
1613,  and  had  been  found  in  a  moor. 

I  only  offer  this  account  to  my  German 
readers,  as  an  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  things  are  carried  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  showing  how  interesting  an 
occupation  it  is  to  study  the  manners  and 
character  of  this  great  nation. 

By-the-bye,  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
it  is  with  this  game  as  with  most  arts 
and  inventions,  that  is  to  say,  ihe  British 
were  not  its  inventors,  but  have  only  im- 
proved it.  The  Flemings  are  said  to  have 
introduced  it  into  Scotland  four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  Paris  the  young  people 
may  be  seen  playing  a  very  similar  game 
in  the  open  places,  with  earthen  balls,  or 
rather,  one  more  resembling  the  English 
bowling. 

The  curlers  lead  me  to  the  subject  of 
golf,  for  this,  as  1  have  said,  is  the  se- 
cond great  national  Scottish  game.  It, 
too,  has  its  great  and  famous  clubs  in 
Edinburgh;  the  Burnsfields  Links  Golf 
Club,  founded  in  the  year  1761;  the  Edin- 
burgh Burgess  Golfing  Society,  founded 
in  1735,  and  the  Company  of  Edinburgh 
Golfers,  which,  I  believe,  is  identical 
with  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  Thistle 
Golf  Club.  It  is  not  now  known  in  what 
year  the  latter  society  was  founded ;  it 


assumes  almost  as  grand  a  title  as  the 
East  India  Company,  for  it,  too,  is  styled 
the  "  Honourable  Company,"  an  addition 
which,  in  no  other  instance,  1  found  he- 
longed  to  a  mere  sporting  club.  The 
members,  like  those  of  many  of  our  rifle 
societies,  have  their  own  uniform;  scar- 
let, green,  and  white,  are  their  colours, 
and  the  club  has  its  own  armorial  bear- 
ings. 

The  pedlars  and  shoemakers  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  kings  of  the  land  were,  in 
days  of  yore,  alike  zealous  cultivators  of 
this  sport;  and  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 
are  cited  as  peculiarly  distinguished  golf- 
ers. The  latter  was  so  very  expert,  that 
no  one  could  equal  him  in  the  game, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  Paterson, 
a  shoemaker  of  Edinburgh. 

Though  the  kings  were  often  passion- 
ately devoted  to  golf,  still  the  government 
occasionally  endeavoured  to  discounte- 
nance a  taste  for  the  game  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  A  proclamation  to  that  effect, 
of  the  year  1457,  forbids  golfing;  "that 
the  practice  of  archery,  which  is  much, 
more  important  to  the  youth  of  the  realm, 
may  not  suffer  thereby."  But  these  mea- 
sures of  the  government  had  little  effect, 
for,  in  the  year  1744,  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh voted  a  silver  cup  yearly  as  a 
prize  for  golfing,  and  the  companies  now 
occasionally  offer  medals  worth  two  hun- 
dred guineas. 

After  hearing  and  reading  all  this,  one 
must  surely  feel  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn,  that  the  whole  affair  of  this  game 
of  golf  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
how,  with  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  blows  of  a  stick,  to  drive  a  little  hard 
ball  into  a  certain  hole  at  a  very  great 
distance. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  the  thing  itself  is  no  great  mat- 
ter; only  you  s»e  the  great  enjoyment  of 
the  game  is  in  the  emulous  excitement  of 
the  contending  parties,  their  zeal,  skill, 
and  efforts,  and  then  the  grand  thing  is  to 
calculate  the  various  positions  of  the  ball, 
and  the  various  difficulties  occasioned  by 
this  or  that  position  ;  -for  the  player  must 
strike  his  ball  as  it  lies  and  overcome 
them  all  with  one  clever  stroke.  Stay  a 
moment,  just  look  here;  you  want  to 
know  all  about  the  thing!  that's  all 
right.  I'll  show  it  you  all.  Here  now, 
are  some  of  the  balls  we  use;  they  are 
made  of  stout  leather.  It's  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  leather  is  employed  ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  more  of  that  by  and  bye. 
The  leather  is  first  of  all  steeped  in  boil- 
ing water,  this  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary towards  making  the  ball  firm  ;  it  is 
stuffed  with  feathers,  which  are  pressed 
together  very  compactly  by  means  of  an 
exceedingly  ingenious  little  piece  of  ma- 
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chinery;  but  this  you  can  see  best  at  one 
of  the  ball  makers  to  the  Edinburgh  clubs. 
If  you  go  back  to  Edinburgh,  you  must 
not  delay  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  them. 
Go  to  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Gourley;  they 
are  very  obliging  people,  and  will  show 
you  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess ;  and  I  can  also  give  you  other  ad- 
dresses. But  now  look  here,  the  leather 
of  the  ball  must  afterwards  be  striped 
with  different  layers  of  white  paint; 
white  lead  is  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  very  useful  to  enable  the  players  to 
distinguish  the  ball  from  the  green  and 
other  colours  of  the  field,  and  it  also  adds 
very  considerably  to  its  hardness.  The 
white  lead  must  be  very  pure,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  laid  down,  and  the  ball 
must  have  several  coats  of  it.  But  care 
must  be  taken  that  each  coat  is  thorough- 
ly dry  before  another  is  laid  on ;  if  this  is 
not  attended  to  the  whole  ball  is  spoiled  ; 
but  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Gourley  will  ex- 
plain to  you  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  all  this  much  more  fully;  at  present  we 
have  too  much  to  do. — For  God's  sake, 
Mary,  do  shut  the  door.  The  gentleman 
wants  to  learn  how  to  play  at  golf,  and 
the  children  are  making  such  a  noise  one 
can  hardly  hear  his  own  voice."  (I  must 
here  remark,  that  I  was  with  my  friend 
in  his  house.  Mary  was  his  wife,  and  1 
have  only  to  add  that  I  am  not  writing  a 
novel,  but  simply  and  exactly  describing 
facts  and  persons  just  as  they  appeared.) 
"  Well,  so  much  for  the  balls.  And 
now,  I  must  tell  you  something  about 
the  things  we  strike  them  with ;  the 
clubs,  or  '  kolbes,'  as  we  Scotch  call 
them."  (I  remarked  to  my  friend  by  the 
way,  that  we  had  the  same  word  in  Ger- 
man;  whereat,  he  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted, and  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  probably  the  word  "  golf"  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  corruption  of  "  kolbe.") 
"  Look,  here  is  a  whole  batch  of  them. 
They  all,  as  you  see,  resemble  each 
other  in  the  main,  though  they  are  every 
one  somewhat  different  from  the  rest. 
Each  of  them  consists  of  a  stick  three  or 
four  feet  long,  with  a  somewhat  bent 
head,  which  we  call  the  knob.  I  can 
draw  the  figure  for  you  on  this  bit  of 
paper  with  a  couple  of  strokes,  so  that 
you  may  not  forget  it  again.  Here  it  is; 
that  looks  simple  enough ;  but,  good 
heavens,  it's  any  thing  but  simple  to 
make  the  thing  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
knob  must  have  exactly  the  proper  curve  ; 
it  must  not  be  either  too  heavy  or  too 
light,  and  the  stick  must  possess  a  cer- 
tain elasticity  and  great,  strength.  The 
wood  of  which  the  stick  is  made  must  be 
selected  with  great  care.  The  wood  is 
loaded  inside  with  lead,  and  a  thick  plate 
of  horn  must  be  fastened  on  the  back  of 


it  to  increase  its  strength.  1  have  ivory 
on  mine,  as  you  see,  because  it  looks 
more  elegant.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
game,  and  as  my  kolbes  come  handy  to 
me  from  use,  I  don't  mind  spending  a 
little  on  them  to  make  them  as  perfect  as 
possible.  The  stick  itself  must  be  wound 
round  strongly  with  silk  at  the  handle;  I 
have  mine  covered  above  the  silk  with 
velvet  and  gold  thread  for  ornament's 
sake;  one's  hand  would  slip  on  the 
smooth  wood. 

"  Now,  if  you  please,  look  at  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  my  kolbes.  Some  of  them 
have  plain  thick  knobs;  they  are  used 
when  the  ball  lies  on  perfectly  even 
ground.  Others  are  somewhat  spoon- 
shaped,  with  more  or  less  oblique  conca- 
vities; they  are  of  use  when  the  ball  is 
to  be  lifted  out  of  a  cleft  or  other  depres- 
sion. It  must  be  struck  cleverly,  so  as 
with  the  same  blow  to  Sift  it  out  of  the 
hole  and  send  it  forward.  Some,  as  you 
observe,  are  shorter  and  have  a  thicker 
knob ;  and  some  of  them  are  made  en- 
tirely of  wrought  iron.  These  last  are 
used  when  a  very  strong  stroke  is  re- 
quired; as,  for  instance,  when  the  ball  is 
sunk  in  the  sand  or  the  like.  They  have 
all  different  names,  but  I'll  give  you  the 
address  of  the  best  kolbe-maker  in  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  D.  Mac  Ewan,  who  makes 
for  the  club  I  have  already  named  to  you. 
Don't  neglect  seeing  him  when  you  "o  to 
Edinburgh  ;  he  can  also  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  the  rules  of  the  game." 

"  Suppose,"  said  I,  interrupting  my 
friend,  "a  small  loose  stone  lies  before 
my  ball,  is  it  allowable,  by  the  laws  of 
golf,  to  push  it  aside1?" 

"Ah,  very  good  ;  a  very  proper  ques- 
tion. This  is  a  case  on  which  various 
opinions  and  customs  prevail.  Someclubs 
permit  it,  but  others  strictly  lay  it,  down, 
that  every  thing  should  remain  as  it  is. 
According  to  the  laws  of  some  clubs,  sup- 
posing the  ball  has  fallen  into  such  a  deep 
hole  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fetch 
it  out  with  a  kolbe,  the  player  is  even 
permitted  to  lift  it  out  by  hand,  throw  it 
up  in  the  air,  and  then  strike  it  as  it  falls, 
but  of  course  under  certain  disadvantages. 
Hut  other  clubs  are  more  strict,  and  do 
not  allow  this,  even  though  the  player 
would  submit  to  the  disadvantages  in 
question.  But  now,  come  here,  come 
here,  (I  was  there  all  the  time,)  I  will 
now  show  you  the  game  myself,  as  well 
as  it  can  be  done  in  a  room  by  candle- 
light. Dear,  dear,  what  a  pity  it  is  !  could 
you  not  stop  here  a  couple  of  days  longer"? 
I  would  invite  some  friends  for  to-mor- 
row, and  we  would  go  to  the  North  Inch, 
and  let  you  see  a  game.  There  happen 
to  be,  just  now,  some  of  our  leading  men 
here,  and  our  Perth  golfers  are  among  the 
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very  first  in  Scotland.  But  yon  are  off  to 
our  Highlands!  Well,  we  must  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  ;  but  when  you  return 
to  Edinburgh,  be  sure  you  go  at  once  to 
Musselburgh  ;  there  are  splendid  players 
there,  and  if  you  stop  a  day  or  two,  you 
may  be  certain  of  seeing  a  good  game. 
There  is  very  good  golfing,  too,  on  the 
Links  of  Leith,  and  also,  on  the  Links  of 
Edinburgh,  as  well  as  on  the  Green  at 
Glasgow.  But  our  Inches  of  Perth  beat 
all  other  grounds  hollow. 

"Here,  take  a  club  in  your  hand,  I'll 
take  one  too.  Just  fancy  to  yourself,  that 
we  are  the  two  parties  playing;  each 
party/ may  consist  of  any  number  of  per- 
sons ;  every  player  has  his  lad  running 
after  him  with  his  different  kolbes,  out  of 
which  he  selects  each  time  the  one  re- 
quired for  the  stroke  he  has  to  make. 
Now  just  suppose  that  this  room  is  the 
Links  of  Leith,  or  the  Inches  of  Perth; 
let  this  be  the  hole."  (He  drew  one  with 
a  piece  of  chalk.)  "  But  stay,  the  chairs 
and  tables  are  in  our  way.  Mary,  call  the 
boys  in.  Come,  youngsters,  clear  away 
the  tables  and  chairs  and  the  sofa." 

"Oh!  pray  do  not  put  yourself  to  all 
this  trouble."  "  Pooh,  pooh,  don't  men- 
tion it."  We  cleared  out  the  whole  room, 
and,  saving  the  grass,  it  had  a  tolerably 
close  resemblance  to  the  North  Inch. 
The  doors  of  some  adjoining  rooms  were 
also  opened,  and  so  we  had  a  pretty  long 
run,  which  was  lighted  all  along  with 
candles.  "Now  then — play.  Strike  right 
for  the  hole.  But  we  must  do  every  thing 
somewhat  in  miniature,  and  only  give 
gentle  strokes." 

Now  was,  in  fact,  the  time  when  the 
whole  explanation  was  properly  to  begin  ;, 
but,  I  must  confess,  it  nearly  ended  with 
this  beginning.  My  first  ball  shot  right 
into  the  turf  ashes  under  the  grate,  and 
was  there  in  a  very  critical  position.  My 
friend  called  on  me  to  suppose  that  the 
ashes  were  a  sand-bed  lying  in  the  play- 
ground, and  that  the  sods  of  turf  lying 
round  it  were  boulder  stones;  and  he  had 
so  many  remarks  to  make  to  me  on  this 
supposed  case,  how  far  it  was  favourable 
to  me,  or  otherwise;  what  form  of  club 
would  be  the  best  for  me  to  fetch  out  the 
ball;  whether  I  had  a  right  to  move  the 
ashes  somewhat  aside,  and  under  what 
disadvantages;  whether  it  was  better  for 
me  to  submit  to  those  disadvantages,  or 
to  try  my  luck  at  a  stroke;  and  his  re- 
marks were  mixed  up  with  so  many  pecu- 
liar Scottish  terms,  and  others  technically 
employed  in  the  game  of  golf,  such  as 
tee,  holg,  caddy,  putters,  and  so  forth, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  make 
out,  that,  at  last,  he  became  quite  warm 
in  his  zeal,  and  the  perspiration  stood  out. 
on  his  forehead.    As  for  me,  I  found  my- 


self more  and  more  in  the  dark,  and  at 
last  1  left  off  my  inquiries  and  fully  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  my  friend's  assertion, 
that  the  game  was  not  so  very  simple  as 
I  had  supposed  at  first,  and  we  both  sank 
down  weary  and  fagged  on  the  sofa, 
which  the  boys  had  meanwhile  brought 
in  again. 

In  conclusion,  he  gave  me,  notwith- 
standing all  my  remonstrances,  some 
letters  of  introduction  to  distinguished 
Scottish  golfers,  and  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  works  from 
which  I  could  learn  every  particular  re- 
specting the  game. 

Whoever  is  sincerely  desirous  of  in- 
struction is  sure  to  find  persons  in  every 
part  of  England  who  will  give  him  what 
he  desires  in  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental manner.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  in  that  country  those  who  take  any 
thing  in  hand  are  usually  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  subject,  and  prosecute 
it  with  hearty  zeal.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
how  warily  the  English  abstain  from 
pronouncing  opinions  and  speaking  like 
professors,  on  things  they  do  not  per- 
fectly understand.  For  instance,  I  asked 
my  golfing  friend  some  questions  respect- 
ing curling;  but  though  he  probably 
knew  ten  times  more  of  the  matter  than 
I,  he  declined  giving  me  a  direct  answer, 
and  said  :  "In  curling  I  have  done  very 
little,  and  therefore  I  don't  presume  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  matter.  But  if  you  like  I 
will  introduce  you  to  some  experienced 
curlers  of  our  town."  He  did  so,  and 
thus  I  learned  many  things,  a  part  of 
which  I  have  already  communicated  to 
my  readers. 

The  goldsmiths  of  Perth  are  celebrated 
for  the  skill  and  neatness  of  their  work- 
manship, and  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
and  the  festivals  given  in  her  honour,  had 
recently  brought  them  into  full  activity. 
The  mania  for  Scotch  dress,  and  Scotch 
ornaments,  which  spread  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom  after  her  return,  and  the 
number  of  orders  received  in  consequence, 
had,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  filled  their 
shops  with  an  immense  variety  of  beauti- 
ful articles,  in  which  the  fine  stones  and 
crystals  found  in  the  Scottish  mountains, 
especially  the  cairngorm,  made  a  splendid 
figure. 

Scotland,  like  Ireland,  is  inclined  to 
boast  of  the  gold  mines  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed ;  and  indeed  there  are  lew  coun- 
tries that  do  not  lay  claim  to  such  an 
honour,  for  there  is  no  metal  more  gene- 
rally diffused,  although  it  is  seldom  found 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Pearls  also  have  been  found  in  the 
Scottish  rivers,  and  many  of  their  moun- 
tains are  full  of  beautiful  agates,  corne- 
lians, jaspers,  and  especially  the  renown- 
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ed  cairngorm,  but  the  people  have  hitherto 
done  Utile  more  than  pick  them  out  of 
the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or 
from  among  fragments  of  granite  washed 
down  by  mountain  torrents,  and  after- 
wards left  in  their  dry  channels. 

In  these  are  often  found  fine  topazes 
and  beryls,  hut  the  best  I  was  told  are 
from  Invercauld,  ihe  seat  of  the  chief  of 
the  celebrated  clan  of  the  same  name, 
about  forty  miles  from  Aherdeen.  The 
shepherds  in  those  wild  districts  gene- 
rally collect  the  stones  in  their  lonely 
walks  after  their  sheep.  One  very  beau- 
tiful ornament  shown  to  me  was  made  of 
a  beryl  found  imbedded  in  a  cairngorm, 
which  had  probably  formed  round  it.  One 
of  the  latter  was  worn  by  Queen  Victoria 
as  an  agraffe  to  fasten  a  plaid  upon  her 
shoulder  at  a  ball  given  in  her  honour  by 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane. 

The  most  common  ornaments  of  these 
jewellers'  shops  are  the  highland  brooch- 
es, the  most  modern  and  fashionable  of 
which  consist  of  a  gold  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  thistle 
surrounded  by  a  garland  of  Scottish 
stones  set,  in  silver.  There  are  also  some 
very  old-fashioned  ones  that  seem  to 
have  been  worn  by  those  Highland  dames, 
of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  relates  that  their 
usual  marriage  portion  consisted  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cows, — the  richer  of  from 
20  to  30,  but  in  some  districts  according 
to  the  same  authority  of  not  more  than 
ten  or  even  two.  A  very  favourite  pat- 
tern among  these  old  brooches  is  that 
called  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  brooch, 
having  a  golden  M.  with  a  thistle  and 
lily  on  either  side,  and  surrounded  by  the 
above  described  garland.  Probably,  al- 
though I  did  not  see  them,  there  are 
similar  devices  commemorative  of  "  bon- 
ny Prince  Charlie,"  of  whom  the  travel- 
ler in  Scotland  cannot  fail  to  be  frequently- 
reminded.  In  the  appearance  of  Prince 
Charlie,  in  fact,  shone  the  last  gleam  of 
Scottish  independence,  and  since  he  never 
became  king,  a  softer  and  tenderer  feeling 
lingers  round  his  memory  than  around 
that  of  any  actual  sovereign. 

"Farewepl  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 
Fareweel  to  a'  our  ancient  elory! 
Fareweel  e'en  to  our  Scottish  name, 
Sae  famed  in  martial  story  ; 
Now  Tweed  rinsto  the  ocean 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands! 

sings  Burns  concerning  the  union,  and 
although  such  songs  have  no  longer  so 
real  and  practical  a  significance  as  those 
of  Moore,  in  Ireland,  they  still  have  a 
great  poetical  and  even  ethnographical 
value. 

Some  very  magnificent  Highland  dirks 
were  shown  to  me  at  Perth,  as  forming 
part,  of  the  regular  costume  of  a  chieftain. 
With  thes:';  dirks  there  was  mostly  con- 


nected a  knife  and  fork,  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  appendage  for  chieftains, 
who  often  had  to  conquer  their  dinner 
with  their  sword. 

"  Weel,  sir,  and  have  ye  seen  fair 
Perth  town?"  inquired,  with  a  mimic 
Scotch  accent,  an  Irishman  who  took  his 
seat  beside  me  on  the  top  of  the  coach  to 
Dunkeld,  and  who  went  on  to  make  such 
free  remarks  on  Perth  and  its  "  bonnie 
lasses,"  that  I  was  fain  to  beg  him  not  to 
speak  so  loud  in  the  hearing  of  so  many 
Scotch  people. 

"Oh,  it's  no  matter,"  he  replied; 
"  the  Scotch  know  once  for  all  that  it's  all 
over  with  an  Irishman,  in  this  world  and 
the  next.  We  all  grow  up  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Catholicism  and  the  errors  of 
Popery." 

Before  us,  in  the  box-seat  by  the  coach- 
man, sat  a  Scotchman,  with  his  gray 
plaid  drawn  around  him  as  grave  and 
silent  as  a  statue.  Whenever  we  passed 
any  wanderinsr  passengers  or  labourers  in 
a  field,  I  noticed,  however,  that  he  made 
a  movement  and  threw  down  some  small 
papers  which  the  people  picked  up.  I 
thought  at  first  he  must  be  a  doctor  or 
some  other  professional  man  who  wished 
to  take  this  method  of  distributing  his 
address  among  the  country  people;  but 
he  soon  presented  me  some  of  the  papers, 
and  I  saw  that  they  contained  prayers 
and  short  religious  contemplations,  print- 
ed on  each. 

In  every  village  we  passed  through, 
wherever  he  espied  children  at  a  cottage 
door,  or  men  at  work,  he  called  out  to 
attract  attention,  and  then  threw  down 
some  of  his  packets.  The  men  looked 
up,  and  the  children  jumped  to  catch 
them,  and  each  began  diligently  to  peruse 
their  contents.  In  those  I  read,  the  most 
sacred  subjects  were  treated  in  such  an 
extraordinary  style,  that  I  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  give  any  extracts,  lest  it  should 
appear  as  if  I  wished  to  turn  them  into 
ridicule.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  writings  of  this  character  can  do 
any  good. 

Many  of  them  also  were  so  profoundly 
unintelligible  that,  though  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  describe  them  as  works  of  dark- 
ness, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
was  not  to  be  perceived  in  them  the  faint- 
est ray  of  sound  human  understanding, 
and  that  they  consequently  wanted  the 
very  foundation  of  all  light,  and  I  cannot 
believe,  either  that  the  Almighty  looks 
down  approvingly  on  such  things,  or  that 
hard-working  men,  or  their  poor  ragged 
children  should  be  able  to  derive  from 
them  the  smallest  drop  of  spiritual  con- 
solation. I  observed  to  my  travelling 
companion  that  his  liberality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  tracts,  must  be  rather 
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expensive  to  him,  but  he  answered,  "  Oh 
dear  no,  a  hundred  of  them  don't,  on  the 
average,  cost  me  six-pence." 

The  road  proceeded  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  val.ley  of  the  Tay,  past 
the  Scone,  the  ancient  place  of  corona- 
tion for  the  Scottish  kings,  which  peep- 
ed out  from  the  midst  of  woodland 
scenery  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river;  past  what  once  was  Birnam  Wood, 
which  still  bears  the  name,  and  by  many  i 
an  ancient  battlefield — so  ancient  that ! 
the  manes  of  the  departed  heroes  must 
have  grown  tired  of  haunting  them,  and 
at  length  reached  the  "  Highland  month" 
of  Dunkeld.  Here  I  left  the  coach  which 
went  on  to  Inverness,  whilst  I  prepared 
for  an  excursion  to  the  Highlands  which 
I  intended  to  commence  in  a  gig,  and 
afterwards  to  continue  on  foot. 

Beyond  Birnam  Wood  the  valley  of  the 
Tay  narrows  to  a  mountain  pass  or  ra- 
vine, called  the  "Mouth,"  and  after 
passing  through  this  we  enter  a  beautiful 
basin  among  lofty  hills,  in  which  lies  the 
little  town  of  Dunkeld.  Here  begins  the 
country  of  the  Highlanders — of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  bear  in  their  shields 
the  proud  motto,  "A  Romanis  invicti," 
adopted  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Perth.  In  fact,  the  thought  expressed  in 
these  few  words  often  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  on  crossing  anywhere  what  were 
the  limits  of  the  mighty  Roman  empire. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  I  have  been 
wanderino-  along  its  outer  circle — from 
the  Black  Sea  to  these  Highland  mouths 
— through  Walachia,  Hungary,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  seeking 
everywhere  the  traces  of  their  frontier  in 
walls  and  camps;  yet  I  might  devote  my 
life  to  the  purpose,  if  I  really  wished  to 
complete  a  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
dominion  whose  vastness  will  never 
cease  to  awaken  astonishment.  The  re- 
gions occupied  by  the  Germanic  races, 
however,  who  bounded  on  so  many 
points  the  territories  of  the  Romans, 
might  present  a  still  wider  circuit.  The 
Roman  empire  itself  became  theirs,  and 
if  the  Scotch  Highlands  were  "a  Ro- 
manis invicti,"  they  must  confess  that 
they  have  been  at  length  "  a  Germanis 
victi." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  division  of 
Scotland  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands 
is  merely  an  arbitrary  one,  since  the 
country  is,  in  fact,  covered  with  groups 
of  mountains  crossing  it  in  all  directions, 
and  in  that  part  called  the  Lowlands 
there  are  mountains  but  little  inferior  in 
height  to  those  of  the  Highlands.  It  is 
certain  that  southern  Scotland  by  no 
means  deserves  the  name  of  Lowlands  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to 
Holland  and  Belgium,  but,  on  the  whole, 


the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two, 
both  by  geographers  and  by  the  Scottish 
people,  is  a  sufficiently  marked  and  intel- 
ligible one;  the  physical  difference  has 
also  been  rendered  still  more  obvious  by 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  history 
of  the  two. 

The  Scotch  Highlands  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  begin  with  the  break  made  in 
the  land  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  the  coun- 
try north  of  this  Frith  being  always  reck- 
oned to  the  Highlands,  and  including  the 
long  peninsula,  terminating  in  the  Mull 
of  Cantire  and  the  Isles  of  Arran  and 
Bute.  All  this  part  of  the  country  is 
mountainous,  while  the  opposite  counties 
of  Ayre  and  Renfrewshire,  on  the  south 
of  the  Frith,  appear,  from  the  sea  at  least, 
perfectly  level.  As  far  as  Dumbarton, 
the  mountains  run  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Clyde  ;  here  the  steep  cliffs 
from  which  flow  the  waters  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, form  one  of  the  gates  of  the  High- 
lands, but  from  this  point  their  boundary 
retires  from  the  shore  and  follows  the  line 
of  mountains,  formino-  a  striking  contrast  • 
with  the  district  called  Strathmore.  From 
Stirling  and  Perth  the  mountains  form  a 
long  chain,  and  the  passes,  called  High- 
land mouths,  are  found  at  Kilmarnock, 
Callander,  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  and  Blair 
Gowrie,  but  here  the  boundary  becomes 
uncertain,  as  some  geographers  draw  a 
line  straight  to  Aberdeen,  and  give  the 
name  of  Highlands  to  all  the  country 
north  of  this,  whilst  others  cross  the  spur 
of  the  mountain  range  running  eastward, 
and  make  a  circuit  to  the  Murray  Frith 
and  Inverness,  reckoning  the  whole  east- 
ern coast  to  the  Lowlands. 

The  Lowland  districts  were  subjected 
to  the  Romans  and  afterwards  to  the 
Saxons,  whilst  in  the  north  and  west  the 
original  Celtic  inhabitants  maintained 
themselves,  and  fought  before  their  High- 
land gates  countless  battles  both  with  the 
Romans  and  Saxons.  The  hills  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  have  most- 
ly rounded  grassy  summits,  while  those 
of  the  real  Highlands  present  wild  preci- 
pitous crags  and  deep  narrow  glens,  with 
less  woodland,  but  more  wild  heath  and 
morass. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Highlands 
lie  open  to  the  Great  Western  Ocean  and 
the  Lowlands  more  to  the  North  Sea, 
produces  many  important  variations  in 
the  climate  and  physical  constitution  of 
the  two  divisions  of  Scotland. 

Whatever  we  have  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter before,  the  first  step  one  makes  into 
the  Highlands  is  enough  to  convince  us 
that  the  distinction  is  not  a  merely  arbi- 
trary one.  The  population,  whatever 
changes  it  may  have  undergone,  is  still 
evidently   of  a   different  character  from 
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that  which  we  find  in  the  Lowlands. 
The  shadow  of  ancient  clanship  still  lin- 
gers among'  these  wild  hills;  the  Celtic 
language  still  occasionally  meets  the  ear, 
the  people  talk  of  the  chief,  and  great 
tracts  of  wild  uncultivated  country  ap- 
pear, for  the  Lowlands,  though  they  oc- 
cupy by  far  the  smallest  part  of  Scotland, 
contain  a  population  six  times  greater 
than  the  Highland  district. 

DUNKELD. 

The  small  town  bearing  this  ancient 
Celtic  name  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
no  longer  bounding  the  distant  horizon, 
but  pressing  closely  in  on  every  side;  it 
is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  chief 
of  the  great,  clan  of  Murray.  A  former 
duke  is  celebrated  for  having  planted 
45,000  acres  of  land  with  trees,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  said  to  amount  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  million  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  hills  around  his  man- 
sion are  overshadowed  by  a  magnificent 
'growth  of  timber.  From  these  dark  hills 
gush  out  the.  crystal  clear  waters  of  the 
Tay,  and  flow  through  the  pass  or  mouth 
which  affords  a  beautiful  glimpse  into  the 
Lowland  country. 

The  town  is  handsome  and  pleasant, 
and  beyond  it  lie  the  ducal  mansion  and 
park,  over  the  gates  of  which,  as  usual 
in  the  parks  of  the  English  nobility,  the 
arms  of  the  family  made  a  conspicuous 
figure.  The  motto  beneath  them,  lhat  of 
the  Murray  family,  was  curious:  "  Purth 
fortune,  and  fill  the  fetter*,"  which  1  un- 
derstood tosignify:  Advance  your  fortune 
by  making  as  many  prisoners  and  slaves 
as  possible,  thereby  "  filling  the  fetters." 
The  oldest  title  of  the  chief  is  that  of 
Damn  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  for  in 
Scotland  the  baronies  are  always  older 
than  the  dukedoms;  his  other  titles  are 
Earl  of  Tullibardine,  Earl  of  Athol,  Mar- 
quis of  Athol,  Viscount  of  Balquhidder, 
Damn  Murray  Balvenie  and  Cask,  Duke 
of  Athol,  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Earl 
of  Strathtay  and  Strathardle,  Viscount  of 
Clenalmond  and  Glenlyon,  and,  in  the 
English  peerage,  Earl  Strange,  and  Ba- 
ron Murray  of  Stanley  !  The  kernel  of 
all  these  hulls  and  wrappages  is  John 
Murray. 

I  walked  about,  the  park  with  an  old 
clansman  as  my  guide,  and  J  noticed  that 
he  never  spoke  of  any  one  but  "r/ie 
dnke,"  and  seemed  to  make  but  small  ac- 
count of  the  sovereign  of  the  country  in 
comparison.  "It's  natural,  sir,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  for  every  duke  of  Athol  has  a 
great  swing  in  this  country,  in  carrying 
elections,  you  know,  getting  gentlemen 
into  situations  and  such  like."  He  main- 
tained stoutly  that  Prince  Albert  was  a 


prince  of  Wamir  or  Vamir,  (he  had  pro- 
bably heard  something  of  Weimar,)  and 
when  at  last  he  agreed  to  take  my  word  for 
it  that  he  was  a  prince  of  Coburg,  added  : 
"Well,  well,  sir,  the  main  point  is  that 
this  country  is  very  much  pleased  with 
your  countryman.  He  is  a  handsome, 
quiet  gentleman,  and  does  not  meddle 
with  politics  at  all." 

When,  in  the  year  1T73,  Dr.  Johnson 
made  a  tour  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides, 
he  declared  that  a  tree  was  as  great  a 
rarity  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  Now,  thanks 
to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  other  such 
zealous  planters,  trees  are  no  longer  rare. 
Planting  must,  indeed,  have  proceeded 
with  extraordinary  activity  dnrin<_r  the  last 
century,  for  we  find  not  only  beautiful 
woods,  but  even  forests  as  far  as  the 
northernmost  land's-end  of  Cape  Wrath. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  there  are  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  country  having  been 
twice  wooded,  and  twice  left  desolate  and 
naked.  In  the  earliest  period,  when  the 
land  gradually  rose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  it  was,  of  course,  barren  of  trees; 
hut,  by  the  time  the  Romans  reached  it, 
it  was  covered  all  over  with  wood  :  in 
proof  of  this  we  have  not  only  their  ac- 
counts, but  also  the  fact  that,  even  in  the 
Hebrides,  now  entirely  naked,  trunks  of 
the  finest  trees  have  been  found  in  bogs 
and  morasses.  These  ancient  forests  dis- 
appeared, however,  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  neglect  and  bad  management,  and 
now,  for  the  second  time,  the  country  is 
gradually  becoming  richly  adorned  with 
tine  woods,  the  most  beautiful  ornament 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  country.  It 
would,  however,  be  greatly  benefited  if  it 
could  inspire  a  few  dozen  landed  proprie- 
tors, with  the  passion  for  planting  that 
possessed  the  above-mentioned  Duke  of 
Athol. 

No  tree  is  so  frequently  seen  in  the 
Highlands  as  the  larch,  although,  until 
the  contrary  was  proved,  the  Scotch  be- 
lieved it  would  only  grow  in  a  more 
southern  climate.  The  first  larches  ever 
planted  here  were  brought,  in  1737,  from 
the  Tyrol,  where,  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  Elsch,  there  are  the  most 
magnificent  woods  of  this  fine  and  useful 
tree.  They  were  at  first  planted  in  pots, 
but  have  now  reached  a  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent growth.  1  was  told  that  one  of  them 
was  calculated  to  contain  no  less  than 
396  cubic  feet  of  wood,  and,  as  I  looked 
at  it,  I  was  reminded  of  the  cypress  in 
the  Crimea,  which  is  the  original  proge- 
nitor of  all  the  cypress  trees  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  Duke  of  Athol  had  the  satis- 
faction of  living  to  see  some  of  the  trees 
which  he  had  planted  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  frigate,  and  launched 
upon    the   ocean — a  pleasure  which  the 
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planter  can  seldom  hope  to  enjoy.  For 
this  reason  planting  is,  perhaps,  a  busi- 
ness that  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
state,  which  lias  a  longer  life  than  the 
individual. 

Dunkeld  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  ;  and  close  to  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Atliol  lie  the  ruins  of  a  fine  ca- 
thedral, for  this  town,  like  many  others 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands, 
was  formerly  a  focus  of  civilization, 
whence  the  light  of  religion  and  science 
penetrated  the  darkness  of  the  surround- 
ing wilds.  The  bishops  of  Dunkeld  are 
said  to  have  sent  missionaries,  acquainted 
with  the  Erse  language,  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity to  their  heathen  population,  in  the 
same  mannpr  as  the  monks  from  Ireland, 
who  established  missions  on  the  western 
shores,  as  well  as  made  journeys  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  bishops 
had,  however,  often  no  little  difficulty  to 
maintain  their  rights  against,  the  attacks 
of  the  wild  clans  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
yet  it  is,  as  Chambers  observes,  interest- 
ing to  see  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
terrors  of  the  church  over  the  superstitious 
and  barbarous  chiefs.  Often,  when  they 
had  attacked  the  prelate  or  his  vassals, 
stolen  his  cattle  and  burnt  his  barns,  he 
has  compelled  them  to  do  penance  in  hair 
shirts  before  the  altar,  and  implore  pardon 
for  their  otfences  from  heaven  and  the 
bishop. 

The  clans  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunkeld  are  the  Mac-Kays,  the  Mac- 
Inzies,  the  Stewarts,  the  Mac-lnroys.  the 
Donnachys,  and  the  Robertsons.  (How 
the  last  came  by  their  Germanic-English 
name,  I  could  not  make  out.)  All  these 
came  down  from  their  mountains  to  greet 
the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  on  a 
beautiful  lawn  before  the  duke's  house  a 
tent  was  erected,  where  the  royal  .pair 
took  a  luncheon,  and  reviewed  the  High- 
landers. The  pipers  were  all  placed  to- 
gether upon  the  bridge,  to  offer  their 
uproarious  greeting  to  the  queen,  who 
saluted  the  whole  assembly  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  and  a  very  splendid 
spectacle  must  have  been  presented  by 
these  many-coloured  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes on  the  verdant  surface  of  the  park. 
Now  this  late  scene  of  joyous  tumult 
was  hushed  in  the  profbundest  repose; 
the  clansmen  had  retired  again  to  their 
glens,  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees,  and 
lay  undisturbed  on  the  ground;  and  the 
Duchess  of  At.hol,  who  had  been  taken  ill 
shortly  alter  the  departure  of  her  royal 
visitors,  was  slumbering  in  eternal  re- 
pose. 

At  the  inn  of  Dunkeld,  I  procured  a 
gig  and  set  out  to  follow  the  traces  of  the 
illusiricfus  pair  up  the  river  Tav.  I  was 
told  L  could  not  possibly  choose  a  better 


route  for  the  beauties  of  Highland  scenery. 
This  route  over  Aberf'eldy,  Kenmore  (the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane), 
Loch  Tay,  Killin,  and  Loch  Eame,  he- 
fore  a  fashionable  one,  is  now  more  so 
than  ever,  and  the  people  on  the  road  are 
in  joyful  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
crowds  of  tourists.  The  county  of  Perth, 
where  all  the  above-mentioned  points  are 
found,  is  amono-  the  largest  in  Scotland, 
for,  of  the  sixteen  millions  of  acres  com- 
posing the  surface  of  Scotland,  it  con- 
tains no  less  than  two  millions,  and  com- 
prises within  those  the  most  exquisite 
variety  of  both  Highland  and  Lowland 
scenery. 

FROM  DUNKELD  TO  TAYMOUTH  CASTLE. 

I  had  engaged  a  driver  to  accompany 
me,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic, 
and  on  the  way  he  gave  me  some  instruc- 
tion in  this  language,  which  has  much 
less  written  literature  than  the  Erse  of 
the  Irish,  since  the  latter  possessed  a 
considerable  amount  of  literary  culture, 
whilst  the  Scotch  Highlanders  remained 
barbarians  until  they  were  civilized 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish. My  companion  informed  me  that 
he  belonged  to  the  clan  "Dschuer,"  of 
which  there  were  few  members  left.  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  any  Gaelic  songs, 
and  he  recited  several,  of  which,  of  course, 
1  did  not  understand  a  syllable;  when  I 
questioned  him  on  their  subjects,  he  an- 
swered: "All  these  songs  have  a  good 
deal  about  love,  and  those  sort  of  things. 
But,"  he  added,  "now  they  don't  make. 
up  so  much  poetry  as  in  the  olden  time." 
I  inquired  how  the  Duke  of  Athol  was 
called  in  his  own  country,  and  he  re- 
plied: "Kean  na  Murrich" — that  is,  the 
great  Head  of  the  Murrays. 

He  told  me  the  Gaelic  for  many  names 
of  things  we  observed,  such  as  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c,  which  have  been  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  in  the 
Highlands;  and  among  others,  I  was 
pleased  to  come  upon  a  trace  of  the  word 
"Punch,"  which  my  driver  maintained  to 
be  a  genuine  Gaelic  one.  The  many 
meanings  affixed  to  this  word,  or  to  simi- 
lar ones  in  English — as  punch,  a  uierry- 
andrew;  punch,  a  carpenter's  tool;  pun- 
cheon, a  vessel  for  liquor,  &c,  might 
seem  to  indicate  a  relationship  with  the 
French  word,  jmngnr^  but  Foyer,  in  his 
travels,  declares  it.  to  be  an  Indian  word, 
signifying  the  elements.  The  punch 
drunk  in  the  Highlands,  however,  does 
not  consist,  of  many  different  elements, 
being  nothing  more  than  whiskey  and 
water,  with  the  flavour  of  the  "peat  reek," 
instead  of  lemon  and  sugar. 

The  declivities  of  ali    the   mountains 
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which  we  passed  were'  gaily  decorated 
with  the  red  and  yellow  blossoms  of  the 
]arch-tree,  and  for  these  ornaments  they 
have  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Athol,  for,  be- 
fore his  time,  they  were  all  barren.  While 
enjoying  this  prospect  we  had  also  the 
advantage  of  bowling  along  a  very  fine 
road — one  among  the  many  recent  im- 
provements which  continually  surprise 
the  traveller  in  Scotland.  In  this  point 
of  view  I  find  few  books  more  interesting 
than  the  "Tour  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  to 
which  I  have  often  alluded,  and  who  de- 
scribes the  country  seventy  years  ago  as 
an  actually  barbarous  one — much  in  the 
same  terms  as  one  might  speak  of  the 
Crimea,  or  any  country  in  a  similar  state. 
He  travelled  mostly  on  horseback,  his 
only  quarters  were  miserable  little  hovels, 
his  only  food  oaten  cakes,  his  road  lay 
acro&s  rock  and  moor,  his  only  compa- 
nions were  rude  mountaineers. 

Now  there  are  good  roads  in  all  direc- 
tions, good  inns  in  abundance,  and  not 
only  the  various  points  on  the  coast,  but 
even  all  the  islands,  the  Hebrides,  the 
Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  nay,  even  the 
remote  St.  Kuilda,  are  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  steamboats,  in  a  perfect 
net  of  various  communications.  To 
whatever  branch  of  human  activity  we 
direct  our  attention,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Scotland  of  the  last  century 
and  the  Scotland  of  the  present  day,  is 
almost  incredible.  Whether  we  compare 
the  amount  of  the  population  or  of  the 
revenue — the  state  of  national  education, 
of  agriculture,  or  horticulture,  or  of  each 
particular  branch  of  these  arts,  of  archi- 
tecture, of  canal  and  road  making,  of  the 
use  of  articles  of  luxury,  in  every  direc- 
tion we  find  an  increase  from  ten  to 
twenty  fold. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Scotland  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  scarcely  deserved  to  be  men- 
tioned in  history  at  all  ;  it  came  slowly 
tacking  in  the  rear  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  while  now  it  moves  rapidly  along 
like  a  steam  frigate,  among  the  first  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Virgil's  "Penitus 
toto  divisus  urbe  Britanno$"  would  per- 
fectly apply  to  Scotland  in  1700. 

That  nothing  in  Scotland  has  remained 
stationary  would  of  course,  however,  be 
too  much  to  affirm  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Germany,  there  are  to  be  found  peasants1 
huts  in  a  precisely  similar  condition  to 
those  observed  by  the  Romans;  and  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Apennines  the  herds- 
men and  banditti  live  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  in  the  days  of  Horace.  In 
some  of  Uie  provinces  of  France  we  may 
see  thinga  that  Caesar  saw  among  the 
ancient  Gauls,  and  on  our  way  through 
the  Highlands  we  saw  huts  that  might 


have  formed  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
Picts  and  Scots  of  the  time  of  Ossian. 

These  huts,  as  well  as  the  hay  and 
peat  stacks,  were  thatched  with  heath  in 
a  rude  and  slovenly  manner ;  and  this 
same  material  served,  on  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  to  build  a  tri- 
umphant arch,  and  with  garlands  woven 
of  it  were  formed  the  initial  letters  of  the 
illustrious  visitors'  names. 

It  was  dark  when  I  arrived  in  Aber- 
feldy,  and  I  had  no  longer  light  enough 
to  see  the  celebrated  waterfall  on  which 
Bums  has  written  one  of  his  beautiful 
lyrics.  In  Scotland  one  can  just  as  little 
dispense  with  the  songs  of  Burns,  as  in  Ire- 
land with  thoseof  Thomas  Moore.  Every 
beautiful  scene,  every  historical  recollec- 
tion is  interwoven  with  the  effusions  of 
one  or  other  patriotic  poet.  "By  that 
lake  whose  gloomy  shore,"  or  "Let  Erin 
remember  the  days  of  old,"  come  out  as 
certainly  on  the  mention  of  the  ruins  of 
Glendalough,  or  of  King  Brien,  as  in 
Scotland  a  word  about  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn  produces, 

"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led." 

And  if  in  the  presence  of  a  Scotchman 
any  allusion  is  made  to  Highland  maid- 
ens, one  is  sure  to  hear  him  humming  to 
himself  the  "  Highland  Lassie,"  or 

"  The  heaiher  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were 
mawn, 
Our  lads  gaed  a  huntins  ae  day  at  the  dawn, 
O  er  moors  and  o'er  mosses  and  monie  a  glen, 
At  length  they  discovered  a  bonny  moorhen  "* 

And  if  you  have  doubts,  as  many  cri- 
tics have,  whether  this  song  is  really  a 
production  of  Burns,  you  had  better  keep 
your  doubts  to  yourself  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  Scotch- 
man, or  he  will  infallibly  give  you  the 
whole  song. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity 
of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, forget  that  the  poet  who  thus  enrap- 
tured his  countrymen  was  left  to  die  in 
sorrow  and  neglect,  and  that  his  death- 
bed was  disturbed  for  a  debt  of  five 
pounds,  which  he  owed  to  a  haberdasher. 

Millions  of  yet  unborn  generations  will 
delight  in  the  poems,  in  which  he  has 
made  such  admirable  use  of  the  material 
entrusted  to  him  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
working  it  out  into  such  exquisite  forms 
in  songs  that  will  certainly  he  "  aerc pe- 
rennius,"  and  posterity  will  bitterly  re- 
proach the  memory  of  the  men  of  his  own 
lime  that  they  could  not  bear  with  and 
cherish,  in  spite  of  his  failings,  a  genius 
of  so  high  an  order.  Such  is  the  world, 
however,  and  posterity  may  very  likely 
be  found  equally  faulty  towards  the  Burns 
of  a  future  day,  if  one  should  arise. 

*  This  moorhen  is  of  course  nothing  else  than  a 
bonny  iiieUnd  lassie. 
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What  particularly  distinguishes  Burns 
from  Moore  and  Byron,  the  two  poets  of 
England  and  Ireland,  between  whom  and 
himself  in  many  respects  a  parallel  might 
be  drawn,  is  that  he  was  not  born  in  the 
educated  classes,  and  in  fact  received  no 
education  at  all.  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
Scotland,  when  no  literature  existed,  this 
circumstance  would  not  have  operated 
disadvantageous^  upon  him.  He  might 
have  poured  out  his  songs  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  battle.  But  in  the  age  in 
which  he  was  born,  he  found  himself 
drawn  into  learned  and  literary  circles, 
for  which  his  previous  habits  must,  on 
some  points,  have  unfitted  him,  while  he 
must  have  necessarily  looked  down  from 
the  height  of  his  genius  upon  those  who 
were  regarded  as  his  superiors. 

As  a  genuine  national  Scottish  poet, 
proceeding  from  the  very  heart  and  kernel 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  he  of  course  wrote 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  this  circum- 
stance which,  to  an  Englishman,  detracts 
much  from  the  merit  of  his  works,  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  endear  them  to  his 
fellow  countrymen.  It  is,  in  fact,  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  employed 
both  this  and  the  English  language,  so 
pliant  yet  so  harmonious,  so  material  yet 
energetic  and  forcible  does  it  become  in 
his  hands.  Among  a  hundred  other  ex- 
amples, one  may  cite  those  of  the  follow- 
ing verses  : 

"  Farewell  to   the  mountains  high    covered  with 
snow. 
Farewell  to  the  s'raths  anrl  green  valleys  below, 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild  hanging  woods, 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud  puuripg  floods." 

As  far  towards  the  north  as  the  English 
language  is  known,  the  poems  of  Burns 
have  spread,  and  there  are  many  places, 
it  is  said,  upon  the  Hebrides  and  Ork- 
neys, where  the  entire  stock  of  literature 
belonging  to  the  island,  is  comprised  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  poems  of  Burns. 

TAYMOUTH    CASTLE. 

"Follow  me,"  is  the  imperious  motto 
which  is  inscribed  by  the  Breadalbanes 
beneath  their  arms;  and  we  followed  ac- 
cordingly along  the  road  from  Aberfeldy, 
till  we  reached  Tay mouth  Castle,  the 
proud  abode  of  the  noble  family.  It  lies 
not  far  from  the  eastern  end  of  Loch  Tay, 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, but.  which  unfortunately  the  even- 
ing veiled  from  our  view.  Its  Celtic 
name,  by  which  it  is  often  marked  on 
maps,  is  "  Ceanmore,"*  and  there  are 
many  places  beside  which  bear  at  the 
same  time  a  Celtic  and  a  Germanic  name. 


*  This  word  signifies  either  "the  great  chief"  or 
the  "  great  head." 


With  some  of  the  clans  the  English  has 
superseded  the  Celtic  appellation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  clan  Robertson,  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  whose  original 
name  was  Donnochy.  Sometimes  the 
English  name  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  Celtic,  as  for  instance  Campbell, 
which  has  been  formed  from  "  Kaimbel" 
or  "  Caimbel." 

The  children  of  "  Caimbel"  dwell  here 
around  Loch  Tay,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  is  himself  a  Campbell,  al- 
though merely  the  head  of  the  greatest 
branch  of  the  family,  the  great,  chief  of 
the  whole  clan  being  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
The  greatest  part  of  Argyleshire,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  the  marquis.  Near  the 
lake  lies  a  pretty  little  village  also  called 
"  Ceanmore,"  or  Kenmore,  where  I  found 
a  pleasant  and  comfortable  inn,  in  which 
I  took  up  my  quarters.  To  my  great  dis- 
appointment, I  was  told  that  the  castle 
and  park  were  closed  against  all  strang- 
ers, and  that  consequently  I  must  not 
hope  to  see  them.  On  a  former  occasion, 
I  had  suffered  myself  to  be  deterred  from 
visiting  the  beautiful  palace  and  ruins  of 
Scone  by  similar  representations,  and  I 
was  now  resolved  I  would  not  so  easily 
give  up  Taymouth  Castle. 

I  accordingly  sat  down  and  indited  an 
epistle  to  the  marchioness  (as  I  was  told 
the  marquis  was  absent)  wherein  I  repre-  ' 
sented  the  hard  case  of  a  travelling  phi- 
losopher who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
the  shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea  to  visit  the  dominions  of  her  Britan- 
nic majesty,  who  now,  after  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  remote  village  of  Kenmore, 
honoured  since  time  immemorial  by  the 
residence  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
Breadalbane,  and  within  sight,  of  the 
battlements  of  its  renowned  castle,  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  its  gates  closed 
against  him. 

1  received  in  reply  a  friendly  permis- 
sion, and,  by  the  way,  I  may  give  a  word 
of  advice  to  foreign  travellers  in  England, 
when  they  are  told  that  they  cannot  see 
a  place,  to  write  directly  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  British  magnates  often  close  their 
treasures  against  the  public,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  of  their  curious  country 
people  who  would  otherwise  obtain  ad- 
mission; but  the  foreigner,  whose  visits 
are  necessarily  more  rare,  enjoys  many 
privileges  denied  to  natives. 

In  anticipation,  therefore,  of  a  pleasant 
morning,  I  invited  for  myself  to  the  inn 
a  little  evening  party  of  such  guests  as  I 
could  collect,  in  the  village,  consisting  of 
the  schoolmaster  of  Kenmore,  the  land- 
lord and  his  family,  and  a  farmer  from 
the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  I  had 
made  acquaintance  on  the  road,  and  who 
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said  to  be  extremely  well  acquainted 

with  the  Gaelic.     The  Highlanders  call 

s"  Galach,"  and  their  Lowland 

_  iboors  Macbair,  or  Machir,  while  the 

_iish  are  always  known  among  them 

as  ".Sassenach.'"    r  Saxon. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  of  the  two 
man  races,  the  S  -   and   Ang  es, 

which  came  to  England,  and  there  min- 
gled tog-'    er,  '   -  L:._.ish  should  have 
ed  for  themselves  the  name  of  the 
A    _  es .  because,  as  it  is  stated  in  their 
ries,    that  was   the    most    powerful 
and  predominant  race,  whilst,  in  Waies. 
],  and  Ireland,  the  appellation  of 

-  chosen  for  precisely  the  con- 

-  ...     The    latter   certainly   ap- 

-en  the  right  view  of  the 

for  we  hear  of  a    S  —but  no 

.  .nd  we  have  a  perkd 

rbat  is  cailed  Saxon,  not  Anglian  art. 

In  the    old   writers,  also,  who  have 

-       >ed  the  N&rrnan  conquest,  the  people 

of  England  are   called   Sax      - :    and  it 

remains.  re,  -   mewhat  enigmatical 

ihat  the  people  ma.  the  Angles, 

ind  N  91  oans,  should  ultirn 

have  received  the   name  of  the  most  in- 

int  of  the  three.      Was  it  that  the 

name  of  the  Saxon  fell  into  discredit  on 

jnt  of  the  est,  and  that,  there- 

.  the  name  of  Angle,  as  at  least  an 

Hied  one,  was  revived  ? 

-  .hject,  concerning  which  I  made 
particular  inquiries  of  the   school- 
-  the  decrease  of 
the  Gaelic  language  in  his  neighbourhood. 
He  told  me.  that  _     he  was  acquaint- 

ed with  Gaelic  he  w  is         er  required  to 
.  but  that    his    prec-  ra   had 

done  so,  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Keliin, 
ai  t.  :n  extremity  of  the  lake,  did 

so  still.  onal  language  it 

had  entirely'  died  away  on  the  eastern 
side,  but  that  on  the  western,  the  answer. 
"II  ■ .   .    -    ."    '    -   -  .  -ion- 

ally  heard  in  to  a  question  in 

lang. lage.    H  -    .vhere,  however, 

-  rapidly  declining.     It  is  certainly 
-  should  be  the  case 
ti  i,e  when  it  is  beginning 
be  s     z-  ..  msly  studied  by  tne  lurried. 
:he  meaiis  of  regularly  learning  and 
.-  it  are  now  present  ;.- 

i    e  publication  of  the  fir^t 
.c  dictionary  by  the   brother  of  my 

ster— Dr.  Armstr 
jilace  only  in  Ibe  year  1822 

ffram- 
- 
still  in  its  infancy,  while  i;seif  Standi  on 
;  the  gr 
I  ■  1   in  this  conversation  that 

ley    through 

Scotland,  I   bad   never  been  ah  e  to  find 

Gaelic  manuscript  in  the  bands  of 


the  people;  whilst,  in  Ireland,  during  a 
journey  equally  rapid,  I  had  often  seen 
poems  written  in  the  Irish  language. 
The  school m  -  r  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
himself,  so  long  as  he  had  lived  in  the 
Highlands,  had  never  seen  any;  he  also 
confirmed  a  :  itioned  to  n. 

that  the  Gaelic  had  not,  like  the  Erse,  an 
alphabet   of  its   own,    ;  is    always 

written  with  English  letters.  If  this  be 
so,  it  would  certainly  lead  to  the  infer* 
ence  of  a  id  greater  degree  of  barbarism 
existing  ...  gst  the  Scotch  than  the 
■. 

The  whole  company  stood  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Highland  costume 
had  been  introduced  ins;  they 

all  assured  i  I  was  qui',^  mistaken 

in  supp-  -     j  this  -old 

:  they  had  wc  alt" 

till  they  were  fonrteei  "ind  had 

found    it    much    war 
trowsers.    The  breast  and  the  body  were 
well  protected  by  it.  and  as  to  the  1 

no  more  felt  cold  than  the  face  when 
-ed  to  it.     It  was  u> 
said,  when  boys  first  took  to  the  English 

-s.  to  hear  them  complaining  of  c 
and  old  men  were  sometimes  compelled 
to   renounce  it  for  :     -         son.     It  had 
cost  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  carrv  into 
ulion  the  ordinance  'i  _iish 

government,    issued    in    17  i   .  the 

Highland  dress  should  be  discontinued  ; 
the  edict  was   al  -         !-d,  but 

during  its  continuance  it  had  been  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  mount  (re, 
compelled  to  observe  the  letter  of  the 
law,  carrying  the  hated  inexpre-,iLiies 
across  their  shoulders  on  a  stick.  A 
parallel  case  came  to  my  recollection  of 
g  -  -  .nd  Tartars  in  Russia  whom 
it  was  wished  to. break  of  their  nomadic 
habits,  and  who.  for  this  rea^cn,  were 
ordered  to  build  th^  >es,  but 

who  generally  preferred  livii  d  in  a  tent 
pitched  in  the  yard,  and  leaving  the 
house  unoccupied.  The  cut  of  the  High- 
land garb,  the  naked  knees,  and  the 
checked  stuff,  reminded  me  of  the  Tv- 
rolese.  Can  these  things  be  taken  to 
indie  .  n  Celtic  origin  ] 

My  friends  are  likewise  all  agreed  that 
their  children  should  all  wear  the  kilt  till 
the  age  of  fourteen,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  boys' who  wore  I  were  much 

\f r  and    lazier  than  those  who   i. 
the  native  costume.     If  this  be  a  fact,  it 
I  pity  that  the  ki  t  be  in- 

troduced into  our  German  schools. 

Iti-  --;;.!-  to  be  lot  g  in  the  com- 

pany  of    the  without    having    the 

conversation  turned  opon  agriculture;  for 
in  this  branch  of  industry  Scotland  has 
made  Buch  prodig  tat  one 

may  almost  give  credit  to  tlie  boa^t,  that 
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"the  Scotch  farmers  beat  the  English 
three  times  over."  The  most  important 
of  all  the  Scotch  agricultural  operati  as 
is  that  of  drainage;  and,  during  the  time 
I  spent  in  Scotland,  I  heard  so  much 
of  "drains,"  and  "drainage,"  and  the 
"draining  system,"  that  I  am  determined 
to  inflict  a  little  of  it  upon  my  readers. 
The  matter  is  also  really  not  without  in- 
terest. 

As  whole  districts  of  the  arid  land  of 
Persia  are  undermined  to  supply  it  with 
water,  the  fields  of  Scotland  are  under- 
mined for  the  opposite  purpose*  that  of 
taking  it  away.  The  channels  formed 
for  this  object  are  about  a  foot  broad  and 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  narrowing 
towards  the  bottom,  which  is  lined  with 
stone;  the  top  is  covered  with  tiles,  and 
over  them  a  quantity  of  loose  flint-stones 
are  shaken. 

As  the  soil  in  Scotland  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  superfluous  moisture,  both 
from  morasses  and  numerous  subterra- 
nean springs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
drain  every  field,  and  to  examine  well 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  know 
how  the  drains  may  best  be  laid.  The 
Scotch  and  English  consider  draining  so 
important  a  part  of  agriculture  that  they 
cannot  understand  how  we  in  Germany 
can  do  without  it,  and  itis  very  certain  that 
there  are  many  districts  among  us,  where 
it  could  be  introduced  with  the  highest 
benefit.  Courland  and  Livonia,  which 
lie  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Scotland,  would  gain  immensely  by  the 
introduction  of  the  British  draining  sys- 
tem. 

When  these  drains  are  properly  laid 
and  constructed  with  due  solidity,  they 
will  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  even 
more  without  repair.  In  time  they,  of 
course,  become  stopped,  and  the  mole 
adds  a  great  deal  to  the  trouble  required 
to  keep  them  clear.  The  form  of  these 
drains  varies  much  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  some  tanners  prefer 
one,  some  the  other.  Occasionally  they 
are  left  open  like  our  water-ditches.  A 
hundred  years  ago  these  drains  were  un- 
known in  Scotland,  and  now  the  whole 
country  is  undermined  with  them. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  Scotland  is  the  more  remarkable,  ' 
since  of  all  branches  of  industry  it  usually 
proceeds  at  the  slowest  rate.  It  lies 
Inoslly  in  the.  Inters  of  ancient  usage, 
always  difficult  to  alter,  and  in  the  hands 
of  uncultivated  men,  living  in  isolated 
situations  far  from  towns,  the  loci  of  civi- 
lization and  progress*  yet,  notwitalanding 
these  circumstances,  it  has  advanced  in 
Scotland  with  a  rapidity  seldom  equalled 
by  the  freest  and  most  unfettered  of  the 
economic  arts. 


On  taking  his  leave,  my  friend,  the 
schoolmaster,  did  not  fail  to  oiler  me  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  his  elegant  silver 
mull,  a  present  from  his  Highland  pupils, 
a  testimony  of  respect,  as  ihe  inscription 
purported,  "for  his  private  and  profes- 
sional character." 

Although  1  had  permission  to  visit  the 
castle  and  p  irk  at  whatever  time  I  pleased, 
I  determined  to  do  so  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  that.  I  might  run  no  risk  of 
disturbing  the  fair  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion. 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  over  the 
mountains,  and  filled  the  park  with  a 
thousand  beautiful  varieties  of  light  and 
shade,  the  absence  of  which,  in  Scottish 
landscapes,  from  the  frequently  gray  and 
cloudy  sky,  is  often  deplored. 

"How  grand!"  exclaimed  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  well  she  might,  win  n  she  a  light- 
ed fromJier  carriage  and  looked  around  on 
this  magnificent  scene,  rendered  still  more 
brilliant  by  the  presence  of  the  w  hide 
clan  in  their  picturesque  Highland  garb, 
led  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalhane',  a 
line,  powerful  man,  "all  plaided  and 
plumed  in  bis  tartan  array,"  while  the 
air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  welcome,  and 
rock  and  valley  re-echoed  to  the  music  of 
1  don't  know  how  many  Highland  regi- 
men Is. 

The  mansion  is  a  gray  many-towered 
edifice  of  solid  cut  stone,  and.  although 
really  new,  having  an  antique  form  and 
many  Gothic  appendages.  Before  it 
spread  those  beautiful  and  extensive 
lawns,  on  which,  during  the  queen's 
visit,  the  Highland  population  was  en- 
camped, and  where,  by  the  light  of  60,000 
coloured  lamps,  brought  on  purpose,  from 
London,  they  performed,  for  her  amuse- 
ment, their  national  dances  to  the  music 
of  ten  bagpipes. 

The  lireadalbanes  retain  the  old  High- 
land custom  of  keeping  a  house  piper,  and 
every  day,  during  the  presence  of  the 
family  at,  the  castle,  he  entertains  them 
with  his  melodies,  walking  up  and  down 
on  the  lawn  before  the  windows.  The 
music  of  the  bagpipe  is  of  that  kind 
which  is  certainly  heller  to  keep  outside 
the  house,  the  sharp  and  piercing  tunes, 
intended  to  be  heard  across  the  desolate 
hills  and  valleys,  or   to   pierce  the  din  of 

battle,  not  being  quite  agreeable  when  too 

dose.     The  Breadalbane  house  piper  is 

said  to  hi!  one  (d'  the  best  in  ihe  High- 
lands, hut  unluckily  be  had  been  wound- 
ed by  a  slag,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed  at.  the  lime  of  my  visit,  so  thai  I  hail 
no  opportunity  to  judge  Ol  his  skill. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion on  entering  the  stately  hall  ol  Bread* 
albane  castle  was  a  skull  suspended 
there,  which  an  inscription  benualh  staled 
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to  have  belonged  to  a  "Dun  Bui!  of  the 
purest  West.  Highland  breed ;  a  good- 
figured  and  brave-lookkig  -animal."  This 
was  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  these 
singular  decorations,  and  I  certainly  never 
remember  to  have  seen  the  skulls  of  oxen 
honoured  by  such  an  elegant  environment. 
1  do  not  think  that  the  fondness  for  parti- 
cular races  of  animals  was  ever  carried  so 
far  as  it  is  in  this  country.  The  West 
Highland  race  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  purest  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  endowed 
with  many  quite  peculiar  qualities,  and, 
when  brought  from  the  meagre  herbage 
and  morasses  of  Argyleshire  to  the  fat 
pastures  of  t lie  Lowlands,  they  make  the 
finest  of  Old  England's  roast  beef. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  fitted  up 
with  a  refined  and  costly  elegance  that 
certainly  lost  none  of  its  effect  by  being 
suddenly  met  with  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoky  huts  of  the  Highlands.  At  every 
step  1  found  some  confirmation  of  the  ac- 
count that  had  been  given  me  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  family,  whose  possessions, 
it  is  said,  extend  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  Ocean,  in  a  straight  line  for  a 
hundred  miles.  Estates  of  this  magni- 
tude in  Russia  awaken  no  surprise,  but 
in  so  small  a  country  as  Scotland  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  land  should  be  the  property  of  one 
family.  So  powerful  and  wealthy  an 
oligarchy,  however,  and  one  so  little  nu- 
merous as  in  Scotland,  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

It  was  not  the  richness  and  luxury  that 
pervaded  the  apartments,  however,  that 
fixed  my  attention  so  much  as  the  taste 
and  judgment  shown  in  their  distribution. 
Nowhere  so  well  as  in  Great  Britain  is 
understood  the  manner  of  giving  to  the 
antique  forms  and  arrangements  of  furni- 
ture and  apartments  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  suiting  the  present  advanced  con- 
dition of  these  arts,  without,  forfeiting  any 
thing  of  their  peculiar  and  characteristic 
effect.  The  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
wood  carvings  struck  me  particularly,  as 
well  as  the  superabundance  of  curtains, 
hangings,  and  carpets  of  the  most  superb 
quality,  the  paintings  by  the  first  masters, 
and  the  very  choice  collections  of  books 
in  the  library.  Every  thing  is  perfectly 
genuine,  even  the  armour  in  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  one  suit  of  which  had  belonged 
to  a  French  king,  another  to  an  Austrian 
archduke,  and  the  tartan  stuffs,  which 
are  commonly  made  of  wool,  here  shine 
out  splendidly  in  rich  satin  and  velvet. 
One  of  the  most  curious  books  in  the 
library  was  a  magnificently  illustrated 
work  on  the  Scottish  Clan  Tartans,  edited 
by  a  John  Sobiesky  Stuart,  in  which  all 
the  minute  distinctions,  by  various    co- 


loured threads,  showing  the  clan  to  which 
each  belonged,  were  produced  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  Among  the  picture's 
was  a  portrait  of  a  Lady  Mary  Rich,  a 
great  heiress,  married  to  a  former  earl  of 
Breadalbane,  who,  after  celebrating  his 
marriage,  rode  home  to  the  caslle  on 
Lock  Tay,  on  a  Highland  pony,  with 
his  lady  behind  him,  whilst  another,  trot- 
ting by  their  side,  carried  the  lady's  for- 
tune, in  hard  cash,  packed  in  leathern 
bags,  and  a  couple  of  armed  Highlanders 
ran  on  either  side  for  a  guard.  All  came 
safe  to  the  castle,  where  the  money  v  as 
kept  in  a  little  chamber  which  served  the 
noble  pair  at  the  same  time  for  bed-room, 
sitting-room,  and  "  sulun  de  reception.'''' 

One  of  the  prettiest  ornaments  of  the 
park  is  a  dairy,  on  a  small  hill,  shaded  by 
trees.  It  is  built  of  a  snow  white  stone 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
palace  of  congealed  milk;  the  dishes  are 
of  white  porcelain,  and  they  are  placed 
in  a  little  China  trough  through  which 
trickles  a  silver  stream  of  clear  cold 
water.  There  is  certainly  something 
peculiarly  delicate  and  charming  in  this 
branch  of  country  economy ;  both  the 
production  and  preparation  of  rniik  bring 
with  them  pleasant  associations ;  it  goes 
through  no  disagreeable  process  like 
wine  or  beer;  its  fine  white  colour,  the 
delicate  golden  hue  of  the  butter — the 
pleasing  appearance  even  of  the  cheese — 
then  the  peaceful,  contented-looking  cows 
— their  sweet  food,  their  fragrant  breath 
— all  produce  a  most  agreeable  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  To  be  sure  the  cowdung, 
— well,  well,  there  is  a  wrong  side  to 
every  picture. 

The  cattle  of  the  Highlands  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  small  size  and  the 
absence  of  horns,  which  is  so  common 
among  them.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
these  "black  cattle,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  those  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles  are  said  to  be  decidedly 
smaller  than  these.  Now  as  the  Welsh 
cattle  are  certainly  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  English  breed,  it  follows 
that,  as  we  proceed  northwards  from  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  we  find  a 
gradual  diminution  of  size  in  the  cattle, 
as  an  established  fact.  A  curious  ob- 
servation has  also  been  made,  that  the 
cattle  of  larger  islands  are  not  so  small 
as  on  those  of  less  extent,  as  if  they  were 
considerate  enough  to  avoid  taking  up 
a  disproportionate  space.  Probably  the 
pastures  of  the  latter  may  be  inferior. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Britain  are 
fond  of  having  wild  animals  in  their 
parks;  and  into  the  woods  of  Kenmore 
even  buffaloes  have  been  introduced,  as 
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■well  as  lamas  and  the  American  bison. 
I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
any  of  these  animals  in  my  rambles,  as 
they  are  said  to  be  very  skilful  at  con- 
cealing themselves.  The  owner  of  the 
domain  has  also  sought  to  introduce 
again  the  heathcock,  or  "cock  of  the 
woods,"  formerly  common  in  Scotland, 
but  which  had  subsequently  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  attempt  appears  to  have 
succeeded,  and  as  it  feeds  on  the  young 
buds  of  the  pine  and  fir,  it  is  probable 
that  the  increase  of  these  woods  in  Scot-  j 
land  may  be  accompanied  by  that  of  this 
noble  bird. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
care  taken  of  wild  animals  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  been  in  the  preservation  here 
and  there  of  descendants  of  the  race  of 
wild  cattle  so  numerous  in  the  forests  of 
Britain  before  the  time  of  Caesar.  Some 
of  this  ancient  race  are  to  be  found  in 
Scotland;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  distinguished  by  a  milky 
gray  colour,  black  ears  and  mouth,  and 
straight  upright  horns.  These  animals, 
it  is  said,  are  so  accustomed  to  freedom 
that  they  will  not  endure  confinement.  I 
know  no  part,  of  Europe  where  any  simi- 
lar breed  is  preserved,  except  the  Bia- 
lowyser  Walde  in  Lithuania.  I  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  a  great  merit  in  the 
English,  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  elabo- 
rately refined  and  cultivated  a  stale  of 
society,  they  have  still  found  a  place  for 
the  wild  ox  of  ruder  times.  Every  coun- 
try should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  few 
specimens  of  races  thus  likely  to  pass 
into  extinction.  Such  as,  for-  instance, 
the  wild  Caledonian  ox,  of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  has  a  few,  but 
the  greater  number  are  to  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

I  returned  thanks  to  the  noble  lady  of 
the  mansion  for  the  pleasure  1  had  enjoyed 
in  visiting  Kenmore  through  the  marquis's 
private  secretary,  a  Spanish  captain  of 
Don  Carlo's  army,  but  a  man  of' educa- 
tion and  polished  manners,  who  had 
brought  me  the  desired  permission,  and 
the  same  day  set  out  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney on  foot.  I  had,  previously  to  my  de- 
parture, fortified  myself  by  the  consump- 
tion of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
roast  beef,  though  not  quite  so  much  as 
the  Highlanders  who,  during  the  three 
days  of  the  queen's  visit,  ate,  it  is  said, 
eleven  oxen,  a  hundred  and  sixty-three 
sheep,  and  1  do  not  know  how  many 
calves.  On  the  chases,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  killed  during  the  same 
time  no  less  than  eighty  stags,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hares,  and  so  many  »r»use 
and  other  birds  that  they7  had  to  be  fetched 
home  in  waggons. 


FROM  TAYMOUTH  CASTLE  TO  LOCH  TAY. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  travelling 
amidst  this  fine  scenery,  where  the  roads, 
never: heless,  are  not  particularly  fine, 
than  on  foot,  in  the  company  of  a  cheerful 
Highlander,  as  one  is  sure  to  meet  none 
but  pedestrians,  and  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  country  closely.  I 
chose  the  road  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  as  though,  rather  less  easy, 
it  was  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
northern,  and  affords  a  view  of  Ben  Law- 
ers  and  the  other  opposite  mountains, 
and  passing  several  lovely  spots,  such  as 
the  cascade  of  Achern-Den,  the  imme- 
diate object  of  our  journey.  The  name 
"Achern"  is  applied  to  a  lake  in  the  Ty- 
rol;  and  there  also  is  probably  of  Celtic 
origin,  the  word  signifying  in  Gaelic,  I 
was  told,  merely  "waterfall."  "Den" 
means  a  cleft  or  chasm  among  rocks; 
and,  consequently,  "Achernden"  signi- 
fies "  Chasm  of  the  waterfall." 

A  steep  mountain  path  leads  down  to- 
wards the  spot,  which  from  its  position 
is  rather  difficult  of  approach,  as  the  wa- 
ter bursts  forth,  as  I  have  said  in  a  rocky 
chasm,  and  neither  from  the  summit  of 
the  rock,  nor  from  below,  can  a  good 
view  of  it  be  obtained.  The  only  way, 
therefore,  is  to  find  a  way  through  the 
rock,  and  this  has  been  done  by  means  of 
a  natural  tunnel,  artificially  enlarged, 
which  lies  exactly  opposite  to  the  centre 
of  the  fall.  The  chamber  thus  formed 
has  been  improved,  with  the  taste  gene- 
rally shown  by  the  English  in  these  mat- 
ters, into  a  moss-grown  hermitage.  The 
water  shoots  from  above  a  hundred  feet 
to  where  it  meets  a  mass  of  rock  that 
turns  it  aside,  and  then  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  more.  Un- 
fortunately, I  can  convey  by  description 
no  notion  of  the  beauty  of  this  scene  to 
my  readers.  These  are  the  things  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Tn  the  hermitage,  I  found  a  little  curi- 
osity which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  anywhere  else,  since  it  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  Loch  Tay.  This  is  a  natural 
ball,  formed  of  the  needles  of  the  iarch 
tree,  which,  falling  into  the  lake,  are 
dashed  about  by  the  winds  and  waves  till 
they  adhere  together  in  masses  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how.  The  balls  were  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  resembled  the  balls  of 
felted  hair  found  in  the  stomachs  of  cat- 
tle. The  needles  appeared  to  be  arranged 
in  a  certain  order,  and  so  firmly  united, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  separate  them. 
In  the  centre  we  found  at  length  a  small 
piece  of  wood,  and  1  was  told  there  was 
always  something, — a  leaf,  a  seed,  or  a 
little  grass,  seeming  to  form  the  nucleus. 
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They  are  most  frequently  found,  I  was 
told,  in  November,  when  the  lake  is  most 
agitaied  by  wind  and  storms,  but  I  must, 
confess  the  mode  of  their  formation  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  me.  On  the  rocky 
wall  of  the  hermitage  I  read  the  follow- 
ing inscription  of  the  lines  of  Burns,  re- 
ferring to  this  waterfall : 

"  Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  swell, 
Lone  wandering  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell, 
Tlie  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods, 
Th'  incessant" roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods." 

,  We  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  lake 
by  a  circuitous  path  across  the  mountains, 
and  by  the  way  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  interior  of  one  of  the  smoky 
huts  of  the  Highlanders.  My  compa- 
nion, an  old  mountaineer,  told  me,  that 
all  Highland  huts  were  like  this,  "  thatch- 
ed ;"  and  as  it  happened,  that  though  I 
might,  if  I  had  looked,  have  found  the 
word  in  any  dictionary,  1  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  thatched," 
and  asked  an  explanation  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  explanation  obtained. 

"A  thatched-house,  sir  ] — that  means, 
for  instance,  when  any  one  is  thatching 
his  house,  and  you  happen  to  go  by,  and 
you  say,  '  Well,  good  man,  are  you 
thatching  to-day  ]'  —  that's  what  it  means 
to  thatch  a  house,  sir." 

The  said  thatched-house  was  built  of 
wood,  and  inside  by  the  fire  sat  an  old 
man  warming  himself.  Over  the  chim- 
ney was  fastened  a  large  wooden  box, 
intended,  I  was  told,  for  salt.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  so  central  and  imposing  a  position 
be  accorded  to  a  salt-box.  At  the  side 
of  this  utensil  hung  a  kind  of  bird  cage, 
containing,  however,  not  birds,  but  the 
family  stock  of  cups  and  saucers.  Before 
the  door  stood  a  great  cheese  press  of 
very  simple  construction,  in  which  the 
principal  part  was  performed  by  large 
stones.  This  is,  in  this  part  of  Scotland, 
a  regular  article  of  household  furniture, 
for  a  great  quantity  of  cheese  is  made 
here,  though  not  usually  of  a  fust-rate 
quality. 

I  noticed  that  the  old  man,  as  well  as 
a  young  one  who  came  in,  had  hands  as 
black  as  negroes,  which,  when  I  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  it,  I  was  told 
proceeded  from  their  having  just  come 
from  tarring  the  sheep,  and  this  let  me 
into  a  secret  concerning  the  management 
of  these  animals  in  Scotland,  with  which 
I  was  previously  unacquainted.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  sheep  from  vermin,  as 
well  as  to  protect  them  in  some  measure 
against  the  cold  of  winter,  the  shepherds 
smear  them  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  but- 
ter boiled  together,  and  with  the  hands 
rubbed  hard  into  the  wool.  The  hands 
of  the  people  who  perforin  this  operation 


are  so  completely  stained  that  if  they 
should  wish  to  go  to  a  ball  any  time 
before  Christmas,  they  may  certainly 
spare  themselves  the  expense  of  gloves, 
for  no  one  could  recognize  the  natural 
skin  through  its  covering.  Tar  seems  to 
be  considered  a  preservative  against  ver- 
min in  more  places  than  one,  fqr  I  recol- 
lect, having  seen  the  shepherds  of  Ljttle 
Russia  durino-  the  summer  steep  shirts  in 
tar,  which,  when  dry,  they  put  on  and 
wear,  to  all  eternity  I  believe,  rightly 
considering  that  it  is  impossible  for  such 
a  shirt  as  this  to  get  dirty. 

But  few  sheep  are  left  on  the  moun- 
tains around  Loch  Tay  during  the  winter, 
the  greater  number  being  sent  down  to 
the  Lowlands,  wherf  they  are  safer,  and 
where  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of 
food.  They  generally  go  in  the  middle 
of  November,  and  return  in  the  middle 
of  May. 

From  the  little  smoky  hut  there  was  a 
splendid  view  across  Loch  Tay,  or,  as 
the  old  man  expressed  it,  "  a  bonny  peep 
at  the  Loch."  1  crept,  out  at  the  low 
door,  and  placed  myself  on  the  stone 
bench  outside  to  enjoy  it.  The  straw  and 
heather,  with  which  the  house  was  cover- 
ed, hung  down  low  and  ragged  over  the 
edge  of  the  projecting  roof,  which  was 
part ly  supported  by  some  roughly  hewn 
trunks  of  trees,  on  which  some  of  the 
boughs  had  been  left  for  this  purpose. 
On  these  branches  hung  some  fish  to 
dry  ;  the  cheese-press  stood  near;  my  two 
old  Highlanders  sat  beside  me,  smoking 
out  of  short  pipes,  and  before  them, 
stretched  on  the  grass,  lay  a  pair  of  "col- 
dies,"  or  shepherd's  dogs.  On  the  right 
hand  grazed  a  little  white  Highland  pony, 
and  at  the  left  some  black-faced  sheep. 
Below  us  lay  the  long  narrow  lake,  and 
beyond  it  rose  the  magnificent  Ben  Law- 
ers,  to  a  height  of  4,015  feet;  that  is  only 
350  feet  less  than  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest 
point  in  Great  Britain.  Along  the  green 
sides  of  mountains  of  less  height,  lying 
between  us  and  L'en  Lawers,  were  Liraz- 
ing  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  docks 
of  sheep.  As  I  gazed  at  the  landscape,  a 
feeling  came  over  me  that  1  had  some- 
where seen  it  before,  and  on  searching 
my  memory  I  found  the  impression  had 
been  produced  by  Edwin  Landseer's  pic- 
ture of  the  "Highland  drovers."  This 
splendid  picture,  from  which  one  may 
gather  as  much  knowledge  of  Scotland  as 
from  one  of  the  Scotch  novels,  (I  say  it 
wiih  all  respect.)  is  at  present  in  the  pos- 
session of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.  of  Lou- 
don, but  ought  to  be  hung  up  at  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  all 
travellers.  Were  all  the  things  worthy 
of  observation  in  Scotland  as  well  painted, 
I  should  ask  for  nothing  more  than  a  set 
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of  copies  of  such  pictures  to  convey  to 
my  German  readers  the  most,  vivid  and 
accurate  description  of  the  country. 

HIGHLAND  DROVERS. 

In  earlier,  wilder  periods,  the  glens  and 
hills  of  ihe  Highlands  sent  down  to  the 
Lowlands,  or  the  provinces  of  England, 
bands  of  armed  men,  under  a  Kaimbel,  a 
Cameron,  or  a  Mac  Gregor,  to  ravage 
ihem  for  whatever  their  own  poorer  coun- 
try denied,  and  to  bring  home  corn  or 
money,  clothes  or  cattle — in  short,  what- 
ever came  to  hand. 

In  place  of  these  warlike  raids  since 
the  union — and  more  especially  since 
174f>,  when  the  clans  were/dispersed— the 
Highlands  send  forth  only  peaceful  droves 
of  cattle,  which  are  always  welcome  to  the 
markets  of  England  ;  but  none  so  much 
so  as  the  "Galloways  and  Argyles," 
t tie  best  varieties  of  the  Scotch  cattle, 
"  superior  to  all  others  in  their  capacity 
to  fatten,"  as  an  English  grazier  told  me, 
— for  the  English  are  never  satisfied  with 
the  Highland  and  Irish  cattle,  till  they 
have  fed  them  awhile  in  their  own  rich 
pastures.  England  and  London  stand,  in 
ttiis  respect,  in  the  same  relation  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  Upper  Italy  and 
Milan  to  the  Alps  and  Apennines;  Austria 
and  Vienna  to  Hungary  and  Galicia;  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  Petersburg  to  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Steppes. 

The  cattle  forming  one  of  these  great 
droves,  are  ordered  to  be  assembled  on  a 
certain  day,  at  an  appointed  spot — at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain — on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village, 
and  in  all  probability  of  some  renowned 
battle-field.  Herdsmen  are  then  chosen 
for  the  different  divisions  of  the  drove, 
and  over  them  all  is  placed  a  sort  of 
leader, called  a  "topsman."  This  "tops- 
man''  executes  all  the  business,  conducts 
all  the  movements  of  the  drove,  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  proprietors  for  the  value  of 
the  cattle.  He  is  always  in  motion  ;  some- 
times at  the  head — sometimes  in  the  rear, 
and  his  advice  is  asked  on  all  occasions. 
He  knows  the  safest  roads  through  the 
wildest  mountain  districts.  He  usually 
prefers,  if  he  has  any  choice,  the  grassy 
by-ways  to  the  hard  and  dusty  high-roads, 
as  at  the  same  time  more  agreeable  to  the 
hoofs  of  the  cattle,  and  affording  them 
food  on  the  road.  The  topsmen  are 
generally  well  paid  for  their  trouble;  and 
as  bankers  are  to  be  found  everywhere  at 
the  present  day,  the  pecuniary  part  of 
their  affairs  is  generally  transacted  by 
means  of  them.  In  former  days,  the 
Highland  proprietor  himself  frequently 
accompanied  his  drove  to  the  south,  and 
broucLit   home   his   money   in    his   own 


hands.  The  day  of  departure  of  one  of 
these  droves,  is  usually  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  the  hills  and  glens  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  this  moment  which 
Edwin  Landseer  has  chosen  for  the  pic- 
ture 1  have  alluded  to;  and  as  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  north  on  purpose  to  study 
the  character  of  the  people  and  of  the 
scenery,  the  accuracy  of  all  its  details 
renders  it  not  only  valuable  as  a  master- 
piece of  art,  for  poetical  design  and  treat- 
ment, but  also  for  the  ethnographical 
fidelity  of  its  delineation. 

The  time  chosen  is  the  early  morning, 
when  the  drove  is  about  to  begin  its 
march  to  the  south.  There  are  the  young 
men  who  are  to  accompany  it,  taking 
leave  of  their  huts,  their  parents,  or  of 
those  still  dearer;  the  old  people  anx- 
iously calculating  the  welcome  profit 
which  is  to  return  to  them  from  their  de- 
parting cattle;  the  topsman,  who  must 
leave  house  and  farm,  wife  and  children, 
and  to  whose  parting  the  artist  has  given 
a  tinge  of  melancholy,  harmonizing  well 
with  a  farewell  scene.  The  landscape 
belongs  to  the  centre  of  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, where  at  this  moment  1  found  my- 
self. A  range  of  dark  and  cloud-capped 
mountains  appears  in  the  distance,  be- 
yond which  lie  thebeautiful  plains  of  the 
south,  towards  which  the  march  proceeds. 
A  lake  expands  its  bosom  at.  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  on  a  tongue  of  land  project- 
ing into  it  lies  an  ancient  castle  in  ruins, 
carrying  back  the  thoughts  to  stormy 
times,  and  to  the  warlike  chieftains  who 
inhabited  it.  Some  of  the  foremost  divi- 
sions of  the  drove  have  already  set  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountains,  straggling 
about,  as  cattle  do,  and  snatching  on  their 
way  a  mouthful  of  grass,  or  water  from 
the  lake,  but  kept  carefully  apart  by  their 
respective  drovers,  who  walk  soberly 
after  them  with  the  earnest  air  of  men 
bent  on  a  great  undertaking.  Some 
herdsmen  are  taking  a  farewell  cup  at 
the  door  of  a  hut,  which  straw,  and  hea- 
ther, and  smoke  point  out  as  a  human 
habitation  ;  while  in  the  rude  structure  of 
a  little  cart  made  of  a  kind  of  wicker 
work,  we  perceive  that  society,  amidst 
these  Highland  hills,  is  still  in  the  pri- 
mitive state  so  favourable  to  the  efforts  of 
the  painter.  The  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  the  principal  figure,  is  that  of  the 
topsman,  who,  in  full  travellingcostume, 
with  his  kilt  on,  his  plaid  over  his  shoul- 
der, his  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  on  his 
bead  the  "blue  bonnet"  (probably  made 
at  Kilmarnock,  for  the  Scotch  say  they 
are  not  made  properly  anywhere  else), 
has  taken  his  little  son  in  his  arms,  while 
his  wife  replenishes  his  travelling  bottle 
with  whiskey.  The  infant  has  caught 
his  father's  smartly-mounted  dirk,  and  is 
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carrying  if,  as  babies  do  all  things  tbey 
lay  hold  of,  to  his  mouth.  The  old  white- 
headed  father  of  the  topsman  has  come 
out  of  the  hut,  and/  sat  down  before  the 
door,  his  bent  form  and  wrinkled  face  in- 
dicating his  great  age;  he  is  probably 
somewhat  deaf,  for  his  unmarried, bloom- 
ing, black-haired  daughter,  is  stooping 
down  to  his  ear  to  speak  to  him,  while 
she  wraps  closely  round  him  a  thick 
woollen  covering,  to  protect  him  from  the 
sharp  mountain  air.  It  seems  as  if  this 
must  he  the  last  time  the  old  man  could 
witness  this  stirring  scene;  but  we  may 
recollect,  in  his  favour,  that  in  Scotland 
people  live  to  almost  as  great  an  age  as 
in  Russia  or  Norway.  In  the  year  1821, 
there  were  in  Scotland,  among  2.093,000 
of  inhabitants,  no  less  than  150,000  who 
were  ahove  sixty  years  of  age — that  is, 
one  out  of  every  thirteen.  It  is  likely 
that  this  circumstance  would  produce  a 
very  favourable  influence  on  the  state  of 
national  morals.  The  presence  of  an  aged 
grandfather  and  grandmother  would  be 
likely  to  operate  beneficially  upon  every 
family  where  they  remained,  and  much 
promote  its  patriarchal  constitution.  The 
old  grandmother  has  not  been  forgotten 
in  Landseer's  picture;  s*he  is  standing, 
bent  down,  between  the  old  man,  at  whom 
she  is  looking,  and  her  stalwart  son,  with 
her  hand  just  lifted  up,  as  if  to  warn  the 
latter  not  to  forget  the  advice  of  his  fa- 
ther. At  a  little  distance,  with  their 
backs  turned  to  this  anxious  and  busy 
group,  is  a  pair  of  lovers ;  the  girl,  a  true 
Scotch  beauty,  such  as  are  seen  even  in 
the  highest  classes  of  society,  is  looking 
mournfully  up  atastout  young  herdsman, 
who,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  ap- 
pears to  be  cheering  her  with  vows  of 
fidelity,  and  hopes  of  his  speedy  return. 
Even  the  little  short-legged,  ragged  pony, 
is  strictly  appropriate  to  the  scene;  I  have 
seen  dozens  of  his  fellows  in  my  wander- 
ings about  Loch  Tay. 

The  horses  in  Scotland  are  mostly 
white,  and  the  cattle  so  often  black,  as  to 
have  received  the  name  of  "  black  cat- 
tle." Behind  the  pony,  in  the  picture, 
stands  a  group  of  these,  admirably  paint- 
ed, and  farther  off,  at  its  extremity,  some 
Highland  sheep,  closely  wrapped  in  their 
thick  wool,  and  their  stupidity.  Land- 
seer  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  pro- 
duced any  so  comprehensive  a  national 
Scotch  picture  as  this  of  the  Highland 
drovers;  but  there  are  several  others  very 
characteristic  and  interesting.  Unfortu- 
nately they  are  scattered  about  in  private 
galleries.  One  I  recollect  to  have  seen 
over  the  chimney-piece  at  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne's.  Copies  of  pictures  of  this 
sort,  should  lie  collected  for  information 
like  books  of  geography  and  ethnogra- 


phy, for  they  are  assuredly  not  less  in- 
structive. 

FROM  LOCH  TAY  TO  KILLIN. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  tottering  white- 
headed  old  man  at  his  door,  and  then  left 
him  to  pursue  my  way  with  another,  al- 
most of  the  same  age,  for,  as  I  have  said, 
old  men  are  plentiful  in  Scotland. 

This  whole  district  at  the  western  end 
of  Loch  Tay,  as  well  as  the  valley  of 
Glen  Lyon  and  some  others,  belong  to 
that  known  among  the  people  as  Bread- 
albane.  This  is  one  of  the  local  appel- 
lations no  longer  officially  recognized  by 
the  government,  hut  which  will  not  for  a 
long  time  fade  from  the  memory  of  the 
people.  Before  the  division  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands  into  shires  was  completed  in 
1746,  they  were  divided  only  into  such 
districts  named  from  the  various  chiefs 
of  clans,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
them.  Glenorchy,  Lochaber,  Morvern, 
Assynt,  are  names  still  heard,  though  they 
have  disappeared  from  official  papers. 

The  estates  of  the  Breadalbanes  of 
course  extend  far  beyond  this  district, 
though  I  believe  there  is  some  exaggera- 
tion in  the  story  of  their  extending  a  hun- 
dred miles,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Tay  they  do  not  extend  fir 
to  the  eastward  beyond  Taymouth  Cas- 
tle, that  is  to  say,  not  farther  than  Aber- 
feldy.  The  castle  formerly,  as  I  have 
said,  called  "  Balloch,"  was  built  in  1580, 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  at 
the  extreme  eastern  verge  of  the  Breadal- 
bane  territory,  and  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  its  awkward  position,  he. 
replied,  it  is  said,  "  Never  mind,  we'll 
brigg  yonf"  meaning,  we  will  go  on  in 
that  direction,  pointing  to  the  east.  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  this  instance,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  similar  prophecy  or  threat 
uttered  by  Peter  the  Great  at  the  building 
of  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  verified  by  the 
event. 

Loch  Tay  is,  as  the  English  say,  a  fine 
piece  of  water.  (They  have  more  of 
these  ready-made  phrases  than  we  have.) 
It  has  the  form  of  almost  all  Scottish 
lakes,  that  is,  it  is  long  and  narrow,  a  con- 
figuration depending  of  course  on  that  of 
the  mountains.  It  also  resembles  most 
of  the  others  in  its  extraordinary  depth, 
no  less  than  a  hundred  fathoms.  Few  of 
them  are  less  than  this,  and  some  reach 
the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 
These  lakes,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
meuely  as  very  deep  rocky  chasms,  tilled 
with  water,  and  if  the  measurement  of 
the  mountains  which  surround  them 
should  be  taken  from  the  bottom,  the 
height  of  some  would  be  estimated  at 
5000  feet. 
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Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  over  cautious  in  refusing  to 
helieve  the  assurance  of  the  people  on 
the  shores  of  Loch  Ness,  that  it  never 
froze.  When  we  consider  the  area!  depth 
of  this  lake,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  protected  from  the  piercing  winds  by 
the  mountains  round,  it  seems  by  no 
means  improbable. 

I  heard  a  jjreat  deal  from  my  compa- 
•  nion  about  the  glorious  appearance  Loch 
Tay  made  when  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  with  their  magnificent  re- 
tinue, were  rowing  about  it  in  stately 
gondolas  provided  for  the  occasion.  "I 
do  helieve,"  said  the  old  man,  "  her  ma- 
jesty would  willingly  have  stayed  longer 
at  Taymouth  Castle,  but  her  prime  minis- 
ter, Sir  Robert  Peel,  wouldn't  let  her 
have  any  peace,  but  would  have  it  she 
must  go  back  and  attend  to  affdirs  of 
state.  I  do  believe  the  queen  wasn't  at 
all  obliged  to  him,  and  when  she  was 
getting  into  the.  boat,  and  Sir  Robert  was 
going  to  step  in  after  her,  she  turned 
round  and  said,  'Sir  Robert,  we  are  full 
here.'" 

The  old  Highlander  then  proceeded  to 
discuss,  with  much  critical  acumen,  the 
appearance  of  the  various  pairs  of  legs, 
as  they  discovered  themselves  on  that  oc- 
casion in  the  Highland  costume.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  wearing  of  the  kilt  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  nice  perception, 
among  the  people  in  general,  of  the  va- 
rious points  that  constitute  a  handsome 
leg. 

It  was  very  curious  to  find  how  accu- 
rately my  Highlander  had  observed,  not 
only  the  day,  but  the  hour  and  the  mi- 
nute when  the  little  occurrences  connect- 
ed with  the  queen's  visit,  which  he  relat- 
ed to  me,  took  place.  Her  majesty  ar- 
rived at  Taymouth  Castle  at  a  little  before 
six  in  the  evening,  and  from  nine  to  ele- 
ven, the  Highlanders  had  the  honour  of 
dancing  before  her  in  the  park.  On  the 
following  morning,  between  nine  and  ten, 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, went  out  walking  in  the  park,  and 
visited  the  pretty  dairy.  On  the  same 
morning,  a  few  minutes  before  nine, 
Prince  Albert  went  out  shooting  with  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  returned  at 
two  to  luncheon.  After  that  the  illustri- 
ous visitors  went  into  his  lordship's  ve- 
getable garden.  The  next  day,  Queen 
Victoria  walked  till  eleven,  with  the  mar- 
chioness, from  three  to  five  they  were  out 
on  the  balcony,  seeing  again  the  High- 
land dances.  After  that  they  went  out  to 
visit  some  of  the  beautiful  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood.  First  came  two  of  his 
lordship's  servants  in  Highland  costume, 
then  i  carriage  with  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert ;  behind  them  five  carriages,  with 


several  parties,  "the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  such 
as  that  "  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  ball  began  in  the  hall. 

The  next  morning  at  half-past  two,  two 
trees  were  planted  on  the  lawn,  by  the 
hands  of  her  most  gracious  majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  spectators,  and  the  loud  music  of  the 
bagpipes;— at  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven, 
the  royal  party  entered  the  gondolas,  and 
rowed  out  upon,  the  lake,  &c.  I  believe 
if  this  account  were  compared  with  the 
long  detail  in  the  English  journals,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

The  heads  of  the  mountains  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  were  all  dressed 
in  the  mode  of  the  last  century,  that  is, 
they  were  covered  with  a  long  snowy 
perruque.  The  top  of  Ben  Lawers  forms 
a  tolerably  regular  pyramid  ;  Ben  Nevis, 
also,  and  most  Scottish  mountains  of  the 
first  class  have  a  similar  form.  The  word 
Ben  is  prefixed  to  the  appellations  of 
most  of  these  mountain  pyramids — as 
Ben  Nevis,  Ben  More,  Ben  Sedi,  Ben 
Lomond,  &c,  and  is  probably  a  Celtic 
term  with  some  such  signification.  There 
are  some  few,  however,  which  do  not 
bear  it,  as  Cairngorm  (4,095  feet  high), 
Cairntoul  (4,245  feet.) 

On  our  way  we  passed  through  seve- 
ral mountain  villages,  Achimig,  Skiag, 
Margmor;  and  at  the  last  named  we  took 
onrdinner,  consisting  of  Highland  cheese, 
a  glass  of  toddy,  and  oatmeal  cakes  a 
discretion.  A  mid-day  meal  could  not 
well  have  been  more  simple,  yet  the 
charge  was  tenpence,  than  which  a  higher 
would  scarcely  have  been  made  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  high, 
charges  for  every  thing  in  these  wretched, 
thinly  peopled  Highlands,  were  continual 
matter  of  surprise  to  me.  For  a  break- 
fast, which  at  a  London  hotel  would  have 
cost  two  shillings,  I  paid  three  in  the 
Highlands.  A  bed,  even  in  the  humblest 
inn,  was  never  less  than  three  shillings, 
and  though  at  such  a  season,  I  was  pro- 
bably the  only  tourist  in  the  country,  I 
had  always  to  pay  six  or  eight  shillings 
for  a  guide.  A  gig  with  one  horse,  never 
cost  less  than  a  shilling  a  mile,  and  the 
tolls  and  the  turnpikes,  with  the  gratuity 
to  the  driver,  made  the  expense  usually 
amount  to  seven  or  eight  shillings  for  a 
German  mile.  What  acontrast  between 
the  Scotch  Highlands  and  Norway,  two 
countries  resembling  each  other  in  so 
many  respects! 

By  way  of  reconciling  us  to  our  frugal 
meal,  we  were  informed  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  same  fare. 

In  the  villages  along  Loch  Tay,  the 
Campbells  are  not  very  numerous.     The 
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most,  abundant  are  the  Stuarts,  of  whom 
I  found  areal  numbers,  all  along  to  Loch 
Earn  and  Loch  Katrine.  Mac  Gregors, 
also,  are  met  with  everywhere,  but  at 
Aherfeldy  they  seemed  to  have  congre- 
gated in  the  greatest  numbers.  My  guide 
was  a  Mac  lntire,  a  not  very  numerous 
clan,  of  whom  he  told  me,  that  "  the  Mac 
Intires  go  under  the  same  badge  with  the 
Macdonalds."  Whether  he  referred  mere- 
ly to  the  colours  of  their  tartans,  or  to  a 
brotherly  connection  subsisting  between 
them,  I  know  not. 

In  the  terminology  of  Scottish  geogra- 
phy, the  word  "mountain"  is  never  met 
with.  A  lofty  elevation  is  a  "  ben,"  one 
of  humbler  aspiring  is  a  "hill,"  though 
some  of  these  bills,  as  the  Ochill  Hills, 
and  the  Grampian  Hills,  very  far  exceed 
our  Harzgebirge,  and  our  Schwarzwald 
Berge,  both  in  elevation  and  in  wildness 
of  character.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
I  found  the  tumuli  or  artificial  hills,  of 
which  I  saw  several  along  Loch  Tay, 
were  always  called  "little  mounts."  At 
both  extremities  of  the  Loch  are  remains 
of  Druidical  temples.  Those  at  Kenmore 
are  of  considerable  extent. 

At  almost  every  farm-house,  I  observed 
a  limekiln.  Lime  is  very  generally  used 
here,  as  in  Ireland,  for  manure,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  means  relied  on 
for  the  improvement  of  the  boggy  soil. 
The  boys  in  the  villages,  I  noticed,  every- 
where wore  the  kilt,  and  very  few  of  them 
spoke  any  thing  but  Gaelic.  I  noticed, 
also,  that  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
landholders  were  paying  attention  to  the 
planting  of  trees.  I  was  told  of  one  gen- 
tleman, of  the  name  of  Marcus,  who  had 
planted  25,000  pines  not  far  from  the 
lake.  How  differently  the  same  thing  is 
often  looked  on  in  different  countries.  It 
is  made  matter  of  reproach  to  Scotland 
that  she  is  so  bare  of  trees,  whereas  of 
Poland,  we  often  say  the  country  is  al- 
most in  a  state  of  barbarism,  because 
nearly  everywhere  occupied  by  forests. 

We  went. nearly  all  around  Ben  Law- 
ers,  and  on  the  rest  of  our  way  to  Killin, 
met  a  number  of  the  plaited  willow  carts, 
of  which  one  may  be  seen  in  Landseer's 
picture.  They  are  used  for  bringing  the 
peat  from  the  hills,  and  are  necessarily 
small  on  account  of  the  many  bad  moun- 
tain roads  along  which  they  have  to  tra- 
vel. From  the  glens  and  valleys,  the  turf 
and  bog  have  been  banished  by  cultiva- 
tion, or  have  never  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate there,  and  in  the  few  instances 
where  turf  is  found  in  such  places,  it  is 
always  of  bad  quality,  being  mixed  with 
sand  and  stones.  The  good  turf  is  found 
only  on  the  hills,  where  the  "  mosses" 
and  "muivs"  are  said,  of  late  years,  to 
have  increased  in  extent,  and  in  so  doing, 


to  have  exercised  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  climate. 

KILLIN. 

We  arrived  towards  evening  at  Killin, 
a  small  place  surrounded  by  wood  and 
mountain  scenes.  I  paid  my  customary 
visit  to  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster, 
and  found  in  them  two  agreeable  and  well- 
informed  men.  The  schoolmaster  had 
written  on  a  ma])  of  Scotland,  the  Celtic 
names  of  several  of  the  principal  towns, 
such  as  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  &c. 
(Tuhneeten,  Shruila,  Pershij,  &c.), 
which  I  had  often  before  vainly  inquired 
after.  The  minister  dismissed  me  with 
a  warning,  not.  to  continue  my  journey  on 
the  following  day,  when  I  would  scarcely 
find  any  one  willing  to  carry  my  things, 
and  might  not  even  meet  with  any  one 
on  the  road,  if  I  wished  to  inquire  the 
way.  The  schoolmaster,  as  I  was  stand- 
ing hesitatingly  on  his  threshold,  wel- 
comed me  with  these  words:  "Pray, 
walk  in,  but  as  it  is  the  Sabbath  eve,  let 
us  talk  only  of  serious  matters."  The 
Sabbath  is  observed  in  these  Highlands, 
with  a  strictness  unknown  even  in  Eng- 
land. 1  here  learned,  what  I  ought  to 
have  learned  at  Dunkeld,  that  a  new  Re- 
man Catholic  church  has  lately  been  built 
there,  by  a  recent  convert  to  that  commu- 
nion, and  I  learned  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  erection  of  several  new  churches  of  the 
same  kind.  The  growth  of  Catholicism, 
observed  in  so  many  other  countries,  ap- 
pears to  be  manifesting  itself  no  less  in 
the  Highlands.  The  English  converts  to 
Catholicism,  to  judge  from  the  few  I  have 
seen,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  zealous 
enthusiasts  I  have  ever  met  with. 

What  Maynooth  is  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, St.  Mary's  College,  at  Aberdeen, 
has  been  to  those  of  Scotland,  since  1829. 
It  is  calculated  to  contain  fifty  theologi- 
cal students,  but  the  number  is  seldom 
complete.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  general ly 
known,  that  in  spite  of  the  fervour  with 
which  the  Reformation  was  carried  in 
Scotland,  small  Catholic  communities 
maintained  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  chiefly  in  the  Highlands,  and 
on  the  smaller  of  the  islands. 

Not  wishing  to  incommode  my  two 
friends  with  too  long  a  visit  on  the  Sab- 
bath eve,  I  was  at.  a  loss  for  some  enter- 
tainment for  the  evening,  so  I  borrowed 
from  one  of  them,  a  book  on  Germany, 
written  by  one  William  Guthrie,  in  1776, 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  reading.  It 
is  not  of  course  in  such  a  work,  that  I 
would  look  for  the  ideas  entertained  at 
the  present  day  by  well-informed  Eng- 
lishmen, on  my  native  country,  hut  there 
are  nooks  and  corners  in  the  land,  where 
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such  books  are  still  rpad,  and  it  is  long 
before  the  ideas  derived  from  such  sources 
of  information  are  properly  eradicated. 
Indeed,  I  found,  in  Guthrie,  the  key  to 
many  absurd  questions  that  had  at  vari- 
ous times  been  asked  me  in  England,  re- 
specting Germany. 

In  our  praise  Guthrie  says  : — "  The 
Germans  are  by  nature  an  honest,  hospi- 
table people,  passionately  fond  of  liberty, 
and  very  little  versed  in  dissimulation 
and  artifice."  This  was  said  in  his  time 
by  Tacitus,  and  I  lately  saw  the  same 
theme  treated  at  greater  length  in  one  of 
the  Edinburgh  papers,  and  applied  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  Germanic  race. 

"The  higher  classes  of  Germans  are 
ludicrously  proud  of  titles  and  family  de- 
scent." And  this  is  said  in  England, 
the  country  of  all  others  in  which  the 
greatest  value  is  set  on  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions. 

"The  Germans  are  brave,  and  when 
led  by  able  generals,  particularly  by  Ita- 
lians, have  often  performed  great  achieve- 
ments." 

"  No  nation  has  so  many  amusements 
in  the  open  air,  such  as  hunting,  bear- 
baiting,  bull-fights,  &c,  as  the  Ger- 
mans." A  solitary  bear-bait  occurred 
now  and  then  in  Austria,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  yet  a  German  tra- 
velling in  England  is  still  often  asked 
after  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of 
sport  is  carried  on  in  his  country,  and 
whether  he  has  been  at  a  great  many 
bear-baitings  in  his  time. 

"  The  great  passion  of  the  Germans 
for  hunting  the  wild  boar,  is  probably 
the  cause  why  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
country  continues  to  be  occupied  by  fo- 
rests. The  Hercynian  forest,  however, 
is  now  cut  down  in  several  places.  Every 
count  and  baron  has  his  forest  well  filled 
with  game  of  every  description,  with 
stags  of  all  sizes  and  colours.  The  glut- 
ton of  Germany  is  the  most  ravenous 
animal  in  the  world.  It  eats  till  it  is 
unable  to  move,  and  in  that  condition  the 
Germans  fall  upon  it  and  kill  it.  They 
also  kill  wolves  and  bears,  but  rarely  eat 
the  flesh  of  either."  The  author  might 
as  well  have  added,  that  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  either  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  dogs  and  horses. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  such 
notions  could  have  been  printed  in  an 
English  book  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  still  read  in  the  middle 
of  the  present'?  I  was  once  accosted  by 
an  English  squire  with,  "I  have  a  won- 
derful idea  of  your  glutton;  pray,  tell  me 
something  about  this  remarkable  German 
animal."  He  had  heard  that  the  glutton 
was  a  regular  scourge  to  the  country,  and 
could  scarcely  believe   me  when  I  told 


him  I  had  never  seen  the  creature  except 
in  a  museum,  and  that  this  formidable 
animal  was  not  larger  than  a  moderate- 
sized  dog. 

"  Had  Germany  been  acquainted  with 
agriculture  before  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, it  would,  by  this  time,  have  been 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
countries  in  Europe."  Do  these  English 
squires  and  farmers  then  imagine  that 
before  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  we, 
Germans,  led  a  nomadic  life,  or  subsisted 
by  hunting  in  the  forests'?  Even  in  the 
poorest  and  worst  cultivated  parts  of  Ire- 
land, I  found  it  difficult  sometimes  to 
make  the  people  believe,  that  we  had  in 
Germany  fields  and  farms  kept  in  better 
order  than  their  own. 

"  Germany  has  produced  several  good 
political  writers,  geographers,  historians, 
&c;  but  the  people  have  no  taste  for 
works  of  wit  or  imagination,  such  as 
poetry,  the  drama,  novels  and  tales. 
Their  works  of  this  description  are  dry, 
lengthy,  voluminous,  and  mechanical, 
and  of  the  art  of  uniting  the  agreeable 
with  the  useful,  they  seem  to  have  no 
idea." 

It  is  long  before  peculiar  opinions  that 
have  once  been  adopted  are  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  I  am 
satisfied,  therefore,  that  Guthrie's  book 
contains  a  number  of  dicta,  that  will  long 
continue  to  be  standard  opinions  with  the 
masses  of  the  English  people. 

FROM  KILLIN  TO  LOCH  KATRINE. 

It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
I  succeeded  on  the  following  morning  in 
obtaining  a  guide,  with  whom  I  started 
on  foot,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
I  wished  to  reach  Loch  Katrine  that  same 
day,  and  would  have  more  than  one  hill 
to  climb  on  the  way.  It  was  a  cold,  but 
a  beautiful,  clear  November  morning. 
The  little  ponds  along  the  road  were 
covered  with  thin  ice,  and  the  white  and 
dazzling  summits  of  the  mountains  stood 
out  so  distinctly  from  the  blue  horizon,  as 
I  had  scarcely  expected  to  see  in  the 
gray  and  fog-famed  atmosphere  of  Scot- 
land. 

Two  glens  meet  at  Killin,  and  pour 
their  several  waters  into  the  lake;  the 
one  is  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Lochy, 
the  other  of  the  Dochart.  It  is  to  this 
division  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  into 
two  main  valleys,  or  more  properly  into 
three,  for  the  valley  of  the  lake  itself  may 
be  reckoned  as  one,  that  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Killin  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  far-famed  beauty.  The  view  down 
the  valley  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  lien 
Lawers,  up  the  Dochart  valley  the  eye 
rests  on  lien  More,  and  over  the  valley 
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of  the  Lochy  towers  the  Meacrum.  All 
these  three  mountains  lie  nearly  at  the 
same  distance.  The  Dochart  is  crossed 
hy  a  tolerably  large  bridge,  over  which 
we  passed  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  inte- 
resting spectacle  of  the  cataracts  or  ra- 
pids of  that  river.  The  water  rushes  for 
a  considerable  distance  over  the  broad 
rocky  bottom,  and  amid  huge  square 
masses  of  rock,  many  of  them  so  regu- 
larly formed,  that  they  look  as  if  they 
had  been  prepared  for  the  builder.  This 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  Fingal,  and 
turning  to  my  guide  I  asked  whether  that 
great  natural  architect  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  had  not  been  at  Loch  Tay  in  his 
time.  "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  his  grave  is  not  far  from 
here,  at  the  western  end  of  the  loch." 
Here  was  another  Fingal's  grave,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  to  be  found  in 
Scotland.  His  name,  indeed,  seerns  to 
be  associated  with  ever}7  remarkable  spot, 
and  to  speak  to  us  from  every  mountain 
and  cave. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  quantities  of 
pheasants  that  I  saw  on  both  sides  of  the 
roads.  They  were  a3  numerous  as  fowls 
in  a  poultry  yard.  In  England,  these 
birds  are  to  be  seen  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  in  Germany,  and  while  we  are 
obliged  to  arrange  our  fasaneries  for  their 
protection  in  winter,  in  \England  the 
pheasants  remain  at  large  all  the  year 
through.  Boxes  containing  food  for  them 
are  indeed  placed  in  the  parks  and  pre- 
serves, as  the  birds  might  otherwise  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. Some  of  these  boxes  that  I  saw 
in  Scotland  were  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived. They  were  of  iron,  and  painted 
green.  They  consisted  of  two  compart- 
ments. One  was  locked  up  and  con- 
tained a  reserve  stock  of  food,  and  the 
other  was  so  contrived,  that  when  the 
birds  stepped  on  a  little  iron  rod,  the  lid 
of  the  box  opened,  and  allowed  them  to 
eat,  and  then  closed  again  as  soon  as 
they  had  had  enough  and  flew  away. 

On  our  road  we  met  with  a  number  of 
shaggy  Scottish  black  cattle,  with  which 
the  owners  were  returning  from  the  au- 
tumn fairs,  held  on  the  borders  of  the 
Highlands.  The  good  people  were  very 
little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
marketing,  and  were  loud  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff,  to 
which  they  attributed  all  their  disap- 
pointments. They  had  sold  but  little  of 
their  cattle,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  the 
low  prices  offered  them,  and  intending  to 
keep  their  merchandize  through  the  win- 
ter, in  the  hope  of  more  favourable  ap- 
pearances in  the  spring.  Above  all 
things  they  seemed  disappointed  at  not 
having  reached  Killin  on  the  preceding 


evening,  and  were  now  hastening  thither, 
that  they  might  spend  at  least  a  part  of 
their  Sunday  there.  By  the  bye,  the 
only  winter  shelter  provided  anywhere 
for  the  Highland  cattle,  consisted  of  sheds 
with  scarcely  any  roofing  to  them,  and 
apparently  of  much  the  same  construc- 
tion as  those  I  had  seen  erected  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Southern  Russia. 

After  we  had  passed  the  drovers,  we 
met  not  a  human  creature  on  the  road, 
not  even  standing  in  front  of  their  huts. 
"  It  is  not  yet  time  to  go  to  kirk,"  said 
my  guide,  "  so  they  are  sitting  together 
in  their  houses,  reading  their  Bibles." 

The  cross  glen  which  leads  from  the 
valley  of  the  Dochart  to  that  of  the  Earn, 
is  called  Glen  Ogle.  It  is  a  wild  uncul- 
tivated place,  flanked  with  dark  rocks 
that  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
cast-iron.  The  summits  are  covered  with 
heath,  and  by  the  side  of  some  mountain 
brooks  may  here  and  there  be  seen  a 
stunted  birch,  but  these  excepted,  no 
trace  of  vegetation  can  be  discovered. 
Fragments  of  rocks  lie  scattered  about  in 
all  directions.  Many  of  these  wild  glens, 
and  many  much  wilder  than  Glen  Ogle, 
are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land. I  had  observed  in  Ireland  that  the 
summits  of  the  lofty  mountains  were 
generally  tenanted  by  eagles,  and  now 
learned  that  the  same  remark  applied  to 
Scotland.  "On  every  place  that's  called 
ben  in  Scotland,"  said  my  guide,  "  you 
may  always  be  sure  there  are  eagles." 

We  worked  our  way  through  this 
wilderness,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  inn 
of  Loch  Earn  Head,  on  Loch  Earn.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  this  cheerful 
sight,  or  any  other  sudden  fancy,  that  set 
me  whistling;  but  so  it  was;  I  did 
whistle;  I  whistled  a  sort  of  soliloquy, 
but  quite  in  a  subdued  tone.  My  guide, 
however,  immediately  rebuked  me.  "Oh 
don't  do  that,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  the  people 
will  be  wondering  to  hear  a  body  whist- 
ling on  a  Sabbath  day." 

At  Loch  Earn  Head  I  was  obliged  to 
take  a  new  guide,  and  lighted  on  the  most 
stupid  companion  it  had  ever  been  my 
luck  to  travel  with.  I  could  obtain  from 
him  none  but  monosyllabic  replies,  and 
the  worst  of  the  story,  I  soon  perceived 
was,  that  he  had  but  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  mountain  paths  to  Loch 
Katrine,  so  that  there  was  every  proba- 
bility of  our  losing  our  way.  As  far  as 
Balquidder  we  got  on  well  enough,  for 
the  road  was  a  straight  one,  and  could 
not  well  have  been  missed,  but  we  had 
not  got  far  beyond  Balquidder  before  we 
were  completely  at  fault.  Balquidder,  a 
pretty  village  composed  of  a  group  of 
huts  scattered  about  the  valley  of  Loch 
Voil,  is  famous  for  containing  within  its 
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little  churchyard  the  grave  of  Rob  Roy. 
The  church  lies  somewhat  higher  than 
the  village,  and  the  whole  is  encircled  by 
hills,  among  which  the  most  striking  are 
a  range  of  craggy  rocks,  often  celebrated 
in  Scottish  song  as  the  Braes  of  Bal- 
quidder. 

It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  divine 
service,  and  I  had,  therefore,  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  persuading  my  guide  to  ac- 
company me  into  the  little  churchyard, 
to  show  me  the  tomb  of  the  renowned 
freebooter.  When  at  last  I  had  over- 
come his  objections,  he  slunk  into  the 
cemetery  with  the  air  of  a  criminal.  The 
tomb  of  Rob  Roy  consists  of  one  rude 
block  of  stone,  on  which  had  been  rudely 
scratched  the  figure  of  a  huge  sword. 
Other  tombs  of  an  equally  primitive  cha- 
racter lay  scattered  about,  on  some  of 
which  was  the  same  unshapely  figure  of 
a  sword,  to  indicate,  I  believe,  that  a 
chieftain  lay  buried  there,  while  upon 
others  had  been  scratched  ungainly  imi- 
tations of  the  human  form,  something 
like  those  which,  with  us,  the  juveniles 
that  sport  about  our  streets  and  lanes,  are 
wont  to  sketch  upon  some  vacant  wall, 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  police.  Whether  these  figures  on  the 
tombs  of  Balquidder  were  intended  to  re- 
present ladies  or  knights,  old  women  or 
captains  of  banditti,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  discover.  The  French  books 
of  geography,  published  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  speak  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  inhabitants  of  the  He- 
brides, as  "  les  sauvages  de  V  Ecosse"  and 
certainly  these  artistical  decorations  of 
the  tombs  of  Balquidder  would  appear  to 
justify  the  expression. 

On  leaving  Balquidder,  we  had  at  first 
a  tolerable  path  before  us,  and  now  and 
then  we  met  a  few  straggling  shepherds 
and  their  dogs  We  entered  one  of  the 
last  huts  to  obtain  as  distinct  a  direction 
as  we  could  relative  to  the  course  we  had 
to  pursue.  To  direct  us  on  our  way  was 
not,  however,  so  easy  a  matter,  for  the 
ground  consisted  wholly  of  rock  and  bog, 
neither  of  which  retain  any  lasting  traces 
of  the  footsteps  of  man,  so  that,  though 
thousands  had  passed  along  the  way  we 
were  about  to  go,  a  beaten  path  had 
never  been  formed.  The  ground,  indeed, 
is  every  where  equally  difficult,  and  the 
general  practice  of  those  who  travel  over 
this  desolate  track  is  to  choose  certain 
landmarks,  and  to  make  for  them  as  well 
as  they  can.  This,  we  soon  found  would 
also  be  our  best  course.  Nothing  more 
gloomy  or  desolate  can  well  be  imagined 
than  a  Scottish  wilderness  of  this  kind. 
Having  gained  an  elevated  point,  I  was 
able  to  survey  a  tolerable  extent  of  the 
country  before  me,  and  as  a  great  part  of 


the  Highlands,  and  decidedly  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and 
Shetland,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
what  I  now  saw  before  me,  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  my  readers  to  have  a 
brief  description  of  the  spectacle  that  now 
presented  itself  to  my  view.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  could 
anywhere  be  discovered.  All  was  one 
naked  desolation.  The  glens  and  sides  of 
the  rocks  were  everywhere,  covered  with 
fragments  of  stone,  and  most  of  these 
were  grown  over  with  moss  and  heath, 
and  were  extremely  slippery.  Wherever 
I  stepped  between  two  stones  I  sunk  into 
a  morass.  Now  and  then  the  eye  is  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
grassland,  and  the  weary  traveller  re- 
joices in  the  prospect  of  relieving  his  tired 
limbs  by  walking  once  more  on  level 
ground.  On  coming,  however,  to  the 
ed»e  of  the  supposed  greensward,  he 
finds  only  some  coarse  reeds  that  cover  a 
wet  bog,  and  to  keep  firm  ground  under 
his  feet  he  is  obliged  to  climb  over  the 
rocks  that  skirt  the  treacherous  morass. 
After  having  laboured  along  in  this  way 
for  several  hours,  I  sat  down  heated  and 
tired,  in  utter  despair,  by  the  side  of  a 
not  very  limpid  spring,  and  began  to  vent 
the  whole  current  of  my  ill-humour  on 
the  dull  blockhead  who  had  undertaken 
to  conduct  me.  His  name  was  Mac- 
pherson,  and  after  I  had  rated  him  for 
some  time  in  no  very  measured  terms,  he 
said,  "Sir,  if  you're  so  very  angry  with 
me,  you  had  better  give  me  my  money 
and  let  me  go  home.  Why  do  you  scold 
me!  What  would  you  have  of  me"?" — 
"  I  would  have  of  thee  better  ways,  in  the 
first  place." — "  Well,  sir,  but  can  I  make 
the  ways  better  than  they  are1?  I'm  sure 
I  wish  they  were  better,  for  my  shoes  will 
want  mending  after  this  day's  work."— • 
"  But  why  did  you  come  this  wretched 
way]  why  did  you  not  choose  the  right 
road'?" — "  Indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  known  the 
right  road,  I  would  scarcely  have  missed 
it." — "  But,  miserable  creature  that  you 
are,  if  you  knew  nothing  of  the  way,  how 
came  you  to  undertake  to  be  my  guide?" 
— "  Wages  are  low,  sir,  and  work  not 
easily  to  be  had,  so  a  man  is  glad  to  turn 
his  hand  to  any  thing,  and  1  am  sure  I 
have  done  my  best  for  you." — "If  you 
would  relieve  the  fatigue  of  our  journey 
a  little  by  your  conversation,  that  would 
be  something,  but  you  are  as  mule  as  a 
log  of  wood  !  In  these  wilds  it  was  that 
Rob  Roy  housed.  Have  you  no  inlerest- 
ing  anecdotes  to  tell  of  him1?" — "  I  have 
already  told  you,  sir,  what  the  people  say 
of  him  ;  he  was  a  clever  man  and  a  great 
robber,  and  further  than  that,  I  know  no- 
thing about  him." — "Then  you  might  at 
least  tell  me  something  of  the  nature  of 
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the  country." — "  Why,  sir,  you  may  see 
yourself  what  sort  of  country  it  is.  You 
need  but  look  around  you,  and  a  poor  mi- 
serable country  you  will  find  it." — "  Do 
you  know  nothing-  of  the  way  of  life  of 
the  people  here  among  the  mountains'?" — 
"Of  their  way  of  life!  Oh  yes,  sir. 
They  live  mostly  on  potatoes  and  milk. 
They  boil  the  potatoes  down  into  a  mash 
and  pour  the  milk  over  it.  On  holidays 
they  boil  down  a  bit  of  mutton  into  brose." 
— "  There,  that'll  do;  take  up  the  things 
and  let's  move  on." 

We  had  scarcely  recommenced  our 
saltomortales  from  one  stone  to  another, 
when,  to  my  delight,  I  saw  a  human 
creature  moving  along  at  a  distance,  and 
approaching  the  spot  where  I  was  stand- 
ing-. We  received  him  with  great  joy, 
acquainted  him  with  the  disagreeable  na- 
ture of  our  position,  and  inquired  of  him 
our  way  to  Loch  Katrine,  or  rather  to  the 
hostelry  of  Miss  Stuart,  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  loch.  The  stranger,  whose  Glen- 
garry cap,  with  a  handsome  feather  in  it, 
gave  him  quite  a  distinguished  appear- 
ance, turned  out  to  be  a  tailor,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  some  farmers  for  whom  he 
was  to  work.  These  tailors,  always  on 
the  move  from  one  farm  to  another,  are 
generally  full  of  news  and  conversation, 
the  very  nature  of  their  occupation  encou- 
raging colloquial  habits.  Such  was  my 
new  acquaintance,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  some  farmers  of  the  name  of  Stuart, 
the  name  of  nearly  all  of  them  in  Glen 
Sheini,  Glen  Finlas,  and  along  the  sides 
of  Loch  Katrine.  He  advised  us  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  farm,  and  to  repose 
there,  after  which  we  might  reach  Miss 
Stuart's  inn  that  same  evening.  We  ac- 
ceded with  delight  to  the  proposal. 

On  arriving  at  the  Stuarts'  farms,  we 
found  that  no  less  than  six  farmers  of  that 
name  dwelt  close  together,  and  from  what 
I  learned,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  six 
families  held  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try as  a  joint  tenancy.  Each,  however, 
had  a  separate  house  and  farm  buildings, 
lying  close  together,  and  forming  together 
a  small  village.  They  were  the  largest 
graziers  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  told, 
and  owned  between  them  from  5000  to 
6000  sheep.  Their  landlord  was  the  Earl 
of  Moray. 

Though  it  was  already  growing  dark, 
Mr.  Stuart  showed  me  his  house  and 
farm  buildings  in  detail.  He  had  divid- 
ed his  house,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  into 
two  parts,  one  for  every  day  life,  and  one 
for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Even  in  the 
former  every  thing  was  clean  and  orderly, 
but  in  the  latter  there  was  a  display  of 
elegance  fully  equal  to  what  1  had  seen 
in  the  best  farm-houses  of  England.  The 
rooms  and  staircases  were  carpeted,  and 


the  whole  arrangement  was  so  neat,  that 
I  almost  felt  ashamed  to  step  into  these 
gala  apartments  in  my  ragged  travelling 
costume.  In  addition  to  his  share  in  the 
6000  sheep,  mine  host  owned  only  nine 
cows  and  two  horses,  since  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes  were  here  cultivated  not  to 
any  very  great  extent.  After  this  inspec- 
tion, we  returned  to  the  fireside  of  the 
servants'  hall,  where  the  family,  the  ser- 
vants, and  one  or  two  of  the  neighbours 
were  assembled.  A  pretty  handmaiden, 
Jean  Fisher, — indeed  she  was  more  than 
pretty, — waited  upon  us  with  Highland 
milk  and  barley  scones. 

The  men  were  all  gloved  with  tar, 
having  that  day  been  busily  engaged  with 
the  smuiring  of  their  sheep.  A  number 
of  tar-barrels,  some  empty  and  some  full, 
were  standing  in  the  yard,  for  the  smuir~ 
ing  operation  was  to  recommence  on  the 
following  morning.  With  a  flock  of 
nearly  6000  sheep  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  and  no  inconsiderable 
consumption  must  take  place,  of  time, 
labour,  butter,  and  tar.  For  thirty  sheep, 
I  was  told,  ten  pints  of  tar,  and  fourteen 
pounds  of  butter  would  be  required,  so 
that  for  a  large  flock  the  quantity  con- 
sumed must  be  very  large.  This  smuir- 
ing is  looked  on  as  a  necessary  proceed- 
ing, and  to  my  doubts  on  this  poiut  they 
replied,  that  "the  tar  kept  the  creatures 
warm  and  clean."  Yet  in  other  countries, 
quite  as  cold  as  the  Highlands,  this  tar- 
ring is  a  proceeding  wholly  unknown. 
So  it  is,  however,  we  often  find  a  prac- 
tice adhered  to  by  the  farmers  of  one 
country,  as  utterly  indispensable,  while 
elsewhere  the  same  practice  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  the  people  get  on  equally 
well  without  it, 

My  good-natured  host  offered  a  dram 
to  some  of  his  neighbours  and  my  guide, 
and  I  was  amused  by  the  ceremonious 
healths  and  salutations  that  passed  on 
the  occasion.  In  the  higher  classes  of 
Scotland  and  England,  the  drinking  of 
healths  is  much  less  customary  even 
than  with  us;  but  perhaps  whiskey,  as 
a  more  vigorous  potation,  is  thought  de- 
serving of  more  ceremony  than  wine  or 
beer.  The  dram  having  been  despatched, 
the  conversation  became  more  familiar, 
and  I  was  asked  about  my  clan  and  na- 
tive country.  My  clan,  1  told  them,  was 
not  a  very  numerous  one,  and  not  o 
kingly  descent,  like  the  royal  Stuart 
clan.  By  birth,  however,  I  was  a  Ger- 
man, or  Garamallyach  (Armstrong  writes 
the  word,  Gearmniltcach),  the  Gaelic  name 
by  which  my  countrymen  are  known. 
The  worthy  Highlanders  immediately 
joined  in  praising  the  Germans,  of  whom 
they  said,  more  than  of  any  other  foreign- 
ers came    to  visit    their  lakes.     "  You 
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Germans  are  a  wandering  people  like 
ourselves,  and  fond  of  visiting  strange 
lands.  You  are  quite  different  from  the 
French  in  that  respect,  who,  though  they 
are  our  nearest  neighbours,  visit  us  but 
rarely.  Yet  your  country  is  certainly 
seventeen  times  larger  than  France,  and 
you  have  all  the  more  room  to  travel 
about  at  home.  The  extent  of  your 
country  makes  your  fondness  for  travel- 
ling appear  the  more  surprising  to  me. 
With  us  Scots  the  matter  is  quite  differ- 
ent, for  with  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots 
we  could  nowhere  take  more  than  three 
or  four  steps,  without  stepping  into  the 
sea.  In  such  a  country,  a  man  naturally 
wishes  to  cross  the  sea  some  day." 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  extent 
assigned  to  Germany,  my  Highlander's 
discourse  was  rational  enough,  but  the 
people  hereabouts  reckon  Hungary  as  a 
part  of  Germany,  and,  having  heard  that 
the  Danube  is  a  German  river,  they  con- 
sider the  countries  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  as  German  provinces.  Ger- 
many is  to  them  the  great  undefined 
eastern  land  beyond  France,  and  many 
of  them  seem  even  in  doubt  whether 
they  ought  not  to  count  even  the  Rus- 
sians for  Germans.  The  Highlanders 
are,  nevertheless,  a  highly  intelligent, 
and  mostly  a  well-informed  people,  and 
this  remark  has  been  made,  not  only  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  even  by  travellers  of  an 
earlier  date,  who  often  expressed  their 
surprise  to  find  so  much  information  with 
6uch  rude  manners  and  such  abject  po- 
verty. In  the  report,  published  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1841,  will 
be  found  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses, who  declare  that  the  Scottish 
workmen,  owing  to  their  better  educa- 
tion, always  get  on  better  in  foreign 
countries  than  English  workmen.  A  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  who  employs  680  workmen  in 
Manchester,  and  500  in  London,  states 
that  the  men  from  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  (Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland) have  generally  a  good  elemen- 
tary education.  Those  educated  in  the 
parish  schools  in  Scotland  can  read  and 
write,  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  are  often  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  mathematics,  besides 
_>eing  able  to  draw  a  little.  The  men 
from  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
he  describes  as  less  carefully  instructed 
than  those  from  Scotland,  while  those 
from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
south  of  England  stand  in  a  much  lower 
degree.  Those  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land he  places  on  the  same  line  as  those 
from  Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 
These  statements  certainly  agree  with 
my  own  observations.  1  not  only  disco- 
vered  much  good  taste  in   Mr.  Stuart's 


conversation,  but  on  inspecting  his  libra- 
ry, found  it  to  consist  of  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  works  on  statistics,  divinity, 
geography  and  philosophy.  All  his  ser- 
vants could  read  and  write,  and  he  as- 
sured rne  I  should  scarcely  find  any  one, 
for  many  miles  round,  who  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  those  elementary  branches  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  are  more 
intelligent  and  better  educated  than  those 
of  the  southern  provinces.  The  remark 
certainly  applies  to  PVance.  In  the 
Netherlands,  the  Dutch  provinces  are  far 
better  educated  than  those  of  Belgium. 
In  northern  Germany  popular  education 
is  very  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the  south, 
and  in  Italy,  the  Milanese,  in  this  re- 
spect, offer  a  most  advantageous  contrast 
to  the  Neapolitans.  Even  in  Russia  the 
centre  or  intelligence  lies  towards  the 
north.  May  not  climate  have  something 
to  do  with  this?  Long  winter  evenings 
compel  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern 
country  to  spend  a  greater  part  of  thrir 
time  within  doors,  and  this  naturally 
tends  to  encourage  a  taste  for  reading. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  indeed, 
when  knowledge  had  to  be  communi- 
cated chiefly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it 
was  in  southern  lands,  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  for  instance,  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry was  first  awakened  ;  but  since  we 
have  had  books  and  printing  presses,  it 
is  by  reading,  rather  than  by  oral  in- 
struction, that  the  light  of  knowledge  is 
diffused. 

Talents,  like  beauty,  are  never  more 
attractive  than  under  the  garb  of  simpli- 
city, and  I  must  own  it  was  not  without- 
some  regret  that  I  rose  to  take  leave  ( f 
my  intelligent  farmers.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, which  I  had  laid  down  for  myse  f 
made  it  necessary  I  should  reach  Miss 
Stuart's,  near  the  Trosachs,  that  same 
night,  so  I  started  by  moonlight  to  per- 
form the  five  miles  that  remained  of  my 
day's  journey.  I  had  had  sufficient  proof 
of  the  utter  incompetency  of  my' guide, 
and  was  much  gratified  when  some  of 
the  party  volunteered  to  accompany  me 
to  the-  lakes,  whence  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  miss  the  way  to  my  inn. 
Glen  Buckie  is  the  name  of  a  pretty, 
woody  valley,  through  which  our  path 
lay,  and  the  beauties  of  which  I  could 
trace  but  indistinctly  by  the  imperfect 
light  of  the  moon.  I  have  said  it  was  a 
"  woody"  valley,  a  character  that  applies 
to  few  of  the  Scottish  glens,  which, 
though  they  have  generally  some  trees 
at.  their  entrance,  become  naked  as  the 
traveller  advances  more  deeply  into  their 
recesses.  Around  the  lakes,  also,  there 
are  generally  some  trees,  but  the  moun- 
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tains  and  the  high  grounds  are  almost  al- 
ways hare.  What  a  contrast  to  the  hills  of 
Thuringia,  every  one  of  which  is  clothed 
with  wood  to  the  summit! 

An  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  lakes,  (Katrine,  Venachar,  and 
Achray,)  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Ledi,  and 
the  Menteith  hills  forming  a  frame  to 
the  picture.  On  arriving  at  Loch  Vena- 
char  my  companions  took  leave  of  me, 
after  having  refreshed  themselves  with  a 
hearty  dram  at  a  small  house  by  the  way- 
side, and  after  having  put  me  into  the 
straight  road  for  "  Stuart's  Inn,"  a  large, 
handsome  and  convenient  house,  in 
which,  on  my  arrival,  1  found  I  was  the 
only  guest.  Having  been  shown  to  my 
bedroom,  the  house  was  locked  up,  the 
family  retiring  to  a  detached  building, 
and  leaving  me  in  solitary  possession  of 
the  spacious  mansion.  The  fatigues  of 
the  day  were  followed  by  a  sleepless 
night. 

LOCH  KATRINE. 

My  inn  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  lake, 
and  between  them  arose  the  remarkable 
assemblage  of  rocks  known  in  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  the  Trosachs,  a  Gaelic 
word,  which,  according  to  the  explanation 
of  the  intelligent  and  well-informed  guide, 
whose  services  I  obtained  on  the  following 
morning,  means  "a  rough  place,  a  broken 
and  bristled  territory."     Such  is,  indeed, 
the   character  of    the   Trosachs.      They 
are  formed  by  a  lofty  reef  of  rocks  that 
runs  right  across  the  valley,  and  reaches 
from  the  one  range  of  hills  to  those  on  the 
opposite  side.     It  is  not,  however,  a  uni- 
form wall  of  rocks.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  several  ravines  and  other  breaks,  and 
all  these  are  thickly  planted  with  birches, 
oaks,  hazel-bushes,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.     Formerly   this   reef  may   have 
served  to  contain  the  upper  lake  within  a 
much  deeper  basin,  from  which  the  wa- 
ters, probably,  flung  themselves  in  beau- 
tiful cascades  over  the  rocks;  but  at  pre- 
sent a  channel  exists  through  which  the 
one  lake  pours  its  abundance  more  con- 
veniently and  tranquilly  into   the  other. 
My  guide  did  all  he  could  to  tempt  me 
among    the    rocks  again,  assuring  me   I 
could  have  no  idea  of  the  real  beauties 
of  the  Trosachs,  till  I  had  crept,  through 
their  ravines,  and  climbed   the  summit  of 
their  rocks;    but  my  feet  were  slill  too 
sore   from   the   previous  day's  exercise, 
so  I  preferred  the    beautiful   level   walk 
through  the  narrow  pass,  which  led   us 
much  more  conveniently  along  the  has.' 
of  the  wild  crags  to  a  sweet  Utile  harbour 
on  the  lake,  where  a  neat  little  boat  was 
awaiting  us,  amid — 

Mmintatna  Lhat  iikp  giants  stand 
Jo stiiiiiu l enchained  land. 


High  on  the  south  huge  Ben  Venue 
Down  on  the  lake  its  masses  threw ; 
Crass,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confus'dly  hurl'd. 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  ; 
A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 
His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar; 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben  Au  heaved  high  hia  forehead  bare. 

An  Italian,  comparing  the  Scottish 
lakes  with  those  of  his  own  country,  said 
once,  "You  Scots  have  the  black  beau- 
ty, we  have  the  white  one."  Some 
foreigners  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the 
Scottish  lakes  with  contempt,  and  to  deny 
them  all  the  charms  claimed  for  them. 
This  is  unjust.  The  Italian,  quoted  above, 
seems  to  me  to  have  expressed  himself 
very  happily.  An  African  beauty  is  not 
unworthy  of  our  admiration  because  she 
happens  to  be  black,  yet  the  most  beau- 
tiful negress  must  still  be  far  inferior  in 
loveliness  to  an  European  beauty.  Even 
do  the  Scottish  lakes  fall  very  far  short 
of  those  of  Italy,  whatever  the  songs  of 
poets  or  the  declamations  of  patriots  may 
say  to  the  contrary. 

What  struck  me  most  in  these  lakes 
was  their  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Killarney.  The  form  of  the  rocks,  the 
sombre  hue  of  the  landscape,  the  gray 
colour  of  the  stones,  the  black  lints  of  the 
moss  and  turf-covered  hills,  the  brown 
turf  water,  the  trees  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  the  little  wooded  islands  on 
the  lake,  the  eagles  on  Ben  Venue,  the 
waters  of  the  upper  lake  pouring  through 
the  narrow  rocky  pass,  the  desolate  cha- 
racter of  the  mountains,  even  the  colour 
of  the  sky,  all  reminded  me  of  Killarney, 
and  not  only  of  Killarney,  but  of  other 
lakes  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  the 
wild  districts  of  North  Wales.  Even 
Loch  Lomond  has  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures, and  so  have  the  celebrated  lakes  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Taken  in  a  mass,  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  Loch  Katrine,  the  whole 
being  too  dark  and  gray.  A  variety  of 
tints  is  wanting,  and  the.  eye  is  not  de- 
lighted with  the  beautiful  aerial  pheno- 
mena of  the  Italian  Alps,  with  their  blue, 
violet,  and  red  mountains,  and  the  distant 
bluish  outlines.  Here  the  distant  outlines 
are  all  either  of  a  dark  gray  or  even  of  a 
black  colour.  Taken  in  detail,  however, 
Loch  Katrine  offers  a  multitude  of  exqui- 
site scenes  for  the  pencil  or  the  graver. 
We  landed  first  on  the  island  on  which 
the  banished  family  of  Douglas  is  still 
said  to  have  dwelt.  Every  spot  made 
memorable  by  Scott's  poem  is  still  care- 
fully pointed  out:  that  where  the  king 
(•limbed  down  the  rock  in  pursuit  of  the 
stag;  that  where  he  passed  the  night 
wrapped  in  his  plaid,  and  that  where  he 
first  obtained  a  view  of  the  lovely  maiden 
of  the  wilderness.  My  guide  knew  the 
whole  poem  by  heart,  and,  at  every  new 
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scene,  was  ready  with  an  apt  quotation, 
and,  though  its  poetic  truth  is  the  only 
truth  to  be  found  in  the  whole  lay,  yet 
thousands  come  yearly  to  visit  these 
scenes,  and  to  indulge  their  imagination 
by  tracing  the  various  scenes  of  the  beau- 
tiful fiction.  A  few  years  ago,  a  little 
hut  that  stood  upon  the  island  completed 
the  illusion  respecting  the  residence  of 
the  lady  of  the  lake;  this  illusion,  how- 
ever, has  since  then  been  dissipated  into 
smoke  and  flame,  owing  to  the  careless- 
ness of  some  cigar-smokers. 

The  old  oak,  however,  at  the  landing- 
place  on  the  little  island,  is  a  magnificent 
tree,  nor  was  this  the  only  tree  whose 
form  excited  my  admiration  in  a  high 
degree.  Here  and  there  huge  oaks  seem- 
ed to  spring  from  the  naked  rocks,  and 
sometimes  a  magnificent  ash  had  taken 
possession  of  the  entire  summit  of  a 
rock,  over  which  it  unfolded  its  branches 
with  regal  dignity.  These  mountain 
trees,  like  mountain  goats,  seemed  to 
have  learned  to  climb  up  the  sides  of  the 
precipices,  and  to  perform  other  antics  on 
which  they  never  would  have  ventured 
on  level  ground.  Thus  I  saw  one  lame 
old  tree,  of  which  I  counted  no  less  than 
thirty  branches  that  had  struck  root  in  the 
ground  and  then  shot  forth  fresh  branches 
of  their  own,  like  so  many  separate 
trees.  In  one  place  I  saw  an  alder  tree, 
whose  tough  roots  had  in  several  places 
pierced  completely  through  the  trunk  of 
a  mountain  ash,  and  the  two  trees  stood 
in  close  and  loving  embrace,  their  foliage 
mingling  together  at  the  top.  In  no 
forest  had  I  ever  seen  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  I  saw,  likewise,  an  oak  here  of  a 
very  remarkable  growth.  It  had  grown 
up  against  the  side  of  a  rock,  to  which  it 
had  pressed  itself  so  closely,  that  the 
tree  appeared  to  have  only  half  its  trunk. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  tree  had  its 
trunk  complete,  but  had  pressed  the  one 
half  flat  against  the  rock,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  semicircular  form.  Through  this 
distorted  trunk,  nevertheless,  the  sap 
must  have  freely  circulated,  for  a  little 
higher  up,  full,  round,  and  well-shaped 
branches  were  thrown  out  on  all  sides. 

After  all,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  se- 
duced to  climb  some  rocks  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
majestic  Ben  Lomond,  whose  white  sum- 
mit towers  over  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  'Tis  indeed  but  a  small  majesty, 
and  would  not  be  noticed  at  all  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  but  here  the  Ben  is  the  great 
man  of  the  place,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  the  stranger's  respect.  A  traveller  in 
Africa  may  have  sometimes  to  show  as 
much  deference  to  a  negro  despot,  as  in 
Europe  to  one  of  the  mighty  potentates 
of  the  earth. 


At  the  extreme  western  point  of  Loch 
Katrine,  I  saw  the  mountains  that  form 
the  pass  between  that  lake  and  Loch 
Lomond.  About  that  pass,  my  guide 
told  me,  lay  Rob  Roy's  property,  "  who 
did  very  well  in  the  droving  line,  before 
he  turned  freebooter."  His  wife,  added 
my  informant,  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
quiet  disposition,  and  by  no  means  the 
furious  virago  described  by  Scott. 

On  leaving  theTrosachs  and  Loch  Ka- 
trine, I  was  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  my  beautiful  Stirling,  for, 
without  offence  to  Highland  scenery  and 
the  lakes,  I  must  own  that  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  Scotland  to  equal  the  environs 
of  Stirling. 

FROM  LOCH  KATRINE  TO  STIRLING. 

I  returned  by  the  same  road  by  which 
I  had  come  the  preceding  evening,  and, 
walking  along  the  side  of  Loch  Venachar, 
arrived  at  Calandar,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Ben  Ledi.  This  last  name  signifies 
the  "  Hill  of  the  Divinity,"  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Druids  a  place  of  sacrifice  is 
said  to  have  existed  on  its  summit.  Even 
in  later  times  the  people  thronged  from 
the  country  round  to  light  a  great  fire 
here  in  honour  of  Baal,  the  god  of  fire  or 
of  the  sun,  and  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  beginning  of  May  is,  in  Jhis  neigh- 
bourhood, called  "  Beltein.  This  re- 
minded me  of  the  Bel  hills,  in  Ireland,  on 
which,  likewise,  fires  were  lighted  in 
honour  of  the  same  divinity,  and  with 
that  my  imagination  hurried  me  away  to 
Babylon's  tower,  whence,  it  may  confi- 
dently be  believed,  the  Highlanders  and 
the  Irish  originally  derived  the  worship 
of  fire. 

At  Calandar  I  bade  farewell  to  the 
Highlands,  though  some,  incorrectly  I 
think,  made  them  extend  to  Donne.  Ca- 
landar has  still  a  Highland  character;  the 
people  speak  Gaelic,  and  the  children 
wear  the  kilt.  I  was  even  told  of  an  old 
man,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  who  lived 
there,  and  had  never  worn  breeches  in  his 
life,  for  which  a  silver  medal  had  been 
voted  to  him  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  All  these  local  character- 
istics cease  the  moment  you  leave  Cal- 
andar. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  cheerful  looking 
little  place,  I  was  shown  a  semicircular 
mound,  supposed  to  have  once  encircled 
a  Roman  fortress.  The  mound,  which  is 
now  planted  with  pine  trees  of  a  vene- 
rable aoe,  forms  an  agreeable  walk,  and 
has  evidently  been  formed  by  human 
hands.  The  spot,  at  the  immediate  en- 
trance to  the  mountains,  must  have  pos- 
sessed  many  advantages  as  a  military 
station.     The  mound  begins  at  the  river 
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side,  and,  after  describing  a  half  circle, 
terminates  again  at  the  river,  inclosing  a 
fine  level  meadow,  on  which  the  young 
men  of  the  town  are  accustomed  to  divert 
themselves  with  golf  and  foot  ball. 

My  Highland  guide  from  Calandar 
was  a  lively  young  fellow,  and  had  at  his 
command  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  sto- 
ries about  the  fairies  and  goblins  of  the 
mountains.  Many  of  the  stories  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  that  had  been 
told  me  in  Ireland.  My  Highlander 
called  them  likewise  "the  good  people," 
though,  when  I  rallied  him  on  so  strange 
a  name  for  such  a  mischievous  fraternity, 
he  admitted  the  inaptness  of  the  denomi- 
nation, "seeing  they  were  always  leap- 
ing and  kicking  about  for  some  mis- 
chief." In  Gaelic,  it  seems  they  are 
called  "  funshies"  or  "  kelpies."  A  fun- 
shy  once,  my  guide  said,  met  in  the 
forest,  a  poor  smuggler,  who  was  carry- 
ing down  to  the  Lowlands  a  cask  of 
whiskey  that  he  had  been  distilling  in 
some  mountain  glen.  The  funshy  bade 
him  put  down  his  cask  for  a  moment,  and 
have  a  dance  with  her.  He  did  so,  and 
danced  for  more  than  an  hour,  without 
feeling  a  bit  tired.  He  then  went  down, 
sold  his  whiskey  and  trotted  off  to  his 
home.  When  he  got  there  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  young  wife  had 
turned  injo  an  old  woman,  while  his 
boys  had  grown  into  strapping  young 
men.  The  funshy  had  kept  him  dancing 
with  her  for  several  years  together,  and 
had  thus  cheated  him  out  of  an  import- 
ant portion  of  his  life. 

It  was  growing  dark,  still  the  people 
that  met  us,  like  those  we  had  seen  dur- 
ing the  day,  addressed  me  with  the  same 
salutation:  "Fine  weather  to-day,  sir." 
Now  it  certainly  did  not  hail,  nor  was  the 
rain  pouring  down  by  pailfuls.  Nowhere 
have  1  been  so  much  congratulated  on  the 
beauty  of  the  weather  as  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  so  true  is  it,  that  mankind  are 
always  fondest  of  speaking  of  what  they 
least  possess. 

Towards  seven  in  the  evening  I  arrived 
at  Doune,  just  as  the  bellman  was  wan- 
dering through  the  little  town,  and  pro- 
claiming that  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Mac  Nab  was  about  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
at  the  Moray  Arms,  on  the  means  of  pre- 
serving health.  I  inquired  of  my  host 
whether  he  believed  the  lecture  was 
likely  to  be  an  interesting  one,  and  on 
his  assurance  in  the  affirmative,  I  repaired 
to  the  place  indicated,  as  soon  as  I  had 
encased  my  feet  in  a  pair  of  slippers,  and 
taken  other  measures  to  enable  me  to  en- 
joy the  doctor's  eloquence  with  greater 
comfort.  As  we  have  no  notion  in  Ger- 
many of  such  a  thing  as  a  physician  tra- 
velling about  from  village  to  village,  and 


endeavouring  to  extend  his  practice  by 
lecturing  people  on  the  art  of  preserving 
health,  my  German  readers  will  no  doubt 
take  some  interest  in  the  scene  that  en- 
sued. The  lecture  had  not  begun  when 
I  entered,  and  very  few  auditors  were 
assembled.  The  doctor,  however,  was 
there  behind  a  large  table,  covered  with 
papers  of  every  kind,  which  he  was  busily 
arranging.  He  did  not  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  itinerant  doctors  of 
Italy,  who  may  be  seen  travelling  about 
in  fantastic  costumes  with  their  merry- 
andrews,  in  the  villages  about  Rome  and 
Naples.  Such  barefaced  charlatanism 
would  not  have  suited  the  sober  Scots; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  dressed  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  black,  and  had  something 
gentlemanlike  in  his  deportment,  as  every 
man  must  have  in  England  who  aims  at 
the  favour  even  of  the  humblest  part  of 
the  population. 

Gradually  an  audience  mustered.  A 
few  workmen,  a  few  farm  labourers,  a  few 
weavers,  a  few  boys  and  girls,  and  a  few 
old  women.  When  the  numberamounted 
to  about  twenty,  he  proposed,  by  way  of 
opening  the  business  of  the  evening,  that 
a  chairman  should  be  elected.  The  as- 
sembly received  the  proposal  in  deep 
silence,  but  after  the  proposal  had  two 
or  three  times  been  repeated,  a  name  was 
pronounced  by  somebody,  and  hailed  by 
clapping  of  bands  and  stamping  of  feet. 
The  election  was  soon  completed,  despite 
the  modest  diffidence  which  would  have 
led  the  elected  dignitary  to  decline  the 
proffered  honour.  After  a  few  encouraging 
shoves  in  the  back,  he  overcame  his  bash- 
fulness,  and  having  once  been  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  office,  he  filled  the  presi- 
dential chair,  I  am  bound  to  say,  with 
dignity  and  decorum.  He  was  apparently 
a  labourer  or  mechanic.  When  it  had 
struck  eight,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
which  stood  close  to  the  doctor's  and  de- 
clared the  meeting  opened.  At  the  same 
time  he  requested  the  audience  to  listen 
attentively  to  Dr.  Mac  Nab,  who  had 
come  from  Glasgow  to  address  them  on  a 
subject  that  could  not  otherwise  than  be 
interesting  to  all  of  them.  I  have  more 
than  once  observed  Englishmen  of  the 
humbler  classes  invested  with  such  dig- 
nities. I  have  always  seen  them  decline 
them  with  becoming  modesty,  but  once 
in  office,  they  have  always  filled  it  in  a 
graceful  and  dignified  manner.  With  us 
there  would,  among  those  of  the  same 
class,  have  been  much  more  bashfulness, 
but  far  too  little  of  the  fearless  demeanour 
afterwards. 

It  was  now  the  doctor's  turn  to  speak, 
and  his  speech  was  certainly  a  master- 
piece of  that  particular  kind  of  charlatan- 
ism of  which  England  would  seem  to  be 
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the  favoured  land.  I  would  give  his  dis- 
course entire  if  I  could,  for  it  contained 
much  that  was  admirably  characteristic 
of  the  country  and  its  manners. 

He  began  with  the  creation,  as  de- 
scribed by  Moses,  and  quoted  a  few  texts 
from  the  Bible,  without  which  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  get  on  in  Scotland.  In 
speaking  of  the  organization  of  our  bo- 
dies, his  figures  of  speech  were  all  suited 
to  a  manufacturing  population.  The  heart 
he  called  the  steam-engine  of  the  body, 
and  the  stomach  served  as  the  hearth,  on 
which  good  fuel  or  food  must  be  laid  to 
keep  the  engine  going.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  the  inexperience 
and  want  of  skill  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  cited  a  variety  of  extraor- 
dinary, not  to  say  miraculous,  cures  per- 
formed by  himself,  on  Lord  This  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  That,  not  forgetting  seve- 
ral other  noble  personages,  whose  un- 
bounded confidence  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy.  In  this  way  he  gra- 
dually arrived  at  what  he  called  his  sys- 
tem. There  were  four  things,  he  said, 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
These  were  :  good  food,  temperance,  ven- 
tilation, and  what  the  fourth  was,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  forgotten.  Good  and 
nutritious  food  was  as  necessary  to  the 
body  as  good  coals  to  a  steam-engine, 
and  to  have  good  food  it  was  necessary 
that  every  man  should  be  well  paid  for 
his  labour.  To  have  good  food  they  must 
have  cheap  bread  and  high  wages.  This 
sentiment  did  not  fail  to  elicit  loud  cheers 
from  all  sides. 

Warmed  by  this  applause,  our  doctor 
launched  forth  into  the  field  of  politics, 
abusing  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  indulging 
in  so  many  ultra-radical  effusions,  that  I 
was  at  some  loss  to  reconcile  such  ex- 
treme opinions  on  public  matters,  with 
the  illustrious  patronage  of  which  he  had 
a  little  while  before  been  boasting. 

Arriving  at  the  subject  of  temperance, 
he  made  in  its  commendation  all  the 
standing  remarks  of  the  day,  and  this,  I 
take  it,  was  by  far  the  most  salutary  part 
of  his  oration.  He  had  a  great  deal  also 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  a 
point  to  which  he  attached  a  degree  of 
importance  which  my  German  readers 
would  probably  have  some  difficulty  in 
comprehending,  unless  they  were  told 
that  ventilation  is  one  of  the  fixed  ideas 
of  the  English.  In  winter  and  summer, 
in  an  English  house,  all  the  windows 
must  be  opened  at  least  once  a  day,  and  a 
current  of  air,  often  much  more  cool  than 
comfortable,  is  carried  through  every  part 
of  the  residence.  The  standing  complaint 
of  Englishmen,  on  the  continent,  is  the 
want  of  ventilation,  and  when  our  uncar- 
peted  rooms,  our  black  bread,  our  sour 


cabbage,  our  short  beds,  and  our  close 
stoves  have  been  dwelt  on  with  sufficient 
reprehension,  the  want  of  ventilation  sel- 
dom fails  to  crown  the  catalogue  of  our 
sins. 

The  latter  part  of  our  charlatan's  dis- 
course was  taken  up  in  distributing  his 
cards,  and  in  recommending  a  variety  of 
nostrums,  after  which  he  retired  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  his  hearers. 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
with  my  host,  a  village  innkeeper,  who 
rented  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  could 
afford  me  no  other  accommodation  for 
the  night  than  a  box  bed,  a  sort  of  hole  in 
the  wall,  something  like  what  is  still 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 
Hanover,  in  Friesland,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Germany.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
a  very  pretty  little  collection  of  books, 
including  several  copies  of  the  Bible,  for 
one  of  which  he  had  paid  five  guineas; 
the  "  British  Encyclopedia,"  which  had 
cost  him  three  guineas;  and  several  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  religious  books, 
including  a  translation  of  "Josephus," 
which  he  had  read  through  several  times. 
A  barometer  and  thermometer  also  hung 
in  the  room.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation, he  mentioned  the  smith  of  the 
village  as  an  educated  man.  So  I  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  smith's  library, 
a  gratification  that  was  soon  afforded  me, 
after  which  I  visited  the  libraries  of  seve- 
ral others  of  the  villagers.  The  smith 
had  not  less  than  200  works,  chiefly  on 
divinity  and  natural  history,  and  among 
them  was  again  "  Josephus,"  an  author 
who  seems  to  be  much  read  in  Scotland. 
The  smith  had  taken  it  into  his  head, 
that  in  coming  to  see  his  books,  I  had  a 
bargain  in  view,  and  finding  this  was  not 
the  case,  demanded  from  me  a  small 
piece  of  money  for  "  a  dram."  All  their 
education  has  not  cured  the  Scots  of  their 
fatal  fondness  for  the  dram  !  In  their 
love  of  bargaining  and  trading,  they  are 
not  unlike  our  own  mountaineers  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Tyrol,  and  time  was 
when  there  were  as  many  travelling 
Scotch  pedlars  in  Germany,  as  there  are 
now  Swiss  and  Tyrolese.  If  this  is  no 
longer  so,  it  is,  probably,  because,  as 
British  subjects,  the  Scots  have  now  so 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  open  to 
them. 

Through  fertile  and  pleasing  lowland 
meadows,  I  wandered  on  to  Allanbridge, 
a  cheerful  village  on  the  Forth.  Had 
Prince  Albert  and  Lady  Victoria,  ("Lady 
Victoria  our  Queen,"  is  a  frequent  style 
in  speaking  of  her  majesty,  a  style  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  render  either  into 
German  or  French,)  had  the  royal  pair,  I 
say,  had  time  to  examine  the  fantastic 
triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour  of  theui 
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at  Allanbridge,  but  through  which  they 
passed  as  rapidly  as  their  fleet  steeds 
could  carry  them,  they  would  have  been 
much  amused.  Over  this  arch,  which  I 
found  still  standing  in  all  its  glory,  there 
stood  a  large  water-glass,  by  way  of  an 
allusion  to  a  mineral  spring  of  the  vici- 
nity, with  this  inscription:  "a  celestial 
beverage  for  you ;"  and  from  the  centre 
of  the  arch  hung  a  gilt  bee-hive,  under 
which,  in  letters  of  gold  : 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour !" 

It  might  puzzle  the  sages  and  dignitaries 
of  Allanbridge  to  explain  the  aptness  of 
this  compliment  to  the  tour  of  pleasure 
undertaken  by  the  royal  pair. 

I  must  own,  however,  that  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  few  poetical  effusions, 
or  inscriptions  of  any  kind,  on  all  the 
triumphal  arches  along  the  Queen's  route 
in  Scotland;  indeed,  the  golden  rule  re- 
specting the  bee,  at  Allanbridge,  is  the 
only  one  I  remember  to  have  seen.  Among 
our  German  Alpine  districts,  just  a  year 
before,  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  tra- 
velled among  the  mountains,  I  had  seen 
a  number  of  arches  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, and  not  one  of  them  was  without 
some  poetical  device. 

FROM  STIRLING  TO  EDINBURGH. 

Having  paid  my  respects  to  the  admi- 
rable agricultural  museum  of  the  Messrs. 
Drummond,  at  Stirlino-,  there  remained 
for  me  only  two  things  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  visit,  namely,  the  rock  called 
Abbey  Craig,  and  the  celebrated  field  of 
Bannockburn.  Abbey  Craig,  so  called 
from  an  abbey  that  once  stood  at  its  foot, 
towers  far  above  the  rock  on  which  Stir- 
ling Castle  is  built,  to  which  it  bears 
about  the  same  proportion  that  Arthur's 
Seat  does  to  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh. 
All  these  rocks  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  there  are  many  similar 
ones  in  Scotland.  A  Scottish  writer  has 
given  them  the  name  of  "craig  and  tail," 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  form, — a  tall 
steep  rock  on  one  side,  generally  towards 
the  west,  with  a  gradual  slope  into  the 
plain  towards  the  east. 

It  may  at  first  appear  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  a  traveller  in  Scotland,  if  he 
entertain  his  readers  at  the  present  day 
with  an  account  of  battles  fought  near 
Stirling,  at  a  time  that  has  now  passed 
into  the  domain  of  antiquity  and  romance  ; 
but  there  are  battles  that  leave  behind 
them  a  very  brief  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  there  are  others,  of  which 
it  would  seem  the  recollection  is  never  to 
be  effaced.  For  GOO  years  the  English 
and  the  Scot-jh  worried  one  another  al- 


most incessantly  with  fire  and  the  sword, 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  people 
of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  half 
in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  reproach  their 
northern  neighbours  with  the  "raids"  of 
their    ancestors.      Now,    Scotland    was 
never   subjected   to   England    as  a  con- 
quered province,  but  came  to  her  by  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  and  the  two  king- 
doms were  afterwards   made   one   by  a 
Parliamentary  union.     Still  Scotland,  as 
the  smaller  country,  may  often  have  been 
made  conscious  of  her  comparative  weak- 
ness, and  may  often  have  been  forced  to 
give  way  on  one  point  or  another,  very 
much  against  her  incjination.     The  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  measure  that 
met  with  little  sympathy  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  insur- 
rection of  1745  was  not  suppressed   by 
the  unaided  exertions  of  the  Scottish  loy- 
alists.    All   these  things  tend   to  make 
the  Scots  remember,  with  a  certain  zeal 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  all  the  deeds  of 
heroism    performed    by   their    ancestors 
against  England;    they  tell   of  them  to 
the  stranger;  they  make  them  the  theme 
of  each  popular  ballad,  whereas  all  the 
battles  beyond  the  Tweed  and  the  Che- 
viot Hills,  in  which  the  Scots  were  beaten 
by  the  English,  have  sunk  into  compara- 
tive oblivion.  So  long  then  as  these  little 
feelings  of  jealousy  continue;  so  long  as 
the  recollection  of  the  old  battles  and  vic- 
tories continues  to  be  daily  renewed;  so 
long  is  the   traveller  bound   to  mention 
that  it  was  on  Abbey  Craig,  and  on   the. 
13th  of  September,  1297,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace   unfurled   his  banner,  and 
marched  down  to  the  bridge,  to  defeat  the 
English  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Cressingham,  who  had  somewhat  in- 
cautiously crossed  the  Forth  ;  and  so  long 
will  it  be  impossible  for  him  to  decline 
an  invitation  to  drive  out  to  the  field  of 
Bannockburn,  there  carefully  to   inform 
himself  of  the   position  of  the  English 
and  the  Scots,  and  of  the   skilful   opera- 
tions by  means  of  which,  on  the  21th  of 
June,   1314,   Robert  Bruce   defeated  his 
enemy,  preserved  the  independence  of  his 
country,   and    rescued    his    own   crown. 
The  battle  of  Bannockburn  was  certainly 
the   most   important   in   its  results   ever 
fought    in    Scotland.      The    Scots    had 
30,000   men    on   the  field,  and   the   En- 
glish, who  had  three  times  as  many,  are 
said  to  have  lost.  30,000  soldiers  and  700 
knighta.     At   Leipzig,  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
were   much    greater,    but   the    battle    of 
Leipzig  will   be  very  fortunate,  if  at  the 
end  of  530  years  all  Germans  are  as  well 
acquainted  with  its  details,  as  the  Scots 
are  still  with  every  trifling  circumstance 
connected  with  Bannockburn.     One  spot 
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is  still  called  the  "  Bloody  Field,"  be- 
cause there  an  English  detachment  were 
killed  to  the  last  man.  Another  place  is 
called  "  Ingram's  Crook,"  because  there 
an  English  general,  Sir  Ingram  Umfra- 
ville,  was  killed.  At  «  Randal's  Field," 
Randal,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  fought  a  desperate  combat;  and 
"  Gillies'  Hill,"  is  the  name  still  given 
to  a  small  elevation  over  which  the  camp 
followers,  whom  Bruce  had  stationed 
there  under  cover,  suddenly  made  their 
appearance,  and  spread  a  panic  among 
the  English,  who  took  the  "gillies,"  as 
servants  are  still  called  in  the  Highlands, 
for  a  fresh  re-inforcement  of  the  enemy. 
The  large  block  of  granite,  called  the 
*'  bored  stone,"  may  also  still  be  seen,  in 
which  is  a  hole  wherein  Bruce  planted 
his  banner  during  the  battle.  When 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  last 
year,  passed  along  at  some  distance  from, 
the  field  of  Bannockburn,  a  flag  was 
planted  in  this  same  hole,  by  way  of  a 
token  from  afar,  to  remind  her  majesty 
how  her  predecessors  on  the  English 
throne  had,  some  five  centuries  ago,  been 
beaten  by  the  Scots.  This  again  remind- 
ed me  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  jour- 
ney through  Styria.  The  Styrians  also 
have  preserved  the  recollection  of  many 
victories  obtained  over  Austrian  arch- 
dukes and  emperors;  but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther Austrian  etiquette  would  have  per- 
mitted, in  Styria,  what  was  done  in  Scot- 
land without  calling  forth  the  least 
expression  of  surprise. 

As  the  stage-coach  that  was  to  take  me 
to  the  railroad  at  Falkirk,  would  call  for 
me  at  the  door  of  the  Drummond  Muse- 
um, I  gladly  returned  once  more  to  the 
interesting  collection,  which  a  German 
could  not  easily  revisit  without  finding 
something  new. 

In  general  the  shops  of  English  seed- 
merchants  are  decorated  with  a  number 
of  fine  pumpkins;  but,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, this  kind  of  fruit,  is  never  eat- 
en, not  even  the  poorest  knowing  how  to 
boil  the  pumpkin  and  prepare  it  for  the 
table.  It  is  grown  merely  for  ornament; 
and  yet  how  many  poor  people  might 
sometimes  make  a  meal  off  one  pumpkin, 
if  somebody  would  only  teach  thein  how 
to  dress  it!  He  who  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  cultivation  and  use  of  the  pump- 
kin into  Scotland,  might  not  perhaps 
have  to  congratulate  himself  on  very 
splendid  success,  but  suppose  he  only 
enriched  his  country  by  providing  addi- 
tional food  for  twelve  human  creatures. 
The  Romans  voted  a  crown  to  him  who 
saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen;  should 
not  he  be  entitled  to  the  same  reward,  who 
provided  room  and  subsistence  for  ano- 
ther reasoning  creature1? 


Revolving  these  thoughts  in  my  mind, 
I  "  coached"  it  to  Falkirk  and  '«  railed" 
it  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  arrived  in  the 
evening. 

EDINBURGH. 

On  stepping  to  the  window  of  my  ho- 
tel, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Old 
Town,  generally  so  brilliant  with  its 
lights,  was  now  in  comparative  darkness. 
"  It  is  a  great  preaching  night,  sir,"  was 
the  explanation  given  me,  "  and  nearly 
all  the  town  are  now  at  church."  The 
illumination  was  the  more  brilliant,  how- 
ever, on  the  following  morning,  when 
the  sun  rose  in  all  its  lustre  from  behind 
Salisbury  Craigs.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  be  in  the  world  another 
city  whose  inhabitants  have  it  in  their 
power  to  behold,  at  times,  so  glorious  a 
sunrise. 

My  morning  walk,  after  I  had  feasted 
my  eyes  on  this  noble  spectacle,  led  me 
to  the  Zoological  Garden,  which  contains 
a  number  of  highly  interesting  objects, 
though  it  is  only  three  years  since  it  was 
established.  In  a  separate  building  is 
exhibited  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  eighty 
feet  long,  and  complete  in  its  smallest 
details.  I  doubt  whether  there  be  a  se- 
cond museum  in  Europe  with  such  a 
specimen  to  show. 

Museums  are  places  that  no  traveller 
must  miss  seeing,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  countries  he 
visits,  for  in  museums  he  is  sure  to  find 
collected  a  number  of  beautiful,  curious, 
or  characteristic  objects,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  seek  out  in  their 
natural  haunts.  Here,  for  instance,  I 
saw,  gathered  together,  all  the  kinds  of 
ducks,  geese,  and  pelicans,  that  inhabit 
the  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  I  must  have  climbed  many  a 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  rock,  if  I  would 
have  visited  them  at  home  in  their  own 
nests,  and  even  then  I  could  not  have  ex- 
amined them  as  leisurely  or  as  conve- 
niently.' 

Of  the  wild  animals  still  found  in 
Great  Britain,  the  wild  cat  is  the  wildest, 
and  the  wild  ox  the  largest;  I  saw  speci- 
mens here  of  both.  The  wild  ox  was 
from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park,  and 
resembled,  to  a  hair,  those  I  had  seen  in 
Staffordshire  :  even  the  black  spot  which 
covers  the  muzzle  like  a  plaster  is  the 
same  in  both. 

From  the  museum,  so  rich  in  wonders, 
I  was  summoned  by  the  sound  of  a  bell 
to  an  academic  solemnity,  namely  to  the 
opening  of  the  lectures  at  the  university 
for  the  winter  half  year.  It  was  the  first 
gathering  I  had  ever  seen  at  an  Eng- 
lish   university.     Compared   to  our  stu- 
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dents,  those  of  Edinburgh  appeared  so 
tidy  and  orderly,  that  they  looked  like 
an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  as  compared 
to  a  collection  of  wild,  thoughtless,  merry 
lads.  Many  were  accompanied  by  their 
papas,  who  had  travelled  up  from  the 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  that  they 
might  themselves  introduce  their  sons 
into  the  temple  of  the  muses. 

As  the  professors  made  their  appear- 
ance, they  were  received  with  more  or 
less  applause,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive popularity.  I  amused  myself  by 
speculating  on  each  professor  as  he  came 
along,  whether  he  would  be  well  received, 
and  I  was  seldom  mistaken;  whence  I 
concluded  that  with  respect  to  this  point, 
the  tastes  of  English  and  German  stu- 
dents are  much  the  same.  The  loudest 
applause  of  all  hailed  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Wilson,  the  well  known  pro- 
fessor of  political  economyC?)  Edin- 
burgh, though  the  most  important,  is  the 
youngest  of  the  four  universities  of  Scot- 
land. The  oldest  and  most  insignificant 
is  that  of  St.  Andrews.  At  Edinburgh 
and  at  Glasgow,  more  than  six  new  pro- 
fessorships have  been  established  during 
the  present  century,  and  mostly  by  the 
crown,  which  accordingly  retains  the 
patronage.  The  patrons  and  electors  of 
the  older  chairs  are  the  town  council,  or 
the  senate  of  the  university,  or  a  Duchess 
of  Portland,  or  a  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  or 
Sir  A.  Ramsey  of  Balmain,  or  the  Col- 
lege of  Advocates,  &c. 

Among  the  many  fine  buildings  of 
Edinburgh,  one  of  the  handsomest  is  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.  It  lies  in 
a  central  situation,  between  the  old  town 
and  the  new,  on  the  earthen  mound, 
■which,  stretching  across  the  intervening 
valley,  unites  the  two  sections  of  the 
city.  The  collection  of  objects  of  art 
contained  in  this  building  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  corresponding  institution  in 
London.  In  the  same  building  is  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
Scotland  ;  but  if  our  museums  of  natural 
history  are  at  best  wofully  incomplete, 
how  deplorably  defective  are  our  best 
historical  and  antiquarian  collections! 
Besides,  Nature  always  remains  the 
same,  and  we  may  contemplate  most  of 
her  works  to-day  in  the  same  form  in 
which  they  were  contemplated  by  our 
first  parents;  but  in  the  history  of  man 
nothing  reproduces  itself,  and  its  memo- 
rials are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wretched  fragments. 

The  last  collection  that  I  went  to  see 
in  Edinburgh  was  that  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  one  whose 
widely  spread  activity  was  as  little 
known  to  myself  till  I  had  visited  Edin- 


burgh, as  it  probably  is  still  to  my  Ger- 
man readers.  This  remarkable  society 
was  formed  in  1784,  at  a  time  when  at- 
tention began  to  be  directed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  barbarous  Highlands,  till 
then  a  detached  and  isolated  portion  of 
Europe.  In  time  the  society  extended 
its  operations  to  all  Scotland,  and  at 
length  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
A  museum  has  been  formed  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  a  periodical  is  pub- 
lished, and  a  number  of  prizes  are  yearly 
offered  for  improvements  in  every  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  list  of  these 
prizes  is  yearly  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
and  that  of  last  year  contained  no  less 
than  eighty  pages  octavo,  being  quite  a 
curiosity  in  itself.  Among  these  prizes 
was  one  of  500  guineas  for  the  first  dis- 
covery of  a  useful  and  efficient  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  the  plough, 
u  Of  the  fine  arts  I  saw  less  in  Edin- 
burgh to  fix  my  attention,  than  of  the 
useful  arts.  The  many  excellent  por- 
traits at  Holyrood  have  already  been 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  hundred  Scot- 
tish kings,  all  painted  out  of  the  same 
pale-coloured  pot.  At  the  university 
library  1  saw  a  delightful  little  collection 
of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  the  best 
collection  of  the  kind,  I  beiieve,  that 
Edinburgh  has  to  show.  There  are  some 
ravishing  Hobhemas  and  Ruisdaels 
among  them.  I  was  next  taken  to  an 
"ornamental  painter,"  whose  collection 
they  assured  me  "was  allowed  to  be  a 
select  one;"  but  his  "knitting  girl"  in- 
terested me  not,  his  "fruit"  tempted  not 
my  palate,  his  landscapes  awakened  no 
wish  to  wander  among  them,  and  I  was 
barbarous  enough  to  withhold  the  alms  of 
my  approval  from  his  "old  harper."  I 
saw  at  this  ornamental  painter's,  how- 
ever, a  "collection  of  painted  woods" 
that  was  certainly  unique  in  its  kind. 
To  speak  the  truth,  there  is  no  country 
in  which  this  branch  of  painting  flourishes 
in  a  higher  degree  than  in  England. 
Even  the  common  house-painters  in  Eng- 
land are  able  to  imitate  every  description 
of  wood  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
effect,  and  in  no  other  country  is  this 
species  of  decoration  more  generally 
adopted. 

I  visited  the  Edinburgh  print-shops 
with  much  interest,  and  found  many 
things  there  to  improve  my  acquaintance 
with  the  country.  Prints  of  the  death  of 
Calvin  I  found  almost  in  every  shop. 
This  man  seems  to  be  valued  in  Scot- 
land, even  more  than  in  Switzerland.  A 
remarkable  number  of  pictures,  referring 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, are  now  painted,  engraved,  and 
lithographed.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
sedulously  every  thing  is    avoided    in 
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these  pictures,  that,  according  to  presby- 
terian  ideas,  can  be  taken  for  an  allusion 
to  "the  superstitions  of  popery."  No 
Scottish  Presbyterian,  for  instanee,  would 
buy  the  picture  of  an  apostle  or  saint, 
round  whose  head  there  was  described  a 
gloria. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  CARLISLE. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two 
roads  by  which  to  travel  from  Scotland 
into  England.  One  leads  along  the  east- 
ern coast  through  Berwick,  and  the  other 
towards  the  western  coast  to  Carlisle. 
That  part  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  which 
stretches  along  the  border  of  the  two 
countries,  has  probably  offered  impedi- 
ments to  the  formation  of  roads  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country.  It  is  even  so 
with  Spain  and  France,  between  which 
two  countries,  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication are  close  to  the  two  opposite 
coasts,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Py- 
renees. Most  travellers  prefer  the  route 
by  Berwick,  but  I  chose  that  to  Carlisle, 
because  I  expected  to  find  many  things  to 
interest  me  in  the  celebrated  cathedral  of 
Carlisle,  and  because  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  a  short  stay  at  Galashiels,  and 
then  to  visit  Abbotsford  and  the  noble 
ruins  of  the  famed  abbeys  of  Melrose  and 
Jedburgh.  The  latter  part  of  my  plan 
was  entirely  frustrated  by  the  weather, 
the  rain  and  fog  being  so  very  dense  that 
I  was  forced  to  abandon  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  beautiful  ruins. 
Abbotsford  I  saw  by  the  road-side,  but 
did  not  visit,  for  under  existing  circum- 
stances, I  felt  desirous  of  proceeding  with 
the  stage  the  same  day.  Abbotsford  lies 
close  to  the  Tweed,  and  the  beautiful  val- 
leys of  the  Gala,  the  Yarrow,  and  the 
Ettrick,  meet  here  as  in  a  point. 

I  was  truly  sorry  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  visiting  the  house  in  which  the  great 
poetic  spirit  had  once  dwelt.  "  You  may 
console  yourself,  sir,"  exclaimed  one  of 
my  fellow  inside-passengers,  while,  for 
his  greater  convenience,  he  was  taking  off 
his  right  leg,  and  placing  it  in  the  corner 
behind  him, — the  leg,  be  it  observed,  was 
of  wood, — "  there  are  handsomer  country 
seats  in  Scotland,  sir,  than  this  Abbots- 
ford ;  and  if  you  have  seen  Taymouth, 
Dunkeld,  and  Dalkeith,  you  need  not 
mind  leaving  this  place  by  the  road-side." 
And  with  that,  he  went  on  to  give  me  the 
history  of  the  place  and  its  distinguished 
owner,  telling  me  that  Sir  Walter  had 
nothing  of  the  fine  gentleman  about  him, 
that  his  countenance  was  heavy,  and  dull, 
and  that  in  his  general  appearance  he 
looked  far  more  like  a  farmer  than  a  poet. 

Roxburghshire  is  an  "inland,"  and  no 
"maritime"  county,  a  distinction  which 


the  English  never  fail  to  make.  In  one 
of  its  villages,  Kirk  Yellholm,  dwells  the 
largest  gipsy  colony  in  Scotland,  and  the 
people  are  said  to  have  preserved  all  the 
characteristics  of  their  race — their  lan- 
guage, their  dark  complexions,  and  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  known  by  its  more  popular 
name  "Teviotdale."  To  pass  from  this 
into  Eskdale  we  must  cross  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  but  we  do  not  on  that  account  quit 
Scotland,  for  the  Cheviots  extend  100 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  only  for  about 
twenty-five  miles  that  they  form  the  bor- 
der between  the  two  countries.  The 
Cheviot  Hills  have  a  very  distinct  cha- 
racter from  those  of  the  Highlands,  being 
all  of  a  conical  form,  rounded  off  at  the 
top,  and  from  base  to  summit  covered 
with  the  finest  herbage  in  the  world.  In 
this  respect  they  are  unlike  any  other 
mountain  range  I  have  ever  seen.  Our 
road  wound  through  this  labyrinth  of 
grassy,  treeless  hills,  among  which  not  a 
rock  was  to  be  seen.  It  is  true  I  saw  the 
Cheviots  only  at  one  point,  but  it  appears, 
from  a  number  of  topographical  works  I 
have  consulted,  that  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  range  must  be  such  as 
I  have  described.  To  see  these  gentle 
hills  and  the  pretty  dales  between  them, 
one  would  suppose  they  must  at  all  times 
have  offered  no  scenes  but  those  of  Arca- 
dian peace.  It  is  true  that,  from  time  im- 
memorial, these  beautiful  pasture  grounds 
have  reared  a  far  famed  race  of  sheep,  but 
these  peaceful  creatures  seem  for  a  long 
time  to  have  exercised  very  little  influ- 
ence upon  their  owners.  Strange  to  say, 
since  the  human  denizens  of  this  part  of 
the  world  have  ceased  to  wage  war  with 
each  other,  the  sheep  have  commenced  a 
system  of  aggression.  The  Cheviot  breed 
is  extending  more  and  more  in  Scotland, 
and  has  already  stormed  many  points  of 
the  Highlands,  driving  the  old  black 
headed  Highland  breed  more  and  more 
out  of  the  field. 

Neither  rain  nor  mist  could  drive  me 
from  my  outside  place,  as  we  were  pass- 
ing through  the  beautiful  Eskdale,  and 
approaching  the  Scottish  border.  I  rub- 
bed my  eyes,  and  tried  to  remember  whe- 
ther I  had  ever  before  seen  a  valley  of 
equal  beauty.  The  mighty  oaks  and 
beeches  seemed  all  of  primeval  date,  of 
primeval  vigour,  and  of  eternal  youth.  I 
saw  many  thousands  of  them,  yet  there 
was  not  one  that  I  would  not  willingly 
have  stopped  to  sketch.  Each  seemed  to 
have  chosen  for  itself  a  picturesque  posi- 
tion, and  to  have  spread  out  its  mighty 
boughs  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules  of  good  taste.  At  times  the  valley 
widened,  and  displayed  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful  meadows   spreading   out  amid  the 
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umbrageous  trees,  while  here  and  there 
the  ruined  turret  of  some  border  chief 
served  to  remind  of  bygone  days.  It  is 
not  saying  too  much  of  Eskdale,  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  valley  as  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  groups  of  oaks, 
green  pastures,  and  river  landscapes, 
tlian  wbieh  nothing  more  beautiful  ever 
came  from  the  pencil  of  Hobbema  or 
Ruisdael.  In  a  country  where  such  dales 
exist,  I  can  easily  understand  how  these 
two  painters  came  to  be  such  general  fa- 


vourites, but  I  am  surprised  that  neither 
of  them  should  ever  have  visited  Esk- 
dale, of  which  their  pictures  furnish  such 
faithful  copies. 

Again  and  again  the  valley  widened 
and  closed  :  the  trees  became  fewer,  the 
open  spaces  greater,  and  at  length  we 
reached  the  extreme  border  of  Caledonia, 
and  the  vast  fertile  plain  which  surrounds 
Carlisle  and  Longtown,  and  forms  the 
north-western  corner  of  England. 


THE     END, 
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